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PREFACE. 


•»< 


Thi3  yolmne  of  the  Annual  CTCLOP.fiDiA,  for  the  year  1868,  presents  the 
complete  restoration,  as  members  of  the  Union,  of  all  the  Southern  States 
except  three,  and  the  final  disappearance  of  all  difficulties  between  the  citizens 
of  those  States  and  the  Federal  Government.  The  execution  of  the  recon- 
struction acts  of  Congress  was  commenced  near  the  close  of  the  previous  year, 
elections  were  held  and  delegates  chosen  to  conventions  in  the  several  States ; 
these  conventions  assembled;  constitutions  were  drafted,  discussed,  amended 
and  submitted  to  the  people,  and  adopted.  "New  and  important  principles, 
working  a  radical  change  in  the  society  of  the  Southern  States,  were  thus  de- 
dared  and  enforced.  The  miUtary  rulers,  qnietly  Burrendering  their  authority 
to  the  civil  officers,  withdrew,  and  the  several  States  thus  reorganized  again 
appeared  by  their  representatives  in  the  chambers  of  Congress  and  took  an 
active  part  in  its  proceedings.  In  these  pages  will  be  found  the  details  of  all 
the  steps  taken  to  reach  this  end,  such  as  the  registration  acts,  and  the  quali- 
fications required  of  voters  in  order  to  make  the  discrimination  demanded  by 
Congfess ;  the  orders  of  the  military  commanders,  the  proceedings  of  the  con- 
ventions, the  features  of  the  new  constitutions,  and  their  adoption;  the  re- 
oiganization  of  the  State  goyemments ;  the  removal  of  incumbents,  and  the 
inaugnration  of  new  executive  officers ;  the  assembling  of  the  Legislatures ; 
the  cooperation  of  the  colored  men  in  all  these  proceedings ;  the  strifes  of  fac- 
tions, and  the  gradual  restoration  of  order,  with  the  final  and  complete  amnesty 
proclaimed  by  the  President. 

The  details  of  the  internal  affairs  of  the  United  States  comprise  the  revenue 
and  expenditure  of  the  Government,  the  change  in  the  natiu'e  and  extent  of  its 
public  debt,  the  fluctuations  of  its  currency,  and  the  receipts  from  its  system 
of  taxation,  with  its  operation  upon  the  industrial  interests  and  prosperity  of 
tie  people ;  the  extent  of  the  banking  system ;  the  fruits  of  agriculture  and 
fee  activity  of  commerce ;  the  proceedings  in  the  Southern  States  to  complete 
the  reorganization  of  their  social  affairs ;  the  various  political  conventions  of 
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the  year,  both  national  and  State ;  the  results  of  the  elections ;  the  acts  of 
State  Legislatures ;  the  rapid  improyement  of  educational  and  charitable  insti- 
tutions under  the  care  of  the  State  goyemments ;  the  debts  and  resources  of  the 
several  States,  and  all  those  facts  which  show  their  surprising  deyelopment. 

In  Europe  and  Asia  moyements  commenced  to  throw  off  the  burden  of 
some  of  the  old  goyemments  and  secure  a  greater  degree  of  freedom  to  the 
people.  On  the  former  continent  these  moyements  were  comparatiyely  peace- 
ful, while  on  the  latter  they  were  attended  with  violent  and  bloody  disturbances. 
The  details  of  these  events,  together  with  the  peaceful  progress  of  affairs  in 
oth^  countries  of  the  world,  as  well  as  the  extent  and  influence  of  the  pub- 
lic press  in  many  parts  of  Europe,  are  fully  narrated. 

The  progress  of  mechanical  industry  among  civilized  nations,  especially  as 
shown  by  such  stupendous  public  works  as  the  Suez  Canal,  the  Pacific  Bail- 
road,  the  Mont  Cenis  and  Hoosac  Tunnels,  and  the  sewage  embanlnnent  of 
the  Thames,*  is  illustrated  and  fuUy  shown. 

ITot  less  interest  than  usual  has  existed  in  the  diplomatic  relations  of  the 
Federal  Government  with  foreign  nations,  especially  in  the  negotiations  rela- 
tive to  the  Alabama  claims,  the  purchase  of  territory  from  Kussia  and  other 
countries,  and  the  difficulties  with  Paraguay. 

The  developments  in  the  various  branches  of  Astronomical,  Chemical,  and 
other  sciences,  with  the  new  applications  to  useful  purposes,  are  extensively  de- 
scribed. 

The  alarming  and  destructive  earthquakes  which  have  terrified  the  inhab- 
itants of  several  countries  are  fully  noticed,  as  also  the  scourge  among  the  cattle 
of  this  country,  and  the  measures  taken  to  combat  it. 

Geographical  discoveries  have  continued  in  all  quarters  of  the  globe,  and 
the  discoveries  made  have  been  fully  related. 

The  record  of  Literature  is  as  extensive  as  usual,  and  the  titles  of  all  the 
more  important  works  have  been  arranged  under  the  various  classes  to  which 
they  belong. 

The  interesting  history  of  the  religious  denominations  of  the  country,  with 
an  account  of  their  conventions,  branches,  membership,  views  on  social  affairs, 
and  the  progress  of  their  opinions,  is  presented  from  official  sources. 

A  brief  tribute  has  been  given  to  the  memory  of  deceased  persons  of  note  in 
every  department  of  society. 

All  important  documents,  messages,  orders,  treaties,  and  letters  from  official 
persons,  have  been  inserted  entire. 
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A 

ABTSSINDL,  a  kingdom  or  empire  in  £a8t-  edge  of  the  highlands,  and  havins  the  White 

em  Africa.    Ahyssinia  proper  has  an  area  esti-  and  Blue  Kile  on  the  west  and  the  Bed  Sea 

mated  at  158,892  Engush  square  miles,  and  rather  south  hy  east.    The  following  are  some 

a  population  of  firom  three  to  four  millions ;  but  of  the  prindpd  towns : 
the  whole  of  the  Ethiopian  plateau,  which        Chndar^  m   Amkara — the  capital  of  the 

sometimes  is  also  designated  bj  the  name  of  kingdom. — ^This  town  is  stated  by  Heu^in,  in 

Abjrsnnia,  has,  according  to  the  Koman  Oatholie  1862,  to  have  contained  from  six  thousand  to 

Bishop  Massiga,  and  most  of  the  recent  writers  seven  thousand  inhabitants^  but  it  is  said  to 

on  Abjsnnia,  a  population  of  about  12,000,000  have  been  within  the  last  two  or  three  years 

of  people,  9,000,000  of  whom  are  Sidama  and  totally  destroyed  by  the  Emperor  Theodore. 
Gallka.    Abyaunia  proper  consists  of  a  high       J>Ara  Tabar^  in  Amhmra^ — Formerly  a  small 

mountainous  table-land,  the  eastern  boundary  Tillage^    It  is  now  a  place  of  considerable  size, 

of  which  may  be  conndered  roughly  as  follow*  and  was  the  residence  of  the  Emperor  Theo- 

ingthe  fortieth  degree  of  east  longitude.    Be«  dore.    Near  Debra  Tabor  is  Gaffat,  where  the 

tween  this  mountainous  region  and   the  sea  European  workmen  of  the  Emperor  resided, 

there  is  a  tract  of   arid,  low  lying,  water-  and  which  was  considered  as  his  arsenal, 
less  country,  inhabited  by  the  savage  Danakil        AdowOy  the  capital  of  IHgrS, — This  is  the 

tribes;  this  region  at  Massowah  is  only  a  few  second  city  in  the  kingdom.    It  is  stated  by 

miles  broad,  but.  it  widens  out  to  two  hundred  MM.  Ferret  and  Gkdinier  to  have  contained  in 

or  three  hundred  miles  at  Tfyurrah.    In  cli*  1840  not  more  thim  4^000  inhabitants.    Heu- 

mate,  inhabitants,  soil,  cultivation,  etc.,  these  glin,  in  1862,  put  the  population  at  6,000.    The 

two  regions  are  totally  opposite,  the  highlands  miserable  nature  of  Abyssinian  towns  may  be 

being  salubrious,  temperate,  generally    well  Judged  of  by  the  description  given  by  Mans- 

iratmd  and  traversed  by  paths  in  every  di«  field  Parkyns,  in  1848,  of  this,  the  second  city 

rection;  while  the  low  country  is  arid,  water-  of  the  empire.    He  says:    ^^I  own  I  rather 

less,  with  few  exceptions  trackless  and  uncul-  expected  to  see  columns  or  obelisks,  if  not  an 

tivsted.    This  inhospitable  region   effectually  acropolis,  on  some  of  the  neighboring  hills, 

cots  off  the  highlands  from  all  communication  Judge,  then,  of  my  astomshment  when,  on  ar- 

with  the  sea  except  at  three  poults,  Massowah  riving  at  thiis  great  city,  the  capital  of  one  of 

and  its  neighborhood  on  the  north,  Amphilla  the  most  powerM  idngdoms  of  Ethiopia,  I 

Bay,  about  one  hundred  miles  to  the  southeasti  foimd  nothmg  but  a  large  straggling  village  of 

and  Tijurrah  on  the  south.   From  these  three  huts,  some  flat  roofed,  but  mostly  thatched 

points  the  roads  into  the  interior  are  of  a  very  with  straw,  and  the  wadls  of  all  of  them  built 

different  character,  for  at  Massowah  they  very  of  rough  stones,  laid  together  with  mud,  in  the 

soon  dimb  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  high-  rudest  possible  manner.    Being  wet,  moreover, 

lands  and  continue  along  the  elevated  land,  with  the  rain,  the  place  presented  the  most 

▼hilst  from  T^jurrah  they  have  to  traverse  miserably  dirty  appearance." 
two  hundred  or  three  hundred  miles,  and  from       Mr.  Dufton,  who  visited  Adowa,  puts  its 

Amphilla  Bay  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  miles  population  at  10,000. 

of  the  low  lying  country  before  they  reach  the       Antdlo—the  capital  of  Enderia^  and  one  of 

Idghlands.    The  western  and  southern  bound*  the  principal  towns  of  Tigr6. — ^It  is  said  by 

tties  of  Abysdnia  are  very  undefined,  but  they  Ferret  ana  daUnier  to  contain  from  two  hun- 

niay  be  taken  roughly  as  contermiuous  with  the  dred  to  three  hundred  houses. 
Vol.  vm.— 1       ▲ 


2  ABYSSINIA. 

AnJcdbar — ^the  capital  of  Sboa.  exercised  jnrisdiction  over  the  larger  portion 
AngoUda, — This  is  a  place  of  connderable  of  Tigrd,  and  seyeral  chiefs  in  northern  Abys- 
size  in  Shoa.    It  is  said  to  contain  from  three  sinia  acknowledged  his  snpremacj.    For  some 
thousand  to  four  thousand  inhabitants.  months  past  he  had  maintained  a  large  army 
AliyaAmbck, — ^This  is  a  large  market  town  near  Magdala,  and  had  frequently  boasted  that 
in  Shoa,  and  is  siud  by  D'H6ricourt  to  contain  he  would  attack  the  royal  camp.    Lieutenant 
from  two  thousand  to  three  thousand  inhabit-  Prideaux,  one  of  the  captives,  in  a  letter,  dated 
ants.  18th  October,  1867,  reported  that  the  Wag- 
Political  anarchy,  which  for  centuries  has  shum  had  marched  into  the  WoUo-Galla  conn- 
been  the  normal  condition  of  Abyssinia,  pre-  try  against  the  Queen  Waizero  Masteeat.  Yronx 
vailed  throughout  the  country  at  the  beginning  the  letter  of  the  London  Time$^9  correspondent, 
of  the  year  1868.    The  larger  portion  of  the  writing  from  Senaf6  on  the  16th  December,  it 
country  did  not  recognize  the  authority  of  The-  appeared  that  the  British  were  in  direct  com- 
odore,  and  many  of  the  chie&  were  in  a  state  munication  wititi  Gobazie. 
of  war  either   against  Theodore   or  against        The  difficulty  between  England  and  King 
each  other.     The  following  was  reported  in  Theodore  of  Abyssinia,  during  the  past  three 
January,  1868,  to  be  the  position  of  the  more  years,  directed  the  special  attention  or  the  civil- 
prominent  chie& :  ized  world,  and,  in  particular,  the  attention  of 
Theodore^  reported  as  holding  only  a  small  scholars,  to  the  affairs  of  this  country.    The 
portion  of  Begamider  and  the  two  Ambas  of  origin   of    this   difficulty  has   already  been 
Debra  Tabor  and  Magdala;  the  latter  on  the  briefly  referred  to  in  the  AjmuAL  Gtclop^dia 
border  of  the  Wollo-Galla  country. — MmiUk^  for  1866.    As,  in  the  latter  part  of  1867,  an 
Eing  of  Shoa.    It  was  reported  that  a  treaty  important  war  grew  out  of  the  diplomatic  dis- 
had  been  made  between  him  and  the  Wagshum  agreement,  a  fimer  rimmS  of  the  chief  facts  in 
Gobazie,  on  condition  that,  if  they  should  over-  the  progress  of  the  difficulty  will  be  found 
come  Theodore,  Magdala  was  to  be  made  over  both  interesting  and  usefid.    We  begin  this 
to  Menilek.    The  latter  addressed  a  letter,  with  risumS  with  the  year  1848,  when  Lord  Palmer- 
friendly  overtures,  to  Queen  Victoria,  which  ston  appointed   Mr.  Walter  Plowden  consul 
was  forwarded  to  the  Queen  by  Colonel  Mere-  for  Abyssinia,  *'  for  the  protection  of  British 
wether  in  July,  1866. — Tiraoo  Gobaaie^  at  this  trade."    Consul  Plowden,  November  2,  1869, 
tune  exercised  absolute  sway  over  the  prov-  concluded  a  treaty  of  friendship   and   com- 
inces  of  Wolkait  and  Samien,  while  several  mi-  merce  with  Ras  Ali,  King  Theodore's  prede- 
nor  chiefs  betii^een  Mantamma  and  Massowah  cesser.    In  1854,  Bas  a£  was  defeated  by 
recognized  his  supremacy.    Some  time  before  Kasai,  who  then  got  himself  crowned  under 
he  had  applied  to  the  Egyptians  for  aid  against  t^e  title  of  Theodorus,  King  of  Kings,   of 
Theodore,  and  it  was  reported  he  still  main-  Ethiopia.    On  June  25,  1855,  Consul  Plow- 
tained  friendly  relations  with  the  Viceroy. —  den  wrote  to  Lord  Clarendon,  describing  King 
KoMai  or  Kaua,    This  man  was  said  to  have  Theodore  as  a  kind  of  warrior-saint,  who  bad 
joined  the  Wagshum  Gobazie  in  his  first  re-  risen  to  reform  Abyssinia.    The  King,  how- 
bellion  against  Theodore,  and  subsequently  to  ever,  declined  to  permit  the  British  consul  to 
have  turned  agdnst  Gobazie  and  set  up  to  be  a  reside  in  Abyssinia,  on  the  ground  that  the 
king  on  his  own  account,  wresting  from  his  consular  power  interfered  witb  his  own.    Mr. 
former  master  the  larger  portion  if  not  the  Plowden  stated  to  him  that  Massowah  would 
whole  of  Tigr6.    His  last  feat  was  the  sacking  be  given  up  to  him  if  he  permitted  the  con- 
of  Adowa,  the  capital.    The  relations  between  sulate  to  be  established.    Theodore  proposed 
him  and  the  Wagshum  were  any  thing  but  to  send  an  ambassador  to  Queen  Victoria,  and 
Mendly,  and  his  overtures  to  the  English  were  wished  to  know  whether  he  would  be  re- 
undoubtedly  with  a  view  to  strengthen  his  posi-  ceived.    The  conduct  of  Mr.  Plowden  was  ap- 
tion  against  his  formidable  antagonist. — Gebra  proved,  November  27,  1855,  by  Lord  Claren- 
Mehdin  or  GahraMathan,    He  seems  to  be  the  don,  who  intimated  tne  readiness  of  the  Brit- 
same  individual  who  prevented  Dr.  Beke  from  ish  Government  to  receive  an  Abyssinian  em- 
proceeding  inland  from  Halai.    At  that  time  bassy,  on  condition  that  the  King  renounced 
he  was  governor  on  the  part  of  the  Wagshum  all  idea  of  conquest  in  Egypt  and  at  Masso- 
of  the  a^oining  Akula-Kossay  (or  Okulekusai)  wah.    On  February  2,  1861,  Captain  Came- 
— ^tbe  district  in  which  Halai  is  situated,  and  ron  was  appointed  consul  in  room  of  Mr.  Plow- 
he  appeared  to  hold  the  same  appointment  den,  who  had  been  killed  about  1856,  in  Abys- 
still ;  but,  as  the  tribes  were  determined  to  get  sinia,  by  a  rebel  chief.    To  revenge  Plowden's 
rid  of  him,  he  sought  the  intervention  of  the  death.  King  Theodore  killed  the  rebel  chief 
British,  who  told  him  that,  being  in  direct  with  his  own  hand  in  battle,  and  executed 
communication  with  his  master,  they  declined  1,500  of  his  followers.    He  did  this,  he  said, 
having  anything  to  do  with  him.  to  win  her  Mi^esty's friendship.    On  February 
Wagshum  Gobazie  (the  hereditary  Shum  or  20,   1862,  Earl  Russell  wrote  to  King  Theo- 
PrinceofWaag,  a  district  of  Lasta).    This  was  dore,  thanking  him  for  his  kindness  to  Mr. 
one  of  Theodore's  most  formidable  antagonists,  Plowden,  informing  him  of  the  appointment 
and  the  most  successful  of  the  insurgent  chie&.  of  Captain  Cameron,  but  saying  notning  about 
TJntU  a  short  time  before  he  appears  to  have  the  reception   of  the   ambassador.     Consul 


Cameron,  on  October  81,  1868,  reported  that  a  safe  passage  for  his  ambassadors.    The  King 

he  had  treen  receive  with  all  honor  hj  Theo-  stated  that  he  wiohed  an  answer  bj  Mr.  Oame- 

dore.    Mr.  Cameron  committed  the  blonder  of  ron,  who  wonld  condact  hia  embassj  to  ^^^ 

refbnng  to  accept  the  King's  presents,  although  land.     This  letter,   reoeived  b;  Earl  Rnssell, 

he  knew  the  refusal  was  of  the  natore  of  an  Febmaiy  19,  1B68,  was  never  answered.    In 

insult.    "Hia   Maiegtj,"    wrot«    the    consul,  plaea  of  returning   to    Massowob  with    the 

"made  no  reply  for  half  an  honr."    On  his  King's  letter  to  Qoeen  Victoria,  and  to  hta 

'  reborn  from  Abjssioia,  January,  1868,  Oonsol  oonrolate,  Oonsnl  Cameron,  Harch  81,  18S8, 

,  Cameron  was  intnisted  with  a  letter  from  proceeded  to  some  of  the  Turkish  tribes  on 

Eiag  Theodore  to  Queen  Victoria,  asking  fbr  the    frontier,    who    were    Theodore's    bitter 


memies.    He  is  occnsedof  having  spoken  verj  b^Sorl  Rosaell,  on  September  8, 1868,  and  he 

Tmadrisedlj  of  the  King  of  Abyssinia  when  on  was  told  to  return  to  Maasowah.    Toward  the 

Ihis  jonmey.    On  Apnl  S3,  1863,  Earl  Bus-  close  of  the  year  1863,  lb.  Cameron  returned 

Mil  wrote  to  Consul  Cameron,  disapproving  to  Oondar  to  the  King  of  Abyssinia,  without 

.  Us  meddling  in  the  affairs  of  Abyssinia,  and  any  answer  to  the  letter  written  by  the  latter  to 

telling  him  he  onght  to  have  returned  to  Mas'  the  Queen.    On  Hr.  Basaam'a  arrival  in  1864,* 

6o*ah  when  ordered  to  do  so.    Another  and  

sharper  rebuke  was  sent  to  Oonsnl  Cameron  *On]fr.Bufsm,*HAin>DiLCTai.apxDulbriesT,p.i. 
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the  Ejng  gave  the  foUowing  as  his  reasons  made  fall  report  of  all  the  difficolties,  and  the 
for  imprisoning  Mr.  Cameron :  '^  Captain  Cam-  causes  which  had  led  to  the  complications, 
eron  i  imprisoned  because  he  went  to  Ka-  He  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  it  was  desirable 
sala  to  my  enemies,  the  Turks,  and  I  had  "to  finish  with  this  man  in  peaoe.^^  On  Aa> 
given  him  a  letter  for  the  Queen,  and  he  came  gust  18,  1866,  Colonel  Merewether,  on  the 
wiUiout  hnnging  me  an  answer.  Messrs.  ilad,  understanding  that  force  was  not  to  be  thought 
Stem,  Rosenthal,  Makerer,  and  Kerons  I  had  o^  reported  to  Lord  Stanley  that  Theodore^s 
chained  because  they  have  abused  me ;  and  requests  should  be  frankly jand  most  liberally 
the  rest  of  them  I  imprisoned  because  I  found  met  He  said :  "It  has  been  mentioned  that 
them  together  with  the  others.  They  have  it  would  be  best  to  try  and  enter  into  some  en- 
done  nothing.  I  even  don^t  know  them."  gagement  with  the  King,  that,  before  the  peo- 
Mr.  Cameron  had  quarrelled  with  his  secre-  pie  now  going  to  work  for  him  should  enter 
tary,  M.  Biurdel,  a  JVenchman,  who  entered  his  country,  the  Europeans  there  should  have 
the  Emff's  serviceuand  tried  to  stir  up  enmity  left  it.  I  look  upon  it  as  most  dangerous  to 
against  England.  He  went  to  the  Emperor  Na-  the  success  of  the  whole  scheme,  should  this 
poleon  with  a  letter  at  the  same  time  as  the  be  attempted."  In  August  and  September, 
letter  to  the  Queen  was  sent  ofE^  and  the  Emper-  1866,  the  ministry,  acting  through  Lord  Stan- 
or  at  once  returned  an  answer.  Mr.  Cameron  ley,  expended  over  three  thousand  pounds  upon 
also  sent  back  from  the  country  of  the  Turks,  to  presents  for  King  Theodore,  and  engaged  arti- 
Abyssinia,  an  interpreter,  Samuel,  who  had  sans  to  go  to  Abyssinia.  On  September  1, 
been  given  him  by  the  King,  and  this  man  had  1866,  Mr.  Flad  wrote  to  King  Theodore  that 
repeated  Cameron's  expressions.  When  Mr.  he  had  been  received  by  the  Queen  personally, 
Cameron  made  his  excuses  to  the  King  for  that  the  artisans  and  presents  were  coming, 
going  to  the  Turkish  tribes,  the  King  very  and  that  he  had  promised,  in  the  King's  name, 
pustly  repliedL  *'It  was  not  your  business  to  that  after  he  had  received  those  presents  the 
mterfere.  Who  told  you  to  do  so  ?  Neither  captives  would  be  liberated.  On  October  4, 
I  myself  nor  your  Queen  gave  you  order  to  go  1866,  the  ministry  determined  to  adopt  the 
down  to  Kasala."  In  tfanuary,  1864,  Earl  policy  which  Colonel  Merewether  reported 
Russell's  letters  to  Mr.  Cameron  arrived,  and  would  be  £a,tal  to  the  whole  scheme,  viz.,  not 
were  taken  to  the  K^,  who,  after  learning  to  send  the  artisans  and  presents  until  the 
that  there  was  nothing  in  them  in  answer  to  his  captives  were  sent  to  Massowah.  Lord  Stanley 
letter,  sent  Mr.  Cameron,  as  a  prisoner,  to  wrote  to  King  Theodore,  in  the  Queen's  name, 
Magdala.  He  appears  to  have  suspected  that  in  this  sense,  although  Mr.  Mad,  had  previously 
treachery  was  at  work.  On  January  1, 1866,  reported  that  the  presents  were  to  be  sent.  In 
Mr.  Hormuzd  Rassam,  a  Turk,  but  an  English  January,  1867,  Mr.  Flad,  being  unable  to  re- 
subject,  formerly  Deputy-Governor  of  Aden,  turn  to  Abyssinia,  sent  a  copy  of  the  Qneen's 
was  sent  up  with  a  very  small  retinue  with  a  letter,  which  apparently  had  also  been  mis- 
letter  from  ner  Migesty,  requesting  the  release  translated.  On  its  arrival  Theodore  wrote  to 
of  Mr.  Consul  Cameron,  and  the  other  Euro-  Mr.  Rassam :  '*  As  Solomon  fell  at  the  feet  of 
peans.  Colonel  Merewether.  the  resident  at  Hiram  so  I,  beneath  God,  fall  at  the  feet  of  the 
Aden,  afterward  spoke  of  Mr.  Rassam's  Queen  and  her  Government  and  her  friends.  I 
mission  '^  as  a  great  mistake,"  from  its  want  wish  you  to  get  them  (the  skilful  artisans), 
of  dignity.  Mr.  Rassam  was  received  with  via  Matemma,  in  order  that  tiiey  may  teach 
every  mark  of  favor  by  the  King,  and  was  me  wisdom,  and  show  me  clever  arts.  When 
always  well  treated  by  him.  Colonel  Mere-  this  is  done,  I  shall  make  you  glad,  and  send 
wether  reported  that "  a  regular  constituted  em-  you  away  by  the  power  of  God."  On  J^uary 
bassy  from  England  could  not  have  been  8, 1867,  Mr.  Rassam  wrote  in  reply :  "  I  have 
treated  with  greater  honor  and  attention."  It  already  written  regarding  Mr.  Flad,  and  the 
seems  that  the  letter  from  the  Queen  which  articles  which  my  Queen  had  ordered  for  your 
Mr.  Rassam  delivered  to  King  Theodore  had  M^esty  as  a  token  of  her  friendship,  and  they 
been  mistranslated,  so  as  to  make  it  read  that  are  to  be  sent  at  once  to  Matemma."  The 
any  gift  Theodore  expressed  a  wish  for  through  artisans  and  articles  were,  nevertheless,  de- 
Mr.  Rassam  she  would  send  to  him.  At  tine  tained  at  Massowah,  and  not  sent  to  Theo- 
same  time  the  King  seems  to  have  got  into  his  -  dore ;  the  captives  were  in  consequence  not 
possession  a  letter  which  Captain  Cameron  liberated,  and  thus  the  war  between  England 
had  given  to  one  of  the  native  chiefs,  request-  and  Abyssinia  was  brought  on. 
ing  that  he  might  be  protected  if  the  Queen's  The  first  troops  which  were  to  form  part  of 
troops  came  to  the  country  to  take  revenge  for  the  expedition  against  King  Theodore  landed 
his  imprisonment  Under  various  pretexts  in  the  latter  months  of  1867.*  In  the  first 
Theodore  detained  Mr.  Rassam  and  the  other  days  of  January,  the  chief  commander,  Sir 
Europeans,  while  Mr.  Flad  was  sent  home  Robert  Napier,  arrived  from  India,  and  in  the 
with  a  letter,  requesting  that  the  Queen's  course  of  January  the  remainder  of  the  troops 
"kasa,"  or  presents,  for  the  release  of  the  followed.  The  progress  of  the  expedition, 
prisoners  E^ould  consist  of  artisans,  "  to  give  during  the  first  wedu,  was  slow  and  devoid 

light  to  our  eyes."    On  July  10,  1866,  Mr. 

Flad  arrived  in  England  with  the  letters,  and  ^/SteAmnrALCroLorADu  for  1867. 
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of  interest.  No  enemj  was  encountered ;  the  have  ftred  still  worse  had  not  darkness  put 
only  difficulties  to  straggle  against  were  a  great  an  end  to  the  pursuit  The  English,  according 
mortality  among  the  horses  and  mnles.  and  a  to  an  official  report,  had  no  dei^  and  only  nz- 
great  scarcity  of  water.  Both  ceased  when  teen  wounded,  among  whom  was  Oaptain  Rob- 
the  expedition  advanced  farther  into  the  in-  erts.  On  the  two  following  days  Theodore, 
terior.  At  the  beginning  of  March,  only  one-  who  had  retired  into  the  fortress,  sent  idl  Uie 
half  of  the  distance  from  the  coast  to  Magdala  Europeans  who  were  in  Ms  power,  both  cap- 
had  been  inarched  throngh.  The  advance,  tives  and  artisans,  into  the  British  oamp ;  but 
under  Colonel  Phayre,  were  misled  by  a  Napier,  not  satisfied  widi  this,  insisted  on  nn- 
nadve  guide,  into  a  road  leading  to  Messino,  conditional  surrender.  When  this  was  re- 
where  inaccessible  rocks  put  such  obstacles  to  fused,  and  the  truce  which  had  been  granted 
their  march,  that  they  preferred  to  return.  The  expired  on  the  18th  of  April,  the  British  troops 
arrival  of  General  Napier,  with  the  vanguard,  advanced  toward  the  fortress.  Theodore's 
inspired  new  life  into  the  expedition.  For  the  prospects  had  been  greatly  iigured  by  the  dis- 
marcb  throngh  the  second  half  of  the  distance  oouragement  which  nad  spread  in  his  army.  In 
between  Magdala  and  the  coast,  only  as  many  consequence  of  which  thousands  of  his  men 
weeks  were  needed  as  months  had  been  con-  had  left  him.  One  of  the  strongest  positions 
Bumed  on  the  first  half  of  the  road.  This  re-  around  Magdala,  the  citadel  of  Islamgie,  fdl 
suit  was  greatly  due  to  Consul  Munzinger,  a  into  the  hands  of  the  British  by  the  treason 
German-Swiss  by  birth,  who  has  long  resided  of  one  of  the  Abyssinian  chiefk.  On  the  14th, 
in  the  country,  is  married  to  a  native,  and  has  after  a  bombardment  of  three  hours,  an  assault 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  whole  country,  of  the  fortress  of  Magdala  itself  was  made. 
Munzinger  had  preceded  the  army,  and  sue-  Theodore  made  a  brave  resistance,  but  he  could 
ceeded  in  concluding,  in  the  name  of  Eng-  not  arrest  the  onset  of  the  English,  who  pene- 
land,  a  treaty  with  Gobazie,  of  Waag,  'the  trated  into  the  fortress.  The  Abyssinians  laid 
most  powerful  enemy  of  Theodore.  Gobazie  down  their  arms.  Theodore  was  found  dead, 
was  at  that  time  with  his  army  between  Mag-  having  fallen,  as  the  English  were  told,  by  his 
dala  and  Debra  Tabor,  and  when  Munzinger  own  hand.  The  English  loss  was  small,  from 
left  him,  to  return  to  the  British  camp.  Go-  ten  to  fifteen  wounded.  The  loss  of  theAbys- 
bazie  sent  along  with  him  a  number  of  natives,  rinians  was  sixty-eight  dead  and  two  thousand 
to  open  roads  for  the  British  army.  Hence-  wounded.  Two  sons  of  Theodore  were  among 
forth  the  advance  was  rapid.  General  Napier,  the  captives.  Into  the  hands  of  the  conquerors 
on  March  ^th,  left  the  common  road,  ascend-  fell  four  golden  crowns,  twenty  thousand  dol- 
ed the  highland  of  Wadda,  and  then,  marching  lars,  twenty-eight  guns,  ten  thousand  shields, 
along  the  Djidda,  reached  a  road  wnich  Theo-  ten  thousand  spears,  and  a  large  amount  of 
dore,  wiih  a  great  expense  of  time  and  labor,  silver  vessels.  Jewels,  etc.  The  following  ex- 
had  made  for  his  artillery.  All  this  time  tracts  from  the  official  report  of  General  Na- 
Theodore  had  not  yet  msde  any  serious  at-  pier  give  some  details  of  the  capture  of  Mag- 
tempt  to  check  the  English  army.  But  now  dala  and  the  death  of  Theodore : 
Greneral  Napier  was  informed,  by  a  letter  from  **  At  the  request  of  D^aoh  Alema  (the 
Mr.  Bassam,  that  a  rapid  advance  of  the  Abys-  son-in-law  of  Theodore)  I  had  promised  to  ab- 
sinian  troops,  perhaps  a  surprise,  was  med-  stain  from  hostilities  for  twenty-four  hours, 
itated.  General  Napier  immeduttely  crossed  the  After  the  lapse  of  forty-eight  hours,  Theodore 
river,  and  took  up  his  headquarters  between  had  not  sarrendered  himself.    Beliable  infor- 

Sidda  and  the  Bashilo,  npon  tne  elevated  plain  mation  reached  me  that  his  army  was  recover- 
TaLmta.  The  troops  marched  upon  the  road  ing  from  their  defeat ;  that  manv  soldiers  who 
of  Theodore,  which  is  thirty  feet  wide,  but  h^  been  unable  to  return  to  Magdala  on  the 
so  steep  that  manv  beasts  of  burden  tumbled  night  of  the  10th  had  since  rejoined  their  ranks ; 
down  and  perished.  After  a  reconnoissanoe  that  fresh  defensive  arrangements  were  being 
toward  Magdala,  General  Napier,  on  April  8th,  made,  and  that  Theodore  and  his  chiefs  even 
advanced  to  the  Bashilo  River.  From  a  second  contemplated  a  night  attack  on  the  second  bri- 
reconnoissance  toward  Magdala,  it  was  learned  gade,  encamped  on  the  lower  ground.  I,  there- 
that  the  fortress  was  armed  with  28  guns,  and  fore,  prepared  to  attack  the  enemy^s  position, 
appeared  to  be  unconquerable.  But  General  I  had  originally  intended  first  to  assault  Fahla 
Napier  made  all  the  preparations  for  an  im-  from  the  side  which  fronted  our  camp,  and  was 
mediate  attack.  Previously  Theodore  was  sum-  screened  from  the  fire  of  Islamgie  and  Selassie, 
moned  to  surrender  unconditionally.  To  this  But  under  the  altered  condition  of  the  enemy, 
demand  no  reply  was  made,  and  the  British  Theodore  having  by  death,  wounds,  and  deser- 
troops  continued  their  advance.  When  the  first  tion  lost  half  of  his  array  and  his  bravest  chiefs, 
brigade  crossed  the  Bashilo,  they  saw  the  enemy  I  determined  to  attack  Islamgie  by  the  King's 
in  front  of  Magdala,  occupying  strong  posi-  road.  All  arrangements  for  this  had  been  con- 
tions.  Theodore  did  not  wait  until  he  was  at-  sidered  and  the  positions  for  the  artillery  re- 
tacked,  but  on  April  10th  (CKkkI  Friday)  opened  connoitred  and  fixed  upon,  when  information 
the  battle  himself  by  a  fhrious  onset  on  the  was  brought  to  me  that  Theodore  had  left 
first  brigade.  He  was  repulsed  with  a  loss  of  Magdala,  and  that  many  of  the  chie^  with 
about  600  dead  and  1,500  wounded,  and  would  their  followers,  wished  to  surrender.    I  agreed 
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to  accept  their  submissioD,  and  ordered  Sir  ments  of  the  Royal  Engineers  and  Madras  and 
Oharles  Stayeleyto  advance  on  Islmngie,  relax-  Bombaj  Sappers  and  Miners,  with  means  of 
ing  no  precautions  that  I  had  considered  no-  clearing  away  obstacles,  the  first  brigade  to 
cessary  for  the  attack.    The  scarcity  of  water  be  in  close  support.    I  concentrated  the  fire  of 
rendered  it  impossible  to  retain  any  consider-  the  artillery  on  the  gateway  and  the  north  end 
able  body  of  cavalry  before  Magdala ;  my  per-  of  the  fort,  which  were  crowded  with  the 
sonal  escort,  under  a  native  officer,  only  re-  honsesof  the  soldiers,  avoiding  as  much  as  pos- 
mained,  and,  with  a  few  detdls  of  other  corps,  sible  the  higher  part  of  the  interior  occupied 
was  sent  under  the  command  of  Lieutenant  by  the  Abyssinian  prisoners  and  non-combat- 
Scott,  aide-de-camp,  to  watch  the  west  side  ants.     The  enemy  carefully  concealed  them- 
of  l[6igdala,  where  they  took  up  a  good  posi-  selves  from  view,  so  that  the  place  seemed  al- 
tion  until  the  arrival  of  the  cava&y,  under  most  deserted,  although,  when  entered  by  our 
Colonel  Graves,  who  completed  the  investment  troops,  it  was  found  to  be  thronged  with  sol- 
up  to  theKi^r  Burr  Gate,  which  was  watched  diers  who  had  tbrowA  away  their  arms,  re- 
by  the  Gallas.    The  Bashilo  was  held  by  the  leased  prisoners,  and  the  numerous  voluntary 
headquarters  detachment  of  the  Scinde  Horse,  and  involuntary  followers  of  Theodore*s  for- 
under  Migor  Briggs,  and  detachments  of  the  tunes.  The  artificial  defences  consisted  of  stone 
Third  Dragoon  Guards,  Third  and  Twelfth  walls,  loop-holed  and  surmounted  by  strong  and 
cavalry,  under  Meg  or  Miller,  to  secure  that  thick  barricades  of  thorny  stakes,  with  narrow 
point  and  provide  against  the  escape  of  the  stone  gateways ;  the  lower  one  built  up  in  the 
enemy  in  that  direction  by  the  Mu\j erra  ravine,  interior,  the  Mgher  one  being  seventy  feet  abova 
A  detachment  of  the  Beloochees,  under  lieu-  the  lower,  and  approached  by  a  very  steep  nar- 
tenant  Seville,  ascended  by  the  spurs  of  Fahla,  row  path  winding  among  ihe  soldiers*  huts, 
and  occupied  that  important  position,  where  The  attack  was  al^y  conducted  by  Sir  Oharles 
they  were  refinforced  from  the  second  brigade  Staveley,  and  gallantly  carried  out  by  the  troops, 
by  the  headquarters  wing  of  the  Tenth  native  Fortunately,  the  defences  were  very  unscien- 
infantry,  under  Colonel  Field.    The  artillery  tifically  constructed,  and,  though  the  attack 
was  placed  in  position,  and  the  troops  advanced,  was  met  by  a  sharp  fire  from  the  enemy,  yet 
preceded  by  Captain  Speedy,  of  the  intelligence  they  could  not  direct  it  on  the  head  of  the 
department,  with  a  small  escort  of  the  Third  storming  party  without  exposing  themselves 
Light  cavalry,  under  Lieutenant-Colonel  Loch,  to  the' rapid  and  fatal  fire  of  the  Snider  rifle, 
to  communicate  wit^  the  chiefs  who  wished  to  and  our  loss  was,  in  conseqnence,  very  small, 
surrender,  and  to  prevent  any  misunderstand-  The  Royal  Engineers  and  Sappers  and  leading 
ing.    No  resistance  was  offered.    Sir  Charles  sectionsof  the  Thirty-third  regiment  were  long 
Staveley  effected  an  entrance  to  Islamgie  and  before  they  could  force  an  entrance,  and  dur- 
Selassie  through  a  difficult  crevice  in  the  rocky  ing  that  time  nine   officers  and  men  of  the 
escarps.    It  would  be  impossible  to  arrive  at  Royal  Engineers  and  Sappers  received  wounds 
any  correct  estimate  either  of  the  numbers  of  or  contusions.     At  length  an  entrance  was 
the  armed  men  who  laid  down  their  weapons  found  by  means  of  the  ladders,  near  the  gate 
or  of  the  mass  of  people,  men,  women,  and  chU-  and  by  the  leading  men  of  the  Thirty-third, 
dren,  whom  we  K)und  on  Islamgie.    It  was  ne-  who  scaled  a  rock  and  turned  the  defences  of 
oessary  to  collect  and  guard  the  arms  that  were  the  gateway.    The  enemy  was  driven  to  the 
surrendered.     It  was  also  necessary  to  send  second  barricade,  and  when  that  was  carried 
down  all  the  disarmed  soldiers  and  the  miscel-  all  resistance  ceased. 

laneous  multitude  that  followed  them  to  the        "  Among  the  dead  near  the  outer  gateway 

plain  below  before  I  could  proceed  actively  were  found  several  of  Theodore^s  most  devoted 

against  Magdala.  chiefs.     One   of  them,  Dejach   Ei^jeda,  had 

"  Theodore  himself,  having  abandoned  his  at-  urged  Theodore  to  massacre  all  the  prisoners, 

tempt  to  escape,  was  making  preparations  for  a  course  from  which  he  was   dissuaded  by 

defence,  and  offering  us  defiance  in  front  of  others.    Close  to  the  second  gateway  lay  the 

Magdala.     By  three  o*clock  the  Abyssinians  body  of  Theodore.    At  the  moment  when  the 

having  nearly  all  cleared  away  from  Islamgie,  barricade  was  forced  by  the  Thirty-third,  Theo* 

I  ordered  the  attack  of  MagdaJa  to  be  at  once  dore  fell,  as  I  have  since  learned,  by  his  own 

carried  out.    The  entrance  of  Magdala  is  three  hand.    His  troops  immediately  fied,  some  by 

hundred  feet  above  the  terreplain  of  Islamgie.  the  Kaffir  Burr  Gate,  which  was  found  choked 

and  the  ascent  is  by  an  extremely  steep  ana  with  arms  that  had  been  cast  away  in  their 

ryigged  path.    Viewing  the  very  difficult  nature  flight.    Of  these  fugitives  the  greater  part  fell 

of  the  approach,  I  made  the  attack  as  strong  as  into  the  hands  of  the  Gallas,  and  the  remainder, 

possible,  and  massed  the  whole  of  my  artillery  seeing  the  fate  of  their  comrades  and  hearing 

nre  to  cover  it,  in  order  to  overpower  the  the  taunting  invitations  of  the  Gallas,  returned 

enemy's   resistance   and  prevent  the   heavy  to  Magdala  and  surrendered, 
casualties  which  I  should  otherwise  have  in-        "  The  command  of  Magdala  was  intrusted  to 

curred.  Brigadier-General  Wilby,  who  held  it  with  the 

"The  assaulting  force  consisted  of  the  second  Thirty-third  and  part  of  the  Forty-fifth  regi- 

brigadcL  led  by  the  Thirty-third  (Duke  of  "Wei-  ments.    So  thickly  was  the  fortress  inhabited, 

lington's)  regiment,  accompanied  by  detach-  and  so  great  was  the  crowd  of  people,  that  it 
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▼as  no  easy  matter  to  establish  order.    Guards  situated  geographically  in  the  conntry  of  the 
W&9  placed  at  the  gates  and  such  places  as  WoUo-Giulas,  from  whom  it  was  finally  wrest- 
required  proteotion.    The  family  of  Theodore  ed  by  Theodore  about  ten  years  ago,  had  im- 
were  committed  to  the  care  of  Mr.  Bassam,  posed,  in  his  hands,  an  effectual  check  upon 
who  was  requested  to  do  all  that  was  in  his  the  encroachments  of  the  Gallas  on  Christian 
power  for  their  comfort  and  protection.    The  Abyssinia.     General  Napier  desired,  in  the 
Abysamian  prisoners  were  released  from  their  interests  of  Christianity,  toplace  the  strong- 
cluuna,  and  the  very  numerous  body  of  Abys-  hold  in  the  possession  of  Wagshum  Gt)bazie, 
smians  whose  histories  and  condition  it  was  the  de  facto  ruler  and  principal  chief  of  this 
imposBible  at  the  time  to  investigate  were  col-  portion  of  Abyssinia.    But  when  he  sent  for 
lected  in  an  open  space  in  the  centre  of  the  for-  Ids  lieutenant,  the  D»az  Mashashah,  the  latter 
treaa^  where  they  could  be  protected,  and  where  excused  himself,  in  his  master's  name,  from 
they  qaiekly  threw  up  small  huts  for  them-  accepting  the  charge,  alleging  as  his  reason 
selres  and  remained  until  their  final  departure,  that  it  would  require  so  large  a  garrison  to 
"On the  15th,  the  Fourth  rEing's  Own)  re-  hold  it,  that  it  would  be  a  source  of  weakness 
^ent  idieyed  the  Thirty-tnird  in  Magdala,  rather  than  of  strength.    .Wagshum  Gobazie 
and  the  Forty-fifth  were  removed  to  Islamgie  himself  notwithstanding  his  repeated  invita- 
toreSsforee  the  detachment  of  the  Tenth  native  tions  to  the  English,  through  Brigadier-G^er- 
in&Qtiy,  under  Oolonel  Field,  for  the  protec-  al  Merewether,  to  come  quickly  to  his  aid,  had 
tioQ  of  the  captured  arms  and  ordnance  and  to  removed  himself  and  his  army  to  a  distant 
iomish  working-parties  for  their  destruction,  quarter  in  pursuit  of  objects  of  his  own,  and  it 
The  inhabitants  of  Magdala  were  collected  at  was  impossible  for  General  Napier  to  await  a 
Arogie,  where  great  vigUance  was  necessary  to  reply  to  the  letter  which  was  addressed  to  him 
protect  them  from  the  (Mlas,  who  were  lying  on  the  subject  of  Magdala.    General  Napier 
in  wait  both  day  and  night  for  opportunities  therefore  destroyed  the  gates  of  the  fort,  burnt 
of  plondering  and  destroying  them.    Not  with-  ever^  thing  on  the  mountain  that  was  com- 
standing  the  fiiendly  relations  with  the  Queens  bustible,  and  abandoned  it.    Several  claimants 
of  the  Sallas,  their  people  wore  so  little  under  for  its  possession  had,  in  the  mean  time,  ad- 
restraint  that  it  ^was  frequently  necessary  to  dressed  General  Napier  regarding  it.    One  of 
fire  npon  them  to  drive  them  from  molesting  these  was  the  Chief  of  Daoont,  a  small  terri- 
oor  water-parties  and  carrying  off  the  mules,  tory  lying  a^acent  to  Magdala.    Werkait,  one* 
A  party  of  them,  in  search  of  plunder,  even  of  the  two  rival  Queens  of  the  Gallas,  had  also* 
dared  to  make  their  way  into  Magdala,  where  put  forward  her  claims,  as  likewise  had  Mas*^ 
tbejwerecaptnredbytheguardof  the  Thirty-  teeat,  the  other  and  more  powerful  of  the 
third  regiment.  Galla  Queens.     Shortly  after  the  arrival  of 
'*  On  tiie  ISth  and  16th  the  disarmed  soldiers  Werkait's  letter,  soliciting  that  the  fortress 
and]^le  of  Magdala  made  their  exodus  from  mi^ht  be  delivered  to  her,  the  queen  herself 
Arogie.  Every  consideration  was  shown  them,  arrived.    She  remarked  to  General  Napier: 
and  thej  were  idlowed  to  take  all  their  prop-  '*  We  fought  with  Theodore  as  long  as  we 
erty.   IHie  Arogie  defile  was  guarded  by  in-  could,  and  wh^i  his  power  was  too  strong 
fantry,  and  their  procesdon,  after  crossing  the  for  us  to  resist  any  longer,  my  son  submitted 
Btshilo,  was  guarded  by  cavalry  patrols  until  to  him,  on  receiving  a  promise  of  good  treat- 
thej  reached  Waddeba.  ment,  notwithstanding  which  he  was  inhu- 
^*0n  tile  morning  of  the  17th  orders  were  manly  cut  to  pieces,  and  thrown  over  the 
isaed  to  dear  every  one  out  of  Magdala  by  precipice  of  Magdala ;  and  now  I  come  to  see 
foor  p.  x.    At  that  hour,  the  whole  of  the  the  grave  of  my  enemy  Theodore,  and  the  place 
c^tnred  ordnance  having  been  destroyed,  the  where  my  son  fell.^^    It  was  deemed  inezpe- 
gates  of  Mftgd^li^.  wera  blown  up,  and  the  whole  dient  to  comply  with  this  wish.    As  news  ar- 
ofthe  buildings  were  committed  to  the  flames,  rived  of  the  approach  of  Queen  Masteeat, 
The  woonded  Abyssinians  who  had  no  friends  Queen  Werkait  took  a  hasty  departure,  appre- 
to  take  charge  of  them  were  conveyed  into  our  hensive  lest  she  should  be  intercepted  by  her 
ho^tals.    The  elephants  and  heavier  ordnance  more  powerfol  rival.    Queen  Masteeat  had  re- 
hainng  been  sent  in  advance  on  the  16th,  on  sponded  very  effectually  to  the  request  of  the 
the  18th  of  April  the  force  recrossed  the  Ba-  English  to  close  all  avenues  by  which  the 
!ldlo,  on  its  return  to  the  coast."  late  king  could  have  escaped,  and  thus  she 
The  object  of  the  expedition  having  been  came  to  General  Napier  in  the  character  of  an 
attttned,  General  Napier  deemed  it  necessary  establidied  ally.    To  her  request  for  the  pos- 
that  some  provirion  should  be  made  for  the  session  of  Magdala,  it  was  replied  that,  Goba- 
large  numbers  whose  interests  and  safety  had  zie's  lieutenant  having  declined  to  receive  it, 
e«ntred  in  Theodore's  existence,  and  who  re-  the  place  would  be  abandoned,  after  disman- 
uaned  disarmed  and  unprotected,  and  exposed  tling  it  and  burning  all  of  it  that  could  be  so 
tomerdless  plander  and  slaughter  at  the  hands  des&oyed,  as  a  marE:  of  the  anger  of  the  Brit- 
^  the  wild  tribes^  which  circumstances  had  ish  at  the  ill-treatment  of  our  countrymen,  as 
for  the  moment  converted  into  allies  of  Eng-  well  as  of  our  abhorrence  of  the  cruelties 
lol    The  disposal  of  the  fortress  of  Magdala  which  Theodore  had  comimitted  there. 
Slit  demanded  attention.   This  strong  position,  General  Napier  with  his  staf^  and  Theodore'a 
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son  nnder  the  charge  of  Captain  Speedj,  ar-  required  of  Kassa  to  make  sabmission  to  him ; 
rived  in  England  in  the  last  dajs  of  Jane,  and  aooording  to  others,  he  has  demanded  of  the 
met  with  an  enthusiastic  oyation.  He  had  King,  that  he  send  an  envoy'  with  money  to 
conferred  upon  him  the  title  of  Lord  Napiw  of  Oairo  in  order  to  obtain  a  bishop,  and  Kaaaa 
Magdala.  The  son  of  Theodore,  who  was,  has  refused  to  comply.  Whichsoever  may  be^. 
soon  after  his  arrival,  presented  to  the  Queen,  true,  the  rainy  season  would  not  permit  hos- 
wiU  be  educated  in  England.  His  mother  haa  tilides  at  present.  Amhara,  where  grain  is 
died  in  the  English  camp,  op  May  16th.  The  abundant^  offers  to  Gk>bazie  resources  which  he 
released  Abyssinian  captives,  namely,  twenty  would  not  find  in  the  Tigr6 ;  besides  which,  it 
gentlemen,  eight  ladies,  twenty-two  children,  appears  preferable  for  both  rivals  to  remain  al- 
and twenty-one  followers,  arrived  in  England  lies  for  some  time  yet  in  order  that  they  might 
a  few  weeks  before  Lord  Napier.  be  better  able  to  resist  the  rebels. 

The  first  effect  of  the  death  of  Theodore,  and        "  In  case  war  should  break  out  in  the  future, 

the  withdrawal  of  the  English  troops,  upon  the  more  or  less  distant,  it  would  take  place  under 

condition  of  Abysania,  was  a  relapse  into  an-  very  nearly  the  following  conditions:  Gobazie. 

archy.    Theodore  had  been  the  first  ruler  for  whose  army  is  devoted  to  him  and  accustomed 

many  centuries  who  had  acquired  the  power  to  fighting,  has  a  strong  oavaliy  force,  bnt  M^ 

to  make  his  authority  felt  all  over  the  country,  troops  are  badly  armed.    The  effective  troops 

and  to  begin  the  consolidation  of  Abyssinia  of  Xassa  are  very  numerous.    He  has  a  good 

into  one  compact  empire.  supply  of  cannon  and  muskets,  and  he  has  the 

A  letter  from  Massowah,  dated  September  advantage  of  being  near  the  sea.    But  in  spite 

17th,  to  the  FdimM&niteur^  gives  the  following  of  his  generous  character  and  his  proud  cour- 

review  of  Abyssinian  politics  at  that  time:  age,  he  is  not  yet  completely  master  of  his 

^' One  of  the  tluree  great  provinces  of  Abyssinia,  people.    The  province  of  Tigr6  has  not  c«dy 

Amhara,  is  under  the  absolute  sovereignty  of  been  ravaged  for  several  years  past  by  grass- 

€h>bazie,  who   has  taken  advantage  of  the  hoppers,  but  is,  besides,  devasted  by  partisimfl 

English  expedition  against  Theodore,  to  ex-  who,  in  virtue  of  certain   ancient  customs, 

tend  his  possessions.  levy  ruinous  contributions  in  grain  upon  the 

"  Magdala,  after  hapng  been  burnt  by  the  inhabitants,  leaving  many  of  them,  frequently, 

English,  has  been  occupied  by  Masteeat,  one  of  without  seed  to  sow.'' 

the  queens  of  the  Wollo-Gkdlas,  a  Mohammedan       ADLER,    Gbobob   J.,  Ph.  D.,  a  German 

tribe.    The  escarpments  of  this  fortress  being  scholar  and  philologist^  bom  in  Grermany,  in 

natural,  they  could  not  be  destroyed.    Imme-  1821 ;  died  at  the  Bloomingdale  Insane  Asy- 

diately  after  the  city  was  taken  possession  of  lum,  August  24, 1868.    He  came  to  the  United 

by  Masteeat^  a  rivtd,  in  the  person  of  Queen  States  at  the  age  of  twelve  years,  after  an  ez- 

Werkait,  set  up  claims,  in  which  she  was  sup-  cellent  elementary  course  in  the  gymnasium  of 

ported  by  the  King  of  Shoa.    Werkait  is  one  his  native  town,  and  eventually  entered  the  Unl- 

of  the  two  queens  ruling  over  the  WoUo-Gallas,  versity  of  New  York,  where  he  graduated  with 

in  the  name  of  their  sons,  who  are  cousins.  The  high  honors  in  1844.  •  In  1846  he  was  appointed 

frontier  of  the  Wdlo-Gallas  tribe  is  Bashilo.  Professor  of  German  in  his  Alma  Mater,  and 

**  The  country  to  the  north  of  Bashilo,  Lasta,  continued  in  that  position  till  1854.    Having  a 

and  Ji(^ou,  were  governed  during  the  English  decided  taste  lor  philological  studies,  he  very 

expedition  by  the  maternal  uncle  of  Gobazie ;  early  commenced  the  preliminary  studies  for 

but  Tapis  Ali  has  commenced  to  urge  the  rights  his  elaborate  German-English  and  English-Ger- 

which  he  pretends  to  have,  through  his  mother,  man  Dictionary,  the  first  edition  of  which  was 

upon   Lasta,  and    through   his  father  upon  published  in  1848,  when  he  was  but  twenty- 

Jicfjou.    Thiis  chief  is  popular  in  both  these  seven  years  of  age.    He  subsequently  made 

countries,  but  he  is  not  in  a  position  to  resist  considerable  additions  to  it,  and  followed  with  a 

the  forces  of  Gk>bazie.    On  the  dther  hand,  the  German  grammar,  reader,  and  other  text-books, 

son  of  Theodore,  Meohacha,  who  is  in  revolt  Hisdictionary,  undoubtedly  the  best  work  of  its 

against  Gobazie,  has  returned  to  Kwara,  his  kind  extant,  soon  won  him  a  reputation,  to 

faiher's^  country.    Gk>bazie  has  not  yet  sue-  which  his  later  works  materially  added.    His 

ceeded  in  suppressing  this  revolt^  and  his  power  works  were  in  great  demand  in  Europe,  and 

has  been  seriously  compromised  in  the  south-  several  of  them,  his  edition  of  Goethe's  '*  Iphi- 

east  and  north wert,  but  it  is  secure  throughout  genie,"  in   particular,    were   translated  mto 

the  whole  of  central  Abyssinia.  French  and  Spanish.    He  also  wrote  .  much 

^^  Gobazie  has  rebuilt  Gondar,  the  ancient  for  the  periodical  press.  In  1860  his  mind 
capital,  and  has  proclaimed  himself  Emperor  became  affected,  probably  from  excessive 
under  the  name  of  Hazie  Tecla  Giorghis.  He  study,  and  he  was  sent  to  the  Bloomingdale 
has  recently  addressed  a  letter  to  Eassa,  King  of  Asylum.  His  mania  was  of  a  religious  charac- 
Tigr6,  and  sent  him  at  the  same  time  a  present  ter,  but  he  had  lucid  intervals,  in  which  he 
of  several  horses.  This  latter,  who  now  re-  wrote  magazine  articles,  or  prepared  works  for 
sides  at  Adowah,  received  and  responded  to  the  press,  with  all  his  former  ability.  In  the 
these  overtures  in  a  friendly  manner.  These  last  of  these,  he  prepm^  for  Puttiam^s  Maga- 
relations  have  given  rise  to  different  interpreta-  wm  an  interesting  review  of  Lessing's  *^  Na- 
tions.   Acoorcung  to  some,  Gk>bazie  has  simply  than  the  Wise." 
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AFRICA.    The  year  1868  is  memorftble  in  populations,  ravaged  with  oholera,  mined  by 

the  history  of  Africa  for  the  £n{^Uah-Abjisin*  mvasions  of  looosts  saoh  as  were  nerer  before 

ian  war.    (JSSte  ABTsaaiiA.)  seen  in  the  memory  of  man,  and  suffering  two 

It  is  now  geaerallj  oanceded  that  the  Bnex  years  of  drought,  were,  in  the  summer  of  1868, 

Oanal,  the  greatest  engineering  work  of  history,  plunged  into  the  deepest  suffering.     Fortu- 

will  be  m  aaccess.    Vessels  of  light  draught  id*  nately,  in  Algeria  a  good  harvest  repaired,  so 

mdy  pass  it,  but  it  will  yet  require  a  venr  fitr  as  it  was  possible,  the  losses  ezperienoed 

laige  expenditure  of  money  before  the  work  by  those  tribes  in  the  earlier  months  of  the 

is  thoron^^y  oompleted  so  that  a  ship  drawing  year,  and  it  was  hoped  that  the  wants  of  the 

twenty-five  feet  of  water  can  pass  from  the  coming  winter  might  be  met  by  the  provisions 

Mediterranean  to  the  Bed  Sea.    When  com-  made  for  giving  employment,  by  the  exercise 

pleted,  the  work  cannot  fail  to  have  a  power-  of  charity,  and  various  kinds  of  asdstanoe  ju- 

ful  inflaenoe  npon  developing  the  resources  of  dioiousiy  rendered." 

Egypt  and  promoting  civilization  in  Eastern  The  insecurity  of  foreign  residents  in  Tunis 

Africa.    (iSssEoTPT.)  led  to  strong  remonstrances  on  the  part  of 

The  states  of  Northern  Africa,  especially  France  and  other  powers;  for  a  time,  the 

Algeria  and  Morocco,  again  suffered  from  a  French  consul  broke  off  diplomatic  relations 

frightfiilfumine.    Alxnit  Algeria,  a  letter  from  with  the  Tunisian  government,  but  in  May  a 

the  Bev.  J.  B.  Ginsburg,  dated  Algiers,  July  new  convention  was  concluded,  satisfying  the 

10, 1868,  gives  the  following  information :  demands  of  France. 

*^  The  famine  brought  on  by  drought  and  the  An  important  change  took  place  in  the  gov- 
plague  of  locusts  ana  oh<dera  has  exhausted  emment  of  the  island  of  Madagascar.  The 
the  native  resouroes,  gradually  assuming  most  Queen  Baosheima,  who,  though  not  a  persecu- 
distreasing  pl^ortions,  and  literally  deoimat-  tor  of  Christianity,  was  opposed  to  its  prog- 
ing  the  native  population.  They  die,  not  from  ress,  died,  and  her  successor  showed  herself  at 
sny  disease,  but  from  starvation.  They  first  once  a*z6alous  patron  of  the  Ohristian  missions, 
fed  on  the  graas  of  the  field  and  the  leaves  of  In  conseonence  of.  this  change  of  policy,  a 
trees;  the  filth  collected  in  dustcarts  was  a  strong  feeling  in  favor  of  Oliristianity  has  set 
luxury.  They  then  dug  out  and  ate  animals  in  among  all  classes  of  the  population,  and  a 
which  had  di^  fit>m  starvation.  In  travelling,  speedy  Ohristianization  of  the  whole  country  is 
I  saw  these  creatures,  shrunk  to  skin  and  bone,  looked  for,  Madagascar  has  now  treaties  with 
sorrounding  the  dwarf  pahns  and  thistles,  many  of  the  Ohristian  countries.  That  with  the 
which  they  thought  delicious  fare.  Voracious  United  States  was  promulgated  by  President 
jackals  are  deprived  of  any  chance  animal  ly*  Johnson  in  October,  1868.  (See  MAnAOAsoAB.) 
ing  dead  in  tne  country.  Men  attack  carts  To  put  an  end  to  the  war  between  the 
laden  with  manure,  and  pull  out  the  cabbage-  Orange  Free  State  and  the  Basutos,  Governor 
stalks  and  turnip-tops.  Women  grub  in  the  Wodehouse,  of  tiie  Oape  colony,  at  the  begin- 
horse-Utter  for  the  undigested  grains  of  com  ning  of  the  year,  declared  the  Basutos  to  be 
and  barley,  and  wash  and  eat  them  with  avid-  taken  under  the  British  protectorate.  In  de- 
ity. Ghildrwi  throw  themselves  upon  the  fiance  of  this  notice,  President  Brand,  of  the 
sweepings  of  the  house,  and  dispute  with  the  Oi-ange  Free  State,  continued  the  war,  and  met 
dogs  the  bones  and  other  pitifm  refuse  found  with  marked  success.  The  Basuto  strongholds 
upon  the  heaps  of  rubbish,  smash  and  gnaw  Tan^esberg  and  Treine  were  captured.  At 
them.  This  appalling  distress  at  last  impelled  the  former,  Bushnli,  the  brother  of  Moshesh 
the  £uniahed  b^ngs  toacts  of  violence  and  un-  (chief  of  the  Basutos),  was  killed.  On  Feb- 
heard-of  vileness  and  cannibalism.  They  at-  ruary  22d,  the  Free  State  burghers  captured, 
tacked  men  and  beasts,  and  even  killed  their  own  with  the  loss  of  only  three  men,  the  native 
children,  salted,  and  ate  them.  In  spite  of  hun-  stronghold  Kilme,  with  1,500  horses,  8,000 
dreds  of  thousands  of  francs  sent  over  from  sheep  and  goats,  and  11,000  head  of  cat- 
France,  the  famished  Bedouins  perish  in  incredi-  tie.  In  Mard^  Governor  Wodehoase  issued 
ble  numbers.  Bodies  are  still  found  side  by  a  proclamation,  declaring  the  Basutos  British 
side  in  the  ditches,  on  the  high-roads,  or  in  the  subjects,  and  tne  count^  inhabited  by  them 
brooks,  devoured  by  hyenas  or  Jackals.".  British  territory.    The  commander  of  the  Eag- 

In  Morocco  the  situaton  was  reported  to  be  lish  frontier  police  in  Basuto-land,  Sir  Walter 

even  worse  than  in  Algeria.     According  to  Ourrie,  wrote  to  Commandant  Joubert  (of  the 

an  acoonnt  in  the  Paris  Gofutitutionnely  num-  Orange  Fr^e  State),  re<]ue8ting  him  to  abstain 

bers  c^Tpersons  were  constantly  dying  of  hun-  from  any  acts  of  aggression  against  the  Basutos, 

ger.    Tne  roads  were  covered  every  morning  and  informing  him  that  if  any  such  were  at- 

with  the  dying  and  the  dead.    The  rich  were  tempted  he  should  feel  bound  to  aid  the  Basu- 

poweriess  to  save  these  poor  creatures;  and  tos  in  resisting  them.    To  this  the  command- 

the  number  of  those  who  perished,  either  of  ant  replied  that  he  had  no  instructions  to  ac- 

honger  or  the  epidemic,  was  estimated  at  one-  knowledge   Sir   Walter^s  authority,  and   re- 

Ibarth  of  the  entire  population.    *^  It  is  not,  as  quested  that  he  would  restrain  the  Basutos, 

wHl  be  seen,*' says  the  Gofutitutionnel,  ''Al-  and  clear  them  out  of  the  conquered  territory. 

5'ia  alone  which  has  Just  passed  through  a  An  offer  of  the  governor  of  the  Free  State  of 

lorable  criuris.    In  Tunis,  as  in  Morocco,  the  three  hundred  farms  in  the  Basuto  territory, 
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to  be  held  nnder  British  title,  was  submitted 
by  the  president  to  the  Volkaraad  of  the  Free 
Btate,  and  rejected  bj  them.  The  Volkaraad 
decided  to  send  a  deputation  to  the  British 
Gh>Yemment  to  represent  their  case ;  and  they 
requested  Governor  Wodehouse  to  staj  all  pro- 
ceedings tin  the  result  should  be  known.  The 
governor  said  he  would  consent  if  the  presi- 
dent would  give  guarantees  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  peace  in  the  mean  time.  The  president's 
reply  did  not  lead  to  a  perfect  understanding, 
but  subsequentiy  the  Free  Btate  relinquished 
the  hostile  position  it  had  assumed  in  reference 
to  the  British  protection  of  Basutoland,  and  a 
deputation  waited  upon  Governor  Wodehouse 
to  inquire  if  there  was  any  possibility  of  the 
Free  State  joining  the  Federal  Union  with  the 
South-Africa^  colonies,  and  annexing  it  to  the 
British  crown,  to  which  the  governor  returned 
a  very  guarded  reply. 

The  President  of  the  Transvaal  Republic, 
Prffitorius,  has  annexed,  by  proclamation,  a 
territory  about  three  times  the  size  of  the 
present  republic.  It  has  become  known  that, 
m  the  nortliem  districts  of  this  republic,  de- 
based Europeans,  taking  advantage  of  the  dis- 
tance of  the  district  from  the  centres  of  popu- 
lation and  power,  have  revived  the  slave- 
trade  in  its  worst  form.  A  strong  movement 
for  putting  down  this  new  slave-trade  has 
begun  in  the  towns.  The  discovery  of  rich 
gold-fields  in  the  republic  and  in  the  neighbor- 
ing districts  has,  of  late,  called  special  atten- 
tion to  this  republic  (see  Tbaksvaal  Republio). 

The  expedition  which  the  Portuguese,  in 
Mozambique,  undertook  into  the  exterior,  had 
a  fatal  issue,  the  larger  portion  of  the  expedi- 
tion being  massacred  by  the  natives. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  area  and 
population  of  the  principal  divisions  of  Africa.* 


ContitriM. 


Moroooo 

Algeria. 

Tanlfl... 

Tripoli  (inclnslye  of  Barca  and 

reuan). 
Egyptian  T( 
Sabara. 


Bgyptian  Territory. 


Mohammedan  empires  of  the 
Middle  Soadan 

The  Western  Soadan,  iodnsive 
of  Liberia,  Dahomey,  French. 
Brltisb,  Portngaeee,  and 
Dntch  possessions 

Bastem  AMca  (including  Abys 
sinia) 

South  Aflrica  Ouclusiye  of  the  Or- 
anse  Free  State,  the  Trans- 
vaal Bepublic,  and  the  Baau 
to  Territory) 

Equatorial  Territory 

Istands  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean. . . 

Islands  in  the  Indian  Ocwn 
(IndnslTe  of  Madagascar) .... 


Bi[ian  milM. 


Total. 


960,608 

968,817 

46,710 

844,498 

660,061 
9,486,478 

681,017 


818,686 
1,504,660 


l,065,074r 
1,799,964 

9,791 

987,004 


11,666,668 1 


iBlMMtaati. 


9,760,000 

9,081,946 

060,000 

780,000 
7.406,000 
4,000,000 

88,800,000 


88,600,000 
90,700,000 


16,000,000 

48,000,000 

115,068 

6,500,800 


Among  the  most  Important  of  the  native 
states  bdong,  besides  Morocco,  Tunis,  Tripoli, 
and  Egypt,  the  area  and  population  of  which 
have  been  given  in  the  above  list,  the  follow- 
ing :  Liberia,  9,567  square  miles,  717,500  in- 
habitants; Abyssinia^  158,893  square  miles, 
8,000,000  inhabitants ;  the  Orange  Free  State, 
48,049  square  miles,  50,000  inhabitants;  the 
Transvaal  Republic,  77,964  square  miles,  120,- 
000  inhabitants ;  Madagascar,  282,815  square 
miles,  5,000^000  inhabitants. 

Ohrisliamty  is  steadily  advancing  in  Africa. 
It  is  the  ruling  religion  in  the  large  posses- 
sions and  dependencies  of  England,  France, 
Spain,    Portugal,  Netherlands,  in  Abyssinia, 
Liberia,  the  Orange  Free  State,  and  the  Tran»- 
vaal  Republic.    To  these  states  Madagascar 
win  soon  be  added,  as  the  new  Queen  favors 
Ohristianity,  and  the  Ohristianization  of  tiie 
country  mt^es  rapid  progress.    The  popula- 
tioft  which  is  in  connection  with  or  under  the 
influence  of  the  Protestant  Ohurch  is  estima- 
ted as  follows :  British  possessions,  500,000 ; 
Algeria,  10,000;  Egypt,  10,000;  Liberia,  40,- 
000;  Madagascar,  50,000;  Orange  Free  State, 
15,000;  Transvaal  Republic,  80,000;  Eaffra- 
ria,  and  Basuto  Territory,  80,000 ;  total  685,- 
000.    The  Roman  Catholic  population  is  esti- 
mated at  1,106,200 :  embracing  140,000  in  the 
British  possessions;    188,000  in  the  French; 
489,000  in  the   Portuguese;    12,000   in   the 
Spanish;   100,000  in  Angola,  Benguela,  and 
Mozambique;    190,000  in  Algeria;   50,000  in 
Egypt ;  80,000  in  Abyadnia;  200  in  Morocco ; 
10,000  in  Tunis  and  Tripoli;    and  2,000  in 
Madagascar.    About  8,000,000  in  Abyssinia, 
and  200,000  in  Egypt,  are   connected  with 
Eastern  Churches;  making  the  total  Christian 
population  of  Africa  about  5,000,000. 

AGRICULTURE.    In  the  article  Aobioot- 
TiTSE,  in  the  AjmuAL  Cyclop jedia  for  the  year 

1867,  it  was  found  impossible  to  obtain  accu- 
rate statistics  of  the  crops  of  that  year,  owing 
to  an  unusual  delay  in  making  the  returns  to 
the  Agricultural  Department  of  the  Govern- 
ment. They  were  not,  in  fact,  collated  and 
published  in  full  till  about  the  first  of  June, 

1868.  The  estimates  given  were,  h'owe'^er,  s 
very  close  approximation  to  the  actual  figures, 
as  a  comparison  of  the  following  tables  witl 
the  estimates  of  that  volume  will  demonstrate 
For  frirther  comparison,  and  as  indicating  th( 
advance  in  the  quantity  of  agricultural  prod 
nets,  we  give  the  aggregates  of  1850  and  ol 
1860  also: 


100,960,600 


*  The  aboTO  flgures  are  taken  from  Behm^s  Geofffophi- 
ichs$  Jahrbueh^  toI.  L  (Qotha,  1868),  wbich  is  genenlly  ac- 
knowledged as  a  standard  aathority  on  Koograpbical  sub- 
jects. 

t  As  several  inland  lakes  are  not  indnded  in  the  above 
listofcoontries,  this  total  is  somewhat  larger  than  the 
aggregate  of  the  above  flgures. 


ARTICLES. 

1810. 

I860. 

188T. 

Com bushels. 

Wheat do.... 

Aye.  •.•••••••  QO . .  • . 

Oats do.... 

Barlej do. . . . 

Buckwheat.,  do.... 

Potatoes do.... 

Tobacco . .  .pounds . 

Hay tons... 

Cotton bales.. 

Wool pounds. 

608,071,104 

100,486,044 

14,188,818 

146,684,100 

6,167,016 

8,066,01S 

66,707,806 

100,768,666 

18,888,649 

9,446,708 

62,516,960 

888,709,740 
178,104,094 

91,101,880 
179,648,186 

16,896,806 

17,671,818 
lll,148,8(n 
484,900,461 

10,088,806 
5,887,069 

60,964,918 

788,890,00 

917,875.40 
28,490,0C 

976,098,0( 
96,797,0C 
S1,8S0,0( 
07,788,0( 

SS8,T»4,0( 
9a,9T7,0( 

s,»no,o< 

llie,UUO,0< 
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FoDowing  the  same  order  in  regard  to  crops.  Beason.  The  crop  was  not  far  from  272,000,000 

\re  give  our  n^al  brief  notes  of  the  crops  or  bushels. 

1868 :  Bablbt  is  one  of  the  smaller  cereal  crops, 

The  Kajzx,  or  Indiait  Oosn,  crop,  thoagh  except  on  the  Pacific,  where  it  takes  the  place 

much  better  than  that  of  1867,  and  of  Icugor  to  a  great  extent  of  Indian  com.    In  the  At- 

amoant  than  the  crop  of  1859-^60  (specified  lantic  and  central  States  it  is  mainly  grown  for 

above),  is  yet  a  decrease  in  proportion  to  the  malt.    The  crop  east  of  the  Mississippi  was 

increase  of  popnlation.    The  Pacific  States  and  smaller  than  last  year ;  west  of  that  river,  and 

Territories  are  nnsnited  to  the  production  of  especially  on  the  Pacific  cost,  it  was  somewhat 

Indian  cora,  and  the  amoant  raised  there  is  larger.    It  did  not  probably  exceed  25,000,000 

very  alight.    Leaving  these  States  and  Terri-  bushels. 

torietf  ont  of  the  account,  the  com  crop  of  1868  Buokwhkat  was  deficient  in  several  of  the 

was,  in  round  numbers,  905,178,000  bushels.  States  where  it  is  grown.    In  Connecticut, 

Its  quality  was  generally  very  good,  though  in  New  Jersey,  Minnesota,  and  Oalifomia  it  was 

Iowa,  Southern  Illinois,  and  some  other  low  quite  up  to  the  average.    The  yield  in  the  ag- 

landa,  Hiere  was  more  smut  than  usuaL  gregate  was  nearly  21,000,000  bushels. 

The  Wheat  crop  is  slightly  larger  than  last  The  Potato  crop  has  favorably  disappointed 

year,  thoagh  it  will  not  probably  exceed  225,-  the  farmers.    It  was  thought  early  in  the  sea- 

000,000  bushels.     The  promise  of^  the  early  son  that  it  would  prove  seriously  deficient  in 

summer  was  not  realized  at  the  harvest.    The  Indiana,    Illinois,  Michigan,  New  York,  and 

acreage  devoted  to  wheat  was  considerably  Pennsylvania,  and  that  these  great  deficiencies 

greater  than  tiie  previous  year,  but  it  is  a  fact  would  reduce  the  aggregate  below  that  of  last 

which  ought  to  excite  alarm,  that  the  yield  to  year,  though  Southern  New  England,  New 

the  acre  in  the  older  wheat-fields  is  rapidly  de-  Jersey,  Delaware,  the  Gulf  States,  and  Oalifor- 

creasing.      Land  which,    twenty  years   ago,  nia  reported  a  more  than  average  crop.    The 

yielded  twenty-eight  to  thirty  bushels  to  fiie  aggregate  production,  however,  nroves  to  be 

acre,  and  ten  years  ago  from  eighteen  to  twen-  about  11  per  cent,  in  advance  of  last  year,  and 

tj-two  bushels,  now  produces  only  from  nine  though  it  does  not  approach  to  the  enormous 

to  twelve  bnshels,  and  wheat  is  ceasing  to  be  a  crop  of  1859,  it  will^robably  not  fall  below 

paying  crop.    The  whole  wheat-growing  re-  75,000,000  bushels.    The  sweet-potato  crop  is 

gion  east  of  the  MissLssippi  has,  within  ten  also  larger  than  last  year, 

years  past^  barely  held  its  own — ^Wisconsin,  Tobacco  is  an  uncertain  crop,  though,  when 

Illinois,  Michigan,  Indiana,  and  Ohio,  but  just  successful,  a  profitable  one.    The  retums  are 

makbi^  op  the  de^dency  in  New  York,  Penn-  incomplete,  even  fi'om  the  States  where  it  is 

sylvanla,  Maryland,  Yirg^ia,  Kentucky,  and  most  largely  grown,  but,  so  far  as  can  be  deter- 

the  other  States  of  the  Atlantic  slope.    The  mined,  indicate  a  crop  of  about  882,000,000  of 

production  of  even  the  most  fertile  of  these  pounds. 

States,  to  the  acre,  is  decreaeang  year  by  year.  The  Hat  crop  was  ^  almost  uniformly  good, 
and  their  aggregates  are  only  kept  up  or  in-  Florida  and  Kansas  being  the  only  marked  ex- 
creased  by  the  enlarged  area  devoted  to  this  ceptions,  and  in  neither  State  is  the  hay  crop 
crop.  On  the  other  hand,  the  territory  lying  of  prime  importance.  The  retums  indicate  a 
between  the  Mississippi  River  and  the  Pacific  yield  of  about  32,500,000  tons. 
Ocean,  which,  in  1869,  produced  but  25,000,000  Oottow,  concerning  which  there  were  seri- 
busJiek,  harvested,  in  1868,  above  65,000,000.  one  apprehensions  during  the  summer  from  the 
bushds,  more  than  one-fourth  of  the  whole  depredations  of  the  army  worm,  proves  to  have 
bemg  yielded  by  Oalifomia.  The  yield  to  the  somewhat  exceeded  the  aggregate  of-  last  year, 
acre  m  tiiat  State  is  between  thirty  and  forty  though  upon  fewer  acres.  The  following  is 
bushels.  The  cause  of  this  decreased  produo-  the  estimate  of  the  Oommissioner  of  Agricul- 
tion  in  the  States  east  of  the  Mississippi  is  the  ture  in  December,  which,  as  he  himself  acknowl- 
abstraction,  by  continued  cropping,  of  those  edges,  was  undoubtedly  below  the  truth.  Later 
constituents  of  the  soil  which  go  to  the  making  reports  bring  up  the  aggregate  to  fallj  2,500,- 
of  the  wheat  culm  and  berry.  If  these  can  be  000  bales  of  400  lbs.  each, 
restored  to  the  soil  in  full,  the  old  yield  per  ,  fH^TL, 
acre  ought  to  be  regained.                                        North  Carolina 140,000 

T.,„^,„^^  „  1*™  ^,v«  Ax^v^'m^  v.r^4' \\^\^  i^        South  CapoUna. 180,000 

Kte,  never  a  large  crop,  diners  but  little  m       Georma 290,000 

amount  from  last  year,  with  possibly  a  small       Florida. ....... ..' 85,000 

fnun  from  the  greater  plumpness  of  ihe  berry.       Alabama 286,000 

It  may  safely  be  put   down    at  24,000,000       MiBsiflBippi 400,000 

Vn.!.^!!  "IT  17  IJomaiana 2o0,ow 

Mshels.  5:^^      260,000 

Oats  are  a  very  important  crop.    Theyield       Arkarias 265^000 

Yas  light  in  most  of  the  Atlantic  States ;  not       Tennessee  ..*.*.*..'.'........ 200,000 

a  fell  average  m  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  and       OtherStates ^^lOOQ 

Iowa,  but  west  of  the  Mississippi  above  the  _  _                                       2  880  000 

average.     In  California,  oats  are  extenrively  *     * 

iDowed  for  hay  before  the  grain  is  ripe,  the  The  Wool  crop  is  somewhat  smaller  than  in 

ordinary  grasses  not  enduring  the  long  dry  1867.    This  was  due  to  the  protracted  depres- 
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sion  in  woollen  mannfactnres,  which  has  caused 
many  wool -growers  to  sell  hoth  lambs  and 
ewes  to  the  batchers,  as  the  most  profitable 
method  of  disposing  of  them.  The  markets 
have  been  throughout  the  year  glutted  with  car- 
casses of  mutton ;  and  the  number  of  sheep, 
which  had  increased  with  great  rapidity  during 
the  past  seven  or  eight  years,  must  have  dimin- 
ished during  the  year  1868.  The  wool-clip  is 
stated  at  104,000,000  pounds. 

Of  other  crops  less  universally  cultivated, 
SoBOHUM  seems  to  have  been  about  the  same 
in  quality  as  last  year ;  the  Suoab  from  the 
Oane,  which  is  made  in  only  five  States  to  any 
extent,  viz.,  Georgia,  Florida,  Louisiana,  Texas, 
and  Arkansas,  was  a  much  lar^r  crop  tlian  in 
any  previous  year  since  1860,  m  Lomsiana  the 
production  being  more  than  twice  that  of  1867, 
and  in  the  otl^er  States  from  15  to  80  per  cent, 
more.  The  production  of  Sugab  from  the 
SuoAB  Beet,  though  it  has  not  yet  attained 
to  any  considerable  prominence,  is  increasing, 
not  only  in  Illinois,  but  also  in  Oalifomia, 
where  it  bids  fair  to  become  an  important 
branch  of  agricultural  labor,  and  in  several 
other  States. 

The  Hop  crop,  in  1868,  has  been  for  the 
most  part  a  failure ;  the  blight  and  aphis  have 
both  seriously  ii^jured  the  crop,  and  the  impor- 
tation has  been  so  large  as  to  depress  the  price 
to  about  the  cost  of  production.  The  hop-grow- 
ers  of  the  Wisconsin  hop   district,  who  in 

1867  found  hop-growing  so  profitable,  were  in 

1868  completely  in  despair;  many  of  them 
have  abandoned  their  hop-yards  or  destroyed 
the  vines. 

Flax  has  received  in  several  States  a  new 
impulse  from  the  new  machinery  for  dressing 
and  breaking  it.  In  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Ne- 
braska, and  California,  as  well  as  in  several  of 
the  Eastern  States,  a  much  greater  breadth  of 
land  has  been  devoted  to  uiis  crop  than  for 
many  years  past.  The  leguminous  plants. 
Beans  and  nAS,  have  yielded  a  better  crop 
than  usual,  though  the  demand  is  not  so  great 
for  them  as  it  was  during  the  war. 

Of  Fnurrs,  the  apple  crop  in  Maine,  New 
Hampshire,  Massachusetts,  North  Carolina, 
Georgia,  most  of  the  Gulf  States,  Minnesota, 
Kansas,  and  California,  was  above  the  average, 
in  all  the  other  States  far  below.  In  Pennsyl- 
vania, Delaware,  Maryland,  Indiana,  and  Illinois, 
it  was  an  entire  failure,  and  in  several  other 
States  where  it  was  usually  one  of  the  most 
staple  crops  the  product  was  not  one-half  that 
of  the  previous  year.  The  Pbab  crop  was  also 
deficient  in  most  of  the  States,  North  Carolina, 
Georgia,  Louisiana,  Texas,  Arkansas,  and  Cali- 
fornia being  the  only  exceptions.  * 

The  Peaoh  crop  was  deficient,  except  in 
Michigan,  Illinois,  Missouri,  and  the  Gulf 
States. 

The  yield  of  Gbapes  on  the  Atlantic  sea- 
board was  very  small,  and  they  were  of  in- 
dififerent  quality.  In  the  interior,  and  espe- 
cially in  the  Seneca  Lake  district,  New  York,  in 


the  vicinity  of  Lakes  Erie  and  Ontario,  in  Mis- 
souri, and  in  California,  they  were  abundant 
and  of  excellent  quality.  The  culture  of  the 
grape,  both  for  the  fruit  and  for  wine,  has  at- 
tained such  magnitude  in  our  country  that  it 
must  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  important 
of  the  minor  crops.  Its  annual  prodact  in 
fruit  and  wine  is  not  less  than  ten  millions  of 
dollars,  and  it  is  increasing  in  a  very  n^id 
ratio.  In  the  Southern  States,  grape-cnlture 
has  excited  less  attention,  especially  with  ref- 
erence to  the  manufacture  of  wine.  The  va- 
rieties of  the  grape  most  in  favor  at  the  N'orth 
have  not  generally  proved  as  snccessM  at  the 
South ;  and  though  the  Catawba,  Norton's  Yir- 
ginia,  and  the  Herbemont,  were  all  grapes  of 
Southern  origin,  neither  the  Southern  Atlantic 
nor  the  Gulf  States  have  given  any  great  atten- 
tion to  their  development.  A  native  grape 
of  very  marked  character,  and  though  possess- 
ing some  faults,  yet  apparently  well  adapted  to 
the  production  of  some  classes  of  wines,  has 
recentiy  attained  considerable  notoriety,  though 
it  has  long  been  cultivated  rather  negligently, 
in  the  South.  It  is  called  the  Souppemanff^  and 
there  seem  to  be  three  subvarieties  of  it,  the 
white,  the  black,  and  the  purple,  all  posseasdng 
similar  characteristics,  but  differing  in  the  de- 
gree of  acidity,  and  in  some  of  their  qualities 
for  the  production  of  wine.  This  grape,  which 
can  only  be  cultivated  successfilly  in  the  long 
and  warm  summers  of  the  South,  will  donbt- 
less^eatly  improve  by  careful  cultivation.  It 
has  a  positive  character,  is  very  hardy  and  full 
of  vitality,  and  is  said  not  to  be  subject  to  mil- 
dew or  blight,  to  yield  plentifiilly,  and  to  be  in- 
capable of  propagation  except  from  seeds  or 
layers.  It  is  said  also  to  be  the  only  grape 
which  is  free  from  the  attacks  of  the  grape- 
vine borer  (.^eria  poli»t^onnis\  which 
gnaws  the  roots  of  the  grape-vine,  and  does 
great  mischief  in  Ohio  and  Missouri. 

The  nxmiber  of  bushels,  acreage,  and  value 
of  farm  products  for  the  year  1867,  and  also 
the  average  yield  i>er  acre  of  fiirm  products 
in  each  State,  the  same  year,  was  as  follows. 
The  value  of  these  statistics  in  indicating  the 
degeneration  of  the  soil  for  staple  crops,  and 
the  importance  of  tiie  agricultural  interest, 
cannot  be  overestimated : 

Jbbli  showing  uUmaUd  quarUUieSy  aereagej  and  07- 
gregaU  wuu4  of  the  pHncijpal  cropt  of  the  /arm 
fnl807. 


PBODUCTS. 

Ko.of  taahdi. 

No.  of  MBM. 

Vain*. 

IndUmcorn 

Wheftt  

706,890,000 
S19,441,«)0 
98,184,000 
978,096,000 
96,797,000 
91,850,000 
97,788,000 

18,891,661 
1,680,175 

10,740,416 
1,181,917 
1,997.896 
1,199,106 

$610,048,890 

«a,796,4ao 

Bye 

89,499,700 

Oats 

179,479,970 

Barlej 

99,860.180 

Backwheat 

Potatoes 

98,460,660 
89.976.880 

Totol 

1,497,619,400 

66,898,689 

494,888 

90,090,664 

7,000,000 

$1,878,814,130 

Tobaoeo. . .  .ponnde . 

Hay tons... 

Cotton iMles.. 

818,794,000 

96,977,000 

2,480,000 

41,988,481 
879,864,670 
990,000,000 

Total 

04,848,596 

$9,007,409,981 

AGRIOULTTJRE. 
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TABLE  SHOWIH«  THB  ATEEAOS  TISLD  OT  FABM  PBODU0T8  PBB  AOXB  FOB  THB  TBAB  1867. 


STATE& 

• 

Oan. 

Wkart. 

&7I. 

OrtA. 

Bvl«7. 

MwW 

FOtetoM. 

Toteem. 

Ragr. 

Hinnct 

88.4 
85.5 
86.2 
85.7 
26.7 
88 
80.4 
88.1 
82 
16.8 
28.4 
20.9 
11.6 
9.6 
18.1 
11.8 
16.2 
15.7 
15.6 
28.2 
26.5 
28.7 
29.7 
24.7 
27.2 
28.8 
29.2 
28.7 
81.4 
88.6 
80 
88.8 
88.6 
86 

10.6 
12.1 
15.8 
16 
16.9 
17.5 
14.5 
14 
12.5 
9.8 
11 
8 

6.9 
6.4 
8 

7.9 
7.8 
9.5 
8 

9.5 

9.2 

8.6 

10.5 

8.2 

12.4 

11.4 

10.6 

11.6 

12.4 

12.8 

12.5 

12.7 

14 

15 

BnA. 

14.8 
14.7 
15 
15.6 
16 
14 
15 
18.7 
18.7 
7 

18.4 
8.5 
7.7 
5.7 
8.1 
8 

7.9 
11.5 
12.5 
16.8 
18.2 
10.5 
12.4 
10.7 
16.2 
15 
14.1 
18.4 
17.2 
16.5 
18.8 
19.4 
20.8 
25.2 

Ami. 

22 
27.5 

80.1 
26.7 
27 
27.5 
26.2 
27 
80 
16.6 
28.2 
17 

.18.8 
11.1 
12.4 
17 
11.7 
18 
14 
28.5 
16.7 
16.4 
21.5 
18.8 
80 
80.1 
10.9 
.  81.1 
29.5 
85 
88 
42 
86 
89.2 

BuA. 
18.8 

24.5 

28.4 

22.6 

25 

23.2 

20 

21.5 

20 

28.8 

26 

12.8 

9 

6 
14.8 
14.8 
14.4 

8 

.... 
24.8 
15 
19.5 
20.8 
17 
21.1 
22.8 
21.1 
24 
20.9 
26.8 
28.6 
29 
26.7 
27 

21.9 

22.8 

25.4 

18 

15.5 

18 

90 

19.8 

16.8 

16.6 

18.8 

12.8 

17.5 

•  •  0  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  ■  « 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

16* 
14.8 

12.8 

21 

16.2 

16.7 

18.5 

17.2 

15.6 

14.4 

20.6 

19.7 

•  •  »  ■ 

AhA. 
86.6 
97.5 

116.9 
96 
72.5 
68 
84 
56.6 
74.4 
41.6 
71 
67 
98 
89.4 

101 

148 
72.4 
85 

101 

180.8 
94 
72.4 
69.6 
60.7 
78.9 
60.6 
78.2 
75.4 
97.5 
96 

110 

108.7 

109 
95 

.... 
600 
600 

1,100 
.... 

1,266 
588 
600 
725 
600 
468 
690 
652 
600 
615 
600 
600 
600 
500 
600 
714 
620 
690 
562 
802 
678 
809 
667 

1,000 
660 
600 
666 
550 
484 

TtaM. 

New  Htrnpahire.  •  .•...•..*• 

V^TBMml; 

MaaflafChuMttn 

Ponni>€4unqt  rr,.-, 

New  YgA. 

New  Jeney 

Driiiware. 

Maijlind 

ViTgini*. 

North  Csroliiia 

Soath  CuroiyDA 

Geoniut 

Florida 

MlHlBflppi 

TiOidflUDft 

TeniA 

TennesM*  ................. 

Vest  Vir^nift 

"Ksabaiekj 

lliatoaii 

Tllinoia ,, 

OMo 

lifinii^^Ota. 

Iowa 

Kuiufl 

Nebraska 

A«  • 

The  stock-raiserB  of  tho  oonntry  have  met 
with  heavy  losses  daring  the  past  year  from 
the  splenic  or  Texan  fever,  plenro-pnenmonia, 
and  other  diseases  among  homed  oattle,  for  a 
fall  account  of  which  see  ^^  Oattle,  RBCBirT 
EpiDsao  Dtrbawkb  of,"  in  this  Tolame;  the 
mortality  among  swine,  from  Hog  Cholera,  has 
also  been  very  great,  amonnting,  according  to 
the  statement  of  the  Commissioner  of  Agricnl- 
tare,  to  not  less  than  $15,000,000.  There  have 
been  also  complaints  of  heavy  losses  in  the 
flocks  of  sheep  in  Illinois,  Texas,  and  some 
other  States  from  grab,  scab,  and  foot-rot.  In 
Texas  and  Georgia  an  epidemic  which  seems 
to  partake  of  the  character  of  cerebro-spinal 
meningitis,  has  prevailed  with  very  fatal  re- 
salts  among  the  horses. 

The  new  textile  fibre,  Ramie,  is  attracting 

mach   attention,  and  is  likely  to   be  verf 

thoroughly  tested  daring  the  coming   year. 

Senator  Spragne,  of  Rhode  Island,  one  of  the 

largest  mannfactnrers  of  cotton  and  woollen 

goods  in  the  United  States,  has  become  so  fhlly 

B3ti^ed  of  its  good  qnalities,  that  he  has  par- 

chased  a  large  estate  in  Florida  to  be  devoted 

exclusively  to  its  caltivation.    It  is  scud  to  be 

very  hardy,  not  liahle  to  be  attacked  by  any  of 

the  known  insect  depredators,  to  produce  a 

fiVre  intermediate  in  character  between  sUk  and 

liaen,  and  to  yield  somewhat  more  than  three 

times  as  large  a  qnantity  to  the  acre  as  cotton, 

8Dd  in  the  extreme  South  to  produce  three  or 

fiKir  crops  a  year.    It  is  cultivated  much  in  the 


same  way  as  sugar-cane.  How  much  of  all 
this  is  true  will  probably  be  known  a  year 
hence. 

The  immense  waste  of  sewage  matters,  espe- 
cially in  our  great  cities,  and  the  startling  de- 
crease in  the  fertility  of  our  cultivated  lands, 
after  a  few  years  of  liberal  crops,  despite  the 
attempts  to  renew  their  productiveness  by  ar- 
tificial or  carefully-husbanded  natural  manures, 
have  properly  excited  the  solicitude  of  large- 
minded  and  iuteUigent  agriculturists.  The 
most  promising  plan  for  restoring  in  part  to  the 
soil  the  elements  of  fertility,  which  have  been 
drawn  from  it  by  the  oonsumption  of  food, 
would  seem  to  be  the  adoption  of  some  method 
of  deodorizing  and  dinnfecting  human  exore- 
mentitious  matters,  and  using  them  as  fertiliz- 
ers. This  is  very  perfectly  aiid  readily  accom- 
plished, wherever  they  can  be  used,  by  Rev. 
Henry  Moule's  earth-closets.  The  disinfectant 
and  aeodorizer  which  he  uses  ia  simply  dried 
earth,  which  possesses  great  power  of  absorp- 
tion, and  prevents  any  unpleasant  odor.  It 
can  be  used  by  his  system  repeatedly  for  this 
purpose  by  simple  drying,  and  then  becomes  a 
more  active  and  perfect  fertilizer  than  the  best 

Siano.  The  fertility  of  the  cultivated  lands  of 
hina  and  Japan,  which  have  been  for  three 
or  four  thousand  years  under  cultivation,  has 
been  maintained  by  tiie  use  of  these  manures. 
Many  of  the  fiulures  of  our  great  staple  crops, 
from  rust  and  blight,  from  midge  ana  Hessian 
fly,  from  anny  and  boll  worm,  from  caterpillars 
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and  grasshoppers,  are  due  primarilj  to  the  ground,  or  on  the  roots  of  plants,  trees,  and 
waning  fertility  of  the  soil,  and  the  fact  that  shmbs,  the  free  nse  of  the  Phceniz  disinfeo- 
these  depredators  find  in  the  great  decrease  of  tant  or  some  other  powder,  containing  a  con< 
the  grasses  and  weeds,  which  are  their  natoral  siderable  qnantity  of  the  carbolate  of  lime  in 
aliment,  the  necessity  of  preying  npon  the  more  fine  powder,  seems  to  be  the  most  effectual 
predons  crops,  and  that  these  in  their  torn  can-  remedy.  Bat  the  greater  part  are  hatch^ 
not  derive  from  the  impoverished  soil  the  from  eggs  deposited  on  the  plants  themselves, 
means  of  replacing  the  tissues  which  the  raven-  For  these,  syringing  or  sprinkling  with  sul- 
ous  insects  have  devoured.  This  leads  us  to  phur  is  the  only  effectual  remedy.  There  are 
speak  of  the  terrible  plague  of  insects  ii^ju-  many  washes  or  solutions  recommended  as 
nous  to  vegetation  experienced  daring  the  past  certain  to  destroy  these  insect  pests ;  soma  of 
year.  To  a  considerable  extent  these  were  them  are  doubtless  dSective,  but  they  kill  the 
new  enemies.  The  army-worm  and  the  boll-  plant  as  well  as  the  insects.  A  solution  of 
worm  preyed  upon  the  cotton  as  they  had  done  tobacco-soap,  a  filthy,  disgusting  compound,  is 
before ;  the  midge  and  the  Hessian  fly  com-  largely  advertised,  but  is  not  always  emcacions ; 
mitted  ravages  among  the  cereal  grains;  the  the  suds  from  whale-oU  soap,  which  is  also 
aphis  or  plant-louse  family,  universal  pests,  strongly  reconmiended,  frequently  fails ;  that 
destroying  with  equal  zest  the  life-juices  of  of  cresylio  soap  is  better,  and  is  perhaps  pref- 
the  hop,  the  rose,  the  potato,  and  the  grape ;  erable  to  any  thing  else,  but  there  is  danger 
and  the  grasshoppers  were  almost  universally  to  the  plants  if  it  is  applied  in  too  great 
prevalent  and  destructive  to  grass,  to  herbage  strength.  Numberless  nostrums  have  been 
and  foliage,  not  only  on  the  plains  of  Kansas,  advertised  as  sure  to  accomplish  the  object,  but 
Nebraska,  and  Iowa,  but  in  the  hills  and  val-  those  which  are  best  owe  their  value  to  the 
leys  of  the  Eastern  States.  These  were  old  foes,  presence  of  either  cresylio  or  carbolic  acid  in 
But  the  newer  comers  were  the  ten-lined  spear-  some  form  of  combination, 
man,  or  potato-bug,  which  has  for  some  years  For  the  destruction  of  the  *'  ten-lined  spear- 
committed  such  havoc  upon  the  potato  crop  ;  man"  or  potato-bug  (which,  though  belonging 
the  great  variety  of  beetles  large  and  smalL  to  the  fjEunily  of  the  Cantharida^  like  the  potato 
which  have  attacked  the  roots  of  grasses  and  blister-fly,  Canthoiris  vittatOy  was  well  known 
Other  plants ;  the  larvea  of  innumerable  moth  in  the  Eastern  States,  is  now  named  by  ento- 
and  butterfly  tribes,  from  the  odious  measur-  mologists  JDoryphora  decim  lineatck^  from  its 
ing-worm.  the  ProcrU  (those  yellow  worms  peculiar  m'arkmgs),  various  means  have  been 
with  black  dots  which  are  found  in  colonies  of  recommended,  but  none  of  them  thoroughly 
from  15  to  100  on  the  under  side  of  the  grape  effective.  The  use  of  slaked  lime  in  powder, 
leaves) ;  the  eiffht-barred  Alypia,  whose  Hght-  sprinkled  over  the  vines,  of  sawdust  saturated 
blue  color  banded  with  black  renders  him  less  with  coal-oil,  of  brine  (which  must  be  mach 
disgusting  than  his  depredations  warrant;  to  diluted  or  it  will  kill  the  plants  as  well  as  the 
the  giant  larvea  of  the  sphinx  tribes,  huge  bugs),  of  powdered  hellebore  (somewhat  dan- 
loathsome  creatures  of  various  shades^  from  gerous,  being  an  active  poison),  and  of  soot, 
light-green  to  velvety  brown,  and,  prettier  but  have  all  been  recommended.  We  believe  the 
equally  destructive,  the  larv®  of  the  beautiful  suds  from  cresylic  soap  as  good  as  any  of  them, 
wood-nymphs.  When  we  add  to  these  the  Another  method  of  exterminating  the  bugs  is 
whole  race  of  hairy  caterpillars,  and  the  crick-  to  take  a  double  scoop-net,  made  something  like 
ets  which  devour  so  voraciously  every  green  an  eel-pot,  and  passing  it  swiftly  and  vigorously 
thing,  we  have  an  army  of  enemies,  which  will  over  the  potato  vines,  sweep  them  into  it,  and 
almost  drive  the  horticulturist,  the  grape-  then,  when  once  caught  drop  them  into  boiling 
grower,  and  the  farmer,  to  despair.  water.  This  is  effectual,  but  it  is  tedious  work. 
How  shall  we  rid  ourselves  of  these  pests?  The  year  was  more  prolific  than  most  of 
The  birds,  especially  the  sparrows,  the  swal-  those  which  preceded  it,  in  the  publication  of 
lows,  the  wrens,  and  the  robins  are  good  friends  really  able  and  valuable  books  on  agriculture 
inthlsextremity,andif  they  daim  a  few  straw-  and  horticulture.  The  following  were  the 
berries,  cherries,  or  grapes  as  toll,  they  have  most  important :  "  The  Agricultural "  and  the 
richly  earned  them  by  their  activity  and  zeal.  "  Horticultural  Annual "  for  1868 ;  "  The  book 
But  the  insect  tribes  were  too  abundant  in  the  of  Evergreens,"  by  J.  Poopes;  "  Cotton  Oul- 
summer  of  1868  to  be  completely  kept  under  ture,"  by  Lyman ;  "  Darwin's  Variations  of 
by  any  family  of  birds.  The  song-sparrows,  Animals  and  Plants,"  2  vols. ;  "  Gardening  for 
the  most  active  of  these  destroyers  of  noxious  Profit,"  by  Peter  Henderson;  Harris's  "In- 
insects  and  worms,  so  glutt^  themselves  that  sects  injurious  to  Vegetation, "  a  new  edition ; 
after  a  time  they  lost  their  appetite  and  became  "  How  Crops  Grow,"  by  Professor  S.  W.  Jolin- 
discouraged. .  Birds,  too,  do  not  readily  find  son ;  "  The  Percheron  Horse ; "  Harris's  "  Ru- 
or  seize  those  larvea  which  colonize  the  under  ral  Annual^?'  2  vols. ;  "  The  Tim  Bunker  Pa- 
side  of  the  leaves  of  the  grape,  the  pelargonium,  pers";  "The  Crack  Shot,"  by  Barber;  Du 
and  other  large-leaved  plants.  For  these,  other  Breuil's  "  Vineyard  Culture,"  edited  by  Dr. 
measures  of  destruction  or  prevention  are  need-  Warder ;  "Farm  Talk,"  byBrackett ;  Geyelin's 
fdl.  So  far  as  the  eggs,  from  which  these  dep-  '*  Poultry  Breeduig; "  Waring's  "Elements 
redators    are  hatched,  are  deposited  in  the  of  Agriculture." 
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ALABAMA*    At  the  olose  of  the  previons  goTemed  thereby— Msuiing  them  that  they  shall  he 

year,  on  December  28th,  M^or-General  John  ""P^oted  in  the  exerciae  of  their  powers  ao  long  as 

^ha^  been  reUey^^  President ^^^^  S2S£^  ^SSS  u'^^mSld  to  ^^ 

son  from  the  command  of  the  Third  Muitary  Aillest  extent,  the  plenaiy  powers  with  which  he  ia 

District,  comprisLog  the  States  of  Alabama,  intmated,  to  seoiire  protection  of  person  and  property 

Georgia,  and  Florida,  M^jor-deneral  Meade  in  the  district  he  oommanda. 

was  assigned  to  the  same,  and  a  change  of  the  ^  ^  ^^""^^tl^^^S^^x^^^'^ 

district  commander  of  AlabamA  soon  followed,  '    *          '          v         .^         j.        ^     j. 

by  aligning  Brigadier-General  Julius  Hayden  i?®^®  .^^  ^^^^  excitement,  imd   strong 

to  t^posUion  held  by  Miyor-General  Wag-  partisan  feeling,  throughout  tiie  State,  relative 

ner  Swayne                 -^      -»                       ^  to  the  adoption  or  rejection  of  the  new  oonsti- 

Earlyin  the  month  of  January,  M^or  E.  W.  ^^^^^  proposed  by  the  convention,  held  in 

Critt«iden,  post  commandant  at  Montgomery,  ^^^^i  nnder  the  Reconstruction  Act  of  Oon- 

iasued  a  general  order,  forbidding  miUtary  or-  F®"-^  Meeting  were  held  imd  addresses  de- 

ganizations  of  any  character,  except  troops  of  ^^^red,  for  and  against  it.    The  Conservative 

the  United  States.    He  further  directed  that  ^^^  oommittee  caUed  upon  the  people  to 

aU  such  organizations,  in  existence,  should  be  *^™  ^^^^  ^^  ^^  ooncwitrate  their  op- 

immediately  disbanded;  and  that  aU  mayors,  P0Mt»?5  to  the  measure.    A  conference    in 

aherife,  or  other  civil  authorities,  should  re-  JPPOsition  to  the    constituUon.  was  held  at 

pork  at  once  every  violation  of  this  order.  Montgomenr,    and    attended    by    influential 

One  of  the  earliest  acts  of  General  Meade  delegates  from  aU  pMls  of  the  State,    It  w- 

was  to  reinstate  the  clerk  of  the  District  f?®^  ^  address  to  the  people,  setting  forth 

Court,  Charles  R.  Hubbard,  who  had  been  re-  *J®  ^S,*^l?.  Z^  *^®"^  opposition.    They  said 

moved  by  General  Swayne.  ^^   Constitution   was   framed   by  delegates 

The  relations  existing  at  this  time  between  '©presenting  merely  the  blacks  and  non-resi- 

tbe  dril  and  mUitary  authorities  of  the  dis-  jents,  and  not  the  white  inhabitante ;  nearly 

trict  are  explained  in  an  order  issued  by  Gen-  forty  thousand  of  whom  were  disfranchised 

era!  Meade,  on  January  15th,  which  was  as  ^^  the   article  on  franchise,  passed  by  the 

Mows:  convention  that  formed  the   instrument,  m 

Oemral  Orien  No,  10.  order  to  secure  its  success.    They  further  de- 

HaiDQUABTKBs  Thibd  Milctabt  Distbiot,  )  dared  that  so  sweeping  was  the  disfranchise- 

Atlabta,  Ga.,  January  15, 1868.     )  ment,  that  its  effect  would  be  to  place  the 

The  frequency  of  reported  outrages,  and  the  ao-  State  government  in  the  hands  of  the  blacks 
Mmpanying  expresaion  of  opinion  of  BubOTdinate  and  their  abettors.    In  addition,  every  person 
(^oeis,  that  no  justioe  la  to  be  expected  from  the  --a„v;„„  ♦-.  „^x^  ^.-  ~w,«;»«/i  7k  ¥^\rl  I.  ♦^«*. 
dvil  aiUioritiea,''iwiuire  notice  and  action  on  the  ^Mhrng  to  vote  was  required  to  take  a  test- 
part  of  the  nugor-ffenend  commanding.  oatn.    in  the  opimon  of  tne  conference,  this 

1.  The  oomman^ig  general  deairea  it  to  be  nnder-  oath  or  affirmation,  of  itself^  was  rigid  enough 

stood  tbrt  the  trial  and  punishment  of  criminala  ia  to  di^anchise  several  thousands  of  conscien- 

^h^^'i^^rfeii^daTu^  £>'?hj  fr  "?**"•  '^^  "^^'^  ^'^''''  "^"^  "^ 

righto  of  person  and  property  without  diatinotion  of  10110 ws. 

nee  or  color.    Whenever  the  nugor-general  com-  By  the  law  of  Congresa  aa  it  now  stands,  a  mi^orl- 

maodiflff  ia  satisfied,  ftt>m  evidenoe  produced,  that  tv  of  the  regiatered  voters  of  the  State  most  vote  in 

the  drirsothoritiee  faU  to  do  their  duty,  then  prompt  tne   electioq.  or  the  oonstitation   is   not   adopted. 

Kdon  will  be  UJken  by  him,  both  for  the  punish-  There  are  aoout  167,000  registered  votera   in   the 

o»nt  of  crizimiaLB,aiLd  the  removal  from  oifioe  of  der-  State,  so  that  it  wiU  require  84,000  votes  to  adopt 

elict  dvil  officers.  the  constitution. 

%  The  militaiy  are  to  cooperate  with,  and  aid  the  We  could  not,  under  the  unfair  influences  arraved 

oril  authorities  m  the  detection,  capture,  and  custody  aeainst  us,  reasonably  hope  to  secure   more  than 

of  oiimnalfl^^^and  they  are  further  authorized,  in  caaea  84,000  votea  against  the  constitution,  and  unleaa  we 

vhere  they  nare  reason  to  believe  that  the  civil  au-  do  we  would  not  aocompliah  more  by  voting  than  we 

thoriidM  are  not  disposed  to  do  their  duty,  to  retain  would  bv  refusing  to  vote.    Then,  the  most  certain 

crinunalfl  in  custody  until  tiie  fact  becomes  evident,  way  of  defeating  the  constitution,  as  the  law  now 

^bether  the  dril  authorities  will  or  will  not  perform  stands,  is  to  refrain  from  voting. 

thdr  doty— immediately  reporting  their  action  on  all  But,  in  the  event  the  law  ia  changed  by  Congress, 

iQidi  cases  to  these  heaoquarters.  and  it  is  enacted  that  the  majority  of  the  votes  cast 

S>  Writs  of  \abea»  eorpw^  issued  againat  crimi-  shall  decide  upon  the  adoption  or  rejection  of  the 

^  in  the  custody  of  the  mHitary,  willbe  obeyed  ao  constitution,  the  Congress  will  then  have  been  forced 

^  &3  to  produce  the  body  of  the  prisoner  in  court,  to  a  departure  from  the  law  which  it  has  ordained, 

^d  the  making  of  a  respectful  return,  setting  forth  and  the  rule  which  it  has  presented  for  itself  and  the 

the  groonds  and  authority  by  which  tne  priaoner  ia  people  of  the  State,  in  determining  whether  thia  con- 

acid.   Should  the  court  fful  to  respect  the  authority  atitution  ahould  be  the  constitution  of  Alabama,  and 

^T  which  the  priaoner  was  hela,  the  custody  or  will  be  com|>elled  to  exhibit  to  the  world  the  fact 

u«  (Timinal  will  not  be  transferred  to  the  court  with-  that  the  constitution  thev  impose  is  not  the  constitu- 

<^  a  reference  to  these  headquarters.  tion  of  the  people  of  Alabama,  but  the  constitution 

i  The  miqor-general  desires  to  impress  on  the  of  a  minority  of  the  whole  people,  and  that,  a  negro 

offiesra  under  hia  command  tiie  exerciae  of  a  aound  minoritv. 

^eredon  and  good  judgment.    It  ia  hia  detormino-  Could  the   constitution  be    defeated   by  voting 

^toaffordthecivU  authorities  every  opportunity  to  against  it  under  the  assumed  change  in  the  law  or 

^"<^wge  their  duties  untrammeUed  by  any  action  on  ingress,  with  the  unpropitious  and  hostile  influ-- 

"^  put  of  the  militaiy,  but  such  as  they,  the  civil  ences  opposed  to  us  ?    We  are  constrained  to  the  opin- 

ADthorities,  may  invite  and  desire.    He  makes  thia  ion  that  it  could  be : 

Wm  Qotifie  to  the  dvil  anthoritiea  that  they  may  be  1.  Because  the  negroea,  aa  a  body,  will  vote  for  ita 
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adoption.    To  tblB  there  migbt  be  ezoeptioiu,  but  but  will  be  so  cozwidered  when  aooompanied  by  tIo- 

thlB  would  be  the  role.  lent  and  incendiary  artideB  threatening  the  preser- 

S.  The  machinery^  for  oonductinf  the  reffistries,  vation  of  the  peaoe,  or  by  attempts  to  obstmct  ciyjl 

and  the  elections,  is  in  the  hands  of  those  who  favor  officers,  as  indicateNd  in  paragraph  1  of  this   order. 

the  adoption  of  the  oonstitaUon,  and  there  are  no  suf-  Should  any  civil  officer  violate  the  provLsiona  of  this 

floient  means  of  purging  the  ^lls,  or  preventing  or  order,  the  case  will  be  promptly  reported  to   tlieae 

detecting  Iraads  in  the  re^tration  or  in  the  manage-  headquarters. 

"^,  °  jf  ^t    '    ^^    ^  ±i                       •        1  On  the  4th  of  February,  the  vote  for  and 

The  following  reflations  were  Tmanimonsly  ^^g^  ^^e   oonstitution,  prepared  in    1867. 

adopted  by  the  conference :  took  place  and  passed  off  quietly.    The  wbites^ 

JZj'^ead,  1.  That  we  recommend  to  the  people  ^th  unusual  unanimity,  abstained  from    the 

S^4?^en^n%S^y£r^<fn^rff^^^  PolR  and  al^.0  a  large  n^^^^                       The 

to  abstain  from  voting  at  all  the  elections  to  be  hela  nienos  of  tne  constitution  made  a  moat  strenu- 

on  the  fourth  and  fifth  of  February,  either  upon  the  ous  effort  to  poll  as  large  a  YOte  as  possible, 

Question  of  ratifying  or  rejecting  that  constitution,  or  still  they  were  defeated  by  about  15,000  votes. 

^'Xtw.'^Lr'lSi^en'k  to  the  opponenU  Si*. J?'/**'  tokto^the  vot««  was  ^   ex- 

of  said  constitution,  that  they  form  and  mamtain  ef-  ^^^^  to  four  days,  by  order  of  Migor-General 

fective  political  organizations  among  themselves  in  Meade.    About  70,000  YOtos  were  polled  for 

every  portion  of  the  State,  until  they  are  delivered  the    constitution,    while    it    required    about 

from  the  perils  which  are  impending.  86,000  to  insure  its  success.    The  Mends  of 

The  thirtieth  day  of  January  was  recom-  the  constitution  elected  the  (Governor,  W.  H. 

mended  to  the  people  of  the  Stato  as  a  day  of  Smith,  the  Lieutonant-Goyemor,  the  members 

fasting  and  prayer  to  Almighty  Ck>d,  to  dcdiver  of  Congress,  and  a  large  majority  of  the  mem- 

the  people  of  Alabama  *^  from  the  horrors  of  hers  of  the  Legislature, 

negro  domination^'  About  this  time  a  bill,  proTiding  for  tbo  ad- 

A  petition  also  was  prepared  by  the  people  mission  of  Alabama  as  a  Stato  in  the  Union, 

opposed  to  granting  suffrage  to  the  blacLs,  was  introduced  in  the  lower  House  of  Congress 

and  presented  to  the  lower  House  of  Congress,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Reconstrac- 

in  which  they  complained  of  the  ffrievances  tion.  The  minority  of  that  commitoe  submitted, 

under  which  they  considered  that  uie  people  on  March  11th,  to  the  House  of  RepresentatiTea, 

of  Alabama  were  suffering.    They  professed  a  report  in  fayor  of  the  bill,  which  was  to  ea- 

the  humblest  submission  and  obedience  to  the  tablish  the  constitution  thus  r^ected  at  the 

laws,  and  portrayed  the  poyerty  prevailing  on  polls,  chiefly  on  the  ground  that  a  seyere  storm 

account  of  the  unsettled  condition  of  the  Stote,  preventod  the  attendance  of  the  voters  in  the 

owing  to  the  political  animosities  and  strife  Republican  part  of  the  Stato. 

existing.    In  conclusion,  they  said :  A  minority  report  was  also  submitted  agmnst 

We  are  beset  by  secrot  oath-bound  political  sode-  the  bill.    Mr.  Thaddeus  Stevens,  of  Pennsyl- 

ties ;  our  diaracter  and  conduct  are  svstematically  yania,  opposed  the  bill,  on  the  ground  that  it 

misrepresented  and  magnified  to  you  and  in  the  news-  would  be  wrong  to  force  on  the  people  of  Ala- 

and  enterprise  are  paralysed  by  the  fears  o/the  white  ^^f  *^"^  7»?  referred  back  to  the  committee, 

men  and  the  expectations  of  tne  black  that  Alabama  and  a  substitute  reported  and  passed  m    the 

will  soon  be  deuvered  over  to  the  rule  of  the  latter  ;  House,  but  not  acted  upon  by  the  Senate, 

and  many  of  our  best  peoDle  are,  for  these  reasons.  On  the  17th  of  February  the  recently-elected . 

rule  by  the  sword.    Send  down  among  us  honorable  jhe  Smttnel  newspaper,  at  Montgomery.  .  The 

and  upright  men  of  your  own  pe<^le,  of  the  race  to  Lieutenant-Governor,  A.  J.  Applegate,  caUed 

wluoh  you  and  we  belong,  ana  unsraoious,  contra^  the  Senate  to  order,  and  in  his  address  to  tbem 

to  wise  poUcy  and  the  institutions  of  the  countary,  and  ggid  that  he  regretted  the  absence  of  Gorem- 

t^^nnous  as  it  will  be,  no  hand  will  be  raised  among  .,  a^ux^      rpCi  a^^x  *v«j.  n«^««^»  \^^a    ^J^m, 

iS^to  resist  by  force  thiip  authority.    But  do  not,  w5  or  Smith,     ^e  fact  that  Congress  had   not 

implore  you.  abdicate  your  rule  over  us,  by  transfer^  voted  on  the  bill  to  admit  the  otate  could  make 

ring  us  to  tne  blighting,  brutalizing,  and  unnatural  no  difference,  as  there  was  no  doubt  that  tho 

v?f^™  ?li?5?.??f^>^^!5?'?5!LW?i*^???®T^^  Assembly  was  legally  elected,  and  Congress 

" """"        '  '" "** '     *     *   *         "'"  "            -     -                      whatever  tbey 

necessary  for  the 

,                                 of  Congress,  be- 

races  of  the  earth.  cause  the  life  of  the  nation  was  in  danger,  and 

For  the  purpose  of  modifying  order  No.  49.  there  was  a  pressing  **  necessity  for  two  Sena- 
issued  during  me  previous  year,  M^or-Generai  tors  from  Alabama  to  sit  upon  the  trial  of  that 
Meade  issued  an  order,  dated  February  2, 1868.  renegade  and  traitor,  Andrew  Johnson."  The 
in  which  he  prohibits  the  insertion  of  official  Assembly  would  be  sustained  by  Congress  and 
documents  in  all  newspapers  attempting  to  by  General  Meade.  "General  Meade  has  been 
obstruct,  in  any  manner,  the  civil  officers  in  ui  consultation  with  many  of  us  for  tl^e  last 
the  discharge  of  their  duties.  He  further  f<dw  days,  and  stands  ready  to  sustain  onr 
said :  action.  If  any  other  assistance  were  needed,  Ma- 

Opposition  to  reconstruction,  when  conducted  in  a  jor-General  Dustan^  commandmg  the  militia, 

legitimate  manner,  is  not  to  be  considered  an  offence ;  oan  at  an  hour's  notice  surround  our  body  with 
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seTeral  regiments  of  loyal  troops.    Let  us  have  thereof,  held  in  September,  1866,  we  hereby  again 

EO  fear,  but  face  the  danger  like  men  who  are  pr^^huni  our  fidthluT  adherence  to  th^  ordinanoe, 

J    X    J   -iiT-    J  *-«*    11  1 «j-     T4.  c..^^  and  we  aasure  the  people  of  the  Umtad  States  that 

ready  to  do  their  duty  at  all  hazards.    It  is  now  ^^^  ^^  ^^  I^^b  i£  foree  in  this  State,  enacted  by 

mv  daty  to  say  that  the  Senate  of  Alabama  is  our  authority,  which  make   any  distlQction  in  the 

organi^d  and  ready  for  duty."  protection  which  they  give  the  person  and  property 

After  some  unimportant  business,  the  Senate  of  both  races,  and  we  hereby  declare  our  solemn  pur- 

fulinnrnAil  P086  that  these  laws  shall  be  faithfully  and  impar- 

atyoumea.                                     n  ji  v    x-u         v  tially  administered  as  soon  as  the  military  are  with- 

The  proceedings  were  annnlled  by  the  sub-  drawn,  and  we  are  permitted  to  manage  our  own 

Ee<}neiit  action  of  Congress  in  the  admission  of  affairs. 

Alabama.  Jittoh^.  That  the  thanks  of  the  Southern  people, 

On  the  38th  of  February,  General  Meade  yweU  as  ^  friends  offree  government,  are  emmently 

J          _j       •     i       iJ        In  ^at^^^  —u^-^  due  to  Andrew  Johnaon  for  the  unninohing  courage 

issaedau  order  instructing  all  officers,  whose  and unsuipasaableabiUty  with  which  hehjiraoquittld 

duty  It  IS  made  by  law  to  provide  for  the  re-  himself  of  his  official  oath  to  preserve,  protect,  and 

lief  of  paupers,  to  extend  relief  to  all  persons  defend  the  Constitution  of  the  United  dtates:  that 

entitled  to  claim  and  claiming  the  same   as  this  convention  pays  to  him  its  respects  and  admira- 

ninn<^Ts»  witlinnt  an v  ^liorrimiimtinn  as  to  raflft  ^^^^  ^^  "  *  patriot  and  a  man,  being  incorruptible 

panpera,  without  any  Oiscnminapon  as  jo  race  ^  ^^^  capacities,  as  proven  by  the  ordeal  through 

or  color.    And  that  mall  pubhc  mstitutions  which  he  has  just  triumphantly  passed, 

snpported  by  legislative  appropriation  or  tax-  ai.     i^i..   ^                *.             v  u  A%r  «* 

aaon,  for  the  benefit  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  About  this  time  a  meetmg  was  held  at  Mont- 

the  blind,  or  insane,  indigent  colored  persons  gomw-y  m  support  of  General  Grant  for  the 

should  be  received  on  the  same  conditions  and  presidency,  at  which  some  soldiers  attended, 

enjoy  all  the  benefits  which  white  persons  were  T^^  «?^7®  expresaon  to  their  feehngs  m  oppo- 

entitled  to  receive  and  eiyoy  in  such  institu-  s^^^o^  *?  General  Grant,  and  were  strongly 

j^Qjjg                                ^  censured  m  a  military  order  issued  by  H^jor 

About  this  time  some  difficulty  arose  be-  ^'  ^'  Hartz,  commanding  the  sub-District  of 

tveen  the  mQitary  authorities  and  judiciary.  Montgomery.                                     ^     ^v.      ;, 

The  Hon.  B.  T.  Pope,  Judge  of  the  Twelfth  J^.^^^  ^f}l  VJ^  ^f  June,  a  bill,  for  the  ad- 

Jadicial  Court;,  was  arrested  and  incarcerated,  ?^iss»on  of  North  Carolina,  South  OM-olma, 

bj  First-Lieutenant  Charles  J.  Johnson,  com-  Louisiana,  Alabama,  and  Flor^a,  passed  both 

manding  at  JacksonviUe,  for  violation  of  Gen-  Houses  of  Congress  over  the  Pre?ident»8  veto, 

eral  Order  No.  63,  which  instructed  aU  judges  ^^  ^^^se  States  thus  became  entitied  to  rep- 

t^seethat  juries  were  empanelled  "without  resentation in  Congress, 

discrimination."      Judge  Pope  interpreted  tiie  Immediately  upon  the  passage  of  this  biU, 

order  as  meaning,  "  without  discrimination  as  t^?  ^^emor-elect,  W.  H.  Smith,  issued  the 

to  color,  but  requiring  the  other  qualifications  following  proclamation,  convening  the  Legis- 

required  by  statute."    In  this  view  he  was  sus-  Mature,  m  order  to  conform  to  the  conditions 

tVmed  by  Major-General  Meade,  who  ordered  of  the  act  of  Congress,  and  to  ratify  the  pro- 

his  febarge  from  arrest,  and  censured  the  ceedmgs  of  the  constitutional  convention  : 

condact  of  Lieutenant  Johnson.  Mowtoombbt,  Ala.,  Jum  26, 1868. 

A  military  commission  was  convened  on  ,a.  ^^/JI^j  ^2  *>®  *®™A?^^"^  ^  u  ^A^i^?  ^^5^****^^ 

♦;.^iQ*k  Ta  Z'"*""'""*""    T *r'  ^       Z    1  ^  the  Umted  States,  entitled  an  "Act  to  admit  the 

the  13th,  at  Sehna,  for  the  tnal  of  several  per-  ^^^^  of  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  LouUiana, 

sons  charged  with  riot  and  assault  and  battery.  Georgia,  Ahibama,  and  Florida  to  representation  in 

The  indictment  contained  several  charges  and  Congress,"  it  is  provided  as  follows :      ^ 

specifications.     The  court  found  all  the  pris-  . "  That,  if  the  day  fixed  for  the  meeting  of  the  Le- 


076  years,  and  a  fine  of  five  hundred  doUars  there  shall  not  be  time  for  the  Legislature  to  assemble 

^ach.    General  Heade  approved  of  the  pro-  at  the  period  fixed,  such  Legislature  shall  convene  at 

ceedinga  and  findings,  but  mitigated  the  sen-  ^^  e°^  of  twenty  days  from  the  time  this  Act  takes 

tcncS^  These  triaU'caused  mSre  than  ordi-  jf^f""^'''*'  '  Governor  shall  sooner  convene  the 

Mry  excitement,  from  the  fact  that  they  came  Now,  therefore,  I,  William  H.  Smith,  Govemor- 

^thin  the  civil  jurisdiction.  elect  for  the  State  of  Alabama,  bv  the  power  and  au- 

A  State  convention  assembled  at  Montgom-  tiiority  in  me  vested  hj  said  A<j  of  Congress,  do 

PIT  nn  ♦>./>  Q^  \.fi  T^^^       A  a>a«  4-^^  A^-^iJ  A^  horcbv  oonvono  the  Legislature  of  this  State  at  the 

S.°«     \'^;.*^?T-     -^^'t^O.^y*    d®:  capitol,  at  the  hour  of  12  M.,  Monday,  July  18, 1868. 

liMr»tion  It  adopted  a  resomtion  in  fevor  of  *^    ^                  W.  H.  SMITH,  Govemo^eleot. 

sending  del^ates  to  the  National  Demooratio  „,.      t     •  i  ^                 j-     i              1,1  j  ™ 

Convention,  to  be  held  at  New  York,  on  the  ^  P«  Jf^islftwe  accordingly  assembled  on 

«h^of  j5«.d  passed  the  foUowing  resoln-  ffisM6  wSl  blLks"^*£T  ^^^(001! 

ored)  was  elected  Speaker  of  the  lower  House. 

^*>k^  That,  haymjg  entire  confidence  in  the  prai-  jhe  following  message  from  the  Governor  was 

ciples  and  the  patriotism  of  the  Democratic  party,  ^^„^  .    x|.  _  Qanat^ . 

^t  hereby  pledge  ourselves  to  support  the  candldatJi  ^ead  m  the  Senate : 

oftbat  ^arfy  for  President  and  Vice-President  of  the  ExsoimvB  Dxpabtxsitt,  State  or  Alabama,  ) 

\  Qit«d  States,  to  be  nominated  at  the  coming  oonven-  Mohtooicbbt,  JulvlS^  1868.     f 

tion  in  the  ciiv  of  New  York  on  the  4th  of  July  next.  Gentlemen  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Bepreeentativee : 

^fe«i,  Tjiat  slavery  having  been  prohibited  in  I  have  received  from  Major-General  Meade,  com- 

the  State  of  Alabama  by  a  convention  of  the  people  mandingthe  Third  Militaiy  uistrict,  an  official  order. 

Vol.  vm.— 2       ▲ 
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numbered  100,  in  regard  to  organmng  the  General  The  direction  of  affiurs  in  the  State   was 

Awembly  of  tWii  State.    A  dulv  verified  copy  of  the  now  turned  over  to  the  new  civil  authorities 

order  u  herewith  oommamcated  for  your  information,  v-^/i^^^^iir^^j^  :«*!,«  ft>ii^«r;««^wi^-  ;--«^ 

W.  H.  SMITH,  Prov'l  Gov'r  of  Akbama.  ^^  General  Meade,  in  the  foUowmg  order,  issued 

ffarteralOrd^ra   JT    100  OU  Julj  14th  : 

'»r   *           Tk              ^  Whereas.  Official  information  baa  been  received  At 

HxAnQVAsnaa  Thibd  Militabt  Pisnior,]  these  headquarters  from  the  Govemoi^ect  of  the 

DzPABncKHT  OF  GsoBOiiL,  Flobida,  akd  ALABAMA,  |-  gtate  of  Alabama,  that  the  Legialatiire  of  said  State, 

^,           ^      .         -^Jf^^  ^^^/^y  •»  ^^®- )  ^  elected  under  the  provisions  of  General  Order  No.  l"l, 

WhereoM^  by  virtue  of  the  Act  of  Congress,  which  series  of  1867,  from  these  headquarters,  has  assem- 


the  Legislature  are  directed  to  assemble  at  Montgom-  gouth  Carolina,  Louisiana,   Georgia,  Alabama,  aod 

eryon  the  18th  instant :  and                ^.,  .^    «          «  Florida  to  representation  in  Congress : "  and  wherea.«, 

TTA^raw,  m  view  of  the  fact  that  until  theStateof  saidact  states  that,  on  compliance  with  the  conditions 

Alabama  has  oomphed  with  the  reqmrements  of  the  therein  set  forth  by  any  State,  the  officers  of  said 

acts  of  Congress  entithng  it  to  representation,  all  state,  duly  elected  and  qualified  mider  the  constitu- 

govemmental  officers  m  said  State  are  pro^ional  tion  thereof,  shall  be  inaugurated  without  deUy,  it  is 

and  subject  to  the  direct  authority  of  the  distnct  there/ore  ordered  : 

commander;  and                                         ,    .,    .  1.  That  all  civil' officers  holding  office  in  the  State, 

Whereas^  The  usual  hope  of  organmng  legislative  whether  by  military  appomtment  or  by  fkdlui«  \o 

bodies  is  in  this  inst^oe  impracti<able :      „  ^    .  ^  have  successors  qualified,  shall  promptly  yield  their 

It  18  ordered— 1.  That  the  Hon.  WiUwmH.  Smith,  offices  and  turn  over  to  their  property  elected  and 

Provisional  Governor  of  the  State  of  AUbama,  pro-  qualified  successors  all  pubUc  property,  archives, 

ceed  at  12  M.,  on  the  18th  mstant,  to  effect  such  pre-  books,  records,  eto.,  belonging  to  the  same. 

luninary  organiaition  of  both  Houses  of  the  LeriJBU-  2.  Whenever  the  military  commander  of  the  sub- 

ture  as  will  enable  the  same  to  enter  on  the  discharge  District  of  Alabama,  is  officially  notified  of  the  in- 

of  the  duties  assigned  them  by  law.    2.  That  before  auguration  of  the  State  government  elect,  militarv 

^h  House  shall  be  considered  legaUy  organized,  the  auUiority  under  the  Acts  of  Congress,  known  as  tL*e 

Provisional  Governor  will  reqmre  that,  in  conformity  Beconstruction  Laws,  will  be  at  an  end  in  said  State  ; 

with  the  reconstruction  acts  and  act  which  became  and  it  is  the  duty  of  the  sub-District  commander  to 

a  law  June  26, 1868,  each  House^  before  proceeding  to  transfer  every  thing  appertaining  to  the  government 

any  business  beyond  organization,  shall  take  meas-  of  said  State  to  the  proper  civil  officers,  and  to  ab- 

ures  to  purge  itself  of  aU  members  who  may  be  dis-  gtam  in  future,  upon  any  pretext  whatever,  from  anv 

ouahfied  from  holding  office  under  the  provisions  of  interference  with  or  control  over  the  d\Tl  authorities 

Section  8,  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  known  of  the  State,  or  the  persons  and  property  of  the  citi- 

aa  Article  14.  xens  thereof. 

«  ^  ^        Bv  order  of  M^'or-General  MEADE.  e.  On  the  inauguration  of  the  civil  government, 

B.  C.  Dbuh ,  Assistant  Ac^jutant-General.  ,11  prisoners  held  m  custody  or  by  bonds  for  offencts 

The  president  then  informed  the  Senate  that  against  the  civil  law  will  be  turned  over  to  the  propor 

they,  having  complied  with  the  requirements  civilauthonty.    Inthemean^eTOtoofAoAM^  r..i-- 

^ff  r»«««-«««   «.«-5  ^r.^^A  ^^*.\.    A,ii  »^4.v^-:4.»  P^  from.   Umted  States  Courts  will  be  respectfully 

of  Congress,  were  vested  with  fWl  authority  -Jtoyed   and   the  decisions   conformed  to.     Writn 

to  transact  the  civil  business.  from  State  courts  will  have  respectful  returns  made. 

In  the  House  and  Senate  a  resolution  was  steting  prisoners  are  held  by  authority  of  the  UniU'd 

adopted  ratifying  the  14th  Article  of  Amend-  States,  and  can  only  be  released  by  write  issued  by 

mente  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States^  '^'^  ^"^"^^^^r  of  IWor^nend  MEADE, 

and  also  another,  ratifymg  the  resolutions  of  b.  C.  Dbuk,  Assistant  Adjutant-General, 

the  Thirty-eighth  Congress  abolishing  slavery.  0,1.    ^  i,      .      .          _l      ^  *                j        /. 

The  Governor,  W.  H.  Smith,  in  his  message  ^  The  foUowmg  is  an  extract  from  an  order  of 

strongly  recommended  the  removal  of  all  disa-  General  Meade's  definmg  the  military  junsdic- 

bilities  from  the  people  of  Alabama,  and  op-  **®° " 

posed  any   disfranchisement  except  for  crime.  .Tbe  several  States  comprising  this  miUtery  dis- 

6e  urged  the  n^ity  of  a«,m,d  and  thor-  ^^^^^^^^^^l'^^,^ThTn^^ 
ough  common-school  system  of  education,  stat-  ^hich  became  a  law  June  25, 1868,  and  civil  govern- 
ing that  87,600  of  the  adult  white  population  ment  having  been  inaugurated  in  each,  the  miliUry 
of  Alabama,  in  1860,  could  neither  read  nor  power  vested  in  the  district  commander  by  the  Be- 
write,  and  that  the  colored  people  were  still  construction  Laws,  bv  the  provisions  of  these  laws 

-^^^^  A^c^x^^*.      XI r.  •AA/x»,,»5v»ri^ri  *i,«  A^ ^1  ceases  to  exist :  and  hereafter  all  orders  issued  from 

more  deficient.    He  recommended  the  devel-  ^hese  headquarters,  and  bearing  upon  the  rights  of 

opment  of  the  agricultural  and  industrial  in-  persons  and  property,  will  have  in  the  severalStates 

terests  of  Alabama.     Not  having  reports  from  of  Georgia,  Alabama,  and  Florida,  only  such  force  as 

the  institutions  of  the  State,  he  could   not  may  be  given  to  them  by  the  courte  and  Legislatures 

state  their  condition,  or  the  details  of  the  of  the  respective  Stotes. 

financial  affairs  of  the  Treasury.    **  In  condn-  The  late  Secretary  of  State,  Micah  Taul,  and 

sion,  gentlemen,"  he  said,  "you  will  pardon  the  Attomey-Gfeneral,  John  W.  A.  Sandford, 

me  for  again  reminding  you  that  you  have  as-  protested  against  this  order  on  the  groand 

sembled  to  legislate  in  the  interest  of  the  whole  that,  if  Alabama  was  entitled  to  representation 

people.    Knowing  yon  as  I  do,  and  Judging  of  in  Oongress,  it  was  because  she  was  a  member 

your  motives  by  what  I  know  of  my  own,  I  of  the  Union.    Among  the  reserved  rights  of 

am  assured  that  you  will  perform  your  duty  in  States  was  the  power  in  each  State  to  ordain 

no  bitter  or  partisan  spirit,  and  that  your  acts  and  establish  a  constitution  for  itself  and  laws 

will  one  ana  all  promote  the  prosperity  and  for  its  domestic  government.    The  people  of 

welfare  of  every  citizen."  the  State  of  Alabama  rejected  the  constitation 
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proposed,  and  General  Meade,  in  his  report  to  by  a  proclamation  of  the  Govemor,  ohiefly 

General  Grant,  stated  that  the  proposed  oon-  to  provide  for  the  registration  of  voters  at 

etitatioa  failed  to  receive  a  majority  of  regis-  the   presidential  election.     A   committee  of 

tared  votes,  and  was,  therefore,  rejected  under  seven  was  appointed  to  consider  that  part  of 

the  tenns  of  the  very  act  which,  it  was  claimed,  the  Gk>vemor s  message  relating  to  registration. 

gaTe  the  election  vitality.  On  the  21st  September  a  joint  resolution  and 

The  Senate  Committee  on  Fees  and  Salaries  memorial  to  the  President  of  the  United  States 
rep<»ted  on  the  Honse  bill  in  regard  to  the  pay  passed  the  Legislature,  calling  upon  him  to  de- 
of  members  and  officers  as  follows :  chaplain,  tail  a  sufficient  force  of  troops  for  the  State,  to 
|4;  secretary,  $10;  assistant  secretary,  $8;  secure  protection,  as  the  laws  were  neither  re- 
clerk,  $8 ;  page,  $4 ;  doorkeeper,  $6 ;  presi-  spectea  nor  obeyed,  and  violence  had  been 
dent,  |12 ;  members,  $8 ;  sergeants,  $6 ;  mile-  committed,  in  many  cases,  upon  human  life, 
a^  80  cents;  which  was  passed,  but  vetoed  by  It  stated  that  officers  had  been  intimidated 
the  Governor,  as  the  pay  of  members  was  fixed  from  the  discharge  of  their  duties,  and  many 
bj  the  law  of  1861,  and  the  constitution  forbade  forced  to  resign. 

an  increase  of  pay  during  the  sitting  of  the  No  action  was  taken  on  the  petition  of  the 

L^lflture.  Legislature.    On  the  1st  October,  the  registra- 

the  Legislature  also  passed  a  bill,  giving  to  tion  bill  passed  both  Houses,  and  subsequently 

itself  the  power  of  casting  the  electoral  vote  received  the  Govemor^s  assent.   It  empowered 

of  Uie  State  for  President  of  the  United  States,  the  Secretary  of  State  to  appoint  one  registrar 

vbich  was  vetoed  by  Governor  Smith.    In  his  in  each  county,  who  would  have  the  power  of 

?eto,  dated  August  12th,  he  said :  appointing  deputies.    A  bill  providing  for  the 

After  the  mort  nrnture  reflection,  I  am  foreed  to  the  ^       .  ""  ^f*  ,f^^\  ^  amendment  of  the 

omdusion  that  the  bill  is  wrong  in  principle,  and  that  ocnate  made  it  a  misdemeanor  for  any  person 

it  woold  be  a  dangerons  precedent  in  a  republican  to  challenge  a  voter. 

eoTemment.    Aa  my  judgment  does  not  approve  the  The  political  canvass   for  the    presidential 

Bin,  it  is  my  constitutional  duty  to  return  it  to  the  fiip/»Hnn    wm  viffornnal  v  caitI^  on  hv   hnth 

Senate  with  my  objections.    It  cannot  but  be  re-  ©Aection    was  vigorously  oarriea  on  oy   Dotn 

garded  asremarkabl^  that  the  first  Legislature  con-  parties  throughout  the  State ;  clubs  were  or- 

Tcned  in  Alabama  shall,  in  face  of  the  principles  of  ganized,  meetings  held,  and  the  greatest  excite- 

it8  oTvaoization,  which  every  republican  professes  ment  and  enthusiasm  prevailed.     The  Legis- 

to  hold  dcM-,  deny  not  only  to  the  colored  but  the  lature,  which  had  adjourned  after  passing  the 

fo^'SStSfT^J^P^nWcSi^sS^  registration  law,  met  again  on  November  1. 

and  take  the  matter  in  its  own  hands.    What  excuse  The  Governor  s  message  chiefly  dwelt  upon 

can  there  be  for  it!    Is  it  mere  party  expediency  f  If  the  resources  of  the  State,  and  the  importance 

fio.thenitisanabandonment  01  the  principles  and  an  of  encouraging  Northern   capital    to  develop 

acbowledgment  that  tiie  material  oiit  of  whidi  the  them.     It  caUed  attention  to  the  outrages  per- 

KSOT.S.^7tSSlX:S*^^^  Petrated  by  secret    «>cieties,  partiif  in 

to  be  trusted.    This  action  of  the  General  Assembly  Northern  Alabama,  and  recommended  a  limited 

will  be  reorded  as  still  more  remarkable  when  it  is  appropriation  to  the  State  agricultural  fair  to 

consider^  in  connection  with  what  seems  to  have  open  at  Montgomery  on  the  18th  of  the  month. 

^.^rfT^B^^Sb^^pSrof'^blSL.'"^  The  presidential  election  passed  over  more 
^            ^    "^  qmeuy  than  was  anticipated  from  the  strong  feel- 
On  the  11th,  the  Senate  passed  the  following  ing  on  both  sides.    The  Democrats  carried  the 

bin  for  the  removal  of  disabilities,  which  was  State  by  a  majority  of  about  40,000  votes ;  even 

not  adopted  in  the  House :  a  large  number  of  blacks  voted  that  ticket. 

Sec.  I.  3g  U  enacted  hy  ihs  General  AetembUy  of  The  financial  condition  of  Alabama  appears 

A?fl5aw(L  That  all  the  dMabUities  imposed  lyr  th^  to  be  gradually  improving.      The   indebted- 

K'ir^o^f^"6»i3ll5^"*fe  ne»oftheStateconsi8tsofbonded,trustfond, 

and  the  same  are  hereby  removed,  as  ftilly  to  all  in-  *^d  miscellaneous.     Ihe  bonded  mdebtedness 

tentosnd  purposes  as  though  no  such  disabilities  had  amounts  to  $4,726,200;    the  trust  fund  and 

been  imp^ed,  from  sJl  citizens  who  shall  file  an  ap-  miscellaneous  to  $3,051,746.     Total,  with  tem- 

-.^i        .^  .L    T_^          t^_^.._  .    ^^  _           --                    __            .       for  the 

,577,. 

,, gen- 

&om  the  disabiliues  imposed  upon  me  by  the  second  eral  taxes  and  licenses,  $726,327.    The  total 

cjsQse  of  the  Third  Section  of  the  Seventh  Article  of  assessment  of  real  estate  for  the  same  period 

Sk.2.  BeUjuriherenaded,  That  it  shall  be  the  ©rty,  $26,0d7,57J. 

?ayoftheProbateJud|;etoflleanapplicationsmade  The  cotton  returns  for  the  year  were  also 

^ijniTBiunoeoftheprovisionsof  this  act  in  his  office,  satisfactory.    The  three  last  years  show  that 

^hc  Bhall  not  be  entitled  to  any  fee  or  charge  for  the  supply  is  on  the  increase.    The  receipts  at 

re«iTmgorfihngsuchappUcation.  domestib  and  foreign  ports  were,  for  1866, 

Several  unimportant  measures  were  adopted,  429,102  bales ;  in  1867,  329,616  bales ;  in  1808, 

fiid  on  the  18th  of  August  the  Legislature  ad-  400,000  bales.    The  tax  on  the  cotton  of  Ala- 

jonrned  until  the  1st  Monday  in  November,  bama,  for  the  year  1868,  at  $12.60  per  bale, 

But  it  was  again  convened  on  September  16th,  amounted  to  about  $5,000,000. 
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20  ALASKA. 

ALASKA.  The  treaty  with  Rnssia  for  the  oouver  islands,  and  the  coasts  of  Washington^ 
transfer  of  this  territory  to  the  United  States,  Oregon,  and  Califomia. 
and  the  payment  of  $7,200,000,  in  coin,  were  The  warm  stratum  of  air  ahove  this  vast 
executed  in  full  during  1867.  The  new  north-  mass  of  warm  water  is  necessarily  laden  with 
western  boundary  of  the  United  States,  estab-  aqueous  vapor,  and,  coming  in  contact  with  the 
lished  by  this  treaty,  may  be  described  as  com-  colder  air  from  the  continent,  a  condensation 
mencing  at  a  point  betwen  the  Diomede  of  vapor  and  precipitation  of  rain  is  the  con- 
Islands,  nearly  in  the  middle  of  Behring^s  sequence.  This  humidity  of  the  dimate  sns- 
Straits,  about  one  degree  south  of  the  Arctic  tains  the  immense  growth  of  timber  with 
Circle,  in  latitude  66®;  it  reaches  from  thence  which  the  whole  country  along  the  seaboard 
on  the  meridional  line  of  168**  60'  "W.,  toward  abounds.  The  largest  trees  dimb  the  steepest 
the  North  Pole  of  the  earth ;  thence  south  to  mountwn-sides  to  elevations  of  two  thousand 
the  shore  of  the  Arctic  Ocean,  at  about  longi-  five  hundred  to  three  thousand  feet.  The  Sitka 
tude  148"  west,  and  latitude  69"  30',  including  spruce  was  cut  and  measured  four  feet  diame- 
Kotzebue  Sound,  Cape  Lisbume,  Icy  Cape,  ter  and  one  hundred  and  eighty  feet  long,  and 
Point  Franklin,  Point  Barrow,  Smith's  Bay,  others  determined  to  be  two  hundred  and  fifty 
and  other  points  which  are  regarded  as  histori-  feet  high  and  six  feet  diameter.  The  yellow 
cal  m  Arctic  exploration,  within  the  territory  cedar  {Gupressus  ntcT^ensie)  was  found  six  feet 
of  the  United  States.  From  the  Diomede  in  diameter  and  estimated  to  be  one  hundred 
Islands  in  a  southwesterly  direction,  it  extends  and  fifty  feet  high ;  it  commences  about  lati- 
to  latitude  50"  in  longitude  about  168"  east,  be-  tude  64"  84'  and  extends  throughout  the  archi- 
ing  about  30"  of  longitude  farther  to  the  west  pelago  from  64"  40'  to  69"  16'— how  much 
than  the  Sandwich  Islands.  farther  north  was  not  examined. 

So  that,  at  the  present  time,  the  territory  of        This  is  the  best  wood  on  the  coast  for  ship- 

the  United  States  extends  in  an  east  and  west  building  and  cabinet-work.    Specimens  of  this 

direction  from  longitude  67"  west  (at  Eastport,  wood  from  a  wrecked  vessel  of  the  Bussian- 

Me.),  to  longitude  168"  east,  in  the  North  Pa-  American  Company  were  shown.    The  vessel 

cific  Ocean  (beyond  the  most  westerly  island  had  been  built  thirty-two  years,  and  lying  a 

of  the  Aleutian  group),  equal  to  125"  of  longi-  wreck  for  six  years,  yet  the  timbers  and  kel- 

tude,  which,  on  a  parifllel  of  46"  north,  would  son  were  as  sound  as  the  day  when  the  vessel 

be  equal  to  about  6,803  geographical  or  6,187  was  built,  and  the  iron  and  copper  bolts  were 

statute  miles.  unoxidized,  and  the  wood  around  them  well 

The  population  of  Alaska  is  reported  by  the  preserved.     Under    ground   its    preservative 

military  commander  to  be  8,000  whites  and  qualities  are  equally  remarkable,  as  was  illus- 

15,000  Indians.    By  an  act  of  Congress  the  coun-  trated  by  timber  at  Fort  Simpson,  that  had 

try  is  made  a  revenue  district  of  the  United  been  under  ground  twenty  years,  and  taken 

States,  and  Sitka  established  as  the  port  of  entry,  out  as  sound  as  the  day  it  was  cut. 
The  military  force  of  the  United  States  in  the        When  it  is  known  that  the  shore  line  of  the 

territory  consists  of  two  full  regiments  of  in-  islands,  bays,  inlets,  and  straits  of  the  archi- 

fantry  and  nine  companies  of  cavalry.  pelago  amount  to  seven  thousand  eight  hnn- 

The  representatives  of  the  Federal  Govern-  dred  and  sixty  statute  miles,  the  inexhaustible 
ment,  when  they  went  to  Sitka  to  receive  a  supply  of  this  part  only  of  the  territory  may 
transfer  of  the  territory,  were  accompanied  by  be  readily  comprehended.  For  com^rison  it 
scientific  explorers,  of  whom  Professor  David-  was  stated  that  the  shore  line  of  Washing- 
son  has  made  some  interesting  statements  of  his  ton  Territory,  from  Columbia  Biver  to  the 
investigations  to  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sci-  northern  boundary,  including  Washington 
ence  at  San  Francisco.  Sound,  Admiralty  Inlet,  Puget's   Sound,  and 

After  describing  the  geographical  features  of  Hood's  Canal,  amounted  to  only  two  thousand 

the  country  visited  by  the  Coast  Survey  party  and  twenty-eight  statute  miles, 

under  his  charge,  the  marks  of  glacial  action  Temperature  and  rain/all,  etc.,  at  JSUha,  from  four- 
volcanoes,  etc.,  he  described  the  mfluence  of  teen  year^  observation  at  the  Imperial  Obaervat&ry  at 
the  great  current  of  warm  water  which  crosses       AW  Ardkangel, 

the  Pacific  Ocean  from  the  coasts   of   Formosa  T«mpcniar«F»linn!h«lt.  Baia  in  InehM.        ToUl. 

(in latitude  22",  lon^tude  288"  west)  and  the  ¥?J^*^- '" 'l^-'t I •  •  •  '^^\^  •so t l**^ 

easternmost  point  of  Japan,  and  strikes  upon  May.!!.!!47\2)      Spring.  «4ii  J         Spring. 

the  coast  of  North  America  south  of  Sitka.    It  June  WW  .4ti\%  \        g.«  •  *4.0 )  ^5  4 

is  this  great,  warm  river  of  the  ocean  which  July .....  5r.7  \ '  'i^anik^T.         *t\\"  "siiAlner. 

gives  the  mild  climate  to  Alaska,  as  the  Atlan-  ^°^*"'  •  Jf.*J  /  iA  « ? 

tic  Gulf  stream  makes  Great  Britain  and  Nor-  n!S^^;V '  *S«  0 1  •  •  •  -^^'-^  \\'l  \ 80.8 

way  inhabitable.  N^..  .'i'.SYUJ    Autumn.  ^^;|j-      Autumn. 

This  great,  warm  stream  leaves  the  coast  of  Deoember.81*.7  j        .^o  a  8.2 1  22^9 

Japan  about  latitude  85",  and  passes  eastward  January .  .81M  V  *  *  '^jni^y  ^.6  5-        Winter, 

to  the  latitude  of  48"  and  longitude  148",  where  February  .82  .9 )  '  7.1} 

one  branch  turns  sharply  toward  Sitka,  and  03  2  f^,  j^,^^ 

the  greater  volume  of  water  passes  southward  ! L 

along  the  coast  of  Queen  Charlotte  and  Yan-  *  About  the  monthly  average  of  FennBylTftnla. 
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ImtIj  mean  42*^.9,  or  3^  warmer  than  the  directions  from  the  boat ;  but  in  the  shoaler 

middle  of  Norway,  or  six  inches  less  than  As-  water  he  inyariablj  struck  bottom,  came  up, 

tona  at  the  mouth  of  Columbia  Kiver.   Greatest  straight  from  the  point  struck,  with  his  head 

faja&n.  ninetj-six  inches,  in  1850 ;  least,  fifty-  enyeloped  in  a  mud  coat,  and  was  easily  taken. 

eight  and  dx-tenths  inches,  in  1861.    Greatest  But  the  **  Fair  weather  ground  "  is.  so  covered 

in  one  month,  twenty-one  and  three-tenths,  with  whale  when  the  *^  whale  feed  "  covers 

As^ost,  1867;  least,  six  and  a  half,  in  Novem-  those  waters  in  June  and  July,  that  the  old 

ber,  1853.     In  the  same  month  of  August,  navigators  frequently  mistook  the  spouting  of 

1867.  the  records  of  the  Smithsonian  Institu-  the  hundreds  around  them  for  the  surf  break- 

tioa  show  that  eighteen  inches  fell  in  Eastern  ing  upon  sunken  rocks. — (See  JDixon^  Mea/res^ 

Peonsylvania  I      The  yearly  average  of  days  Fortlock^  etc,) 

apon  which  rain,  snow,  and  haU  fell,  or  on       The  great  value  of  the  territory  consists  in 

whicli  fo^  prerailed,  for  fourteen  years,  was  the  immense  banks  of  cod,  the  woods,  the  furs, 

two  1iim£^  and  forty-five.  and  the  deposits  of  coal,  of  which  persons 

It  ia  to  be  noted  that  the  above  results  are  found   and    brought  away  specimens.    This 

from  obaervations  made  hourly  throughout  the  coal  was  found  close  to  navigable  waters,  and 

year.  by  analysis  proved  superior  to  any  bituminous 

The  harbor  of  Sitka  never  freezes,  and  its  ice  on  the  Padnc ;  the  exact  locality  of  the  vein 

is  imfit  iixr  the  San  Francisco  market^  which  or  veins  was  not  discvered  on  account  of  the 

derives  its  supply  from  Eodiak,  in  latitude  57^  lateness  of  the  season,  etc.,  but  the  geologist 

47^  or  15^  north  of  Boston.  and  mining  engineer  with  the  official  of  the 

At  Kodiak,  some  years,  thermometer  never  Govemmentreported  that  all  the  accompanying 

nms  below  zero.    Lisiansky  says  that,  in  1805,  geological  conditions  existed  for  good  coaL 

the  thermometer  did  not  faU  below  88°  until  The  specimens  were  found  for  a  distance  of 

Deoember  24th,  when  it  reached  26°.   The  cold-  between  five  and  seven  miles, 
e^  day  that  year  was  January  22d,  when  the        ALLEN,  William,  D.  D.,  an  eminent  scholar, 

thermometer  was  above  zero.  teacher,  and  author.  President  successively  of 

lee  forms  from  fifteen  to  twenty-four  inches  Dartmout'h  University  and  Bowdoin  College, 

each  year.    Coldest  temperatures  noted  are  by  bom  in  Fittsfield,  Mass.,  January  2, 1784 ;  died 

the  iee  company's  agents  within  the  last  fifteen  in  Northampton,  Mass.,  July  16, 1868.    He  was 

▼cars,  when  the  thermometer  has  reached  18^  the  son  of  Rev.  Thomas  Allen,  the  first  minis- 

below  zero,  but  the  men  worked  without  extra  ter  of  Pittsfield,  a  patriot  of  the  Revolution. 

trlothing,  as  the  air  was  perfectly  calm.    The  His  mother  was  a  daughter  of  Bev.  Jonathan 

see  is  not  thicker  than  that  about  Boston,  al-  Lee,  of  Salisbury,  Conn.,  a  descendant,  in  the 

though  nine  hundred  geographical  miles  far-  fifth  generation,  from  Glovemor  Bradford  of 

ther  north !  Plymouth.    Entering  Harvard  College  at  the 

ClimsUof  Ounalatia/ramfUns^ean?  obeenfoiion  of  early  age  of  fourteen,  Mr.  Allen  graduated  in  the 

_  Bishop  B&njam4noff.  class  of  1802,  and  commenced  his  theological 

M^ j^' " '  ^"^""^ft*,  a )  studies  with  Rev.  Dr.  Pierce,  of  Brookline,  the 

April- .  W.W.W . 88'U  >- Spring 88'.9  famous  genealogist.    In  1804  he  was  licensed 

Mjy 4l*.8 )  to  preadi  by  the  Berkshire  Association.    In 

•J™ t5I'?  \  a  ^o«  «  18^^  ^®  received  the  appointment  of  Regent 

^^^- fy'W Summer  49  .6  ^^  Proctor  of  Harvard    College,   succeeding 

.<e|it«mber......'48*.7 J  ^®^'  William  EUery  Channing  in  this  posi- 

Oetober . . .... . .  .86'!7  f Fall  8Y*.5  tion,  and  was  also  Assistant  Librarian  of  the 

5o»OTb«r 82'.4j  College.    He  resided,  in  these  capacities,  in 

^"     ^      IS'sl  Wt    80*1  ^*™^ri^®  ^*^r  six  years,  devoting  himself  sedu- 

;;.:;:81<ol  Oi^lV  r.SbiiowSitLf'     •  ^^usly  to  intellectual  pursuits.     During  this 

period  he  prepared  the  first  edition  of  his 

87*. 8  for  the  year,  or  6*.l  below  that  American  Biographical  Dictionary  (published 

of  Sitka.  in  1  g09)^  which  contained  biographical  sketches 

The  highest  temperature  recorded  is  77**.0,  of  about  seven  hundred  eminent  Americans.  He 

flSkd  the  lowest  only  0**.6  below  zero,  but  only  also  contributed,  in  1807,  to  Drs.  Bogue  and 

Bpon  ten  occasions  was  it  recorded  less  than  Bennett^s  (English)  History  of  the  Dissenters, 

10*  above  zero.    ^  **  Historical  and  Biographical  Sketches,  or  an 

Seventy  American  whalers  yearly  fish  on  AooountofReligionin  America,"  a  manuscript 

tMs  coast,  to  ten  English  and  French.     At  of  180  pages.    In  1810  he  delivered  the  Phi 

present  the  principal  fishing-ground  is  in  the  Beta  Kappa  oration  at  Harvard  College,  Wash- 

re^rion  of  Behring  a  Straits,  on  account  of  the  ington  Allston  being  poet  the  same  year.    In 

•ballovFneas  of  the  Behring  Sea  and  Arctic  October,  1810,  he  was  ordained  as  successor 

<>e^aLy  which  have  only  tiirty  fathoms  of  to  his  father  to  the  pastorate  of  the  Congre- 

Titer.     On  the  great  Fairweather  ground,  be-  gational  Church   in   Pittsfield.    In  1818  he 

tween  Sitka  and  the  entrance  to  Cook's  Inlet,  preached  the  annual  election  sermon  before 

a  ra^,  the  greater  depth  of  water  enabled  the  the  Legislature  of  Massachusetts.     He  was 

wbale  to  ^'  sound  "  without  touching  bottom,  married  tiie  same  year  to   Maria  Malleville 

to  come  np  far  away  and  in  uncertain  Wheelock,  daughter  of  Hon.  John  Wheelock, 
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second  President  of  Dartmouth  College.    In  correspondence,  was  itself  the  sufficient  labor 
1816  the  Legislature  of  New  Hampshire  al-  of  a  lifetime;  but  Dr.  Allen's  intellectual  ac- 
tered  the  charter  of  Dartmouth  College  and  tivity  enabled  him  to  accomplish  a  vast  amount 
made  it  a  university,  of  which  Dr.  Allen  was  of  additional  labor.    In  1828  he  published  an 
in  1817  appointed  President,  as  successor  to  elaborate  essay  entitled  *'  Junius  Unmasked/^ 
his  father-in-law.    When  the  legislation  of  the  in  which  he  attempted  to  demonstrate  thai  Lord 
State  of  New  Hampshire  in  the  famous  "  Dart-  Sackville  was  Junius.    In  1846  appeared  hi«j 
mouth  College  Case"  was  annulled  in  1819,  "Memoirs  of  Rev.  Eleazar  Wheelock,  D.  D./' 
by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  the  first  President  of  Dartmouth  College;  in 
and  the  rights  of  the  college  were  maintained,  1848  his  Historical  Discourse  at  Dorchester, 
Dr.  Allen  was  appointed  President  of  Bow-  on  the  Fortieth  Anniversary  of  the  Second 
doin  College,  in  which  office  he  served  from  Church;  in  1853  a  "Memoir  of  John  Codman, 
1820  till  1839,  when  he  resigned  and  removed  D.  D.;"  in  1854  an  "Address  at  the  Close  of  the 
to  Northampton.    In  1831  he  was  subjected  Second  Century  since  the  Settlement  of  North- 
to  serious  embarrassment  in  his  official  rela-  ampton ;  "  in  1856,  "  Wunnipoo,  a  Tale  of  the 
tions  in  consequence  of  certain  acts  of  the  Hoosatunnuk;  "  in  1860,  "Christian Sonnets;  " 
Maine  Legislature,  touching  colleges,  which  in  1866,  "  Poems  of  Nazareth  and  the  Cross ;  *' 
virtually  took  from  him  the  office  of  President  and  in  1867,  "  Sacred  Songs."    In  addition  to 
for  about  two  years ;  but  the  subsequent  ao-  these,  he  had  compiled  a  collection  of  "  Psalms 
tion  of  the  Supreme  Court  restored  him  to  his  and  Hymns,"  many  of  the  latter  original,  long 
place,  and  he  continued  to  discharge  his  duties  in  use  in  Massachusetts ;  contributed  at  va- 
with  all  fidelity,  till  impaired  health  rendered  rious  times  to  Webster^s  Dictionary  more  than 
a  change  necessary.  ten  thousand  words  not  found  in  other  diction- 
During  his  residence    at  Northampton,  a  aries  of  the  English  language,  and  had  pub- 
period  of  nearly  thirty  years,  he  was  constantly  lished  at  various  times  thirty-five  other   ser- 
engaged  in  literary  pursuits,  but    for   some  mons,  addresses,  essays,  and  extended  poems, 
years  preached  occasionally  in  that  and  the  ad-  besides  numerous  contributions  to  the  Panoplitfi 
jacent  towns.    In  all  the   benevolent   enter-  and  other  periodictQs.     "He  was,"  says  an  in- 
prises  of  the  day  he  was  actively  interested,  es-  timate  friend,  "  a  thorough  gentleman  of  the 
pecially  in  the  cause  of  foreign  missions,  being  old  school,  a  devout  Christian,  an  old-fashioned 
a  corporate  member  of  the  American  Board,  New-England  theologian,  an  antislavery   re- 
and  the  senior  member  of  that  body  at  the  publican,  a  wide  and  faithful  student  of  New- 
time  of  his  death.    He  was  an  earnest  advocate  England  history,  and  a  good  and  warm-hearted 
of  peace,  and  represented  the  American  Peace  laborer  in  every  true  word  and  work." 
Society  at  the  International  Peace  Congress,        ALLIANCE,  Evangelical.*  At  the  general 
which  assembled  at  Paris  in  1849.    He  de-  meeting  of  the  Evangelical  Alliance,  held  at 
fended  the  rights  of  the  African  race  through-  AmsteKlam,  in  1867,  an  invitation  was  presents 
out  the  world.    He  believed  in  the  utility  of  on  behalf  of  the  American  branch,  to  hold  the 
planting  colonies  of  free  colored  emigrants  in  next  meeting  in  New  York.    The  invitation 
Africa,  as  a  means  of  redressing  the  unutter-  was    favorably    received,    and  a  desire  was 
able  wrongs  done  to  that  quarter  of  the  globe  generally  expressed  to  hold  the  next  meeting 
by  Christian  nations,  while  he  favored   the  after  a  shorter  interval  than  usual.    The  Brit- 
speediest  possible  emancipation  of  every  slave  ish    branch,    in   particular,   urgently  recom- 
on  earth.    He  was  a  careful  observer  of  public  mended  the  holding  of  the  next  meeting  in 
affairs  and  political  parties.    He  sympathized  the  year  1869.    At  a  meeting  held  in  London 
warmly  with  every  token  of  progress  in  the  anti-  on  July  8th,  a  series  of  resolutions  to  that  effect 
slavery  movement  of  the  present  century,  his  was  adopted  assigning,  among  others,  the  fol- 
memory  covering  the  whole  period  of  its  his-  lowing    considerations,  as  having  influenced 
tory.    His  labors  as  a  student  and  author  were  their  opinion : 

such  as  few  men  have  been  able  to  perform,  and        i,  tj^^  Council  have  rejoiced  much  in  the  laudable 

were  undoubtedly  too  great  for  his  health.    He  readiness  which  has  been  of  late  manifested  on  both 

was  an  elegant  classical  scholar,  and  well  versed  aides  of  the  Atlantic  to  seize  upon  every  occurrence 

in  physical  science^his  knowledge  of  mineralo^  ^.p^^oVdl^rX^;^^^^^^^^  ^t^t^^e  kSdS'^n! 

and  botany  m  particular  being  very  thorough.  ^^^  sentiments  cheVished  by  the  people  of  the  two 

Few  men  were  more  completely  masters  of  countries  toward  each  other;  and  they  cannot  but  think 

English  politics,  history,  and  literature,  than  that  the  Alliance  will  be  wise  to  take  advanta^  of 

he,  while  his  familiarity   with   modern  Ian-  this  state  of  public  feelinff,  and  by  holding  their 

«a,ages  enabled  him  to  comprehend  and  e^joy  S^a^S^^^-^X'^K'SU'^rtl^nn^^^^^^^ 

the  politics  and  hterature  of  the  Continental  Sivine  blessing,  to  strengthen  and  render  it  perma- 

nations.    Li  1882  he  published  a  revised  and  nent. 

enlarged  edition  of  his  American  Biographical       2.  The  Coundl  cannot  look  without  anxiety  on  the 

Dictionary,  in  which  the  number  of  biographi-  s^te  of  the  European  Continental  nations,  and  the 

1     I    .  il*  J  J  ^'  1,4.  ^«  V      J     J   ^«j  manycauses  which,  unless  restrained  by  the  Almighty 

cal  sketches  exceeded  eighteen  hundred,  and  ^^^j^y  in  an  unexpected  moment  disturb  the  pres- 

in  1857  he  issued  a  third  revision,  mcluding 

seven  thousand  names.      The  preparation   of       ^^^^  a  brief  history  of  the  Evangelical  Alliance,  see 

such  a  work,  involving  as  it  did  an  immense  the  Axkvai*  Ctoi/>pju>ia  for  1807. 
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ent  tnoiqiinuty,  and  endflnffer  the  peace  of  the  world,  had,  at  the  close  of  the  year,  not  been  oon- 

^nSThS^held!"^  poMiBiUty  ot  the  intended  con-  eluded.    The  provisional  government  of  Spain 

8.  The  attitude  of  the  Papal  power  toward  na-  allowed,  however,  a  desire  to  oome  to  an  nn- 

tions  which  hxve  recently  asserted  the  right  of  self-  derstanding,   and  it  was  announced  that,   in 

government,  and  are  in  vaiiouB  wajs  breaking  off  accordance  with  the  proposition  made  by  the 

I?  '^^'!^^  have  proclaimed  rehgioua  hherty  to  Government  of  the  United  States,  a  peace  con- 

P^i^WSd^e  Z^^^l  p"SLS  ^T""^  -':^^^^  by  representatiyes;of  aU  the 

still  farther  of  various  forma  of  intellectual  infidelity  Delligerent  powers,  woold  meet,  m  the  course 

and  practical  atheism  in  all  nations,  strongly  impresa  of  the  winter,  in  Washington. 
the  Coondl  with  the  oonviotion  that   evangelical        The  number  of  civil  wars  in  Spanish  Ameri- 

«!SP^^  ^'"f  ^  Sf'TJ'*^  T'i'^S^^ '"i*^^^^  ca  was  as  great   as   ever.    The  established 

nor  be  slow  to  fulfil  the  great  duties  to  which  the  «^„^,.„^^«i.„  „««^  ^««-*i,-^«,«  «^  a       -n      • 

times  so  loudly  call  them,  governments  were  overthrown  m  San  Domm- 

4.  And,  fimaSly,  the  Coun<nl  would  be  ungrateful  go?  Oosta  Rica,  Venezuela,  Peru,  and  Uruguay. 
not  to  reoognixe  the  manifold  and  rich  blessinim  by  In  the  last-named  state.  President  Flores  lost 
which  all  the  Genend  Conferences  of  the  Alliance  his  life  together  with  his  office.     Civil  wars 
have  been  <^nded  and  foUowed,  thus  leadmg  to  and  ^  ^  .    ^^^^^  n^yti,  and  in  the  United 
jostifying  the  inference,  both  that  they  are  signal-  o*  a   ^**  /-i  i      !•  vv,  *a.*^v*,  a««vL  *«  wuw  uum^ 
ized  by^e  approbation  of  our  Divine  Bedeemer,  and  otates  of  Uolombia.     In  ±.cuador,  the  President 
that  t£eir  recurrence,  as  often  as  Providence  permits,  was  censured  by  Congress,  and  resigned, 
is  pleasing  to  Him  and  tends  to  advance  His  gloiy.             Bloody  wars  with  the  Indians  had  to  be  sus- 
For  these  and  similar  reasons,  the  council  of  tained  by  the  governments   of  the   United 
the  English  branch  inquired  whether  the  au-  States,  Mexico,  the  Argentine  Republic,  and 
tumn  of  1869  might  not  be  looked  to,  on  the  Ohili ;  and  in  neither  of  these  states  is  there 
supposition  that  circumstances  in  the  United  yet  a  prospect  of  lasting  peace. 
States  and  in  Europe  should  favor  it,  as  the        The   establishment   of  a  regular  monthly 
probable  time  of  holding  the  conference.  steamship  line  between  the  United  States  and 
The  American  branch,  in  compliance  with  China  and  Japan,  the  rapid  progress  of  the 
this  request,  resolved  to  hold  the  next  General  Pacific  Railroad,  which  it  is  thought  may  be 
Conference  of  the  Alliance  in  the  city  of  New  complete  in  the  couVse  of  the  year  1869  or 
York,  in  the  autumn  of  1869.  1870,  the  connection  of  the  United  States  with 
AMERICA.    The  transfer  of  the  extensive  Cuba,  are  prominent  events  in  the  commercial 
possesions  of  Russia  in  Northwestern  Ameri-  history  of  America.    The  importance  of  these 
ca  to  the  United  States,  which  had  been  pro-  agencies  of  modem  civilization  is  everywhere 
vided  for  by  the  treaty  of  the  29th  of  March,  recognized.    All  the  independent  governments 
1867,  was  in  1868  ratified  by  the  Senate  of  the  of  America  have  directed  their  attention  to  the 
United  States.    Thus  the  area  of  the  indepen-  encouragement  of  new  steamboat  and  tele- 
dent  American  States  has  been  considerably  graph  lines,  and  to  the  increase  of  railroads; 
enlarged.   The  purchase  of  the  two  Danish  isl-  and  the  time  seems  to  be  very  near  when  the 
anda,  St.  Thomas  and  St.  John,  was  ratified  by  capitals  of  all  the  American  States  will  be  con- 
an  shnost  unanimous  vote  of  the  inhabitant-s,  nected  by  telegraph.    Immigration  fdso  is  en- 
but  no  action  was  taken  upon  it  by  the  Senate  couraged  by  all  the  American  states,  though 
of  the  United  States.   In  Cuba,  a  war  for  estab-  many  of  the  South  American  states  cannot 
llshfng  the  independence  of  the  island  broke  expect  to  obtain  any  considerable  results  so 
out  in  September,  and  at  the  close  of  the  year  long  as  they  are  not  willing  to  establish  reli- 
the  insurgents  still  held  control  of  the  town  gious  toleration. 

of  Bayamo,  and  a  considerable  portion  of  the        In  the  United  States  considerable  agitation 

Eastern  District.    In  Nova  Scotia,  the  popular  was  kept  up  by  a  diversity  of  opinion  between 

dlssatis&ction  with  the  establishment  of  the  Do-  the  President  and  the  mcgority  of  Congress, 

mmion  of  Canada  was  so  great  that  annexation  relative  to  the  reconstruction  of  the  Southern 

to  the  United  States  was  generally  declared  to  States,  and  the  constitutionality  of  some  of  the 

be  preferable  to  a  union  with  Canada.  acts  passed  by  Congress  on  this  subject.    In 

The  war  of  Brazil,  the  Argentine  Republic,  the  progress  of  this  conflict,  President  John- 

and  Uruguay    against   Paraguay,    continued  son  was  impeached,  but  acquitted.    The  presi- 

throughout  the  year.    The  progress  of  the  dential  election  resulted  in  the  triumph  of  the 

Allies  was  slow,  and  at  the  close  of  the  year  Republican  party,  and  the  choice  oi  General 

President  Lopez  was  still  a  formidable  oppo-  Grant  for  President.   At  the  close  of  the  year, 

nent    Imprudently,  President  Lopez  got  into  all  the  Southern  States  except  three— Virginia, 

a  serious  difficulty  with  the  minister  of  the  Mississippi,  and  Texas — Shaving  complied  with 

United  States  in  Paraguay,  Mr.  Washburn ;  the  conditions  demanded  by  the  congressional 

l>at  when  the  successor  of  Mr.  Washburn,  Gen-  Acts  of  Reconstruction,  were  represented  in 

eral  McMahon,  called  upon  him,  he  guaranteed  the  national  Congress.    In  December,  Presi- 

full  atonement  for  any  outrage  that  might  have  dent  Johnson  issued  a  proclamation  of  univer- 

W'U  committed  upon  the  American  flag.   (See  sal  amnesty.    At  the  beginning  of  the  year 

PiBAorAT.)  1869,  the  internal  condition  of  the  country  was 

No  acts  of  hostility  took  place  between  more  quiet  than  at  any  previous  period  since 

Spain  and  the  allied  Republics  of  Chili,  Peru,  the  beginning  of  the  civil  war  in  1861.    (See 

Bolivia,  and  Ecuador,  fldthough  a  formal  peace  Uihted  States.) 
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ANGLICAN  CHURCHES. 


The  following  table  shows  the  area  and 
population  of  each  of  the  independent  Ameri- 
can states,  and  of  the  possessions  of  the 
Earopean  powers  in  1868. 


STATES. 


I.  Independent  American  Qtatet, 

Arffentine  Bepublia 

Bouvia 

Brazil 

ChiH 

Colombia 

CofltaBica 

Ecuador 

Guatemala. 

Hayti 

Honduras. 

Mexico 

Nicaragua.. ' 

Paraguay 

Peru 

San  Domingo 

San  Salvador 

United  Statea 

Uruguay 

Venezuela 


Ana. 


Total 

n.  European  Jbseesfions, 

British  Possessions 

French  Possessions 

Spanish  Possessions ........ 

Dutch  Possessions 

Danish  Possessions 

Swedish  Possessions 


Total 4,647,701 


826,828 
585,769 
8,281,047 
182,624 
857,179 

21,495 
218,984 

44,778 

10,205 

47,092 
778,144 

58,169 
126,852 
510,107 

17,826 

7,885 

8,578,892 

66,716 
868,285 


11,182,277 

8,686,875 

86,177 

52,085 

68,115 

759,988 
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FopalattoB. 


1,466,000 
1,987,852 
11,780,000 
2,084,960 
2,920,478 

185,000 
1,800,000 
1,180,000 

572,000 

850,000 
8,187,858 

400,000 
1,887,481 
2,500,000 

186,500 

600,000 
84,560,000 

850,000 
2,200,000 


78,996,069 

4,885,541 

815,677 

1,979,888 

92,521 

48,231 

2,898 


7,274,706 


ANDERSSON,  Chablbs  John,  an  eminent 
African  explorer  and  author,  bom  in  Sweden, 
about  1812 ;  died  in  or  near  Ondonga,  one  or 
the  towns  of  the  Ovambo,  in  Herero-Land, 
Southwestern  Africa,  in  January,  1868.  From 
his  childhood,  Andersson  was  fond  of  ad- 
venture, and  delighted  in  field-sports,  hunt- 
ing, and  the  study  of  natural  history  in  the 
field.  He  had  achieved  considerable  reputa- 
tion in  his  own  country  as  a  naturalist,  when, 
in  1849,  he  visited  England,  of  which  country 
his  mother  was  a  native,  bringing  with  him  a 
fine  collection  of  living  animals  and  birds,  as 
well  as  many  prepared  specimenSjillustrating 
very  fully  the  fauna  of  Sweden.  He  had  long 
cherished  the  hope  of  being  able  to  visit 
Africa,  and  then  to  explore  new  regions,  and 
make  collections  in  natural  history,  which 
should  be  unrivalled  in  their  extent  and  per- 
fection; but  the  expenses  incident  to  such 
an  expedition  had  deterred  him ;  and  he  now 
desired  to  dispose,  if  possible,  of  his  collec- 
tions on  such  terms  as  to  be  able  to  explore 
Iceland,  and  study  the  habits  of  its  rare  birds. 
While  makmg  arrangements  for  this  purpose, 
he  fell  in  with  an  Englishman,  named  Galton, 
who  was  about  to  go  to  South  Africa,  on  a 
hunting  expedition,  and  invited  Andersson  to 
accompany  him,  offering  to  bear  all  the  ex- 
penses of  the  journey.  Andersson  eagerly  em- 
braced this  oner,  and,  sailing  from  England,  in 
the  early  spring  of  1850,  reached  Cape  Town 
on  the  24th  of  June  in  that  year.    For  the  next 


four  years  he  was  engaged,  most  of  the  time, 
in  hunting,  and  exploring  the  region  lying 
north  of  &e  Orange  River,  in  South  Africa, 
and  made  many  valuable  contributions  to  our 
knowledge  of  that  country.  For  the  first 
two  years  he  was  accompanied  by  his  friend 
Galton,  but  for  the  last  two  his  only  compan- 
ions were  his  servants  and  the  savages.  He 
visited  Lake  Ngami,  which  no  European,  ex- 
cept Livingstone,  had  then  explored ;  reaching 
it  by  a  new  route,  and  ascending  the  Tioge,  its 

Srincipal  northern  affluent,  for  a  considerable 
istance.  Li  1855,  he  returned  to  England, 
and  published  his  "  Lake  Ngami ;  or,  Discov- 
eries in  Southwestern  Africa,"  which  was 
eagerly  sought  after.  But  the  love  of  adven- 
ture was  a  ruling  passion  with  him,  and  ho 
presently  returned  to  South  Africa,  revisited 
Lake  Ngami,  in  1858;  ascended  the  Tiogo 
River  to  a  higher  point  than  before,  and  then, 
in  company  with  an  English  elepb ant-hunter, 
Mr.  Green,  who  still  survives,  made  his  way 
up  the  Okavango,  the  principal  tributary  of 
the  Tioge,  from  the  northwest,  to  about  lat. 
18**  S.,  and  long.  18*"  E.  from  Greenwich. 
Here  they  left  the  river,  and  moving  first 
southwest,  and  then  south-southeast,  trav- 
ersed the  province  of  the  Ovambo,  one  of  the 
principal  red  tribes  of  Herero-Land.  At  this 
time  no  European,  except  the  German  mission- 
ary Hugo  Hahn,  had  visited  this  country.  The 
region  visited  by  Andersson  was  only  the  north- 
eastern portion  of  the  country;  but  he  was 
very  favorably  impressed  by  it.  While  hero 
he  was  severely  injured  by  a  wounded  ele- 
phant, and  at  first  reported  dead.  He  re- 
covered, however,  and  pabHshed  an  account 
of  his  discoveries,  with  the  title  *'The  Oka- 
vango River,  a  Narrative  of  Travel."  He  re- 
turned to  Herero-Land  again,  we  believe,  in 
1861,  by  way  of  Walfisch  Bay,  and  ascended 
the  Zwachaub,  a  considerable  distance.  After 
exploring,  with  Mr.  Hahn,  various  portions  of 
the  country,  he  purchased  from  Tjikongo,  tho 
King  of  Herero-Land,  a  large  tract  of  land 
near  the  capital,  Ondonga,  'and  commenced 
breeding  cattle  on  a  large  scale.  The  Naina- 
quas  made  a  raid  upon  his  herds  and  drove 
off  a  great  number  of  cattle,  and  in  his  pur- 
suit and  battle  with  the  marauders,  to  recover 
his  stolen  property,  he  was  severely  wounded, 
his  thigh  bone  being  shattered  so  badly  as 
to  make  him  a  cripple  for  life.  He  was  re- 
moved to  Cape  Town  for  surgical  aid;  but^ 
after  his  partial  recovery,  returned  to  Ondon- 
ga, and  undertook  to  furnish  the  materials  for 
an  "  Illustrated  Fauna  of  Southwestern  Afri- 
ca." He  had  made  considerable  progress  on 
this  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

ANGLICAN' CHURCHES.  The  following 
table,  from  the  Church  Almanac  for  1869, 
exhibits  the  number  of  clergymen,  parishes, 
communicants,  teachers  and  scholars  of  Sun- 
day-schools, and  the  amount  of  church,  mis- 
sionary and  charitable  contributions  for  each 
diocese: 
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DIOCESES. 


Alabimt 

CalifomU 

ConnccCicilt 

Dekwe 

Florida 

Geof]^ 

Illinois 

Induoa 

lova 

Kuaa& 

Kentueky. 

LoauiazuL 

Maine 

Mjirlflnd 

Mas^husetts 

MichigBn 

MinuesoU 

Mis^aippi 

Mksoun. 

Nebra&kA 

Xcw  Hampshire. . . . 

New  Jersey 

St:w  York 

Xorth  Cirolina 

Ohio 

PeonsylTania 

Pittabiirg 

Bhoiie  laland 

South  Caroliiut 

Tennessee 

Texas  

Vermont 

Virginia 

Western  New  York. . 
^iseoDsin 


Ctofy. 

FMUkM. 

CoMMtniicAim. 

Pnmt  noil- 

MM. 

bv. 

28 

26 

21 

2,001 

42 

40 

•  ■  • 

tl,600 

149 

184 

912 

15,984 

25 

81 

125 

1,472 

16 

14 

226 

788 

80 

81 

204 

2,4L»6 

»90 

♦82 

1,820 

6,280 

86 

82 

270 

2,102 

88 

64 

224 

1,684 

14 

14 

•  •  • 

878 

»88 

•85 

V  •  • 

•2,796 

86 

48 

•  •  • 

1,864 

19 

20 

105 

1,632 

165 

189 

1,149 

12,269 

121 

87 

440 

10,867 

62 

77 

678 

5,568 

44 

46 

560 

2,280 

27 

44 

658 

1,540 

24 

80 

205 

2,061 

20 

15 

■  •  • 

701 

23 

22 

11 

1,285 

121 

112 

294 

9,140 

446 

841 

1,675 

88,800 

49 

78 

201 

8,088 

101 

108 

887 

8,028 

216 

177 

2,265 

20,445 

60 

51 

254 

2,888 

89 

82 

168 

4,448 

57 

69 

864 

8,074 

85 

28 

... 

1,256 

18 

85 

• .  • 

1,500 

24 

86 

101 

2,361 

116 

172 

1,058 

7,575 

168 

172 

•  •  • 

16,761 

69 

60 

760 

4,578 

SCTWDAT-ScBOOta. 


Twcfcw*. 


•188 
226 

1,778 
208 
116 
187 
8S0 
434 
293 
68 

•876 
221 
224 

1,200 

■  •  • 

814 

220 

186 

297 

78 

107 

1,816 

8,759 

1,006 

2,626 

433 

640 

205 

•  »  • 

191 

•  •  ■ 

925 

2,021 

568 


ScMMt. 


•1,754 
1,910 

11,678 
2,888 
618 
1,714 
6,674 
8,885 
2,122 
514 

•2,767 
1,795 
1,769 

10,044 

8,254 

6,700 

1,968 

850 

2,184 

669 

820 

10,678 

89,532 
2,752 
7,036 

26,284 
8,298 
4,970 
1,250 
1,407 
1,164 
1,809 
6,596 

14,491 
4,287 


CoBtffbotlaai  tat 

pUipteMa 


t|20,000  00 

70.330  01 
219,014  17 

23,848  59 

7,894  80 

20,841  18 

196,993  79 

64,829  86 

26,604  82 

11,254  89 

t50,000  00 

t80,000  00 

66,236  45 

146,843  66 

847,818  68 

68,888  00 

45,559  25 

tlO,<M)0  00 

t70,000  00 

14,827  64 

16,265  05 

285,871  06 

1,005,188  21 

28,714  81 

229,901  80 

620,598  00 

145,248  00 

119,834  28 

28,248  26 

23,299  68 

10,076  69 

fl  6,000  00 

62.331  00 
861,290  00 
183,852  10 


The  general  statistical  summary  was  as  fol- 
lows: 

Dioceaes 89 

Biahopa 47 

BUhopft-elect 2 

Prieata  and  deacons 2,687 

Whole  nomber  of  clergy. 2,736 

Parishea 2,472 

Ordioationa— Deacons 108 

Priests 98 

Total 206 

Candidates  for  orders 831 

Churches  consecrated. 88 

Bapdams— Infants 26,835 

Adults 7,067 

Not  Btited 1,800 

Total 85,702 

ConilnnationB 21,958 

Commanicanta — ^increase  in  27  cUooeses 

during  past  year. . .  14,865 

„                     Present  number 194,692 

Jwiages 9,945 

guWs 15,846 

wnday-achool  teachera 21,711 

Scholars 194,046 

Contn-bntions $4,457,888  28 

The  receipts  of  the  Board  of  Missions,  in  its 
domestic  department,  during  the  years  1867 
^  1868,  were  $188,867:  from  legacies, 
«9.0O5;  in  the  foreign  department,  $63,369; 
from  legacies,  $3,658.  The  domestic  depart- 
ment employs  162  missionaries.  The  statis- 
^  of  the  foreign  department  are  as  follows : 

*  X'^en  from  the  OonTeDtion  Jounal  ot  1867. 
t  Estimated. 


Stations,  28 ;  missionaries,  foreign,  17 ;  native 
14 ;  assistants,  42 ;  teachers  and  catechists,  35 
caadidates  for  orders,  10;  day-scholars,  1,300 
Sunday-school  scholars,  900;    baptisms,  97 
confirmations,  117;  commnnicants,  628.    Tlie 
missions  of  the  Board  are  in  Liberia,  China, 
Japan,  and  Hayti.    The  American  Church  Mis- 
sionary Society  reported,  in  1868,  an  income  of 
$89,406,  being  an  increase  of  $7,081  from  the 
previous  year.    This  society  employs  109  mis- 
sionaries in  the  United  Statesf  and  1  in  South 
America.     The  receipts  of  the  Evangelical 
Education  Society  amounted  to  $34,837,  and 
had,  at  the  end  of  tlie  financial  year  (the  sec- 
ond of  its  existence),  130  students  dependent 
npon  it  for  means  to  enable  them  to  prepare 
for  the  ministry.    The  Society  for  the  Increase 
of  the  Ministry  had  an  income  of  about  $26,- 
000;    the  Evangelical  Knowledge  Society,  of 
$44,635. 

In  Ireland  there  are  two  archbishops  and 
ten  bishops,  divided  among  the  two  provinces 
as  follows :  Armagh. — Armagh,  Derry,  Down, 
Kilmore,  Meath,  Tuam.  Dublin.  —  Dublin, 
Oashel,  Oloyne,  Killaloe,  Limerick,  Ossory. 

Outside  of  the  United  Kingdom  the  following 
dioceses  are  in  connection  with  the  Church  of 
England : 

In  Europe. — Gibraltar. 

In  Asia. — Calcutta  (metropolitan),  Bombay, 
Labuan  and  Sarawaok,  Madras,  Colombo,  Vic- 
toria; Jerusalem. 
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In  Africa, — Oape  Town  (metropolitan),  Mau- 
ritins,  Graiiamstown,  St.  Helena,  Orange  River 
State,  Central  Africa,  Natal,  Sierra  Leone,  Ni- 
ger region. 

In  Australia  and  Polynesia. — Sydney  (me- 
tropolitan), Adelaide,  Melbourne,  New  Castle, 
Perth,  Brisbane;  Gonlbum,  Tasmania,  New 
Zealand  (metropolitan),  Christ  Chnrch,  Nelson, 
Wellington,  Wfeiaku,  Donedin,  Melanesia,  Ho- 
nolulu, Grafton,  and  Armidale. 

In  America. — ^Montreal  (metropolitan),  To- 
ronto, Newfoundland,  Fredericton,  Nova  Sco- 
tia, Huron,  Columbia,  Quebec,  Ontario,  Ru- 
pert's Land,  New  Westminster.  Jamaica,  Bar- 
badoes,  Antigua,  Nassau,  Guiana. 

The  following  table  gives  the  names  of  the 
dioceses  of  the  Church  of  England,  the  (total, 
not  Anglican)  population  of  the  territory  over 
which  the  diocese  extends,  and  the  number  of 
the  clergy  and  parishes  in  each: 


DIOCESES. 


pbovinOb  of  tork. 

York 

Durham 

CorliBle 

Chester 

Manchester 

Ripon 

Sodor  and  Man 


PROVINCE  OF  GAirrxs- 

BUBT. 


Canterbury 

London 

Winchester 

St.  Asaph^s 

Bangor 

Bath  and  Wells 

Chichester 

St.  David's 

Ely 

Exeter 

Gloucester  and  Bristol. 

Hereford 

Lichfield 

Lincoln 

Llandaff 

Norwich 

Oxford 

Peterborough 

Rochester , 

Salisbury 

Worcester 


Total  for  England  and 
Wales •.. 


PDpolatlon  of 

No.  of 

dlooM  In  1861. 

oltrgy. 

980,216 

744 

858,095 

861 

266,591 

827 

1,248,416 

698 

1,679,826 

601 

1,108,894 

680 

62,469 

46 

474,607 

686 

2,570,079 

716 

1,267,794 

1,012 

246,837 

260 

196,890 

196 

422,627 

660 

868,785 

692 

432,689 

527 

480,710 

720 

958,768 

954 

568,674 

648 

282,401 

466 

1,221,404 

879 

706,026 

1,029 

421,886 

819 

667,704 

1,161 

615,088 

866 

486,977 

716 

609,914 

804 

877,887 

671 

867,776 

661 

20,209,671 

17,667 

No.  of 


684 
245 
272 
870 
886 
444 
81 


867 
824 
699 
186 
184 
481 
811 
411 
629 
694 
469 
868 
626 
801 
280 
908 
609 
686 
664 
471 
442 


12,689 


The  Triennial  General  Convention  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church  of  the  United 
States  met  in  the  city  of  New  York,  on  the 
7th  of  October.  The  new  Diocese  of  Nebraska 
was  admitted  after  considerable  debate  on  the 
use  of  the  word  "  council "  instead  of  conven- 
tion in  the  journal  of  its  diocesan  convention. 
The  resolution  of  admission  was,  however,  un- 
conditional, making  no  reference  to  these 
terms.  Four  new  dioceses  were  erected,  one 
from  the  Diocese  of  Maryland  (embracing  the 
Eastern  Shore  of  Maryland),  two  from  the  Dio- 
cese of  New  York  (the  one  embracing  Long 
Island,  and  the  other  the  nineteen  counties 


of  New  York,  north  of  the  southerly  bounda- 
ries of  Columbia,  Greene,  and  Delaware  Coun- 
ties), and  one  from  the  Diocese  of  Western 
New  York.    The  election  of  the  Rev.  0.  F. 
Robertson,  as  Bishop  of  the  Diocese  of  Mis- 
souri, was  confirmed,  and  two  missionary  bish- 
ops, the  Rev.  B.  W.  Morris  for  Oregon  and 
Washington  Territories,  and  the  Rev.  0.  W. 
Whitaker  for  Nevada,  were    appointed.     A 
canon  was  passed  in  regard  to  the  formation 
of  new  dioceses,  the  main  provisions  of  which 
are  as  follows :  1.  Satisfactory  evidence  is  to  bo 
submitted  to  the  General  Convention  that  ade- 
quate provision  has  been  made  for  the  support 
of  the  episcopate.  2.  There  must  be  within  the 
limits  of  the  new  diocese  at  least  six  parishes 
and  as  many  presbyters  who  have  been  canon- 
ically  resident  in  the  diocese  at  least  one  year. 
8.  There  must  be  left  in  the  old  diocese  at  least 
twelve  parishes  and  twelve  presbyters.  4.  There 
shall  be  but  one  bishop  in  any  city.    Dioceses 
existing  within  the  bounds  of  any  State  were 
authorized  to  establish  for  themselves  a  fed- 
erate council  or  convention,  to  decide  and  de- 
liberate upon  the  common  interests  of  the 
Church  within  the  limits  of  their  State,  pro- 
vided the  powers  they  propose  to  exercise  are 
approved  by  the  General  Convention  before 
determinate  action  is  taken.     The  canon  on 
parochial  boundaries  was  amended  by  adding 
to  the  second  clause  of  the  sixth  section  the 
following  words :  "  But  nothing  in  this  clause 
shall  be  construed  to  prevent  any  clergyman 
of  this  Church  from  officiating  in  any  parish 
church,  or  in  any  place  of  public  worship  used 
by  any  congregation  of  this  Church,  or  else- 
where within  the  parochial  cure  of  the  minis- 
ter of  said  congregation,  with  the  consent  of 
the  clergyman  in  charge  of  such  congregation, 
or,  in  his  absence,  of  the  churchwardens  and 
vestrymen  or  trustees  of  such  congregation,  or 
a  mjgority  of  them."    The  eleventh  canon  was 
repealed,  and  the  following  substituted  in  its 
place:   "No  minister  in  charge  of  any  con- 
gregation of  this  Church,  or  in  case  of  vacancy 
or  absence,  no  churchwardens,  vestrymen,  or 
trustees  of  the  congregation,  shall  permit  any 
person  to  officiate  therein  without  sufficient 
evidence  of  his  being  duly  licensed  or  ordained 
to  minister  in  this  Church.     Provided    that 
nothing  herein  shall  be  so  construed  as  to  for- 
bid communicants  of  the  Church  to  act  as  lay- 
readers."    The  clergymen  of  the  Church  of" 
England  in  Canada  were  recognized  as  admis- 
sible to  all  the  rights  and  privileges  of  their 
brethren  of  the  Church  in  the  United  States. 
With  reference  to  propositions  for  union  vritlx 
other  branches  of  the  Church,  the  House  of  Bish- 
ops were  authorized  to  appoint  a  committee 
from  among  their  own  number,  which  shall  be 
an  organ  of  communication  with  the  other 
branches  of  the  Clmrch,  and  with  the  different 
other  ChristiaBf  bodies  who  may  desire  infor- 
mation or  conference  on  the  subject ;  the  said 
committee  to  be  entitled   "The  commissiori 
of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in    the 
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United  States  of  America  on  Ohoroh  Unity."  mons  adopted,  on  April  28th,  the  resolution  pre- 
The  House  of  Bishops  snbsequentlj  appointed  pared  hy  Mr.  Gladstone,  hy  a  m^ority  of  sixty- 
Bishops  McIlTfdne,   Whittingham,    Audnson,  five  votes.    The  proposition  was  rejected  hy 
Clark,  and  Ooze,  the  committee  upon  Church  the  House  of  Lords.    The  Bishops  of  the  £&- 
Unity.    The  joint  committee  on  intercommun-  tahlished  Church  were  unanimous    and  the 
ion  with  the  Eastern  Churches  reported  favor-  Anglican  clergy  almost  unanimous  in  their  op- 
able  progress  for  the  project,  and  the  commit-  position.    The  Presbyterian  Church  of  Scot- 
tee  were  continaed,  with  the  power  to  corre-  land,  which  is  the  state  church  of  Scotland,  and 
spond  with  the  autliorities  of  the  Russian  and  the  Irish  Presbyterian  Church,  Vhich  annually 
other  branches  of  the  Oriental  Church,  for  the  receives  from  the  state  government  a  regium 
aeqaisition  of  fiirther  authentic  information,  donum  (a  royal  present)  of  £30,000,  likewise 
find  to  report  the  result  to  the  next  General  passed  resolutions  against  Mr.  Gladstone's  bill. 
Convention,     A  committee  of  bishops  was  ap-  The  Wesleyan  Connection  were  non-committaL 
pointed  to  confer  with  the  Metropolitan  and  All  the  other  religious  denominations  of  Great 
Patriarch  of  the  Russian  Church  in  regard  to  Britain  strongly  supported  Mr.  Gladstone  and 
the  Rasso-Greek  Diocese  of  Alaska  and  its  pro-  the  Liberal  party.    At  the  election  of  a  new 
P'Dsed  intercommunion  with  this  Church,  and  House  of  Commons,  in  November,  the  Liberal 
also  with  the   Anglican  Bishop  of  Rupert's  party  had  a  migority  of  over  110.    The  Con- 
Land  in  regard  to  the  transfer  of  the  commu-  servative  Ministry  resigned,  and  Mr.  Gladstone 
aicants  of  the  Church  of  England  in  Alaska  to  formed    a   new  Liberal  Ministry,    which   is 
the  jarisdiction  of  this  Church.    The  conven-  pledged  to  carry  through  the  disestablishment. 
tion  continues  the  recognition  of  the  Protes-  Previously  the  report  of  the  royal  commis- 
t4nt  Church  of  Sweden.    The  following  canon  sioners  on  the  revenues  and  conditio^  of  the 
on  divorce  was  adopted :  ''No  minister  of  this  Church  of  Ireland  had  appeared  (the  report  is 
Church  shall  solenmize  matrimony  in  any  case  dated  July  27,  1868),  and  recommcndcKi  im- 
whcre  there  is  a  divorced  wife  or  husband  of  portant  reductions  as  to  the  benefices  of  the 
either  party  still  living;  but  this  canon  shall  Irish  Church.    The  report  is  signed  by  the 
not  be  held  to  apply  to  the  innocent  party  in  a  Earl  of  Meath,  as  chairman,  by  Earl  Stanhope, 
divorce  for  the  cause  of  adultery,  or  to  parties  Lord  de  Vesci,  Sir  Joseph  Napier,  and  Messrs. 
once  divorced  seeking  to  be  united  again."    A  Shafto  Adair,  John  T.  Ball,  Evelyn  Shirley, 
n«w  canon,  similar  to  that  for  the  trial  of  bish-  George  Olive,   and  Edward   Howes;    and  it 
op^  was  adopted  on  the  trial  of  ministers,  forms,  with  summary,  tables,  and  schedules,  a 
Provision  was  made  for  the  correction  of  typo-  bulky  volume  of  more  than  six  hundred  pages, 
graphical  errors  in  the  Prayer  Book.    A  new  The  report  is  replete  with  interesting  informa- 
canon  on  assistant  bishops  was  adopted.    They  tion  on  the  Irish  Church.    It  states  that  the 
may  be  elected  in  case  of  disability  of  the  totiil  revenue  of  the  Irish  Church  from  all 
bi-ihop,  and  succeed  him  if  they  survive  him,  sources  is  £618,984 ;  1,319  benefices  have  a 
and  may  vote  in  his  stead  in  the  General  Con-  church  population  of  over  forty,  and  extending 
Tention,but  can  have  no  additional  vote  if  he  to  5,000  and  upward.  The  bishoprics  suggested 
is  present    A  commission  of  laymen,  presby-  for  abolition  are  Meath,  Killaloe,  Cashel,  and 
terg,  and  bishops    was  authorized  to  revise  Eilmore.    The  meyority  of  the  commissioners 
the  version  of  the  psalms  and  hymns,  and  re-  are  in  favor  of  leaving  one  archbishopric  only, 
port  to  the  next  General  Convention.    The  that  of  Armagh.    All  bishops  are  to  receive 
preparation    of   Prayer   Books    in    German,  £8,000  a  year  Income,  and  an  additional  £500 
i'rench,  and  Swedish  was  directed.    Increased  when  attending  Parliament.    The  Primate  is 
Solicitude  was  expressed  respecting  the  mis-  to  get  £6,000,  and  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin, 
sionary  work  among  the  freedmen,  and  practi-  if  continued,  £5,000.    The  abolition  is  recom- 
cal  measures  were  recommended  to  advance  it.  mended  of  all  cathedrals  and  deaneries,  except 
The  convention  declined  to  act  definitely  on  eight.    With  a  view  to  a  rearrangement  of 
the  subject  of  ritualism.    The  subject  was  re-  benefices,  it  is  proposed  that  ecclesiastical  com- 
ferred  to  the  House  of  Bishops,  who  were  re-  missioners  shall  have  extended  powers  to  sup- 
quested  to  set  forth,   for   consideration  and  press  or  unite  benefices.     All  benefices,  not 
adoption  by    the   next   General  Convention,  having  a  Protestant  population  of  forty,  to  be 
such  adihtional  rubrics  to  the  book  of  Common  abolished.    The  estates  of  all  capitular  bodies 
Prayer  as  in  their  judgment  may  be  deemed  and  of  the  bishoprics  abolished  are  to  be  vested 
necessary.    It  was  resolved  that,  meanwhile,  in  ecclesiastical  commissioners,  and  the  surplus 
in  all  matters  doubtful,  reference  should  be  of  all  property  vested  in  them  to  be  applicable 
niade  to  the  Ordinary,  and  no  changes  should  at  their  discretion  to  augmentation  of  benefices. 
1^  made  against  the  counsel  and  judgment  The  Ecclesiastical  Commission  is  to  be  modi- 
of  the  bishop.  fied  by  the  introduction  of  three  unpaid  lay- 
The  most  important  event  in  the  history  of  men  and  two  paid  commissioners,  one  appoint- 
•hfc  Church  of  England  was  the  resolution  of  ed  by  the  Crown,  the  other  by  the  Primate, 
the  House  of  Commons  in  favor  of  disestab-  The  management  of  all  lands  is  to  betaken  out 
lulling  the  Anglican  Church  in  Ireland  and  oftlie  hands  of  ecclesiastical  persons  and  placed 
i^^  appointment  of  a  Liberal  Ministry  pledged  in  those  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners. 
to  carry  out  this  policy.    The  House  of  Com-  The  conmiissioners  expressly  state  that  they 
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have  conducted  their  inquiry,  and  that  they  re-  Episcopal  Church  to  appoint  a  commission, 

port,  on  the  assumption  that  the  Irish  Church  with  a  yiew  to  a  reunion  of  the  two  churches. 

will  continue  hy  law  established  and  endowed.  The  Methodist  Conference  complied  -with  this 

The  question  of  effecting  a  union  between  request;  but  the  House  of  Bishops  of*  the  Tri- 
the  Anglican  and  other  divisions  of  the  Chris-  ennial  General  Convention  of  the  Protestant 
tian  world  continued  to  be  the  subject  of  an  Episcopal  Church,  to  which  a  numeronslj- 
earnest  discussion.  As  regards  the  Eastern  signed  petition  for  the  appointment  of  a  simi- 
Churches,  public  opinion  both  in  the  Protes-  lar  commission  was  presented,  contented  it- 
tant  Episcopal  Church  of  the  United  States  self  with  the  appointment  of  a  General  Com- 
and  in  the  Cburch  of  England,  clearly  favors  mittee  on  Christian  Unity,  without  instructing: 
the  project  of,  at  least,  intercommunion.  The  the  committee  as  to  negotiations  with  any 
action  of  the  Triennial  Convention  of  the  particular  religious  denomination.  For  the 
American  Church  has  already  been  referred  to.  object  of  promoting  a  union  between  the  An- 
In  England  the  subject  was  debated  at  consid-  gUoan,  the  Eastern,  and  the  Roman  Catholic 
erable  length,  in  the  Convocation  of  Canter-  Churches,  the  "  Association  for  promoting^  the 
bury,  on  tlie  4th  of  July,  at  which  the  differ-  Unity  of  Christendom  "  was  founded  in 
ence  in  the  creed  of  the  two  churches,  and  the  1857.  In  September  of  1868 — a  year  after  the 
former  an.d  present  relations  to  each  other,  re-  formation  of  the  society — 675  members  had 
ceived  a  thorough  review.  A  committee  had  been  enrolled,  and  the  following  numbers 
submitted  a  report,  declaring  the  object  sought  were  added  to  the  lists  in  the  years  ennmer- 
by  the  movement  to  be  not  a  fusion  of  the  two  ated  below  respectively:  In  18^9,  833  mem- 
bodies  or  a  submission  of  either  to  the  superior  bers;  in  1860,  1,060;  in  1861,  1,007;  in  1862, 
authority  of  the  other,  or  a  modification  of  the  1,898 ;  in  1868, 1,202 ;  in  1864, 1,840 ;  in  1 865, 
services  of  one  to  correspond  with  those  of  1,817;  in  1866,  1,401;  in  1867,  1,647;  in  Sep- 
the  other,  but  "simply  the  mutual  acknowl-  tember,  1868,  803;  making  a  total  of  12,684. 
edgment  that  all  churches  which  are  one  in  The  division  of  these,  as  ^ven  by  the  Kev. 
the  possession  of  a  true  episcopate,  one  in  George  F.  Lee,  D.  C.  L.,  who  in  1868  retired 
sacraments,  and  one  in  their  creed,  are,  by  from  the  oflSce  of  general  secretary,  is  interest- 
their  union  in  their  common  Lord,  bound  to  ing.  Of  the  12,684  members  of  the  society,  1,881 
receive  one  another  to  full  communion  in  belong  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  vari- 
prayers  and  sacraments  as  members  of  the  ous countries ;  685  are  Orientals;  92  are'  at- 
same  household  of  faith/'  tached  to  such    uncertain    or   miscellaneons 

A  new  project  of  this  kind  was  brought  for-  communities,  whose  names  the  secretary  Tras 
ward  in  England,  in  the  early  part  of  the  year,  unwilling  to  take  upon  himself  to  decline ;  and 
having  for  its  object  a  union  between   the  10,026  belong  to  the  Church  of  England  and 
Anglicans  and  the  Wesleyans.    The  plan  was  other  churches  in  communion  with  the  same, 
briefly  advocated   by  an  Anglican  paper  of  The  names  have  been  obtained  by  a  systematic 
,  High-Church  tendencies,  the  Gua/rdian^  which  circulation  of  the  formal  prospectus  of  the  as- 
proposed  to  the  Wesleyans  an  adhesion  to  the  sociation  in  English,  Latin,  French,  German, 
established  order  of  the  Church  of  England,  Spanish,  and  Italian.    The  following  paragraph 
Episcopal  supervision,  confinement  of  the  ad-  from  Dr.*  Lee's  report  is  indicative  of  the  ob- 
ministration  of  the  sacraments  to  persons  Epis-  jects  of  the  Association:    "It  has  been  the 
copally  ordained,  with  ordination  of  such  Wes-  secretary's  honor  and  privilege  to  correspond 
leyan  ministers  as  might  desire  it,  who  might  with  a  large  number  of  distinguished  Catholics 
retiun  their  itinerancy,  and  minister  in  their  of  many  rites,  whose  private  letters  to  himself 
churches   as   licensed  chapels-of-ease,  subor-  oflSciaUy  have  been  carefully  preserved,  as  they 
dinate  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  parish   in  may  in  future  throw  considerable  light  on  the 
which  they  are  situated,  other  Wesleyans  to  great  movement  for  effecting  corporate   re- 
be  licensed  as  lay  readers.     The    Anglicans  union,  which  the  late  Cardinal  Wiseman  theo- 
would  make  no  alterations  in  their  services  reticsdly  inaugurated  in  1841,  and  which  the 
and  Prayer  Book,  but  would  allow  the  Wesley-  Association  for  promoting  the  Unity  of  Chris- 
ans  the  use  of  a  set  of  subsidiary  services.  The  tendom  first  put  in  practical  shape  in  1857." 
attention  of  the  Convocation  of  York,  on  the  The  ritualistic  controversy  continues  to  oc- 
6th  of  February,  was  directed  to  the  subject,  cupy  a  prominent  place  in  all  the  branches  of 
and  the  bishops  resolved  that  they  would  cor-  the  Anglican  Church.    The  action  taken  with 
dially  welcome  any  practical  attempt  to  effect  regard  to  it,  by  the  Triennial  General  Conven- 
a  brotherly  reconciliation  between  the  Wes-  tion  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  has 
leyan  body  and  the  Church  of  England.    As  alreAdy  been  stated.    It  was  regarded,  by  both 
this  plan  proposed  to  treat  with  the  Wesleyans  parties  in  the  Church,  as  favorable  to  the  hopes 
as  an  inferior  body,  the  latter  were  not  able  to  of  the  ritualists.    In  England,  the  Royal  Com- 
consider  it  with  a  view  to  adopting  it.    The  mission  on  Ritualism*  presented  their  second 
same  plan  was  the  subject  of  considerable  dis-    

cussion  in  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  of  «  on  the  appointment  of  this  commlselon  and  their  first 

the  United  States.    A  number  of  Anglican  Report,  «m  AimuAL  Amxbican  OrcfLOPiBDiA  for  1867. 

plflwrvmPTi  aiotimI  a  niAninriftl  to  the  OiiA/lrpn.  The  recommendations  of  the  oommisBioners  with  respect 

Clergymen  signea  a  memonai  lo  me  vguaaren-  ^  ^j^^  rubrics,  orders,  and  directions  conuincd  in  the 

mal  General    Conference   of  the   Metnodist  Piayer  Book  will  form  the  Bal]t}ect  of  the  next  report. 
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report  to  the  Queen.    The  oommissioners  say  era  intimate  that  their  intention  in  making 

that  althoogh  there  have  heen  candlesticks  these  recommendations  is  simply  to  provide  a 

with  candles  on  ^^  the  Lord's  tahle "  during  special  fSacihtj  for  restraining  variations  from 

a  long  period  in  many  cathedrals  and  collegiate  estahlished  usage,  without  interfering  with  the 

churdiea  and  chapels,  and  also  in  the  chapels  general  hiw  of  the  Church  as  to  ornaments  or 

of  some  colleges,  and  of  some  royal  and  episco-  the  ordinary  remedies  now  in  force.    No  ac- 

pal  readenoes,  the  instances  that  have  heen  tion  of  importance  on  the  subject  was  taken  by 

adduced  to  prove  that  candles  have  been  light-  the  convocations,  but  trials  were  instituted 

ed  as  accessories  to  the  Holy  Communion  are  against  several  prominent  ritualists.    In  the 

few  and  much  contested ;  but  no  sufficient  most  celebrated  of  these  cases,  that  of  the  Rev. 

evidence  has  been  adduced  to  prove  that  at  Mr.  Mackonochie  (Martin  vs.  Mackonochie  ^*), 

any  time,  during  the  last  three  centuries,  have  the  decision  was  against  the  ritualists.    This 

lighted  candles  been  used  in  parish  churches  as  decision  by  tlie  Judicial  Committee  of  the 

acct;dsories  to  the  celebration  of  the  Holy  Com-  Privy  Council  is  not  only  the  most  important 

mimion,  until  within  the  last  twenty-five  years,  which  has  yet  been  made  in  the  Church  of 

The  use  of  inoense,  too,  in  the  public  services  England  on  the  subject  of  ritualism,  but  it  is 

of  the  Church,  during  the  present  century,  is  expected  to  involve  grave  consequences  for  the 

very  recent,  and  the  instances  of  its  introduo-  future  of  the  Church.    Mr.  Mackonochie  was 

tion  very  rare;  and,  so  far  as  the  commission-  originally  charged:  1.  With  elevating  the  ele- 

ers  have  anj  evidence  before  them,  it  is  at  ments  during  the  prajer  of  consecration.    2. 

variance  with    the   Church's   usage  for  800  With  kneeling  before  them  during  the  same 

Tears.    They  are,  therefore,  of  opinion  that  it  prayer.    8.  With  using  lighted  canoles  on  the 

is  inexpedient  to  restrain  in  the  public  services  communion-table  during  the  celebration  of  the 

of  the  Chnrcli  all  variations  from  established  holy  communion,  when  they  were  not  required 

usage  in  respect  of  lighted  candles,  and  of  in-  for  the  purpose  of  giving  light.    4.  With  using 

cenae.   The  *^  speedy  and  inexpensive  remedy,"  incense  in  the  same  service.    5.  With  mixing 

TrMch  the  commissioners  suggest  should  be  water  with  the  wine.    The  elevation  by  Mr. 

provided  for  parishioners  aggrieved  by  the  in-  Mackonochie  discontinued  before  the  suit  com* 

trodaction  of  inoense  and  candles,  is  as  fol-  menced,  and  he  was  admonished  not  to  resume 

lows :   ^^  First,  that  whensoever  it  shall  be  it.    The  judgment  of  the  Court  of  Arches  con- 

foond  necessary  that  order  be  taken  concern-  demned  the  use  of  incense  and  of  water.    It 

ing  the  same,  tiie  usage  of  the  Church  of  Eng-  admitted,  however,  the  lawfulness  of  lighted 

knd  and  Ireland,  as  above  stated  to  have  pre-  candles,  and  considered  the  kneeling  a  minor 

vailed  for  the  last  800  years,  shall  be  deemed  point  of  order,  which,  if  raised  at  all,  should 

to  be  the  mle  of  the  Church  in  respect  of  be  referred  to  the  discretion  of  the  bishop. 

vestments,  lights,  and  incense ;  and,  secondly,  The  Judicial  Committee  have  now  ruled  that 

that  paridiioners  may  make  formal  application  kneeling  during  the  prayer  of  consecration  is 

to  the  bishop  in  camera^  and  the  bishop,  on  contrary  to  the  rubric,  and  that  lighted  candles 

such  application,  shall  be  bound  to  inquire  into  are  not  admissible.    While  giving  its  decision 

the  matter  of  the  complaint ;  and  if  it  shall  in  this  particular  case,  the  Court  also  gave  its 

thereby  appear  that  there  has  been  a«variation  opinion  on  several  important  general  principles. 

from  established  usage,  by  the  introduction  of  With  respect  to  the  kneeling,  the  Court  observe, 

vestments,  lights,  or  incense,  in  the  public  ser-  that  the  posture  of  the  officiating  minister  is 

vices  of  the  Church,  he  shall  take  order  forth-  prescribed  by  various  directions  throughout  the 

^th  for  the  discontinuance  of  such  variation,  commimion  service.    He  is  directed  when  to 

aad  be  enabled  to  enforce  the  same  summarily.''  stand  and  when  to  change  this  posture  for  that 

The  commissioners  also  think  that  the  deter-  of  kneeling.    But  it  is  expressly  ordered  that 

mination  of  the  bishop  on  such  application  the  prayer  of  consecration  is  to  be  said  by  the 

'* should  be  subject  to  appeal  to  the  archbishop  priest  ^*  standing  before  the  table,"  and  there  is 

of  the  province  in  e^Knera^  whose  decision  no  indication  that  he  is  intended  to  change  his 

thereon  ^all  be  final ;  provided  always,  that  posture  during  the  prayer.    To  the  objection 

if  it  should  appear  to  either  party  that  the  de-  made  by  the  defence,  that  this  was  one  of  those 

cision  of  the  Inshop  or  archbishop  is  open  to  minute  details  which  the  rubric  could  not  be 

question  on  any  legal  ground,  a  case  may  be  held  to  cover,  the  Court  make  the  important 

stated  by  the  party  dissatisfied,  to  be  certified  answer,  that  it  is  not  for  any  minister  of  the 

hv  the  bishop  or  archbishop  as  correct,  and  Church,  or  even  for  themselves,  to  assume  that 

then  submitted  by  the  said  party  for  the  deci-  any  departure  from  or  violation  of  the  rubric 

noQ  of  the  court  of  the  archbishop  without  is  trivial.    The  use  of  lighted  candles  raised  a 

pleading  or  evidence,  with  a  right  of  appeal  to  question  of  even  greater  significance  and  im- 

the  Privy  Council,  and  with  power  for  the  portance.    They  alleged  that  they  are  justified 

f»va%  if  the  statement  of  the  case  should  ap-  m  adopting  any  practice  which  the  prayer-book 

pear  to  be  in  any  way  defective,  to  refer  back  does  not  explicitly  condemn — ^in  other  words, 

Mieh  case  to  the  bishop  or  archbishop  for  that  whatever  is  not  expressly  abolished  is  re- 

amendment."    Precautions  ftre  suggested  to  tained  as  lawful.    In  this  instance  they  appeal 

prevent  "  frivolous  applications  "  from  being  to  certain  injunctions  issued  in  the  first  year  of 

I'Tooght  before  the  bishop.    The  commission-  Edward  YI.,  and  their  counsel  even  went  so 
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far  as  to  quote  a  constitution  made  by  a  council    werth,  in  Prussia;  and  the  Sisterhood  of  St. 
held  under  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  in  Mary.     The  former  comprise  United  or  Full 
1322.    The  court  dismissed  those  references  as    Sisters,  Probationers,  and  Resident  Associate's, 
irrelevant,  and  lay  it  down,  in  direct  opposition    The  superintending  lady  is  styled  the    First 
to  the  principle  of  the  ritualists,  that  all  cere-  Sister.    The  Sisters  have  charge  of  St,  Luke's 
monies  are  abolished  which  are  not  expressly  Hospital  in  the  city  of  New  York ;  and  at  St. 
retained  in  the  Prayer  Book.    This  they  regard  John,  L.  I.,  have  a  house  for  crippled  boys  and 
as  being  placed  beyond  doubt  by  Elizabeth's  girls.    There  is  also  the  Parish  Sisterhood  of 
act  of  uniformity,  now  applicable  to  the  present  St.  Luke's  Hospital,  and  the  Sisterhood  of  St. 
Prayer  Book,  which  prohibits  any  rite,  cer-  Luke's  Hospital,   at   Cincinnati,   Ohio.       Dr. 
emony,  order,  or  form  which  is  eot  mentioned  Muhlenberg,  the  pastor  and  founder  of  the 
in  the  Prayer  Book,  and  declares  void  all  prior  Sisterhood,  desires  it  to  be  understood   that 
usages  and  ordinances.    The  opening  rubric,     "  it  is  distinctively  an  evangelical  association, 
again,   orders  that  *^such  ornaments  of  the  not  an  ecclesiastical  organization."      He  has 
Church  and  of  the  ministers  thereof  shall  be  published  a  small  work  entitled  "Evangelical 
retained,  and  be  in  use,  as  were  in  this  Church  Sisterhoods,"  in  which  he  describes  the  charac- 
of  England,  by  authority  of  Parliament,  in  the  ter  and  principle  of  action  of  this  community, 
second  year  of  King  Edward  VI."    The  ritual-  and  the  mode  in  which  he  proposes  to  extend 
ists  have  argued  from  this,  that  whatever  was  its  operations.     The  Sisterhood  of  St.  Mary 
lawful  in  the  designated  year  of  Edward  YI.  consists  of  three  orders :  Sisters  living  in  corn- 
is  lawful  now.    The  Court,  however,  now  dis-  munity  and  rigidly  observing  the  rules  of  their 
tinctly  explain  that  those  things  only  possess  order;  Associate  Sisters,  who  are  unable  to  live 
the  authority  of  Parliament  which  are  ex-  in  community,  but  who  do  so  whenever  they 
pressly  in  the  named  Prayer  Book  referred  to.  have  the  opportunity,  and  who  are  bound  by 
It  is  nothing  to  the  point,  that  the  candles  were  less  strict  rules  than  the  Sisters ;  and  Associates 
lawful  at  the  time  when  the  Prayer  Book  was  who,  having  domestic  ties,  are  nevertheless 
issued.    They  are  not  prescribed  in  it,  and  they  desirous  of  laboring  among  the  poor,  and  gladly 
are,  therefore,  abolished.    In  the  Dominion  of  avail  themselves  of  the  advantages  and  assist- 
Canada,  the  Provincial  Synod,  which  met  at  ance  to  be  derived  irom  working  in  connection 
Montreal,  adopted  a  resolution  prohibiting  the  with,  and  under  the  guidance  of,  the  Sisters, 
elevation  of  the  elements,  the  use  of  incense.  The  Sisterhood,  which  now  comprises  twenty 
the  mixing  of  water  with  wine,  the  use  of  the  Sisters  of  the  first  order,  is  entirely  directed 
water-bread,  of  lights  on  the  communion-table,  and  governed  by  the  Mother  Superior.     The 
and  the  wearing  of  vestments  while  saying  Right  Rev.  Bishop  Potter  is  the  visitor ;  the 
prayers.  Rev.  Morgan  Dix,  Rector  of  Crinity  Parish,  is 
It  is  commonly  stated,  that  the  number  of  the  chaplain.  The  Sisters  occupy  three  separate 
monastic  and  similar  institutions  in  the  Church  houses,  one  of  which  is  their  home,  and  where 
of  England  is  on  the  increase.    According  to  they  also  have  an  educational  establishment 
a    statement    in    the    Hoek,  a    Low-Church  for  young  ladies;  another  where  they  have  an 
organ,  the  Order  of  St.  Benedict,  over  which  asylum  called  The  Sheltering  Arms,  in  which 
the   Rev.  J.  L.  Lyne  (Father  Ignatius)  pre-  they  have  at  present  ninety-four  poor  children ; 
sides,  numbers  fifteen  thousand  Brothers  and  and  the  House  of  Mercy,  for  fallen  women. 
Sisters.    For  the  daily  use  of  Anglican  Bene-  where  they  have  at  present  (January,  1869) 
dictines  a  volume  has  been  published,  entitled  forty-five  penitents.    The  Sisters  of  St.  Mary 
*'  The  Monastic  Breviary  for  all  those  Fighting  rigidly  observe  the  canonical  hours,  and  on 
against  the  World,  under  the  rule  of  our  Most  Thursday  they  have  always  an  early  celebra- 
Holy  Father   Benedict."      This   Benedictine  tion  of  the  Holy  Communion.    The  walls  of 
office  is  now  regularly  used  at  the  Monastery  their  oratory  are  hung  with  the  Fourteen  Sta- 
of  Laleham,  the  nunnery  at  Feltham,  the  Con-  tions  of  the  Cross,  and  the  little  altar,  which 
vent  of  Second  Order  Sisters  in  London  and  in  is  beautifully  vested,  has  all  the  proper  acces- 
Scotland,  and  at  the  Convent  of  Benedictine  sories.    The  work  that  has  been  done  by  the 
Tertiaries  in  London,  Newcastle,  and  Norwich.  Sisterhood  since  it  was  first  established,  four 
Among  the  new  reli^ous  associations,  is  a  years  ago,  is  highly  appreciated  by  several 
"  Confraternity  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament  of  the  bishops,  and  the  Mother  Superior  is  constantly 
Body  and  Blood  of  Christ."    The  "  Order  for  receiving  applications  from  all  parts  to  open 
Intercessory  Prayer,"  of  which  the  Rev.  R.  branches  of  the  order. 

Benson  is  Superior,  has  a  home  for  the  cell-  The  excitement  which  has  been  produced 
bate  clergy  at  Cowley,  near  Oxford.  In  Lon-  by  the  Colenso  case  has  begun  to  subside, 
don,  the  *'  Sisters  of  St.  John  the  Evangelist "  Bib  standing  in  the  Church  was  again  the  sub- 
have  been  for  several  years  under  the  patron-  ject  of  a  long  discussion  in  the  Convocation  of 
age  of  Bishop  Twt,  of  London,  who  in  1868  Canterbury.  The  bishops,  in  reply  to  numer- 
was  appointed  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  ouspetitionsasking  them  to  recognize  the  valid- 
The  city  of  New  York  has  two  Sisterhoods :  ity  of  the  sentence  of  deposition  pronounced 
the  Sisterhood  of  the  Holy  Communion,  estab-  by  the  Bishop  of  Capetown  on  Dr.  Colenso,  de- 
lished,  in  1846,  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Muldenberg,  dared  that  they  were  of  opinion — 1.  That  sub- 
after  the  model  of  the  Deaconesses  of  Eaiser-  stantial  justice  was  done  to  the  accused.    2. 
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Th&t  thoagb  the  sentence,  having  been  pro- 
noanoed  bj  a  tribunal  not  acknowledged  by 
the  Queen's  courts,  whether  civil  or  ecclesiaft- 
tical,  csD  claim  no  legal  effect,  the  Ohurch  as  a 
spiritual  bodj  maj  rightly  accept  its  validity. 
Onlj  the  Bishop  of  I^ndon  Tnow  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury)  declared  that  ne  was  unable  to 
append  his  signature  to  the  report'of  the  com- 
mittee which  had  recommended  the   above 
decl&ration ;  and  stated  his  own  views  to  be  as 
foUoirs :  *^  1 . 1  consider  the  trifd  to  have  been  al- 
together set  aside  by  the  decision  given  by  the 
highest  court  in  the  empire,  that  it  was  null 
and  void  in  law.     2.  I  consider  that  if  it  had 
been  thought  right  that  a  trial  of  a  purely 
spiritoal  character  was  to  take  place,  without 
ref<>reuce  to  any  binding  legal  authority  on  the 
part  of  the  Metropolitan  or  his  Sufiragans  as- 
sembled in  Synod,  such  trial  could  only  be 
held  in  virtue  of  a  compact ;   and  I  find  no 
proof  that  Bishop  Oolenso  entered  into  such  a 
compact  with  Bishop  Gray,  otherwise  than  on 
the  sopposition  that  the  letters  patent  were 
Tahd  and  tiiiat  Bishop  Gray  possessed  coercive 
jurisdiction.    8.  Independently  of  my  views 
as  to  the  general  invalidity  of  the  trial,  I  en- 
tertain grave  doubts  whether,  io  conducting 
the  proceeding.  Bishop  Gray  did  not,  in  several 
important  points,  so  far  depart  from  the  prin- 
ciples reco^iized  in  English  courts  of  Justice 
as  to  make  it  highly  probable  that,  if  the  trial 
had  been  valid,  and  had  become  the  subject  of 
appeal  on  the  merits  of  the  case  to  any  well- 
constituted  court  ecclesiastical,  the  sentence 
would  have  been,  set  aside.    These  difficulties 
hive  all  along  made  me  feel  .that  the  case  of 
Bishop  Oolenso   cannot  be  satisfactorily  dis- 
posed of  without  fresh  proceedings  in  lien  of 
those  which  I   understand  to  have  entirely 
failed"   The  office  of  Bishop  of  Natal  was  ac- 
cepted by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Macrorie,  who  accom- 
panied tiie  Bishop  of  Capetown  to  South  Afri- 
ca, and  was  there  to  be  consecrated  as  bishop. 
ANHALT,  a  duchy  of  the  North-Grerman 
Confederation.  Area,  1,026  square  miles;  popu- 
lation, according  to  the  census  of  1867,  197,041 
Cm  1864,  198,046 ;   increase,  2.07  per  cent.). 
With  rep^ard  to  their  religious  denominations, 
the  inhabitants  were,  in  1864,  divided  as  fol- 
lows: 148,805  Evangelicds,  21,266  Lutherans, 
27,118  Reformed,  8,166  Oatholics,  2,108  Isra- 
elites, and  89  members  of  Free  Oongregations. 
The  capital,  Dessau,  had,  in  1867,  16,904  in- 
habitants.   In  the  budget  for  1868,  the  revenue 
and  expenditure  are  estimated  at  8,698,568 
each.   The  public  debt,  in  1866,  amounted 
to  1,827,598  thalers  for  the  duchy  of  Anhalt- 
I^essan-Oathen,  and  1,618,634  thalers  for  the 
dnchj  of  Anhalt-Bemburg.    (See  Qkbicant.) 

AEGENTINE  REPUBLIU,  a  republic  in 
South  America.  President,  from  1868  to  1874, 
^^<wungo  F.  Smrmiento ;  Vice-President,  Adolfo 
Al^na.  The  estimates  of  the  area  and  popula- 
^  of  the  republic  greatly  vary.  According  to 
^hm  {Oeograph,  Jdhrlntchy  vol.  ii.,  Gk>tha, 
'""^^\  the  area  is  826,828  English  square  miles, 


and  the  population,  1,466,000.*  The  following 
table  shows  the  names  of  the  provinces,  with 
the  number  of  inhabitants,  and  the  name  and 
the  population  of  the  capital  of  each  State  : 


PROVINCES. 


1.  River  and  maritime : 

Buenos  Ayrea 

8anUF6 

Entrerloft 

Corrientes  y  MUbIodos 
t.  At  the  foot  of  the  Andes. 

LaRioJa 

Catsmarca 

San  Joan 

«  Mendoza 

8.  Central: 

GordoTa  

San  Lois 

Santiago 

Tncoman 

4.  Northern : 

SalU 

Ji^ny 


Inkablt- 
■bU. 


Capital. 


lahabli. 
sbU. 


460,000 1  Bnenoe  Ayres 
45,000  Santa  F6  .... 

107,000  Entrertoa.... 
90,000  Concepcion . . 


40,000 
9T,000 
70,000 
68,000 


LaRloja..., 
Catamarea. 
San  Joan... 
Hendoza..., 


Total. 


140,000  CordoTa  . 

68,000iSanLnlB. 

90,000;Santlago . 
100,000  Tncoman 


80,000 
40,000 


1,485,000 


Ji^oy 


190,000 

8,000 

16.000 

8,000 

4,000 

6,000 

90,000 

10,000 

95,000 
6,000 
6,000 

11,000 

11,800 
6,900 


The  number  of  the  foreign-bom  population 
is  considerable.  The  immigration,  from  1868 
to  1862,  amounted  to  28,066,  and  from  1868  to 
1867  to  64,699 ;  total  from  1858  to  1867,  92,666. 
The  immigration  of  the  year  1867  was  17,022, 
and  was  larger  than  in  anj  previous  year,  f 
During  the  first  six  months  of  1868,  the  im- 
migration again  largely  increased,  amounting  to 
17,187,  chiefly  from  Gfermany  and  Italy. 

The  revenue  and  the  expenditures  of  the 
republic,  from  1864  to  1867,  were  as  follows :  % 

n«TwiDS.  EirpmdItarM. 

1864 7,005,880  pesos.  6,179,490  pesos. 

1865 8,296,070    "  6,876,176    " 

1866 6,768,880    "  8,266,750    " 

1867 12,040,287    " 

The  chief  sources  of  revenue  are  the  proceeds 
of  the  customs,  which  in  1865  constituted  96 
per  cent,  of  the  entire  income.  The  customs  on 
imports,  in  1867,  were  on  an  average  28  per 
cent,  ad  valorem^  and  those  on  exports  10  per 
cent,  ad  valorem.  The  public  debt,  in  October, 
1866,  amounted  to  82,483,710  pesos.  Each  of 
the  fourteen  provinces  has  its  own  budget. 
That  of  the  province  of  Buenos  Ayres  amounts 
to  about  2,000,000  pesos  annually. 

The  army  is  estimated  at  10,700  men,  exclu« 
sive  of  the  militia  and  national  guard  of  Buenos 
Ayres.    The  republic  has  no  war-vessels. 

The  imports  of  the  chief  port  of  the  republic, 
Buenos  Ayres,  during  the  year  1865,  were 
valued  at  6,420,000  pounds  sterling;  the  ex- 
ports at  4,400f000;  the  imports  of  1866,  at 
6,460,000,  and  the  exports  at  4,610,000.  The 
value  of  the  aggregate  commerce  of  all  the 
ports  of  the  republic,  in  1866,  was  estimated  at 
16,000,000  pounds  sterling.§ 

*For  ftirther  detaDs,  Me  Annual  Ctolop.sdia  for 
1867. 

t  For  other  Interesting  Information  on  Immigration  and 
foreign  resldenta,  tee  Annual  CrcLOPiroiA  for  1867.  ^ 

1 1  peso  Aierte  equals  about  one  dollar.  At  the  close  of 
the  year  1866,  a  law  fixed  the  valne  of  a  Spanish  sllvor 
peso  at  96  paper  pesos. 

I  Additional  commercial  statistics  may  be  found  In 
the  Annual  Ctclop^bdia  Ibr  1867. 
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The  movement  of  shipping  at  the  port  of  eveiy  day  more  barbarous,  because  bo  must  be  styled 

Buenos  Ayres,  in  1866,    was  as  follows:   En-  aw„thatcanoidy  end  by  the  annihilation  of  one  of 

trances,  1,190  vessel  363,670  tons;  clearances,  S^'^'J^' fHSinSI-f  ^SS^-r^^r 

1,184  vessels,  848,451  tons.     Among  the  arn-  since  half  the  combatants  have  already  succumbed-- 

vals  were  56  vessels  from  the  United  States,  85  a  fatal  war,  and  I  call  it  so  because  we  are  nbacklcd 

Argentine  (7,958  tons)  ;  252  English,  198  Ger-  *<>  it  by  a  treaty  also  fatal— not  because  our  ally  is  an 

man  (40,000  tons) ;  148  French  (59,000  tons).  r??!r^  T-*''°*i  ^'^^^^'^^^  ^^  f ^^,  prejudice*, 

Ti     ^     *.  '^       !  «*  ^     «*  :-   J.U    V  i.       ^  but  because  jts  cutuses  seem  calculated  to  prolomr 

The  most  important  event  m  the  history  of  the  war,  until  the  republic  shaU  fall  an  exhaufetea 

the   republic,  durmg  the  year  1868,  was  the  and  lifeless  victim. 

election    of  a  new    President    for  the  term  And  yet.  Honorable  Senators  and  Bepresentative:». 

from  1868  to  1874.     Althouirh  the  excitement  ™  stating  this,  I  am  far  from  wishing  to  lay  the  blame 

ran  verv    hiirh     no   disturhanres   took   nlaofl  "P^^  '^^  mdividual  person  or  party— a  series  of 

rwi  very    nign,   no  aisrarDanc^  xook  piace.  events,  bound  together  by  the  hand  of  fate,  have  so 

Ihere  were  three  candidates :  Sefior  Ehzalde,  willed  it,  and  the  truth  is,  that  if  the  pubUc  powtre 

Muiister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  a  strong  partisan  of  committed  an  error  in  1865,  the  countir  accepted  It^ 

the  alliance  with  Brazil;  General  Urquiza,  the  ^^^  assumed  its  solidarity— it  is  the  law  that  mu-t 

chief  of  the  ancient  Federalists  and  supposed  Sowlu^s'def  °  ter^^vem  ""^^  '^^^^^  govern,  but 

to  be  opposed  to  the  alliance  with  Brazil  and  ^Zt  if^thisTe  True,  nTlTss  true  is  it  that  the  njo- 

the  continuance  of  war ;  and  .Domingo  F.  8ar-  ment  has  arrived  when  those  very  public  power*, 

miento,   Argentine   minister  in    Washington,  should  themselves  decide  upon  the  question  or  honor, 

whose  policy,  it  was    known,  would  chiefly  ^^^  momentous  question  tor  eveiy  Argentine  heart, 

consist  m  the  promotion  of  popular  educa-  ^hether  the  msult  mflicted  on  the  blue  and  white 

wuouiu   *ix    vxM.'o  ^v/xuvwivu   vx   py|/ux<u   vuuv/o  gtripcs  by  tho  brutal  and  cowardly  attack  upon  our 

tion  and  agriculture.     The  prehmmary  elec-  men-of-war  has  not  been  sufficiently  washed  off  by 

tions  (choice  of  electors)  took  plaee  on  the  the  blood  of  a  hundred  thousand  combatants,  or  re^ 

12th  of  April ;  the  election  of  the  President  by  vindicated  by  the  occupation  of  the  enemy's  country, 

the  electors  on  the  12th  of  July.    General  At  the  close  of  the  year  it  was  reported  that 

Urquiza  received  the  votes  of  two  provinces,  President  Sarmiento  was  willing  to  accept  the 

Entrerios  and  Santa  F6 ;  Elizalde,  of  three  mediation  of  the  United  States, 

provinces,  Santiago  del  Estero,  Catamarca,  and  The  Argentine  Congress  adopted  a  bill,  to 

Tucuman;  no  election  took  place  in  Oorrientes;  make  the  city  of  Rosario  the  capital  of  the 

seven  provinces,  Cordova,  Mendoza,  San  Luis,  Bepublic.    President  Mitre  sent  the  bill  back 

San  Juan,  Jiguy,  Salta,  Bicga,  cast  tbe  entire  to  Congress,  with  a  recommendation  to  amend 

electoral  vote  for  Sarmiento,  and,  of  the  electors  it  by  a  provision,  securing  to  the  national  Gov- 

of  Buenos  Ayres  (28),  24  voted  for  Sarmiento,  emment  the  necessary  jurisdiction  for  the  re- 

3  for  Bawson,  and  1  for  Sarsfield.    The  follow-  gular  exercise  of  its  functions  in  the  terri- 

ing  table  gives  the  aggregate  vote  for  each  of  tory  of  its  temporary  residence,  while  await- 

the  candidates  for  President  and  Yice-Presi-  ing  the  transfer  to  the  permanent  capital.    This 

dent:  jurisdiction,  in  the  opinion  of  the  President, 

^*~'**"*-               Alsina^^^^"**^"''        88  8^0^^  embrace  the  superintendence  of   the 

Paunero.... *........'.  66  poHce  and  the  direct  command  of  the  National 

Ocampo 8  Guard. 

Alberdi 1  ARKANSAS.    The  general  affairs  of  this 

Caireras ^  gtate  continued,  at  the  end  of  1867,  to  be  man- 

148  *^®^  ^y  *^®  <^i^l  authorities,  in  whose  hands 

Votes  lost 18  *^Q  administration  had  been  placed  by  the  peo- 

—  pie.    They  proceeded,  however,  in  a  provisory 

Total 156  manner,  consistently  with  their  almost  abso- 
lute dependence  on  the  military  power,  to 
President  Sarmiento  was  installed  on  the  which  Congress,  by  acts  passed  March  2  and 
18th  ofOctober,  amid  great  festivities,  in  which,  28,  1867,  subjected  Arkansas  and  the  other 
in  particular,  the  order  of  Freemasons  took  once  seceded  States,  until  *^a  republican  gov- 
part,  as  both  President  Sarmiento  and  Ez-Presi-  emment  could  be  legally  established  "  therein. ' 
dent  Mitre  are  prominent  members  of  the  Concerning  the  exercise  of  judicial  power, 
order.  For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  the  order  from  headquarters,  dated  September 
republic,  both  the  election  and  the  installa-  6,  1867,  wherein  M^'or-General  Ord  eigoined 
tion  of  President  passed  off  without  the  least  the  courts  of  the  State  to  suspend  proceedings 
disturbance.  against  any  offender,  if  two  credible  persons 
The  war  which  the  Argentine  Republic  for  made  aflldavits  that  he  would  meet  by  them 
some  time  has  been  carrying  on,  conjointly  with  nnfair  trial,  and  to  transmit  to  headquar- 
with  Brazil  and  Uruguay  against  Paraguay,  con-  tcrs  all  acts  and  papers  thereunto  belonging, 
tinned  throughout  the  year.  But,  the  oppo-  that  such  offender  might  be  tried  by  a  military 
sition  to  the  war  greatly  increasing  in  strength,  commission,  was  in  January,  1868,  rather  mod- 
Governor  Alsina,  of  Buenos  Ayres  (now  Vice-  ified  in  cases  of  horse-stealing,  which  seems  to 
President  of  the  republic),  in  his  message  to  have  been  a  frequent  occurrence  in  the  Fourth 
the  Provincial  Diet,  thus  expressed  himself  on  Military  District,  as  appears  from  the  following 
the  subject:  order  of  Mcyor-General  Gillem,  successor  to 
The  wax  with  the  Paraguayan  Government  becomes  General  Ord  in  that  command : 


Sarmiento 91 

Ellzalde 82 

Urqmza 16 

Bawson 8 

Sarsfield 1 

148 
Votes  lost  (13  in  Oorri- 
entes anal  in  Ji^uy,  18 

Total 166 
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Omenl  0rd4r$j  M»  8.                     '  888,  however,  was  the  preparation  of  a  new 

HxiDQVABTXBs  PoTTBTH  MiLiTABT  DxsTBiOT, )  State    constitutioii,  intended   to   correspond 

KiBsnsipn  ASD  Abxavsaa,             >  ^ith  the  Reconstruction  Acts  of  Congress, 

1  /S^^-T  ^IS°"^  ^^'1  ^l''!!?7J'r'  ^iJ™  *>!-.k  mentioned  above,  as  it  vitally  affected  the  po- 

1.  QenenI  order  No.  9,  senes  of  1867,  from  these  i.<.^.i  ^^ ^  „^«s«i  «««j:*:^«  iip  !,«•  ;»i.«K;4>«Jr4.. 

heidquinen,  is  hereby  so  modified  and  amended  as  "^cal  and  social  condition  of  her  inhabitants. 

to  restore  to  the  dvil  tribunals,  properly  having  cog^  The  matter  being  natnrallj  of  the  highest  im- 

lussnce  under  the  respective  statute  laws  of  the  States  portance  to  them,  and  they  being  divided  con- 

of  iCsMsrippi  and  Artosas^  entire  jimsdiction  in  all  ceming  it  into  quite  opposite  parties,  though 

^J?^"*^  **^  horwwitealmg  heretofore  made  tn-  ^  ^  \^  numbers,  every  mi  in  ArkanMS 

Able  under  the  provisions  of  that  order  before  mihtary  """Z"  «h**»»  ""»y    .v'    l__^  ,  ^             »«»o«o 

commission,  hi  case,  however,  any  person  charged  ^ook.  eager  part  in  the  struggle  for  carrymg  or 

with  the  oime  of  horse-stealing,  and  indicted  there-  defeating  the  measure ;  which  contention,  and 

for,  shall  make  oath  before  a  judicial  oflHoer  that,  by  the  reciprocal  efforts  against  each  other  to  ob- 

!f^v2^^^^^®'^'L^?*ifl?°{*^'*®*•**^w?'  tain  victory,  so  engrossed,  if  not  wholly  ab- 

of  political  sentmients  entertiuned  by  him,  or  of  his  „^^\^,j»   ♦t./Jv^/^^i«  ♦!»«♦  ♦iw*  ^^f^o.^  ^4pJ»«  r.p 

r«e  or  color,  he  camiot  have  an  impartial  trial  at  the  s^rbed,  the  people,  that  the  ordinary  affairs  of 

hands  of  the  dvil  authorities— then  all  action  in  the  the  State  were  now  little  cared  for,  and  al- 

cis«  shall  be  suspended,  and  the  case  reported  at  lowed  to  remain  in  comparative  neglect,  ex- 

onee  to  the  nearest  military  post  commander,  who  (j^pt  in  so  far  as  they  could  be  used  as  means 

:".Sro?ai!^^;4^Kd'3.S±Sj  to  aeryem  the  present  cont«.t, 

militaiTpost  withm.  say.  fifty  miles  of  the  point,  the  .  ^^^  t^e  purpose  of  assembling  the  oonven- 

caM  wul  De  reported  to  the  sub-district  oommander,  tion  to  frame  a  new  State  constitution,  to  be 

who  will  order  the  investigation.  submitted  to  the  people  for  ratification  or  re- 

U,  in  Ae  opinion  of  ^e  offloer  making  the  investi-  jection,  an  order  was  issued  by  General  Ord, 

ption,  the  acGosed  can  have  an  impartial  trial  before  T^   T\H^^\^^m  k   i  aafr  ;»  -«tI««  A    .i^a-  ^f  ^f ;«w. 

the  d?U  tribunal  having  cognisance,  he  will  oflidaUy  ?5^  December  5,  1867,  in  which,  after  statinj 

nadfy  the  proper  dvU  ofllcer;  the  suspension  of  the  that,  m  the  election  just  closed,  the  people  or 

proceedings  will  cease  from  that  time,  and  the  case  Arkansas  had  decided  by  a  m^ority  of  votes 

wifl  proceed  in  due  course.  in  favor  of  holding  a  convention,  he  fixed  the 

«.%S^'=2e'^  W  ^^^  ^ir^'^iT,"'^'  1868,  for  the  delegates  to 

cfril  authorities,  a  full  and  explicit  report  of  aU  the  assemble  at  Little  Rocl^    They  met  accordmg- 

fiKtsof  his  leasons  for  his  belief  will  be  forwarded  at  ly,  and  began  their  work.    As  they  belonged, 

oace  to  these  headquarters,  for  the  consideration  and  however,  to  opposite  parties,  called  Democrats, 

forthffordeiB  of  the  district  commander.  Conservatives,    and    Republicans,    the   latter 


which  they  are  confined,  and  special  report  made  to  among  the  members  were,  whether  the  new 

lh*«r'?i^^?  commander  of  idl^  oases  which,  in  constitution  should  be  framed  and  submitted 

bSsftet^iTiithSities  hl^^^^      "^^  to.the  people  in  general  for  their  ratification  or 

The  nb-districtcommanden  are  hereby  authorized  rejection,  and  also  every  provision  offered  to 

torivethenecessaiy  ordere  and  matructlons,  to  cause  be  inserted  in  it.    Most  prominent  among  the 


Wen.  negroes^  children  attending  one  common  school 

By  order  of  Brevet  MiO--<^ei^  ALVAN  0.  GILLEM.  together;  and  the  clause  forbidding  intermar- 

0.  D.  QttiHi,  Assistant  Adjutant-General.  riago  between  the  two  races. 

By  a  subsequent  order,  issued  in  the  same  ft  seems  not  out  of  place  to  notice  here  the 

monib,  General  Gillem    allowed   the    State  sentiments  entertained  by  the  negroes  of  Ar- 

coarts  to  have  cognizance  and  proceed  undis-  kansas  (and  the  same  apparently  prevMl  among 

turbed  la  other  matters  also,  which  his  prede-  those  of  the  other  Southern  States)  concerning 

c«88orh«dtakenaway  from  them,  as  follows:  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  their 

OtnmU  Orderi  No  6  ^^^^  T\^i  to  vote  as  citizens,  their  ability  to 

H«inMT.««.    m          -J      '    '  r\             x  ^8©  Buch  right  properly,  their  native  intelli- 

MiesisaiPFi  ahi>  Abkansab              J-  gence  and  capacity,  as  well  as  that  of  the  white 

p^  VioKSBTOo,  Miss..  January  27, 1868.     )  men  in  general,  and  other  things  regarding  the 

^j^«^  Nos.  19,  22,  and  24,  series  of  1867,  from  relations  between  the  two  races  under  one 

^  headquMtera,  are  hereby  revoked— without  common  government.    Mr.  Oypert,  a  delegate 

^f SV^-SSdll^^^Md'dS^rf'S;"  fro-"  ^t«  Oom.ty  styled  in  the  reports  a. 

^«after,  all  queations  arising  from  settlemente  of  Conservative,  and  of  note  m  the  convention, 

^.  ud  generally  the  relations  of  dobton  and  having  offered,  in  its  fifth  sitting,  an  ordinance 

dS'SL^^  ^^  suitors,  will  be  left  to  the  proper  "  to  adopt  and  submit  to  the  people  for  their 

&Srr.^?P*  Buch  cases  affecting  the  rights  of  ratification,  as  the  constitution  of  the  State  of 

gSi^t^'L^^^  Arkan^\e  same  ^  now  in  force  b^^^^ 

J^wtten,  and  Abandoned  Lands.  adopted  on  the  18th  day  of  March,  1864,"  and 

•j'J^'jf Brevet Mi^j.-Gen.  ALVAN  0.  GILLEM.  having,  in  the  course  of  debate  thereupon,  said 

TK      "^  A  A.  A  G.  that   "  he  was  a  friend  to  the  negroes,  had 

^ae  great  event  of  the  year  1868,  in  Arkan-  served  in  the  Freedmen's  Bureau,  was  glad  they 

Vol.  Tm.— e       a 
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were  free,  would  have  them  protected  in  their  White  people  should  look  to  their  own  ances- 
just  rights,  as  they  were  by  law,  but  would  try;  they  should  recollect  that  women  were 
never  consent  to  see  them  enfranchised  and  disposed  of  on  James  River,  in  the  early  settle- 
made  the  rulers  of  white  men  " — ^not  without  ment  of  the  country,  as  wives,  at  the  price  of 
referring  also  to  the  negroes'  natural  want  of  two  hundred  pounds  of  tobacco.  When  we 
intelligence,  their  incapability  of  culture  and  have  had  eight  hundred  years  as  the  whites  to 
development,  and  the  consequent  impossibility  enlighten  ourselves,  it  wUl  be  time  enough  U) 
of  their  properly  using  the  right  of  suffrage,  pronounce  them  incapable  of  civilization  and 
on  which  points  he  and  others  had  frequently  enlightenment.  The  last  election  showed  that 
spoken  at  length — ^William  H.  Gray,  a  negro,  they  were  intelligent  enough  to  vote  in  a  solid 
and  delegate  to  the  convention  from  Phillips  mass  with  the  party  that  would  give  them 
Oounty,  rose  and  spoke  as  follows :  their  rights,  and  that  too  in  face  of  the  infla- 
^^  It  appears  to  me,  the  gentleman  has  read  ence  of  the  intelligence  and  wealth  of  the  State, 
the  history  of  his  country  to  little  purpose,  and  in  face  of  threats  to  take  the  bread  from 
When  the  Constitution  was  framed,  in  every  their  very  mouths.  I  have  no  antipathy  tow- 
State  but  South  Carolina  free  negroes  were  al-  ard  the  whites ;  I  would  drop  the  curtain 
lowed  to  vote.  Under  British  rule  this  class  of  oblivion  on  the  sod  which  contains  the 
was  free,  and  he  interpreted  that  ^  we  the  peo-  bones  of  my  oppressed  and  wronged  ancestors 
pie '  in  the  preamble  of  the  Constitution,  meant  for  two  hundred  and  fifty  years.  Give  us  the 
all  the  people  of  every  color.  ^The  mistake  of  franchise,  and  if  we  do  not  exercise  it  properly 
that  period  was  that  these  free  negroes  were  you  have  the  numbers  to  take  it  away  from  ds. 
not  represented  in  propria  persona  in  that  con-  It  would  be  impossible  for  the  negro  to  get 
stitutional  convention,  but  by  the  Anglo-Saxon,  justice  in  a  State  whereof  he  was  not  a  foil 
Congress  is  now  correcting  that  mistake.  The  citizen.  The  prejudices  of  the  entire  court 
right  of  franchise  is  due  the  negroes  bought  by  would  be  against  him.  I  do  not  expect  the 
the  blood  of  forty  thousand  of  their  race  shed  negro  to  take  possession  of  the  government; 
in  three  wars.  The  troubles  now  on  the  coun-  I  want  the  franchise  given  him  as  an  incentire 
try  are  the  result  of  tiie  bad  exercise  of  the  to  work  to  educate  his  children.  I  do  not  de- 
elective  franchise  by  unintelligent  whites,  the  sire  to  discuss  the  question  of  the  inferioritj 
'  poor  whites '  of  the  South.  I  could  duplicate  of  races.  Unpleasant  truths  must  then  be  told ; 
every  negro  who  cannot  read  and  write,  whose  history  teUs  us  of  your  white  ancestors  who 
name  is  on  the  list  of  registered  voters,  with  a  lived  on  the  acorns  which  dropped  from  the 
white  man  equally  ignorant.  The  gentleman  oaks  of  Didona,  and  then  worshipped  the  tree 
can  claim  to  be  a  friend  of  the  negro,  but  I  do  as  a  God.  I  call  upon  all  men  who  would  Bee 
not  desire  to  be  looked  upon  in  the  light  of  a  justice  done,  to  meet  this  question  fairly,  and 
client.  The  Government  has  made  a 'solemn  fear  not  to  record  their  votes." 
covenant  with  the  negro  to  vest  him  with  the  In  the  session  of  January  29th,  he  said: 
right  of  franchise  if  he  would  throw  his  weight  "  iRegroes  vote  in  Ohio  and  Massachusetts,  and 
in  the  balance  in  favor  of  the  Union  and  bare  in  the  latter  State  are  elected  to  high  office  by 
his  breast  to  the  storm  of  bullets ;  and  I  am  rich  white  men.  He  had  found  more  pr^n- 
convinced  that  it  would  not  go  back  on  itself,  dice  against  his  race  among  the  Yankees ;  and 
There  are  thirty-two  million  whites  to  four  if  they  did  him  a  kind  act,  they  did  not  seem 
million  blacks  in  the  country,  and  there  need  to  do  it  with  the  generous  spirit  of  Southern 
be  no  fear  of  negro  domination.  Tlie  State  men.  He  could  get  nearer  the  latter :  he  had 
laws  do  not  protect  the  negro  in  his  rights,  as  been  raised  with  them.  He  was  the  sorrier  on 
they  forbade  their  entrance  into  the  State,  this  account  that  they  had  refused  him  the 
[Action  of  loyal  convention  of  '64.]  I  am  not  rights  which  would  make  him  a  man,  as  the 
willing  to  trust  the  rights  of  my  people  with  former  were  willing  to  do.  He  wanted  this  a 
the  white  men,  as  they  have  not  preserved  white  man's  government,  and  wanted  them  to 
those  of  their  own  race,  in  neglecting  to  pro-  do  the  legislating  as  they  had  the  intelligence 
vide  them  with  the  means  of  education.  The  and  wealth ;  but  he  wanted  the  power  to  pro- 
Declaration  of  Independence  declared  all  men  tect  himself  against  unfriendly  legislation, 
bom  free  and  equal,  and  I  demand  the  enforce-  Justice  should  be  like  the  Eg}'ptian  statue, 
ment  of  that  guarantee  made  to  my  forefathers,  blind  and  recognizing  no  color." 
to  every  one  of  each  race,  who  had  fought  Concerning  intermarriage  between  whites 
for  it.  The  constitution  which  this  ordinance  and  negroes,  Mr.  Bradley,  a  delegate  to  the 
would  refinact  is  not  satisfactory,  as  it  is  blurred  convention,  having  offered  to  insert  in  the  con- 
all  over  with  the  word  *  white.'  Under  it  stitution  a  clause  "  forbidding  matrimony  be- 
one  hundred  and  eleven  thousand  beings  who  tween  a  white  person  and  a  person  of  African 
live  in  the  State  have  no  rights  which  white  descent,"  on  which  point  nearly  all  of  the 
men  are  bound  to  respect.  My  people  might  members  spoke  pro  and  can,  in  that  and  the 
be  ignorant,  but  I  believe,  with  Jefferson,  that  following  days,  Mr.  Gray  said :  "  It  was  seldom 
ignorance  is  no  measure  of  a  man's  rights,  such  outrages  were  committed  at  the  North, 
Slavery  has  been  abolished,  but  it  left  my  peo-  where  there  are  no  constitutional  provisions  of 
pie  in  a  condition  of  peonage  or  caste  worse  the  kind  proposed.  He  saw  no  necessity  of 
than  slavery,  which  had  its  humane  masters,  inserting  any  in  the  present  constitution.    As 
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for  his  people,  their  condition  now  would  not  or  ^ve  bonds  for  lojaltj  and  good  behavior  to  the 

permit  any  such  mamaffos.     If  it  was  pro-  United  SUtea  Government,  Mid  afterward  gave  aid. 

L.«^i  ♦«  :n<>^«4-   «  «%«/^<^a!A.n   ^^  ♦!.«   i..;«^    i»«  oomfort,  or  countenance  to  those  enflnurcdm  armed 

posed  to  insert  a  provision  of  the  kind,  ho  hostility  to  the  Government  of  the*mited  Stetea, 

womd  move  to  amend  by  making  it  an  offence  either  by  becoming  a  aoldier  in  the  rebel  army,  or  by 

punishable  with  death  for  a  white  man  to  oo-  entering  the  linea  of  aud  army,  or  adhering  m  any 

habit  witii  a  negro  woman."    At  another  time  ▼•y  to  the  cause  of  rebellion,  or  by  accompanying 

he  observed  on  the  same  subject,  that  "there  J^^^"^^  ^""^  belonging  to  the  rebel  army,  or 
^3             --A             ••'^.■1             .xby  fumishinfir  supplies  of  any  kind  to  the  same. 

wMflodfflger  of  mtennam^  as  the  greatest  eJoond.  ThoS.  X  «re  dUqiimed  m  electors  or 

mmds  had  pronounced  it  abhorrent  to  nature,  ftom  holding  office  in  the  State  or  States  from  which 

The  prorision  would  not  cover  the  case,  as  the  ^ey  came.    Third.  Those  persons  who  during  the 

laws  must  subsequently  define  who  is  a  neirro :  ^^  rebelUon  violated  the  rules  of  civilized  warfare. 

jad  he  referred  to  the  Uw  of  North  OaroUna.  JjiSt.I^SJ^eTt'^  ^  MSS^If  «iS[ 
declarmg  persons  negroes  who  have  only  one-  §tates  known  aa  article  fourteen,  and  those  who  have 
siiteenth  of  negro  blood.  White  men  had  been  disqualified  from  rejristering  to  vote  for  dele- 
created  the  difficulty,  and  it  would  now  be  im-  P^^^  ^  ^^^  convention  to  frame  a  constitution  for  the 
possible  to  draw  the  Ime  which  the  gentleman  Sit*5  H^.  Arkansaa,  under  the  act  of  Con^a  en- 
A^im^  .w.^.ivi^-1.^^  »  titled  "  An  act  to  provide  for  the  more  efficient  gov- 
aesired  ^tabUsned.  ,  ^  ,^  emment  of  the  rebel  Stetes."  passed  March  2, 1867, 
Ine  new  otate  constitution,  as  framed  by  the  and  the  acts  supplemental  thereto.  Fifth.  Those 
committee  previously  appointed  for  that  pur-  who  shall  have  been  convicted  of  treaaon.  embezzle- 
pose,  having  finally  been  put  to  the  vote,  was  "*®^*  ^^  public  funds,  malfeasance  in  office,  crimes 

adopted  by  46  yeas  against  20  nays.    Its  chief  P^^^^^e  ^7.  l^'^  "^^  .Wt''™'^^  ™  ^^l  ^'^' 

^    '^.  .      J -«^y^««  «y »»"«»«'«"  "»j»-     ^T*"",  tentiary,  or  bribery.    Sixth.  Those  who  are  idiots  or 

provisions,  which  had  also  been  the  most  hoUy-  insane:  iVowrf«i,  That  aU  persons  included  in  the 

coDtested  points  of  debate  in  the  convention,  first;  second,  third,  and  fourth  subdivisions  of  this 

are  the  bill  of  rights,  the  article  on  elective  section,  who  have  openly  advocated  or  who  have 

franchise,  which  5s  extended  to  the  negroes  "^"^  ^°'  }^X  '^^^^F^^'^'i^  proposed  by  Congress, 

wKrt  ••«/  •^.^^^:./wi    •.N>vi:4-:»oii«.   ^^a    «^r:»ii«  «id  accept  the  equality  of  all  men  before  the  law, 

who  are  recognized  pohtically  and    socially  shall  be  Xeemed  qualified  electors  under  this  oonsti- 

eqnal  to  the  whites  in  the  State,  and  the  article  tution. 

on  education,  which  is  made  common  to  the  /^.  4.  The  General  Assembly  shall  have  the  power, 

children  and  youth  of  both  races.    The  follow-  ^  a  two-thirds  vote  of  each  House,  approved  by  the 

ins  are  extracts  *  Grovemor,  to  remove  the  disabilities  mdaded  in  the 

^                     *  first,  second,  third,  and  fourth  subdivisions  of  section 

Bill  of  Bights. — SetHon  1.  AH  political  power  is  three  of  this  article,  when  it  appears  that  such  per- 

inherent  in  the  people.    Government  is  instituted  for  son  ap|>lying  for  relief  from  such  disabilities  has  in 

the  protection,  security,  and  benefit  of  the  people,  good  faith  retamed  to  his  alleeianoe  to  the  Govern- 

ud  they  have  the  right  to  alter  or  reform  the  same  ment  of  the  United  States :  Firovided^  The  General 

whenever  the  public  may  reouire  it.    But  the  para-  Assembly  shall  have  no  power  to  remove  the  disa- 

rnount  allegiance  of  every  citizen  is  due  to  the  Fed-  bilities  of  any  person  embraced  in  the  aforesaid  sub- 

er&i  Qoverunent  in  the  exercise  of  aU  its  constitu-  divisions  who,  after  the  adoption  of  thia  constitution 

tional  powers  is  the  same  may  have  been  or  may  be  by  the  convention,  persists  in  opposing  the  acts  of 

defineu  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the.  United  States ;  Congress  and  reconstruction  thereunder. 

and  no  power  exists  in  the  people  of  this  or  any  other  Sto.  6.   All  persons  before  registering  or  voting 

i>tate  of  the  Federal  Union  to  dissolve  their  connec-    must  take  and  subscribe  the  following  oath  :  *^I, 

U.OQ  therewith  or  perform  any  act  tendinjz  to  imi>air,     ,  do  solemnly  swear  (or  aflirm)  that  I  will  sup- 

iubvert,  or  resist  the  supreme  authority  of  the  United  port  and  maintain  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the 

States.   The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  con-  United  States  and  the  constitution  and  laws  of  the 

fen  foil  powers  on  the  Federal  Government  to  main-  State  9f  Arkansas ;  that  I  am  not  excluded  from  regis- 

tain  and  penetoate  its  existence,  and  whensoever  any  teringor  voting  by  any  of  the  clauses  in  the  first, 

portion  of  the  States,  or  the^eople  thereof,  attempt  second,  third,  or  fourth  subdivisions  of  Article  VIII. 

to  secede  from  the  Federal  Union,  or  forcibly  resist  of  the  constitution  of  the  State  of  Arkansas ;  that  I 

the  execution  of  its  laws,  the  Federal  Government  mil  never  countenance  or  aid  in  the  secession  of  this 

0^7,  by  warrant  of  the  Constitution,  employ  armed  State  fr^m  the  United  States ;  that  I  accept  the  dvil 

force  in  compelling  obedience  to  its  authority.  and  political  equality  of  all  men,  and  agree  not  to  at- 

,  Sft.  3.  The  equality  of  aU  persons  before  the  law  tempt  to  deprive  any  person  or  persons,  on  account 

is  recognized  and  shall  ever  remain  inviolate ;  nor  of  race,  color,  or  |)revious  condition,  of  any  political 

shall  any  ever  be  deprived  of  any  right,  privilege,  or  or  dvil  right,  privilege,  or  immunity  eryoyed  oy  any 

unmimity,  nor  exempted  from  any  buraen  or  duty  other  class  of  men ;  and  furthermore,  that  I  wul  not 

on  aoooont  of  race,  color,  or  previous  condition.  in  any  way  ii^ure,  or  countenance  in  others  any  at- 

FiAxcHisK.— 6^.  1.  In  all  elections  by  the  people  tempt  to  injure,  any  person  or  persons  on  account  of 

toe  electors  shall  vote  by  ballot.  past  or  present  support  of  the  Government  of  the 

Ste.  2.  EveiT  male  person  bom  in  the  United  States,  United  States,  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  or  the 

and  eTerv  male  person  who  has  been  natm^zed  or  principle  of  the  political  and  civil  equality  of  all  men, 

oas  lenlly  declared  his  intention  to  become  a  citizen  or  for  affiliation  with  any  political  party, 

of  the  Umted  States,  who  is  twenty-one  years  old  or  EnuoATioir. — S«c,  1.  A  general  diffusion  of  knowl- 

^▼ard,  and  who  shall  have  resided  in  the  State  six  edffe  and  intelligence  amonff  aU  classes  being  essen- 

ipoqtha  next  preceding  the  election,  and  who  at  the  tial  to  the  preservation  of  the  rights  and  liberties  of 

^e  is  an  actual  resident  of  the  county  in  which  he  the  people,  the  General  Assembly  shall  establish  and 

^ers  to  vote,  except  as  hereinafter  provided,  shall  maintain  a  system  of  free  schools  for  the  gratuitous 

OS  deemed  an  elector:  I^wnded^  No  soldier  or  sailor  instruction  of  all  persons  in  this  State  between  the 

2f  marine  in  the  military  or  naval  service  of  the  ages  of  five  and  twenty-one  years,  and  the  funds  ap- 

Uited  States  shall  acquire  a  residence  by  reason  of  propriated  for  the  support  of  common  schools  shall  be 

'^  stationed  on  duty  in  this  State.  distributed  to  the  several  counties  in  proportion  to 
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other  sect  or  sects  shall  ever  have  any  exdusiye  riffht  aoconnts  to  the  amoimt  of  fifty  thousand    dolkn 

to  or  control  of  any  part  of  the  school  funds  of  wis  in  the  manner  therein   provided,  fiom   funds  to 

State.  be  obtained  by  the  sale   of  United  States   bonds, 

8ee.  6.  No  township  or  school  district  shall  receive  now  deposited  to  the  credit  of  the  State  of  AAttTtM^ 

any  portion  of  the  public  school  fund  unless  a  free  in  the  tJ .  8.  Treasuiy  at  Washington,  I>.  G. 
scnool  shall  have  been  kept  therein  for  not  less  than 

three  months  during  the  year,  for  which  distribution  Qn  the  same  day,  in  compliance  with  a  pro- 

thereof  IS  made.    The  General  Assembly  shall  re-  ^^x^^^  «n««^fl^i«.  tJi^^i^,^  f«  *i.^  ^^^^t^4^Z^^ 

quire  by  Uw  that  every  child  of  sufficient  mental  and  Jl^^^^  ^?T^^\  mserted  m  the  oonsfatution, 

physical  ability  shall  attend  the  public  schools  dur-  the  prefiident  mformed  the  peq;>le  01  the  elec- 

mg  the  period  between  the  ages  of  five  and  eighteen  tion  to  be  held  for  its  ratification, 

years  for  a  term  equivalent  to  three  years,  unless  edu-  Agreeably  to  a  measure  preyionsly  carried 

oated  by  other  means.  ^  the  convention,  the  preaident,  on  February 

An  act)  annexed  to  the  new  constitution,  12th,  appointed  two  boards,  each  consisting  of 
provided  for  its  ratification  by  the  people  by  three  delegates,  "for  the  purpose  of  digesting 
ordering  a  general  election  to  begin  for  that  and  arranging  laws,  and  to  arrange  a  code  of 
purpose  on  March  18,  1868,  prescribing  also  practice  for  the  State." 
that  the  voters  should  at  the  same  time  choose  On  the  14th  of  February,  which  was  the 
the  State  officers,  the  members  of  both  branches  thirty-first  day  of  the  session,  the  present  work 
of  the  Legislature,  and  the  Representatives  of  of  the  convention  being  at  an  end,  the  president, 
Arkansas  in  the  Federal  Congress.  To  super-  in  accordance  with  resolutions  adopted  before, 
intend  and  control  this  election  it  appointed  announced  "the  convention  adjourned,  sub- 
by  name  two  delegates  of  the  convention  and  ject  to  the  call  of  the  president,  or,  in  case  of 
its  president,  as  a  Board  of  Commissioners,  his  inability,  of  one  of  the  six  vice-presidents.^* 
vested  with  ample  power.  On  the  day  of  adjournment,  but  before  the 

The  framers  of  the  constitution,  anticipating  adjournment  was  announced,  fifteen  delegates, 

the  fact  of  its  being  both  adopted  by  the  dele-  who  had  declined  subscribing  their  names  to 

gates  in  convention,  and  then  ratified  by  the  the  new  constitution,  caused  a  common  pro- 

peopl€L  made  ftirther  provision  that  the  ihem-  test,  signed  by  themselves,  to  be  read  aloud  by 

bers  of  the  General  Assembly,  twenty-six  Sen-  one  of  their  number  before  the  convention,  of 

ators  and  eighty-two  Representatives,  should  the  following  tenor :    *'  We,  the  undersigned, 

be  elected  every  fourth  and  second  year  re-  delegates  to  the  Constitutional  Convention,  do 

spectively,  and  should  meet  and  commence  their  hereby  protest  against  the  above  and  foregoing 

sessions  on  the  first  of  April,  1868.    And  for  constitution,  and  decline  to  indorse  or  sign  it, 

the  purpose   of  holding  the  first-mentioned  as  the  same,  in  our  opinion,  is  anti-repnbncan, 

and  other  elections,  they  grouped  together  and  prescriptive,  and  destructive  to  the  liberties, 

apportioned  into  twenty-two  districts  the  fifty-  rights,  and  privileges  of  the  people  of  this 

eight  counties  of  Arkansas  somewhat  differ-  State.      They  requested  also  that  the  protest 

ently  than  they  had  been  before.  with  their  names  should  be  attached  to  the 

It  seems  worthy  of  notice  that  at  the  final  constitution.  This  the  convention  refased 
voting  in  the  convention  for  the  adoption  or  to  permit,  but  allowed  the  document  ^^  to  be 
rejection  of  this  constitution,  every  member  of  spread  upon  the  journal." 
that  body  accompanied  his  vote  with  remarks.  On  February  14, 1868,  the  military  command- 
objecting  to  one  or  more  specified  parts  of  it ;  cr  ordered  the  holding  of  the  election  for  the 
the  remarks  also  were  recorded  with  the  vote  ratification  or  rejection  of  the  new  constitn- 
upon  the  journal:  so  that  there  is  scarcely  a  tion,  and  made  dispositions  to  secure  quiet  and 
point  to  be  found  in  that  instrument  which  is  regularity  in  the  voting, 
not  condemned  in  express  terms  by  one  or  The  fifteen  delegates,  who,  upon  the  a^onm- 
many  of  the  delegates — even  those  who  voted  ment  of  the  convention,  had  entered  a  protest 
for  its  adoption — seven  of  whom  were  negroes,  against  the  new  constitution,  published  in  the 

On  February  11th,  when  the  voting  had  papers,  of  February  18,  1868,  a  common  ad- 
taken  place,  the  president  communicated  to  dress  to  the  people,  "announcing  their  objec- 
the  convention  the  answer  of  the  military  tions  to  the  said  constitution,  and  some  of  the 
commander  to  whom  he  had  previously  applied  reasons  which  should  induce  the  people  to 
for  money  wherewith  to  pay  the  delegates  and  vote  against  its  ratification."  Nor  did  their 
defray  the  other  expenses  of  the  convention,  party,  before  and  after  that  time,  cease  from 
in  which  he  stated  as  follows :  exerting  themselves  to  prevent  the  new  order 

That  an  ordinance  to  be  entitled  "an  ordinance  ^f  things  being  introduced  in  Arkansas.    Even 

raising  revenue  for  the  purpose  of  defraying  the  ex-  before  the  end  of  1867,  the  State  Central  Com- 

penses  of  the  Constitutional  Convention  "  and  "an  mittee  had  called  upon  the  Democratic  Stato 

^^^'^iV^'^^Z.'m^TtSl  fnf  ??«^  ^fT^l'  **  LittleRock,  on  Jp- 

Constitutional  Convention  of  the  State  of  Arkansas "  ^*^  27,  1868,  "for  the  purpose  of  perfecting 

are  in  his  opinion  in  conformity  with  the  "  recon-  a  more  thorough  organization,''  in  order  to  put 

struction  laws."  themselves  in  connection  and  act  in  nnison 

EeferriiMf  to  the  ordinance  provitUng  and  miOdng  ^ith  the  Democrats  and  Conservatives  of  the 

SLTerf'ii/atSf^^^^^  North.    On  the  appointed  day  they  actually 

commanding  directs  me  to  inform  you  that  the  Honor-  met,  passed  resolutions,  and  elected  tneir  om- 

able  Treasurer  of  the  State  has  been  instructed  to  pay  cers,  who,  in  this  capacity,  signed  and  pub- 
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lished  a  length  j  address  to  the  people,  explain-  ezerdsed,  we  belieye,  with  equity  and  Hmmess  for 
inff  the  importance  of  the  politioal  qaestions  Ji»ny  years,  and  resisting  the  deBtaTictive  influences  of 
implied  m  the  me«ar«,  propoeed  L  their  ^ff^^::'^\fl^°Pj^rZ^^^t^ 
btate,  and  the  maimer  in  which  they  should  priety  which  usually  pervades  the  mmds  of  men,  and 
meet  and  decide  them.  that  your  authority  emanates  ^m  a  military  souroe, 
Oatsde  of  these  matters,  immediately  con-  which  implies  absolute  force ;  the  property  of  the 
nected  with  the  State  Convention  and  its  ?*y  T^  ^  transferred  to  you  by  such  titles  as  you 
*..««t  m^-^A  .rv>»«n«.«.ATiAAo  ^^  ;«tf  A-/v»«-  4'^^^^  ^i»«^  ***^®  ^^^^'^  ooomianded  to  assume,  or  may  choose  to 
work,  sOTieoocarrenoes  of  mterest  took  place,  j^aopt.  Very  respectfully,  your  ol)d't  ser^% 
The  mihtary  commander  appomted  for  Little  j.  W.  HOPKINS, 
Roci,  the  capital  of  Arkansas,  another  mayor  Mayor  of  the  Oity  of  Little  Book, 
and  other  aldermen  in  the  place  of  those  who  On  the  day  next  preceding  his  expulsion 
were  actually  in  charge  of  the  said  offices  con-  from  office,  Mayor  Hopkins  issued  an  ordinance, 
fided  to  them  by  the  people.  The  following  forbidding,  under  penalty  of  ten  to  twenty- 
correspondence  took  pUce  February  12,  1868,  five  dollars,  the  practice  of  rin^ng  bells  and 
between  the  heads  of  the  old  and  new  boards:  beating  drums  through  the  streets  of  Little 
Lmix  Book,  Abkassas.  February  12, 1868.  Rock,  "  to  attract  custom ;  *'  as  this  could  not 
Tb  ike  ffonorable  John   W.  Mopbin$j  Maifar  of  iXe  be  but  of  great  disturbance,  perhaps,  actual  in- 

^^(J^J^Ja  w««w  ««i«*vrfft,iw  «nmm«.  ^^^  ^  ^^®*  P®^P^®'  ^^  especially,  the  sick. 

8n  .The  undersigned  would  respeijfWly  JMamn-  J^   limited  to  auctioneers  the  liberty  of  mak- 

Bicate  to  your  honor,  and  through  you  to  xhe  board  of  .      "*«» w^*  w  ^umvlmu^o  u^^  u u^i  uj  w  ium. 

iMermen  over  which  you  pndde,  the  mformation  "^  such  noise,  and  this  only  "for  five  mm- 

that  they  hare  been  appointed  by  the  commanding  utes,  before  the  door  of  the  place  of  auction." 
renetd  to  relieve  you  and  your  assooiates  from  any        By  an  order  dated  March  81,  1868,  the  mili- 

fiirthff  duties  aa  mayor  and  aldermen  of  this  city.  tary  commander  of  the  Bub-District  of  Arkan- 

Oar  comnuasiona,  and  authority  for  makmg  this  „„„  i.i,«  \.^^4.^^  ♦«>  4».n«A  4.««^^niiiu«.  ^^a  ».«>4m» 

cMnmumcation  and  request  to  you  and  your  Board,  Bas,  the  better  to  msure  tranquiUity  and  safety, 

lie  subject  to  your  inspection.  during  the  impending  election  for  the  ratinca- 

Bd  good  enough  to  inform  us  at  what  time  it  will  tion  or  rejection  of  the  new  State  constitu- 

bestBTiityourconTenienoe,  and  that  of  the  board,  to  tioiL  provided  for  the  disposition  of  troops, 

tamrfer  and  deUver  to  us,  jowr  sucoessors  in  office,  throughout  the  State,  as  fofiows : 

tb€  books,  seals,  records,  city  bonds,  money,  or  other  «^*^**«"^«''  »"*«  p^va^w,  bo  k^,^wjwo. 

property  tnat  may  belong  to  the  oorporation  of  said  General  Orders^  No,  5. 

dtr.  ^®'yTl?S?^S%iTi.Tx     ^  H«ADQUA»TEB8  SUB-DlSTBIOT  or  AmAHSAS,       ) 

T 1-    T^      ^       «     *    «?  WASBBLIi,  Mayor.  LrrrLS  Rook,  Amca»sas,  March  8, 1868. ) 

n  m^  J???®*?***  ^  ^  Edgerton,  Albert  Adams,        During  the  period  of  the  approaohmg  election,  com- 

r   ^*  S^^  ^^^   8.  Sarward,  J.,0.  Botaford,  mendng  the  I8th  mstant,  post-commanders  wii  dis- 

i»««]ge  B.  Weeks,  B.  L.  Dodge,  Aldermen.  tribute  their  trooijs,  by  small  detachments,  at  such 

Mjltob's  OrvicB      )  places  within  their  respective  jurisdictions  as  their 

LirrLE  Book,  Amaitsab,  FAruary  12, 1868,  f  eervioes  may  be  most  needed  lor  the  purpose  of  as- 

Umn.  Joh^    witBdL   Saytiard,   BoUfo^d,    Weeke,  ^^  t^«  commissioners  of  election   and  deputv 

Axiye,  ])<mohur^^Sn,  Adiau,  ahd  dihbe  :  Bhenfe  m  preserving  order,  also  for  the  purpose  of 

Granaim :  lamui  receipt  of  yours,  dated  Feb-  proteotinff  every  voter  m  the  exercise  of  his  ng:ht  to 

nary  12tV  in  which  you  are  pleased  to  communicate  V>  ,<»  and  retmrn  from  the  polls  without  resent  or 

to  me,  sad  through  me  to  tke  board  of  aldermen  of  molestation.    Parties  guUty  of  unlawM  interference 

the  dty  of  Litfle  Bock,  the  hiformation  that  you  have  ^\\Y^^^  n«^*?,  ^^  ^o^™  ^  ^^^  P^»j  o^  elsewhere, 

been  appointed  by  the  commanding  general  to  re-  ^  ^  promptiy  arrested  and  reported. 
Ueve  OS  and  our  Msodatee  of  anyfSrther  duties,  aa        PoBt^mmanders  wiU  notify  the  boards  of  re^is- 

the  miyor  snd  aldermen  of  said  city.    To  whic^  I  ^  <>?  their  several  counties,  at  once,  for  their  m- 

bw  leave,  on  behalf  of  myself  and  the  board  of  J^rmation,  what  disposition  of  troops  they  propose 

aldeimen,  to  reply  that  we  are  hi  no  manner  engaged  *<>  ™«ke.  and  immediately  after  the  elwjtion  will  for- 

ia  the  ^tary  iiivad,  and  were  elected  to  our  sSvJral  7*^  a  full  report  of  acbon,  taken  under  this  order, 

poiitioas  in  sccordance  with  the  charter  of  the  dty,  *<>  ^^  headquarters.    The  mounted  troops  will  be 

to  hold  during  our  term  of  service,  and  until  our  suo-  ^^^  ^  "J"?**  sUtions,  while  dismounted  detaoh- 

eeason  ihoold  be  elected  and  quaUfled.    That  we  are  me^^to.  ^  he  sent  to  places  of  less  distance.    A 

not  airiro  that  your  Htness  for  the  several  places  mto  commissioned  officer  will  accompany  each  detaoh- 

J^  JP;.^^"'*!  "^^  *  forcible  intrusion  has  ever  ^^^^  ^^^  practicable.  and    f 

P«e  to  sdmhuster,  in  Se  formal  manner  required  by  Brevet  Briga^er-Oeneral  C.  H.  SMITH,  U.  S.  A., 

the  charter  of  the  city.    That  upon  our  qualifying  for        Sahubl  M.  Mills,  A.  A.  A.  G. 

oor  levenl  offices,  we  were  required  to  take  an  oath        The  polls  at  this  election  were  kept  open 

to  gmpjrt  the  Constitution  of  llidUmted  States,  and  nnusoaUy  long,  from  the  18th  day  of  March 

WtSltSSS^XX^s^^^  tiU  the  begmilgof  April;  and  wh^^ 

m  strict  Bubordination  to  the  civil,  a  remembrance  of  ^^^^  finally  closed,  loud  complaints  were  made 

v^  makes  it  aa  difficult  to  us  to  approve  the  steps  by  the  Democrats  against  the  Republicans  of 

which  you  suggest,  as  it  might  be  found  embarrass-  illegal  and  fraudulent  voting,  practised  in  sev- 

S?  i^tfi^'^'^  ^  dremnstances,  to  take  a  shni-  ^^^1  counties,  but  especially  in  two,  to  the  ex- 

w  oath  on  your  proposed  inauguration.     Wo  are  .^^.  ^-  «k^„Jq  aaa  if«n^*- 

^?^however,tSrebognire  the  only  semblance  of  tent  of  above  2,000  baUots. 
^t  which  you  pretend  to  claim,  and  whose  vir-        -^  petition,  signed  on  April  lotn,  by  several 

^aiemduded  m  mere  phvsical  force,  which  suf-  prominent  persons,  was  addressed  to  the  mili- 

B»a  to  excuse  us  from  the  fturther  performance  of  tary  commander,  requesting  him  to  inquire  into 

rare,  tUt  you  have  been  commissioned  to  subvert  "i°*  ^ome  specimens  and  promised  to  furnish 

^  lights  of  the  dty  and  her  people,  freely  given,  others,  if  time  were  allowed.    General  Gillem 
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dispatched  Colonel  Tourtelotte  to  Little  Rock,  nine  hundred  and  twenty-five  fl  ,925)— there  is  no 

for  the  purpose  of  investigating  the  matter,  °^®*^  ^l  Mcertiuning  whether  they  were  cast  for  or 

«id  the  odone;  in  his  report  of  April  22d,  '«^rl\X'^ftor.gr^pn>^  M^  11,  l«S, 

said  the  petitioners  assured  him  it  would  take  and  which  was  promulgated  in  General  Order  Ko.  14, 

ahove  six  weeks  before  the  frauds  complained  from  the  War  Department,  dated  March  14,  1&63, 

of  could  be  traced  up,  and  months  before  the  <here  was  no  law  or  order  in  existence  permittini: 

investigation  could  be  completed ;  that  persons  voters  registered  in  one  county  or  precin^  to  votein 

^^  i.  ^  1  •                    AVIV            n        J  J.  any  other  county  or  preoinot.    The  act  above  referred 

registered  m  one  county  had  been  allowed  to  to  authorizes  "  iiy  person  duly  registered  in  the  Sui« 

vote  m  another,  upon  the  authority  of  the  law  to  vote  in  the  election  district  where  he  offers  to  vot« 

of  Congress,  passed  March  11,   1868,  permit-  when  he  has  resided  therein  for  ten  days  nextpre- 

ting  registered  persons  to  vote  in  any  county  oediM  such  election,  upon  his  presentation  of  his 

bya  ten  days' residence  in  the  same,  which  frtiflcate  of  registration,  his  affl&yit,  or  other  satia- 

i/j  a  u^u  ^jD  i«^v7uv/<c7   *"    ^"^   o»uic,  wiiiv/n  factory  evidence,  under  such  reguhitiona  ba  the  du>- 

law,  though  not  oflacially  published,  the  judges  trict  commander  may  prescribe, 

of  election  knew  of,  and  apparently  assumed  to  The  order  contaii:^  this  law  was  not  received 

execute  it  on  their  own  responsibility :  adding  until  after  the  election^  and  the  dispatch  from  the 

that  the  RepubUcans,  on  the  other  hand,  had  GeneraJ-in-chief  oontaimngnomtimation  of  this  nnv 

•^^A^  «^«,«i«;«+«  ♦«  !?;«>  4.i.«4.  \.^  ;«*.;,«:^«*:^«  vision.  I  was  unaware  of  the  existence  of  the  law, 

made  complamts  to  him  that,  by  intimidation,  ^^  tterefore  prescribed  no  reguhuion  for  ^er^ni 

and  m  some  cases  by  actual  lorce,  the  opposite  voting  at  other  precincts  than  uiose  in  which  they 

party  had  hindered  them  from  going  to  the  reffistered. 

polls  it  appears  from  the  report  of  Colonel  J.  E.  Tour- 

But  concerning  the  occurrences  and  final  Wi^.^^S^??^ 

result  of  this  electipn,  whereby  the  new  State  Uw,  determined,  on  tlieir  oro  responsibility,  to  re- 

constitution  of  Arkansas  is  declared  to  have  ceive  the  votes  of  persons  registered  in  other  coun- 

been  ratified  by  the  people  by  a  mjyority  of  ties. 

1,816  votes,  it  may  be  proper  to  subjoin  that  part  ^^Colonel  Toiytelotte  was  ordered  to  Little  Rock  for 

of  the  official  report;  tr^mittei  by  General  l^L^^^^eftoT^^^^ 

(iillem  to  the  army  headquarters  at  Washing-  by  the  parties  preferring  the  charges,  that  at  least  six 

ton,  in  which,  after  stating  the  facts  returned  weeks  would  elapse  be£re  they  could  be  ready  topro- 

to    him,   the    general  seems  to  regard  the  <*«d  with  the  investigation,  and  that  months  would 

flhnvA-TTi  An  tinned  rAsiilt  nf  thft   Alpptinn    htiaq-  he  required  to  complete  them.    Such  delAV  was  noi 

S^^Iti            •♦!•    '^J^V  ,  •      elecnon  ques-  deemecl  expedient.  ^  the  evidence  bearing  on  the 

tionable,  remitting  its  decision  to  the  proper  ^^Y>2ecb  is  transmitted  herewith, 

authority  as  follows :  As  there  was  no  separate  record  kept  of  the  1,925 

It  will  be  perceived  by  the  foregoing  toble  that  ^""^  ««*  ^  ^"^^  and  Jefferson  (bounties  by  per- 

there  were  <4st  for  the  constitutiSn  twenty-seven  ^"^"^  ^<^J  registered  m  those  counties,  there  are  no 

thousand  nine  hundred  and  thirteen  (27,918)  :  against  J?^«*°"  °^  ascertaining  whether  <>^ ^'^^^J^.^^^'f^^ 

the  constitution,  twenty-six  thousand  five  kiSdred  ^o""  oragamst  the  constitution ;  and^erefore,  if  the 


stitution,  one  thousand  three  hundred  and  sixteen  •  .        ,                  ,    .,             ...  ., 

(1  816)  coimties  above  named,  the  constitution  appears  to 

Had  the  election  been  conducted  in  strict  compU-  H^®  ^««^  adopted  by  a  migority  of  1,816. 

ance  with  General  Order  No.  7,  and  the  result  bSen  ,  ^.^  ?  ^l"®'?.^^,?.^  ^"5^  "^P^,!*?  viJ^^  .TJ"  ^^l 

indicated  by  the  above  figures,  the  adoption  of  the  <^^>  ™  J^«^  ^\  '^^''^  *J  ^  i^®^^  *«l  ^^f?^ 

constitution  would  have  Teen  indisputetle ;  but  an  ^"TS^^^'L^"'!  J*?!""^®^  ^^  ^^T,i%  ""^  *^i 

examination  of  the  foregoing  table  of  returns  shows  ^  o^  Maixjh  28, 186f ,  I  have  deteiinmed  to  forward 

that,  in  Puhiski  County,  thetotal  vote  exceeds  the  to-  *^«  e»^  "«>5^  ^<>^  ^J^®  ^^^^  o^  the  proper  author- 

tal  number  registered  by  one  thousand  one  hundred  ^*^®*-       ^  ""»  General,  very  respectfully, 

and  ninety-five  (1,195).     This  is  explained  by  the  at^at^/i  nrr  mAiT^^    *^^   r^^?!^^    a 

registrars/who  idinit  that  they  pemitted  pereons  ALVAN  C.  GILLEM,  Brevet  Mja.-Gen.  U.  6.  A 

r^terecf  m  other  counties  to  votron  the  presenta-  ^         ,  „     Gommanamg  Fourth  Military  Distnct. 

Hon  of  their  certificates  of  re^tration,  and  without  General  U.  B.  Grant.             ^  ^,     rr  o 

taking  their  names,  or  the  counties  and  predncts  in  Commanding  Armies  of  the  U.  B. 

which  they  claim  to  be  re^stered ;  nor  Sid  the  offi-  Three  weeks  in  advance-  of  General  Gillem's 

SSpTy^^^tS^^^  official  report  on  this  election,  those  who  had 

headquarters,  providing  for  the  manner  of  conduct-  been  elected  members  oi  tne  otate  oenate  ana 

ing  the  election,  by  **  Sieoking  off  the  voter's  name  House  of  Bepresentativea,  upon  the  assumption 

on  the  precinct-book  serving  as  the  poll-book."    It  that,  in  said  election,  the  new  State  constitu- 

S.'A^f2.^r  P2!t?lt  'S.f!'tJT'}:J^^^^''S  tion  had  been  ratified  by  the  people,  assembled 


eleven  hundred  and  ninety-five  (1,195}  who  voted  in  that  day  and  place  for  their  meeting.    Thev 

that  county,  and  who  were  registered  in  other  phioes.  ^otjI^  y^^^q  commenced  their  sessions  on  this 

J^e;^pt2on^Ce^'v'Sted\rreT«^^^^^^       ''  ""''  day  had  not  the  superintendent  of  the  public 

The  same  irregularities  occurred  in  Jefferson  Coun-  buildmgs  refused  to  open  for  them  the  appro- 

ty,  where  seven  hundred  and  thirty  (730)  votes  were  priate  halls  as  they  requested.     He  refused  on 

oast  by  voters  claiming  to  be  registered  in  other  coun-  the  ground  that  he  had  no  official  knowledge 

*"  Gf  Xsf  v^tis,  eleven  hundred  and  nmety-fivo  ^l  ^  m  r'^J^^l     ^^"1^^  .^^^it^^th 

(1,196)  in  Puhwki,  and  seven  hundred  and  thhty  *^®  building  to  be  opened  by  a  smith  with 

(780)  in  Jefferson— making  a  total  of  one  thousand  tools,  and  on  April   2,  1868,  began   to    hold 
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their  respeotiTe  sessions  and  make  laws,  among  manding  Sab-Distriot  of  Arkansas,  vill  see  to  the 

which  is  their  adoption  of  the  amendment  to  inaniediate  execution  of  this  order, 

the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  known  ^^  "wS  tI -^SL'Jt^;:?*^ ^^7^^ 

as  "Article  Fourteen."    These  sessions  of  the  BJ^tU^JT^bXAlTrL^r^'^' 

Assembly  haye  been  continued  since  without  Official: 

interruption,  except  by  recesses  or  adjourn-  Nat  Wolf,  Second  Lieut.  84th  Infjmtiy,  A.  A.  A. 

menta.    Its  acts  from  the  beginning  may  be  ^^eneial. 

looked  upon  as  legalized  by  the  subsequent  By  a  subsequent  order  of  August  4thj  Gener- 
action  of  Congress ;  though  influential  papers  al  Gillem,  pursuant  to  directions  from  Uxe  army 
of  the  State  published  the  reports  of  its  pro-  headquarters  at  Washington,  declared  the 
ceedings  under  the  heading,  "  The  Pretended  State  of  Arkansas  as  separated  from  any  fur- 
Legislature."  tiier  connection  in  military  matters  with  the 
Upon  these  grounds  has  Arkansas  been  rec-  State  of  Mississippi,  and  attached  for  the  future 
ognized  and  readmitted  by  Congress  as  a  to  the  Department  of  Louinana,  headquar- 
State  of  the  Union,  and  entitied  to  have  her  ters  at  New  Orleans,  whereto  he  eiyoineJ  the 
representatives  sitting  among  those  of  the  military  commander  of  the  late  Sub-District  of 
other  States  in  both  halls  of  the  Federal  Legis-  Arkansas,  at  Little  Rock,  to  report  himself  for 
Iflture;  as  appears  from  the  following  act  instructions, 
passed  in  May  and  June,  1868 :  Meantime,  under  the  auspices  of  the  new 

IRtfwuL  The  people  of  Arkansas,  in  pnrsnanoe  of  ^^^    constitution,  Qeneral  Powell  Clayton 

tlie  proTuiona  of  an  act  entitled  an  ^VAot  for  the  had  been  elected  GK>Temor  of  Arkansas,  and 

more  effective  goveniment  of  the  rebel  Stetes,"  on  July  2,  1868,  entered  upon  the  duties  of 

passed  March  2,  1867,  and  the  acts  supplementair  ]^  office 

thereto,  have  framed  and  adopted  a  constitution  of  a    *     '  :»•  a.    %.            t.*       j.i          1         • 

State  ^vemmeni  which  is  republican  in  form,  and  oenous  disturbances  havmg  taken  place  m 

the  LegisUtore  of  aaid  State  has  duly  latiflea  the  various  parts  of  the  State,  and  enormities  per- 

amendment  to  the  Conatitution  of  the  United  States,  petrated,    especially    within    three    counties, 

proposed  by  the  Thirty-mnth  Congress,  and  known  Governor  Clayton  adopted  severe  measures  to 

''&U^:^^iZuA  ,na^,  Tht  th. 8««.  ™PPre«  ^e  disorders  and  restore  public  tran- 

of  Aikansaa  is  entitied  and  admitted  to  lepreaentaticn  q^^lnty,  for  which  purpose,  on  August  27, 1868, 

in  Conmss,  as  one  of  the  States  of  the  Union,  upon  he  issued  the  following  proclamation : 

the  folk>winK  fundamental  condition:  That  the  con-  nrx^       t^.  v     v             j    i.           .           ... 

idtution  oTArkansa^  shall  not  be  so  amended  or  i.J1t^  ^^  ?f"  T^  n»de  known  to  me  tiiat  a 

changed  as  to  depriv7any  citiren  or  class  of  citizens  l?f««  number  oflawieaa  imd  evil-disposed  persons  in 

of^  United  Stites  of  the  right  to  vote  who  are  en-  SLf  ^'if  V^  Conway^  Perry,  and  ColumBia,  in  the 

titled  to  vote  by  tiie  constitution  herein  recognised,  r^ ^}  ^T^S^\^.^  open  rebellion  against  tiie 

except  as  a  punishment  for  such  crimes  as  a?e  now  ^^Zt^^  *^*  ®?ll'  *^*^,*  "^^^  ^S  ^""^"^  ^"  ^^ 

felo^ea  at  common  law,  whereof  he  shall  have  been  ?~/«°^  ^P;.  "^^'^l  «iY^  authonUes  overpowered  in 

ddy  convicted.  '  .     counties,  by  bodies  of  armed  men,  who  have 

driven  from  tneir  homes  a  laige  number  of  peaceable 

This  biU  was  indeed  vetoed  by  the  Preri-  ISJl^J^'^V  ^^  *^^  *^®  "5"^"  ^^  ?1  ^"^^^  ^^ 

dent ;  it  h«,  however,  become  a  iw  notwitix-  ^^^rj^^At^^S^r  ""tlZ  ^cTn^  "^"S 

standing;  and  the  Representatives  of  Arkansas,  reliable  information  having  been  received  that  quiet 

on  the  basis  of  her  new  C9nstitution,  have  men  have  been  assassinated,  and  attempts  have  been 

taken  their  respective  seats  in  Congress.  ™*^^  ^P^°  ^®  H^®*  o^  othere,  hi  various  other  ooim- 

In  consequent  of  the  new  condition  of  ^t  Uvrof ''oSi^'iSlli^hS.^Slhl  tv^lT^: 

things  thus  introduced  m  Arkansas,  the  com-  thorities  of  the  Stote  are  openly  defied  and  set  at 

msnder  of  the  Fourth  Military  District,  by  an  naught,  rendering  it  impossible  for  the  constituted 

order  dated  June  80, 1868,  its  provisions,  how-  authorities  of  tiie  law  to  preserve  order  and  protect 

ever,  to  be  reckoned  as  from  June  22d,  turned  tiie  lives  andnropeigr  of  the  people : 

^\^€^*  ii^^*^  «*r^-  ♦«  K/k»  ^5«;i  an4-i>/A«:4-;A<;   ./^/i^<.  Mto^tAere/oreyJ.  Powell  Clavton,  Governor  of  the 

t\^  State  oyer  to  her  civil  authorities,  reoog-  ^^^  ^V  Arkan8i8,'do  hereby  e^joh{  upon  aU  persons 

mzmg  them  to  have  the  full  power  m  the  gov-  within  said  State  to  keep  the  peace,  and  command 

eminent  and  administration  of  her  affairs,  as  all  bodies  of  armed  men  (not  omnized  in  pureuance 

follows:  of  the  laws  of  the  State,  or  of  me  United  States)  to 

/y^..^j  /%^ 3in»  OK  immediately  dispene,  and  return  to  their  homes. 

Gmeral  Orden,  JYo.  85.  j  ^^  furthermore  make  known  that  I  shall  at  once 

HiABOdTAaTBVs  FousTH  MiLiTABT  DisrsiOT,  |  causc  to  be  enrolled  and  organized  the  reserve  militia 

DiTAxncBHT  OF  MISSISSIPPI  AVD  Abkaitsas,     >  in  pursuance  of  said  act,  and  shall  use,  as  far  as  may 

VioKSBUBO,  Mississippi,  Jum  80, 1868.   )  be  necessary,  all  the  power  and  authority  vested  in 

1.  Official  infonnation  having,  this  day^  been  re-  me  by  the  constitution  and  laws  of  the  State  of  Ar- 
oeived  at  theiie  headquarters,  of  tne  admission,  on  the  kansas,  to  preserve  order,  enforce  the  law,  and  pro- 
sed inst.,  of  the  State  of  ArKansas  to  representation  tect  the  lives  and  property  of  every  person  within  the 
in  Congreaa,  it  is  hereby  made  known  to  all  concerned  State. 

that  so  much  of  the  Act  of  March  2, 1867,  and  of  the  In  testimony  whereof,  I  have  hereunto 

Mvenl  acta  supplementaiy  thereto,  as  provides  for  set  my  hand,  and  caused  the  seal  of 

nilitazy  government  in  certain  States,  have  become  rsxALl         ^^^  State  of  Arkansas  to  be  a^xed,  at 

iooperaUve  as  to  said  State  of  Arkansas ;  and  that  ^        ^         Little  Bock,  this  the  twenty-seventh 

cTcry  thing  in  the  hands  of  the  military  authorities  day  of  August,  a.  d.  one   thousand 

conoenung  its  rivil  affairs  will  be  immediately  turned  eight  hundred  and  six^-cight. 

over  to  the  several  duly  elected  officers  of  the  State,  POWELL  CLAYTON,  Governor, 

to  date  as  from  the  22a  instant.  By  the  Governor : 

1  Brevet   Brigadier-General   C.  H.  Smith,  com-  Bobxbt  J.  T.  Whits,  Secretaiy  of  State. 
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In  accordance  with  the  proviaions  of  this  which  amonnts  to  less  than  five  milliona,  bj 

groclamation,  the  enrohnent  of  the  State  mi-  "  issning  new  bonds  and  cancelling   the  old 

tia  was  set  immediatelj  on  foot  by  order  of  ones." 

the  commander  of  the  regular  army  in  Arkan-  He  recommended  also,  as  a  measore  ^vrorthy 

sas,  issued  on  the  same  day.  the  attention  of  the  Legislature  at  a  future 

Public  disturbances  and  criminal  acts  of  yio-  time,  a  new  assessment  of  taxable  property, 

lence  did  not  cease,  however ;  they  continued  one-third  of  which  he  says  has  heretofore  es- 

and  even  increased  in  frequency  as  well  as  caped  taxation,  assuming  tiiat  ^*  the  taxes  of 

enormity  and  extent  of  place ;  so  that,  on  the  great  mass  of  tax-payers  will  be  reduced 

November  9,  1868,  Governor  Clayton  placed  very  nearly  in  the  same  ratio  as  the  valnation 

ten  counties  of  the  State — Ashley,  Bradley,  is  increased."    For  tiie  rest  he  sets  down  the 

Oolumbia.    Lafayette,   Mississippi,    Woodruff,  best  rule  that  **the  burden  of  taxation  rest 

Oraigheao,  Greene,  Sevier,  and  Little  River —  equally  upon  all,  in  proportion  to  the  property 

under  martial  law.  they  possess." 

'*^  For  the  purpose  of  perfecting  the  organ-  Oonceming  the  taxes  to  be  levied  on  the 

ization  of  the  militia  and  carrying  into  effect  people  under  different  titles  and  for  various 

this  proclamation,"  a  general  order  from  head-  purposes  in  detail,  a  number  of  tax-pajers  in 

(marters   of  the   State  of  Arkansas,    dated  Arkansas  signed  and  submitted  to  the  consid- 

November  7,  1868,  abolished  the  previoudy-  eration  of  the  Legislature  during  its  session  a 

existing  districts  and  established  in  their  stead  memorial,  of  which  the  following  is  an  extract : 

four  military  districts,  apportioning  to  each  re-  ^^  From  the  new  tax  law  passed  during  your 

spectively  a  proportionate  number  of  the  coun-  recent  session,  it  appears  that  the  taxes  have 

ties  in  the  State.  been  greatly  increased  by  adding  new  subjects 

In  the  House  of  the  General  Assembly  of  of  taxation,  by  making  new  levies  for  extraor- 

Arkansas,  at  its  session  of  November  28, 1868,  dinary  purposes,  and  by  making  provision  for 

two  memorials,  addressed  to  the  Legislature  of  a  new  assessment,  from  which  the  revenue 

the   States  were   duly  presented   and  read,  to  be  derived  for  the  year  1868,  even  acoord- 

wherein  tne  petitioners,  proffering  themselves  ing  to  the  moderate  estimate  of  Treasurer 

advocates  of  peace,  "  most  solemnly  protest  Page,  will  amount  to  $600,000,  not  including 

against  the  organization  and  arming  of  the  the  school-tax  of  one-tenth  per  cent^  nor  the 

militia  and  the  levy  of  a  tax  for  its  support."  poll-tax  for  school  purposes    of  one  dollar, 

After  consideration  of  the  matter,  the  action  which  will  amount  to  about  $150,000  more, 

and  answer  of  the  House  was,  that  all  of  the  making,  together,  the   sum  of  $750,000  for 

fifty-nine  members  present,  without  a  dissent-  State  purposes  done,  to  say  nothing  about 

ing  voice,  adopted  among  other  resolutions  the  county,  town,  and  local  railroad  taxes,  and  the 

following:  United  States   internal   revenue   taxes     and 

8.  Beinff  fully  persuaded  of  the  preoonoerted  exist-  licenses,   which  together  will  amount   to  at 

enoe  of  wide-spread  lawlessnesB  and  systematic  as-  least  $1,750,000,  altogether  making  the  enor- 

Bassination  of  the  friends  of  the  government,  SUte  mous  sum  of  $2,600,000— ten  times  more  than 

and  national.  In  certem  counties  for  months  past,  and  ^    government  ever  cost  before." 

the  desperadoes  without  a  single  exception  being  still  ^^           t1,  j         ,  .IJ        x.   ip  •             --^ 

at  large  and  defying  the  officers  of  tiie  law,  we  do.  The  unsettled  condition  of  affairs  greatly  re- 

thereiore,  most  earnestly  approve  and  indorse  the  tarded  the  prosperity  of  the  State,  and  has 

recent  course  of  Governor  Powell  Clayton  declaring  afforded  little  opportunity  for  the  development 

martial  law  in  several  counties.  ^f  j^g  resources. 

Of  this  deplorable  condition  of  things.  Gov-  The  vote  of  the  State  at  the  presodential 

emor  Olavton  spoke  at  length  in  his  message  election  was  as  follows :  Total  vote,  41,280. 

sent  to  the  Assembly  at  the  opening  of  its  Minority  for  Gen.  Grant,  8,074.    In  fifteen 

session  in  November,  1868.    They  seem,  how-  counties  the  registration   and   returns  were 

ever,  to  have  grown  still  worse  afterward,  not-  rejected.    The  Legislature  was  divided  as  fol- 

withstanding  me  organization  and  actual  opera-  lows:  Senate — ^Republicans,  21;  Democrat,!; 

tions  of  the  militia.  House— Republicans,  79 ;  Democrat,  1. 

As  to  the  present  political  disabilities  of  a  ARMY,  UNITED  STATES.  The  work  of  re- 
portion  of  the  white  residents  in  the  State,  ducing  the  army  has  gone  on  with  considerable 
who  are  looked  upon  to  be  the  principal,  if  not  celerity  during  the  year.  Orders  were  issued 
the  only,  authors  of  the  criminal  acts  and  dis-  in  November,  1867,  to  reduce  all  re^ments  of 
turbances  which  have  so  long  kept  and  still  infantry  and  artUlery,  with  the  exception  of 
keep  that  community  in  anxiety,  the  Governor  the  ten  light  batteries,  to  the  number  of  fifty 
said  in  his  message  tiiat  he  **  desired  to  see  privates  in  each  company,  and  to  diminish  the 
these  disabilities  removed  as  soon  as  it  is  safe  recruiting  rendezvous  to  four  for  cavalry  and 
to  do  so;"  namely,  "when  this  class  of  peo-  four  for  infantry.  On  the  8d  of  April,  1868, 
pie  show  a  willingness  to  recognize  and  fiilly  all  enlistment  for  artillery  or  infantry  service 
acquiesce  in  these  measures,  and  support  the  was  suspended,  except  in  the  case  of  old  sol- 
government  established  thereby."  diers  desiring  to  enlist ;  and  further  instruo- 

In  respect  to  the  State  finances.  Governor  tions,  issued  on  the  24th  of  July,  prohibited  all 

Clayton  expressed  his  gratification,  and  recom-  enlistment   or    re^nlistment    in    these    two 

mended  the  fonding  of  the  State  indebtedness,  branches  of  the  service.    The  war  with  tlie 
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Indians  on  the  Western  plains  prerented  a  bnrsement  on  these  olainiB  has  already  amonnt- 

oorrespondhig  reduction  or  the  oavalry  force,  ed  to  about  $54,000,000. 

and  the  servioee  of  a  Yolnnteer  regiment  or  The  cost  of  reconstroction  during  the  year 

cavalryfrom  the  State  ofKansas  were  accepted,  was  $2,261,415.02,  and  a  balance  of  ftmds  to 

which  r^ment  was  mustered  in  on  the  6th  of  the  amount  of  $467,626.46  remains  available  for 

October.    Five  stations  for  recruiting  the  cav-  that  object,  which  it  is  thought  will  finish  the 

airy  force  remained  open  through  the  year.  business. 

The  actual  strength  of  all  the  regiments  in  The  amount  of  money  subject  to  the  requisi- 
the  serrice,  on  the  80th  of  September,  was  tionsoftheQuartermaster-Cfeneralfor  theyear 
43,741,  and  it  was  reported  that  the  term  of  was  $87,000,000,  of  which  $86,500,000  were 
enlistment  of  4,500  of  these  would  expire  be-  disbursed.  The  surplus  and  new  appropria- 
fore  the  dose  of  the  year.  The  engineer,  ordi-  tions  for  the  fiscal  year,  ending  in  1869,  amount 
nance,  and  other  spedal  branches  of  the  service  to  about  $15,000,000.  The  debts  of  Southern 
employed  4,340  men.  Of  208  volunteer  officers  railroads  to  this  department,  for  material  ftir- 
remaining  in  the  service  in  November,  1867,  nished  and  interest  thereon,  are  $8,500,000. 
all  have  been  mustered  out  but  Oeneral  How-  This  is  chiefiy  due  fi-om  four  roads  in  Tennes- 
ard,  the  head  of  the  Freedmen's  Bureau.  The  see,  namely :  Nashville  and  Ohattanoc^ ;  North- 
whole  number  of  colored  troops  mustered  into  western ;  Memphis,  OlarksviUe,  and  Louisville; 
service  during  the  civil  war  was  169,624 ;  of  and  East  Tennessee  and  Georgia.  A  large 
l^eae  86,923  were  mustered  out,  20,286  were  quantity  of  clothing  and  equipments  was  left 
dischaiKod,  81,866  died,  14,887  deserted,  1,514  on  hand  at  the  close  of  the  war,  and  no  appro- 
were  kuled  in  action,  1,844  missing  in  action,  priation  for  new  purchases  has  been  made 
and  366  were  transferred  to  the  navy.    Several  since. 

colored  regiments  still  belong  to  the  army.  More  attention  has  been  given,  than  hereto- 

The  actual  current  expenses  of  the  War  De-  fore,  to  the  inspection  of  the  army,  and  still 

partment  for  the  fiscal  year^  ending  June  80th,  further  improvements  in  that  regard  are  sug- 

were  $68,743,094.71,  to  which  is  to  be  added  gested.    The  officers  of  the  Bureau  of  Inspec- 

the  sum  of  $9,961,405.48,  old  war  debts  paid  •  tion  consist  of  a  Judge  Advocate-General,  an 

during  the  year,  making  the  total  expenditures  Assistant  Judge  Advocate-General,  and  eight 

of  the  department  $78,704,501.14.    The  appro-  Judge  Advocates.    The  work  of  the  bureau, 

priations  for  the  fis(»l  year,  ending  June  80, 1869,  thus  far,  is  comprised  in  1 5,046  records  of  mUi- 

were  $35,400,557.47,  and  it  has  been  estimated  tary  courts,  received,  reviewed,  and  registered ; 

that  there  wiU  be  deficiencies  to  the  amount  and  1,457  reports  on  various  subjects  especiiJly 

of  $18,975,000.    The  requirements  of  the  de-  referred  for  opinion. 

partment  for  the  year,  ending  June  80,  1870,  The   number  of  military  arsenals  in  the 

are  estimated  at  $65,682,880.S$.    The  disburse-  country  is  27,  including  the  national  armory  at 

ments  of  the  pay  department  for  the  last  year  Springfield.    Measures  have  been  taken  for  the 

were:  sale  of  the  St.  Louis  and  Liberty  Arsenals,  and 

Tot  the  Begoljsr  Army. $17,808,9«S  68  legislative  authority  is  recommended  to  sell 

For  the  SGEtaiT  Academy. 169,199  04  those  at  Rome,  K  Y.,  and  Yergennea,  Vt., 

For  Yolontoer  Bervioes. 4S,696,i44  08  .  and  a  new  arsenal  is  required  at  Omaha. 

TotaL $60,669,600  65  J^%  ®?JT  |«\R«%^«\  Freedmen,  and 

vwv,u«iF,w»  w  Abandoned  Lands,  has  been  kept  up  through 

The  expenditures  of  the  Ordnance  Bureau  the  year,  but  there  has  been  considerable  reduc- 

for  the  last  fiscal  year  were  $8,192,000,  which  tion  in  the  number  of  officers  and  agents,  and 

19 1^3  than  three-fifths  those  of  the  previous  arrangements  are  in  progress  to  put  an  end  to 

year.   From  the  Commissary  Department  sup-  aU  its  ftinctious,  excepting  those  of  colleotinff 

plies  were  furnished  for  freedmen  and  ref:igees  claims  for  colored  soldiers,  and  organizing  an3 

L„x  ^i?  AooA  AAj  i_  ^r.             ^««..  X.         ,     ,  «     .,    «      ,  ^^     Treasury 

settlement  of 

marines,  have 

repaid  $1,048,669.    Army  stores  were  issued  been  collected  by  the  bureau  to  the  number  of 

to  the  Indians  to  the  extent  of  $640,489  in  17,000,  having  a  total  value  of  nearly  $8,500,- 

1867,  and  $878,926  in  1868.    Besides  these  ex-  000.    During  the  past  year  transportation  was 

penses  outside  of  the  ordinary  claims  on  the  furnished  to  6,418  persons ;  150,000  received 

department,  $250,500  were  paid  for  commuta-  medical   attendance ;    and   2,802,478   rations 

tion  of  rations,  to  soldiers  who  were  prisoners  were  issued,  affording  subsistence  to  an  average 

daring  the  war,  or  to  their  heirs,  under  the  of  16,000  persons  daily ;    27  hospitals  have 

set  of  Congress  of  July,  1864.  been  closed  and  21  still  remain;  but  efforts 

Claims  to  additional  bounty  were  allowed  are  made  to  turn  over  the  charge  of  the  sick, 

^nring  the  year,  to  the  .number  of  241,992,  the  infirm,  and  the  insane,  to  the  civil  authori- 

inTolving  an  eroenditure  of  $28,649,157.78.  ties.    The  number  of  day  and  night  schools  in 

Since  the  act  of  Congress  granting  this  bounty,  operation  was  1,881,  with  2,295  teachers,  and 

435,199  claims  have  been  received,  of  which  104,327  pupils.     The  aggregate  number  of 

5S7,091  have  been  paid,  82,408  rejected,  and  Sunday  and  day  schools  of  all  kinds  was  4,026, 

1*5,705  remain  unsettled.    The  aggregate  dis-  with  241,819  scholars ;  $942,528.66  were  ex- 
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pended  in  the  support  of  these  schools  during  Florida,  have  fully  complied  with  the  acts  of  Congress 

the    year,    besides   the    ftinds   famished   by  ^^"^  ^  tbo  reoonstruction  acts,  including  the  act 

-k^n/^Jr^V^'^f   c^^i^*A^n    «»«rv..«f:»»  *-,v  (fr^AAAAA  paflBed  Junc  22, 1868,  entitled  ^^  An  act  to  admit  the 

benevolent  societies,  ^mounting  to  $700,000,  ^^^  ^^  ArkaiJaaa  to  representation  in  CongresB," 

and  about  $860,000  contributed  by  freedmen.  and  the  act  passed  June  26, 1868,  entitled  "  An  actio 

Fifteen  normal  schools  and  colleges  have  been  admit  the  States  of  Korth  Carolina^outh  Carolina, 

chartered  and  incorporated  in  Afferent  parts  Louisiana,  Georgia,  Alabama,  and  Florida  to  repre- 

of  the  country.    The  total  expenditures  of  the  ^^^^'^^.^^^^fSllU  S'^^J^^^a^^^T''^^'  i'' 

bureauduringthefiscalyearwere$3,97r,041.r2,  TSJi^'S^ilS^rS^disfo^^ 

and  a  balance  of  $3,622,067.99  remained  on  militai^^  districts,  subject  to  the  military  authority  of 

hand.  the  TJmted  States,  as  therein  provided,  has  become 

The  corps  of  cadets  on  the  1st  of  June  ntlm-  inoperative  in  sud  States ;  and  that  the  commanding 

bered  210  members,  under  the  care  and  instruc-  ««?«™1*  ^^®  <»««^  to  exerdse  in  said  States  the 

r.         f      i^ox**M^A  o,  uuuvi.  buvvKu  o  ouu  luovL  uu  mHitaiy  T>owen  conferred  by  said  acta  of  Congress : 

tion  of  a  Bupermtendent,  eignt  professors,  and  therefore^  the  following  changes  will  be  madein  the 
thirty'two  army  officers.  Fifty-four  members  organizaUon  and  command  o?  militaiy  districts  and 
of  the  class  were  graduated  on  the  15th  of  June,  geographical  departments  : 
and  appointed  to  the  army.  The  number  of  can-  1-  Jhe  Secona  and  Third  Mihta^  Bistnets  having 
AiA^^Zl ^A^i^4^r.A  A^^^r»i\.^  i««f  ^^^A^^i^  ^A«-  ceased  to  exist,  the  States  of  North  Carohna,  South 
didates  admitted  during  the  last  academic  year  Carolina,  Geoiiia,  Alabama,  and  Florida,  will  con- 
is  nmety-six.  Ine  whole  number  of  graduates  stitute  the  Department  of  the  South ;  M^or-General 
of  the  Academy,  from  its  first  establishment  at  Gfeorge  G.  Meade  to  command.    Headquarters  at  At- 

West  Point  to  this  time,  is  2,278 ;  the  total  cost  ^^^p^JXtrt,  miiu.^  •n;»tr?^  ^^^  n.w  .o««}«t 

has  been  $8,236,378.    The  fuU  number  allowed  ?•  %^1  *^?^^  ^^^  Bistnct  will  now  consist 

«»  ^/vv    V  »     v>"     •       "^  *""  a  rr  only  of  the  State  of  Mississippi,  and  will  continue  to 

by  law  at  one  time,  when  ail  the  States  are  repre-  be  commanded  by  Brevet  Miyor-General  A.  C.  GDlem. 

sented.  is  290.    It  has  been  suggested  of  late  8.  The  Fifth  Militanr  District  will  now  consist  of 

that  tne  number  should  be  increased  to  four  the  State  of  Texas,  ana  will  be  commanded  by  Brevet 

hundred.  M^jor-General  J.  J.  Beynolds.  Headquarters  at  Aus- 

An  artmery  sch<x)l  was  organized  at  the  ^',  The*8tates  of  Louisiana  and  Ariumsas  will  con- 
close  01  1867,  by  order  of  the  Oreneral  of  the  stitute  the  Department  of  Louisiana.  Brevet  Migor- 
Army.  and  Brevet  Migor-General  Barry,  colo-  .  General  L.  H.  Bousseau  is  assigned  to  the  command. 
nel  of  the  2d  artillery,  was  assigned  to  its  Headouarters  at  New  Orleans,  Louisiana.  Until  the 
nnTTiTniiTtt?  Tf  wRfl  ftfltAhliflhAa  At  TrnrfpAaa  Vnn-  "rival  of  General  Bousseau  at  New  Orieans,  Brevet 
commana.  it  was  estoonsned  at  fortress  Mon-  M^or-General  Buchanan  will  command  the  depart- 
roe,  and  one  battery  from  each  of  the  five  regi-  ment. 


va^v  AAADv     year*            ^xav     v/vru&ox/  VA     Ai^Dva.  lA vv&vru.   AU.-  %.             . 

eludes    both  the  theory  and  practice  of  that  T^^VTMigor-General  E.  E.  S.  CanbyU  reas- 

brancn  oi    military  tactics.     The   theoretical  signed  to  command  the  Department  of  Washington, 

studies  embrace  mathematics,  military  survey-  7.  Brevet  Maior-Generta  Edward  Hatch,  Colonel 

ing,  and  eogineermg,  artillery,  military  history,  ®th  cavalry,  wiU  relieve  General  Buchanan  as  Assist- 

and  militery,  international,  and  ooostitntionai  ^'^f.^Abl^^n^Jd^L^r^'l^^.tt^''^' 

^'                                                           i  By  command  of  General  Geant  : 

Provision  has,  moreover,  been  made  for  in-  e.  D.  Townseitd,  Assistant  Adjutant- GenoraL 

struction  in  military  telegraphy  and  signalling.  with  regard  to  the  employment  of  the  troops 

Books  on  these  subjects  have  been  furnished  in  those  States  after  the  re^stablishment  of  the 

to  each  company  and  post,  and  steps  have  been  civil  authorities,  instructions  were  issued  to  the 

taken  to  provide  the  necessary  telegraphic  ap-  several  commanders  on  the  25th  of  August, 

paratus  and  equipments  for  signalling.  A  school  based  upon  an  opinion,  given  by  the  Attomey- 

for  study  and  practice  in  these  branches  has  General  on  the  subject.    The  important  points 

been  put  in  successful  operation  at  Fort  Grebel,  in  these  instructions  are  contained  in  the  fol- 

Maryland;  and  they  have  been  introduced  at  lowing  passage:  "The  obligation  of  themili- 

the  Military  School  at  West  Point,  and  the  Na-  tary,  individual  officers  and  soldiers,  in  common 

val  Academy  at  Annapolis.  ^ith  all  citizens,  to  obey  the  summons  of  a 

Some  changes  were  made  in  the  military  marshal  or  sheriff,  must  be  held  subordinate  to 

districts  and  departments  in  the  South,  owing  their  paramount  duty  as  members  of  a  per- 

to  the  admission  to  their  normal  relations  in  manent  military  body ;  hence  the  troops  can 

the  Union  of  several  of  the  reconstructed  States,  act  only  in  their  proper  organized  capacity  un- 

The    changes  are  indicated  in  the  following  der  their  own  officers,  and  in  obedience  to  the 

order :  immediate  commanders  of  those  officers.    The 

General  Orders,  M,  55.  officers  commanding  troops  summoned  to  the 


wmcn  nave  Deen  approved  by  the  President,  are  puD-  i^y?   wneiner  me  service    requireu  ui  u""  '" 

lished  for  the  information  and  government  of^the  lawftil  and  necessary,  and  compatible  with  the 

army  and  of  all  concerned :  ^  „,»..  ,  proper  discharge  of  his  ordinary  mihtary  du- 

The  commanding  ffenenus  of  the  Second.  Third.  !•__ j .  i;_„ii.  v-      .^i* . 
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sheriff    If  time  will  permit,  eyerj  demand  and  would  facilitate  the  recognition  of  offend- 
from  a  dvil  officer  for  military  aid,  whether  it  ders  against  the  civil  law  wko  have  ^entered 
be  for  ihe  execution  of  civil  process  or  to  sup-  the  ranks  of  the  army.    He  proposes  to  build 
press  insarrections,  should  be  forwai'ded  to  the  the  first  prison  in  New  York  harbor,  and  if  that 
Pr^ideiit  with  all  the  material  facts  in  the  is  found  to  work  well,  then  he  would  have  Con- 
cise for  his  orders,  and  in  all  cases  the  highest  gross  to  provide  for  similar  institutions  on  Ship 
comn^er,  whose  orders  can  be  given  in  time  Island,  at  one  point  on  the  Pacific  coast  and  at 
to  meet  the  emergency,  will  alone  assume  the  one  point  in  the  Mississippi  valley.    The  labor 
responsibility  of  action.     By  a  timely  disposi-  of  convicts  and  the  stoppages  of  pay  would,  he 
ti(n  of  troops  where  there  is  reason  to  appre-  thinks,  nearly  support  each  prison  after  its  erec- 
bend  a  necessity  for  their  use,  and  by  their  tion.     He  would  have  companies  of  discipline 
psssiTe  interposition  between  hostile  parties,  attached  to  each  prison,  into  which,  under 
dugen  of  collision  may  be  avo  ided.    I)epart-  proper  regulations,  all  idle  and  worthless  men  of 
ment  commanders,  or,  in  case  of  necessity,  their  the  class  who  prefer  being  in  the  guardhouse 
sabcffdioates,  are  expected  in  this  regard  to  ex-  to  doing  duty  should  be  transferred,  and  would 
erctse  upon  tiieir  own  responsibility  a  wise  dis-  have  these  vagabonds  severely  dealt  wijbh. 
cretioiL  to  the  end  that  in  any  event  the  peace  Great  attention  has  been  given  to  gathering 
maj  be  preserved."  and  identifying  the  remains  of  soldiers,  slain  in 
In  bis*' opinion,"   Attorney-General  Evarts  the  late  civil  war.     There  are  now  72  na- 
Qsed  this  language :    "  Nothing  can  be  less  in  tional  cemeteries,  be^des  very  many  local  and 
accordance  with  the  nature  of  our  Government,  private  grounds.    The  whole  number  of  graves 
ortbedispoationof  our  people,  than  a  frequent  recorded   is  316,233,  and  the  occupants  of 
or  readr  resort  to  military  aid,  in  execution  of  145,764  have  been  already  clearly  identified. 
the  daties  confided  to  civil  officers.    Courage,  Some  twenty-five  rolls  of  honor  have  been  pre- 
Tifor,  and  intrepidity,  are  appropriate  qualities  pared,  which  contain  a  list  of  the  graves  of 
for  the  civil  aervice,  which  tne  marshals  of  the  nearly  200,000  soldiers,  with  a  record  of  the 
United  States  are  expected  to  perform,  and  a  place  where  the  remains  were  found,  and  about 
retnforcement  of  their  power  by  extraordinary  100,000  concerning  the  occupants  of  which  no 
means  is  permitted  by  tne  law  only  in  extraor-  record  has  yet  been  made,  though  documents 
dinary  emergencies."  in  existence  may  furnish  the  needed  informa- 
Thd  only  portion  of  the  army  which  has  seen  tion.    The  records  which  are  made  contain  all 
tttlTd  aervice  during  the  year  is  that  under  the  the  facts  which  could  be  gathered  concerning 
e>)minaDd  of  Gener^  Sherman  in  the  Depart-  the  bodies  of  the  dead.    The  expense  of  this 
zaeat  of  the  Missouri,  where  operations  against  care  for  the  relics  of  the  fallen  soldiers  of  the 
tba  bostile  Indians  on  the  PMns  have  been  car-  nation  thus  far  is  about  $2,000,000,  and  it  is 
Hcd  on  from  tame  to  time.    {See  Istdian  Was.)  thought  that  $500,000  more  will  be  needed. 
Among  the  changes  recommended  in   the  The  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic  inaugurated 
^enl  administration  of  affairs,  is  the  trans-  this  year  a  custom  of  strewing  with  fiowers  the 
!er  of  the  management  of  all  matters  pertain-  graves  of  the  buried  soldiers,  on  the  30th  of 
in?  to  the  Indians  from  the  Department  of  the  May,  a  tribute   to  their  departed   comrades 
Ia**rior  to  that  of  War,  and  there  is  consider-  which  it  is  proposed  sacredly  to  observe  from 
itie  probability  that  such  a  change  will  be  year  to  year.    This  touching  observance  was 
^e.  by  no  means  confined  to  the  members  of  the 
Steps  have  been  taken,  under  authority  of  Grand  Army,  but  people  of  all  classes  through- 
^  sets  of  Congress,  approved  August  3, 1861,  out  the  country  Joined  in  this  floral  tribute 
tt<l  Jane  25, 1864,  for  dropping  from  the  rolls  to  the  memory  of  the  dead, 
oftbe  army,  upon  the  report  of  an  examining  There  was  a  ^^grand  reunion '' of  the  officers 
ix^  such  officers  as  may  be  found  unfit  for  of  the  Thirteenth  Army  Corps,  and  of  the 
^ce  on  account  of  intemperate  or  vicious  Armies  of  the  Ohio,  Tennessee,  Cumberland, 
bbits.    Much  will  nndoubtedly  be  done  in  and  Georgia,  at  Chicago,  on  the  15th  and  16th 
^▼ajto  elevate  the  character  of  the  service,  of  December.    These  reunions,  it  is  thought, 
A  reform  is  reconmiended  by  the  A^utant-  will  become  common  with  the  officers  of  the 
Geaeral  in  the   matter  of  military  prisons,  army  of  the  late  war. 

'jBardbouse  confinement  he  regards  as  an  in-  ASIA.    The  territory  of  the  European  gov- 

d'icUal  and  very  injurious  mode  of  punish-  emments    in  Asia,   which   already  embraces 

Beat,  and  discharge  from  the  regiment  is  at  about  one-half  of  the  entire  area,  is  steadily 

«tee  followed  by  an  enlistment  in  another  re-  enlarging.    The  war  between  Bussia  and  the 

^*nefit  under  an  assumed  name.    He  recom-  Khan  of  Bokhara,  and  the  conquest  of  nearly 

3«ds  military  prisons,  which,  he  says,  if  prop-  the  whole  territory  of  the  latter  by  Russia,  must 

^riy  managed,  would  serve  as  reformatory  in-  have  taught  the  weak  rulers  of  Central  Asia 

sitationa,  and  would  rid  the  army  of  many  vi-  that  they  are  powerless  against  their  two  great 

•  WDi  and  insubordinate  men ;  they  would  ma-  Christian  neighbors,  Russia  and  England.   Only 

>nail]r diminish  the  need  and  expense  of  courts-  to  the  disagreement  of  these  two  powers  is  it 

a^ial,  prevent  the  discharge  of  many  desper-  due  that  Khokan,  Bokhara,  Afghanistan,  Beloo- 

2te  men  in  the  unsettled  parts  of  the  country,  ohistan,  and  a  few  other  countries  of  Central 

^bere  they  always  become  pests  and  outlaws,  Asia,  are  still  enumerated  among  the  states  of 
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Ada.  English  and  Russian  influences  were  espe- 
cially at>oonflict  Ih  Afghanistan,  which,  through- 
out the  year,  was  the  scene  of  a  civil  war  be- 
tween the  sons  and  grandsons  of  the  late  Dost 
Mahommed.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  year,  the 
partisan  of  England,  Sheere  Ali,  seemed  to  have 
established  his  rule. 

No  part  of  Asia  is  making  as  rapid  progress 
in  civilization  as  British  India.  As  it  is  the 
wealthiest  empire  of  Asia,  and  by  far  more 
populous  than  any  single  state  of  Europe,  its 
advance  in  civilization  is  of  immense  impor- 
tance for  the  future  of  both  Asia  and  Europe. 
The  foreign  relations  of  India,  throughout  the 
year,  were  of  a  pacific  nature.  Indian  troops 
were  employed  by  England  in  the  Abyssinian 
war,  where  they  acquitted  themselves  to  the  en- 
tire satisfaction  of  their  English  commander. 
At  home  some  trouble  was  caused  by  the  Wa- 
habees,  a  fanatical  sect  of  Mohammedans. 

In  Arabia,  the  Imaum  of  Muscat)  by  far  the 
most  powerful  sovereign  of  the  country,  who 
claims  authority  over  the  whole  of  Omam,  the 
islands  of  the  Persian  Gul^  and  a  vast  extent 
of  territory  on  the  east  coast  of  Africa,  was 
dethroned  and  succeeded  by  the  chief  of  the 
Wahabees.  This  sect^  which  designs  to  restore 
Mohammedanism  to  its  ancient  purity,  has  of 
late  obtained  control  of  a  hxge  portion  of  Cen- 
tral Arabia,  and  now,  having  added  Muscat  to  its 
empire,  constitutes  a  greater  power  than  this 
part  of  Asia  has  known  for  centuries. 

China  is  beginning  to  derive  great  advan- 
tages from  the  establishment  of  the  regular 
monthly  steamship  line  which  connects  it  with 
the  United  States.  The  commerce  of  the  great 
ports  is  developing  at  a  very  rapid  rate.  Of 
still  greater  importance  are  likely  to  be  the 
negotiations  which  the  Hon.  Anson  Burlin- 
game,  as  Chinese  plenipotentiary,  has  been 
conducting  with  the  United  States,  England, 
and  France.  The  Chinese  Covemment  is  will- 
ing to  harmonize  its  administration  in  all  es- 
sential points  with  that  of  the  civitized  nations, 
and  in  return  asks  to  be  treated  itself  by  for- 
eigners as  any  other  civilized  government.  Mr.* 
Burlingame^s  mission  in  the  United  States  was 
entirely  successful  In  England,  though  at  first 
received  with  great  mistrust,  he  likewise  suc- 
ceeded in  effecting  a  new  treaty.  Reports 
from  the  interior  of  China  state  that  Christi- 
anity, and  in  particular  the  Roman  CathoUo 
Church,  is  making  great  progress.  {See 
China.) 

For  Japan,  the  past  year  was  the  turning- 
point  in  its  political  history,  and  the  beginning 
of  a  new  era.  The  young  Mikado  resumed  the 
reins  of  the  government,  which  for  centuries  had 
been  in  the  hands  of  the  Tycoon.  As  the  lat- 
ter resisted  the  claims  of  the  Mikado  by  force 
of  arms,  a  civil  war  ensued,  which  resulted  in 
the  resignation  of  the  Tycoon,  the  abolition  of 
the  Tycoonate,  the  re^stablishment  of  the  Mi- 
kadoes authority,  and  the  transfer  of  the  seat 
of  government  to  Yeddo.  The  civil  war  was 
continued  by  some  Daimios  of  the  party  of  the 


Tycoon,  even  after  the  resignation  of  the  lat- 
ter ;  but,  at  the  close  of  tiie  year,  the  com- 
plete triumph  of  the  Mikado  seemed  to  be 
fidly  secured.    (See  Japan.) 

The  area  and  population  of  the  independent 
Asiatic  states  are  shown  by  the  following  table: 


C9UNTBIE8. 


Tujkej  In  AsIa 

Arabia 

Pemla 

AljriLanittui  and  Herat 

Beioochifltan 

Independent  TartairYembractng 
the  khanates  of  Knlva,  Eho- 
kan,  Bokhara,  Mannene,  and 
the  conntxy  of  the  TnroomanB). 

China 

Japan 

Bormah 

Slam 

Anam I 


SfMi*  miles. 


(ns,oo7 

l,0S6,(MO 
602,844 
868,680 
166,880 


640^16 
4,086,884 
140,880 
190,617 
809,094 
198,048 


PopwlaUoa. 


10,408.000 
4,000,000 
6,000,000 
4,000,000 
2,000,000 


7,780,000 

477,600,000 

86,000,000 

198,840,414 

6,898,998 

9,000,000 


The  following  exhibits  the  area  and  popula- 
tion of  the  European  dependencies : 


COUNTRIXS. 


Bnsaian  Terrltoxy..: 

Tnrkej  in  Asia 

East  India  and  Brltleh  Bnnnah. 

Ceylon 

Cochin  China  (French) 

Straits  Settlement  

Peninsnla  of  Molnoca 

Saet  India  lalanda 


Sq- 


6,818,866 

078,007 

1,668,778 

84,706 

81,788 

1,084 

81,700 

799,869 


9,748,017 

10,468,000 

198,840,414 

2,049,788 

979,110 

988,881 

809,000 

87,078,804 


ASTRONOMICAL  PHENOMENA  AND 
PROGRESS.  The  Total  Solar  JSfcitpw.— The 
most  important  astronomical  event  of  the  year 
was  the  total  eclipse  of  the  sun,  which  took  place 
August  iTth.  It  could  be  seen  in  its  perfection 
only  in  a  path  which  traversed  India,  the  Ma- 
lay Peninsula,  and  the  Oriental  islands.  The 
English,  French,  and  German  Governments 
took  great  interest  in  the  phenomenon,  and  sent 
out  parties  of  astronomers  and  photographers, 
thoroughly  equipped  with  the  finest  instru- 
ments, to  mi^e  scientific  observations  of  it. 
The  points  which  it  was  dedred  to  elucidate  in 
connection  with  the  eclipse  may  be  briefly 
given  as  follows:  1.  Whether  the  corona  or 
bright  white  aureole,  seen  around  the  moon 
during  the  solar  obscuration,  is  the  sun's  at- 
mosphere, or  a  thin  atmosphere  of  the  earth 
extending  to  the  moon  and  made  suddenly 
visible  by  the  solar  rays  striking  through  it. 
Royal  Astronomer  Airy,  of  England,  inclines  to 
the  latter  hypotJiesis,  but  has  not  been  sus- 
tained by  the  prevailing  sentiment  of  astrono- 
mers throughout  tie  world.  Tests  by  polari- 
zation had  tended  to  show  that  this  effect 
of  tiie  corona  was  caused  by  a  solar  atmos- 
phere surrounding  the  sun  for  a  great  distanoe, 
and  visible  to  us  at  certain  seasons,  as  the 
zodiacal  light.  2.  What  is  the  nature  of  the 
rosy  protuberances,  the  glowing  mountains  of 
flame,  the  ragged,  fiery  fringe  seen  upon  the 
limb  of  the  moon  at  the  moment  of  total 
eclipse?  At  the  eclipse  of  1860,  several  pho- 
tographs were  taken  of  these  lurid  excres- 
cences, and  they  all  agreed  in  giving  the  same 
position  and  outiines  to  them,  thereby  demon- 
strating that  they  were  not  apparitions,  but 
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nalhies.  It  was  hoped  that  spectrum  analy-  were  veiy  bad,  the  rise  and  ML  not  being  more  than 

fi«woold  solve  tWa  ^^^J^JjJ^^^^^  ^T/ tot  separation  a  moat  beautifoUy  soft  light 

the  fiisi  edipse  at  which  the  Sdence  Ot  the  ^f^^^  ^^^  from  behind  the  moon,  lighting  up  the  eea 

gpeebDSWpe  would  be  called  into  play.     Kir-  and  rocka  of  Aden  in  an  indescribably  beautiful 

ch(4  De  la  Bae,  NasoiTth,  and  others,  had  manner. 

alresdy,  by  the  agency  of  this  '  •". 

seirio^the  son,  under  the  ordi                .  .^ 

beoome  convinced  of  the  existence  of  incan-  ^IT 

deaoeot  rsporoas  matter  around  that  body,  to  b.  x.   g. 

Tiuehthej  had  given  the  name  of  photosphere.    Totality 6  g  98 

According  to  their  Tiew,  it  was  an  envelope  of    ri"t  Boparatlon 6  fssi  9i 

gsseong  nutter  in  a  Btate  of  combustion,  at  an         Totality. o    a  65 

inconceivably  high  temperature,  by  which  the  The  Gennan  party  were  delighted  with  aU  their  ex- 

most  re&ictoiy  metals  would  be  readily  vapor-  periments,  and  considered  themselves  amply  repaid 

ini  The  inapection  of  the  lurid  prominences  for  their  trouble.   Thejr  had  moat  superb  instruments, 

Been  isrm  the  eclipse  was  expected  to  confirm  »»d  were  partiouLiriy  civil  and  obligm^  in  explaining 

fWa  <K»Zrn»  ./.^ATv4><^  4-K/ir^iiv  thclT  usc,  meohaniam,  etc.    Among  the  most  inter- 

V  f^^'*S^P    V          f-^'       ^  *!,         •  ««tmg  WM  a  photographing  telesc^,  which  is  made 

1  Dllfeportfl  of  the  observations  of  the  vanous  aeSSsthig  by  means  of  a  most  ingenious  clock-work 

parties  lure  not  yet  been  made  public ;  but  mechanism,  which,  with  the  help  of  a  simple  pendu- 

tbefolioiring  statements,  from  official  and  un-  lum  and  endless  wheels,  is  so  delicately  adjusted  as 

offictti  sonrces,  give  the  more  important  facts  *?  counteract  the  motion  of  the  earth,  and  to  keep 

aadinfej^c^^hregaMtotheW   .^  S|tSJ»o^S^^n^^cSil?^'^^^^^ 

An  OMerver  of  the  eclipse,  at  Aden,  wntes  impression, 

the  following  to  the  London  Timet :  I  send  a  rough  representation  of  the  corona.    Its 

As  the  T^Qlt  of  the  observations  taken  by  our  as-  size  was  accurately  measured  by  means  of  a  telescope 

»M»iBical  ezpedmona  in  Southern  India  can  only  with  small  squu^  m  the  dyphragm.    These  valves 

iave  reached  Enirland  through  the  medium  of  eleo-  <»»  be  exactly  determmed  by  expenments  with  the 

ttaty.  I  avafl  myself  of  the  passage  of  a  mail  steamer  "°?®  telescope  in  the  distance  between  known  stars, 

tj  eofflmimieste  what  was  observed  at  this  station,  which  can  be  brought  to  scale. 

The  only  aatronomerB  and  photographers  that  have  ^  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  your  most  obedient 

o-m  to  Aden  are  all  Germans ;  throe  of  them.  Dr.  servant^    ^       ^  «,                                          A.  G. 

''wa,  Xavigirtuig  Lieutenant  Khea,  and  another  Aden,  Avgiut  21. 

From  the  observations  taken  by  these  gentlemen,  Austnan  expedition,  and  selected  Aden  as  his 

u»  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  problem  is  now  solved,  place  of  observation,  chiefly  because  he  had 

tefoil  Tsricd  experimeuts  proving  in  a  most  conclu-  heard' much  of  the  usual  freedom  of  the  sky 

ttJ^T^  *^  the  corona  merely  consists  of  in-  there  from  rain  and  cloud.    The  doctor  and 

a;Si^^£jSS^o?on^tro^^^^^^  Ms  assistants  ol^erredthr^^ 

TUel;  of  Bremen,  and  four  Prussian  phot(wraphers  on  the  border  of  the  moon  during  the  eclipse. 

^png  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Fritch,  of  Berlin.  The  most  remarkable  of  these  he  describes  as 


'tfltofity' 

Serenl  English  amateurs,  officers  of  the  army  and  semi-diameter.     Dr.  Weiss  and  Dr.  Theodor 

S17,  also  contributed  their  help  in  recording  various  Oppolzer  both  made  measures  of  the  position 

aptfiiaeoto  aooprding  to  their  respe^ve  ahDities.  and  magnitude  of  each  of  these  protuberances, 

loe  weather  for  a  week  preceding  the  eventful  18th  «^j  *wr  w^-^Ua  h^..^.^;!  ^ut,  «.««!»  r^*i*^^      Af 

iri  been  unuauaUy  cloudy  for  Adin,  and  prevented  f^d  the  results  ^eed  with  each  other.     At- 

'^  wMCf  who  had  amved  in  the  beguming  of  tention  was  also  directed  to  the  corona,  which 

A:^  fiom  making  as  many  observations  as  they  had  a  certain  general  similarity  to  that  seen  in 

»3qld  have  wished.    The  mornings  had  been  partic-  Spain  at  the  solar  eclipse  of  July  18,  1860.    It 

^*S^cto^'°'  '""'^  ^'"^^  ®^^^  ^^^  however,  be  perfectly  observed,  be- 

'^it&^eniSg  of  the  17th  almost  all  the  nmk  and  ^^^  ^^s  longer  radiations  were  for  the  most 

^tioaofAdenmAde  an  exodus  to  Marshag  Hill,  the  V^rt  concealed  by  clouds.    Lieutenant  Rhea 

^aitem  pfomontory  of  Aden,  where  the  German  conducted  the  spectral  investigations.    He  re- 

2«7  WCTe  established  ^th  all  their  mstruments.  marked,  at  the  occurrence  of  the  totality,  a 

':^»51&*iS:;^  »'sTie2"S?  tKler  Budden  disappearance  of  all  the  dark  (Fraun- 

*««i  At  gwy  dawn,  however,  and  just  before  ilrst  hofer  s)  Imes,  the  spectrum  passing  mto  a  so- 

r^tiet,  the  hanks  of  dond  separated  into  broad  called  continuous  one,  faint  indeed,  bat  still 

;«^,oocs8ionday8hutdng  out  a  view  of  the  eclipse,  quite  distinctly  visible.    Toward  the  end  of 

i?^^T^'^-'l*hfi™i^±?-'"''^-^r*^  the  totality,  when  a  thin  veU  of  cloud  had 

«- »M.,  dozinff  which  mterval  a  most  magmflcent  •*        •",-•  ^        v  i-  av  

^^  of  the  phenomena  was  obtained,  and  Sur  most  pa^ed  over  the  sun,  by  which  the  corona  was 

^'c^stiul  photographs  were  taken.  hidden,  whilst  the  protuberances  glimmered 

.TI16  only  phmets  and  stars  observed  during  the  to-  through  it,  the  most  refrangible  part  of  the 

•-7»ere  Venus,  Jupiter,  and  Sinus,  which  at  once  spectrum   disappeared    ahnost    entirely,   and 

S'tWjolu^To  hdiS?^f  the  tid.  w„  £«"  '0^^  »««"<«  of  red  bands,  separated 

^  fe«t,  or  for  Aden  a  good  average  spring  tide.    The  "*<>™  ®*<5h  other  by  broad  dark  spaces, 

'eft^eding  spring  Udes  (about  a  fortoight  before)  M^jor  G.  F.  Tennant,  R.  E.,  who  had  corn- 
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mand  of  the  English  expedition,  gives  the  fol-  beranoos  which  are  seen  around  the  black  disk  of  the 

lowing  account  of  photographic  operations,  in  ^^^  ^^%X^n'  tTthe^^Aw  beei'^ffund'to 

a  letter  to  Prof.  G.  B.  Airy,  the  Astronomer  j^^seltTyeTy rem^^able  ISd'une^pe^d  appear- 

Koyal,  dated  (juntoor,  Apnl  18tn :  ance.    What  this  appearance  ia  he  does  not  tell  us ; 

The  morning  was  very  promising,  and,  if  it  had  fol-  ^^  ^^  ^"^^^"J^H  ^*^?  J^™  the  nature  of  the 

lowed  the  course  of  its  predecessor,  we  would  have  BP«ctTum  is  that  the  protuberan^s  themselves  are 

had  a  magnificent  dear  sky,  but  it  clouded  over  the  gafeous.    It  wiU  mterest  omr  readers  to  know  that, 

east  wi^thin  cumulo-stiti,  which,  while  hardly  whateverdubietymust  still  be  attached  to  the  results 

stopping  vision,  interfered  very  much  with  the  photo-  ^^  the  observations  made  by  M.  Janssen,  we  may  acj 

grapWenergy ;  and  the  result  was  that  eveiy  nega-  ^ep*  at  once  this  general  conclusion  of  his  as  beyond 

eve  was  underexposed,  and  we  have  Httfe  mdre  ».  peradventure.     There  are  few  obseryatoons  more 

than  very  dense  marks,  showing  the  protuberances.  ™Pl®  and  conclusive  Oian  those  by  which  the  gen- 

The  six  plates  airangei  for  were  duly  exposed,  but  S^al  character  of  a  self-Wmmous  object  is  determmed 

the  heat  so  concentrated  the  nitrate  of  saver  solution,  ^7  5>®<^??.»?»P*° ,  f^7«?.-     The   rainbow -colored 

that,  besides  showing  but  faint  traces  of  any  corona,  f^^eak  of  hght  which  mdicat«s  that  the  source  of 

they  are  all  covered  with  spots.    Still,  we  may  make  ^^*  «  a  lummous  sohd  or  liqmd ;  the  colored  streak 

something  of  them,  and  vdll  try.  «r«»8«<i  ^7  ^\.^^^^^^  indicates  that  before 

Capt^BranflU  reports  the  protuberances  unpolar-  reaching  us  the  light  from  such  a  source  has  passed 

ized,  W  the  corona  strongly  polarized  everywhere,  in  through  absorptive  vapore ;  "id  the  u^setrumconn^ 

a  pline  passing  through- the  Centre  of  the  sin.  *^  ^/  ^^,^«^,^»^^»  ^^<*  ^^"^^  that  ti^ 

^Jomplementorily,  T  have  to  report  a  continuous  ^"^^  of  fight  is  a  Imnmous  ms  ;  aU  these  spectra 

spectrum  from  the  corona,  and  o£e  of  bright  lines  "??  »<i,^^^y  distinguishable  ffl^w  that  itisimpos- 

ffom  the  prominence  I  eimined.    I  am,  fbelieve,  "ihle  for  the  veriest  beginner  to  mistake  one  for  an- 

safe  in  saying  that  three  of  the  lines  in  the  spectrunJ  o*^®'.    Thus  it  may  be  looked  upon  as  absolutely 

of  the  protuberances  compared  to  0,  D  and  b.    I  saw  S^rtam  that  the  nAture  of  the  colored  prommenees 

a  line  in  the  green  near  F,  but  I  had  lost  so  much  ^as  now  been  defimtely  settled.     Those  enormous 

time  in  finding  the  protuberance  (owing  to  the  finder  masses  of  lummous  matter,  some  of  which  exceed  the 

having  changed  its  adjustment  since  last  night),  that  ^^  ^^7  hundreds  of  times  in  volume,  are  now 

I  lostit  in  the  sunlight  before  measuring  it,  and  I  be-  ^V^  ^  ^  fP^  gas-heaps.    It  had  b^n  supposed 

lieve  I  saw  traces  of  a  line  in  the  blue  near  G,  but  to  2^  they  were  solar  clouds,  formed  by  the  cpnaenaa- 


phere  of  the  sun  is  mainlv  of  non-luAiinous  (or  fwntly  <^?^<^  i^  ^VJ  ^^  atmosphere.  This  view  will  now  m 
fuminou8)gasatashortcdBtam5efromthelimbofthe  ^^PP^,*]!?^*^  ^^®  *^  ^®  deflmtivdy  abandoned, 
sun.    It  may  have  had  faintly  luminous  lines,  but  I    Yet  that  the  prommenoes  are  formed  by  some  sort  of 


The  prominenci  I  examined  was  a  very  high  astronomer  has  suggested,  the  fierce  heat  which  ex- 

x».  w.  one.  ahnost  to  my  eye  like  a  bit  of  thelSn  «t8  «i  the  8un»s  immediate  neighborhood  is  sufficient 

through  a  cliink  in  brightness  and  color  CI  could  see  to  "  melt  sohd  matter,  turn  homds  mto  vapors,  even 

no  ti^e  of  color),  and  eSmewhat  zigzagged  like  a  flash  sapors  into  some  still  more  subtle  form." 

of  lightning.    It  must  have  been  three  minutes  high.  Dr.  Hermann  Yogel,  wbo  accompanied  the 

for  it  was  on  the  preceding  side  of  the  sun  near  the  Korth-German  expe£tion  to  Aden,  as  photo^- 

l^.^JZ^^'^i'^rl^^^'l^tt^  rapher,  writes  to  the  Augsburg  (?<«*««..     His 

the  eye.                                           rr         i  experiences  were : 

Captain  BranfiU  saw  the  prominence  colored,  as  At  4  o'clock  on  the  18th  of  Au^^t,  we  left  Aden, 

did  two  other  gentlemen ;  but  one  in  my  observatory  where  the  expedition  had  established  its  headquar- 

(like  myself)  only  saw  it  white.    I  should,  however,  ters.     Nine-tenths  of  the  sky  was  overcast,  and  iive 

say  that  for  long,  i  never  saw  Alpha  Orionis  markedly  endeavored  to  feel  as  resigned  as  possible  to  our  i>rob- 

red,  nor  Antares,  and  I  may  not  catch  red  soon,  able  disappointment.     Our  object  was  to  obtain  as 

though  I  cannot  conceive  this  being  so.  many  photographs  as  could  be  taken  of  the  nhenoin- 

In  conclusion,  I  may  note  that  the  darkness  was  ena  during  the  three  minutes  they  would  last,  and 

very  slight,  and  the  color  not  half  so  gloomy  as  in  in  order  to  do  this  we  had  practised  with  our  ma- 

the  eclipse  of  1857,  which  was  partial  at  l)ehli,  where  ohiiie,  like  soldiere  with  fire-arms.    Dr.  Frische  was 

X  was  then.  charged  with  Uie  preparation  of  the  plates,  Br.  Zen- 

-,,     T      J       XT          j»  A        ^Airi.v  ker  with  putting  the  slides  into  the  machine.  Dr. 

The  London  News,  of  Augnst  25th,  says :  Therle  with  drawing  them  out  when  they  had  been 

Telesrams  have  been  received  almost  simultane-  exposed  a  sufilcient  time,  while  my  business  was  in 

ously  from  Mt^'or  Tennant,  who  commauded  the  ex-  the  tent.     With  this  division  of  labor  we  found  that 

pedition  sent  out  by  the  Astronomical  Society,  and  it  would  be  possible  to  obtfun  six  photographs  in  the 

irom  Dr.  Janssen,  who  commanded  the  French  expe-  three  minutes.  As  the  important  moment  approached, 

dition.    M^jor  Tennant  states  that  light  fleecy  clouds  to  our  delight  we  saw,  through  a  break  it  the  clouds, 

covered  the  sky.  but  that  the  eclipsenas  been,  in  the  the  disk  of  the  sun,  partially  covered  by  the  moon, 

main,  successfully  observed.  This  news  is  very  prom-  The  landscape  around  us  assumed  a  stropge  hue, 

ising,  because  his  purty  had  undertaken  the  duty  neither  sunhght  nor  moonlight — ^the  chemi^-color 

of  photographing  the  eclipse.    The  Government  of  rays  were  exceedingly  weak.  As  a  test,  we  exposed  a 

India  had  obtained  from  England  a  Newtonian  re-  plate  in  the  machine  for  flfteen  seconds,  and  obtained 

fleeter,  especially  constructed  for  the  occasion ;  and  a  good  impression  of  the  clouds ;  as  the  dbk  of  the 

arrangements  had  been  made  by  means  of  which  it  sun  grew  smaller  the  clouds  opened  out.     Tho  last 

was  hoped  that  six  photographic  pictures  would  be  minute  before  the  total  eclipse  arrived.  Dr.  Friscbo  and 

taken  during  the  totality.     Major  Tennant  would  I  crept  into  our  tentr-our  work  began.  The  first  plate 

hardly  have  described  the  observation  of  the  eclipse  was  experimentally  exposed  five  and  ten  seconds,  in 

as  successful,  miless  several  trustworthy  photographs  order  to  be  sure  of  the  right  time.     Mohammed,  our 

had  been  taken.  black  servant,  brought  me  the  firat  slide  into  the  tent, 

M.  Janssen  states  that  the  eclipse  has  been  sue-  I  prepared  the  plate,  and  anxiously  watched  to  8e<^ 

cessfully  observed.    The  spectrum  of  the  red  protu-  what  would  appear.    Just  then  my  light  went  out.      I 
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rashed  out  of  the  tent  with  the  piste  in  my  hand,  and  of  the  barometer  was  considerably  greater  in  scope 
came  baidic  with  a  small  oil  lamp,  which,  in  case  of  than  I  have  ever  remarked  before  upon  the  day  pre- 
aocidenta,  I  had  plaoed  on  a  table  outside.     Eagerly  ceding  the  edipee.    The  temperature  of  the  sea  dur- 
I  gazed  on  the  plate ;  the  dark  border  of  the  sun  was  ing  the  edipBe  was  75  demes,  that  of  the  ur  77  de- 
surrounded  on  one  side  by  peculiar  protuberances,  grees,  and  barometer  steady,  at  29.70  degrees, 
and  on  the  other  was  a  remarkable  horn.    The  phe-  rro.                   j        i*xvT>*i           :»  r\  * 
nomena  were  the  same  on  both  piotues.    My  joy  wss  The  oommimder  of  the  Fenmsular  and  Un- 
great,  but  I  had  no  time  to  indulge  in  it.  The  second  ental  steamBhip  Rangoon  had  a  good  view  of 
plate,  ami,  a  moment  afterward,  the  third  plate,  were  the  eclipse.     He  writes : 
brooght  into  the  tent.    Dr.  Zenker  shouted  to  us  that  _,      ,.             ^^i.  ^^.           ^v         ^   n* 
theTon  was  resppearing.    The  totsl  eclipse  was  over.  ,  ^M  bWo  was  at  that  time  on  the  cwitral  line,  i^^^ 
The  hat  two  i>&S^SV  showed  aliirht  imDiesaions  ^   ¥•   15.42  N.,  Ion.  69.16  E.    The  total,  edipse 


the  lower  border,     ^e  washed,  llxed,  snd  kokered  ^^  <>^«"  could  see  with  their  glasses,  vul:  two 

oar  plates,  and  took  several  copies  of  them  on  gUus,  prominences  on  the  right  hmb  of  the  moon  (showing 

whi5i  will  be  sent  separately  to  Europe,  in  order  to  "^,  ^«.  sp^c^OBoopo  to  the  left),  of  a  yeUow  flame- 

insme  their  safe  airivij.  «Jo'   unmediately   opposite  to  the   red  ones,  the 

whole  forming  a  square,  with  the  moon  in  the  oentre 

Commander  Perrin,  of  the  Peninsmar  and  showing  out  like  a  mass  of  rook.    The  color  of  the 

Oriental  ateamship  Oamatio,  reported  to  the  corona  as  seen  through  the  prism  was  red,  a  yellow- 

directors  of  his  company  from  Suez :  jfS  ^^^  >}^?^  "i^J'^^H '  *^*  &^^lx}^^  brightest 

.        ^«               •  till  the  middle  of  the  eclipse,  when  the  red  became 

The  portion  of  the  snin  at  the  time  of  the  first  con-  lumpy  and  showed  brighter.    The  spectrum  ftom  the 

tMt  was  lat.  16  N.,  Ion.  64.15  E.,  being  thus  twenty  moon  cut  through  the  centre  of  this  but  very  fiunt, 

miles  north  of  the  northernmost  limit  oftotslity  in  that  the  red  thrown  out  with  a  curve.    The  motion  of  the 

meridian.    The  eclipse  was  with  us  only  partial,  that  ghip  was  so  great,  it  was  impossible  to  get  minuto 

portion  of  the  sun's  disk  remaining  unobscured  being,  observations.    There  was  so  much  haze  and  flying 

nowever,  only  about  one-sixteenth  part  of  its  diam-  doud,  only  Venus  and  one  other  star  could  be  seen, 

eter.    Unfortunately,  at  the  time  of  the  first  contact,  i,  ^  gniu  ^d  flame  or  protuberance  on  the  right- 

the  son  was  obscuied  by  clouds,  which  threatened  to  }ujxd  lower  comer  of  the  moon,  visible  a  few  seconds 

deprive  us  entirely  of  seeing  any  part  of  the  ecUpse.  before  the  sun  was  totaUy  ecUpsed,  disappeared  a  few 

At  intervals,  however,  we  got  very  hasty  glimpses  of  seconds  after. 

it*  progression,  though  so  short  as  to  prevent  reliable  a.  a  minute  and  a  half  after  commencement  of 

observations   being  taken ;   rt  length  the  bank  of  total  eclipse,  a  long,  red  flame  of  about  five  minutes 

douds  disperaed  and  leflj  a  perfectly  dear  view  of  the  ©f  arc  onlower  left-hand  comer,  and  a  red  flame  or 

edipse  at  that  stsge,  the  sun  having  about  two-thirds  i,iotoh  on  upper  hand,  both  visible  from  commence- 

of  us  diameter  edmsed.    At  7  ▲.  k.,  the  nearest  ment  of  totiity  and  very  bright, 

point  of  totality  hadf  been  reached,  the  altitude  being  j.  Three  minutes  after  commencement,  the  long  red 

twenty-two  degrees  t^  imnutes.    It  was  at  this  time  flame  rather  shorter,  and  the  upper  one  increased  in 

our  best  efforts  were  directed  for  observmg  the  phe-  ^ixe. 

nomena  presented.    That  portion  of  the  sun  remiOn-  4.  ^t  reappearance  of  the  sun's  upper  limb,  the 

insr  unecUpsed  consisted  of  a  narrow  streak  in  shape  ^per  protuberance  disappeared,  the  lower  one  was 

hke  a  creseent  of  its  upper  left  hmb.  In  size  about  one-  vfSble  for  about  ton  seconds  after,  about  half  ito  for- 

sixteenth  part  of  ito  diameter.    The  light  emitted  j^^^  size, 

from  this  was  of  a  peculiar  character  and  difficult  to  \ 

describe,  being  at  uie  same  time  extremely  brilliant  A  native  Bombay  jonmal  publishes  the  fol- 

and  yet  most  remarkably  pale.    The  high  sea  running  lowing  descriptive  paragraph :   "  The  Boene  in 

gEL^^ess^TthriS^^  .  jj?  ^f  ^«  ^^"^  ^^  <^^";s°«  ^^  f^  ^^  ?f 

around  revealed  a  scene  wBch,  for  ito  weird-like  eflfect,  this  Bolar  phenomenon.    Men  and  women  m 

it  would  be  as  impossible  to  depict  as  it  is  to  describe,  their  half-barbaric  shabby  dress  were  to  be 

The  eclipse  not  being  total  with  us,  the  corona  was  seen  going  from  one  temple  to  another  to  pray 

not  visible.    The  tot  appearance  noted  bv  the  spec-  the  deity  to  go  to  the  help  of  the  luminary  of 

toj«oope  was  that  of  several  dark  hues  in  t£e  spectrum  ^^    ^  '^     ^  ^    j  ^^*'  ^^    headless  giant, 

of  that  portion  of  the  sun  visible  at  its  greatest  ob-  J*!^  r^^.     mv      t^  «  1                Z  "^*'*"™   6*««*«> 

■coration.  which  was  examined  through  a  narrow  Kahu.'    The   hallalcores,  who  are  the  dregs 

chink  with  the  instrument,  as  rocommended  by  of  the  native  community,  received  charities  of 

lAeotenant  HerscheL    The  next  appearance  was  a  gold  and  silver,  copper,  and  clothes  of  various 

veiyjpLdnly  with  the  unarmed  spectroscope ;  the  rap-  ®^  ^*v®  ^^^  efficacy  of  freemg  the  sun  from 

idly  mcreasing  brightness  of  the  sun  prevented  the  this  torment." 

prisms  being  of  much  use  except  dunng  the  dark-  The  Lunar  Crater  LinrU, — ^Mr.  W.  R.  Birt, 

est  part  of  the  edipse.   Throughout,  the  reys  between  Secretary  of   the  British  Association    Moon 

^"lfJ?S£t.^'Araf£=r,Vr  ^^^  0ommittee,furniBhesapapertothe5««^«for 

on  the  sun's  disk,  situated  in  ito  upper  right  limb,  August,  on  later  observations  of  the  supposed 

distant  about  one-eighth  part  of  ito  dumeter  from  ite  new  lunar  crater  Linn6  Ues  Annual  Ctolo- 

extreme  edge.     Contact  ceased  at  16h.  4Am.  29s.  pjcdia  for  1867,  article  Astbonomioal  Phe- 

Greenwich  mean  time.    The  only  meteorological  pe-  ^OMENA  AND   PBOOBEsa).      He   says   that   on 

oohanbes  discovered  were  that  the  temperature  the  t««^  oa    iqaq    ^4-  a  ak    n.    \r    t     i.^  i.^a    « 

day  before  the  eclipse  was  unusuallv  low,  bemg  74  ^^^  *^»  1°6,^>  **  ^'^j  ^T"  ^'  ^.'V        5Si 

degrees  at  noon,  while,  on  the  preceding  day  and  that  very  favorable  view  of  Lmne  with  a  Cross- 


S^USefeilS.lllSKr^lSI'eJS^li.riS'e^rof  ^^    l>°t  *  BmaU  cone  casting 

horizon,  with  a  dear  sky.  and  the  highly  luminous     ^^st,  not  quite   80  distinct  and   persistent   as 

appearance  of  the  aea  at  mght    The  daily  tidal  range    the  shadow  of  the  highest  part  of  the  ridge  to 
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the  south  (the  sixth  ridge  of  Schroter).  On 
that  date  there  was  not  the  slightest  indication 
of  a  shallow  crater,  nor  the  least  appearance  in 
the  surface  round  the  cone  which  might  be 
considered  indicatiye  of  its  becoming  a  white 
spot  as  the  sun  rose  above  it.  The  termina- 
tor was  a  little  east  of  the  cone,  and  the  next 
ridge  bejond  the  cone  toward  the  east  was  be- 
coming visible.  Mr.  Hugging  Mr.  Oarpenter, 
and  Mr.  Penrose  observed  Linn6  the  same 
evening,  with  the  same  results  obtained  by  Mr. 
Birt.  Mr.  Carpenter  also  gives  the  crater  open- 
ing on  the  cone.  Rev.  T.  W.  Webb  made  ob- 
servations confirming  those  of  the  other  gen- 
tlemen. The  portion  of  the  Mare  Serenitatis 
on  which  the  cone  .was  seen  is  so  surrounded 
by  ridges  as  to  be  easily  taken  for  a  large  shal- 
low crater,  and  it  may  be  that  some  of  the  dis- 
cordances between  observers  may  be  thus  ex- 
plained. Mr.  Birt  remarks  that  we  are  greatly 
Ignorant  of  the  true  nature  of  the  moon's  sur- 
face. The  extent  of  our  knowledge  appears 
to  be  of  a  twofold  character :  First,  we  per- 
ceive differences  of  color  and  brightness,  from 
which  we  infer  that  the  surface  consists  of  dif- 
ferent materials  reflecting  different  degrees  of 
light,  and  also  of  tint.  Second,  the  presence 
of  shadow  reveals  to  us  manifest  irregularities 
of  surface  as  regards  level,  elevation,  aji^d  de- 
pression. With  the  nature  of  the  surface 
beyond  these  two  characteristics  we  are  un- 
acquainted, and  can  only  trace  out  slowly 
certain  analogies  with  phenomena  that  are 
familiar  to  us  on  the  earth's  crust. 

Other  mppoied  Changes  in  the  Moon. — ^Herr 
J.  F.  Julius  Schmidt,  Director  of  the  Athens 
Observatory,  notified  Mr.  Birt  in  June,  of  his 
discovery  of  another  supposed  change  on  the 
moon's  surface.  The  region  of  the  phenome- 
non is  situated  easterly,  near  Alpetragius.  At 
thiB  point  Madler  in  his  Atlas  has  a  crater  al- 
most a  mile  in  diameter,  and  says,  "in  the  far-' 
thest  east  shines  also,  with  a  light  of  S^,  the 
small  crater  d."  This  crater  d,  Herr  Schmidt 
proceeds  to  say,  now  no  longer  exists,  but,  in 


its  place  is  a  round  spot  of  light  more  than  two 
miles  broad,  extremely  bifiliant,  which  has 
quite  the  character  of  the  ispotlinnS  and  of  the 
few  others  of  this  kind  which  are  found  on  the 
moon.  The  small  crater  south  of  d,  which 
Madler  gives,  is  still  distinctly  visible.  Schro- 
ter has  nothing  about  this  spot  of  light.  Lohr- 
mann's  (unedited)  plate  gives  a  very  large  spot, 
almost  2^  in  magnitude,  and  a  very  small  hill 
inside  of  it.  Herr  Schmidt  sent  to  Mr.  Birt 
three  sketches,  the  first  from  M&dler,  the  sec- 
ond from  Lohrmann,  and  the  third  his  own. 
Mr.  Birt  took  an  early  opportunity  to  examine 
the  region  of  tiie  supposed  change.  Schmidt's 
sketch  was  found  to  be  a  faithAil  representa- 
tion of  the  spot,  with  perhaps  the  exception  of 
the  white  spot  being  better  defined  and  in 
more  striking  contrast  with  the  surface  near  it. 
Two  fiiends,  who  were  with  Mr.  Birt  at  the 
time,  bore  testimony  to  the  accuracy  of 
Schmidt's  sketch.  "Mr.  B.,  of  course,  failed  to 
identify  the  features  depicted  by  Lohrmann 
and  M&dler. 

Mr.  W.  R.  Birt  communicated  a  paper  to  the 
meeting  of  the  Manchester  Literary  and  Philo- 
sophical  Society,  giving  an  account  of  a  new 
variable  spot  on  the  moon's  surface,  which  ex- 
hibited similar  phenomena  to  those  of  the 
crater  Linn6.  The  observations  were  made  by 
Rev.  W.  0.  Williams,  of  Pwllheli,  who  had 
undertaken  the  examination  of  a  zone  on  the 
moon's  surface,  of  2*  of  latitude,  from  4*  to  6** 
south.  The  spot  in  question  was  situated  on 
the  southwestern  side  of  the  ridge  forming 
the  nortiieastem  boundary  of  Eupparchus. 
Its  diameter  is  6**.94,  and  magnitude  0*.87,  the 
diameter  of  Dionysius  being  regarded  as  unity. 
On  De  la  Rue's  photograph,  February  22, 1868, 
it  appears  as  a  spot  of  about  4^  of  brigntness. 
It  is  not  so  bright  as  Linn6,  which  is  about  5*". 
On  Rutherford's  photograph  it  appears  bright- 
er than  in  De  la  Rue's,  namdy,  6** — Linn^ 
being  6°  in  the  same  photograph.  The  ob- 
servations alluded  to  by  Mr.  Birt  are  as  fol- 
lows: 


YEAR. 

iHta. 

AsUwritj. 

Chanetar. 

BrightMM. 

1858 

Februaiy    22. 

De  la  Bue,  Ph. 

A  bright  spot. 
A  briffht  Bpot. 
A  shfOlow  crater. 
A  veiy  bright  spot. 
A  faint  Bhallow  crater. 
Drawn  as  a  crater. 

4* 

18&5 

March          6 

Butherford,  Ph. 
Birt,             ObB. 
WilliamB,        " 

6* 

1867 

May           11  8* 

1867 

Ootober       7  8i  to  10... 

1867 

"          17 

Ingall,             " 
Ingall,             " 
wSliama,        " 

1867 

"           17  18* 

1867 

"           17  18  to  16... 

A  very  conspiouonB  crater.* 

1867 

"           18  17  to  19... 

WiUiama;        " 

Crater  vezy  conspicuous,  with  a  BnuJl  central 
cone  casting  a  shadow. 

1867 

November  5    9  to  10... 

WilliamB,        " 

Veiy  bright,  a   streak    of  interior  shadow 
on  the  west. 

r 

1867 

"            6    8  to  10... 

Williams,        " 

A  bright  patch  of  light,  Btreak  of  shadow 
scarcely  discernible. 

6* 

1867 

"           15  18  to  20... 

WilliamB,        " 

Very  bright.* 

A  whitish  spot,  no  trace  of  a  crater. 

10* 

1867 

December  6    6  to    8... 

Williamfl,        " 

5* 

1867 

"            6    9  to  10... 

Williams         " 

A  whitish  spot,  no  crater. 

6* 

Mr.  Baxendell  states  that  on  the  night  of  achromatic  of  7i  inches  aperture,  usiug  pow- 

the  8d  of  January,  1808,  he  had  an  opportunity    ■ „   ^.„.  "  ,,.  .  ,. 

nf  ATATninintr  tTiA  anot  rftforrfid  in  hv  Mr  Biii  *  ^  **»«•«»  occasions  Mr.  Williams  saw  a  small  bright 

ot  exammmg  tne  spot  reierrea  to  oy  Mr.  XJir^  ^^  ^  ^^  ^^  ^^^  ^  considered  to  be  the  MaM 

with   Mr.  Gladstone's   equatonslly  mounted  point  of  the  ridge. 
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ers  from  60  to  250.  It  was  then  a  well-marked  the  time  of  minimtim  heat  in  the  moon.  Ex- 
thoagh  shallow  orater,  having  a  diameter  periments  to  test  the  heat  of  the  moon  have 
about  three-fourths  of  that  of  Beer  and  M&d-  heen  made  hy  Prof.  C.  P.  Smyth,  at  Teneriffe. 
ler^s  Hipparchus  F.  The  shadow  of  the  He  found  that  it  amomited  to  no  more  than 
western  waU  was  very  conspicnous  on  the  wonld  he  given  ont  by  the  heat  of  a  wax- 
floor  of  the  crater,  candle  at  a  distance  of  fifteen  yards.     Mr. 

In  a  paper  read  before  the  British  Associa-  Harrison  shows  that  this  was  not  the  right 
tioQ,  Baron  von  M&dler  makes  a  few  sngges-  time  to  have  expected  to  discover  heat  from 
tions  to  moon-ohservers.  He  calls  attention  to  the  moon;  that  at.  the  time  when  most  heat 
certain  straights  of  light  which  only  show  was  really  given  out,  the  effect  upon  the- 
themselves  in  high  son  illnmination ;  of  these  earth^s  surface  was,  that  a  lowering  of  the 
nothing  is  known,  except  that  they  are  by  no  temperature  was  produced.  Mr.  Harrison  re- 
means  elevations.  Ridges  of  only  500  feet  fers  to  the  tabulated  results  of  temperature  at 
high  are  to  be  recognized  through  this  shadow  Oxford,  Greenwich,  and  Berlin,  taken  for 
near  the  light  edges ;  but  these  straights  never  several  years,  which  agree  in  proving  that,  at 
show  the  smallost  shadow,  and  vanish  in  the  the  time  when  by  calculation  the  moon  must 
Ticioity  of  the  light  edges.  They  proceed  in  have  acquired  the  greatest  heat,  the  average 
a  radiating  maimer  from  single  hright  Ring-  temperature  of  the  earth^s  surface  was  lower, 
moontains,  especially  from  Tycho,  Oopemicus,  accompanied  hy  a  dispersion  of  cloud. 
Kepler,  Byrgins,  Aristarohus,  and  Olbers;  Solar  and  Planetary  Tables. — The  Royal 
from  some  other  Ring-mountains  they  pro-  Astronomical  Society  of  England,  at  their 
ceed  only  from  one  side,  as  from  Menelaus  annual  meeting  in  Fehruary,  awarded  the 
and  Proclus.  Bj  a  superficial  observation  gold  medal  to  M.  Le  Yerrier  for  his  solar  and 
thef  may  easilj  he  confounded  with  the  planetary  tables,  which  include  Mercury, 
moontun  veins,  but  an  attentive  examination  Venas,  the  Earth,  and  Mars,  and  have  super- 
will  remark  essential  differences  between  seded  others  for  calculating  the  places  referred 
them.    The  easiest  to  observe  is  the  light  to. 

straight  Which  divides  the  Mare  Serenitatis  Secular  Variati&n  of  the  Elements  of  the 

almost  equally  in  halves.    He  had  observed  EartK^s  Orbit — ^Mr.  John  L.  Stockwell  com- 

this  several  times  for  shadow,  bat  could  never  mnnicated  to  the  American  Journal  of  Sciences 

detect  tiie  smallest.    The  author  fdludes  to  for  July  an  interesting  paper  on  the  "  Secular 

the  rills  on  the   moon's  surface,  as  objects  Variations  of  the  Elements  of  the  Earth^s  Or- 

whose  variability,  probably,  does  not  depend  bit "  (see  Aototal  OTOLOPiEDiA,  for  1867,  art. 

on  onr  atmosphere,  but  is  to  be  referred  to  Abtbonomioal   Phenomena  and   Phogbess). 

real  changes.    He  had  sought  for  two  years  Mr.  Stockwell  furnished   a  table,  appended 

in  vain  for  the  southwest  continuation  of  the  hereto,  based  upon  data  and  formulas  more 

AriadffiQs  lill,   though  its  existence  came  to  fully  given  in  his  treatise  on  the  *^  Secular 

hU  knowledge  from  other  quarters — till,  un-  Equations  of  the  Moon^s  Mean  Motion. '*    The 

expectedly,  he  obtained  sight  of  it  in  1883.  He  materials  used  in  the  preparation  of  the  formulas 

remarks  that  it  is  advisable  to  observe  on  the  are  those  used  in  the  construction  of  the  Amer- 

same  evening,   not  merely  a  single  rill,  but  ican  Ephemeris  and  Nautical  Almanac^  with 

many  somewhat   similar    ones ;    for    as    the  the  exception  of  the  mass  of  the  earth,  which 

earth's  atmosphere  must  exercise  a  like  effect  has  been  increased  to  ggi\m»    The  contents 

tipon  them  all,  so  would  a  perceptible  varia-  obtained  by  Mr.  Stockwell  differ  somewhat 

tion  present  us  with  a  hint  for  fiirther  investi-  from  those  given  by  Le  Verjier  in  his  Memoir 

gations.  on  the  Secmar  Inequalities  of  the  Seven  Prin- 

ffeat  gieen  out  hy  the  Moon. — ^Mr.  J.  P.  cipal  Planets,  not  only  on  account  of  the  dis- 

Hflrriaon,  in   a  paper  read  before  the  Royal  turbing  influence  of  the  planet  Neptune,  which 

Astronomical  Society,  takes  the  ground  that  the  had  not  been  discovered  at  the  time  of  his  in- 

heat  acquired  by  the  moon,  and  radiated  to  vestigation,  but  also  on  account  of  the  improved 

the  earth,  is  what  Prof.  Tyndall  calls  "  dark  values  of  the  masses  and  elements  of  the  other 

Wt,"  or  what  would  be  almost  wholly  ab-  planets.    The  superior  limit  of  the  eccentricity 

sorbed  by  our  atmospheric  vapor.    This  would  of  the  earth's  orbit,  which  Le  Verrier  gives  as 

nuM  the  temperature  of  the  air  above  the  equal  to  0.07775,  should  be  reduced  to  0.06989, 

clouds,  increase  evaporation  from  their  surface,  and  an  increase  of  the  mass  of  the  earth,  cor- 

(iunmish  their  density,  raise  them  to  a  higher  responding  to  the  latest  determinations  of  the 

eleTation,  and  under  favorable  circumstances  solar  parallax,  would  reduce  the  value  of  the 

Asperse  them.    In  either  case,  a  sensible  fall  superior  limit  still  more. 

vould  take  place  in  the  temperature  of  the  air  In  Mr.  Stockwell's  treatise  on  Secular  Equa- 

aear  the  ground.    This  occurs  at  the  period  of  tions,  etc.,  already  referred  to,  he  gave  a  table 

lonation  when  the  moon  has  acquired   the  and  chart   showing  the  eccentricity  of  the 

greatest  amount  of  heat  it  can  receive  from  earth's  orbit  during  the  period  of  a  million  of 

fhe  son,  which  is  when  the  half-moon  then  years ;  and  the  table  here  presented  is  merely 

illaminated  has  been  subjected  to  solar  radi-  an  extension  of  the  former  one.    The  first  date 

ationfor  ahout  265  hours,  or  at  the  third  or  in  the  following  table  corresponds  to  1,176,566 

last  quarter.    Opposite  results  will  occur  at  years  before  the  year  1860,  or  to  1,100,000 
Vol,  vul— i       ▲ 
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years  before  the  epoch  of  the  integral  in  the 
treatise  mentioned.  From  "Mr.  Stockwell's  cal- 
culations, it  appears  that,  if  at  any  epoch  there 
is  a  maximum  or  minimum  of  any  given  mag- 
nitude, in  1,460,000  years  before  or  afber  that 
epoch,  there  will  be  a  corresponding  maximum 
or  minimum.  A  computation  similar  to  this, 
prepared  by  Mr.  James  Croll,  and  published  in 
the  Philosophioal  Magazine,  for  February, 
186  V,  was  based  upon  Le  Terrier's  formulas : 

Table  showing  the  EUmenU  of  the  EartlCe  Orbit  during 
a  period  of  one  million  of  yean. 


Longltad* 

Eocen- 

Longttad* 

t. 

ofPtrlgM. 

tridty. 

t 

of  PerigM. 

Vf, 

ef. 

tr'. 

1100000 

tv 

64' 

0.03180 

^690000 

86*  49' 

1090000 

76 

13 

0.01066 

680000 

74  6 

1080000 

184 

11 

0.01160 

670000 

118  48 

1070000 

346 

S 

0.03104 

660000 

160  66 

1060000 

987 

10 

0.03032 

660000 

888  48 

1050000 

827 

83 

0.08897 

640000 

885  41 

1040000 

8 

40 

0.06609 

680000 

80  86 

1030000 

63 

40 

0.08827 

620000 

61  19' 

1030000 

101 

40 

0.08048 

610000 

97  48 

1010000 

165 

8 

0.03916 

600000 

183  86 

1000000 

308 

81 

0.0R0R5 

490000 

166  88 

900000 

356 

41 

0.08480 

480000 

199  43 

990000 

299 

13 

0.03734 

470000 

888  80 

970000 

887 

67 

0.06783 

460000 

864  49 

9»0000 

14 

16 

0.03400 

460000 

895  44 

950000 

49 

83 

0.03697 

446000 

139  8 

940000 

86 

8 

0.01668 

440000 

160  58 

930000 

149 

7 

0.00453 

480000 

181  58 

9!»000 

803 

11 

0.01147 

430000 

818  21 

910000 

843 

18 

0.02593 

410000 

344  47 

900000 

14 

43 

0.03941 

400000 

376  16 

800000 

45 

44 

0.06055 

R90000 

808   8 

880000 

76 

13 

0.05807 

880000 

840  83 

870000 

106 

33 

0.06099 

870000 

14  87 

8G0000 

186 

17 

0.05863 

860000 

63  16 

850000 

165 

48 

0.060S3 

860000 

98  47 

810000 

194 

7 

0.03800 

840000 

168  16 

830000 

317 

25 

0.02138 

8S0OOO 

346  16 

830000 

188 

19 

0.00&40 

820000 

803  18 

810000 

lai 

64 

0.03014 

310000 

846   6 

800000 

158 

30 

0.03834 

800000 

89  88 

790000 

173 

83 

0.05809 

290000 

70  48 

780000 

318 

6 

0.06263 

380000 

188  9 

770000 

349 

35 

0.06593 

370000 

190  28 

760000 

881 

89 

0.06375 

360000 

345  80 

750000 

814 

23 

0.06309 

350000 

891  80 

740000 

848 

7 

0.01000 

340000 

881  41 

780000 

36 

3 

0.03358 

880000 

7  64 

730000 

85 

61 

0.00737 

230000 

41  16 

710000 

333 

49 

0.01181 

810000 

71  80 

700000 

279 

9 

0.03496 

800000 

96  11 

000000 

816 

6 

0.08160 

190000 

101  86 

680000 

849 

48 

0.03990 

180000 

68  47 

670000 

34 

43 

0.04079  1 

170000 

61  89 

060000 

61 

34 

0.08788  1 

160000 

81  16 

650000 

M 

17 

0.03188 

160000 

105  41 

640000 

148 

86 

0.03R51 

140000 

180  65 

680000 

3(H 

87 

0.02805 

180000 

166  89 

030000 

363 

47 

0.02187 

120000 

184  63 

010000 

818 

18 

0.02883 

110000 

800  81 

-600000 

856 

27 

0.03318 

-100000 

219  14 

Ecoan- 
trieity. 

e'/ 

0.08679 
0.06368 
0.06836 
0.01970 
0.01908 
0.01638 
0.08968 
0.04014 
0.04898 
0.06334 
0.06341 
0.04689 
0.08678 
0.03191 
0.00658 
0.00167 
0.00883 
0.03348 
0.08838 
0.01081 
0.04841 
0.0^ 
0.0%86 
0.08199 
0.03380 
0.01558 
0.01037 
0.01185 
0.01649 
001970 
0.03078 
0.01985 
0.01815 
001977 
0.0»139 
6.03021 
003530 
008740 
0.08504 
0.03066 
002100 
001823 
0,01107 
0.02106 
0.08177 
0.04028 
004544 
0.04735 
004600 
004304 
O0S669 


interpreted  by  calculators.  He  has  found  that 
when  those  observations  are  compared  to- 
gether, which  are  really  comparable,  the  re- 
sult is  that  Ihe  sun's  horizontal  parallax  is 
8".91,  very  closely  agreeing  with  that  derived 
from  the  observations  of  Mars,  in  1862.  The 
mean  distance  of  the  sun,  deduoible  from  this 
parallax,  is  91,740,000  miles.  That  which  is 
deducible  from  the  opposition  of  Mars  (sun's 
parallax  8".94)  is  91,430,000.  The  transit  of 
Venus  in  1882  will  afford  a  most  favorable  op- 
portunity to  estimate  the  distance  of  the  sun ; 
better  than  the  transit  which  Vill  occur  in 
1874. 

Asteroids, — Reported  discoveries  of  new  mi- 
nor planets  during  the  year  brought  up  the 
whole  number'now  known  to  106.  M.  Oog^a, 
at  Longchamp,  Marseilles,  discovered  No.  96 
February  17th.  On  the  same  night,  M.  Tompel, 
of  Marseilles,  added  another  to  the  list.  No.  97, 
and  named  it  Olotho.  M.  Tempel  requested 
the  finders  of  the  next  two  planets  to  accept  for 
them  the  names  Lachesis  and  Atropos,  in  order 
that  the  three  sister  Parcsa  might  together 
complete  the  first  hundred  of  the  planets. 
When  Le  Verrier  announced  to  the  French 
Academy  of  Sciences  the  discovery  of  planet 
96,  M.  Delauny  took  exception  to  the  repre- 
hensible practice  of  withholding  the  names  of 
the  subordinates  in  government  observatories 
by  whom  discoveries  of  comets  and  planets  may 
be  made.  He  added  that  the  discoverer  of 
planet  91  (.lEgina)  was  M.  Borelly.  Profes- 
sor Watson  has  named  two  planets  discovered 
by  him  in  1867  as  follows:  93,  ]d[inerva,  and 
94,  Aurora.  To  the  United  States  belongs  the 
honor  of  finding  the  majority  of  the  new  plan- 
ets of  1868.  On  the  18th  of  April,  Professor 
0.  H.  F.  Peters,  of  Clinton,  K  Y.,  discovered 
98.    Its  situation  was  reported  as  follows : 


Sam.  Oca,  M.  T. 
AprU  18, 11»  45    t» 


11"  ITta  80-.89        —1*  8y  iy'.7 


Planet  99  was  discovered  by  M.  Borelli,  at  Mar- 
seilles, on  the  28th  of  May.  His  ob^rvation 
was: 

MareeUtesM.  T,  a  8 

May  38,  10»  86»  51> 


13h  21"  7".98 


—  ©•5'  49'M 


Distance  of  the  Sun, — The  problem  of  the 
sun's  distance  has  lately  been  reinvestigated 
by  Mr,  Stone,  first  assistant  of  the  Royid  Ob- 
servatory, Greenwich.  He  has  found  that 
previous  calculators,  including  Encke,  have 
fallen  into  some  mistakes  in  their  use  of  the 
recorded  observations  of  the  transit  of  Venus. 
In  consequence  of  the  effects  of  irradiation  of 
the  sun's  light  as  the  planet  passes  on  and  off 
his  disk,  the  phenomenon  is  somewhat  compli- 
cated, and  discoverers  made  use  of  different 
terms  in  describing  it.  Some  of  these  expres- 
sions, according  to  Mr.  Stone,  have  been  mis- 


The  planet  was  then  of  the  13th  magnitude. 

Professor  James  0.  Watson,  of  Ann  Arbor, 
Mich.,  discovered  No.  100  July  11th,  and  named 
it  Hecate.  It  shone  like  a  star  of  the  10th  mag- 
nitude. On  the  16th  of  August  he  discovert 
101,  and  gave  it  the  name  of  Helena.  Ele- 
ments of  the  two  planets  furnished  by  Profes- 
sor Watson  to  the  American  Journal  of  Science 
are  as  follows : 

Hecate  (Q). 

Epoch  =  1868,  Sept.  1.0  Washington  M.  T. 

M  =  10"    y  80".4 

ir  =  a04    45     0  .6) 

Q-138   88  87  .7  )-Bdiptlc  and  mean  eqolnoz  1868.a 

t=     6    83  84  .6) 

^=     8    89   83  .6 
log  a  =     0.408881 
log  fn  =     3.810010 

/*  =     645".6e0 
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*                    BOena  $01).  ^^  oompoand  prisms,  which  gives  a  dispersiye 

^  ^    -«-a  o    .  ^.  „  T»^  vh:!     «  m  power  equal  to  Dearly  seven  prisms  of  60"  of 

^Mi^jT^a^'T^""'**^    •    •  dense  fliit  glass,  Mr.  Haggins  has  heen  mak- 

ir  =  as  4D  ci  i) )  ing  a  new  series  of  observations  on  heavenly 

"  ""S  *4  19  ;Jf"^P**«"^™*»*i'>**^®**«^^  bodies.    His  conclusions  with  regard  to  Sirius 

^  =   8  0  48  .1  ftre  specially  interesting.    He  is  of  the  opinion 

1^*-  9^97  *^*^  ^^^  substance  in  that  star,  which  produces 

i^=  ar^MO  ^^  strong  lines  in  the  spectrum,  is  hydrogen; 

No.  102  (for  which  the  name  of  Miriam  is  pro-  ^^J^t  ^^^  /^»f  ^a^  J?8^t  o^  the  motions 

pos€d)  was  discovered  by  Dr.  0.  H.  F.  Peters,  f^  ^^"^J^  ^^  the  earth  in  space,  at  the  time 

at  Hamilton  College,  August  24th.    It  was  in  Jhe  observations  were  made,  was  to  degrade 

the  consteUationlf  Pis^s,  and  had,  at  three  the  refrangibility  of  the  dark  line  m  Sinus  by 

o'clock  of  that  morning,  18^  88'  of  right  ascen-  ^  «?o""t  of  wave  length  equal  to  0 109  mil- 

sion,  and  12^  64'  declinition,  moving  slowly  to  ^^Jt^  f{  ^J^^'^^}^'''    Taking  the  ve  ocity  of 

the  east,  and  equal  to  a  stai  of  ab^ut  the  11th  »g^jt  at  186  000  miles  per  s^ond,  and  the  wave 

maimitude.    Observations  were  taken  by  the  length  of  the  dark  line  at  486  60  mimon^^ 

dL^verer  September  18th  and  14th,  with  the  ^^l^^^tre,  the  observed  iteration  m  penod 

foUowinir  result  •  ®  *^  Sinus  will  indicate  a  motion  of 

^            '  recession,  between  the  earth  and  the  star,  of 


CSnAw  x.  T.             (i«)  tt              Qra)  3  41.4  miles  per  second.    At  the  time  of  obser- 

I6G6.  Sept  la,  19^  4^ao     1^  14*  i".9B     -t-ii*  8^  6(K^8  vation,  that  part  of  the  earth's  motion  which 

14,18  17  »      1  18  40.13       IS  8  w  .1  was  in  the  direction  of  the  visual  ray  was  equal 

Professor  Watson  calculated  the  elements  of  to  a  velocity  of  about  twelve  miles  per  second 

this  planet  in  the  following  October,  and  found  from  the  star.    There  remains  unaccounted  for, 

them  to  be :  a  motion  of  recession  from  the  earth  amount- 

iA      »     #  /«^  "^?  to  29.4  miles  per  second,  which  the  author 

mnar  Fiona  (iTO).  ^^j^  entiUed  to  attribute  to  Sirius.    He  refers 

^  U'  J?  Si  1?         ?  5"  ^-2       1 1'  S*  if 'i  to  the  inequalities  hi  the  proper  motion  of  Siri- 

12. 10  58  w          0  B6  4ajTO       +  8  85  15  .7  ^^  remarks  that,  at  the  present  time,  the 

September  7th  Professor  Watson  added  an-  ^       ^^^^^  ^^  ^hS  star  in  declination  is  less 

other  planet  to  his  catalogue.    The  followmg  fj,^  j^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^„,y  ^^^  ^^^^^ 

were  bis  observations :  ^f  ^1^^^  p^  ^f  i^.  ^^^^^  ia  variable,  which  cir- 

VSBS.  jjM  Arior  JT  T.    (^  a             oS)  3     Ow^  cumstance  may  show  that  a  part  of  the  motion 

s*pt  7, 14k  81-  48-    Ok  w^is-.is    ^r^sv',i    9  ^^  the  star  is  now  in  the  direction  of  the  vis- 

9,14   464109068.94         4847  .0      1  Ual  ray. 

10,  9  GO   60     0  «» .88    -4    0  84  .5    7  Ohservations  of  iVtf&w?^.— Mr.  Huggins  has 

The  planet  is  of  the  10th  magnitude.  applied  his  new  spectroscope  with  some  suc- 

Planets  104, 106,  and  106,  successively  dis-  cess  to  the  study  of  a  large  number  of  nebulsD. 

covered  by  the  indefatigable  Professor  Watson,  About  one-third  of  them  give  a  spectrum  of 

were  thus  reported  on  by  him  to  the  American  bright  lines.    The  spectrum  of  the  great  neb- 

JouvtmI  of  Snenee :  ula  in  Orion  was  carefrilly  examined  by  sev- 

Commanicated  September  14th.— I  have  the  pleas-  eral  methods  of  comparison,  with  the  spectra 

Tn«  to  send  you  the  following  obBerradoDB  of  a  new  of  terrestrial  substances.     The  coincidence  of 

planet  which  I  diaoovered  last  night :  the  lines  with  those  of  hydrogen  and  nitrogen, 

SS  ^.^'2?^^  ^w  *w.*  «^  «                *    Coii^*  ♦  remained  apparently  perfect  with  an  apparatus 

55«ptllll*  85"   9»    0'»  90«88».61                               %      a  ,         i_.  v       j^^ir               •                  i      — n.     /f\f\Aai\ 

11 12  K  a    0  M  88 .65  —1-  W  sy'.o    4     6  m  which  a  diflferenoe  in  wave  length  of  0.0460 

13,18    1  88    0   »  ».66     1  10  48  .0    9     e  of  a   millimetre  would  have  been   detected. 

18,15  65  67    0   90  17.88-1  11  88  .7  10     0  r^y^^^  ^^^^^^^  increase  greatly  the  probabUity 

ThSffi^u'of  tTel^miS^e.  f^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^  ""^""^  ^y  nitrogen  and  hy- 

I  have  yet  to  add  that  I  dSoovered  still  another  drogen.    Mr.  Hnggms  regards  it  as  a  question 

planet  on  the  16th  October,  of  which  I  have  observed  of  much  interest  whether  the  few  lines  of  the 

thefoOowing  places:  spectra  of  the  nebulsB  represent  the  whole  of 

AmAHM^M.T.             ^a               ^3  tho  light  emitted  by  those  bodies,  or  whether 

^->                  ^— ^  those  lines  are  the  strongest  Imes  of  their  spec- 

"^'^MtwiTa    ?rir«:«    *Xn£'%  tra  which  have   Bucceeded   in  reaching  the 

17, 10  99  16     0  18  10 .67     +617  .9  earth.    He  supposes  that,  since  the  nebulra  are 

Commonicated  October  f  8th.— I  have  observed  the  bodies  that  have  a  sensible  diameter,  and  in  all 

Mkwin^^  places  of  a  new  planet  discovered  by  me  on  probability  present  a  continuous  luminous  sur- 

tU  lOth  inat. :  fuce,  no  lines  have  been  extinguished  by  the 

JiMiAr^)orM.  T,              (106)*               @3  effect  of  the  distance  of  the  objects  from  us; 

1^  (vt  in  ink  nto  jm     ih  ^*i.  tu     4.  ft-  s^Av  a  ^^  ^®  suggests  that,  if  we  had  reason  to  be- 

S:  i?  T  w      10  S  :w       S  S  tl  neve  that  the  other  lines  which  present  them- 

19,'  10  96  62      0  50  48 .19     •«-  0  95  81  .9  gelves  in  the  spectra  of  nitrogen  and  hydrogen 

The  planet  resembles  a  star  of  the  10th  magnitade.  were  quenched  on  their  way  to  us,  we  should 

The  Motion  of  Sirius  in  JSjpaee,—y^\th  the  have  to  regard  their  disappearance  as  an  indica- 

aidofa  new  spectroscope,  consisting  in  part  tion  of  a  power  of  extinction  residing  in  cosmical 
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spac^  iiifnilftr  to  that  inferred  from  theoretical  bation  of  matter  or  of  temperature  in  the  difipreol  j 

considerations  by  Gh^seaox  and  afterward  sup-  "S??*;!      «  *t.         ..*_>    ^  *i.    *u-_j      j  /•  -^i. 

^^^^A   ^«  ^4.k«i  ».^n»^o    i^«.  rkii.^««  -«j  4.1; «  Thirdly,  all  the  spectra  of  the  third  and  fonrtk 

ported,  on  other  grounds,  by  Olbers  and  the  ^^  ^^j^'     ^  variawT  stars.    The  repreaentatiTe 

elder  Btruye.    The  author  concludes  that,  at  ofthese  isthe  wonderful  l[Min)  Ceti.    Thiahaabeeii 

the  time  of  his  observation,   the    nebula  of  carefully  examined  and  round  that,  even  when  it  u 

Orion  was  not  receding  from  the  earth  with  a  o*dy  of  the  seventh  magnitude,  it  has  the  some  spec- 

velocity  greater  than  ten  mUes  per  second ;  for  ???.",.  ^"^  ^^^  ^^^  .<»ly  reduced  to  it*  few 

2^^^^^''J  ^•'^^'^\^^'r**'^^j^'^  ^     ''^''^^^^^^'^  bright  hnes:  a   Onon  is  m  the  same  condition,  s 

this  motion,  added  to  the   earths  orbital  ve-  Tsuri  or  Aldebian,  and  Antares,  this  year  appeared  to 

locity,  would  have  caused  a  want  of  coincidence  be  smaller  and  of  a  more  red  hue  than  in  the  past  yev, 

of  the  lines  of  the  spectrum  that  could  have  sud  in  the  first  appeared  traces  of  columns  which 

been  observed  ^^'^  ^^  ^^^  the  year  before ;  so  that  it  is  evident 

H.  Oooper  K.ey,  of  England,  has  been  making  not  so,  however,  with  Algol,  which  has  the  veiy  9am« 

observations   on    the    nebula,    45     Herschel,  spectrum  of  the  first  daas  or  type  in  every  stage  of 

IV  G^rminorum,  with  a  silvered   glass  spec-  w^atness ;  which  induoea  me  to  believe  that  there 

ulum  of  eighteen-inch  aperture,  and  ten  feet  w''*^''''Hi?^'''*'^^^d^?h^****^^ 

focal  length,  using  an  eye-piece  giving  a  power  thui  2f*  e'Snple  S'^eSSpw  of  IXed  star!  By  hil 

of  510.    This  nebula  presented  to  the  Her-  own  obsouie  planet. 

Bchek  a  uniform  nebulous  disk,  with  a  stellar  Finally,  a  very  delicate  question  I  propose  to  mj- 

centre :  Lord  Rosse  saw  one  ring  only :  in  Mr.  *®^^  ^  ^  resolved  by  apectnd  analysis ;  this  oonsbu 

Key's  tele8«,pe,.two  rii^  were  distinctly  via-  gi.n;rS!SS^romr.^Xr<^^^^ 

ible.     Mr.  Huggins  considers  the  observation  take  place  In  the  spectrum  by  the  combined  moSon  of 

important,   as  showing  a  definite  change  in  the  starand  the  propagation  of  lights    From  this  new 

these  objects ;  the  central  star  of  the  nebula  ^hid  of  aberration  it  would  be  easy  to  ascertain  if  a 

gives  a  continuous  spectrum,  and  possibly  the  f}fi  ^"  *  motion  whoae  velocity  should  be  five  tim^ 

r».«;»^,-.«   !,«-«   .n^^«.,^:»»  ;4.   «if^      kJ*  ^^  that  of  our  earth  around  the  sun.    The  star  a  of 

luminous  haze   surrounding  it  also;    but  of  Lyiw,  exanuned  in  thia  manner,  has  not  given  any 

that  Mr.  Huggins  is  not  so  certain,  the  difficulty  Buch  displacement,  so  that  it  appears  not  to  have  Buch 

of  getting  spectrum  observations  of  such  faint  a  motion.    In  some  other  stars  I  have  fomid  th^ 

objects  is  so  great.  there  is  a  little  displacement,  as  in  UrsiB  Migoris,  but 

Stellar  AjM^ro.— Father  Seochi  has  com-  Jt^*  ^T"  ^P?5^7  ^^«  ^  *^«  ^"^l  ^"^""^'^ ""{ 

.     .J  4-^.1     r*        x^  A      ,  ^"*  ^a  .  the  hydrogen  line  m  the  star  and  m  the  oompared 

municated  to  the  JjYench  Academy  of  Sciences  spectrum.    I  have  employed  for  this  atudy  the  com- 

some  further  observations  on  stellar  spectra,  parison  of  the  direct  image  of  the  stara  with  ite  o«n 

made  by  means  of  a  new  spectroscope,  with  spectrum,  but  I  have  found  no  such  quanUty  of  dls^ 

a  cylindrical  achromatic  eye-piece.    He  con-  pia<»™ont. 

eludes  that,  Ist,  red  stars  have  generally  spectra  A  Ifew  Comet.-'K  new  comet  (II.  1868)  was 

of  the  third  type ;  when  the  color  is  pale,  it  discovered .  June   18th,  by  Dr.  Winnecke,  at 

may  be  referred  to  an  intermediate  place  be-  Oarlsruhe.    It  was  also  independently  discoT- 

tween  the  second  and  third ;  2d,  a  great  num-  ered,  the  same  night,  at  the  MarseiUes  obser- 

ber  of  these  stars  have  their  spectra  perfectly  vatory.    The  next  night,  several  astronomers, 

resolvable  into  columns  which  are  afterward  to  whom  the  discovery  had  been  communicated, 

themselves  resolvable  into  finer  lines.    There  observed  the  comet,  and  described  it  as  very 

are  many  others  that  cannot  be  resolved  into  bright  and  having  a  tail.    On  the  20tb,  the  tail 

secondary  lines,  on  account  of  the  faintness,  was  more  than  3**  in  length.    About  that  time 

but  of  which  the  prmcipal  lines  indicate  the  the  comet  was  just  visible  to  the  naked  eye, 

type ;  3d,  the  stars  which  cannot  be  referred  and,  when  brightest,  was  comparable  to  a  star 

to  the  three  established  types  are  very  rare,  of  the  fifth  magnitude.    It  passed  its  perihe- 

Some  of  the  author's  speculations  and  sugges-  lion,  June  26th ;  its  distance  from  the  sun  being 

tions  are  interesting.    He  says :  then  about  six-tenths  of  that  of  the  earth.    It 

_    ^        ^^     ,         ..1.    .  J    V.  .   .,-   ^  ^»8  nearest  the  earth,  June  80th,  and  was  then 

a^1.d?:^,STrfS;^?&"dit^ror^  wiUiin»bout6W000mU^of»s.    Early 

the  stars  in  a  small  number  of  types,  which  opens  "^  «'°v  ^^  gradually  ceased  to  be  visible, 

the  field  to  very  many  oosmologicaf  important  spec-  The  Spectrum    of    Comet   11^   1868. — ^Mr. 

ulstions.  Huggins,  the  industrious  and  skilful  observer 

Secondly   another  grand  fact,  which  was  brought  of  the  spectra  of  astronomical  bodies,  made  a 

out  from  those  researches,  was,  that  the  stars  of  the     >.„,^a,i  \^^a^  ^^«u»  <.,.a^4-.». ^  ^^v^.!*  tt    «^ 

same  type  are  crowded  ocoisionally  in  the  same  space  f  *^®"^*  f'^^^y  ^^  ^^  spectrum  of  comet  II.,  of 

of  the  heavens,  so  the  white  stars  are  thickly  gath-  the  past  year.     The  results  he  commumcated 

ered  in  the  Leo,  in  the  Ursa  M^or,  in  Lyra,  Pleiades,  to  the  Royal  Society  in  July.    He  describes  the 

etc,  while  the  yellow  ones  are  very  frequent  in  Ce-  appearance  of  the  comet  in  the  telescope,  June 

i^vVti  ^m^EJblft^^h^^n;  J  f S Jif^f'wn J  ?JT.  22d,  as  a  nearly  circular  corona,  which  became 

IS  very  remarKaoie  tor  navmg  all  through,  and  m  the     «^i.i:^«   jij^-.i     1 :  i.*       a  j  -.u  a 

neighborhood,  green  stars  of  the  first  type,  but  with  rather  suddenly  brighter  toward  the  centre, 

very  narrow  lines  and  with  scarcely  any  rod  color.    It  where  there  was  a  nearly  round  spot  of  light, 

seems  that  this  particular  kind  of  star  IS  seen  through  A  tail  was  traced  for  almost  a  degree.     The 

ttie  groat  mass  which  constitutes  the  great  nebula  of  light  of  the  comet,  examined  with  a  spectro- 

Onon,  whose  spectrum  may  contrast  with  the  pnmi-  a^Xi^i*  fti^nfa>.<w^  ^?fy*  ^^^^  «x^<,r»a  ^f  aAo   «,«- 

tive  spectrum  of  the  stars.    Sirius  is  perhaps  too  near  *®^P^  ?™.    ^  with  two  pnsms  of  60  ,  was 

us  to  be  afltected  by  this  influence.    The  distribution  resolved  into  three  broad  bright  bands.     In 

of  stars  seems  to  indicate  la  space  a  particular  distri-  the  two  more  refrangible  of  these  bands,  the 
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fight  iras  brightest  at  the  less  refrangible  end,  The  Colon  of  Saturn, — ^Mr.  John  Browning 
and  gradnallj  diminished  toward  the  other  has  sent  to  the  Student  a  report  of  his  recent 
limit  of  the  bands.     The  least  refrangible  of  the  observations  of  the  colors  of  Saturn.    Ezamin- 
three  bsods  did  not  exhibit  a  simUar  gradation  ing  the  planet  at  midnight,  Maj  9th,  with  a  12f- 
of  brightnees.    These  bands  ooald  not  be  re-  inch  instrament  and  a  power  of  100,  he  found 
solved  into  hnes,  nor  was  any  light  seen  be-  no  perceptible  color.    Under  a  power  of  200 
Tond  the  bsads  toward  the  violet  and  the  red.  to  460,  the  ring  appeared  lemon-yellow ;  the 
The  aaUior  found  this  cometio  spectmm  to  globe,  light  cinnamon  with  darker  belts  scarce- 
agree  exaedy  with  a  form  of  the  spectmm  of  ly  of  the  same  color ;  Ball^s  division,  purple- 
carbon  whidi  he  had  observed  and  measured  chocolate ;  crape  ring,  same  color ;  pole  of  the 
in  lS6i.    When  an  induction  spark,  with  Ley-  planet,  bright  azure.  May  14th  he  took  another 
den  jars  intercalated,  is  taken  in  a  current  of  set  of  observations.    The  definition  was  much 
olefiant  gas,  the  highly  heated  vapor  of  carbon  better  than  on  the  9th,  but  the  colors  were 
exhibits  a  spectrum  which  is  somewhat  modi-  not  nearly  so  vivid  as  on  the  former  date. 
fied  from  that  which  may  be  regarded  as  typical  The  north  pole  of  the  globe  was  neutral  gray 
of  carbon.    The  light  is  of  the  same  ref^angi-  and  darker  than  any  other  part  of  the  planet, 
bility,  bat  the  separate  strong  lines  are  not  to  excepting  the  broad  reddish-brown  belt  imme- 
be  distingoiahed.    The  shadlmg,  composed  of  diately  north  of  the  equatorial  white  belt.    No 
nmnerooa  fine  lines,  which  accomDanies  the  part  of  the  globe  was  pure  white.    The  author 
lines,  appears  as  an  unresolved  nebulous  light,  remarks  that  with  a  12-inch  silvered  glass 
On  June  23d  the  spectrum  of  the  comet  was  mirror,  and  a  power  of  600,  the  whole  ring 
compared  direetiy  in  the  spectroscope  with  the  system  produces  the  impression  that  it  consists 
speetrom  of  the  induction  spark  taken  in  a  of  fine  lines.    Slight  inequalities  may  sometimes 
corrent  of  olefiant  gas.    The  three  bands  of  be  detected  in  the  belts  of  the  globe ;  more 
the  comet  appeared  to  coincide  with  the  corre-  generally  they  appear  quite  regular,  like  the 
spending  bands  of  the  spectmm  of  carbon.    In  rim  of  a  wheel  in  rapid  motion. 
addition  to  an  apparent  identity  of  position,  Mr.  Huggins  hearing  that  Mr.  Browning  was 
the  bands  in  the  two  spectra  were  very  similar  engaged  on  this  subject,  sent  him  notes  of  some 
in  their  general  characters  and  in  their  rela-  of  his  own  observations  of  Saturn.    Mr.  H. 
tive  brightness.    These  observations  were  con-  says  that  though  he  can  see  the  colors  of  Sat- 
finned  on  Jane  25th.  urn  fairly  with  powers  of  500  or  600,  yet  he 
The  remarkably  close  resemblance  of  the  finds  a  power  of,  at  least,  900  necessary  to 
cpectrnm  of  the  comet  to  that  of  the  spec-  bring  out  the  contrast  of  the  colors  in  the  ftill- 
tnim  of  carbon  necessarily  suggests  the  identity  est  manner.   He  warns  inexperienced  observers 
of  the  substances  by  which  in  both  cases  the  that,  in  consequence  of  the  small  altitudes  of 
light  vas  emitted.    The  great  fixity  of  carbon  Saturn,  there  are  prismatic  colors  seen  on  it, 
eeema,  indeed,  to  raise  some  difSculty  in  the  produced  by  our  atmosphere.    From  this  cause 
way  of  accepting  the  apparentiy  obvious  infer-  red  is  seen  along  the  upper  edge  of  the  planet 
ence  from  these  prismatic  observations.    Some  in  an  inverting  telescope,  and  a  strong  blue  at 
comets  have  approached  sufficiently  near  the  the  lower  or  north  edge  of  the  ring,  and  at  the 
snn  to  aeqnire  a  temperature  high  enough  to  pole.    Some  time  ago,  he  had  considered  the 
eonrert  even  carbon  into  vapor.    In  the  case  crape  ring  to  be  of  the  color  of  watch-spring ; 
of  other  eomets,  the  author  suggests  that  the  lately  he  has  regarded  it  as  rather  more  of  a 
difficalty  is  one  of  degree  only,  for  the  condi-  grayish  blue.    Mr.  Browning  remarks  upon 
tions  are  not  known  under  which  even  a  gas  this,  that  the  color  of  the  crape  ring  will  vary 
permanent,  at  the  temperature  of  the  earth,  greatiy  with    the    state  of  an    atmosphere. 
^d  muntain  sufiScient  heat  to  emit  light.  When  there  is  much  mist  in  the  air,  the  color 
^e  tpectmm  shows  that  the  color  of  this  will  incline  toward  red ;  when  the  air  is  clear, 
comet  vaa  bluish  green.    Considerable  differ-  the  color  will  become  a  purer  blue, 
ence  of  eolor  has  been  remarked  in  the  parts  The  author  thinks  that  the  different  tints  on 
of  some  eomets.     Sir  William  Herschel  de-  different  portions  of  the  rings  may  be  ascribed 
bribed  the  head  of  the  comet  of  1811  to  be  of  to  the  unequal  distribution  of  the  countiess 
«  greenish  or  bluish-green  color,  while  the  multitude  of  minute  satellites  of  which  the 
<«»tral  point  appeared  of  a  ruddy  tint.    The  rings  are  supposed  to  be  made  up.    The  pres- 
^Bi^  colors  have   been   observed  in  other  ence  of  an  atmosphere  may  further  modi^ 
<^eti   If  carbon  be  the  substance  of  some  their  colors.  That  the  rings  have  an  atmosphere, 
^ets,  this  substance,  if  incandescent  in  the  he  regards  as  pretty  certain^  from  the  appear- 
*w  state,  or  refiecting  when  in  a  condition  ance  they  present  when  their  edges  are  turned 
<>f  minnte  division,  the  light  of  the  sun,  would  toward  us.    At  such  times,  nebulous  append- 
sford  a  light  which,  in  comparison  with  that  ages  like  clouds  have  been  seen  upon  them. 
••^ed  by  the  luminous  vapor  of  carbon.  The  surface  of  the  globe  of  Saturn  may  have  a 
I^dd  appear  yellowish  or  approaching  to  red.  soil  of  the  color  of  new  red  sandstone.    This 
^  antW  refers  to  the  bearing  of  these  re-  color  would  certainly  be  strongly  modified  by 
^  on  certain  cometary  phenomena,  and  on  cloud-belts,   which    exist    principally  at  the 
we  apparent  identity  of  the  orbits  of  the  peri-  equator,  but  extend  to  the  poles.    The  poles 
^icai  meteors  with  those  of  some  comets.  may  consist  of  masses  of  ice ;  but  it  is  dimcult 
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to  account  for  their  strong  blue  color  on  that  the  same  tables,  deduces  the  conclusion — that, 

hypothesis.    Yet  the  same  difficulty  would  be  notwithstanding  the  complete  veiling  of  all  the 

experienced  in  the  case  of  Mars,  whose  poles  disturbances  which  may  be  due  to  the  moon's 

appear  light  blue,  or  light  green,  to  many  ob- '  variable  distance  and  declination,  there  Tva.«  a 

servers ;   and  the  existence  of  ice  on  those  marked  tendency  to  increase  at  quadrature  and 

poles  may  be  considered  as  proved.    The  uni-  to  decrease  at  syzygy,  both  in  the  amount  of 

formity  of  the  red  belts  would  seem  to  indicate  rain  and  in  the  number  of  rainy  days.     Thl< 

that  the  whole  of  thb  surface  over  which  they  tendency,  which  becomes  evident  even  in  the 

extend  must  possess  the  same  character.    Mr.  mtgority  of  the  five  years^  groupings,  is  uni- 

Browning  concludes  that,  if  the  color  is  due  to  formly  shown  in  all  the  groups  of  ten  year^ 

the  soil,  the  seas  must  be  confined  to  the  poles  twenty  years,  and  forty  years,  as  well  as  in  the 

of  the  planet.  number  of  rainy  days  and  in  the  number  of 

The  Color  qf  the  Moon  and  Stars, — Different  heavy  rains  during  the  entire  period, 

observers  had  made  different  reports  upon  the  Mr.  Ohase  gives  the  following  forty  years' 

amount  of  color  visible  in  the  moon  during  the  aggregates  (1825  to  1864  inclusive)  at  Surrey, 

same  lunar  eclipse.     These  discrepancies  sug-  the  place  of  observations  referred  to  by  Mr. 

gested  to  Mr.  John  Browning  an  inquiry  into  Dines,  and  at  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  Phil- 

the  causes  of  them.    In  his  own  observations  adelphia : 

of  a  lunar  eclipse  in  which  coppery  or  blue  tmts  Tir««v,.r«^«.^.^«                    ^S^'     ^"^"SsW^ 

,    J  ,  '^     ■,■.  1.     €  J Vff -1  J   A    J  WeeJc  of  newmoon 98.8  97.6 

had  been  generally  seen,  he  had  faded  to  de-  u      fl„t  quarter 108.1  loo.s 

tect  either  of  those  colors.    The  explanation  "      full  moon 97.4  95.8 

he  found  to  be  this :  that  he  had  used  a  tele-  '^      last  quarter. 101.4  I06.a 

scope  of  krger  diameter  than  the  telescopes  em-  ^  j^  h.  N.  Hennessey,  Pirst  AsasUnt  on 

ployed  by  most  observers.    The  observers  who  ^^e  great  Trigonometrical  Survey  of  India,  in  a 

had  mstruments  of  only  three  or  four  mches  p^^p^^  ^  the  Royal  Society,  alludes  to  a  record 

aperture  spoke  of  the  color  as  bemg  less  than  ^f  ^he  rainfall  at  Mussoorie  extending  over  thir- 

usual,  but  very  noticeable ;    those    who  had  ^^^  years,  and  remarks : 

telescopes  of  seven  or  eight  mches  aperture  xhe  results  tabulated  have  been  obtained  by 

saw  very  litde  color ;  and  observers  with  tele-  employing  an  aoerage  daily  fall  as  the  meao^ 

scopes  of  m  mches  aperture,  or  a  l^mcji.  sU-  ^^  comparing  the  faU  at  "  the  changes  *'  with 

vered  glass  speculum,  could  not  detect  any  ^i^^^  ^t  intermediate  intervals.     The  annual 

color  at  aU.    Mr.  Browmng  thus  concludes  a  ^^e^age  result  may  be  stated  thus  : 

paper  upon  the  subject,  presented  by  him  to  j^^ 

the  Royal  Astronomical  Society :  At  **  the  changes''  of  the  moon  the  mean,  daily 

It  is  true  that  I  faUed  equaUy  in  detectfaig  color    ^^^^^^'J^fl^-;- Well X ^''^^ 

with  a  four-inch  object-^laafl,  but  I  account  for  this  by  between    the  changes     of  the  moon  the  mean 

Bupposln^  that  the  senaitiveneBS  of  my  eye  to  faint-        daily  tall « O.o-o 

colored  light  had  been  injured  by  the  glare  of  the  ^^^^^^  jg  ^  opposition  to  the  popular  beUef  on 

moon  m  the  large  aperture.    Expenmentmg  m  con-  . ,         w««* 

nection  with  this  subject,  I  have  noticed  that  the  choc-  ^"®  suDjeci. 

olate  color  of  the  so-ofJled  belts  of  Jupiter  la  much  The  Melbourne  Telescope. — ^This  great  instru- 

more  perceptible  with  6  inches  aperture  than  with  12  ment,  manufactured  by  Mr.  Grubb,  of  Dublin, 

inches.    Again,  a  small  star  in  the  cluster  in  Perseus  ]^g^  i^e^n  examined  and  favorably  reported  on 

Sr^TthloThlShX'.SrroTiSlbhle'^&i^^^^  byacommitteeoftheRoyalSooiety  composed 

aperture.    It  follows  from  this  that  colors  estimated  of  Earl  Kosse,  Dr.  Bobmson,  and  Air.  V\  arren 

by  comparison  with  the  ingenious  chromatic  scale  of  De  la  Rue.     The  telescope  is  of  the  reflecting 

Admiral  Smy^,  in  which  each  color  is  represented  of  order.     The  reflector  is  of  metal — a  fact  which 

rekt^jf ^^ue^^i&M*8°S^''k^^^^  ^e  ^^®  ^^^  ^^®  criticisms  of  those  astronomers 
roerture^enTployed^^when  "tlw  <Sor  wia^estimated!  ^^^  believe  the  new  silvered  glass  mirrors  of 
Were  due  allowance  made  for  this  disturbing  influence  Foucault  to  be  much  preferable.  The  former, 
of  variation  of  aperture.  I  tUnk  manv  discrepancies  it  is  claimed,  reflect  less  light,  are  much  heav- 
between  the  colors  attributed  to  double  stars  by  dif-  ie,  and,  when  their  polish  is  lost,  do  not  ad- 
ferent  observers  might  probably  be  reconcUed.  ^.  j.  ^^  reparation,  except  at  a  great  expense,  as 
On  the  Fall  of  Bain  as  affected  hy  the  Moon,  the  repolishing  is  nothing  short  of  refignrlng, 
— Mr.  Pliny  Earl  Chase  has  contributed  to  the  which  is  a  costly  and  deUcate  operation.  Re- 
proceedings  of  the  American  Philosophical  So-  silvering  a  glass  mirror  costs  little,  and  does 
ciety  a  paper  on  this  subject.  His  attention  was  not  demand  unusual  skill.  The  point  of  sus- 
specially  called  to  it  by  an  article  by  Mr.  George  pension  of  the  Melbourne  telescope  is  near  the 
Dines  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Meteorological  mirror,  on  account  of  its  immense  weight ;  and 
Society  No.  86,  which  presented  a  summary  of  in  front  of  this  point  the  telescope  stretche.-^ 
observations  of  rain  which  fell  during  each  day  forward  to  about  30  ft.  of  open  lattice-vrork, 
of  the  moon's  age,  through  a  period,  with  few  made  of  bands  of  elastic  steel.  It  is  thoucrlit 
interruptions,  of  over  forty  years.  Upon  those  that  heavy  winds  must  produce  considerable 
data  the  author  based  the  *^  decided  opinion  motion  in  so  long  an  instrument  The  tele- 
that  the  fall  of  rain  is  in  no  way  influenced  by  scope  is  on  Oassegrain'splan,  with  tJie  eye-piece, 
the  changes  of  the  moon  or  the  moon's  age.''  Mr.  as  m  the  Gregorians,  at  the  bottom,  and  verv 
Chase,  however,  upon  a  careful  examination  of  convenient  for   use.    The   adjusting   appara- 
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tos  is  broDgbt    dose  to  the  observer.     The  Earope,  and,  together  with  Tagmama  (15,000,- 

comnuttee  found  that  by  this  instrmnent  the  000  acres)  and  New  Zealand  77,000,000  acres, 

light  even  of  large    stars  was  collected  into  extending  from   11°  to    47*   south  latitude, 

small,  hard,  and   perfectly  circular  disks  free  affords  ^most  every  variety  of  climate,  and 

from  raja.    The  fifth  and  sixth  stars  in  the  can  produce  every  necessary,  and  even  luxury, 

trapeziiun  of  Orion  were  not  only  plainly  seen  that  civilization  requires, 

bat  were  very  bright.     The  light-collecting  Our  latest  statistical  advices  from  all  the 

power  was  very  satisfactory,    'flie  planetary  above  coloniee,  except  New  South  Wales,  are 

nebula  in  46  M.  was  revealed  as  a  ring  bright  to  the  end  of  1867,  or  two  years  later  than 

e^en  aa  the  dazzling  ground  of  the  surround-  those  published  in  the  Akkual  CyoLOPiBDiA 

ing  fftara,  which  were  as  brilliant  as  the  Plei-  for  1867.     The  following  are  some  extracts 

ades  appear  in  ordinary  instruments.  from  the  official  reports: 

AUSTRALIA.     The  five  English  colonies  The  population  of  Ifew  South  Wales  in  1866 
on  the  continent  of  Australia,  as  well  as  the  was  481,414;  the  deaths  registered  were  7,861, 
neighboring  colonies  of  Tasmania  and  New  or  17.5  per  1,000  of  population  was  the  death- 
Zealand,  continue  to  advance  rapidly  in  popu-  rate  of  the  year.    The  births  were  16,950. 
lation,  commerce,  and  wealth.    The  province  The  marriages  were  8,462.    The  aspect  of  the 
of  Victoria  had,  in  1836,  177  souls ;  in  1841,  year's  registration  was  unfavorable.    Instead 
11,736;  in  1851,  77,845 ;  in  1861, 540,822 ;  and  of  Ihe  births  receiving  an  addition  of  600  dur- 
in  1867,  659,887.    New  South  Wales,  settled  ing  the  year,  the  returns  exhibited  an  actual 
in  1788  as  a  penal  colony,  numbered  in  1808  deficit  of  more  than  half  that  number.    The 
but  7,097.    In  1821  it  had  29,788 ;  in  1840,  marriage  rate  was  depressed ;  and  the  deaths 
129,463;  in  185/),  265,508.    /In  1866  it  had  were  765  in  excess  of  the  number  registered  in 
431,414^  notwithstanding  that  the  new  prov-  1865.    It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  immi- 
inees  of  Victoria  and  Queensland  had  been  with-  gration  into  the  colony  in  1866  from  the  United 
drawn  frx>m  its  territory  a  few  years  before.  Kingdom  showed  a  larger  falling  off  than  in 
The  latter,  fit>m  a  population  of  80,059  in  1861,  any  previous  year,  the  total  being  1,852,  of 
increased  to  96,172  in  1866.    South  Australia,  whom  1,204  were  assisted, 
from  17,866  persons  in  1844,  possessed  68,700  The  value  of  the  imports  was  £9,403,192 ; 
in  laDO,  and  172,880  m  1867.    Tasmania,  from  of  the  exports,  £9,918,889 ;  being  a  slight  ad- 
14,192  in  1826,  rose  to  98,455  in  1867.    The  vance  on  those  of  the  previous  year,  and  aver- 
population  of  the  European  settlements  in  New  aging  £28  128. 5d.  per  head  of  population.    The 
Zealand  in  1864  amounted  to  over  172,000,  an  value   of  articles  of  colonial   produce    was 
increase  of  seventy-four  per  cent,  from  1861,  £6,057,585.    The  imports  averaged  £22  8s.  Id. 
Trhile  in  1851  the  number  of  Europeans  was  per  head  of  population ;  £8,862,768  was  the 
only  25,807.     In  1867,  it  amounted  to  220,192.  value  of  the  imnorts  from  the  United  Kingdom. 
The  English  race  predominates  everywhere.  The  value  of  tne  wine  imported  amounted  to 
followed  by  the  Irish,  Scotch,  Grerman,  and  £128,202;  the  exports  under  this  head  were 
Chinese.     The  inequality  of  the  sexes  was  £8,847.    The  wine  produced  in  the  colony  in 
formerly  a  great  cause  of  complaint    In  1888  1866  was  168,128  gallons.    There  was  a  de- 
there  were  hot  fourteen  females  to  every  hun-  crease  in  the  quantity  of  gold  brought  to  the 
dred  males,  but  in  1866  there  were  seventy-five  mint  by  escort.     In  1862  the  quantity  was 
to  each  hundred.    The  rapid  increase  of  the  575,588  oz. ;  in  1866  it  was  only  241,489  oz., 
tropical  province  of  Queensland,  the  hottest  showing  a  decrease  of  884,049  oz.,  of  the  value 
of  all  the  settlements,  proves  that  the  British  of  £1,284,259.    The  quantity  of  coal  raised  in 
race  can  labor  hard  and  thrive  well  under  a  the  year  was  774,238  tons,  of  the  value  of 
bnmmg  sun,  without  resorting  to  the  com-  £824,049,  or  188,718  tons  in  excess  of  Uiequan- 
pnlaory  labor  of  dark-skmned  races.    Every  tity  raised  in  1865.    The  quantity  shipped  in 
thing  mdicates  that  Australia  is  becoming  a  1866  was  540,905  tons.    The  quantity  of  cop- 
great  empire-  per  exported  was  278  tons,  of  the  value  of 
The    Australian    trade,    during    the    five  £20,790.    The  number  of  vessels  that  entered 
months  of  1868,  presented  upon  the  whole  an  the  ports  of  the  colony  in  1866  was  2,099 ; 
increased  activity.     Thus   the  value  of  the  their  tonnage  was  730,854,  being  about  double 
British  goods  and  produce  taken  by  the  Aus-  that  of  1857.    The  number  of  outward  dear- 
tralian  colonies  to  May  81,  1868,  was  £4,251,-  ances  was  2,259,  with  an  aggregate  of  784,881 
144,  as  compared  with  £8,407,723  in  the  cor-  tons.    The  financial  statistics  show  that  coin 
responding  nve  months  of  1867,  and  £5,502,014  and  bullion  in  the  banks  and  Mint  amounted  to 
in  the  corresponding  five  months  of  1866.    The  £1,856,776.    The  paper  currency  in  circulation 
increased  demand  was  shared  in  by  all  the  in  1866  averaged  £674,507.    Since  the  opening 
colonies  of  Australia  properly  so  called,  but  the  of  the  Mint  in  New  South  Wales,  there  have 
Talae  of  English  exports  to  Tasmania,  in  the  first  been  5,584,669  oz.  of  gold,  of  the  value  of 
fivemonthsof  1868,  was  only  £25,867,  as  com-  £21,864,668,  received  for  coinage,  and  £20,- 
pared  with  £41,414  in  the  corresponding  period  828,000  of  coin  has  been  issued,  exclusive  of 
of  1867,  and  to  New  Zealand  £644,508,  against  £1,528,574  of  bullion.    In  1866,  739,862  oz.  of 
i610,846  in  the  corresponding  perion  of  1867.  gold  were  sent  to  the  Mint  for  coinage,  repre- 
The  whole  of  Australia  is  equal  in  extent  to  senting  a  value  of  £2,985,928.    The  depositors 
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in  savings-banks  numbered  17,676 ;  the  amount  considerable   outlay  on   roads   and    bridges, 

deposited  was  £707,815.    The  public  debt  at  The   Colonial  Blue-book,  laid  before  Parlia- 

the  end  of  1866  was  £6,418,030.    The  agricul-  ment,  shows  that  Western  Australia  is  in  a  oon- 

tural  statistics  record  24,629  occupiers  of  land  dition  to  meet  the  cessation  of  transportation, 

in  1866,  with  7,448,200  acres.    The  cultivation  with  a  reasonable  hope  that  the  sources  of 

of  the  land  was  increasing,  452,850  acres  being  wealth  opening  up  in  various  ways  may,  with 

under  tillage  in  1866,  against  881,400  acres  in  care,  prevent  the  stagnation  which  was  iq>pre- 

1865.    In  no  year  was  there  so  large  a  wheat  hended.    There  is  a  steady  annual  increase  in 

crop  as  in  1866,  the  produce  being  2,226,027  the  amount  of  land  under  cultivation,  and  also 

bushels.    Gotten  was  no  longer  cultivated  in  in  the  tonnage  entered  and  cleared  at  the  portsw 

New  South  Wales,  but  the  cultivation  of  sugar  A  supply  of  free  labor  will  now  be  of  vast  im- 

had  increased.    The  live-stock  returns  show  a  portonce  to  this  colony.    Nearly  two-thirds  of 

large  increase  in  the  number  of  sheep,  but  a  its  22,000  people  are  males,  and  the  demand 

decrease  in  horses,  cattle,  and  pigs.    The  quan-  for  female  servants  keeps  increasing,  because, 

tity  of  wool  sent  out  of  the  colony  in  1866  was  as  the  Governor  reports,  those  who  come  are 

86,980,685  lbs.,  which  was  the  laing^t  quantity  '*  quickly  absorbed  by  marriage."    He  is  able 

ever  shipped.  to  state  that  the  settlement  on  the  northwest 

The  most  populous  of  the  Australian  col-  coast  is  progressing  steadily.  Considerable 
onies  is  Victories  which  had,  at  the  close  of  attention  is  attracted  to  it  from  all  parts  of 
the  year  1867,  659,887  Inhabitants  (against  Australia;  the  country  appears  to  be  admirably 
643,912  in  1866).  The  arrivals  in  the  colony  adapted  for  stock  of  all  kinds;  and  now  that 
in  1867  amounted  to  27,242,  of  whom  19,9(^  the  necessary  staff  of  officers  are  on  the  q>ot, 
were  from  the  neighboring  colonies,  and  6,522  and  a  town  has  been  established,  the  Governor 
from  the  United  Kingdom.  The  numbers  considers  that  there  is  every  reason  to  believe 
of  Chinese  who  left  the  colony  were  1,709,  that  its  progress  will  be  rapid  and  satisfactory, 
while  the  arrivals  were  only  317.  The  esti-  South  AuBtralia  is  a  colony  which  has  been 
mated  population  on  the  various  gold-fields  of  liable  to  periodical  depression,  but  equally  open 
the  colony,  at  the  end  of  the  year,  is  returned  to  times  of  great  prosperity.  The  population,  on 
at  271,115,  of  whom  68,058  were  miners.  Of  December  31, 1867,  was  89,991  males,  82,889  fe- 
these,  47,877  were  Europeans,  and  15,676  males;  total,  172,880.  Number  of  persons  en- 
Chinese.  83,407  Europeans,  and  15,629  Chi-  joying  the  electoral  franchise,  41,657,  of  whom 
nese,  were  at  work  as  alluvial  miners,  and  14,330  were  voters  for  the  L^slative  Council, 
13,970  Europeans,  and  only  47  Chinese,  as  and  27,327  for  the  House  of  Assembly.  Up  to 
•quartz  miners.  There  are  62  corporate  towns  81st  December,  1867,  3,568,742  acres  of  land 
and  boroaghs  in  Victoria,  with  a  gross  popula-  had  been  purchased  from  the  crown,  while 
tion  of  826,216;  71,833  dwellings;  70,969  2,177,941  acres  were  held  by  freeholders.  The 
rate-payers  ;  £20,894,918  value  of  ratable  quantity  of  land  enclosed  was  4,812,276  acres, 
property.  The  aboriginal  popolation  is  esti-  while  the  land  under  cultivation  amounted  to 
mated  at  1,908  persons.  The  number  of  dec-  810,734  acres ;  and  the  land  enclosed,  but  not 
tors  on  the  rolls  of  the  Legislative  Council  is  cultivated,  to  8,991,542  acres.  The  general 
11,602.  The  number  who  voted  at  the  trien-  revenue  of  South  Australia  for  the  year  1867, 
nial  election  in  1866,  in  the  districts  that  were  amounted  to  £716,294 13s.  6d.,  against  £949,774 
contested,  was  2,^29,  or  63.1  of  those  who  were  2s.  4d.,  in  1866,  and  £1,089,128 14s.  4d.  in  1865. 
entitled  to  vote.  There  are  115,842  electors  Total  imports  of  South  Australia,  £2,506,394 
on  the  rolls  for  the  Assembly.  In  the  districts  Ss.,  exports,  £3,164^622,  of  which  £2,776,045 
contested  at  the  general  election  of  1868,  there  was  the  produce  of  the  colony,  giving  a  net 
were  63,275  who  voted,  being  a  percentage  of  excess  of  exports  over  imports,  of  £658,227 15s. 
61.59  of  the  whole.  The  population  of  Qtieen&land^  in  1866,  was 

The  approximate  tables  of  the  Registrar-  96,172.    !rublic  revenue,  £593,000;  expendi- 

General ^3  agricultural  statistics  for  the  year,  ture,  £594,000 ;  public  debt,  £2,150,000.    The 

ended  the  81st  of  March,  186^,  show  that  the  imports  were  valued  at  £2,470,000,  and  the 

present  number  of  holdings  in  the  colony,  ex-  exports  at  £1,370,000. 

ceeding  one  acre  in  extent,  is  25,214.    The  The  official  report  on  Taamanic^  for  1867, 

extent  of  purchased  freehold  land  in  occupation  presents  few  encouraging  features.    In  almost 

is  5,472,205  acres;  and  of  rented  land,  1,148,-  every  direction,  the  same  law  of  decadence  is 

726  acres ;  crown  lands  rented  for  other  than  found  to  have  been  in  operation  as  in  the  pre- 

pastoral  purposes,  1,826,524  acres;  total  area  ceding  years.    The  Gk)vemment  statist  says, 

m  occupation,  7,947,455  acres;  extent  reserved,  however,  that,  since  he  began  to  write  his  re- 

6,970,106  acres ;  under  tillage,  634,270  acres.  view  (which  is  dated  July  20,  1868),  there  was 

As  Victoria  is  the  largest,  Western  Aus-  more  ground  for  encouragement,  as  regards  the 

tralia  is  the  smallest  of  the  Australian  colo-  future  of  Tasmania,  than  had  appeared  for  sev- 

nies.    It  has  the  distinction  of  thus  being  the  eral  years.    The  estimated  population  of  Tas- 

only  Australian  colony  free  from  debt ;  having  mania  at  the  end  of  1867  was  98,455.     The 

cleared  itself  of  its  debt  in  1866.    The  public  return  of  the  aborigines  in  the  establishment 

expenditure,  in  1866,  nearly  £85,000,  was  well  at  Oyster  Cove  shows  that  one  man  and  two 

kept  within  the  revenue,  notwithstanding  a  women  were  the  sole  remains  of  the  original 
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possessors  of  tbiBidAnd.   The  immigration  and  given  as  approximate,  and  in  one  or  two  in- 

emigration  retmns  show  an  actoal  loss  to  the  stances  are  represented  as  probably  nnder-esti- 

population  of  466  sonk.    The  deaths  in  1867  mated.     Taking  the  figures  as  they  appear 

numbered  1,413,  being  in  the  proportion  of  however,  they  show  an  (estimated)  native  pop- 

14.4  per  1,000  of  popolation.    The  births  regis-  nlation  of  88,540  in  the  colony.'    This  nnmber 

tered  daring  the  year  were  2,971,  or  166  more  added  to  the  population  shown  by  the  censos, 

than  in  1866.     The  value  of  the  imports  in  and  the  military  and  their  families,  would  make 

1867  was  £856,848,  that  of  the  exports  was  the  aggregate  number  of  the  inhabitants  of  New 

£790,494^  the  former  exceeding  the  latter  by  Zealand  258,682.    The  total  quantity  of  land 

£65,854.    Compared  with  the  results  of  the  fenced — which,  in  1858,  was  235,661  acres;  in 

precedingyear,therewas  a  decrease  of  £25,759  1861,  409,768  acres;   and  in  1864,  1,072,888 

on  the  imports,  and  of  £44,112  on  the  exports ;  acres — had  increased  in  1867  to  3,454,535  acres ; 

indeed,  the  exports  had  not  been  so  limited  and  the  total  quantity  under  crop— which,  in 

since  1851.     The  number  of  vessels  which  en-  1858,  was  141,007 acres;  in  1861, 226,219  acres; 

tered  inward  was  698,  and  shows  a  decrease  and  in  1864,  882,655  acres — ^had  increased  in 

of  7  per  cent. ;  the  toxuiage  was  97,890,  and  1867  to  676,867  acres.    The  aggregate  numbers 

shows  a  decrease  of  9}  per  cent,  as  compared  of  live-stock  of  all  kinds  (excepting  poultry) — 

with  the  results  of  1866.    The  number  of  ves-  which  in  1858  were  1,728,093  ;  in  1861, 3,088,- 

sels  cleared  outward  was  681,  of  102,754  tons  557;  and  in  1864,  5,810,062 — had  increased  in 

in  the  aggregate.    The  revenue  in  1867  was  1867  to  8,924,489. 

£272,958,  being  an  increase,  on  that  of  1866,  of  New  Zealand  was  again  the  scene  of  a  bloody 

£27,631.    The  expenditure  last  year  was  £255,-  outbreak  of  the  natives,  who  massacred  a  con- 

552,  or  £13,191  more  than  in  1866.  siderable  nnmber  of  the  white  settlers,  and 

The  colonj  of  New  Zectland  had,  in  Decem-  offered  a  desperate  resistance  to  the  Govem- 

ber,  1867,  according  to  the  ofScial  census,  218,-  ment  troops  sent  against  them.    According  to 

637  inhabitants,  exclusive  of  the  military  and  the  advices  received  up  to  the  close  of  January, 

their  families,  and  the  aboriginal  natives ;  an  1869,  the  outbreak  was  not  yet  fully  quelled, 

absolute   increase,   as   compared  with    1864,  In  the  first  months  of  the  year.  Prince  Al- 

amounting  to  46,479,  or  26.99  per  cent.    Of  fred,  the  second  son  of  Queen  Victoria,  visited 

this  population  (1867),  the  Northern  Island  several  of  the  colonies.   His  visit  was  celebrated 

(comprising  the  provinces  of  Auckland,  Tara-  by  great  official  festivities,  but  was  cut  short 

naki^  Wellington,  and  Hawke's  Bay)  had  45,189  by  an  attempt  upon  his  life,  made  by  a  Fenian, 

males,  and  §4,724  females,  making  a  total  of  As  he  received  a  serious  wound,  it  was  deemed 

79.913,  or  36.55  per  cent,  on  the  population  of  best  that  he  should  at  once  return  to  England, 

the  colony ;  and  the  Middle  Islimd  (comprising  AUSTRIA.   Emperor,   Francis    Joseph    I., 

the  province  of  Kelson,  Marlborough,  (Janter-  bom  August  18,  1830;  succeeded  his  uncle, 

bury,  Otago,  and  Southland)  86,697  males,  and  Ferdinand  I.  (as  King  of  Hungary  and  Bobe- 

51,843  females,  making  a  total  of  188,540,  or  mia,   called  Ferdinand  Y.),  on  December  2, 

63.37  per  cent,  on  the  whole  population.    The  1848.   Heir-apparent,  Archduke  Rudolph,  bom 

addition  of  184  for  .08  per  cent.)  for  the  Ghat-  August  21,  1858.    Since  1867,  the  empire,  in 

ham  Islands  will  bring  out  the  general  total  point  of  administration,  is  divided  into  two 

as  above.    The  population  of  the  chief  town  parts,  the  chief  frontier  of  which  is  the  river 

in  every  province  is  as  follows :    Auckland,  Leitha,  whence  the  one  (the  western)  half  is 

11,153.    New  Plymouth,  2,180.    Wellington,  called  the  cis-Loithan,  and  the  other  (eastern) 

7,460.    IS'apier,  1,827.    Nelson,  5,652.    Picton,  the  trans-Leithan  portion  of  the  empire.    The 

465.     Ghristchurch,  6,647.     Lyttleton^  2,510.  former  is  also  commonly  designated  by  the 

Dunedin,   12,776.      InvercargiU,   2,006.     The  nam*e  of  Austria  proper,  and  the  latter  by  the 

mihtary  and  their  fiimilies  numbered,  officers  name  of  Hungary.    The  whole  Austrian  mon- 

and  men,  918 ;  male  children,  175 ;  women  and  archy  is  now  officially  called  the  Austro-Hun- 

female  children,  862 ;  making  a  total  of  1,455.  garian  empire,  or  Austro-Hnngarian  monarchy. 

This  number,  added  to  the  population  shown  In  the  following  article  we  treat  of  the  affairs 

by  the  censos,  gives  a  total  of  220,192 ;  viz.,  belonging  to  the  Austrian  monarchy  as  a  whole, 

133,102  males,  and  86,990  females.    Although  and  those  belonging  to  Austria  proper,  or  the 

the  numbers  of  the  aboriginal  native  popula-  cis-Leithan  provinces,  reserving  the  affairs  of 

tiou  are  |iOt  ascertained  by  the  census  of  the  the    trans-Leithan  provinces  for  the  article 

colony,  the  Registrar-Oeneral  is  enabled,  by  HimoAET. 

returns  supplied  from  the  native  secretary's  The  area  of  the  Austrian  empire,  according 

office,  to  introduce  an  approximate  estimate  to  the  latest  official  statements,  amounts  to  240- 

of  them.     As  respects  the  provinces  of  Canter-  881  square  miles,  and  the  population,  in  1867, 

bury,  Otago,  and  Southland,  an  enumeration,  to  85,558,000  inhabitants.    An  official  census 

described  as  a  "census,*^  was  taken  in  the  early  was  taken  in  1868,  but  its  results  have  not 

part  of  the  year,  which  shows  for  those  prov-  yet  been  published.    The  previous  census  was 

inces  a  total  of  1,433.    For  the  North  luand,  of  1857,  which  showed  the  population  of  the 

▼ith  the  province  of  Nelson,  and  the  prisoners  provinces  now  constituting  Austria  (Lombardy 

at  the  Chatham  Islands,  the  numbers  stated  are  and  Yenetia  have  since  been  lost)  to  amount 

37,107.     These  nnmbers,  however,  are  only  to  82,630,000.     By  adding  the  yearly  excess 
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of  births  over  deaths,  the  above  nnmber  of 
85,553,000  is  obtained  for  the  year  1867. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  provinces  into 
which  each  of  the  two  halves  of  the  empire  is 
divided,  with  the  population  in  1867,  as  ascer- 
tained hj  adding  the  excess  of  births  over 
deaths  to  the  official  statements  of  the  censos 
of  1857  : 

I.  Oit-LeUhin  Prof>inea  (^Audria  Propw) : 

1.  Lower  Austria 1,762,784 

2.  Upper  Auatria 719,427 

8.  Sahburg 146,870 

4.  Styria 1,091,647 

6.  Carinthia 842,666 

6.  Camiola 476,487 

7.  Goertz,  Qradisca,  Istria,  and  Trieste  666,666 

8.  Tyrol  and  Vorarlberg 878,788 

9.  Bohemia 6,168,602 

10.  Moravia 2,008,672 

11.  Siles'ia 498,826 

12.  Galioia 5,147,021 

18.  Bukovina 616,418 

14.  Dahnatia 446,660 

Total 19,760,818 

Adding  army,  and  travelling  popula- 
tion—about   20,206,000 

IL  TVan^Leiihan  Provincet  {Hungary)  : 

15.  Hungary 10,814,206 

16.  Croatia  and  Slavonia. ; 962,081 

17.  Transylvania 2,095,215 

The  Military  Frontier 1,181,602 

Total 16,002,954 

Adding  army,  and  travelling  popula- 
tion—about  16,848,000 

Total  of  I,  andn.,  or  the  whole  monarchy,  86,658,000 
In  no  country  of  the  world  is  the  difference 
of  nationality  of  so  great  political  importance 
as  in  Austria,  as  it  has  been  the  primary  cause 
of  all  the  territorial  losses  which  the  empire 
has  suffered  since  1815,  and  of  nearly  all  the 
commotions  which  still  threaten  its  unity. 
According  to  the  calculations  of  the  Imperial 
Bureau  of  Statistics,  the  statistics  of  nationali- 
ties, in  both  cis-Leithan  and  trans-Leithan  prov- 
inces, were,  in  1864,  as  follows: 


Catholics— Latin 

Greek.... 

Anne&tan 


Total  of  Boman  Catholics . . 

Oriental  Greeks 

Bvangellcal  (Lntherans  and  Re- 
formed)   

Unitarians 

Israelites 

Other  sects 


CIo. 

LdthHU 

Lalthu. 

16,786 

2.808 

4 

7,120 

1,496 

9 

18,078 
4iX) 

861 

•  •  • 

688 
6 

8,aS7 
2,680 

8,088 
64 

2 

28,265 

8iS61 

13 

27,139 
8,165 

8,496 

55 

1,121 
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85.6 

28.7 

11.9 

12.7 

8.6 

0.6 

8.0 

1.0 
8.6 

0.6 

Pop.  In 
thonundi 

Ptr 

ent. 

Pop.  la 

thoUMldl 
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Germans 

Czechs,  Mora- 
TiaDB  and  Slo- 
vaks   

6,968 

4,688 
2,840 
2,490 
1,680 
18 

681 

202 
688 

•  ■  «  • 

•  •  •  fl 

6  ' 

7. 

1,670 
1,788 

•  •  •  • 

460 
2,879 
6,818 

1 

2,686 
429 

1601 
26 
11 

11.8 
11.9 

•  fl  • 

8.0 
16.0 
85.8 

•  •  • 

17.8 
2.9 

1.8 

8,788 

6,612 
2,880 
2,986 
4,120 
6,401 

689 

2,684 

1,121 

1631 

27 

17 

loj 

26.4 
18,6 

Poles 

6.8 

Bntheniaus . . . 
Southern  Slav! 

Magyars 

Western  Bon- 

manlans  .... 
Eastern    Boa- 

manians .... 

iBraelites 

Gypsies 

Balgarians.... 

Armenians 

Other  races... 

8.6 
11.7 
16.4 

1.6 

8.2 
8.2 

0.6 

A  ministry  for  the  affairs  common  to  the 
whole  monarchy,  EeieJu-MinUteriuff^  was  ap- 
pointed on  the  24h  of  December,  1867,  con- 
sisting of  the  following  members:  '  Gomit 
Frisdrieh  Ferdinand  9on  Beust,  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs,  and  of  the  Imperial  House 
(since  October  80  and  November  12,  1866), 
Ohancellor  of  the  Empire  (Jnne  23,  1867); 
Minister  of  State  (December  24,  1867);  Baron 
Franz  von  Becke^  Minister  of  finances  (Decem- 
ber 24,  1867) ;  Baron  Fram  Kuhn  von  Kuk- 
nei\feld,  January  18,  1868. 

The  ministry  for  Austria  Proper,  or  the  cis- 
Leithan  provinces  (appointed  December  80, 
1867),  was  composed  in  December,  1868,  as  fol- 
lows (the  Prime  Minister,  Prince  Carlos  Wil- 
helm  von  Auersperg  having  resigned  in  Septem- 
ber, 1868) ;  Count  Fdwcud  von  Taaffe^  Presi- 
dent of  the  Oonncil,  pro  tern,  (September,  1868), 
Minister  for  the  Defence  of  the  Oonntry,  and 
Public  Safety ;  Ignoz  von  Plener,  Oommerce ; 
Leopold  Mdsner^  Chevalier  von  ArtJutf  Public 
Worship  and  Education ;  Karl  Oiakra^  Interior; 
Fdteard  JBerhaty  Justice ;  Rudolph  Brestely  Fi- 
nances; Johann  Berger^  without  portfoUo; 
Count  Alfred  Potoohy^  Agriculture. 

The  Parliament  of  Austria  Proper  consists 
of  two  Houses.  The  Upper  House,  in  1868, 
contained  11  princes  of  the  imperial  house ;  56 
hereditary  members,  who  are  ohie&  of  noble 
families,  possessing  very  extensive  landed  pos- 
sessions; 9  archbishops,  and  7  others,*  having 
the  rank  of  bishops ;  finally,  of  77  members  ap- 
pointed by  the  Emperor  for  life.  President  of 
the  House,  Prince  Joseph  von  GoUoredo-Mans- 
feld.  The  House  of  Representatives  consists 
of  208  members,  sent  by  the  provincial  Diets. 
President  of  the  Ohamber,  Moriz  von  Kaisers- 
feld. 

In  the  budget  of  1868,  for  the  whole  monar- 
chy, the  estimates  of  expenditure  and  receipts 
were  as  follows: 

KxpindltiirM.  AoititMi  floriai. 

1.  Common  MlzuBtry  for  Foreign  Affairs. .  4,875,221 

2.  Common  Ministry  of  War .'.  97,914,192 

[ijfon^:^"^} «.*».«" 

8.  Common  Miniatry  on  Fmances 223,000 


The  religious  statistics,  in  1867,  were,  ac- 
cording to  the  calculations  of  the  Statistical 
Bareau,  about  as  follows  (population  expressed 
in  thousands) : 

*  Indastve  of  the  army. 


Total 110,968,090 

Rwtlpto. 

Receipts  of  Ministry  of  War,. .  8,298,900 

Receipts  from  Customs 7,200,000  ^  10,610,900 

Beoeipts  from  Consulates. . . . 


1,298,9001 
r,200,000  \  10,610J 
112,000j 


Bemfuning. 


100,867,190 


*  InclnslTe  of  the  aimy. 
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Of  -which  sam  the  cis-Leithan  provmoes  far-  mented  by  the  clergy  in   the  above-named 

nish  70  per  cent.,  or  70,260,088 ;  and  the  trans-  districts  against  the  new  constitution,  and  in- 

Leithan  provinces  80  per  cent.,  or  80,107,157.  stnicting  the  governors  to  warn  the  clergy 

The  budget   of  1868,  for  the  ds-Leithan  against  enconraging  intrigues.    The  governors 

provinces,  was  as  follows :  Receipts,  817,886,-  are  desired  to  inform  ^e  bishops  that  the 

591;  expenditures,  822,892,490 ;  deficit,  6,555,-  Government  has  no.  intention  of  interfering 

899.    The  public  debt,  on  December  81,  1867,  with  the  clergy  in  tiie  execution    of  their 

was  3,035,315,896  florins ;  on  December  81,  spiritual  duties,  but  that  it  also  demands  that 

1866,  2,919,717,689  florins.  they  should  not  consider  themselves  above  the 

The  strength  of  the  army  on  the  peace  and  laws.    In  case  of  non-compliaoce,  says  the 

war  footing  was,  in  1868,  as  follows :  circular,  the  Grovemment  will  be  compelled  to 

FMMftiotiac.  Warfcothf.  briug  the  disturbcrs  of  the  public  peace  before 

Infimtiy 168,700       S08,447  the  tribunals. 

Cavaby 89,839        42,706  The  two  Houses  of  the  i?eteA«raeA  adopted 

Oihertrw^e 48,072      106^019  in  April  and  May  several  important  laws  intend- 

'  Total 286,001       766,171  J^  to  introduce  equality  of  civil  rights  for  all 

^  inhabitants  of  the  empire,  and  restrictmg  the 

In  addition   to   these  troops,   there  were  influence  of  the  church.    The  following  is  an 

*^  Troops    of  Public    Safety,"    consisting   of  abstract  of  the  most  important  of  these  laws : 

eleven   commands  of   gensdarmerie,  and  the  The  law  oonoeming  dvil  marriage  oonsecrates,  for 

corps  of  military  police ;  together  7,927  men.  the  beneflt  of  all  citizens,  the  right  to  contract  a  law- 

The  navy  consisted,  in  1868,  of  45  steamers,  ^"1  ^"^^^  outaide  of  the  Catholic  or  any  other  church, 

with  12,756  horse-po^er  and  529  guns,  and  16  ^ji^^'^^"*  ^^  intervention  of  the  clergy,of  any  sect 


The  liberal  ministry,  which  had  been  ap-  ^™  *^®  ^^'^  ^^  exduaive  direction  of  euch  in- 
pointed,  in  December,  1867,  for  the  cis-Leithan  "^AJtide  1  of  the  law,  on  the  subject  of  profession 
countries,  showed  a  firm  determmation  to  ©f  faitii,  declares  invalid  every  enf^agement  made  with 
carry  through  constitutional  principles.  Dr.  the  heads  or  the  subordinate  ofliccrs  of  any  church  or 
Giskra.  the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  in  Janu-  religious  society  concerning  the  profession  of  faith  in 

ftTT    imnAd  a  rirfinlar  to  th*  ohief  offipiula  in  ^^^^^  t^«  children  (of  the  party)  are  to  be  brought 

ary,  issnea  a  circular  to  tne  cniet  omcials  m  ^^j^.^  ^^^^  ^  ^^  ^^^^^^^  engagement  required 

the  provinces,  announcing  that  as  m  future  all  i^the  Catholic  Church  as  a  condition  of  its  assent  to 

members  of  the  administration  are  bound  to  sach  a  proposed  marriage,  that  ite  children  of  mixed 

swear  to  inviolably  observe  the  fundamental  marriages  shall  be  brought  up  as  Catholics.) 

laws  of  the  empire,  so  also  must  those  who  ,^^cle^  *  "y,^l*°2*  H  ^®  °?''*'  *^*  Al"lto"JT.*? 

\^^T,^  ^\^^A^  K(fL»   o«,^/^^  ««.«.  ^aI'^  «  A.*«T,  thepnncipleofhberty  of  conscience.    At  the  age  of 

have  already  been  sworn  now  make  a  ftesh  fourteen  years  every  one  has  the  right  of  freely  dboos- 

aeclaration,  swearing  fidehty  to  the  new  con-  ing  his  religion  according  to  his  own  convictions,  and 

stitution.     Nobody  is  to  be  forced  to  make  the  civil  authority  is  bound  in  case  of  need  to  protect 

this  declaration.     It  is  not  a  mere  formality,  this  free  choice.    Before  that  age  legitimate  children 

but .  poUtjc^  act  of  nations  importance.    Be-  ^^^  ^^^^Ct^^'^^^^rXl^'^^. 
sides  mviolable  fidelity  to  the  Emperor,  there  ugion  of  their  mother.  In  the  case  of  mixed  marriages 
will  be  required  from  all  functionaries  an  un-  the  son  follows  the  religion  of  his  father,  the  daugh- 
conditional  observance  of  the  constitution  and  ter  that  of  her  mother ;  this  arrangement  may,  how- 
fundamental  laws.     The  minister    the    more  ever,  be  modiiled  bv  the  contract  of  marriage. 
emphaticaDy  requires   sincere    devotion  and  ehfe'^eS^on^^  SV^^^^ 
stamless  fidelity  to  the  constitution,  since  he  is  given  to  the  civil  authorities,  in  order  that  it  may 
responsible  for  all  acts  of  the  internal  admin-  have  its  legal  effect, 
istration.     Treachery  and  hostility  to  the  con-  The  provisions  of  the  civil  and  penal  codes,  which 

rtitotioB,  he  aayj,  m»at  be  regarded  aa  quite  ^^^iJ^i^L?- :Sller4^rtSe^"  Jl'^'?^^^ 

as  grave  a  dereliction  of  duty  as  any  other  ^^^^  jg  ^rue  of  those  sections  which  characterized  as 

violation  of  the  ofilcial  oath.     Mere  indiffer-  crimes  all  acts  tending  to  pervert  any  one  from  Chris- 

ence  or  neutrality  to  the  constitution  is  not  tianity,  or  the  propagation  of  doctrines  contrary  to 

sufficient.     In   conclusion,  the   minister  re-  the  Christian  religion.             ^  .^   ««  ««.  «-«  r.^ 

quir«  from  the  oBicU>f^rict   pnnctnality  ^^l^^^y^^^^t'ml'^V^r^C^t^^. 

quick    transaction    pf   business,    a    thorough  port  of  a  form  of  worship  not  his  own.    The  same 

emancipation  from  formalism,  constant  will-  provision  applies  to  contributions  for  schools,  unlcsu 

ingness  in  their  communications  with  the  peo-  the  adherents  of  different  sects  have  agreed  to  the 

pie,  disinterested  impartiality,  and  the  main-  Bupport  of  a  common  school.    Articles  12  and  18  reg- 

t    '  ««»"*»^»«»«^  «ai|/»*i.Mitngrj  oiiu.  yux,  Muaux  uiatc the  qucstion  of  ceraetenes  until  the  passaged  a 

tenance  of  then*  social  position  by  an  irre-  gpecial  law  on  the  subject.    The  police  of  the  ceme- 

proachable  private  life.     Then  will  the  Aus-  teries  is  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  civil  authorities 

trian  officials  be  the  most  efficient  interpreters  of  the  parish.    No  religious  community  can  refuse 

of  the  constitutional  idea.  hurial  m  its  cemetery  to  a  member  of  another  church, 

T«   A  m^^^A   y^»««i..  *^  4.i»«  ^.^-^^^^joi  «*x«.  either  first,  in  case  of  an  interment  m  a  family  vault, 

In  a  second  circular  to  the  provincial  gov-  ^^  Becond,\f  there  be  in  the  parish  ^here  the  death 

ernors    ot    Upper    Austna    and    otyria,    l>r.  occurs  no  cemetery  belonging  especially  to  the  church 

Giskra  calls  attention   to    the    agitation   fo-  or  religious  society  of  which  the  deceased  was  a  mem- 
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ber.    Finallj,  bj  article  14«  no  one  can  be  compelled  »  oroceeding  of  this  kind,  and  w«  miffht  have  accept- 

to  abntaln  from  woik  on  claja  celebrated  aa  fdst  \>j  ea  it  ailently,  even  if  its  fonn  were  leaa  conciliatory 

any  church  not  his  own.  than  we  permitted  onraelves  to  hope.    Bat  what  we 

_.     ,.,           *A_^»          J       J     -J  J  cannot  paaa  over  without  objection  is,  the  oondem- 

Thc  bwnop«  of  AnstriA  made  a  decided  oppo-  nation  buried  against  the  fundamental  laws  on  which 

gition  to  all  these  lairs.     While  the  one  on  the  new  institnSons  of  the  empire  are  based.    These 

civil  marriage  was  under  conrideration  in  the  l*ws  were  not  the  sulject  of  dupute,  and,  byattac^- 

Lower  Uonse  iA  the  Eeichsrath,  fourteen  bisb-  ??:**>T  ^  «•  "^  ^  ^^^^^^  ^  ^^^^^  Z""^  ^ 

^AA.^^,^  4.^  ♦!,«  -^-.,-4,i««*  >^  ♦u^  ^:.:<.i national  feelling.and  gives  to  the  present  difference 

ops  addres^jed  to  the  president  of  the  mmistry  ^  n^eaning  t^Ss  veiy  much  to  be  legretted,  even  in 

a  letter,  m   irnicn  they  express  apprehension  the  interest  of  the  Cnuixdi.    Instead  of  simply  con- 

tbat,  by  the  first  article  of  the  fimdamental  testing  this  or  that  application  of  the  principlea  which 

laws,  the  Church  will  be  deprired  of  the  right  f<Mm  the  basis  of  the  prwent  Government  of  Aus- 

ofsettUngher  own  aflairs.    In  reply  to  thia  H^"?7^^,J!fJ^trSL'«^L^^ 

,  ^^        ,,"           .,     X    _^  au         '  '!L        t»  •  tween the  peoples  or  the  empire  and  their  sovereign, 

letter,  the  president  of  the  ministry,  Prmce  it  is  the  principles  themselves  that  are  condemned. 

Anersperg,  declared  that  during  the  debate  on  The  Holy  See  thus  extends  its  representation  toob- 

the  bill  in  the  Beichsrath  the  most  ample  op-  jccts  which  we  can  by  no  means  admit  to  be  within 

portanity  was  given  for  the  free  discussion  of  »*•  iwthority.    It  envenoms  a  cmestion  which  ab^jdy 

J»-  «..^^:^yM.  ^»  ^^^s^^^^x^^  »i.;«i.   »..  ^^  produced   only  too  much   excitement,  by  directing 

Its  provisions,  an  opportumty  which  was  not  \^^,^  ^^^  {^  n^^jt^  ^here  poUticai  wil  be  aaso: 

neglected ;  thatno  present  law  empowers  the  ciated  with  religious  passions.    Finally,  by  condemn- 

courts  to  take  cognizance  of  the  question  of  re-  ing  laws  which  include  the  principle  of  the  liberty 

ligious  teaching;  and  aa  to  the  administration  of  the  Church,  and  thus  ofliBring  it  compensation  for 

ofthe  Ohnrch'.  owBdr««,  gn-«nteee  for  the  M;"^^  M^ii^J^t^r"  fc?J*nTb: 

future  are  afforded  by  articles  14  and  16  of  the  useless  to  wmark  here  that  tiiess  law*  expressly  guar- 

constitotional  law.    The  Government,  Prince  antee  to  the  Church  the  property  of  the  wealth  it  po»- 

Auersperg  says,  entertains  the  highest  regard  sesses  in  Austria.    This  stipulation  proves  that  the 

for  religious  liberty,  and  would  at  all  times  be  ^  in  question  we  not  hostile  to  the  Church  since 

*/k«;i«'  ♦a  o^^»/1  t^a'UaWViI   onT«»^«^   ♦y*  ♦i^A  -«  they  maintain  to  her  those  rights  of  which  she  has 

ready  to  afford  powerifal  support  to  the  au-  ^^  deprived  in  so  many  oth?r  countries.    It  is  not 

tnonty  of  the  church,  but  equally,  as  the  Gov-  for  me  to  judge  in  what  measure  this  last  oonsidera- 

emment  has  no  intention  of  passing  beyond  tion  ought  to  mitigate  the  judgment  of  the  court  of 

the  limits  of  state  authority,  just  as  little  can  Home,    What  I  have  not  a  sluutow  of  doubt  about  is, 

it  assist  in  thU  being  done  by  others.    The  i?*H''^P^?i\^^^^'SfJ*li^^f??!!2 

gx^ ^  t,  iA^^    JTzi  A^  u -  ^  i.    •  membermg  that  mora  than  one  veiy  Cathohc  nation 

Government,  therefore,  declmes  entering  upon  5,  subject  to  legal  arrangements  of  the  same  kind, 

that  part  of  the  remonstrance  which,  even  al-  which  yet  live  m  peace  with  the  Chureh,  and  that 

though  unintentionally,  makes  the  obligations  there  is  especially  one  (preat  and  powerful  empire  in 

imposed  upon  state  officials  by  the  constitution  Europe  whose  tendencies  towwd  progress  and  lib- 

the  .nbject  of  «.  interpret^ion  calculated  to  STnfethl'cttc^^^^^^^M^'^^^^ 

lead  the  sentiment  of  duty  m  the  mmds  of  emed  by  laws  auite  as  abominable,  has.  up  to  the 

those  officials  astray.  latest  moment,  oeen  blest  with  the  indulgent  s) 


8vm- 


In  June,  the  Pope,  in  an  allocution,  com-  pathiea  of  the  Holy  See.    My  dispateh  of  the  I7th 

Elained  of  those  new  laws  as  a  one-sided  vio-  ?Jf  J'^f®  ^*»  anticipated  tiie  bad  consequences  which 

.fSo>«    /v^  fU/>  nr^^^^mA^A^    ^,.w^^i«A^A   :«   1 QKK  thc  allocution  would  produce,  if  it  was  not  worded  m 

ition   of  the  Concordat,  concluded  in  1866,  ^^^  moderate  language,     f  regret  extremely  that 

between  the  Austnan    G^overnment  and  the  the  court  of  Rome  did  not  pay  more  attention  to 

Papal  See.     (See  Boxak  Gatholio  Ohttboh.)  these  anticipations.    They  have  been  completelv  re- 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Emperor,  Baron  von  «li»ed.    I  do  not  think  the  Catholic  population  of  the 

Beust,  addressed,  on  July  8d,   to  Baron  von  empire  have  more  zeal  now  than  they  had  before  for 

tV       ♦  «*-  lu'      *     r«       ^     V  ^    j"   '""  the  mterests  of  their  religion.    On  the  contrary,  we 

Maysenburg,    the    Austnan     ambassador     in  gee  an  increased  ardor  in  the  attacks  directed  against 

Rome,  a  reply  to  the  the  allocution,  of  which  the  Chureh,  the  deigy.  and  the  Pope.    This  hostility 

the  following  are  the  most    essential    para-  would  have  been  connned  within  the  natrowest  lim- 

irraphs  *  ^^i  '^^  would  have  been  easily  appeasecL  if  the  spe- 

^    '^     '  cial  questions  affected  by  the  laws  of  May  25th  had 

We  cannot  (it  saya),  in  the  first  place,  admit  the  alone  oeen  treated  of  in  the  Papal  allocution.    Before 

oblij^ation  which  imposes  upon  the  Holy  Bee  the  ne-  concluding.  I  must  here  also  express  the  painful  sui^ 

coRftity  of  following  certun  precedents^  and  of  adopt-  prise  whicn  the  appeal  addressed  to  the  Hungarian 

ing  toward  Austria  the  same  proceedings  as  toward  oishops  in  the  closing  sentencea  of  the  allocution  has 

other  countries,  of  which  the  Holy  See  has  had  to  produced.    It  seems  to  me  that  Borne  ou^ht  to  be 

complain.    Is  it  possible,  in  fact,  to  draw  any  com-  thankful  for  the  perfect  tact  and  reserve  with  which 

parison  ?    Have  wo  attacked  the  territory  or  property  these  delicate  matters  have  been  hitherto  treated  in 

of  the  Church  Y    Have  we  oppressed  the  Cathohc  Hungaiy.    It  would  be  undesirable  in  eveiy  point  of 

reH/<^ion  and  its  ministers  Y    Putting  aside  examples  view  to  raise  new  differences,  and  thereby  to  augment 

which  do  not  bear  on  the  case,  we  may,  I  think,  the  embarrassments  which  already  exist.    But  it  is 

boldlv  afflrm  that  there  is  no  country  in  Europe  where  especially  in  the  very  interest  of  tne  court  of  Rome 

the  Catholic  Chureh  has  so  privileged  a  position  as  in  that  it  appears  to  us  inopportune  to  arouse  the  nn- 

Austria,  notwithstanding  the  laws  of  May  26th.    The  tional  suceptibillty  of  the  Hungarians.    The  appear- 

circumstance  ought  to  nave  been  token  into  account  ance  of  foreign  pressure  would  produce  in  that  nation 

before  the  imperial  Government  was  confounded  in  results  the  opposite  to  those  wnich  the  Holy  See  de- 

the  same  reprobation  with  other  Governments  which  sires^  and  we  should  see  a  storm  raised  agunst  the 

wore  in  reprobation  to  the  Church  and  the  Catholic  legitimate  influence  of  the  court  of  Rome,  similar 

religion  in  a  different  way.    We  can  uuderetand  that  to  that  which  is  raging  on  this  side  of  the  Leitha. 

tholloly  Father  may  have  foit  it  to  be  indispensable  These  are  the  observations  suggested  to  us  by  a  pe- 

to  protest  against  the  laws  which  modify  the  situation  rusal  of  the  pontifical  allocution.    Lay  them  before 

created  by  the  Concordat  of  1855.    We  Ailly  expected  his  eminence  the  Cardinal  Secretary  of  State.    We 
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o\ir  laws  aecora  to  her ;  and  we  shaU  endeavor  to  ob-  fftvor  of  its  constituents.    As  it  is  known  that 

serre,  in  the  mutual  relationB  between  Churoh  and  several  of  the  Diets,  especially  the  Galician  one. 

State,  »  Bpnit  of  concilUtion  and  eauity,  which  I  are  as  strongly  in  favor  of  indirect  elections  as 

sontimeiita,  and  ui  doing  80  you  will  only  oonform  ^^  ^^  proposed  to  mafce  the  change  a  pemussive 

to  the  Tiewa  of  the  Empeior,  our  august  master.  one,  so  that  each  province  may  decide  for  it- 

The  Czechs,  who,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  ^^  ^^^  i*  '"^  conduct  its  elections  to  the 

above  table  of  nationalities,  constitute  a  mijor-  Beichsrath. 

ity  of  the  total  population  of  Bohemia  and       The  Galician  Diet  before  it  a^oumed  passed 

Moravia,  kept  up  an  active  agitation  for  oonsoli-  *  ^^  abolishing  the  disabilities  of  the  Jews  in 

dating  their  nationality,  and  for  securing  the  nmnicipal  and  communal  affairs.     These  dis- 

control  of  these  two  provinces.    Most  of  the  abilities  consisted  mainly  in  this— that  the  law, 

leaders  of  the  national  party  even  went  so  far  •*  it  was,  required  that  in  every  commune  and 

as  to  demand  a  repeal  of  the  union  of  Bohemia  manicipality  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  town 

snd  Moravia  with  the  cis-Leithan  part  of  the  ^t^ers  should  be  Christians.    As,  in  many  Gali- 

empire,  and  the  establishment  of  an  equal  de-  ^^  townships,  the  Jewish  population  is  a 

gree  of  independence  for  the  lands  of  the  Bohe-  majority  of  the  whole  number  of  inhabitants, 

uiian  crown  as  that  which  has  been  conceded  ^^^  provision  was  complained  of  by  the  Jews 

to  Hungary.  The  Czech  deputies  to  the  Beiehg-  *^  *  grievance.     The  parties  opposed  to  this 

rath  declined  to  take  any  part  in  its  delibera-  moa^^'o  were  the  Catholic  party,  the  peasant 

tions.     A  number  of  excited  mass-meetings  members,  and  the  Buthenian  faction, 
stirred  up  the  national  spirit    At  an  open-air        The  Tyrolese  Diet  refiised  to  amend  its  school 

meeting,  held  at  the  foot  of  the  Bip  Mountain,  legislation  in  such  a  manner  as  to  bring  it  into 

at  which,  according  to  the  Czech  journals,  there  liannony  with  the  provimons  of  the  school  law, 

were  20,000  people  present,  the  wishes  of  the  passe^  ^7  ^^^  Beichsrath  at  its  last  session, 

nation  were  thus  expressed :  This  is  the  only  Diet  in  the  purely  German 

"Wewishtobeaapit)spe«>uBandfW»einourown  Provinces  where  the  liberal  and  ministerial 

country  aa  our  fSathers  have  been ;  we  wUh  the  once  free  P^^y  are  m  a  minority,  and  where  the  Conser- 

Cz«ch  people  to  be  agiun  master  of  its  destinies,  and  vative  or  Catholic  party  is  in  a  msyority.     The 

alone  to  decide  on  all  its  aflfairs  together  with  its  majority  of  this  Diet  passed  an  amended  law, 

^'TSt  TOc^ks^'^p^ed  by  tti^B^  according  to  which  the  bishops  will  have  un- 

and  silicUoned  by  the  <^!raed  Bohemian  xSg^  ^*^^f^  control  over  the  common  schools  of 

no  taxes  be  raiBed  or  men  levied  for  the  anny  except  Tyrol. 

by  the  constitutional  direction  of  the  Bohemian  King        In  January  the  Emperor  appointed  the  Arch- 

tndDict."  ^  duke  Albrecht   commander  of  the  Austrian 

In  order  to  give  effect  to  these  views,  it  was  military  forces,  and  imposed  upon  him  the  duty 

agreed  that  steps  should  be  taken  for  the  dis-  of  inspecting  the  army,  of  organizing  it  in  a 

solution,  as  early  as  possible,  of  the  present  manner  fit  to  take  the  field,  and  of  submitting 

Bohemian  Diet,  and  the  election  of  another  on  the  requisite  proposals  on  the  subject  to  the 

the  principle  of  universal  suffri^  which  should  Minbtry  of  War. 

be  directed  to  prepare  a  constitution  for  Bohe-  According  to  a  report  of  M.  Mahy,  director 
mla  sunilar  to  that  enjoyed  by  Hungary;  the  of  the  Austrian  telegraphs,  the  extent  of  tele- 
establishment  of  a  great  political  society  *^  on  a  graphs  in  the  cis-Leithan  countries  is  1,913  Ger- 
national  and  democratic  basis;*'  the  publica-  man  miles,  with  4,617  miles  of  wire,  besides 
tlon  of  a  jonmal  representing  democratic  prin-  1,258  miles  of  lines  used  for  railway  signals, 
ciples,  and  the  election  of  a  committee  of  twen-  In  the  course  of  1867  seventeen  new  offices  and 
ty-fi?e  trustworthy  persons  for  the  purpose  of  forty-six  auxiliary  stations  were  opened,  and, 
making  the  necessiiry  preparations  for  these  in  all,  858  were  at  work  at  the  end  of  the  year, 
measures.  Those  in  Hungary  are  185  in  number.  In  June, 

At  Prague  and  other  places  serious  riots  took  1867,  a  treaty  was  concluded  with  Turkey,  and 

place,  at    which    excesses    were    committed  in  September  five  others  with  Switzerland,  in 

sgjunst  German  institutions.   The  Government,  virtue  of  which  a  great  portion  of  the  English 

accordingly,  deemed  it  necessary  (for  the  first  correspondence  with  India  has  been  diverted 

time  since  its  appointment)  to  suspend  the  to  the  Austrian  lines.  In  the  year  1867,  2,2 17,- 

Qsoal  securities  for  the  liberties  of  the  individ-  929  dispatches  were  sent  off  from  the  cis-Lei- 

tud  citizens  in  Prague  and  its  vicinity,  namely  than  offices,  producing  a  receipt  of  1,512,922 

Sarichow  and  Karolinenthal.  fiorins.    The  whole  revenue  of  the  telegraphs 

The  provincial  Diets  of  cis-Leithania  were  all  for  that  year  was  2,880,000  florins,  and  the  ex- 
opened  on  August  22d.    Important  action  was  pense  2,200,000. 

taken  by  some  of  them.  The  Lower  Austrian  A  new  commercial  treaty  was  concluded 
piet  adopted  a  petition  to  the  Beichsrath  pray-  with  the  Zollverein.  Each  party  renounces  all 
ing  it  to  abolish  the  present  system  of  indirect  power  of  imposing  any  prohibition  on  the  ex- 
elections  to  the  Beichsrath,  and  to  introduce  port,  import,  or  transit  of  goods  between  their 
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respective  territories,  except  in  as  far  as  flani- 
tary  considerations  or  a  «tate  of  war  maj  make 
snrh  prohibition  necessarj.  The  citizens  of 
}K»th  conntries  are  to  enjoj  equal  rights  in 
nearly'  all  commercial  respects,  with  veij  few 
exceptions.  Export  duties  are  to  be  abolished 
in  all  bat  a  few  cases  especiallj  excepted,  and 
transit  duties  are  to  cease  altogether.  Import 
duties  are  not  to  exceed  the  excise  duties  levied 
on  the  same  article  in  the  respective  territories. 
Each  party  has  the  right  of  establishing  con- 
sulates in  the  territory  of  the  other  in  those 
phoces  in  which  other  countries  have  consuls. 
The  consuls  also  of  each  partj  are  to  afford  the 
same  protection  to  the  subjects  of  the  other  as 
to  their  own.  The  treaty  is  to  remain  in  force 
till  the  end  of  1877,  and  a  year's  notice  is  ne- 
cessary for  its  termination. 

The  delegations  of  the  Cis-Leithan  and  Trans- 
Leithan  Diets,  for  the  discussion  of  affairs  com- 
mon to  the  whole  monarchy,  met  at  Pesth  in 
November.  The  "  Red  Book  "  laid  before  the 
members  clearlj  showed  that  the  relations  of 


Anstria  to  Pmssia  and  Rnasia  had  not  been  of 
a  friendly  nature.  Baron  Beust,  in  a  dispatch 
to  the  Austrian  ambassador  in  London,  says 
that  the  Austrian  Government  has  never 
changed  its  desire  to  contribute  as  much  as 
possible  to  the  maintenance  of  peace,  and  that 
it  attributed  special  importance  to  the  main- 
tenance of  a  good  understanding  with  Pmssia. 
He  thinks  that  latterly  nothing  has  occnrred 
which  might  be  a  special  subject  of  satisfaction 
to  Austria.  He  does  not  see  that  the  intention 
of  Prussia,  not  to  follow  a  policy  in  the  East 
contrary  to  that  of  Austria,  is  corroborated  by 
facts.  When  Russia  and  fVanoe  contemplated 
the  presentation  of  their  note  on  the  affairs  of 
Crete,  Prussia  at  first  hesitated  to  join,  and  it 
was  only  after  England  and  Austria  had  de- 
clared they  would  abstain  from  joining  in  such 
a  step,  that  Prussia  joined  in  it.  Although 
since  that  time  France  had  shown  signs  of  a 
disposition  to  accept  the  views  of  Austria  and 
England  in  this  matter,  Prussia  has  not 
done  so. 
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BADEN,  a  grand-duchy  in  South  Grerma- 
ny.  Grand-duke  Friedrich,  bom  September 
9,  1826;  succeeded  his  father  Leopold,  as  re- 
gent, on  April  24,  1852 ;  assumed  the  title  of 
Grand-duke,  on  September  6,  1856.  Area, 
5,912  square  miles;  populations  according  to 
the  census  of  December,  1867,  1,488,872, 
(1,429,199  in  1864\  The  ecclesiastical  statis- 
tics of  the  grand-Quchy  were  reported  in  1867 
AS  follows  (the  total  showing  a  slight  dif- 
ference from  the  total  population  as  stated 
above) :  Roman  Catholics,  981,007 ;  Protest- 
ants, 475,918  ;  Mennonites,  1,819 ;  German 
Oatholios,  885  j  Baptists,  455;  Greek  Cath- 
olics, 254 ;  Christians  of  other  confessions,  22 ; 
Jews,  25,594 ;  persons  who  were  neither 
Christians  nor  Jews,  11.  The  following  towns 
had,  in  1867,  more  than  10,000  inhabitants: 
Carlsrnhe  (the  capital),  82,004;  Freiburg,  20,- 
792;  Pforzheim,  16,417;  Mannheim,  84,017; 
Heidelberg,  18,827;  Rastadt,  10,726.  In  the 
budget  for  the  two  years,  1868  and  1869,  the 
a^prro^ato  receipts  are  estimated  at  28,898,998 
florins;  the  expenditures  at  28,154,819;  sur- 
plus, 744,679.  The  public  debt  on  January  1, 
1868,  amounted  to  82,285.008  florins.  Military 
service,  in  virtue  of  a  law  of  February  12, 
1868,  is  obligatory  for  all.  The  annual  con- 
tingent is  4,700  men.  The  duration  of  service  is 
three  years  in  the  active  army,  four  years  in  the 
reserve,  flve  years  in  the  landwehr.  The  whole 
army,  on  a  peace  footing,  consists  of  14,812, 
and  on  a  war  footing,  of  45,897  men.  The 
state  ministry  was  partly  reconstructed  in  1868, 
with  Dr.  Julius  Jolly,  Minister  of  the  Interior, 
as  president.  The  new  ministry  announced,  as 
the  chief  aim  of  its  policy,  the  establishment 
of    Gorman   unity.     (On    the    relations   of 


Baden  to  the  North-Gterman  Confederation, 
and  the  other  South-German  States,  Me  Gbr- 

MAKT.) 

BANXS.  There  are  no  State  banks  in  op- 
eration in  the  States  of  Massachusetts,  Korth 
and  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  and  a  few  other 
States.  The  following  is  a  recapitulation  of 
banks  now  in  operation  under  State  laws : 


STATES. 


AlAbama 

California. 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

District  of  Columbia. 

Illinois 

Indiana. 

Kentucky 

Louisiana. 

Maine 

Manrland 

Micnigan.. 

Minnesota 

Missouri 

Mississippi. 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  York  State 

New  York  City 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

Tennessee 

Vermont 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 


Total  State  Banks , 

Total  National  Bai^s  . . , 

Total  bank  capital,  U.  8. 


No.  of 
Buk*. 


2 
1 

r 

6 

2 
6 

10 
42 
11 

r 

8 

1 

2 

8 

2 

14 

6 

81 

18 

4 

12 

20 

1 

6 

8 

6 

15 


244 

1,645 


Oapltal. 


$1,000,000 

6,000,000 

1,676,9<X) 

780,0)0 

679,«X>0 

2,015,000 

250,000 

14,169,000 

10,014,000 

625,000 

2,463,000 

100,000 

100,0<,K) 

1,960,300 

400,000 

1,065,000 

1,025,125 

4,616,760 

9,962,500 

1,650,000 

1,794,090 

8,052,050 

100,000 

683,000 

270,0^X) 

670,200 

475,000 


$66,124,925 
426,189,111 


$492,814,036 
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Teb  Na'Aohai.  Barkb. — The  nomber  of  na- 
tiocal  \>uiks  in  operation  in  the  United  Statea, 
on  October  1,  1868,  was  1,629,  agaiost  1,048  in 
October,  1856,  and  October,  1867.  Thej'  were 
located,  in  October,  1868,  as  follows: 


The  preceding  table  embraces  the  retnms  of 
flftj-six  national  and  of  thirteen  State  banks, 
bring  all  there  were  in  the  city  of  New  Yore 
on  Jannarj  1,  1809,  It  will  be  perceived  that 
the  changes  in  &ft«en  months  were  not  materisL 
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1S8 
fl9 
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4S 
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a,sBo,oia 

S0,8B4,B00 
S4,aS4,SS0 

Disuia  of  Columbia..... 

1,550,000 
8,800,000 

8,aia,400 

>e,404,700 

mnMS. 

12,070,000 

1,710,000 

3,SS6,000 
a,025,»00 

loLuim. 

1,800,000 

88S,000 

eoo,ooo 

636,000 

ToUlOct.  1, 18<8.... 

i,e3e 

1,839 

«438,18»,111 
420,078,416 
416,278,969 

Ort.],lM« 

Oci.  I.  u«. 

0...>.IU>. 

140  Bub. 

l>UB«kl. 

Louia  and  dlM»DDta 

•«».mB,»i4 

»S,SU4U 
4».4«I.B00 

tijm.m 

«6.»T,810 

iSS 

184JM.TSI 

"iSS 

10JIM,U» 

100J>B0.8»fl 

t<wT,ee8,8iT 

^niild^lur*"^  *°  "* 

»r.8flO,lM 
8B,S1T,TO 

D.^-j^di  "d  i^i^'tiBi 

Othar    .toeki,   bond.,   »nd 

Dnft^M^tki^ibi;^.  . 

mjmfia 

R«le.Ule.tamltiin,«<t.. 

5.t;8.«i 

Check!  utd  other  ueh  Itema 

BlUa  or  nallon*]  baUu. 

BlUa  of  other  buka 

148iHI.)»4 

ii,&u.ia4 

U,7U,44S 

LsK<d  tond^n  and  b^H^ 

Compound  bitareat  noiee . . . 
Threo  per  oeot.  eertlflotea. 

Gs.aeo,a(» 

Totd  resDnnaa 

tl,*B6,WI,l« 

tipfejm.tm 

UABiunu. 

Missojw 

4.«S,«B 
lft,U4.eM 

$4U,eS4,Ml 

N.ll™Jb«ik   noli    ont- 

nfi-a.xo 

Dipi.lUoJu.8;diil.\^i.K 

Dds   lo    othar    buiki    and 

»,4W,8»7 
S8,TO).a» 

"«™™-       [o^i^rrta.. 

,iS!ii.. 

l-oiiu  led  DtecoonU 1 

Slocl^^  Bonds,  etc 1 

1187,101,681 
88,6e8;r86 

IflfilTendo™. 1 

68,164,586 

1866,884,881 

C»pil«l ' 

$84,oos,an 

29,477,170 
86,110,841 
67,667,849 
146,918,418 
2,282,643 

^diridujJDopoaUor*.... 

Total  LabiUtieg lt34B,9S6,86B  '|»65,884,88: 


ToUl  uabuitioa |i,4e6.ie;,i4e  I  $i,ss8,aa7^ 

SAvraos  BiNsa.— In  MussachoBettx  the  de- 
posits have  increased  in  ono  year  from  (67,- 
900,671  to  $80,481,583,  or  oser  18  per  cent; 
with  an  average  of  $230.78  to  each  depositor. 
The  popolfltion  of  the  State,  in  IBfiO,  waa 
1,281,066;  the  dcposita,  in  1867,  were  $80,- 
481,683.  The  snrplns  on  hand  was  $3,172,877, 
or  nearly  four  per  cent  The  average  rate  of 
dividend  last  year  was  5.43  per  cent  The 
gross  annual  eipendittirce  fur  the  mana^ment 
of  these  108  savings  institutions  were  $264,226, 
or  less  than  one-third  of  one  per  cent  These 
depoaitors  hold  thirty  millions  of  Government 
and  State  bonds,  ten  millions  of  bank  stock, 
and  twenty-one  milliona  on  bond  and  mort- 
gage, 

Rhode  Island  has  the  largest  aavinga  deposits 
to  each  depositor,  being  $362.G1  for  each.  In 
Rhode  Island  the  deposits  have  increased  from 
$17,761,713  to  $21,418,648,  or  about  20  per 
cent, ;  with  an  average  deposit  of  $362.61,  and 
69,071  depositors  oot  of  an  aggregate  popnla- 
tion,  in  1860,  of  174,620,  This  shows  that  the 
savings  depositors  are  more  than  one-third  of 
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the  population.  This  is  a  most  remarkable 
exhibit  of  labor  and  thrift  'This  State  is,  in 
fact,  a  vast  ^*  bee-hive "  in  its  industrial  pur- 
suits. 

Oonnecticnt  is  the  second  State  in  New  Eng- 
land as  to  the  average  savings  deposits,  having 
reached,  in  1867,  the  sum  of  $261.82.  The  de- 
posits have  increased  from  $27,810,018  to  $86,- 
283,460,  with  138,846  depositors,  who  form 
thirtj  per  cent,  of  the  whole  population.  This 
is  strong  evidence  of  the  industry  and  economy 
of  the  people. 

New  Hampshire  shows  the  next  largest  av- 
erage of  savings.  In  this  State  the  savings 
have  increased  from  $7,857,600,  in  1865,  to 
$13,541,535  in  1867,  or  about  72  per  cent.,  and 
the  depositors  from  42,903  to  55,218,  or  nearly 
80  per  cent.,  with  an  average  deposit  of  $245.24 
to  each.  This  is  a  larger  increase  than  is  shown 
in  any  other  New  England  State. 

Massachusetts  has  a  net  average  sum  of 
$230.76  to  each  depositor,  being  the  fourth  in 
the  average. 

In  the  State  of  Maine  the  savings  deposits 
have  increased,  since  1866,  $1,652,000,  or  about 
42  per  cent.;  and  the  number  of  depositors 
about  37  per  cent.;  showing  an  average  of 
$213.71  to  each  depositor  in  November,  1867. 

Vermont  stands  the  sixth  in  the  New  Eng- 
land States  for  its  number  of  savings  banks  and 
amount  of  deposits,  having  only  ten  of  these 
institutions,  with  an  aggregate  deposit  of  $1,- 
805,086,  an  average  of  $140.54  to  each  depos- 
itor. 

We  now  present  a  recapitulation  of  the  sav- 
ings banks  in  the  States  of  Maine,  New  Hamp- 
shire, Vermont,  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Ishmd, 
Connecticut,  and  New  York,  and  in  the  cities 
of  Baltimore  and  San  Francisco : 

BiaAPmrLATioK. 


The  following  table  shows  the  relative 
number  of  depofidtors  to  the  inhabitants,  tlie 
average  deposit  to  each  inhabitant,  and  the 
average  deposit  to  the  credit  of  each  depo^tor 
in  each  State  named,  near  the  close  of  the 
year  1867: 


STATE. 

Dtpotlton  to 

AT.di^t 

At.  saMto 

MftMMichnfwttiii . . . . .  E  a  i  i 

1  In  8.88 
1  inM.00 
1  in  8.81 
1  In  6.00 
1  in  94.45 
1  in    2.96 

$06  8S 

891 

18  86 

4163 

678 

1SS88 

ttSO  76 

Mftinft..,xi. 

"«8  71 

Coimecticat 

S81  » 

New  Hampflhire 

Vermont 

»45  94 
140  54 

Bhode  Island 

80  50 

New  England 

1  in  4.89 
lin    7.» 

$60  44 
88  91 

$MS96 

New  York 

881  18 

STATES. 

PomUtion, 
1880, 

No.  of  depoft- 
iton,  1887. 

Amoaatef  dapoo- 
Ita,  1887. 

Maine 

038,879 
896,078 
816,008 
1,981,066 
174,960 
460,147 

96.197 
66,918 
19,844 

848,663 
60,071 

188,846 

$5,598,600 

18,541,586 

1,805,086 

New  Hampshire 

Vermont 

Massachnsetts 

Rhode  Island 

Connecticut 

80,431,588 
91,413,648 
86,988,460 

New  England.... 
New  Tork 

8,184,888 
8,880,735 

640,799 

587,466 

96,094 

85,414 

$159,078,919 
151,197,669 

San  Francisco 

19,687,000 

Baltimore 

9,800,795 

ToUls 

1,989,688 

$889,689,199 

The  Sayinos  Banks  of  New  York. — ^From 
the  official  summary  it  appears  that  the  largest 
savings  fonds  outside  of  New  York  Oity  and 
Brooklyn  are,  in  Erie  County,  $7,517,132 ;  Mon- 
roe County,  including  the  city  of  Rochester, 
is  the  next;  Alhany  County  is  the  third ;  Onei- 
da County,  including  Rome  and  IJtica,  is  the 
fourth;  and  Renssekier  County  (mainly  Troy) 
is  the  fifth. 

There  are  thirty-one  counties  in  the  State 
having  no  savings  hanks,  and  six  ooxmtses  hav- 
ing no  national  hanks  estahlished.  There  are 
four  Qounties  in  which  there  are  neither  sav- 
ings hanks  nor  national  hanks,  viz.,  Cattarau- 
gus, Essex,  Hamilton,  and  Yates,  with  a  popn- 
lation  of  92,840. 

The  savings  accumulations  are  mainly  in  the 
large  manufacturing  centres — such  as  New 
York,  Brooklyn,  Albany,  Buffalo,  Troy,  Roch- 
ester, Utica,  etc. 

The  city  of  Buffalo  alone  has  over  $7,000,000 
savings  deposits.  The  next  in  importance 
are :  Rochester,  $5,221,000 ;  Albany,  $3,944,- 
000 ;  Syracuse,  $8,429,000 ;  Troy,  $2,467,000 ; 
Utica,  $2,400,000;  Poughkeepsie,  $1,318,000; 
Auburn,  $1,179,000.  No  other  place  in  the 
State  has  over  one  million  in  savings  de- 
posits. 

Increate  ofSavingt  DepotiU  in  ths  State  of  New  Torh^ 

from  1859  to  1868. 


The  rapid  growth  of  savings  institutions  is 
shown  in  the  following  table: 


Y1AK1864. 

Tbab  1867-'«8. 

STATES. 

No.  of  do- 
podton. 

Amooatof  do- 
podU. 

No.  of  do- 
poiiton. 

Amooatefdo* 
podU. 

Maine 

18,506 
48,175 
11,984 

398,832 
44,853 

121,683 

$8,673,975 
7,661,788 
1,600,000 
63,604,076 
13,815,098 
89,143,888 

96,197 
66,818 
12,&« 

848,658 
69,071 

188,846 

$6,696,600 
18,541,585 
1,806,086 
80,481,588 
31,418,648 
86,388,460 

N.  Hampshire. 

yermont 

Maseachasetto. 
Rhode  Island.. 
Connecticat... 

NewBngland.. 
New  York 

682,881 
400,194 

$117,496,175 
93,786,884 

640,739 
587,486 

$169,078,913 
161,137,663 

Janoaiy. 

Now  York  aty. 

BrpoUyii. 

iBtorior. 

ToUL 

1859 

$86,806,430 

$4,8^10,318 

$7,118,314 

$48,194,887 

1860 

4S,410,0S8 

6,634,060 

9,144.037 

68,178.160 

1861 

48,988,836 

6,791,746 

11,669,835 

67,460,897 

1883 

46,086,035 

6,776,638 

13,331,603 

64,083,150 

1888 

61,385,335 

8,461,963'  16,860,996 

78,638,183 

1864 

63,174,604 

10,817,650.  30,794,180 

98,786,884 

1865 

73,988,796 

18,366,676 

35,698,053 

111,793,4M 

1866 

76,989,488 

14,439,784 

34,068,889 

115,473.566 

1867 

86,574,848 

17,160,474 

38,084  J»7 

181,769,074 

1868 

95,963,110 

19,968,836i  84,166,609 

151,197,563 

The  Oleabino-housb. — ^The  Olearing-houso, 
at  New  York,  commenced  operations  in  Octo- 
ber, 1853.  The  aggregate  operations  for  fif- 
teen years,  October,  1853,  to  October,  1868, 
were — I.  The  aggregate  exchanges  for  each 
year.  II.  The  aggregate  cash  balances  paid 
each  year.  III.  The  average  daily  exchanges 
for  each  year,  and  the  average  daUy  balances, 
as  shown  in  the  following  table : 


Til  miad^lia  CUaring-hoiut. — Agfngalt  Optra- 
tieu/ron  ItanA  2S,  1858,  to  January,  1369. 


BAPTISTS.  The  collective  name  of  those 
ChristiMi  denominationa  -which  rdcct  the  vtt- 
liditj  of  infant  haptism,  and  hold  that  the 
ordlnaiice  of  baptisni  cui  be  administered  only 
to  those  who  have  made  a  personal  profession 
^f  Csjth  io  ChrisL  The  BapUst  churches  also, 
b  general,  maintain  that  the  entire  inuneraion 
of  the  bodj  is  the  only  Bcriptnral  mode  of 
b«ptiam;  jet  the  Mennonites,  who  are  gener- 
all;  reg^«d  as  Baptists,  nse  sprinkling. 
The  most  nnmerons  organization  of  Baptists 
ore  the  Regular  Baptists  in  the  United  Butea, 
who  nmnbet  over  1,000,000  memlwrs.  The 
Frce-WiU  Baptists  are  Armenians  in  theology 
and  open  commanionista,  while  the  Begolar 
Baptists  are  Calviniets  and  close  cotnmnnion- 
i^  The  " Liberal  Baptists"  and  "General 
Baptists"  in  the  United  States  generally  agree 
liih  the  Free-Will  Baptists.  The  Disciples  of 
'hrist  reject  all  creeds  and  confessions  of 
faith  u  of  bamaD  origin,  and  believe  that  the 
(ffcctofbi^itisTniBtho  remission  of  sins.  The 
"Clnrrh  of  God"  believes  feet-washing  to  be, 
1°  BddliiuQ  to  Baptism  and  the  Lord's  Sapper,  a 
Ewsilive  ordinance  of  perpetaal  standiiig  in  the 
Oimh.  The  "ParticuiarBaptiBt8"inEiigland 
ire  Calvanista,  and  divided  on  the  subject  of 
strict  commnnion.  The  "General  Baptists"  lean 
to»ud  the  Dnilarians,  while  the  "  New  Con- 
Motion  of  General  Baptists  "  are  Annonians. 
Hie  Baptist  chnrches  on  the  continent  of  Eu- 
J^  m  Asia,  Africa,  and  Australia,  are  chiefly 
^ches  of  the  Eegnlar  BsptiBta  in  the  United 
Sistta.ind  of  theParticnlar  Baptists  of  England. 
'.  Rbodlab  BAPTiffTB  ts  AuEBioA. — The  sta- 
Mcs  of  regnlar  Baptists  in  the  United  States, 
"^  British  possesBiona  of  North  America,  as 
wported  in  1868,  were  as  follows : 
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District  of  Colombia 

a,ios 

84;6*7 

4e;i39 

IndlBiTenitoiy,  18S0.... 

4,100 

Kansu,  18«i...., 

llllt 

7,T18 
M,OM 

SJZ&r;'."":::::;: 

North  CaroUn.,18»0 

60,632 

Boulh  C«rolimi,  1880 

4«,6S4 

116,S36 

Qerman  &  Dutch  ohureh- 

■■S5 

1,4m 

Bwcdiiih  churohes 

■Welsh  ohnrehes,  I860.... 

Totil  in  the  U.  Btatu. . 

The  total   number   of 
miDisters  (reported  at  the 
dates  above  given  in  the 
•avernl  eiatea)  is    8  MB 
and  of  baptisms,  91,&IS. 
2.-BaptM.  n  the  BrUM 

60S 

s 
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11 

4 

ia,966 

IBS 
119 
276 
101 

1,09*.806 

ija 

West  ludia  Islands: 

IS>1 

Gnmd  total  N.  America 

629 

18,60B  1   l,lST,Stl 

These  Provinces  report  444  ministers  and 
2,036  baptisms. 

The  anniversaries  of  the  (ITorthem)  Baptist 
Societies  were  held  in  Hay,  in  New  York. 
The  receipts  of  the  P'oblication  Society,  in 
both  the  Missionary  and  Business  Departments, 
were  t234,4IS,  an  increase  of  $34,686  over 
the  preceding  year.  It  was  resolved  to  estab- 
lish branch  honsce  in  New  Yorif  and  St.  Lonia. 
Tha  society,  during  the  year,  issned  69  new 
publications  and  sold  in  all  46,670  volumes. 
The  papers  published  by  the  society  are  the 
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Baptist  Quarterly^  the  National  Baptist 
(weekly),  and  the  Young  Reaper  (monthly),  the 
total  number  of  publications,  now  on  the 
society's  catalogue,  amounts  to  982.  The 
ATnerican  Baptist  Historical  Society  received 
during  the  year  an  addition  of  294  volumes 
for  its  library.  The  receipts  of  the  American 
Baptist  Home  Missionary  Society  were  $6,237 
less  than  for  the  preceding  year,  amounting  to 
$135,786.  The  society  sustained  381  mission- 
aries, 30  of  whom  devoted  themselves  to  the 
education  of  colored  preachers.  A  magnifi- 
cent donation  of  25,000  acres  of  land  on  the 
Osage  River,  in  Kansas,  was  received  from  the 
Ottawa  Indians,  to  establish  a  university.  A 
delegation  from  the  Colored  Baptist  Conven- 
tion, at  Nashville,  reported  that  that  body 
represented  a  hundred  thousand  colored  Bap- 
tists. The  American  Baptist  Missionary  Union 
supports  twelve  missions.  In  Asia  there  are 
18  stations  and  400  out-stations ;  in  the  Euro- 
pean missions,  1,828  stations  and  out-stations. 
The  total  number  of  American  missionaries  in 
the  Asiatic  missions  is  98  ;  of  active  helpers, 
about  400.  The  number  of  members  con- 
nected with  the  missions  is  43,775 ;  the  num- 
ber of  churches,  568;  the  number  of  bap- 
tisms in  Asia  and  Europe,  4,200.  The  Ameri- 
can Baptist  Free  Mission  Society ^  which  is  now 
in  the  twenty-sixth  year  of  its  existence,  ex- 
pressed, at  its  anniversary,  continued  devotion 
to  the  antislavery  principles  of  its  organiza- 
tion, which  it  considers  not  yet  wholly  beyond 
the  need  of  support,  and  opposed  to  all  the 
ends  and  objects  of  colonization  of  the  blacks 
in  Africa,  asserting  their  equal  right  with  the 
whites  to  choose  the  United  States  as  their 
residence.  The  union  of  the  society  with  the 
consolidated  Missionary  Convention  (of  col- 
ored Baptists)  which  met  at  Nashville,  Tenn.,  in 
August^  1867,  is  regarded  as  accomplished,  so 
far  as  harmony  of  action  is  concerned,  though 
an  organic  union  has  not  yet  been  effected.  A 
correspondence  has  been  carried  on  with  the 
American  Baptist  Missionary  Union,  which 
has  as  yet  not  produced  a  definite  result, 
though  both  parties  seem  willing  to  CDter  the 
union.  The  receipts  of  the  society  for  the 
year  were J$19, 005.72.  Besides  the  missionaries 
in  the  Southern  States,  the  society  supports 
missionaries  in  Burmah  and  Japan. 

The  Southern  Baptist  Convention  met  at 
Baltimore  on  the  7th  of  May,  and  was  attended 
by  about  two  hundred  delegates.  A  delega- 
tion from  the  American  Home  Missionary  So- 
ciety, with  which  the  convention  has  not  been 
in  correspondence  for  many  years,  was  warmly 
welcomed.  It  was  resolved  to  remove  the  Sun- 
day-school Board  to  Memphis.  Thirty  churches 
have  been  constituted  among  the  freedmen  by 
the  missionaries,  twenty-four  meeting-houses 
have  been  commenced,  and  ten  finished.  The 
Board  of  Foreign  Missions  of  this  convention 
sustains  missions  in  China  and  Africa.  The 
following  are  the  statistics  of  the  other  South- 
cm  Baptist  Societies,   as  reported  in  1868: 


Home  Missionary  Society — Receipts,  $25,- 
994.75 ;  missionaries,  l08 ;  number  of  persons 
baptized,  1,918,  of  whom  611  were  colore<l; 
sermons  preached,  7,869;  visits  made,  12,467. 
Indian  Missions — ^Receipts,  $452.83.  Sunday- 
school  Board — Contributions,  $2,521.98.  Pub- 
lications, 2,000,000  pages. 

II.  "  Fbeb-Will  Baptists,"  "  Libbrax  Bap- 
tists," AND  "General  Baptists,"  in  Amer- 
ica.— According  to  the  Free- Will  Baptist 
Register  for  1869,  the  statistics  of  this  denomi- 
nation in  1868  were  as  follows : 


YEARLY  MEETINQS. 

1^ 
U 

9 

4 
6 
9 
6 
8 
6 
5 
6 
4 
8 
8 
6 
6 
5 
4 
2 
4 
8 
2 
4 
10 
6 
9 
8 
8 
4 
8 
4 

9 

*  • 

150 

1 

•a-S 

n 

|i 

New  Hampeblre 

183 
72 
100 
112 
61 
43 
88 
89 
87 
40 
15 
12 
42 
18 
85 
15 
9 
42 
18 
10 
24 
96 
20 
66 
62 
23 
27 
18 
19 

46 
6 

188 
GO 
90 
85 
48 
44 
88 
26 
29 
80 
15 
14 
35 
19 
27 
16 

'\ 

19 
97 
21 
65 
62 
80 
2:) 
10 
19 

86 
5 

8.841 

Maine  (Western) 

4,;CS 

Maine  (Central) 

6,136 

Penobscot 

3.74S 

Vennont.. 

2,772 

Rhode  Island  and  MassachuBetta. 
Holland  Pnrohafio 

4,9£>: 
1,909 

Genesee 

1,424 

1«343 

New  York  and  Pennsylvania 

St,  Lawrence 

1,043 

Union 

679 

Central  New  York 

&,016 

Pennsylvania 

9tS 

Ohio  and  Pennsvlvania 

1,602 

Ohio  (Northern) 

669 

Ohio .' 

712 

Ohio  Rlyer 

1  946 

Marion,  Ohio 

992 

Indiana 

317 

NoH^em  Indlaoft 

613 

Hichifiin 

8^ 

St.  Joseph's  Valley 

fv'-tS 

minoia 

2.504 

Wisconsin 

2.ftf>4 

Iowa 

1  123 

Iowa  (Northern) 

^(►J 

(Canada  West 

fK\ 

Minnesota. 

6^ 

Quarterly    Meetings    not    con- 
nected   

1069 

Chnrches  not  connected 

147 

Total 

1,279 

1,161 

61.244 

Showing  an  increase  of  2  quarterly  meet- 
ings, 2  churches,  27  ministers,  and  2,033  mem- 
bers.   There  are  also  87  "licensed  preachers.'* 

The  societies,  etc.,  of  the  Free- Will  Baptist 
Church,  are  the  printing  establishments  at  Do- 
ver, N.  H.,  and  Chicago,  a  theological  school 
at  New  Hampton,  N.  H.,  a  Foreign  Mission 
Society,  a  Home  Mission  Society,  an  Educa- 
tion Society,  a  Female  Systematic  Beneficence 
Society,  a  Sabbath-school  Union,  a  Temperance 
Society,  the  Western  Home  Mission  Committee, 
the  New  York  State  Mission  Society,  and  the 
Commission  for  the  Promotion  of  Education  in 
the  South. 

The  Free- Will  Baptists  have  four  colleges : 
Bates  College,  at  Lewiston,  Me.  ;  Hillsdale 
College,  at  Hillsdale,  Mich.;  West  Virginia 
College,  at  Flemington,  W.  Va. ;  and  Ridge- 
ville  College,  at  Ridgeville,  Ind.  They  have 
thirteen  male  and  female  seminaries  and  acad- 
emies. 

The  twentieth  Triennial  Session  of  the  Gen- 
eral Conference  of  Free-Will  Baptists  met  at 
Buffalo,  on  the  7th  of  October.    About  seventv 
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members  and  a  nomber  of  Tisitors  were  pres- 
ent, among  whom  was  a  representatiTe  of  the 
Free  Christian  Baptists  of  New  Bninswiok, 
who  reported  that  his  denomination  bad  adopt- 
ed the  Free- Will  Baptist  Articles  of  Faith, 
and  that  they  had  received  six  hundred  mem- 
bers, by  baptism,  daring  the  past  year.  A 
prominent  feature  of  the  business  was  the 
adoption  of  articles  under  which  the  society 
shoold  be  incorporated.  The  subject  of  chang- 
ing the  name,  by  adopting  tiiat  of  Baptist  or 
Free  Baptist  or  Union  Baptist,  was  agitat- 
ed; bnt  the  Conference  resolved  to  adhere 
to  the  name  of  "Free- Will  Baptist."  The 
Liberty  Association  of  Free -Will  (hereto- 
fore (xeneral)  Baptists  of  Indiana,  numbering 
25  churches  and  1,653  members,  and  the  Ohio 
Association  of  Free-Will  (heretofore  Generd) 
Baptist^  numbering  about  12  churches  and  500 
members,  were  received  by  delegates  into  the 
Conference.  A  net  increase  of  members  was 
reported  of  9,420,  the  present  membership  being 
6-3,440.  The  Home  Mission  Society,  now  in 
the  thirty-second  year  of  its  existence,  reported 
its  receipts  to  be  ten  times  as  great  as  during 
its  first  years.  The  American  Missionary  As- 
sociation states  that  this  denomination  has  done 
more,  according  to  its  numbers,  forthefreedmen 
than  any  other  people.  Over  thirty-five  thou- 
sand dollars  have  been  raised,  in  a  little  over  a 
year,  for  the  various  departments  of  mission 
work.  Taking  the  Eastern  and  Western  work 
together  among  the  freedmen,  this  society  has 
sustained  37 laborers  and  1,800  scholars;  has 
established  ten  new  churches  and  one  quarterly 
meeting,  containing  1,800  members,  and  is 
supporting  two  normal  schools.  In  the  de- 
partment of  Home  Missions  proper,  there  are 
24  ministers,  making  altogether  60  Home  Mis- 
donary  laborers.  Several  associations  are  re- 
ported in  Alabama  as  agreeing  with  the  Free- 
Will  Baptists,  with  whom  the  Society  hopes  to 
arrange  for  a  Union. 

This  Church  has  had  for  many  years  flour- 
\»hmg  missions  in  India.  The  last  annual  re- 
port again  shows  favorable  progress.  The  re- 
port recommended  the  policy  for  the  future  of 
keeping  a  sufficient  force  only  in  the  field  to 
superintend  native  preachers  and  teachers.  In 
Turkey  the  field  seems  to  be  open.  The  re- 
ceipts for  the  year  have  been  about  $10,500. 
A  resolution  was  adopted  looking  to  the  open- 
ing of  additional  missions  in  China  and  Turkey. 
The  members  of  the  Church  were  advised  to 
give  this  Society  the  preference  in  their  oon- 
tributions  over  those  not  of  their  denomination. 
The  Home  and  Foreign  Mission  Society  are  to 
be  united  into  one  afCer  1871. 

The  "Liberal  Baptists**  or  "  General  Bap- 
tirts,"  two  associations  of  which,  as  reported 
fibove,  joined  the  "  Free-Will  Baptists  "  at  their 
General  Conference  in  November,  had  previ- 
ously (May  28th)  held  a  convention  at  Fort 
Branch,  Indiana,  for  the  purpose  of  promoting 
a  union  of  all  Baptists  believing  in  "  free  salva- 
tion and  firee  communion.*'    It  appeared  that 


there  were  two  associations  in  Indiana,  three 
in  Kentucky,  three  in  Illinois,  three  in  Geor- 
gia, one  in  Alabama,  one  Separatist  Baptist  in 
Illinois,  one  Free-Will  Baptist  in  Tennessee. 
The  total  number  of  memoers  was  estimated 
at  8,000  or  10,000.  Six  of  the  associations  re- 
ported as  follows: 

Cumberland  Association,  Ky Z4S  members. 

Union  "  Ky 612         " 

.     Ohio  "  III 556         " 

Southern  HUnoia  "  111 686 

Union  Grove        "  111 830 

Liberty                 "           Ind.... 1,412 
United                   »*           Ind....  1.480 
Centnd  (General  Fiee-WUl)  As- 
sociation, 111 819         *' 


u 


t( 


Total 4,748 

III.  Otheb  Baptist  Denominations  m 
Amebioa. — The  statistics  of  other  American 
denominations  practising  immersion  are  as  fol- 
lows: 


DENOMINATIOXS. 

Aatoe'si. 

Charchca. 

ToCPop. 

W 

Anti-Mission  Baptists 

Free-Will  Baptists 

180 
147 

•  • 

4 

10 

. . 

1,800 

1.264 

18 

68 

860 

5,000 
200 

105,000 

60,258 

8,000 

7,088 

82,000 

600,000 
20,000 
86.280 

Six-Principle  Baptists,  1860, 

Seventh-Dav  Baptists 

Church  of  God  (Winehren- 
narians) 

Disciples  (CampbeUites). . . 
Tunkers,  1860 

Mennonites,  1860 

' 

These  denominations  have  5,022  members. 

The  fifty-fourth  General  Conference  of  the 
Seventh-Day  Baptists  was  held  at  Albion,  Wis- 
consin, September  10th.  A  prominent  subject 
of  discussion  was  the  expediency  of  creating  a 
denominational  literature,  particularly  in  the 
matter  of  Sabbath-school  libraries,  and  of  a 
Hymn-book.  Measures  were  taken  to  publish 
a  Sabbath-school  paper.  The  organization  of 
the  General  Conference  was  perfected  by  the 
adoption  of  a  constitution.  The  state  of  the 
churches  and  mia^^ionary  interests  of  the  So- 
ciety was  reported  as  hopeful. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  German  Bap- 
tists or  Tunkers  was  held  at  Millersburg,  In- 
diana, on  the  2d  of  June,  and  was  attended  by 
about  6,000  persona.  Among  the  questions 
discussed  were:  the  nature  of  Scriptural  di- 
vorces, which  has  been  under  discussion  for 
the  last  ten  years;  taxation  for  church  pur- 
poses, which  was  decided  to  be  not  unscrip- 
tural,  but  inexpedient;  lycenms,  which  were 
not  indorsed ;  whether  voting  for  persons  in  the 
ministry  is  more  in  accord  with  the  gospel  order 
than  casting  lots — decided  in  the  affirmative ; 
the  reception  of  ministers  of  other  orders ;  feet 
washing ,  the  Sunday-school  system ;  the  stand 
of  ministers;  support  of  evangelists.  The  Ques- 
tion of  adherence  to  the  name  of  German  bap- 
tists was  decided  in  favor  of  adherence. 

IV,  Baptists  in  Great  Bbitain. — The 
largest  body  of  Baptists  in  England  are  the 
"Particular  Baptists"  or  "Calvinistic  Bap- 
tists." Most  of  the  churches  of  this  class  are 
connected  with  the  "Baptist  Union."    In  1868 
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the  follofring  statbtics  were  reported  of  the 
churches  in  connection  with  the  ^* Union:" 
Komber  of  charcbes,  2,411 ;  of  chapels,  2,648 ; 
of  memberB,  221,524,  a  clear  increase  of  7,757. 
Additions  to  the  ministrj,  88 ;  25  new  places  of 
worship  have  been  erected  at  a  cost  of  £83,623, 
and  31  others  enlarged^  The  *'  General  Bap- 
tists," who  lean  toward  the  "  Unitarians,"  re- 
ported, in  1868,  20,399  members,  537  less  than 
in  1865.  The  baptisms  of  1867  fell  short  of 
those  ofl862  by  619. 

The  ^^  Baptist  Union,"  at  its  meeting  held  in 
Maj,  declared  in  favor  of  the  establishment  of 
on  equitable  system  of  national  edacation,  with 
separation  of  secular  and  religions  instmction, 
the  former  only  to  be  controlled  by  the  State. 
The  receipts  of  the  Baptist  Missionary  Society 
were  £39,912,  the  largest  it  ever  has  had  ex- 
cept in  the  Jabilee  year.  The  number  of 
missionaries  and  assistants  was  58 ;  of  native 
churches,  105;  of  members  connected  with 
missions,  6,200. 

V.  Bax^tistb  ov  the  Cos'nsKST  OF  Europe. 
— ^The  Baptist  Churches  on  the  Continent  of 
Europe  have  generally  been  organized  by  the 
American  Baptist  Missionary  Union,  and  most 
of  them  remain  in  comiection  with  it.  Accord- 
ing to  the  last  annnal  report  of  the  Union,  the 
statistics  of  the  Baptist  churches  on  the  Conti- 
nent of  Europe  were,  in  December,  1667,  as 
follows : 


COUNTRIES. 

Fnrnoe 

Germany 

Denmark 

Holland 

Switzerland.... 

Poland 

Busftia 

Sweden 


CbarrhM, 

MAtDlwn, 

1M7. 

Dw.,  1M7. 

878 

67 

12,631 

17 

1,726 

60 

292 

853 

8 

918 

199 

7,444 

297 

23,796 

Dm.,  18M. 

868 

11,894 

1,726 

62 

292 

812 

857 

6,876 

22,462 


Outside  of  Sweden,  where  the  Baptist  missions 
are  self-supporting  and  independent,  tliere  are, 
in  the  European  missions,  1,118  stations,  with 
about  250  ministers  and  colportenrs ;  102  Sun- 
day-schools, with  3,194  scholars.  The  church- 
es in  Sweden  form  10  Associations. 

VI.  Asia. — ^The  missions  of  the  American 
Baptist  Missionary  Union  in  Burmah  now  con- 
stitute a  separate  Association.  The  convention 
of  1867  was  attended  by  91  members,  of  whom 
16  were  American  missionaries,  20  native  or- 
dained Dreachers,  88  native  unordained  preach- 
ers, and  18  native  laymen.  There  are  10  dis- 
tricts, with  20  missions.  The  number  of  bap- 
tisms reported  in  1866  and  1867  is  1,172 ;  pres- 
ent number  of  members,  19,231  ;  pupils  in 
schools,  4,617 ;  of  churches,  360 ;  of  ordained 
native  preachers,  66 ;  of  unordained  native 
preachers,  246.  The  total  of  benevolent  con- 
tributions from  12  missions,  for  the  two  years, 
is  20, 187  rupees.  The  contributions  for  schools, 
books,  etc.,  fVom  6  missions,  6,368  rupees. 
There  have  been  issued  in  the  year  ending 


September  30,  1867,  from  the  miaaon  press  at 
Bangoon,  a  total  of  90,750  copies  of  books  and 
tracta,  comprising  5,502,800  pages.  The  theo- 
logical seminary  at  Rangoon  has  had  nn  aver- 
age attendance  of  about  58  pupils,  who  were 
supported  at  a  total  expense  ot  $1,875.70,  or 
$23.72  each.  Two  missions  (Bass^  snd  Ran- 
goon) are  supported  in  Burmah  by  the  Amer- 
ican Free  Mission  Society.  In  the  Bassein 
mission  there  is  1  missionary  on  duty,  with  a 
Karen  co-laborer.  Memb^  5,862;  village 
schools,  43;  pupils,  1,173.  In  the  Rangoon 
mission  there  are  2  missionaries;  nearly  1.000 
members  have  been  added  in  6  years ;  20  new 
chapels  were  erected  last  year.  Pupils  in  the 
Bchools,  1,500. 

The  distinguishing  feature  of  the  Assamese 
mission  (Amer.  Bapt.  Miss.  Union)  daring  the 
past  year  has  been  the  work  among  the  Garos, 
where  a  chnrch  of  nearly  40  members  has 
sprung  np  almost  in  a  day.  There  are  two 
schools,  and  four  Gsro  assistants  are  already 
engaged.  There  has  been  issued  a  total  of 
547,400  pages  of  books  and  tracts  from  the 
press  of  this  mission. 

The  Mission  to  the  Teloogoos  (Amer.  Bapt. 
Miss.  Union)  reports  the  following  statistics: 
Missionaries,  3,  and  their  wives ;  native  assist- 
ants, etc.,  9;  stations,  6;  members,  139,  an  in- 
crease of  93.  Local  receipts  of  over  1,200  ru- 
pees have  been  realized  at  the  Nellore  station. 

In  Siam,  the  Amer.  Bapt.  Miss.  Union  sup- 
ports 1  missionary  and  wife,  and  has  1  station. 
There  are  24  members,  an  increase  of  2; 
2  missionaries  and  their  wives  and  2  female 
missionaries  labor  among  the  Chinese  popula- 
tion of  Siam.  The  number  of  members  of  this 
mission  is  53 ;  number  of  baptized  during  the 
year,  40. 

In  Chinck,  the  Amer.  Bapt.  ^ss.  Union  has 
now  two  missions:  the  Southern  China  Mis- 
sion (late  Tie  Chin)  and  Eastern  China  Mis- 
sion (late  Ningpo  Mission).  The  statistics  of 
the  former  mission  were :  Missionaries,  S,  and 
their  wives ;  out-statioifs,  11 ;  native  assistants, 
9,  2  of  whom  have  been  ordained  during  the 
year.  The  statistics  of  the  latter :  Missiona- 
ries, 4,  and  thoir  wives ;  native  assistants,  etc., 
16;  stations  and  out-stations,  12;  preaching- 
plaoes,  13;  churches,  6;  baptized,  30;  mem- 
bers, 178;  local  contributions,  $93.49.  A  new- 
station  has  been  opened  at  Hang  Ghau,  100 
miles  from  Ningpo.  It  has  8  members.  The 
Board  of  Foreign  Missions  of  the  Southern 
Baptist  Convention  sustains  in  China  7  Ameri- 
can missionaries  with  several  native  helpers,  at 
Canton,  Shanghai,  and  Shantung.  The  mission 
has  180  members,  of  whom  39  have  been  bap- 
tized during  the  year.  The  Seventh-Day  Bap- 
tist Missionary  Society  has  a  mission  church 
of  20  members,  with  a  native  pastor. 

The  mission  of  the  Free- Will  Baptists  in 
India  has  been  more  than  usually  successful. 
There  are  now  some  70  or  80  pupils  in  the  nor- 
mal schools,  over  900  in  the  boarding  and  day 
schools,  and  about  700  in  the  Sabbath-schools. 
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la  one  of  the  girls*  schools  81  out  of  98  have 
been  baptized.  Over  $168,000  have  been  ex- 
pended in  the  last  36  years,  with  a  result  of  4 
cburcheB  and  149  members. 

In  JajMm  there  is  a  mission  of  the  American 
Free  Mission  Society.  In  the  spring  of  1867, 
Mr.  Goble,  the  missionary,  visited  the  northern 
portion  of  Sikok,  the  central  Japanese  island. 
Oo  the  Tessel  were  two  Japanese  passengers, 
nara]  officers  of  the  princes  of  Awa  and  T6sa, 
the  latter  having  been  a  pupil  in  Mrs.  Goblets 
school  Through  him  Mr.  Ooble  became  ac- 
qaainted  with  several  influential  Japanese  offi- 
cers, from  whom  he  received  a  very  cordial 
iaTitation  to  visit  and  locate  himself  in  Tdsa, 
tlie  southern  part  of  Sikok. 

VI.  Afbica. — ^The  Baptists  in  Liberia  have 
20  organized  churches,  12  ordained  preachers, 
!md  1,300  members.  They  received  assistance, 
until  1861,  from  the  Southern  Baptist  Board. 
The  missionary  premises  of  the  Board  at  Yoru- 
ba  were  destroyed  by  a  mob,  and  the  mission- 
aries driven  to  Lagos.  One  of  the  missionaries 
(¥r.  Phillips)  returns  to  America  for  his  health, 
leaving  Mr.  Stone  alone. 

The  African  mis:rion  of  the  American  Union 
ia  to  he  resumed. 

A  missionary  convention  was  held  at  Mar- 
shall, on  the  Junk  River,  in  Liberia,  on  Wednes- 
day, March  25,  and  Thursday,  March  26,  1868. 
Ten  Baptist  churches  were  represented.  It 
was  nnanimously  voted  to  organize  the  "  Libe- 
rian  Baptist  MissioBary  Union,"  for  "  the  evan- 
grlization  of  the  heathen  "  within  the  borders 
of  the  republic  of  Liberia,  "and  contiguous 
thereto.^'  Twelve  fields  of  missionary  labor 
were  designated  and  commended  to  the  care 
of  the  nearest  churches.  Rev.  John  T.  Rich- 
ardson was  appointed  a  commissioner  to  repre- 
sent the  "Liherian  Baptist  Missionary  Union" 
in  the  United  States.  Two  young  men  were 
chosen  as  students  of  divinity  to  accompany 
the  commissioner,  in  order  to  be  educated  for 
the  ministry. 

BAUGHEEt,  Henbt  L.,  D.  D.,  an  American 
Lutheran  clerg^yman,  teacher  and  college  Presi- 
*lent,  bom  at  Abbottstown,  Pa.,  about  1805 ; 
died  at  Gettysburg,  Pa.,  April  14,  1868.  He 
graduated  at  Dickinson  College,  Carlisle,  Pa., 
^  1825,  studied  theology  at  Princeton  and  Got- 
tysbnrg,  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  Maryland 
Synod,  and  elected  pastor  at  Boonsboro,  Md., 
m  1829  and  in  1830  called  to  Gettysburg  to 
take  charge  of  a  classical  school,  called  into 
^tence  by  the  exigencies  of  the  Lutheran 
Theological  Seminary,  already  established 
there.  The  school  rapidly  expanded  into  a 
«>llege,  and  in  1832  Bev.  Dr.  Krauth  became 
rts  first  President,  while  Mr.  Baugher  filled 
tiie  chair  of  the  Greek  language  and  Bclles- 
^ttres.  He  continued  in  this  professorship 
^  1850,  when,  on  the  retirement  of  Dr. 
^uth  fipom  the  presidency  of  the  college,  he 
^u  chosen  his  successor,  and  continued  in 
toat  position  until  his  death.  He  was  an  ex- 
cfcUent  and  successful  teacher,  an  able  execu- 


tive officer,  uniting  courtesy  and  kindness  with 
strict  discipline,  a  ready  and  eloquent  preacher, 
and  an  easy,  graoeftd  and  accomplished  writer. 
He  was  a  frequent  and  valued  contributor  to 
the  Evangelical  Heview^  as  well  as  to  the  Lu- 
theran papers ;  but,  aside  from  his  contributions 
to  these,  his  baccalaureate  and  other  addresses, 
and  some  occasional  sermons  and  essays,  he 
has  left  little  published  matter  to  demonstrate 
his  rare  abilities.  His  health  had  been  gener- 
ally robust,  and  his  last  illness,  an  affection  of 
the  throat,  was  of  only  eight  days*  duration. 

BAVARIA,  a  kingdom  in  South  Germany. 
King,  Ludwig  II.,  bom  August  26,  1845 ;  suc- 
ceeded his  father,  Maximilian  II.,  on  March  10, 
1864.  Prime  minister  (since  January  1, 1867), 
Prince  Clovis  von  Hohenlohe-SchillingsfQrst. 
Bavaria  has  an  area  of  29,373  square  miles, 
and,  according  to  the  census  of  1667,  a  popu- 
lation of  4,824,421,  which  was  divided  as  fol- 
lows among  the  eight  provinces  of  the  king- 
dom: 

InliabltaBli. 

Upper  Bavaria 827,669 

Lower  Bavaria 594,511 

Palatinate 626,066 

Upper  PalatiAkte  and  Batiabon 491,295 

Upper  Franconia 685,060 

Central  Franoonia 679,688 

Lower  FranQonia 684,972 

Suabia 586,160 

Total 4,824,421 

A  census  of  religious  denominations,  taken  in 
1852,  showed  8,176,888  Catholics,  1,288,894 
Protestants,  6,560  other  Christians,  and  56,088 
Israelites.  In  December,  1867,  a  new  census 
of  religious  denominations  was  taken,  but  its 
results  had  not  been  published  in  January, 
1869.  It  was  thought  that  the  number  of 
Catholics  would  amount  to  about  8,800,000, 
Protestants  1,820,000,  other  Christians  6,000, 
Israelites  64,000.  The  capital,  Munich,  had, 
in  1867,  170,688  inhabitants.  The  army,  ac- 
cording to  the  law  of  January  80,  1868,  con- 
sists, first,  of  the  standing  army,  and,  second, 
of  the  landwehr.  The  standing  army  is  divided 
into  the  active  army  and  the  reserve.  The 
time  of  service  is  three  years  in  the  active 
army,  three  years  in  the  reserve,  and  five  years 
in  the  landwehr.  The  active  army  consists  of 
49,949  men.  In  the  budget  for  one  year  of  the 
ninth  financial  period  (1868  and  1869),  both 
revenues  and  expenditures  are  estimated  at 
87,144,606  florins.  The  public  debt  in  April, 
1866,  amounted  to  834,405,150  florins  (of 
which  121,789,300  was  railroad  debt). 

Bavaria  celebrated,  in  1868,  the  fiftieth  an- 
niversary of  the  constitution,  which,  with 
slight  modifications,  still  exists  in  the  country. 
The  king,  on  this  occasion,  issued  the  follow- 
ing proclamation  to  the  people : 

Palaoe  of  Bero,  Miw  2Uh. 
Fifty  years  to-day  have  elapsed  since  the  first  King 
of  Bavaria,  my  ancestor,  Maximilian  I.^  granted  a 
constitution  to  the  country.  The  principles  on 
yrhioh  this  fundamental  law  rests  have  not  ceased  to 
rule,  unrestrictedly,  the  nation^  from  that  memorable 
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day  on  which  the  beneflta  of  the  new  Institutiona  farewell  proclamation  that  he  had  sought  the 

drew  closer  and  made  more  cordial  the  ties  which  for  -welfare  of  his  people  before  his  own,  and  that 

S^iSr  'Fla?.5Slo\t?^"wm;SlASi  his  hewtstm  glowed  with  affection  for  Bavam 

anoostoni,  I  aUo  will  bear  aloft  the  standard  of  the  «id  Orermany.     Ine  twenty  years  which  have 


piness  in  that  of  my  people.-Louis.  '  "  —  happier  th^  th^ose'hi  whicThe  wore  tlTe 
On  May  26th  a  treaty  was  concluded  be-  crown.  His  contributions  from  his  private  in- 
tween  Bavaria  and  the  United  States  as  to  the  come  to  Catholic  institutions  in  the  United 
nationality  of  emigrants.  Its  stipulations  are  States  exceed  110,000  florins.  More  than 
similar  to  those  of  the  American  treaty  upon  twenty  different  institutions,  chiefly  educa- 
the  same  subject  with  the  North-German  Con-  tional,  were  thus  aided  by  him. 
federation.  (See  Germany.)  BEACH,  Mosks  Yale,  an  American  publish- 
BAVABIA,  LuDWio,  Kabl  August  (Louis  er  and  editor,  bom  in  Wallingford,  Conn.,  Jan- 
I.),  EZ-KiNO  OF,  born  at  Munich,  August  25,  nary  Y,  1800 ;  died  in  the  same  town,  July 
1786,  died  at  Nice,  France,  February  29,  1868.  19,  1868.  In  early  ^boyhood  he  exhibited 
He  was  the  son  of  Maximilian  Joseph,  King  of  unusual  skill  in  mechanics,  and  whOe  attending 
Bavaria,  and  was  educated  at  the  Universities  school,  or  at  home,  he  was  constantly  whit- 
of  Landshut  and  Gdttingen,  and  served  in  the  tling  out  models  of  machines,  or  making  cnri- 
campaign  against  Austria,  in  1809.  He  had  a  ous  contrivances  of  wood.  When  fourteen 
remarkable  taste  for  the  fine  arts,  and  paid  years  of  age  he  was  apprenticed  to  a  cabinet- 
much  more  attention  to  painting  aud  sculpture  maker  in  Hartford,  and,  by  diligence  in  pcr- 
than  to  the  principles  of  government.  He  forming  extra  tasks,  was  able  to  purchase  his 
saved  as  much  as  possible  from  his  allowance  freedom  in  his  eighteenth  year.  After  being 
as  crown  prince,  to  invest  in  w%rks  of  art,  and  employed  as  a  journeyman  in  Northampton, 
bnilt  at  his  own  cost  the  magnificent  Glypto-  Mass.,  a  short  time,  he  went  into  business  for 
thek,  at  Munich.  On  his  accession  to  the  himself,  and  it  was  not  long  before  his  cabinet- 
throne  after  his  father's  death,  October  13,  work  was  reputed  to  be  the  best  in  the  country. 
1825,  he  speedily  became  popular  from  his  lib-  Yet  his  business  was  unsuccessful,  and  he  re- 
eral  schemes  of  government,  economic  reforms,  moved  to  Springfield,  where  he  neglected  other 
and  his  enlightened  patronage  of  letters  and  interests,  to  experiment  with  a  gunpowder  en- 
art.  He  opened  the  first  railway  in  Germany,  gine  for  propelling  balloons.  Not  succeeding 
and  promoted  the  canal  which  opened  water  with  this  invention,  he  next  attempted  to  open 
communication  between  the  Main  and  the  Dan-  steam  navigation  on  the  Connecticut  River, 
ube.  He  removed  the  University  of  Landshut  between  Hartford  and  Springfield,  and  would 
to  Munich,  reorganized  the  Academy  of  Fine  have  done  so,  if  the  state  of  his  affairs  had  not 
Arts,  and  erected  the  Odeon,  Basilica,  the  Royal  obliged  him  to  cease  operations  before  his 
Palace,  the  Gate  of  Victory,  and  the  new  Pina-  steamer  was  completed.  Others,  for  adopting 
oothek  at  Munich,  and  the  Walhalla  at  Ratis-  his  plan,  gained  much  credit,  taking  a  steamer 
bon.  In  the  sphere  of  learning  he  gave  great  over  Enfield  Falls,  a  feat  that  had  been  looked 
encouragement  to  the  prosecution  of  historical  on  as  impossible.  Soon  afterward  Mr.  Beach 
studies,  and  attested  his  taste  for  poetry,  by  Invented  a  rag-cutting  machine,  which  has 
the  publication  of  two  volumes,  of  his  own  been  generally  used  by  paper-mills,  yet  he  re- 
composition,  one  entitled  "Poems"  (1829),  the  ceived  no  pecuniary  benefit  from  his  machine, 
other  "  Companions  of  the  Wallialla ''  (1843).  because  he  delayed  taking  out  a  patent  for  it! 
The  ultramontane  or  clerical  party,  after  a  He  next  removed  to  Ulster  County,  N.  Y., 
time,  began  to  gain  the  ascendency  over  him,  where  he  became  interested  in  an  extensive 
and  the  former  liberal  and  constitutional  mon-  paper-mill,  and  though  amassing  a  large  prop- 
arch  became  a  reactionist.  In  1831  the  ultra-  erty  in  six  years,  he  lost  it  all  during  the 
montanists  began  to  predominate  in  his  coun-  seventh.  This  was  the  last  of  his  reverses^ 
oils,  *  and  within  the  next  ten  years  the  num-  In  1835  he  came  with  his  family  to  New  York 
ber  of  convents  was  doubled.  Behr,  Eisen-  City,  where  he  bought  an  interest  in  The  Stin 
mann,  Volkhardt,  and  other  liberals  were  ex-  newspaper,  and  in  a  short  time  became  its  sole 
iled  or  imprisoned.  In  1846,  however,  a  change  proprietor.  The  wealth  which  he  acquired  in 
was  made ;  the  minister  Abel  and  his  successor  publishing  this  paper  made  him  prominent  in 
were  both  dismissed  from  office,  and  the  King  banking  and  other  financial  operations.  Presi- 
called  a  Liberal  to  fill  the  place.  The  peers  dent  Polk  sent  him  to  Mexico,  during  the 
were,  however,  mostly  reactionists.  Serious  Mexican  war,  to  arrange  a  treaty  of  peace, 
riots  ensued  in  1848,  and  the  people  now  be-  The  negotiations,  though  satisfactory,  were 
gan  to  clamor  for  reforms,  and  for  a  special  con-  broken  off  by  a  false  report,  announcing  that 
vocation  of  the  Chambers  (the  Bavarian  Legis-  Santa  Anna  had  annihilated  General  Taylor^s 
latnre).  The  King  refused  both  requests,  and  army.  Mr.  Beach  retired  from  business  in 
there  were  strong  indications  of  a  revolution.  1857,  and  up  to  the  time  of  his  death  resided 
On  the  21st  of  March  the  King  abdicated  in  in  his  native  town,  where  his  liberality  and 
favor  of  his  son  Maximilian,  protesting  in  his  readiness  to  aid  in  all  movements  for  the  im- 
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proTement  of  the  place,  and  its  intellectual  and 
moral  advancement,  greatlj  endeared  him  to 
its  citizens. 

BELGIUM,  a  kingdom  in  Europe.  King, 
Leopold  n.,  bom  April  9, 1865 ;  succeeded  his 
father,  Leopold!.,  on  December  10,  1665.  The 
onlj  son  of  the  king,  Prince  Leopold,  bom 
June  12,  1859,  died  in  January,  1869.  Heir- 
apparent  is  now  the  king's  only  brother,  Count 
Philip  of  Flanders,  bom  March  24,  1837,  mar- 
ried April  25, 1867,  to  Princess  Maria  of  Hohen- 
zoIlem-Sigm&ringen.  The  area  is  11,873  square 
miles.  The  population  was  estimated  in  De- 
cember, 1865,  at  4,984,451,  but  in  1866,  accord- 
ing to  the  *'*'  provisional ''  results  of  the  census 
of  that  year,  it  only  amounted  to  4,839,094. 
The  following  cities  had  above  100,000  inhab- 
itants: Bmssels,  163,434  (with  eight  adjacent 
commimilies,  286,827);  Ghent,  116,607;  Ant- 
werp, 123,571 ;  Liege,  101,699. 

The  ministry  was  reorganized  on  January  8, 
1S08,  so  as  to  consist  of  the  following  mem- 
bers :  President  of  the  Council  and  Minister 
of  Finance,  Hubert  Fr^re-Orban,  appointed 
January  3, 1868 ;  Minister  of  Justice,  Jules  Ba- 
rs, November  12,  1865;  Minister  of  Foreign 
Afiairs,  J  ales  van  der  Stichelen,  January  8, 
1868 ;  Minister  of  War,  General  Renard,  Jan- 
uary 8,  1868 ;  Minister  of  the  Interior,  Eudore 
Pirmez,  January  8,  1868;  Minister  of  Public 
Works,  Jamar,  January  3,  1868.  • 

The  budget  for  1868,  as  approved  by  the 
Chambers,  fixed  the  revenue  at  169,403,280 
frano;  the  expenditures  at  171,911,650  francs. 
The  national  debt,  in  1868,  amounted  to  717,- 
155,214  francs. 

The  army,  according  to  the  law  of  April  5th, 
is  to  be  raised,  in  time  of  war,  to  100,000  men. 

The  exports  and  imports  of  Belgium,  in 
1866  and  1865  were  as  follows  (value  in  mill- 
ions of  francs) : 


OOmiTRIES. 

ExroBis. 

lairoBT*. 

1«SC 

IBM. 

IMe.              IMS. 

£urope 

679.27 

157.78 

8.92 

1.88 

■  ■  «  • 

611.88 

186.87 

6.24 

4.44 

•  •  •  • 

611.86 

29.94 
0.51 
1.29 
0.10 

676.78 

24.12 

0.88 

1.30 
0.18 

Azaericft 

Asia 

Africa 

Australia 

Total 

747.86 

756.43 

648.20 

601.66 

The  amount  of  shipping  during  1866  was  as 
follows:  Arrivals,  4,568  vessels,  of  1,067,886 
tons;  clearances.  4,478  vessels  of  1,029,113 
tons.  The  merchant  navy,  on  December  81, 
1865,  consisted  of  98  vessels,  together  of  37,925 
tons. 

An  election  for  the  renewal  of  one-half  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  which,  accord- 
ing to  the  Belgian  Constitution,  takes  place 
every  two  years,  resulted  in  the  gain  of  one 
member  by  the  Government,  or  Liberal  party, 
which  has  now  in  the  House  seventy-three 
members,  against  fiity-Que  belonging  to  the 
Catholic  party. 

On  March  13th  the  Chamber  of  Eepresenta- 


tives  passed  the  Government  bill  for  the  contin- 
gent of  12,000  men  for  1869,  being  an  increase 
of  2,000  men  over  the  previous  year,  by  sixty- 
eight  votes  against  forty-three.  The  bill  pro- 
posing to  divide  the  contingent  into  two  sec- 
tions, one  effective  and  the  other  reserve,  was 
adopted,  by  sixty-six  votes  against  thirty-five, 
after  a  very  stormy  sitting.  The  reduction 
of  the  time  of  service  to  twenty-four  months 
was  adopted  by  eighty-seven  votes  against 
twenty-one.  The  Chamber  subsequently  adopt • 
ed,  by  a  mjgority  of  thirty -eight  votes,  a  reor- 
ganization of  the  regimental  lists.  Previously 
(February  22d),  M.  Lebardy^s  amendment,  pro- 
posing that  the  army  should  be  exclusively 
composed  of  volunteers,  had  been  rejected,  by 
seventy-four  against  eighteen. 

Owing  to  the  pressure  exercised  by  France 
and  other  governments,  the  Government  of 
Belgium  has  for  years  expelled  a  number  of 
liberal  refugees.  In  May,  the  Chamber  of 
Bepresentatives  adopted  the  Government  bill, 
proposing  to  renew  until  1871  the  law  relating 
to  foreigners  residing  in  Belgium.  During 
the  debate  the  ministry  stated  that  the  ex- 
pulsion of  M.  Bogeard  took  place  in  conse- 
quence of  his  attacks  upon  the  Belgian  Govern- 
ment, and  with  a  view  to  avoid  eventual  diffi- 
culties with  France.  General  Prim  and  M. 
Vessinier  were  not  expelled,  but  simply  re- 
quested to  leave  Belgium. 

BELL,  Henbt  H.,  U.  8.  N.,  a  Rear- Admiral 
in  the  United  States  naval  service,  bom  in 
North  Carolina,  about  1808 ;  drowned  at  the 
mouth  of  Osaka-  River,  Japan,  January  11, 
1868.  Rear- Admiral  Bell  was  appointed  a 
midshipman  from  North  Carolina,  in  August, 
1823,  and  during  his  more  than  forty-five  years 
of  service  in  the  Navy,  twenty-five  of  which 
were  passed  afioat,  he  saw  more  severe  fighting 
than  has  usually  fallen  to  the  lot  of  our  naval 
commanders.  His  first  experience,  in  naval 
warfare,  was  on  board  of  the  Grampus,  when 
she  was  engaged  in  clearing  the  coast  of  Cuba 
of  pirates.  He  was  connected  with  the  East 
India  squadron  for  many  years,  and  commMid- 
ed  one  of  the  vessels  of  the  squadron  which, 
in  November,  1856,  captured  and  destroyed 
the  four  barrier  forts  near  Canton,  China. 
Early  in  the  late  war  he  was  assigned  to  the 
command  of  one  of  the  first-rates  forming  the 
West  Gulf  squadron,  took  an  active  part  in  the 
capture  of  New  Orleans,  and  the  siege  of 
Vicksburg,  and  in  the  blockade  rendered  es- 
sential service.  For  a  time,  in  1863,  he  was 
in  command  of  the  West  Gulf  squadron,  and 
when  Bear- Admiral  Thatcher  was  ordered  to 
other  duty  the  command  of  it  again  devolved 
on  him.  In  July,  1865,  he  was  ordered  to  the 
command  of  the  East  India  squadron,  his  rank 
being  then  that  of  commodore.  In  July,  1866, 
he  was « promoted  to  be  rear-admiral,  and,  in 
1867,  having  served  more  than  forty  years  in 
the  navy,  he  was  retired ;  but  Rear- Admiral 
8.  C.  Rowan,  who  was  to  have  relieved  him,, 
had  not  arrived  when  he  was  drowned.    He- 
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had  been,  daring  Ms  service  in  the  Chinese  Chester  Pablic  Library  was  dae,  in  a  large 
waters,  very  active  in  pntting  down  the  measure,  to  his  personal  efforts. 
Chinese  and  Mtdajan  piratical  vessels,  which  BERRYER,  Piebbb  Antoine,  a  French  ad- 
were  so  numerous  and  dangerous  in  those  vocate,  politician,  and  orator,  bom  in  Paris, 
waters.  He  had  gone  to  the  Japanese  coast,  January  4, 1790;  died  at  Angerville,  near  Paris, 
and  anchored  in  a  somewhat  rough  and  unsafe  November  29,  1868.  His  father  was  an  advo- 
roadstead,  off  the  mouth  of  the  Osaka  River,  cate,  but  at  first  intended  his  son  for  the  church, 
which  he  Was  d^irous  of  entering,  but  which  and  placed  him  at  the  school  of  the  Oratoriens 
was  closed  by  a  sand-bar,  thrown  up  in  a  re-  at  Juille,  to  be  educated  for  the  priesthood, 
cent  violent  storm ;  and,  at  length,  weary  of  He  was  a  favorite  with  his  teachers  from  his 
the  delay,  set  out,  accompanied  by  Flag-  intelligence  and  devotion,  though  inclined  to 
Lieutenant  John  H.  Reed  and  thirteen  men,  in  indolence,  but  no  sooner  had  he  arrived  at  the 
a  boat  from  the  Hartford,  to  enter  tbe  river,  age  of  maiihood,  than  he  abandoned  theology, 
The  boat  was  capsized  at  the  entrance  of  the  and  began  the  study  of  the  law,  marrying, 
river,  and.  the  admiral,  Lieutenant  Reed,  and  when  he  was  only  twenty-one  years  old,  a  girl 
ten  of  the  thirteen  men,  were  drowned.  of  sixteen.  He  soon  entered  on  the  practice 
BELL,  Sajcttel  Dana,  LL.  D.,  an  eminent  of  his  profession,  and  his  powers  as  an  orator 
jurist  of  New  Hampshire,  born  in  Frances-  and  debater  were  shown  not  only  in  the  courts 
town,  N.  H.,jQptober  9,  1798 ;  died  in  Man-  of  law,  but  in  his  political  addresses.  His 
Chester,  N.  H^  July  81,  1868.  Judge  Bell  father  was  one  of  those  liberal  royalists  who 
was  Uie  son  of  Samuel  Bell,  Governor  of  the  had  hoped  to  engraft  on  the  French  monarchj 
State,  Senator  in  Congress,  and  Justice  of  the  a  constitution  like  that  of  England ;  and  both 
Superior  Court,  and  a  brother  of  Dr.  John  father  and  son  were  consistent  Liberals^  though 
Bell,  James  Bell,  and  Dr.  Luther  Y.  Bell,  neither  of  them  allowed  political  feeling  to  in- 
He  graduated  from  Harvard  University,  in  the  terfere  with  the  duties  of  an  advocate.  As 
class  of  1816;  read  law  with  George  Sul-  Napoleon  was  tottering  to  his  downfall,  Ber- 
livan,  of  Exeter,  Attorney-General  of  New  ryer  had  the  boldness  to  proclaim  hb  downfall 
Hampshire,  and  commenced  practice  in  Mere-  at  Rennes,  and  to  raise  the  white  cockade, 
dith.  In  1820  be  removed  to  Chester,  N.  H.,  This  proceeding  led  to  an  order  from  the  pre- 
and  ten  years  later  to  Concord.  In  1839  he  feet  for  his  arrest ;  but,  fearing  a  too  summary 
removed  again,  to  Manchester,  where  he  re-  execution  of  justice,  he  escaped  to  Nantes.  He 
sided  till  his  death.  He  was  a  member  of  the  won  his  first  distinction  at  the  bar,  by  his 
Legislature  about  1825 ;  and,  from  1828  to  father's  side,  in  contending  for  the  life  of  the 
1828,  Solicitor  for  Rockingham  County,  and  unfortunate  Marshal  Ney.  His  eloquence  on 
for  several  years  Clerk  of  the  Legislature.  In  this  occasion  assured  the  successfal  career  of 
1830  he  was  one  of  the  commissioners  ap-  the  young  advocate.    Cambronne,  another  of 

gointed  to  revise  the  statutes  of  the  State,  and  the  Bonapartists  then  accused  of  treason,  im- 
eld  the  same  appointment  in  the  revisions  of  mediately  confided  his  cause  to  Berryer,  Junior, 
1842  and  1867.  In  1849  he  was  appointed  and  was  justified  by  an  acquittal,  though  Ber- 
Justice  of  the  Superior  Court,  and  in  1855,  on  ryer  was  himself  accused  of  uttering  sedition 
the  reorganization  of  the  court,  he  was  cho-  in  his  speech.  He  stood  this  attack  firmly ; 
sen  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court.  In  1859  and  the  King,  admiring  his  steadiness,  granted 
he  was  appointed  Chief  Justice  of  the  the  pardon  of  General  Debelle  to  his  solicita- 
same  court,  and  resigned  August  1,  1864.  In  tion.  In  1826  he  defended  the  Abb6  Lamen- 
1861  he  was  the  unsuccessful  Democratic  nais  on  a  charge  of  sedition,  and  obtained  his 
candidate  for  Congress,  in  the  second  New  acquittal  on  one  count  of  the  indictment,  and 
Hampshire  District.  He  received  the  degree  the  infliction  of  a  very  small  penalty  on  the 
of  LL.  D.  from  Dartmouth  College  in  1854.  other.  In  1830  Berryer  was  elected  deputy 
By  constant  industry  and  untiring  devotion  to  for  the  Haute  Loire,  and  made  his  first  appear- 
his  profession.  Judge  Bell  became  one  of  the  ance  in  the  Chamber,  taking,  as  might  be  ex- 
most  eminent  and  profound  jurists  of  New  pected,  high  rank  as  a  speaker.  He  was  op- 
England,  and  by  his  death  the  bar  of  his  posed  to  the  Revolution,  and  favored  the  sue- 
State,  and  of  the  country,  sustained  a  great  cession  of  the  young  Due  de  Bordeaux,  under 
loss.  His  extensive  legal  learning  was  united  the  regency  of  his  mother,  the  Duchess  de 
to  a  character  of  unspotted  integrity.  The  Berri.  He  was,  in  fact,  the  head  of  the  Legiti- 
amiability  of  his  deportment  and  disposition,  mists,  and  was  therefore  suspected  of  oompli- 
and  the  charm  of  his  conversation,  won  him  a  city  with  the  Duchess  de  Berri  in  her  insurreo- 
multitude  of  friends,  and  universal  respect  and  tion  in  La  yend6e  in  1832.  Berryer  had  gone 
esteem.  He  was  one  of  the  early  members  of  to  Nantes  with  a  letter  from  Chateaubriand, 
the  New  Hampshire  Historical  Society,  and  urging  the  duchess  to  abstain  from  such  a 
one  of  the  most  valuable  associates  of  that  or-  course  as  she  meditated ;  and,  being  naturaUy 
ganization.  It  has  been  often  stated  that  no  apprehensive  of  an  arrest,  he  determined  to  go 
man  living  was  so  well  versed  in  early  New  to  Switzerland  for  a  time.  He  was,  however, 
Hampshire  history  as  h^.  He  was  true  and  apprehended  and  taken  to  Nantes.  He  was 
liberal  to  the  best  interests  of  the  city  where  tried  at  Blois  on  October  16,  1832 ;  and  the 
he  resided,  and  the  establishment  of  tbe  Man-  case  was  seriously  damaging  to  the  French 
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Goyemment.     The  royalist  feelings  of  Ber-  December  2,  1651,  had  been  effected,  he  ceased 
rrer  were  weU  known ;  but  the  public  were  to  take  an  active  part  in  politics.    He  endeav- 
amazed  to  find  that  the^  evidence  against  him  ored  to  effect  a  reconciliation  between  the 
was  &  fabricatioii  supported  by  perjnr  j.    Ber-  branches  of  the  Bonrbons.    He  was  b&tonnier 
ryer  was  at  once  acquitted,  and  speedily  as-  of  the  French  bar  in  1852,  and  was  elected  an 
sumed  his  place  in  the  Legislature,  from  which  Academician  in  1855,  when  he  did  not,  as  was 
he  demanded  the  pardon  of  the  duchess,  who  customary,  pay  a  complimentary  visit  to  the 
bad  been  at  length  found  and  imprisoned.    On  head  of  the  Government.    When  Montalem- 
this  event  occurring,  Chateaubriand  published  bert  waa  prosecuted,  in  1858,  for  publishing 
a  pamphlet,  in  which  he  addressed  the  duchess,  his  celebrated  "  Debate  on  India  in  the  Eng- 
and  used  the  words,  "  Yotre  fils  est  notre  roi.^'  lish  House  of  Oonmions,"  he  intrusted  his  de- 
He  received  addresses  from  a  large  number  of  fence  to  Berry er;  and  in  1861  Berry er  was 
students.     The  Government  prosecuted  him  counsel  for  Miss  Patterson  in  her  suit  against 
for  sedition,  along  with  the  editors  of  six  Jour-  the  representatives  of  Jerome  Bonaparte.    He 
nals  in  ^which  his  reply  to  the  students  had  ap-  allow^  himself  to  be  nominated  as  a  candidate 
peared.     Berryer  was  retained  for  the  defence,  in  186«S  for  the  representation  of  the  Bouches 
and  obtained  a  unanimous  verdict  of  acquittal  du  Rh6ne,  and  was  returned  along  with  Thiers 
for  all  bis  clients.    In  1834-'35  he  successfully  and  M.  Marie.    In  the  Imperial  Chamber  of 
defended    D'Argenson,    De  Puyraveau,    and  Deputies,  Berryer  did  not  take  a  very  active 
Gamier  Pages ;  and  in  1836  was  presented  by  part.    He  spoke  in  1867  in  favor  of  the  French 
the  French    Legitimists  with  the  estate  of  mtervention  in  Rome,  and  made  an  indignant 
Angerville,   which  his  difiSculties^  compelled  protest  against  the  attacks  on  the  French  press 
him  to  offer  for  sale  in  the  following  year ;  but  by  the  Count  de  Kerveguen.    Berryer's  latest 
the  party  again  raised  a  subscription  for  him.  act  in  political  life  was  his  adhesion  to  the  Bau- 
He  paid  a  visit  to  Charles  X.  in  his  exile  shortly  din  subscription  by  a  public  letter  dictated 
before  his  decease.    On  the  trial  of  Louis  Na-  from  his  bed  and  addressed  to  the  editor  of  the 
poleon  for  his  attempt  at  Boulogne  in  1840,  Electeur,    It  runs  as  follows :  **  Sir  :  On  the 
the  prince  chose  Berryer  and  Marie  as  his  de-  2d  of  December,  1851,  I  moved  and  obtained 
fenders,  and  Berryer  made  a  bold  speech,  say-  from  the  National  Assembly,  sitting  in  the 
ingit  waa  natural  that  the  prince  should  desire  mairie  of  the  eleventh  arrondissement,  a  de- 
to  place  himself  at  the  head  of  the  French  na-  cree  of  forfeiture  and  outlawry  against  the 
tion  as  chief  mqumer  for  Napoleon,  whose  re-  President  of  the  Republic,  inviting  citizens  to 
mains  were  then  on  their  way  from  St.  Helena,  resist  the  violation  of  the  laws  if  the  President 
His  dynasty  had  been  elected  by  4,000,000  was  guilty.    This  decree  was  made  as  public 
Frenchmen,  and  he  was  the  heir  to  that  throne,  in  Paris  as  was  possible.     My  colleague,  M 
He  must  be  treated  like  those  of  other  deposed  Baudin,  energetically  obeyed  the  orders  of  the 
dynasties,  and  condemned  simply  to  exile.    At  Assembly ;  he  was  a  victim  of  his  obedience, 
the  end  of  the  same  year  France  was  roused  and  I  feel  myself  bound  to  join  in  the  subscrip- 
by  the  success  of  Sir  C.  Napier  at  Acre,  and  tion  opened  for  the  erection  of  an  expiatory 
the  peaceful  address  of  the  French  ministrr  monument  over  his  grave.*'    The  day  when 
was  fiercely  debated.    Berryer,  in  his  speech  Berryer  entered  the  Chamber  of  Deputies, 
against  it,  called  on  the  Chamber  to  make  a  Royer  Collard  said  of  him :  ^*  It  is  not  merely 
protest  which  would  gladden  the  roirit  of  the  a  talent ;  it  is  a  power."    After  hearing  his 
French  people.    Berryer  was  one  of  the  French  first  great  speech  in  1830,  his  friends  hailed  in 
deputies  who  attended  the  mock  court  of  the  him  the  aavent  of  a  second  Mirabeau.    All 
Coont  de  Chambord  in  Belgrave  Square  in  critics  seem  to  be  ap^eed  that,  since  that  "  im- 
1&43 ;  but  he  spoke  powerfully  in  his  own  de-  perial  voice  "  fell  silent,  no  other  has  so  domi- 
fence  and  that  of  3,000  other  French  subjects,  nated  and  swayed  a  French  audience  as  that 
and  in  indignant  protest  against  a  paragraph  of  Berryer,    "  He  was  more  than  an  orator ; 
of  the  royal  address  reflecting  on  them.    He  he  was  the  living  personification  of  human 
attacked  the  ministry  in  the  same  year  for  dis-  speech,  in  its  splendor  and  in  its  mc^'esty.    In 
avowing  the  acts  of  Admiral  Dupetit  Thouars  him  all  was  eloquent — the  tone,  gesture,  atti- 
iii  seizing  Tahiti ;  and  in  1846  he  urged  the  tude,  and  look,  as  well  as  the  inspiration." 
plea  of  liberty  of  conscience  against  the  law  to  All  ear  and  eye  witnesses  testify  to  an  impe- 
exfle  the  Jesuits.    At  the  Revolution  of  1848  rial  something  in  his  manner,  which,  with  the 
Berryer  made  no  sign,  but  was  chosen  deputy  words,  produced  effects  that  the  reading  of 
for  file  Bouches  du  Kh6ne.    During  the  re-  these  alone,  forcible  as  they  are,  utterly  faUs  to 
public  he  said  little,  but  was  opposed  to  Louis  explain.    It  was  only  in  the  last  session  that 
N^apoleon,  and  protested  against  the  repeal  of  with  this,  and  a  phrase,  he  cowed  to  silence  the 
the  law  exiling  the  Bourbons,  for  the  curious  noisy  majority  of  the  Corps  Legislatif.    Rou- 
reaaon  that  the  Count  de  Chambord,  a  mon-  her's  petulant  hardihood,  defiant  of  Favre  and 
arch  kept  illegally  from  his  throne,  could  not  Thiers,  was  veiled  with  respect  before  Berryer, 
accept  permission  to  enter  his  own  kingdom,  before  whose  silent  look  and  brief  oontempt- 
Baryer  joined  with  the  party  that  endeavored  uous  pause,  even  Granier  Cassagnac  himself,  for 
to  destroy  the  power  of  the  President  and  to  once  in  his  boisterous  life,  sank  abashed.    His 
impeach  him ;  but,  when  the  coup  cTetat  of  person  was  good,  his  features  were  fine  and 
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expressive,  his  gestures  animated,  his  diction  criminal  bneiness  of  a  large  district.  The  war 
was  noble,  and  his  voice  incomparably  sweet  brought  before  him  an  entirely  new  class  of 
and  sonorous.  Then  his  intellect  was  of  grand  questions,  affecting  national  and  international 
proportions,  and  his  speech  bore  reading  as  rights;  but  although  beyond  the  age  of  three- 
well  as  hearing.  score-years-and-ten,  the  Judge  bent  himself  to 
BETTS,  Samuel  R.,  LL.  D.,  one  of  the  ablest  the  new  tasks  imposed,  and,  with  a  vigor,  a 
of  American  jurists,  born  in  Richmond,  Berk-  perseverance,  and  an  ability  rarely  equalled, 
shire  County,  Mass.,  in  1787;  died  at  New  met  the  great  demand  of  the  most  trying  period 
Haven,  Oonn.,  November  8,  1868.  He  was  of  our  history,  in  a  manner  which  was  credit- 
the  son  of  a  respectable  farmer ;  and,  after  a  able  to  himself,  and  reflected  honor  upon  the 
thorough  early  training  in  his  native  town,  en-  country  he  so  patriotically  and  faithfully 
tered  "Williams  College,  where  he  graduated  served.  His  decisions  upon  the  neutrality 
with  honor  in  1806.  After  a  diligent  study  of  laws,  and  his  judgments  on  the  slave-trade, 
the  law  in  Hudson,  N.  Y.,  he  was  admitted  to  are  fine  specimens  of  constitutional  reasoning 
the  bar,  and  commenced  practice  in  Sullivan  and  argument.  As  a  judge,  the  lawyers  who 
County,  N.  Y.,  where  he  was  winning  a  fair  have  had  the  best  opportunities  of  forming  an 
reputation,  at  the  outbreak  of  the  War  of  1812,  opinion  say  that  Judge  Betts  never  had  a  supe- 
when  he  entered  the  army,  and  soon  after  was  rior,  and  doubt  if  he  had  an  equal.  His  bear- 
appointed  Judge- Advocate  by  Governor  D,  D.  ing  toward  members  of  the  bar  was  always 
Tompkins.  In  1815  he  was  elected  to  Congress  gentlemanly  and  courteous.  His  judgments 
for  the  district  comprising  Orange  and  Sullivan  were  regarded  as  the  best  considered  on  record. 
Counties.  At  the  close  of  the  term,  he  declined  He  conducted  a  case  with  coolness,  clearness, 
a  rejection,  and  devoted  himself  with  great  and  deliberation,  allowing  counsel  every  lati- 
assiduity  to  the  study  and  practice  of  his  pro-  tude  that  might  tend  to  throw  light  on  the 
fession.  He  was  for  some  years  District- Attor-  matter  at  issue.  And  it  may  be  well  doubted 
ney  of  Orange  County.  At  that  time,  the  bar  whether  any  man  on  the  bench  in  this  country 
of  the  State  of  New  York  was  remarkable  for  ever  possessed  the  same  amount  of  judicial 
the'  numerous  eminent  legal  nunds  who  were  ability.  He  held  the  place  he  vacated  and 
engaged  in  the  practice  ofthe  profession  in  the  honored  for  the  lengthened  period  of  forty -four 
courts  of  the  eastern  counties.  Martin  Van  years,  and  up  to  the  day  of  his  death  ho  was 
Buren,  Elisha  Williams,  Thomas  J.  Oakley,  still  the  revered  and  upright  judge  of  that  im- 
George  Griffin,  Ogden  Hoffman,  Prescott  Hall,  portant  court,  where  he  pronounced  numerous 
and  Thomas  Addis  Emmet,  were  the  great  decisions,  which  are  regarded  as  text-books  of 
lights  of  the  bar,  and  with  all  of  them  Mr.  federal  jurisprudence,  and  in  after-years  will 
Betts  was  brought  in  almost  constant  contact,  be  looked  upon  as  the  highest  and  soundest 
and,  though  younger  than  most  of  them,  was  efforts  of  legal  skill  and  research.  In  social 
soon  recognized  as  their  peer  in  legal  attain-  and  domestic  life  he  was  always  highly  es- 
ments  and  intellectual  acumen.  After  about  teemed  and  beloved;  his  conversational  powers 
eight  years  of  this  practice,  Mr.  Betts  was  were  unusually  fine,  bis  acquaintance  with 
appointed  by  President  Monroe,  in  1823,  Judge  literature  and  men  extensive,  his  manners 
of  the  United  States  District  Court.  This  po-  courteous,  and  his  treatment  of  all,  especially 
sition  he  held  for  the  long  period  of  forty-four  of  the  young,  such  as  to  endear  him  to  those 
years,  and  throughout  the  whole  term  presided  with  whom  he  came  in  contact.  He  did  not 
over  it  with  a  dignity,  a  courtesy,  a  profundity  outlive  his  interest  in  passing  events,  but  his 
of  legal  knowledge,  a  carefulness  of  research,  mind  was  bright  and  vigorous,  even  after  the 
and  a  patience  of  investigation  which  made  him  bodily  frame  showed  signs  of  weakness  and 
a  model  jurist  in  all  the  great  questions  brought  decay.  In  May,  1867,  having  entered  upon  his 
before  him.  To  him  belongs  the  high  honor  eighty-first  year,  and  feeling  the  infirmities  of 
of  having  shaped  and  settled  in  a  great  degree  age,  Judge  Betts  retired  from  the  bench  he  had 
the  maritime  laws  of  the  United  States.  The  so  long  honored,  and  passed  the  brief  remain- 
whole  subjects  of  salvage,  general  average,  der  of  his  life  in  the  comforts  and  privacies  of 
wages  of  seamen,  freighting,  contracts,  charters,  his  home  at  New  Haven, 
insurance,  and  prizes,  owe  the  greater  portion  BOLIVIA,  a  republic  in  South  America. 
of  their  present  condition  to  the  honored  Judge,  Provisional  President  since  the  revolution  of 
who  has  made  the  law  so  perfect  and  comolete  December,  1864,  General  Mariano  Melgarejo. 
on  these  points,  that  the  best  lawyers  in  New  The  limits  of  the  republic  have  not  yet  been 
York  regard  it  as  a  finished  code.  For  the  fixed,  and  the  statements  of  the  area  therefore 
first  twenty  years  of  his  connection  with  the  widely  differ.  A  treaty  concluded  between 
District  Court,  there  was  never  an  appeal  from  Bolivia  and  Chili,  on  August  10,  1866,  fixed 
his  decisions,  and  his  opinions  in  his  own  the  24th  degree  S.  latitude  as  the  dividing 
court  on  maritime  questions,  and  in  the  Circuit  line  between  these  two  republics.  Another 
Court  on  patents,  have  been  uniformly  upheld,  treaty  for  regulating  the  frontier  between  Bo- 
E very  kind  of  question  arising  out  of  the  crim-  li via  and  Brazil  was  concluded  on  March  27, 
inal  law  of  the  United  States  has  been  before  1867.  By  this  compact  Bolivia  resigns  her 
him ;  he  has  tried  cases  of  piracy  and  murder  claims  to  the  western  bank  of  the  river  Para- 
on  the  high-seas,  and  discharged  the  whole  guay,  a  territory  of  about  18,000  square  leagues. 


LftPaz 475,822 

Cochahtmba...  S49,891 

PotcsL 231,229 

ChQqmsaca....  223,663 

Oruit) 110,9ai 

Santa  Cruz....  153,164 
Tary* 88,900 
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The  area  is   now  (Behm    Geogr.  Jahrhuch,  which  is  to  navigato  by  Bteamers  find  with 

Tol.  II.,  Gotha,   1868)  estimated  at  535,769  other  vessels  the  Bolivian  rivers  which  are 

square  miles.      The  population  of  the  nine  tributary  to  the  Madeira,  the  principal  affluent 

provinces,  into  which  the  republic  was  divided  of  the  Amazon.    The  Government  conceded 

in  1858i,  was  as  follows:  in  favor  of  the  company  the  following  privi- 

Veni 55,973  leges  and  rights : 

Atacama ....         6,278  j.  jn  the  populated  ports  it  jrivcs  in  property  to 

T  ♦  1          tTTTTIm  **^®  company  one  square  mile  of  State  lands,  and  at 

lotal ....  1,744,851  the  points  where  new  ports  should  be  founded  to  fa- 

Indians 24,500  cilitate  commerce,  according  to  the  judgment  of  the 

T"  f  1  '       i~^«j  Qri  company,  a  square  of  the  same  lands  upon  the  river 

1  otal ....  1,1 6S,8ol  margins,  which  shall  have  two  Icaf^es  rront  and  two 

The  capital  La  Paz,  has  76,872  inhabitants.  °^  depth,  the  company  havinjr  the  right  to  make  thi^ 

The  army  formerly  consisted  of  2,000  men,  ^^2  Vv,^T  ^^'""^  "^7  ^ nT**  ^"^  -u  '^^^"f^f  • 

«  •».u«j   .v*ui«»*j  %,vua«0vvvA  vFt  -ivwv  uivu,  g.  Thc  Govcmment  of  Bohvia  Will  DBy  to  tho  coffl- 

but  was,  m   1866,  in  consequence  of  the  war  pany  $10,000  gold,  the  day  upon  which  the  first 

with  Spain,  raised  to  3,000  men,  500  of  whom  steamer  moves  upon  the  waters  of  the  Mamore,  as  a 

were  cavalry.    In  1867  the  revenue  was  2,471,-  premium  offered  by  the  Government  in  supreme  de- 

000  piasters,  and  the  expenditures  2,435,000  ^  ^r^^^^'     ^               ,         ^    *  *v 

nUcfr««i      Tk^  «^^^««A  ;»iQAR«>»a  ^Li^l^r^A  *•  The  same  Government  concedes  to  the  company 

P^"-  «i?®  revenue  m  1866  was  estimated  the  right  to  cut  wood  for  burning,  exportationfand 

at  about  3,000,000  piasters,  nearly  one  milhon  other  uses,  in  the  forests  which  have  no  pnvato 

aod  a  half  being  a  tribute  from  the  Indians,  owner,  and  that  of  collecting  8,000  head  of  nomed 

450,000  import   duties,  815,000  export  duties,  ca^^l®  ^^^  *he  herds  owned  bv  the  State  in  the  de- 

snd  the  remainder  the  proceeds  of   mines,  partment  of  the  Boni-it  being  the  obligation  ^^ 

J   *w«M»»««w     WX.W   j/.v^«^?%*o   V*    m^iuvo,  this  collection  m  the  method  most  to  the  advantage 

stamp  duties,  etc.     There  is  neither  a  direct  of  the  Government  and  the  company . 

tax  nor  a  public  debt,  nor  paper  money.     The  4.  The  Government  guarantees  to  the  company  the 

imports  are  valued  at  about  5,570,000  piasters,  free  exportation  of  the  products  of  the  country  with- 

A  new  Congress  was  elected  in  1868,  the  out  paying  duties  or  imposts  of  any  da^s.    The  im- 

___i^,  ^^  A ^♦:««  ^i^.,*^^  K^  ♦Krv  «»«^».«i  J- portation  of  merchandise  and  foreign  effects  will  only 

iiTunber  of  deputies  elected  by  the  several  prov-  ^     ^alf  of  the  tariff  of  duties  colfected  upon  those 

mces  being  as  follows:  Chuquisaca,  8;  La  Paz,  {mported  by  Cobga.    One  and  the  other  privilccrcs 

8;  Oochabamba,  6;  Potosi,  8;  Oruro,  4;  San-  will  continue  for  ten  ^ears,  counting  from  the  day 

ta  Cruz,   4'    Tarija,   4*  Cobija,   2*    Veni,2*  upon  which  the  navigation  of  the  Madeira  may  be  free 

Tarate,  6 :  kojiUones,  2.     The  new  Congreal  f'^'?  impecliment  by  the  clearing  of  the  rapids,  it  he- 

^  *        t           •'•^u        J         n        jiixi^x  "ig  impossible  to  recover  any  class  of  imposts  up  to 

meton  August  6th,  and  confirmed  all  the  acts  this  time.    This  term  of  ten  years  expired,  tlie  Gov- 

of  President  Melgarejo,  inclusive  of  the  treaty  emment  can  only  levy  unon  the  merchandise  un- 

of  Bolivia.     As  some  deputies  (especially  Se-  ported  by  the  Siudeira  a  duty  inferior  by  one-third 

fior  Mufioz  Cabrera)  made,  however,  a  violent  P«^  ^^  that  recovered  by  Cobija,  until  the  twenty-flve 

opposition  to  the  treaty,  amidst  the  applause  y^|  mentioned  m  the  followmg  article  have  ex- 
of  the  galleries,  the  Congress  was  dissolved  at 

the  point  of  the  bayonet.  BRADBURY,  William  B.,  a  musical  teacher 

In  September,  President  Melgarejo  issued  a  ^^^  composer,  and,  since  1854,  one  of  the  most 

decree  extending  the  rights  of  citizenship  to  successful  piano  manufacturers  in  the  United 

Americans.    The  articles  of  the  decree  are:  States,  born  in  York,  Maine,  in  1816;  died  in 

IV*       •        uiiv          "J     J*-        •  Montclair,  N.  J.,  January  7,  1868.    Both  his 

BoliriL'           "^               considered  a  foreigner  m  ^^^^^^  ^^^^  ^  Jj  ^^^^  as  excellent  singers, 

2.  Eveiy  AmericaUj  of  whatever  nationality  he  be,  and  from  them  he  inherited  that  musical  taste, 

can  obtain  Bolivian  citizenship  by  alone  declaring  in  the  development  of  which  has  rendered  his 

^ing,  in  the  presence  of  any  of  the  prefects,  his  name  a  household  word.     Before  he  was  four- 

ZSwf^l^i''  '?'*'''  republic.    His  name  beinff  in-  ^         ^     ^^  mastered  every  instrument  that 

scnbed  m  the  civic  re^nster,  the  same  prefect  will  ex-  '.v«,     «     »*^*                       i-iioork  i>    u    i -^  ^- 

tendhim  his  citizenship  papers.  ca«io  ^  ^^  way ;  but  until  1830  ho  had  never 

,  3.  Americans  may  in  uke  manner  freely  exercise  seen  an  or^an  or  a  piano.     In  that  year  he 

hi  the  republio  their  liberal,  scientific,  literary  or  moved  to  Boston,  where  he  formed  the  ao- 

wtistic  professions,  in  all  cases,  on  presenting  their  quaintance  of  Dr.  Lowell  Mason  and  his  coad- 

rMpecUTe  diplomas,  credentuus,  or  titles  extended  >  .   .  n^^««.«  t  tt^i.k  «rT.rx  «<■  tTiof  ♦tm^  a^^r^A 

to  them  by  ^wmpetent  and  legalized  authoritv,  in  J^^^^t  George  J.  Webb,  who  at  that  time  stood 

proper  form  for  its  examination  and  aoceptotion  by  at  the  head  of  the  musical  celebrities  of  ^ew 

tLe  national  government.  England.    In  1 834  he  was  known  as  a2>ractical 

4.  The  present  decree  shall  be  considered  as  con-  organist,  and  six  years  later  began  teaching  in 

finning  that  of  the  18th  March,  1866.  -^^^  York  under  the  most  flattering  auspices. 

The  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  was  directed  His  free  singing-schools  in  this  city  and  Brook- 
to  communicate  both  decrees  to  the  govern-  lyn  became  very  popular,  and,  on  his  concert 
ments  of  the  American  nations,  soliciting  at  nights,  the  old  Tabernacle,  between  Franklin 
the  same  time  the  adoption  of  like  measures  to  and  Leonard  Streets,  on  Broadway,  was  filled 
extend  to  the  whole  continent  the  privileges  to  overflowing.  On  these  occasions,  his  per- 
accorded.  formers,  all  children,  numbered  from  five  hun- 

By  a  decree  of  August  27th,  a  contract  was  dred  to  one  thousand.    These  concerts  gave 

niade  with  Colonel  George  E.  Church,  engi-  Mr.  Bradbury  great  notoriety,  and  secured  him 

neer  of  New  York,  for  the  establishment  of  a  hosts  of  friends.    He  had  many  enemies,  too, 

"National    Bolivian  Navigation    Company,"  among  members  of  his  profession,  and  they 
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made  more  than  one  futile  attempt  to  destroy  Dominio  Joseph  Gonzalvez  de  Magelhaes,  ap- 
his popularitjf  going  so  far  at  one  time  as  to  or-  pointed  in  1867. 

ganize  an  association  to  oppose  him.  Ahoutthis  The  area  of  Brazil  is  estimated  at  about 
time  he  published  his  ^^  Golden  Ohain,^^  which  8,231,047  square  miles.  The  population,'*  ac- 
had  an  immense  sale,  but  was  mercilessly  crit-  cording  to  a  recent  work  published  by  the 
icised  by  his  rivals,  on  account  of  a  few  trifling  Brazilian  Government  {Vmnpire  de  Bre*il^ 
errors  which  it  contained.  These  were  cor-  Rio  de  Janeiro,  1867),  was  11,780,000,  of  whom 
rected  by  the  well-known  composer,  Hastings,  1,400,000  were  negro  slaves,  and  500,000  In- 
who  assisted  Mr.  Bradbury  in  the  preparation  dians.  The  population  of  the  capital,  Rio  de 
of  several  other  deservedly  popular  musical  Janeiro,  is  estimated  at  600,000. 
works.  Among  these  were  '*The  Shawm"  In  the  budget  for  the  years  1869-'70,  the 
and  "The  Jubilee."  "The  Key  Note"  and  expenditure  is  estimated  at  70,786,927  paper 
"  The  Temple  Choir,"  both  very  popular,  were  milreis  (350  paper  reis,  or  180  ailver  reia, 
among  his  later  publications.  During  these  are  equal  to  about  19  cents  [gold];  1  milreis 
many  years  of  labor,  Mr.  Bradbury  had  not  means  1,000  reis),  the  revenue  at  70,000,000 
neglected  his  studies  in  the  art  which  he  so  milreis;  the  deficit  at  786,927  milreis.  The 
passionately  loved;  but,  feeling  that  there  was  chief  source  for  the  revenue  are  the  customs, 
still  much  to  learn,  he  went  to  Leipsic  in  1847,  The  external  debt,  on  December  31,  1866, 
where  he  received  instruction  from  the  best  amounted  to  881,189,960  milreis;  the  inter- 
German  masters.  He  studied  harmony  and  nal  consolidated  debt,  .on  Apnl  15,  186S,  to 
composition  with  Hauptmann,  vocal  music  with  1 25,206,700  milreis. 

Boehme,  the  piano  with  Wenzel,  and. a  first-  The  standing  army,  in  1867,  consisted  of 
class  teacher  superintended  his  practice  on  the  25,844  men.  The  strength  of  the  army  em- 
organ.  In  1854  he  began  in  New  York  the  ployed  in  the  war  against  Paraguay  was  est! 
manufacture  of  pianos,  and  these  soon  ao-  mated,  in  April,  1868,  at  42,998  men,  of  whom, 
quired  a  very  high  reputation  for  their  excel-  however,  10,816  were  reported  sick.  The  to- 
lent  tone  and  perfection  of  workmanship,  tal  number  of  Brazilian  troops  forwarded  to 
Meantime  he  was  brining  out  with  great  the  war  since  the  commencement  was  84,- 
rapidity  those  juvenile  collections  of  music  219  (up  to  May  1st).  The  fleet,  in  1868,  was 
which  have  made  his  name  a  household  word  composed  as  follows:  1.  IronrclacU,  17  afloat 
all  over  the  land.  Among  them  were  the  4  in  course  of  construction.  2.  Other  armed 
"Golden  Chain,"  "Golden  Shower,"  "Gold-  vessels,  63.  8.  Vessels  not  armed :  8  frigates, 
en  Oenser,"  "Golden  Trio,"  and  "Fresh  Lau-  2 corvettes,  1  brig,  1  transport.  There  are  also 
reis,"  his  last  work.  No  collection  of  religions  (since  the  early  part  of  1868)  twelve  screw 
music  ever  had  so  extensive  a  sale  as  these  launches  intended  for  the  police  of  the  Ama- 
books.  More  than  three  millions  of  copies  of  zon.  They  are  flfty  feet  long,  draft  three  feet, 
his  musical  works  have  been  sold.  His  exces-  and  mount  a  thirty-two  pound  swivel  forward, 
sive  labors  induced  pulmonary  disease,  and  for  A  flne  steamer  called  the  Arary  had  also  come 
two  years  previous  to  his  death  he  had  been  in  from  England  for  the  Amazonas  Navigation 
very  feeble  health.  Company,  which  steamer  is  221  feet  long,  26 

BRAZIL,  an  empire  in  South  America.  Em-  beam,  10  hold,  and  of  739  tons  burden, 

peror,  Pedro  II.,  born  December  2,  1825 ;  sue-  The  imports  and  exports  of  Brazil  during 

ceeded  his  father,  Pedro  I.,  on  April  7,  1831.  the   three   years  1865-1867  were  as  follows 

The  Emperor  has  no  son.   His  oldest  daughter,  (value  expressed  in  milreis)  : 

Princess  Isabella,  is  married  (since  October,  Export*.             imiMrti. 

1864)  to  Oonnt  d'Eu,  grandson  of  the  late  king         l|66-;w 15S'»iS'S^      im'?^'Z 

Louis  Philippe  of  France. ,  The  second  daugh-  J«»^««; ; ; ; ; ; ; ; ; ; ;  l^^^^     l^i'^'^ 

ter,  Prmcess  Leopoldma,  is  married  (smce  De-  ^  •  n                    j         i.           •            j 

oember,  1864)  to  the  Duke  Augustus  of  Saxe-  Chiefly  concerned  m  the  foreign  trade  of 

Ooburg-Gotha.    Duke  Augustus  has  two  sons :  Brazil,  in  1867,  were  the  following  countries: 

Prince  Pedro,    bom    March   19,   1866;    and  ««.«♦ -r^* .?«  .«^     i    *^'***             ^"'"^ 

Prince  Augustus,  born  December  6,  1867.  dlpwidend^    . .  1 37,300,000       53,800,000 

A  new  ministry  (Conservative)  was  appointed  United  States. . . . . .    81 ,200,000          4,800,000 

in  July,  1868,  composed  of  the  following  mem-         France 18,660,000        22,000,000 

hers:  President  and  Minister  of  Finance,  Sen-  Argentine  Bepublio     7,000,000        12,300,000 

ator  Viscount  de  Itaborahy ;  Interior,  Dr.  Pan-        ^^"^^ *'^»^         ^^^^^ 

lin  Joseph  Soarez  de  Souza ;  Justice,  Dr.  Jo-  The  chief  article  of  export  is  coffee,  of  which 

seph  Martiniano  de  Alencar ;  Foreign  Affairs,  Bio  de  Janeiro  alone,  in  1867,  exported  425,5 

Senator  Joseph  Maria  da  Silva  ParaiSias ;  War,  millions  of  pounds,  valued  at  87.8  millions  of 

Senator  Baron  de  Murityba ;    Navy,  Senator  •  milreis. 

Baron  de  Ootegipe;  Public  Works,  Commerce,  The  movement  of  shipping  of  the  year  1866- 

and  Agriculture,  Joachim  Antao  Fernandez  '67  was  as  follows : 

Leao.  

Minister  of  the  United  States  in  Brazil,  in  *  The  names  of  the  twenty  provinces  Into  which  Bn- 

1868,  was  J.  Watson  Webb  (accredited  October  f "  *1J?*^^S^\  "^^  the  name  of  the  capital  of  each,  and 

ftil     ^o«i\      -n      .,.       ^/:  .  V       i  TIT    1  •   _1  the  firee  andelaye  population,  are  given  in  the  Axkval 

21,  1861) ;    Brazihan  Mmister  at  Washmgton,  Ajdsbioax  CTOLOpinu.  for  1867. 
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CLiAmAmm. 

Y«Mb. 

Tonaaf*. 

YmmIi. 

Tontu^ 

ForelffD. 

8,499 
9S6 

1;M6,S14 

48,670 

^S 

1,496,274 
47,708 

Ooutlos     Tee»el8 
under   Bcuilian 

fl*ff. 

8,694 
4,0UB 

i;»8,784 
796,757 

a,688 
8^661 

1,643,977 
642,799 

The  port  of  Santos,  which  is  the  only  port 
of  foreign  trade  allowed  to  the  proYince  of  Sao 
PaoJo,  rose  in  1868  to  the  fourth  rank  as  re- 
gards exportation,  being  exceeded  only  by  Rio 
Janeiro,  Bahia,  and  Pemambnco.  In  imports 
it  would  have  the  same  rank,  instead  of  the 
seYenth^  if  it  were  not  that  siz-seYenths  of  its 
imports  of  foreign  goods  come  from  Bio  Ja- 
neiro, where  the  duties  are  paid,  the  bonded 
system  not  having  been  adopted  in  Brazil  as 
yet  In  the  financial  year  of  1866-^67  the  com- 
merce of  the  port  was  as  follows : 

Exports  of  produce $8,057,000 

Exports  of  prodaoe  coastwise 2,900,000 

Exports  of  foreign  goods  coastwise. . .         80,085 

imports  from  abroad,  direct 773,380 

Imports  from  abroad,  coastwise 4,477,680 

Imports  of  produce  coastwise 696,000 

Total $11,984,146 

The  duties  on  these  exports  and  imports 
counted  to  $490,000. 

The  General  Assembly  of  Brazil  was  opened 
by  the  Emperor,  on  May  9th.  The  principal 
points  of  the  home  and  foreign  policy  of  the 
empire  were  thus  referred  to  in  the  speech 
from  the  throne : 

Public  tranquillity  has  been  maintained  throughout 
the  empire,  an  evident  proof  of  the  deep  love  of  the 
people  for  the  institutions  which  govern  us.  Brazil 
u  ttt  peace  with  the  foreign  powers,  and  seeks  to  cul- 
tivate  then*  good  relations.  The  war,  to  which  we 
were  provoked  by  the  President  of  the  Bepublic  of 
Paragoayj  is  not  yet  ended.  Since  the  successes  an- 
nounced' m  the  n>eech  with  which  I  closed  the  legis- 
lative session  ot  last  year,  glorious  and  important 
deeds,  such  as  Potreira  Ovelha,  Tayi,  the  defence  of 
Tujuty,  the  passage  of  Humaita,  and  the  takin?  of 
Estabelecimento,  and  also  the  renulse  of  the  boarding 
of  the  iron-elads,  and  the  attack  and  occupation  or 
Cumpaitv,  and  of  a  great  part  of  the  enemy's  lines, 
have  proved  still  more  the  value  of  our  sea  and  land 
forces  ind  those  of  our  allies,  and  promise  a  brief  and 
hononble  termination  to  the  war.  I  have  agiun  the 
pleasure  to  acknowledge  that  the  Government  has 
been  sided  by  everj  Brazilian  in  the  defending  of  the 
nadonal  honor,  outraged  by  the  President  of  Para- 
guay. 

I  fed  deep  sorrow  in  telling  you  that  small-pox 
caused  so  considerable  losses  to  the  expeditionai^ 
column  from  the  capital  of  Matto  Grosso  as  to  force  it 
to  retreat,  and  that  the  disease  reaped  a  harvest  of  very 
many  lives  in  that  city  and  its  nei^rhborhood.  The 
retreat  of  the  column  was  signalized  by  the  brilliant 
feat  of  Alegre,  showing  that  the  diminished  number 
of  BnzilianB  fighting  in  that  province — a  province 
*ell  worthy  of  respect  for  its  constancy  in  adversity 
T-make  up  by  courage  and  devotion  for  what  is  want- 
be  to  them  m  material  resources.  Cholera  morbus, 
wHich,  a  short  time  a;^,  unhanpily  desolated  Monte- 
rideo  and  the  Argentine  Republic,  likewise  made  vic- 
tims in  OUT  transports  and  stations,  and  some  cases 
oocorred  also  in  our  army.  This  plague  reappeared 
at  i>laces  in  some  of  our  provinces,  but,  thanks  to 
Divine  Providence,  did  not  spread,  and  was  in  gen- 


eral of  a  mild  character,  the  public  health  returning 
in  a  little  time  to  a  satisfactorjr  condition. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America 
lyifain  offered  its  gracious  mediation  for  the  reCstab- 
hshment  of  peace  with  Paraguay.  While  thanking 
that  nation,  the  Government  of  Brazil  declared,  how- 
ever, in  agreement  with  the  allied  republics,  that  the 
same  reasons  existing,  strengthened  by  the  late  tri- 
umphs, which  prevented  acceptance  of  the  first  offer, 
a  different  procedure  could  not  now  be  taken. 

The  empire  celebrated  with  Bolivia,  on  the  S5th 
of  Maroh,  1867,  a  treaty  of  friendship,  boundaries, 
navigation,  commeree,  and  extradition. 

An  agreement  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  9th  article 
of  the  consular  convention  with  Switzerland  has  been 
si^ed  at  Berne,  with  the  purpose  of  preventing  any 
dispute  regardiuj?  the  collection,  admmistration,  and 
liouidation  of  inneritances. 

With  the  product  of  the  new  taxes  the  revenue  of 
the  empire  exceeds  the  ordinary  expenditure,  and 
the  estimates  show  a  surplus.  Kotwitnstandingthis, 
economy  is  an  unavoidable  necessity,  so  mucn  the 
more  as  the  exigencies  of  the  war  require  extraordi- 
nary expenditures,  for  which  I  hope  you  will  empower 
the  Government.  The  development  of  education  and 
public  instruction  should  be  one  of  the  principal  ob- 
jects of  your  watchfulness. 

The  municipal  institution  requires  a  reform  based 
on  the  dictates  of  experience.  The  law  of  elections 
urgently  demands  a  modification,  in  order  that  it  may 
assure  the  liberty  of  vote.  A  law  of  recruitment  and 
a  military  penal  and  practice  code  continue  to  be 
much-felt  wants  in  our  legislation  ^as  it  becomes  in- 
dispensable to  reform  the  law  of  December  8, 1841, 
of  the  national  guard.  Immigration  calls  for  special 
solicitude,  and  the  means  of  facile  communications 
are  equally  worthy  of  particular  care.  The  servile 
element  has  been  an  object  of  assiduous  study,  and 
at  a  convenient  moment  the  Government  will  submit 
a  suitable  bill  for  your  wisdom. 

On  July  11th,  a  difference  occurred  between 
the  Emperor  and  the  (Liberal)  Zacharias  min- 
istry upon  the  question  of  the  Emperor^s  selec- 
tioi^  of  a  Oonservatire  instead  of  a  Liberal  as 
senator  for  the  province  of  Rio  Grande  de 
Norte ;  the  ministry  resolved  to  resign,  and,  as 
it  persisted  in  its  determination,  the  resigna- 
tion was  finally  accepted  upon  the  14th.  The 
Emperor  then  instructed  the  Yisconde  de  Itabo- 
rahy.  Conservative,  to  organize  a  ministry,  and 
on  the  16th  the  decrees  of  appointment  were 
signed.  (The  names  of  the  ministers  have  been 
given  above.)  On  the  17th  the  programme  of 
the  new  ministry  was  declared,  acknowledging 
the  need  of  some  reforms,  but  postponing  their 
consideration,  and  asking  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies  to  proceed  at  once  to  vote  the  sup- 
plies, indispensable  in  the  present  condition  of 
the  Treasury.  But  a  vote  of  want  of  confi- 
dence was  at  once  proposed  by  Senhor  Jos6 
Bonifacio,  and,  after  a  short  debate,  in  which 
the  ministry  declared  that  it  would  accept  the 
motion  as  equivalent  to  a  refusal  to  give  supplies, 
it  was  carried  in  the  same  session  by  85  to  10, 
all  the  Liberals  uniting  against  the  ministry. 
On  Saturday,  the  18th,  the  decree  of  dissolu- 
tion was  signed,  and  on  Monday  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies  was  formally  dissolved.  The  new 
ministry  dismissed  all  the  Presidents  (Govern- 
ors) of  States,  Vice-Presidents,  chiefs  of  po- 
lice, and,  in  general,  all  public  officers  belong- 
ing to  the  Liberal  party.  Extraordinary  efforts 
were  made  by  the  new  ministry  to  carry  the 
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election,  and,  in  September,  they  were  success- 
fol,  the  result  being  on  OTerwhelming  m^'ority 
for  the  Oonservatives. 

General  Oazias,  the  commander  of  the  Bra- 
zilian troops  in  Paraguay,  having  refused  to  let 
the  American  gunboat  Wasp  go  up  the  Paraguay 
River  for  Mr.  Washburn,  the  American  minis- 
ter in  Paraguay  (see  Paraguay),  General  Webb, 
the  American  minister  in  Brazil,  on  July  Tth,  de- 
manded, first,  an  ample  apology ;  second,  a  con- 
demnation of  the  conduct  of  Oaxias ;  third,  free 
license  for  the  Wasp  to  go  up  at  once,  threaten- 
ing to  close  his  diplomatic  relations  with  Brazil 
if  a  satisfactory  reply  were  not  given  by  August 
4th.  The  Brazilian  Government  complied  with 
the  demand,  and  friendly  relations  between  the 
two  Governments  were  restored.  The  repeated 
offer  of  the  United  States  to  mediate  in  the  war 
against  Paraguay  was  declined  by  the  Brazilian 
Government. 

The  Conservative  party,  which  has  been  in 
power  since  July,  being  opposed  to  freeing 
slaves  and  to  taking  any  steps  toward  such  an 
object,  no  further  advance  was  made  by  the 
cause  of  emancipation.  The  (Liberal)  Zach- 
arias  ministry  were  in  favor  of  declaring  all  the 
births  after  a  certain  future  date  to  be  free,  so 
as  to  get  rid  of  slavery  entirely  when  the  genera- 
tion then  existing  should  be  extinct.  This  mat- 
ter, however,  it  did  not  intend  to  take  in  hand 
until  the  war  was  over  and  the  army  returned, 
so  that,  in  case  of  any  troubles  through  the  ex- 
citement of  the  slaves  or  slave-owners,  the 
means  might  be  ready  to  repress  the  turbulence. 

The  war  against  Paraguay  continued  through- 
out the  year.  The  levying  of  fresh  troops  led 
several  times  to  riots,  all  of  which  were 
promptly  suppressed.  (On  the  progress  of  the 
war,  see  Pabaouat.J 

BREMEN,  a  repuolic  belonging  to  the  North- 
German  Confederation.  Burgomasters,  Johann 
Daniel  Meyer  (1867-1871);  President  of  the 
Senate  for  the  year  1868,  Arnold  Duckwitz 
(1865-*69).  Area,  74  square  miles ;  population 
in  1867,  109,572  (in  1864,  104,091).  Popula- 
tion of  the  city  of  Bremen,  in  1867,  74,945  (in 
1864,  70,692).  In  the  budget  for  1868,  the  rev- 
enue is  estimated  at  1,960,118  thalers,  the  ex- 
penditure at  2,286,557  thalers;  deficit,  826,444 
thalers.  The  public  debt,  in  1867,  amounted 
to  12,066,894  thalers.  In  virtue  of  a  conven- 
tion concluded  with  Prussia,  on  June  27,  1867, 
the  recruits  of  Bremen  are  incorporated  with 
the  Prussian  army.  The  value  of  imports  and 
export**  of  Bremen,  in  1867  and  1866,  as  com- 
pared with  the  annual  average  of  former  peri- 
ods, was  as  follows  (value  expressed  in  million 
thalers  [gold]) : 


Ezporti. 


The  merchant  navy,  at  the  close  of  the  year 
1867,  consisted  of  287  vessels,  together  of 
115,587  lasts  (one  last  =4,000  lbs.). 

The  movement  of  emigration  from  the  port 
of  Bremen,  since  1854,  has  been  as  follows : 


1867 

1868 

1861-'66  (annual  average).... 

1856-'60 

1856 

1854 


Total  sinoe  1854 528,595 


Emignati. 


78,971 
61,877 
20,397 
82,450 
81,550 
76,876 


V— da. 


226 

179 
12o 
183 
174 
862 


2,484 


Total  for  1867 

"     "   1866 

Annual  average  1 862-' 66 
"  "       1857-'61 

"  "       1852-'56 

CI  (I       i847-'51 


92,31 
80,83 
66,89 
61,19 
45,27 
27,72 


BREWSTER,  Sir  Datid,  K.  II.,  F.  R.  S.  L 
and  E.,  LL.  D.,  D.  0.  L.,  associate  member  of  the 
Imperial  Institute  of  France,  etc.,  a  distinguished 
British  physicist  and!  author,  who  had  done 
more  than  any  other  man  of  his  time  to  popu- 
larize science,  born  at  Jedburgh,  Scotland,  De- 
cember 11, 1781 ;  died  at  Allerly,  near  Melrose, 
February  10, 1868.  His  father,  who  was  rector 
of  the  Grammar  School  of  Jedburgh,  had  des- 
tined him  as  well  as  his  three  brothers  for  the 
ministry,  but  his  love  for  natural  science  was  so 
strong,  that  he  chose  to  devote  himself  to  it 
rather  than  to  theology,  though  all  his  broth- 
ers had  followed  the  paternal  wishes.  He 
was  educated  at  the  University  of  Edinburgh, 
where  he  enjoyed  the  society  as  well  as  the 
instructions  of  Robinson,  Playfair,  and  Dngald 
Stewart.  Early  in  his  twentieth  year  be  com- 
menced those  researches  into  the  composition 
and  influence  of  light  which  were  continued 
for  many  years,  and  which  were  eventually  to 
make  his  name  so  famous.  In  1807  his  re- 
markable researches  had  caused  the  Universitv 
of  Aberdeen,  to  confer  upon  him  the  degree  of 
LL.  D.,  and  in  1808  he  was  elected  a  fellow  of 
the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh.  In  that  year 
also,  at  the  age  of  twenty-seven,  he  projected 
and  commenced  that  great  work,  the  Ediiv- 
hurgh  Cyclopcsdia^  of  which  he  continued  the 
editor  tiU  its  completion  in  1830,  and  in  which 
he  first  published  the  results  of  his  resecirches 
on  light,  and  kindred  topics.  In  1813,  he  pub- 
lished a  "Treatise  on  New  Philosophical  In- 
struments," in  which,  after  describing  various 
optical  instruments  used  in  the  arts  and 
sciences,  he  detailed  some  of  his  important  ex- 
periments in  light  and  colors.  He  commenced 
also  about  this  time  his  contributions  of  im- 
portant papers  to  the  Royal  Society  of  London, 
two  of  which  are  particularly  noticeable,  that 
"  On  some  Properties  of  Light,"  and  that  on 
"Polarization  of  Light  by  Reflection."  The 
latter  gained  him  the  Oopley  Medal,  and  led  to 
his  election  as  a  fellow  of  the  Society.  In  1816 
he  invented  the  popular  scientific  toy,  the 
"Kaleidoscope,"  which  brought  him  fame  but 
no  pecuniary  reward.  In  1818,  he  received 
from  the  Royal  Society  of  London  the  Rum- 
ford  Medal,  for  further  "  Discoveries  relating 
to  the  Polarization  of  Light,"  and  soon  after 
twice  received  the  Keith  Medals  from  the  Royal 
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Society  of  Edinburgh,  of  which  he  was  for  in  exposing  the  literary  forgery  of  the  pretend- 
many  rears  Vice-President  He  had  already  ed  correspondence  between  Sir  Isaac  T^ewton 
(In  1816)  receiyed  half  the  French  Institute's  and  Pascal.  Sir  David  was  the  lost  as  he  was 
physical  prize  bestowed  for  two  of  the  most  one  of  the  ablest  of  the  great  physicists  of  the 
important  discoyeries  made  in  Europe  during  last  generation. 

the  two  preceding  years.     In  1819,  in  con-  BRIDGES.    Quiney  Railway  Bridge, — This 

junction  with  Professor  Jamieson,  he  under-  bridge,  crossing  the  Mississippi,  and  connect- 

took  the  editing  and  publication  of  the  Edir^  ing  with  the    Chicago,   Burlington,   Quincy, 

hurgh  Philosophical  Journal^  which  he  subse-  and  the  Hannibal  and  St.  Joseph  Railways, 

qnendj  continued  alone,  through  sixteen  yoI-  haying  just  been  completed,  was  opened  for 

umes,  under  the  title  of  the  Edinburgh  Journal  general  traffic  on  the  7th  of  November.     The 

of  Science,    He  was  also,  for  many  years  and  design  and  execution  were  intrusted  to  Mr.  T. 

antil  his  death,  one  of  the  editors  of  the  Lon-  0.  Clarke,  of  Chicago.    The  part  of  the  bridge 

don^  Edinburgh^  and   Dublin  Philosophical  crossing  the  main  branch  of  the  river,  consists 

Magmne,    In  1825  he  was   elected  a  corre-  of  two  draw  spans  of  180  feet  each,  11  spans  of 

sponding  member  of  the  Institute  of  France ;  157  feet  each,  2  spans  of  250  feet,  8  of  200  feet, 

in  1830  he  receired  the  Royal  Medal  from  the  1,400  feet  of  embankment  and  trestle-work,  and 

Eoyal  Society  of  London,  for  his  further  dis-  a  smaller  bridge  613  feet  long,  divided  into  one 

coveries  in  the  polarization  of  light,  and  the  draw  span  160  feet  long,  and  four  openings  of 

same  year  received    from   William  IV.'  the  85  feet  each,  making  the  total  length  of  the 

Gaelphic  Order,  and  the  following  year  was  bridge  and  embankment  from  one  railway  to 

knif^hted.    From  1827  to  1833  he  was  engaged  the  other  nearly  two  miles.    The  bridge  is  ele- 

in  inTestigations  on  the  best  methods  of  illu-  vated  10  feet  above  high-water,  and  20  feet 

mimition  for   light-houses,   and  published  a  above  low-water  mark,  and  the  iron  superstruc- 

treatise  on  the  subject,  which  led  to  the  great  ture,  on  the  Pratt-truss  system,  is  supported 

improvements  that  have  been  made  in  light-  on  stone  piers  and  abutments.     The  work  was 

hoases  since  that  time.    In  1833  he  was  chosen  completed  with  unusual  expedition,  the  first 

principal  of  the  United  Colleges  of  St.  Leon-  stone  having  been  laid  on  September  26,  1867, 

ard's  and  St  Salvator  at  St.  Andrew^s,  which  and  the  bridge  finished  on  the  5th  of  August, 

rition  he  continued  t«  hold  till  his  death.  1868.  The  total  cost  was  $1,500,000. 
1859  he  was  chosen  as  one  of  the  eight  The  bridge  is  so  proportioned  that,  under  the 
foreign  aesociates  of  the  Institute  of  France,  greatest  loads,  the  utmost  strain  that  can  be 
and,  the  same  year.  Principal  and  Vice-Chan-  brought  upon  it  is  7.500  tons  to  the  inch,  the 
cellor  of  Edinburgh  University.  He  was  one  ultimate  strength  being  60,000  lbs.  to  the  inch, 
of  the  prime  movers  in  the  organization  of  tlie  In  selecting  the  iron  employed,  all  bars  were 
''British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  tested  up  to  a  strain  of  23,600  lbs.  to  the  inch. 
Science,'^  and  attended  its  annual  sessions  very  The  average  quality  of  the  material  resisted  a 
regnlarlj  till  within  the  last  two  years  of  his  tension  of  28,000  lbs.  to  the  inch  before  a  per- 
life.  In  1857  he  presided  over  its  session  at  manent  set  took  place;  some  of  the  specimens 
Edinburgh.  Thongh  not  the  discoverer  of  the  broke  under  a  strain  of  80,000  lbs.  The  bridge 
principle  of  the  stereoscope,  he  was  the  first  before  it  was  opened  was  subject  to  the  fol- 
to  reduce  it  to  practical  uses.  His  improve-  lowing  tests :  Three  of  the  heaviest  looomo- 
ments  upon  the  construction  of  microscopes  tives  upon  the  Chicago,  Burlington,  and  Quincy 
snd  teleacopes  were  numerous  and  of  great  Railroad,  weighing  together  800,000  lbs.,  were 
^ue  to  science.  Among  his  other  contribu-  coupled  together,  and  placed  upon  each  of  the 
tions  to  practical  science  were  the  initiation  of  250-feet  spans,  in  succession,  and  the  deflection 
the  Bude  Light,  and  his  demonstration  of  the  was  accurately  observed.  The  maximum  de- 
utility  of  dioptric  lenses  and  of  zones  in  light-  flection  under  this  load  was  2iVo*oV  inches, 
houses.  Few  men  were  as  familiar  as  he  with  being  less  than  one-sixteenth  of  the  previous 
the  profoondest  secrets  of  natural  science,  yet  calculation.  The  same  load  was  then  placed 
no  man  of  his  time  did  as  much  to  popularize  upon  a  span  157  feet ;  the  deflection  in  this 
it,  and  excite  a  thirst  for  scientific  knowledge  case  was  iTiiVjr  iiiches.  The  three  locomotives, 
ni  the  hearts  of  even  the  illiterate.  His  works  still  coupled  together,  were  then  run  backward 
on  the  "Kaleidoscope,"  "The  Stereoscope,"  and  forward  over  the  157-feet  span,  at  rates 
1^ Natural  Magic,"  "Martyrs  of  Science,"  varying  from  10  to  16  miles  an  hour.  The  de- 
"More  Worlds  than  One"  (a  reply  to  Dr.  flection  produced  was  l^VWr  inches,  or  ^^^r  of 
"liewell's  "Plurality  of  the  Worlds"),  his  ad-  an  inch  more  than  was  produced  by  the  load 
mirable  "  Life  of  Newton,"  and  that  long  sue-  when  at  rest.  In  every  case  the  structure  re- 
cession of  brilliant  and  charming  articles  on  sumed  its  form  when  the  engines  were  with- 
scientific  subjects  in  the  North  British  Re-  drawn,  no  permanent  set  being  visible.  On 
*^»,  and  Popular  Science  Magazine^  gave  the  157-feet  span  the  load  applied  was  equiva- 
«idence  of  his  disposition  in  this  respect,  lent  to  a  stress  of  9,000  lbs.  per  square  inch  on 
fleretdned  his  mtellectual  and  much  of  his  the  wrought  iron,  and  10,200  Ibs.on  the  cast  iron, 
phygical  vigor  to  the  close  of  his  life,  and,  or  about  one  quarter  more  than  the  passage  of 
though  in  his  eighty-sixth  year,  came  forward  the  heaviest  freight  trains  over  the  bridge  can 
m  the  summer  of  1867  and  took  an  active  part  produce. 
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Railway  Bridge  at  India  Pointy  Providence,  twenty-two  feet  long,  and  six  feet  thick,  resting 
— Soandings  for  this  bridge  were  made  to  asoer-  on  piles  driven  to  a  depth  of  thirty  feet  below 
tain  the  nature  of  the  river-bed,  the  depth  of  the  river-bed.    The  superstructure  is  of  the 
water,  etc.,  in  June,  1868.   A  good  solid  bottom  ordinary  form  of  Howe  truss, 
was  found,  consisting  of  gravel,  covered  with  Bridge  over  the  Alle^Jumy.  —  The    bridge 
a  layer  of  mud,  on  top  of  which  is  a  crust  of  of  the  Pittsburg,   Fort  Wayne,  and   Chicago 
oyster-shells,  formiiig  the  river-bed.    In  the  Railroad,  over  the  Alleghany  River,  is  now 
places  where  the  pUes  were  to  be  sunk,  no  completed.    An  interesting  account  of  its  con- 
obstructions  were  oiscovered,  with  the  ezcep-  struction  we  extract  from  the  PitUiburg  Go- 
tion  of  the  stump  of  an  old  pile,  which  was  eette :    The  original  superstructure  for  double 
removed  by  the  divers.    On  account  of  the  track  was  of  wood,  on  the  Howe-truss  plan, 
softf  muddy  layer  of  several  feet  in  thickness,  with  arches  for  additional  strength,  and  con- 
which  covers  the  solid  bottom,  the  piles  were  sisted  of  seven  spans  of  various  lengths,  being 
driven  from  temporary  platforms.    They  were  in  all  1,172  feet  long.    On  account  of  the  pecu- 
constructed  of  piles  driven  in  four  rows,  about  20  liar  form  and  location  of  the  company^s  freight- 
feet  into  the  bed  of  the  river,  and  about  9  feet  yard  at  Pittsburg,  an  additional  pier  101  fec-t 
apart ;  these  piles  were  capped  with  hard  pine,  long  was  built  on  the  wharf,  under  the  first 
about  13  inches  square,  and  then  covered  with  span  on  the  Pittsburg  side,  and  the  abntment 
spruce  plank.  The  permanent  piles  are  arranged  extended  parallel  with  the  river,  along  Ba- 
in clusters  of  12  for  the  2  piers  west  Of  the  quesne  Way,  to  148  feet  in  length.    By  this 
draw,  and  also  2  groups  under  the  draw  con-  arrangement  the  bridge  opens  gradually  like  a 
tain  the  same  number.   The  other  groups,  five  in  fan  toward  the  Pittsburg  freight-yard,  being 
number,  contain  9  piles  each.    The  piles  were  at  the  narrowest  part,  next  to  the  main  span, 
driven  in  the  following  manner :  the  first  pile  55  feet  in  width,  and  extending  out  for  176  feet 
driven  in  was  sharpened  on  all  sides,  the  bevel  in  length,  to  the  point  where  it  connects  with 
commencing  about  18  inches  above  the  lower  the  yard,  where  the  widtli  is  138  feet.     For 
end,  and  the  end  left  about  4  inches  square ;  symmetry  and  economy  in  the  construction, 
all  the  remaining  piles,  that  presented  only  one  another  pier  was  also  built  on  the  wharf  at  the 
side  to  those  already  driven,  were  sharpened  Alleghany  Oity  end  span  of  the  bridge.    At 
only  on  one  side,  and  the  corner  piles  and  those  both  of  these  end  spans  the  tracks  are  now 
that  were  in  contact  with  other  piles  were  supported  from  below  by  girders,  made  en- 
sharpened  upon  the  two  opposite  sides.    They  tirely  of  plate  and  angle  iron.    The  two  west- 
are  encased  in  cast-iron  cylinders  driven  over  ern  spans  have  each  three  girders  89  feet  in 
them,  the  space  between  the  pUes  and  cylin-  length  and  6  feet  6  inches  deep,  to  support  the 
ders  being  firmly  packed  with  concrete ;  the  double  line  of  railway,  the  middle  one  being 
diameter  of  the  cylinders  west  of  the  draw  is  made  proportionately  stronger.    On  the  two 
6  feet ;  the  other  5  feet.    The  castings  were  eastern  spans,  which  form  the  above-mentioned 
made  four  and  a  half  feet  long,  one  and  an  addition  to  the  yard,  eighteen  iron-plate  girders, 
eighth  inches  thick,  having  a  flange  four  and  varying  in  length  from  86  to  93  feet,  all  6  feet 
five-eighths  inches  wide.    The  weight  of  the  1  inch  deep,  are  placed,  distributed  according 
sections,  as  they  came  from  the  moulds,  was,  to  the  tracks  they  are  intended  to  support.  The 
for  those  six  feet  in  diameter,  6,459  pounds,  five  large  spans  over  the  main  part  of  the  Alle- 
and  those  five  feet  in  diameter,  4,860  pounds,  ghany  River  are  built  for  a  double  line  of  rail- 
The  rough  castings  were  covered  with  a  coat-  way,  with  one  projecting  footpath  on  the  out- 
ing of  cement,  which  attached  itself  firmly  to  side,  consisting  of  three  main  girders,  one  on 
the  rough  scale,  thus  forming  a  solid,  durable  each  side  and  one  in  the  centre,  between  the 
covering ;  the  sections  were  then  firmly  bolted  ways.    The  average  length  of  the  spans  is  153^ 
together  and  carried  by  a  scow  to  the  platform,  feet  in  the  clear,  with  a  bearing  of  6  feet  on 
upon  which  they  were  hoisted,  and  from  there  each  pier.    Tho  depth  of  the  girders  is  19  feet, 
forced  down  over  the  piles  by  means  of  a  pow*  The  clear  width  between  the  outside  and  the 
erful  screw-press.    Notwithstanding  the  im-  central  mrders  is  14  feet,  except  the  south  part 
mense  pressure  brought  to  bear  upon  the  cyl-  of  the  nrst  main  span,  where  it  widens  from 
inders,  they  were  unable  to  penetrate  the  solid  14  feet  at  one  end  to  82  feet  at  the  other.   The 
crust  of  oyster  shells  at  the  river-bed ;  the  crust  top  and  bottom  sections  of  the  girders  are  in 
was  then  broken  up  by  driving  piles  all  around,  the  form  of  the  letter  T ;  the  cross-sectional 
and  the  cylinder  again  lowered ;  its  weight  area  of  the  top  chord  consists  of  4  thicknesses 
alone,  this  time,  carried  it  about  four  feet  into  of  iron  laid  one  over  the  other,  well  riveted, 
the  crust,  and  upon  piling  about  ten  tons  of  and  forming  together  a  plate  2i  inches  thick, 
iron  together,  with  continued  rocking  (accom-  and  24  inches  wide  in  the  centre  part  of  the 
plished  by  means  of  levers),  the  cylinder  was  girder,  and  diminishing  gradually  to  about  two- 
finally  forced  home ;  all  the  others  were  sunk  thirds  its  cross-section  at  the  ends,  where  it 
in  a  similar  manner.  rests  on  the  piers.    In  addition  to  which  there 

The  capping  of  the  piers  west  of  the  draw  are  2  large  angle-irons  6  inches  by  3^  x  |^  incli 

consists  of  yellow  pine,  that  of  the  draw  is  to  i  inch  thick,  and  two  vertical  bars  12  inches 

formed  of  oak ;  the  pier  upon  which  the  east  by  i  inch  on  the  inside  between  the  angle-iron, 

end  of  the  draw  rests  consists  of  granite,  running  along  the  centre  of  the  horizontail 
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plates  which  form  the  top  and  bottom  portion  musical  note  of  the  monochord  exactly  coin- 
of  the  ^ders,  to  which  they  are  attached  by  cided  with  the  note  of  the  tie  nnder  compari- 
two  of  the  angle-i^ons,  the  other  two  serving  son.    I^  this  condition,  since  ^e  two  wires 
to  join  the  flanges  to  the  bars,  which  form  the  are  of  the  same  steel  and  of  the  same  length, 
vertical  web.  The  cross-sectional  area  of  the  hot-  and  give  forth  the  same  musical  note,  their 
torn  chords  consists  of  three  thicknesses  of  iron,  tensions  are  eqaal,  and  the  weight  in  the  scale- 
well  riveted,  forming  together  a  plate,  in  the  pan  is  the  tension  of  the  tie.    In  this  way 
centre  part  2-1  inches  thick,  and  27  inches  wide,  every  tension  was  determined  separately  and 
the  balance  of  the  constmction  being  similar  independently.  Mr.  Airy  reckons  that  he  deter- 
to  the  top  chord.    The  vertical  web  is  com-  mined  all  the  tensions  on  his  model  to  the  ex- 
posed of  lattice-work,  which  is  framed  with  tent  of  ^^tYi  part  of  the  whole  tension  of  each, 
two  sets  of  bars  six  inches  wide,  crossing  each        An  ingenious  artifice  was  employed  to  elim- 
other  and  inclined  to  the  top  and  bottom  at  an  inate  the  unavoidable  errors  of  original  ad- 
angle  of  48  degrees,  and  forming  a  network,  justment  of  the  wires,  and  at  the  same  time 
the  distance  of  the  crossing  apart  being  2  feet  to  obtain  expressions  for  the  strains  of  thrust 
1  inch  between  the  centres  of  the  rivets,  meas-  as  well  as  strains  of  tension;  it  is  clear  that 
ured  alon^  the  bars,  the  thicknesses  of  the  bars  there  must  be  errors  of  original  a^ustment  of 
ittcreaang  from  i  inch  at  the  centre  part,  to  the  wires,  for,  even  if  it  were  possible  so  to 
i  inch  at  the  ends  of  the  girders.    Tney  are  a^Jnst  the  lengths  of  the  wires    that  each 
secured  at  their  crossings  by  two  rivets.    The  should  have  the  strain  due  to  a  certain  disposi- 
lattice-work  is  stiffened  by  vertical  angle-irons  tion  of  load,  yet  this  very  condition  assumes 
fixed  donble  on  both  sides,  at  distances  of  about  that  the  problem  is  already  solved,  and  that 
8  feet  apart.    The  central  girder  has  about  one-  we  know  the  exact  strain  that  each  wire  ought 
third  more  iron  in  the  cross-section  than  the  to  have ;  consequently,  the  determination  of 
outside  girders.    The  principle  of  the  construe-  the  strains  is  throughout  a  differential  process : 
tion  is  known  as  the  latticed-girder  plan  with  a  certain  load  is  laid  upon  the  model,  and  each 
vertical  stiffenings.  wire  acquires  a  degree  of  tension,  the  precise 
Bridge  Strains. — ^Mr.  W.  Airy  has  invented  amount  of  which  is  determined  by  the  method 
and    applied    a   very   novel    and    ingenious  of   comparison  with  the  monochord;    these 
method  of  determining  bridge  strains.     The  tensions  are  booked,  and  an  additional  load  is 
problem   was  on   the  determination   of  the  then  introduced ;  this  will  cause  an  alteration 
strains  on  every  one  of  the  intermediate  bars  of  the  tensions  on  every  wire,  and  the  ten- 
connecting  the  top  and  bottom  members  of  a  sions  of  all  are  again  taken.    The  differences 
bowstring    bridge  as  ordinarily  constructed,  of  the  tensions,  before  and  after  the  introduo- 
the  said  strains  being  those  due  to  various  ar-  tion  of  the  additional  load,   are  formed  for 
rangements  of  weights  upon  the  bridge.     To  every  wire,  and  these  represent  the  strains  on 
solve  this  problem  practicaUy,  Mr.  Airy  has'  the  wires  due  to  the  additional  load  only.  The 
availed  himself  of  the  sense  of  blearing,   or  same  process  determines  also  the  strains  of 
rather  of  comparison  of  musical  sounds.    It  thrust,  for  thrust  is  but  negative  tension,  and 
is  well  fcaown  that  a  steel  wire,  if  stretched  if  the  tension  of  a  wire,  after  the  additional 
and  sounded,  will  give  forth  a  note  dependent  load  is  introduced^  be  less  than  it  was  previous- 
on  its  weight,  length,  and  tension.    If,  there-  ly,  the  difference  is  negative,  and  represents  a 
fore,  two  wires  of  the  same  steel,  and  of  equal  thrust  strain  of  that  amount  on  that  wire, 
lengths,  and  at  equal  tensions,  are  sounaed,  Mr.  Airy  also  discovered  a  ready  method  for 
they  wdl  give  forth  the  same  note,  and,  con^  throwing  all  the  wires  into  tension,  by  a  uni- 
versely,  if  they  give  forth  the  same  musical  form    distribution    of  the    preliminary  load 
note,  it  is  to  be  inferr^  that  the  tensions  are  along  the  whole  length  of  the  model, 
equal.    In  order  to  turn  this  principle  to  ac-        BROOKE,  Sir  James,  K.  C.  B.,  D.  0.  'L., 
count,  a  model  of  a  bowstring  girder  was  con-  '  R^jah  of  Sarawak,  and  Governor  of  Labuan, 
structed  with  great  care,  of  which  the  inter-  an  English  knight-errant,  philanthropist,  and 
mediate   ties  were   of  thin    steel  wire.    If,  governor,  whose  love  of  adventure  made  his 
therefore,  a  load  were  hung  from  the  string,  career  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  modern 
these  ties  would  at  once  go  into  tension,  and  times,  bom  in  Bandel,  Zillah  Hoogly,  Bengal, 
each  one,  if  sounded,  would  give  forth  a  musi-  in  1808 ;  died  at  Burrator,  Devon,   June  11, 
eal  note  due  to  its  length  and  tension.    To  de-  1868.     His  father,   who  was  a   government 
terminethis  tension,  a  wooden  frame  was  con-  officer  of  considerable  wealth  and  prominence, 
structed,  and  in  this  frame  was  hung  a  wire  of  returned  to  England  when  James  was  a  child,, 
the  same  steel  as  the  ties ;  a  sliding  bridge  was  and  he  received   his   education   there.    His 
provided  by  which  the  wire  could  be  cut  off  to  father's  influence  secured  him  a  cadetship  in^ 
any  required  length,  by  merely  leaning  against  the  East-Indian  army,  and  he  soon  distinguished 
the  bridge,  and  a  small  scale-pan  was  fastened  himself  by  his  bravery  and  daring.    He  was- 
te  the  end    of  the  wire.    This  frame  was  in  most  of  the  engagements  of  the  Burmese 
moved  dose  up  to  the  model,  and  the  wire  in  "War,  under  Sir  Archibald  Campbell,  but  in  the 
the  frame  being  cut  off  by  the  bridge  to  the  storming  of  a  stockade,  in  1826,  received  a 
exact  length  of  any  one  of  the  ties,  the  scale-  severe  gunshot  wound  in  the  ohest,^  and  was 
pan  was  gradually  loaded  with  weights  till  the  forced  to  return  to  England  for  surgical  treat- 
VoL  vni,— 6      ▲ 
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ment.  Having  recovered,  he  was  ordered  to  investigation  of  his  conduct.  This  resulted  in 
report  for  duty  in  India,  but,  his  furlough  being  a  complete  approval,  in  his  receiving  the  honor 
extended,  he  travelled  for  a  time  on  the  Oon-  of  being  created  Knight  Commander  of  the 
tinent,  and,  being  shipwrecked  on  his  voyage  Order  of  the  Bath,  and  a  baronetcy,  and  of  his 
to  India,  did  not  reach  headquarters  till  some  appointment  as  Governor  of  the  island  of  Lab- 
time  after  its  expiration.  Plnding  that  he  had  nan,  near  Sarftwak  (which  had  been  pnr- 
thus  forfeited  his  position  in  the  army,  he  re-  chased  by  the  British  Government),  with  a 
signed,  and  sailed  from  Calcutta,  for  China,  in  salary  £2,000.  He  still  retained  his  office  as 
1880.  Observing  the  condition  of  the  islands  Rajah  of  Sarftwak.  He  returned  to  his  Dyaks 
of  the  Indian  Archipelago,  and  the  prevalence  and  prosecuted,  with  even  more  zeal  than 
of  piracy  there,  he  formed  the  determination  to  before,  his  measures  for  their  improvement  and 
attempt  the  improvement  of  their  condition,  elevation.  The  port  of  Sarawak,  which  at  his 
Returning  to  Europe  in  1834,  after  the  death  of  first  visit  contained  but  1,000  inhabitants,  bad 
his  father,  he  purchased  one  of  the  yachts  of  the  risen,  under  his  management,  to  a  population 
Royal  Tacht  squadron,  and,  selecting  a  crew  of  25,000,  and  its  exports  from  £25,000  to 
with  great  care,  whom  he  drilled  thoroughly  in  more  than  £800,000.  He  compiled  laws, 
a  preliminary  cruise  in  the  Mediterranean,  he  coined  money,  made  roads,  established  schools., 
siuled  from  London,  in  October,  1838,  for  the  raised  a  regular  revenue,  and  provided  for  the 
East.  Arriving  at  Sarawak,  a  province  on  the  security  of  persons  and  property,  and  the 
northwest  coast  of  Borneo,  he  found  Muda  strict  administration  of  justice.  Bat  his 
Hassim,  the  uncle  of  the  Sultan  of  Borneo,  enemies  were  still  unsatisfied.  Taking  advan- 
and  acting  R%jah  of  the  province,  carrying  on  tage  of  a  change  of  administration,  they  pro- 
an  unequal  contest  with  rebel  tribes  from  the  cured  his  removal  frK)m  the  governorship  of 
interior,  who  descended  in  large  bands  upon  Labuan,  thwarted  his  projects  for  making  the 
his  territory  to  plunder  and  lay  it  waste.  He  ports  of  Borneo  free  to  British  vessels,  and 
promptly  offered  his  assistance,  and,  with  his  professed  the  utmost  horror  at  the  strictness  of 
guns  and  trained  troops,  soon  punished  the  his  rule  over  the  lawless  and  thievi^  tribes  of 
rebels  so  severely  that  they  were  glad  to  make  the  interior,  and  the  Chinese  pirates,  who 
peace.  Muda  Hassim  at  once  prompted  his  began  again  to  make  their  appearance  on  the 
nephew  to  offer  the  Englishman  the  rs^ahship  coast  of  Borneo.  The  attachment  of  his  peo- 
and  make  him  absolute  governor  of  the  prov-  pie  was  strikingly  manifested  in  1857,  when 
ince.  Mr.  Brooke  accepted  the  appointment,  he  was  suddenly  attacked  in  his  house,  at 
and,  selecting  a  council  of  intelligent  Dyaks  to  night,  by  a  band  of  about  4,000  Chinese 
aid  him  in  administering  the  government,  he  pirates  and  opium-smugglers,  who  hated  him 
commenced  a  series  of  reforms  which,  carried  for  his  interference  with  their  nefarious  busi- 
out  through  many  years,  entitled  him  to  be  re-  ness.  They  burned  his  house,  destroyed  his 
garded  as  the  greatest  benefactor  of  the  native  gardens,  and  committed  terrible  havoc  with 
population  of  Borneo.  He  would  not  suffer  his  property,  and  he  was  compelled  to  save 
the  people  of  Sarftwak  to  be  taxed  for  his  sup-  his  own  life  by  swimming.  In  the  early 
port,  but  maintained  himself  upon  his  own  in-  morning,  however,  he  had  collected  his  faith- 
come,  and  the  rewards  paid  by  tlie  British  fill  Dyaks,  who  were  almost  frantic  with  grief 
Government  for  the  suppression  of  piracy,  for  the  losses  which  the  Chinese  had  inflicted 
His  people  had  been  a  nation  of  pirates,  but,  upon  him,  and,  leading  them  in  person,  attacked 
by  attaching  the  native  rulers  to  himself  by  the  Chinese,  defeated  them  in  several  sacces- 
his  astute  measures  for  their  welfare,  and  by  sive  fights,  and  drove  them  into  the  Jangle, 
making  war  upon  pirates  a  pastime,  he  sue-  with  a  loss  of  over  2,000  killed.  The  next 
ceeded,  in  a  few  years,  in  clearing  the  entire  year  he  returned  to  England  agmn,  and  though 
archipelago  of  its  bands  of  freebooters.  He  a  public  subscription  was  made,  amounting  to 
accustomed  his  people  to  the  strict  execution  a  large  sum,  to  reimburse  his  losses  at  Sar&wak, 
of  justice,  suffered  no  bribes  to  be  given,  was  yet  the  bitter  attacks  made  upon  him  by  his 
as  accessible  to  the  lowest  and  humblest  of  enemies  in  Parliament  distressed  him,  and 
his  subjects  as  to  the  mightiest;  encouraged  probably  induced  a  paralytic  attack,  from 
industry,  commerce,  and  such  manufactures  as  which  he  suffered  that  year.  He  made  his 
they  were  capable  of  producing,  and  so  won  residence  thenceforward  in  Burrator,  Devon, 
the  love  of  his  people,  that  they  almost  paid  but  in  1861  made  two  voyages  to  Borneo,  for 
him  divine  honors.  The  jealousy  of  some  of  the  purpose  of  suppressing  an  insurrection, 
the  ofiicials  of  the  East  India  Company  was  and  settling  the  government,  which  he  i^r- 
excited,  by  the  independence  of  the  Rcyah ;  ward  left  in  charge  of  his  nephew,  though 
they  coveted  his  territory,  and  desired  to  he  retained  the  title  and  authority  of  Riyah 
squeeze  from  the  natives  the  revenue  which  till  his  death.  Portions  of  his  journals  have 
Ri^ah  Brooke  had  so  nobly  refused,  and  hence  been  published,  and  idso  **  The  IMvate  Letters 
they  were  loud  in  their  clamors  against  him,  of  Sir  James  Brooke,  K.  C.  B.,  from  1838  to 
to  the  English  Government,  to  which  he  was  1853,"  edited  by  J.  C.  Temples,  Esq.,  in  three 
really  not  responsible.    Waiving  his  rights  in  vols.,  London,  1858. 

the  matter,  however,  Mr.  Brooke  visited  Eng-  BROUGHAM,  Hbnbt,  Lord  Brougham  aitd 

land,  in  1847,  and  courted  the  most  thorough  Yauz,  a  British  statesman  and  reformer,  Lord 
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Ohanoellor  of  England  1880-1884^  bom  in  Edin-  practice  in  the  common  law  oonrtSi  and  in  the 
bnrgh^  September  19,  1778 ;  died  in  Oannes,  northern  oirouit.    He  was  employed  in  the 
France,  May    9,  1868.     His   father,    Henry  winter  of  1809-^10  by  some  liyerpool  mer- 
Brougham,  was  the  descendant  of  an  ancient  chants  to  bring  their  grieTanees  before  the 
family  in  Westmoreland,  and  his  mother,  Eleo-  House  of  Oommons,  and  sak  for  the  repeal  of 
nora  Syme,  was  a  niece  of  Robertson  the  his-  the  Orders  in  Ooancil,  and  in  his  adyocacy  of 
torian.    Yomig  Brougham  was  afforded  excel-  their  cause  displayed  such  eloquence  and  legal 
lent  advantages  of   education,  receiving  his  ability,  that  he  attracted  public  notice,  and  be- 
early  training  in  the  Edinburgh  High  School,  came  a  distinguished  favorite  of  the  leading 
and  being  tranaferred  at  an  early  age  to  the  Whigs,  who  caused  his  election  to  Parliament 
Univendty.    He  was  particularly  fond  of  math-  the  same  year  for  the  pocket  borough  of  Cam- 
ematical  studies,  and  at  the  age  of  eighteen  or  elford.    In  Parliament  his  vehemence  in  de- 
nineteen  communicated  to  the  Royal  Society  bate,  his  aggressive  zeal,  bis  caustic  wit,  and 
of  Edinburgh  three  mathematical  papers  which  unsparing  sarcasm,  combined  with  a  remarkable 
possessed  sach  merit  as  to  be  published  in  the  and  convincing  eloquence,  made  him  a  wel- 
Society's  Transactions.    He  was,  even  at  that  come  and  valued  addition  to  the  Whig  force, 
age,  a  proficient  in  the  highest  branches  of  and  a  formidable  opponent  to  the  Tories.    He 
mathematical  science ;  and  late  in  life  he  often  associated   himself  with  the  most  advanced 
avowed  the  opinion  that  he  had  mistaken  his  Whigs,  and  proved  a  valuable  recruit  to  Wil- 
caUiog;  that  he  e^ould  have  devoted  his  life  berforceand  Clarkson,  who  had  been,  for  years, 
to  mathematical  studies,  and  that  in  them  he  struggling  agiunst  the  slave-trade.    Within  a 
might  have  surpassed  all  previous  mathemati-  few  mon&s  after  entering  Parliament,  he  had 
ciaas.    After  taking  his  first  degree  at  the  Uni-  carried  the  first  public  measure  he  proposed, 
verrity,  he  spent  some  time  in  travelling  on  that  of  making  the  slave-trade  a  felony.    He 
the  Contiaent,  and  in  1800  was  admitted  to  the  was  unceasing  in  his  attacks  upon  the  meas- 
Scotch  bar.    He  became  about  this  time  a  ures  of  the  Tory  Government  and  in  1612 
member  of  the  "  Speculative  Club,"  an  associa-  succeeded  in  carrying  the  repeal  of  the  obnoz- 
tion  for'  the  discussion  of  metaphysical  and  ious  Orders  in  Oouncil.    He  had  also  success- 
political  questions,  and  was  then  brought  into  fully  defended  Leigh  Hunt,  the  poet-editor, 
intimacy   with  Jeffrey,  Homer,  and    Sydney  against  a  libel  prosecution  instituted  by  the 
Smith,  with  whom  in  1802  he  participated  in  Government.     He   had    advocated    Catholic 
the  establishment  of  the  Bdiiiburgh  JSeview^  to  emancipation,  reform   in  the  government  of 
which  from  its  commencement  he  was  a  con-  India,  and  the  abolition  of  flogging  in  the  army, 
stant  contributor,  and  the  writer  of  some  of  its  At  the  general  election  in  1612,  he  boldly  con- 
most  powerful  and  caustic  articles.    So  versa-  tested  (in  company  with  another  Whig)  the 
tile  were  his  talents,  and  so  wide  the  range  of  membership  for  Uverpool,  against  Mr.  Gan- 
his  knowledge,  that  no  subject  came  amiss  to  ning  and  his  Tory  associate.  ^  But  the  great 
him.    He  was  equally  at  home  in  physical  and  Tory  minister  was  too  strong  in  Liverpool  to 
mathem^tieal  science,  history,  biography,  lit-  be  beaten,  and  Brougham  and  his  friend  were 
erary  criticism,  and  politics,  and  even  plunged  defeated.    In  a  subsequent  canvass  for  a  seat 
into  the  more  recondite  investigations  of  the  from  Scotland,  he  was  also  defeated,  and  re- 
medical  and  Burffieal  professions.    With  two  mained  out  of  Parliament  till  1816,  when  he 
classes  of  topics,  however,  he  did  not  interfere,  was  returned  for  Winchelsea,  and  ageon  became 
theology  and  poetry.    For  neither  of  these  had  an  opposition  leader.    He  signalized  his  re- 
he  any  predilection.     He  displayed  marked  turn  to  the  House  of  Gommons  also  by  a  move- 
abiUty  as  an  advocate,  but  his  known  liberal  ment  of  inquiry  into  the  state  of  education  of 
opinions   imbittered  the   Tories,  who    were  the  poor  in  the  metropolis,  which  he  followed, 
largely  in  the  minority,  against  him,  and  the  in  1818,  by  procuring  the  appointment  of  a 
character  he  had  acquired  for  eccentricity  and  commission  to  inquire  into  the  abuses  of  the 
indiscretion  prevented  his  attaining  a  large  public  charitable  foundations  of  the  kingdom 
practice,  except  in  the  unremunerative  work  of  connected  with  education.    These  efforts  for 
the  criminal  courts.    In  1807,  he  was  retained  the  improvement  of  the  schools  and  the  estab- 
as  one  of  the  counsel  in  the  case  of  the  disputed  lishment  of  a  system  of  national  education  were 
sQccession  of  the  dukedom  of  Roxburgh  before  never  intermitted  until  the  end  sought  was 
the  House  of  Lords.    His  argument  in  this  gained.    He  had  acquired  by  this  time  also  a 
case  was  one  of  hisafinest  efforts,  and  attracted  high  reputation  as  an  advocate  in  the  defence 
the  attention  of  the  nation  to  the  eloquent  of  persons  prosecuted  for  libel  or  other  offences 
yonng  advocate,  who,  yet  under  thirty  years  by  the  crown.    His  most  famous  appearance  in 
of  age,  could  bring  such  leanung:  research,  and  this  capacity  was  in  1820  and  1821,  when,  as- 
legS  ability  to  such  a  cause!    Encouraged  by  sociatea  with  Lord  Denman,  he  undertook  the 
the  warmth  of  his  reception  in  London,  and  defence  of  Queen  Garoline  aigainst  the  charges 
despairing  of  any  speedy  success  in  Scotland,  of  the  King,  before  the  House  of  Lords.    Both 
Bronsrham  now  resolved  to  remove  to  the  me-  the  eminent  counsel  knew  that  the   result 
tropolia,  and  was  called  to  the  bar  at  Lincoln^s  would  be  their  exclusion  for  years  to  come 
Iim  in  1808.    He  rose  rapidly  in  his  profes-  from     all     professional     advancement;    but 
noD,  and  soon  acquired  a  large  and  lucrative  Brougham's  defence  was  bold,  able,  eloquent, 
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expressive,  his  gestures  animated,  his  diction  oriminol  business  of  a  large  district.    The  war 
was  noble,  and  his  voice  incomparably  sweet  brought  before  him  an  entirely  new  class  of 
and  sonorous.    Then  his  intellect  was  of  grand  questions,  affecting  national  and  international 
proportions,  and  his  speech  bore  reading  as  rights ;  but  although  beyond  the  age  of  three- 
well  as  hearing.  score-years-and-ten,  the  Judge  bent  himself  to 
BETTS,  Samuel  R.,  LL.  D.,  one  of  the  ablest  the  new  tasks  imposed,  and,  with  a  vigor,  a 
of  American  jurists,  born  in  Richmond,  Berk-  perseverance,  and  an  ability  rarely  equalled, 
shire  County,  Mass.,  in  1787;  died  at  New  met  the  great  demand  of  the  most  trying  period 
Haven,  Oonn.,  November  8,  1868.    He  was  of  our  history,  in  a  manner  which  was  credit- 
the  son  of  a  respectable  farmer ;  and,  after  a  able  to  himself  and  reflected  honor  upon  the 
thorough  early  training  in  his  native  town,  en-  country    he    so    patriotically    and    faithfully 
tered  Williams  College,  where  he  graduated  served.      His   decisions   upon  the  neutrality 
with  honor  in  1806.    After  a  diligent  study  of  laws,  and  his  judgments  on  the  slave-trade, 
the  law  in  Hudson,  N.  Y.,  he  was  admitted  to  are  fine  specimens  of  constitutional  reasoning 
the  bar,  and  commenced  practice  in  Sullivan  and  argument.    As  a  judge,  the  lawyers  who 
County,  N.  T.,  where  he  was  winning  a  fair  have  had  the  best  opportunities  of  forming  an 
reputation,  at  the  outbreak  of  the  War  of  1812,  opinion  say  that  Judge  Betts  never  had  a  supe- 
when  he  entered  the  army,  and  soon  after  was  rior,  and  doubt  if  he  had  an  equal.    His  bear- 
appointed  Judge-Advocate  by  Governor  D.  D.  ing  toward  members  of  the  bar  was  always 
Tompkins.    In  1815  he  was  elected  to  Congress  gentlemanly  and  courteous.     His  judgments 
for  the  district  comprising  Orange  and  Sullivan  were  regarded  as  the  best  considered  on  record. 
Counties.   At  the  close  of  the  term,  he  declined  He  conducted  a  case  with  coolness,  clearness^ 
a  reelection,  and  devoted  himself  with  great  and  deliberation,  allowing  counsel  every  lati- 
assiduity  to  the  study  and  practice  of  his  pro-  tude  that  might  tend  to  throw  light  on  the 
fession.    He  was  for  some  years  District- Attor-  matter  at  issue.    And  it  may  be  well  doubted 
ney  of  Orange  County.    At  that  time,  the  bar  whether  any  man  on  the  bench  in  this  country 
of  the  State  of  New  York  was  remarkable  for  ever  possessed  the  same  amount  of  judicial 
the'  numerous  eminent  legal  minds  who  were  ability.     He  held  the  place  he  vacated  and 
engaged  in  the  practice  of  the  profession  in  the  honored  for  the  lengthened  period  of  forty -four 
courts  of  the  eastern  counties.    Martin  Van  years,  and  up  to  the  day  of  his  death  he  was 
Buren,  Elisha  Williams,  Thomas  J.   Oakley,  still  the  revered  and  upright  judge  of  that  im- 
George  Griffin,  Ogden  Hoffman,  Prescott  Hall,  portant  court,  where  he  pronounced  numerous 
and  Thomas  Addis  Emmet,  were  the  great  decisions,  which  are  regarded  as  text-books  of 
lights  of  the  bar,  and  with  all  of  them  Mr.  federal  jurisprudence,  and  in  afler-years  will 
Betts  was  brought  in  almost  constant  contact,  be  looked  upon  as  the  highest  and'  soundest 
and,  though  younger  than  most  of  them,  was  efforts  of  legal  skill  and  research.    In  social 
soon  recognized  as  their  peer  in  legal  attain-  and  domestic  life  he  was  always  highly  es- 
ments  and  Intellectual  acumen.    After  about  teemed  and  beloved;  his  conversational  powers 
eight  years  of  this  practice,  Mr.  Betts  was  were  unusually  fine,   his  acquaintance   w^ith 
appointed  by  President  Monroe,  in  1823,  Judge  literature  and   men    extensive,  his   manners 
of  the  United  States  District  Court.    This  po-  courteous,  and  his  treatment  of  all,  especially 
sition  he  held  for  the  long  period  of  forty-four  of  the  young,  such  as  to  endear  him  to  those 
years,  and  throughout  the  whole  term  presided  with  whom  he  came  in  contact.    He  did  not 
over  it  with  a  dignity,  a  courtesy,  a  profundity  outlive  his  interest  in  passing  events,  bat  his 
of  legal  knowledge,  a  carefulness  of  research,  mind  was  bright  and  vigorous,  even  after  the 
and  a  patience  of  investigation  which  made  him  bodily  frame  showed  signs  of  weakness  and 
a  model  jurist  in  all  the  great  questions  brought  decay.    In  May,  1867,  having  entered  upon  his 
before  him.    To  him  belongs  the  high  honor  eighty-first  year,  and  feeling  the  infirmitios  of 
of  having  shaped  and  settled  in  a  great  degree  age.  Judge  Betts  retired  from  the  bench  he  had 
the  maritime  laws  of  the  United  States.    The  so  long  honored,  and  passed  the  brief  remain- 
whole  subjects  of  salvage,  general  average,  der  of  his  life  in  the  comforts  and  privacies  of 
wages  of  seamen,  freighting,  contracts,  charters,  his  home  at  New  Haven, 
insurance,  and  prizes,  owe  the  greater  portion        BOLIVIA,  a  republic  in  South  America, 
of  their  present  condition  to  the  honored  Judge,  Provisional  President  since  the  revolution  of 
who  has  made  the  law  so  perfect  and  complete  December,  1864,  General  Mariano  Melgarejo. 
on  these  points,  that  the  best  lawyers  in  New  The  limits  of  the  republic  have  not  yet  been 
York  regard  it  as  a  finished  code.    For  the  fixed,  and  the  statements  of  the  area  therefore 
first  twenty  years  of  his  connection  with  the  widely  difter.     A  treaty  concluded  between 
District  Court,  there  was  never  an  appeal  from  Bolivia  and  Chili,  on  August  10,  1866,   fixed 
his  decisions,   and  his  opinions  in  his  own  the  24th  degree   S.  latitude  as  the  dividing 
court  on  maritime  questions,  and  in  the  Circuit  line  between  these  two  republics.    Another 
Court  on  patents,  have  been  uniformly  upheld,  treaty  for  regulating  the  frontier  between  Bo- 
Every  kind  of  question  arising  out  of  the  crim-  li  via  and  Brazil  was  concluded  on  March  27, 
inal  law  of  the  United  States  has  been  before  1867.    By  this  compact  Bolivia  resigns    her 
him ;  he  has  tried  cases  of  piracy  and  murder  claims  to  the  western  bank  of  the  river  Para- 
on  the  high-seas,  and  discharged  the  whole  guay,  a  territory  of  about  18,000  square  leagues. 


LaPu 475,822 

CochAbamba...  849,891 

PotosL 281,229 

Chuqniaaca. . . .  223,668 

Omro 110,931 

Santo  Cruz 153,164 

Taiy* 88,900 
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The   ares  is   now  (Behm    Otogr.  Jahrhuchy  which  is  to  navigate  by  Bteamers  nnd  with 

vol.  IL,  Gotha,   1868)  estimated  at  535,769  other  vessels  the  Bolivian  rivers  which  are 

square   miles.      The  population  of  the  nine  tributary  to  the  Madeira,  the  principal  affluent 

provinces,  into  which  the  republic  was  divided  of  the  Amazon.    The  Government  conceded 

in  1858,  was  as  follows:  in  favor  of  the  company  the  following  privi- 

Veni 55,973  leges  and  rights : 

Atacama . . . .         6,278  j.  In  the  populated  ports  it  pxcB  in  proportr  to 

T  ♦  1          7TAA~9Zt  *^^®  company  one  square  mile  or  State  lands,  and  at 

lotal ....  1,744,851  tiip  pointa  where  new  porta  should  be  founded  to  fa- 

Indians 24,500  cilitate  commerce,  according  to  the  iudji^mcnt  of  the 

T  f  1  *       1  Tftj  QKi'  company,  a  square  of  the  same  lands  upon  the  river 

Total ....  1,769,851  maixins,  which  shall  have  two  leases  tront  and  two 

The  capital  La  Paz,  has  76,372  inhabitants.  ^^  tle^th,  the  company  having  the  ri^ht  to  make  thi^ 

The  ^j  formerly  consisted  of  2  000  men.  '"rTh'eX«™teTof 'bT^'^U  ^^"^^^  com- 

biit  was,  m   1866,  m  consequence  of  the  war  pany  $10,000  gold,  the  day  upon  which  the  first 

with  Spain,  rused  to  8,000  men,  500  of  whom  steamer  moves  upon  the  waters  of  the  Mamore,  as  a 

were  cavalry.    In  1867  the  revenue  was  2,471,-  premium  offered  by  the  Government  in  supremo  de- 

000  piasters,  and  the  expenditures  2,435,000  ^  ^V®^*-     ^    ,          ,          1    ♦.  *v 

.    ."^         ,wn:                     .     10/jK               A*       i.  J  8.  The  same  Government  concedes  to  the  companv 

piasters.     The  revenue  in  1865  was  estimated  ^-^^  ^ight  to  out  wood  for  burning,  exportation,  anS 

at  about  3,000,000  piasters,  nearly  one  million  other  uses,  in  the  forests  which  have  no  pnvate 

and  a  half  being  a  tribute  fi*om  the  Indians,  owner,  and  that  of  collecting  6,000  head  of  nomed 

450,000  import  duties,  815,000  export  duties,  <»tUe  f'rom  the  herds  owned  bv  the  State  in  the  de- 

«.d  the  remainder  the  proceeds  of  mines,  ^^^^^^^''^rl^^t^^'^Z'^Zt 

Stamp  duties,  etc.     There  is  neither  a  direct  of  the  Government  and  the  company, 

tax  nor  a  public  debt,  nor  paper  money.     The  4.  The  Government  ^niAnmtees  to  the  company  the 

imports  are  valued  at  about  5,670,000  piasters,  free  exportation  of  the  products  of  the  country  with- 

A  new^  Congress  was  elected  in   1868,  the  out  paying  duties  or  imposts  of  any  cla.s.    the  im- 

ysyywr^y^^  -rv^  A^J^t^i^  ^i^^4^r^A  K«  ♦K^  «»«t^.«i  J«rv„  portatiou  of  mcrchandisc  and  foreign  effects  will  only 

number  of  deputies  elected  by  the  several  prov-  ^^y  ^^f  ^f  ^],^  toriflf  of  duties  colfectod  upon  those 

mces  being  as  follows:  Chuquisaca,  8;  La  Paz,  unported  by  Cobija.    One  and  the  other  privileges 

8 ;  Oochabamba,  6 ;  Potosi,  8 ;  Oruro,  4 ;  San-  win  continue  for  ten  :f cars,  countinflr  from  the  day 

ta  Cruz,    4;    Tarija,   4:  Cobija,   2;    Veni,  2;  upon  which  the  navi^tion  of  the  Madeira  may  be  free 

Tarate,  6 ;  Mejillones,  2.     The  new  Congress  ?^^"?  impediment  by  the  clearing  of  the  rapiJs,  it  be- 

"  ^   4  '        J         ''^                      jiixuT^  ing  impossible  to  recover  any  class  of  mipo^ts  up  to 

met  on  August  6th,  and  confirmed  aU  the  acts  th?g  time.    This  term  of  ton  years  expired,  the  Gov- 

of  President  Melgarejo,  inclusive  of  the  treaty  emment  can  only  levy  upon  the  merchandise  im- 

of  Bolivia.     As  some  deputies  (especially  Se-  ported  by  the  Madeira  a  duty  inferior  by  one-third 

fior  Mufloz  Cabrera)  made,  however,  a  violent  P*^  to  that  recovered  by  Cobijaj  until  the  twenty-five 

opposition  to  the  treaty,  amidst  the  applause  l^  mentioned  m  the  followmg  article  have  ex- 
of  the  galleries,  the  Congress  was  dissolved  at 

the  point  of  the  bayonet.  BRADBURY,  William  B.,  a  musical  teacher 

In  Septemher,  President  Melgarejo  issued  a  a^d  composer,  and,  since  1854,  one  of  the  most 

decree  extending  the  rights  of  citizenship  to  successful  piano  manufacturers  in  the  United 

Americans.    The  articles  of  the  decree  are :  States,  born  in  York,  Maine,  in  1816 ;  died  in 

^  ^    .       .        .1,  V           jj*-        .  Montclair,  N.  J.,  January  7,  1868.    Both  his 

1-  No  American  shall  be  considered  a  foreigner  m    ^ ^.    „; '«  u«^,„«  -„  .vw«„n^«*  „: ^«^ 

g^jj^j^                                                        **  parents  were  well  known  as  excellent  smgers, 

2.  Every  American,  of  whatever  nationality  he  be,  and  from  them  he  inherited  that  musical  taste, 

can  obtain  Bolivian  citizenship  by  alone  declaring  in  the  development  of  which  has  rendered  his 

writing,  in  the  presence  of  any  of  the  prefects,  his  name  a  household  word.     Before  he  was  four- 

!??L*?-'*Vi®  ^  •'*'*  '^P^^Hu    ^*»«^'^?  ^«^°S  ^"-  teen,  he  had  mastered  every  instrument  that 

scnbed  in  the  civio  ret^ister,  the  same  prelect  will  ex-  »  .    /!       *"«at<v  v^*  ^  v  j                      ««„«« 

tend  him  his  citizenship  papers.  came  in  his  way;  but  until  1830  he  had  never 

8.  AmericMis  may  in  Uke  manner  freely  exercise  Been  an  orpran  or  a  piano.     In  that  year  he 

m  the  republic  their  liberal,  scientific,  literary  or  moved  to  Boston,  where  he  formed  the  ac- 

artistic  professions,  in  all  cases,  on  presenting  their  quaintance  of  Dr.  Lowell  Mason  and  his  coad- 

respective  diplomas,  credentials,  or  titles  extended  ?.4.__   n^^-^^  t  \xr..KK  «,v.^  «f  fV^of  +;«ia  a^^^A 

to  Sem  by  ^competent  and  legiUzed  authoritv,  in  J^t^Ji  George  J.  Webb,  who  at  that  time  stood 

proper  form  for  its  examination  and  acceptation  by  at  the  head  of  the  musical  celebrities  01  JN  ew 

the  national  government.  England.    In  1 834  he  was  known  as  a2>ractical 

4-  The  present  decree  shall  be  considered  as  con-  organist,  and  six  years  later  began  teaching  in 

firming  that  of  the  18th  March,  1866.  -^^^  York  under  the  most  flattering  auspices. 

The  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  was  directed  His  free  singing-schools  in  this  city  and  Brook- 
to  communicate  both  decrees  to  the  govern-  lyn  became  very  popular,  and,  on  his  concert 
ments  of  the  American  nations,  soliciting  at  nights,  the  old  Tabernacle,  between  Franklin 
the  same  time  the  adoption  of  like  measures  to  and  Leonard  Streets,  on  Broadway,  was  filled 
extend  to  the  whole  continent  the  privileges  to  overflowing.  On  these  occasions,  his  per- 
accorded.  formers,  all  children,  numbered  from  five  hun- 

By  a  decree  of  August  27th,  a  contract  was  dred  to  one  thousand.    These  concerts  gave 

made  with  Colonel  George  E.  Church,  engi-  Mr.  Bradbury  great  notoriety,  and  secured  him 

neer  of  New  York,  for  the  establishment  of  a  hosts  of  friends.     He  had  many  enemies,  too, 

"National    Bolivian  Navigation    Company,"  among  members  of  his  profession,  and  they 
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Baptist  Quarterly^  the  National  Baptist 
(weekly),  and  the  Young  Reaper  (monthly),  the 
total  numher  of  pubUcations,  now  on  the 
society's  catalogue,  amounts  to  982.  The 
American  Baptist  Historical  Society  received 
daring  the  year  an  addition  of  294  volumes 
for  its  library.  The  receipts  of  the  American 
Baptist  Borne  Missionary  Society  were  $6,237 
less  than  for  the  preceding  year,  amounting  to 
$135,786.  The  society  sustained  831  mission- 
aries, 80  of  whom  devoted  themselves  to  the 
education  of  colored  preachers.  A  magnifi-; 
cent  donation  of  25,000  acres  of  land  on  the 
Osage  River,  in  Kansas,  was  received  from  the 
Ottawa  Indians,  to  establish  a  university.  A 
delegation  from  the  Colored  Baptist  Conven- 
tion, at  Nashville,  reported  that  that  body 
represented  a  hundred  thousand  colored  Bap- 
tists. The  American  Baptist  Missionary  Union 
supports  twelve  missions.  In  Asia  there  are 
18  stations  and  400  out-stations ;  in  the  Euro- 
pean missions,  1,828  stations  and  out-stations. 
The  total  number  of  American  missionaries  in 
the  Asiatic  missions  is  93 ;  of  active  helpers, 
about  400.  The  number  of  members  con- 
nected with  the  missions  is  43,775 ;  the  num- 
ber of  churches,  568;  the  number  of  bap- 
tisms in  Asia  and  Europe,  4,200.  The  Ameri- 
ean  Baptist  Free  Mission  Society^  which  is  now 
in  the  twenty-sixth  year  of  its  existence,  ex- 
pressed, at  its  anniversary,  continued  devotion 
to  the  antislavery  principles  of  its  organiza- 
tion, which  it  considers  not  yet  wholly  beyond 
the  need  of  support,  and  opposed  to  all  the 
ends  and  objects  of  colonization  of  the  blacks 
in  Africa,  asserting  their  equal  right  with  the 
whites  to  choose  the  United  States  as  their 
residence.  The  union  of  the  society  with  the 
consolidated  Missionary  Convention  (of  col- 
ored Baptists)  which  met  at  Nashville,  Tenn.,  in 
August^  1867,  is  regarded  as  accomplished,  so 
far  as  harmony  of  action  is  concei*ned,  though 
an  organic  union  has  not  yet  been  effected.  A 
correspondence  has  been  carried  on  with  the 
American  Baptist  Missionary  Union,  which 
has  as  yet  not  produced  a  definite  result, 
though  both  parties  seem  willing  to  enter  the 
union.  The  receipts  of  the  society  for  the 
year  were J$l 9, 005. 72.  Besides  the  missionaries 
in  the  Southern  States,  the  society  supports 
missionaries  in  Burmah  and  Japan. 

The  Southern  Baptist  Convention  met  at 
Baltimore  on  the  7th  of  May,  and  was  attended 
by  about  two  hundred  delegates.  A  delega- 
tion from  the  American  Home  Missionary  So- 
ciety, with  which  the  convention  has  not  been 
in  correspondence  for  many  years,  was  warmly 
welcomed.  It  was  resolved  to  remove  the  Sun- 
day-school Board  to  Memphis.  Thirty  churches 
have  been  constituted  among  the  freedmen  by 
the  missionaries,  twenty-four  meeting-houses 
have  been  commenced,  and  ten  finished.  The 
Board  of  Foreign  Missions  of  this  convention 
sustains  missions  in  China  and  Africa.  The 
following  are  the  statistics  of  the  other  South- 
em  Baptist  Societies,   as  reported  in  1868: 


Borne  Missionary  Society — Receipts,  $25,- 
994.75 ;  missionaries,  iOS ;  number  of  persons 
baptized,  1,918,  of  whom  611  were  colored; 
sermons  preached,  7,369 ;  visits  made,  12,467. 
Indian  Missions — ^Receipts,  $452.83.  Sujiday- 
school  Board — Contributions,  $2,521.98.  Pub- 
lications, 2,000,000  pages. 

II.  "  Frre-Will  Baptists,"  "  Liberai.  Bap- 
tists," AND  "General  Baptists,"  in  Amze- 
10  A. — According  to  the  Free -Will  Baptist 
Register  for  1869,  the  statistics  of  this  denomi- 
nation in  1868  were  as  follows : 
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Maine  (WeBtem) 

4.358 

Maine  (0«ntra') 

6,136 

Penobscot 

8,7+S 

Vermont 

2,772 

Rhode  Island  and  MaseachnBetts. 
Holland  PnrchaBe 

4,»: 
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Ohio  and  Pennsylvania 

\m 

Ohio  (Northern) 

im 

Ohio. 

713 

Ohio  Wver 

\,m 

Marlon,  Ohio. 

9n 

Indiana 

,S1T 

Northern  Indiana 

615 

Michigan 

.i5M 

St.  Joseph's  Valley 

ftiS 

Illinois 

2,501 

Wisconsin 

2.6(M 

Iowa 

ao    ut^ 

Iowa  (Northern) 

22       i!<cl 

Canada  West 

10        6V) 

Mlnnpf^nlA. .....,.,. , 

19  i     5S1 

Quarterly    Meetings    not    con- 
nect^   

86     l.«9 

Churches  not  connected 

M 

U7 

Total 

1,279 

1,161 

Showing  an  increase  of  2  quarterly  meet- 
ings, 2  churches,  27  ministers,  and  2,033  mem- 
bers.   There  are  also  87  "  licensed  preachers." 

The  societies,  etc.,  of  the  Free-Will  Baptist 
Church,  are  the  printing  establishments  at  Do- 
ver, N.  H.,  and  Chicago,  a  theological  school 
at  New  Hampton,  N.  H.,  a  Foreign  Mission 
Society,  a  Home  Mission  Society,  an  Educa- 
tion Society,  a  Female  Systematic  Beneficence 
Society,  a  Sabbath-school  Union,  a  Temperance 
Society,  the  Western  Home  Mission  Committee, 
the  New  York  State  Mission  Society,  and  the 
Commission  for  the  Promotion  of  Education  in 
the  South. 

The  Free-Will  Baptists  have  four  colleges: 
Bates  College,  at  Lewiston,  Me.  ;  Hillsdale 
College,  at  Hillsdale,  Mich. ;  West  Virginia 
College,  at  Flomington,  W.  Va. ;  and  Ridge- 
ville  College,  at  Ridgeville,  Ind.  They  have 
thirteen  male  and  female  seminaries  and  acad- 
emies. 

The  twentieth  Triennial  Session  of  the  Gen- 
eral Conference  of  Free-Will  Baptists  mot  at 
Buffalo,  on  the  7th  of  October.    About  sevent; 
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members  and  a  number  of  visitors  were  pres- 
ent, among  whom  was  a  representative  of  the 
Free  Christian    Baptists  of  New  Brunswick, 
who  reported  that  his  denomination  had  adopt- 
ed the  Free- Will  Baptist  Articles  of  Faith, 
and  that  they  had  received  six  hundred  mem- 
bers, by  baptism,  during   the  past  year.     A 
prominent   feature  of  the   business  was   the 
adoption  of  articles  under  which  the  society 
shoold  be  incorporated.    The  subject  of  chang- 
ing the  name,  by  adopting  tiiat  of  Baptist  or 
Free  Baptist  or   Union  Baptist,  was    adtat- 
ed;    bnt  the  Conference  resolved  to  adhere 
to  the    name  of  "Free-WiU  Baptist."      The 
Liberty    Association   of  PVee-Will   (hereto- 
fore General)  Baptists  of  Indiana,  numbering 
25  chnrches  and  1,653  members,  and  the  Ohio 
Association  of  Free- Will  (heretofore  General) 
Baptists,  numbering  about  12  churches  and  500 
members,  were  received  by  delegates  into  the 
Conference.    A  net  increase  of  members  was 
reported  of  9,420,  the  present  membership  being 
63,440.     The  Home  Mission  Society,  now  in 
the  thirty-second  year  of  its  existence,  reported 
lis  receipts  to  be  ten  times  as  ffreat  as  during 
its  first  years.    The  American  Missionary  As- 
sociation states  that  this  denomination  has  done 
more,  according  to  its  numbers,  forthefreedmen 
than  any  other  people.    Over  thirty-five  thou- 
suid  dollars  have  been  raised,  in  a  little  over  a 
year,  for  the  various  departments  of  mission 
work.     Taking  the  Eastern  and  Western  work 
together  among  the  freedmen,  this  society  has 
sustained  37  laborers  and  1,800  scholars ;  has 
established  ten  new  churches  and  one  quarterly 
meeting,   containing  1,800   members,   and  is 
supporting  two  normal  schools.      In  the  de- 
partment of  Home  Missions  proper,  there  are 
24  ministers,  making  altogether  60  Home  Mis- 
sionary laborers.    Several  associations  are  re- 
ported in  Alabama  as  agreeing  with  the  Free- 
will Baptists,  with  whom  the  Society  hopes  to 
arrange  for  a  Union. 

This  Church  has  had  for  many  years  flour- 
ishing missions  in  India.  The  last  annual  re- 
port again  shows  favorable  progress.  The  re- 
port recommended  the  policy  for  the  future  of 
keeping  a  sufiScient  force  only  in  the  field  to 
superintend  native  preachers  and  teachers.  In 
Turkey  the  field  seems  to  be  open.  The  re- 
ceipts for  the  year  have  been  about  $10,500. 
A  resolution  was  adopted  looking  to  the  open- 
mg  of  additional  missions  in  China  and  Turkey. 
The  members  of  the  Church  were  advised  to 
give  this  Society  the  preference  in  their  con- 
tributions over  those  not  of  their  denomination. 
The  Home  and  Foreign  Mission  Society  are  to 
be  united  into  one  after  1871. 

The  ^^ Liberal  Baptists"  or  "General  Bap- 
tists," two  associations  of  which,  as  reported 
above,  Joined  the  "  Free- Will  Baptists  "  at  their 
General  Conference  in  November,  had  previ- 
ously (May  28th)  held  a  convention  at  Fort 
Branch,  Indiana,  for  the  purpose  of  promoting 
a  union  of  all  Baptists  believing  in  "  free  salva- 
tion and  free  communion."    It  appeared  that 


there  were  two  associations  in  Indiana,  three 
in  Kentucky,  three  in  Illinois,  three  in  Geor- 
gia, one  in  Alabama,  one  Separatist  Baptist  in 
Illinois,  one  Free-Will  Baptist  in  Tennessee. 
The  total  number  of  members  was  estimated 
at  8,000  or  10,000.  Six  of  the  associations  re- 
ported as  follows : 

Cumberland  Association,  Ky 848  members. 

Union  "  Ky 612         " 

,     Ohio  "  III 556  " 

Southern  Ulinoia  **  111 686         " 

Union  Grove         "  111 330 

Liberty                 "           Ind....  1,412 
United                   "           Ind....  1.480 
Central  (General  Free- Will)  Aa- 
Bociation,  lU 819 


ii 


(I 


(C 


Total 4,743 

III.  Other  Baptist  Denominations  ik 
Amebic  A. — The  statistics  of  other  American 
denominations  practising  immersion  are  as  fol- 
lows: 


DENOMINATIOXS. 

Anoe'oi. 

CburehM. 

ToUPop. 

Anti-Mission  Baptists 

Free-Will  Baptists 

180 
147 

•  ■ 

4 
10 

•  • 

•  • 

1,800 

1,264 

18 

68 

860 

6,000 
200 

•  •  •  • 

105,000 

56,258 

8,000 

7,038 

82  000 

Six-Principle  Baptists,  1860, 

Seventh-Day  Baptiats 

Church  of  God  (Winebren- 
nArians') 

Disciples  (Campbellites). . . 
Tunkers,  1860 

500,000 
20,000 

Mennonitcs,  1860 

86,280 

These  denominations  have  5,022  members. 

The  fifty-fonrth  General  Conference  of  the 
Seventh-Day  Baptists  was  held  at  Albion,  Wis- 
consin, September  10th.  A  prominent  subject 
of  discussion  was  the  expediency  of  creating  a 
denominational  literature,  particularly  in  the 
matter  of  Sabbath-school  libraries,  and  of  a 
Hymn-book.  Measures  were  taken  to  publish 
a  Sabbath-school  paper.  The  organization  of 
the  General  Conference  was  perfected  by  the 
adoption  of  a  constitution.  Ihe  state  of  the 
churches  and  missionary  interests  of  the  So- 
ciety was  reported  as  hopeful. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  German  Bap- 
tists or  Tunkers  was  held  at  Millersburg,  In- 
diana, on  the  2d  of  June,  and  was  attended  by 
abont  6,000  persons.  Among  the  questions 
discussed  were:  the  nature  of  Scriptural  di- 
vorces, which  has  been  nnder  discussion  for 
the  last  ten  years;  taxation  for  church  pur- 
poses, which  was  decided  to  be  not  unscrip- 
tural,  but  inexpedient;  lyceums,  which  were 
not  indorsed ;  whether  voting  for  persons  in  the 
ministry  is  more  in  accord  with  the  gospel  order 
than  casting  lots — decided  in  the  affirmative ; 
the  reception  of  ministers  of  other  orders ;  feet 
washing ,  the  Sunday-school  system ;  the  stand 
of  ministers;  support  of  evangelists.  The  ques- 
tion of  adherence  to  the  name  of  German  Bap- 
tists was  decided  in  favor  of  adherence. 

IV.  Baptists  in  Great  Britain.  —  The 
largest  body  of  Baptists  in  England  are  the 
"Particular  Baptists^'  or  "Oalvinistio  Bap- 
tists." Most  of  the  churches  of  this  class  are 
connected  with  the  "Baptist  Union."    In  1868 
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of  births  over  deaths,  the  above  number  of 
86,653,000  is  obtained  for  the  year  1867. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  provinces  into 
which  each  of  the  two  halves  of  the  empire  is 
divided,  with  the  population  in  1867,  as  ascer- 
tained by  adding  the  excess  of  births  over 
deaths  to  the  officiid  statements  of  the  census 
of  1857 : 

I.  Ois-Zeithan  Ihwincei  (Austria  I^oper)  : 

1.  Lower  AuBtria 1,762,784 

2.  Upper  AuBtria 719,427 

8.  Sabbuig 146,870 

4.Styria 1,091,647 

6.  Carinthia 842,656 

6.  Camiola 475,487 

7.  Goertz,  Gradisca,  Istria,  and  Trieste     566,666 

8.  Tyrol  and  Vorarlberg 878,788 

9.  Bohemia 6,158,602 

10.  Moravia 2,008,672 

11.  Silesia 498,825 

12.  Galioia 6,147,021 

13.  Bukovina 616,418 

14.  Dahnatia 446,660 

Total 19,760,818 

Adding  army,  and  travelling  popula- 

tion—abont 20,206,000 

IL  TVans^LeUhan  Pravinces  {Hungary)  : 

15.  Hungary 10,814,206 

16.  Croatia  and  Slavonia.*. 962,081 

17.  Transylvania 2,095,215 

The  Military  Frontier 1,181,602 

Total 16,002,964 

Adding  army,  and  travelling  popula- 
tion—about  15,348,000 

Total  of  I,  and  II. ,  or  the  whole  monarchy,  85,668,000 
In  no  country  of  the  world  is  the  difference 
of  nationality  of  so  great  political  importance 
as  in  Austria,  as  it  has  been  the  primary  cause 
of  all  the  territorial  losses  which  the  empire 
has  suffered  since  1815,  and  of  nearly  all  the 
commotions  which  still  threaten  its  unity. 
According  to  the  calculations  of  the  Imperial 
Bureau  of  Statistics,  the  statistics  of  nationali- 
ties, in  both  cis-Leithanand  trans-Leithan  prov- 
inces, were,  in  1864,  as  follows: 


Catholics— Latin 

Qreek.... 
Armenian 


Total  of  Boman  Catholics.. 

Oriental  Greeks 

Evangelical  (Lutherans  and  Be- 

formed) 

Unitarians 

Israelites 

Other  sects 


Cl«- 
LdthHi. 

Lrithu. 

15,766 

2.808 

4 

7.120 

1,486 

9 

18,078 
480 

851 

•  •  • 

688 
6 

8,0S7 
2,680 

8,088 

64 

438 

2 

ToteL* 

28,965 

8,8S1 
18 

87,139 
8486 

8,496 

65 

1,1J1 

8 


KAnOWA-LmSS. 

Cn-LVITMAir 

PKOTraCKS. 

TOTJLI..* 

Pop.  In 
thooMnd* 

Ptr 

cent. 

85.6 

23.7 

11.8 

12.7 

8.6 

0.6 

8.0 

1.0 
8.6 

0.6 

Po]».  tn 
thooaandx 

P«r 

» 

Pop.  in 
thoa«Midi 

Pur 

cent. 

Germans 

Czechs,  Mora- 
vians and  Slo- 
vaks   

6,868 

4,688 
2,840 
2,490 
1,680 
18 

681 

202 
688 

•  a  •  • 

-6' 

1] 

1,670 
1,768 

•  •  •  • 

450 
2,878 
5,818 

1 

2,685 

423 
150^ 
26 
11  ' 
8j 

11.8 
11.8 

•  ■  • 

8.0 
16.0 
86.8 

•  •  • 

17.8 
2.8 

1.8 

8,788 

6,512 
2,880 
2,986 
4,120 
6,401 

689 

2,884 

1,121 

1681 

27 

17 

loj 

26.4 
18.6 

Poles 

6.8 

Batheniaus . . . 
Sonthem  Slavl 

Magyars 

Western  Bon- 

manians  .... 
Eastern    Bon- 

manlans .... 

Israelites 

Gypsies 

Balgarlans.... 
Armenians.... 
Other  races... 

8.5 
11.7 
15.4 

1.6 

8.2 
8.2 

0.6 

The  religious  statistics,  in  1867,  were,  ac- 
cording to  the  calculations  of  the  Statistical 
Bareau,  about  as  foUows  (population  expressed 
in  thousands) : 

*  Inclusive  of  the  army. 


A  ministry  for  the  affairs  common  to  the 
whole  monarchy,  BeieJu-Ministerium,  was  ap- 
pointed on  the  24h  of  December,  1867,  con- 
sisting of  the  following  members:  '  Connt 
Friedrich  Ferdinand  van  Beust,  Minister  of 
'Foreiga  Affairs,  and  of  the  Imperial  House 
^ince  October  80  and  November  12,  1866), 
Ohanoellor  of  the  Empire  (June  23,  1867); 
Minister  of  State  (December  24,  1867) ;  Baron 
Fran»  von  Becke^  Minister  of  Finances  (Decem- 
ber 24,  1867) ;  Baron  Fram  Kuhn  f>an  Kvh- 
ner^feld^  January  18,  1868. 

The  ministry  for  Austria  Proper,  or  the  cis- 
Leithan  provinces  (appointed  December  80, 
1867),  was  composed  in  December,  1868,  as  fol- 
lows (the  Prime  Minister,  Prince  Carlos  Wil- 
T^lmvon  Ausrsperg  having  resigned  in  Septem- 
ber, 1868) ;  Count  Edward  van  Taafft^  Presi- 
dent of  the  Council,  pro  tern,  (September,  1868), 
Minister  for  the  Defence  of  the  Oountry,  and 
Public  Safety ;  Ignast  von  PUner^  Commerce ; 
Leopold  Hamer^  Chevalier  von  Artha^  Public 
Worship  and  Education;  Karl  ^^mIto^  Interior; 
Fdwara  Herhet^  Justice ;  Rudolph  Brestel^  Fi- 
nances; Johann  Berger^  without  portfolio; 
Count  Alfred  Potochy^  Agriculture. 

The  Parliament  of  Austria  Proper  consists 
of  two  Houses.  The  Upper  House,  in  1868, 
contained  11  princes  of  the  imperial  house ;  56 
hereditary  members,  who  are  chie&  of  noble 
families,  possessing  very  extensive  landed  pos- 
sesions; 9  archbishops,  and  7  others,- having 
the  rank  of  bishops ;  nnally,  of  77  members  ap- 
pointed by  the  Emperor  for  life.  President  of 
the  House,  Prince  Joseph  von  Oolloredo-Mans- 
feld.  The  House  of  Representatives  consists 
of  208  members,  sent  by  the  provincial  Diets. 
President  of  the  Chamber,  Moriz  von  Kaisers- 
feld. 

In  the  budget  of  1868,  for  the  whole  monar- 
chy, the  estimates  of  expenditure  and  receipts 
were  as  follows : 

EzpandllarM.  AaitrUn  floriniL 

1.  Common  Mlnistiy  for  Foreign  Affairs. .  4,875,231 

2.  Common  Mmistry  of  War .'.»7,9U,192 

(1.)  for  the  Army  )  «  ,--  g,^ 

(2.)  for  the  Navy  f 8,456,6.^ 

8.  Common  Ministry  on  Fmances 223,000 

Total 110,968,090 

RMcIpts. 

Receipts  of  Ministry  of  War,..  8,298,9001 

Beceipts  from  Customs 7,200,000  \  10,610,900 

Beoeipts  fVom  Consulates 112,000  j 


Bemaining. 


100,857,190 


*  Inclusive  of  the  army. 
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Of  which  sum  the  cis-Leithan  provinoes  far-  mented  bj  the  clergy  in   the  above-named 

Bish  70  per  cent.,  or  70,250,088 ;  and  the  trans-  distriots  agidnst  the  new  constitntion,  and  in- 

Leithan  proyinces  80  per  cent.,  or  80,107,157.  Btmcting  the  governors  to  warn  the  clergy 

The   budget   of  1868,  for  the  cis-Leiihan  against  encouraging  intrigues.    The  governors 

provinces,  was  as  follows :  Receipts,  817,886,-  are  desired  to  inform  Uie  bishops  that  the 

591;  ezpenditnres,  822,892,490;  deficit,  5,555,-  Government  has  no  intention  of  interfering 

899.    The  public  debt,  on  December  31,  1867,  with  the  clergy  in  tihe  execution    of   their 

was  3,025,315,896  florins;  on  December  81,  roiritual  duties,  but  that  it  also  demands  that 

1866,  2,919,717,689  florins.  they  should  not  consider  themselves  above  the 

The  strength  of  the  army  on  the  peace  and  laws.    In  case  of  non-compliance,  says  the 

war  footing  was,  in  1868,  as  follows:  circular,  the  Grovemment  will  be  compelled  to 

FtoHtotfac.  wariMitef.  bring  the  disturbcrs  of  the  public  peace  before 

Infantry 158,700       608,447  the  tribunals. 

CaTiIry SM^        ^^i^os  The  two  Houses  of  the  i?#aVA#raf  A  adopted 

Othcrtroops 48,072      105,019  in  April  and  May  several  important  laws  intend- 

'  Total 886,001       756,171  J^?  to  introduce  equaUty  of  oivU  rights  for  all 

'  inhabitants  of  the  empire,  and  restnctmg  the 

In  addition   to   these  troops,   there  were  influence  of  the  church.    The  following  is  an 

"  Troops    of  Public    Safety,"    consisting    of  abstract  of  the  most  important  of  those  laws : 

eleven  commands  of   gensdarmerie,  and  the  The  law  oonoeming  dvil  marriage  consecrates,  for 

corps  of  military  police ;  together  7,927  men.  the  benefit  of  all  dtizens,  the  right  to  contract  a  law- 

The  navy  consisted,  in  1868,  of  45  steamers,  ^  ^^^^  outside  of  the  Catholic  or  any  other  church, 

with  12,756  horse-power  and  529  guns,  and  16  ^^jf^^^^^?'''  ^^  intervention  of  the  clei^r  of  any  sect 

sailing-Teasels,  with  76   cannons.     The   mer-  The  hiw  relative  to  primary  instruction  restores  the 

chant  marine,  in  1868,  conasted  of  7,886  ves-  principle  of  the  civil  authoritv  in  the  public  schools 

Scls,  together  of  824,415  tons,  rounded  and  maintained  by  the  state ;  it  takes  away 

The  liberal  ministry,  which  had  been  ap-  ^™  ?*»®  ^^'^  ^^  exclusive  direction  of  such  in- 
pointed,  in  Decenaber,  1867,  for  the  cis-Leithan  '^aSXi  of  the  law,  on  the  subject  of  profession 
countries,  showed  a  firm  determination  to  of  fidth,  declares  invalid  every  engagement  made  with 
carry  through  constitutional  principles.  Dr.  the  heads  or  the  subordinate  officers  of  any  church  or 
Giskra,  the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  in  Janu-  wliffious  society  concerning  the  profession  of  faith  in 

STT   isaned  a  circnlar  to  th«  nhiflf  nffiriala  in  ^^^^  *^®  children  (of  the  party)  are  to  be  broujrht 

ary,  lasuea  a  circular  to  tne  cnier  omciais  in  ^^^^^^  ^^^^  ^  ^1^^  ^^1^^^^  engagement  required 

tne  provmcea,  announcing  that  as  m  future  all  i^the  Catholic  Church  as  a  condition  of  its  assent  to 

mombers  of  the  administration  are  bound  to  such  a  proposed  marriage,  that  the  children  of  mixed 

swear  to  inviolably  observe  the  fundamental  maniafres  shall  be  brought  up  as  Catholics.) 

laws  of  the  empire,  so  also  must  those  who  ^^^^^p\  i,  «y<-*i^i"  "i  *^«  °?^**  *^*  a^?^,?  '""^^•J 

^•iT^  tti*iA<i^«-  Kc^n   ow/x.^  «^«r  ,«»i^^  -  A«»-i,  the  principle  of  bberty  of  conscience.    At  the  age  of 

have  already  been  sworn  now  make  a  fresh  fouXeny^rsevery  one  has  the  right  of  freely  cTioos- 

aeclaration,  sweanng  ndenty  to  the  new  con-  ing  his  religion  according  to  his  own  convictions,  and 

Gtitution.     Kobody  is  to  be  forced   to  make  the  civil  authority  is  bound  in  case  of  need  to  protect 

tMs  declaration.     It  is  not  a  mere  formality,  this  free  choice.    Before  that  age  legitimate  chUdren 


will  be  required  from  all  functionaries  an  un-  the  son  follows  the  religion  of  his  father,  the  daugh- 

conditional  observance  of  the  constitution  and  ter  that  of  her  mother ;  this  arrangement  may,  how- 

fiindamental  laws.     The  minister    the    more  ever,  be  modified  by  the  contract  of  marrioge. 

ejaphaticjUy  require.   «n<>ere   devotion  and  et^^J^leJ^o^  aVSaXn^fmu^tt 

st&mless  fidehty  to  the  constitution,  since  he  is  given  to  the  civil  authorities,  in  order  that  it  may 

responsible  for  all  acts  of  the  internal  admin-  nave  its  legal  eifect. 

istrstion.     Treachery  and  hostility  to  the  con-  The  provisions  of  the  civil  and  penal  codes,  which 

^.tlon,  he  sayj,  mnat  be  regained  as  quite  ^^'^^{^^^^-"^uUed^b^.'l^d^^^^^^ 

as  grave  a  dereliction  of  duty  as  any  other  g^^j^  ^g  {^^  ^f  those  sections  which  characterized  as 

violation  of  the  ofilcial  oath.     Mere  indifier-  crimes  all  acts  tending  to  pervert  any  one  from  Chris- 

enoe  or  neutrality  to  the  constitution  is  not  tianitv,  or  the  propagation  of  doctrines  contrary  to 

snfBdent.     In   conclusion,  the   minister  re-  the  Christian  religion. 

q«ir«  from  the  ofBoiauV't   punctuality  bot^J^Cbu'l^frmSnJyi^'kM.TthTsu^"- 

quick    transaction    pf   business,    a    thorough  port  of  a  form  of  worship  not  his  own.    The  same 

emancipation  from  formalism,  constant  wm-  provision  applies  to  contributions  for  schools,  unless 

ingness  in  their  communications  with  the  peo-  the  adherenU  of  different  sects  have  a^eed  to  the 

pie,  disinterested  impartiality,  and  the  main-  "^PP^*?  of  a  common  school.    Articles  12  and  18  rec- 

r.™         J^y^  *u*i/«M«iiV,  iMiu  uuo  iu«u  ulatethe  question  of  cemetenes  until  the  passage  ot  a 

tenance  of  their  social  position  by  an  irre-  gp^^j^  j^^  on  the  subject.    The  police  of  the  ceme- 

proachable  private  life.     Then  will  the  Aus-  teries  is  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  civil  authorities 

trian  ofScials  be  the  most  efficient  interpreters  of  the  parish.    No  religious  community  can  refuse 

of  the  constitutional  idea.  burial  m  its  cemetery  to  a  member  of  another  church, 

bi,  ^^^^A   ^i.^>«i<>«  4.^  *i»A  ,s«o.^«a:»i  «*v«.  either  first,  in  case  of  an  interment  in  a  family  vault, 

a  swond  circular  to  the  provincial  gov-  ^^  ^^^^.  i^  there  be  in  the  parish  whore  the  death 

eniors    of   Upper    Austna    and    Styna,    Dr.  ooours  no  cemetery  belon«fing  especially  to  the  church 

Giskra  calls  attention   to    the    agitation  fo-  or  religious  society  of  which  the  deceased  was  a  mem- 
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ber.  Finally,  by  article  14.  no  one  can  be  compelled  a  proceeding  of  this  kind,  and  we  miffht  have  accept- 
to  abstain  from  work  on  days  celebrated  as  ftUt  by  ea  it  silently,  even  if  its  form  were  less  conoiliatozy 
any  church  not  his  own.  than  we  permitted  ourselves  to  hope.  But  what  we 
_,  ,.,  ijAx-  J  j'jj  cannot  pass  over  without  objection  is,  the  oondem- 
Tne  bishops  ot  Austna  made  a  decidea  oppo-  nation  hurled  agidnst  the  fundamental  laws  on  which 
sition  to  all  these  laws.  While  the  one  on  the  new  institutions  of  the  empire  are  based.  These 
civil  marriage  was  under  consideration  in  the  1*^*  were  not  the  subject  of  oispute,  and,  by  attack- 
Lower  House  of  the  Reichsrath,  fourteen  bish-  i^.them  as  it  has,  the  Holy  See  deeply  wounds  the 

^AA^^«r.^A  4.^  4\.^  ^^^^iA^^4.  \.fi  ♦!»«  ».:..:«4. national  feelling,  and  gives  to  the  present  dinerence 

ops  addressed  to  the  president  of  the  ministry  ^  meamng  that& very  much  to  be  fegretted,  even  in 

a  letter,  m  which  they  express  apprehension  the  interest  of  the  Cnuich.    Instead  of  simply  oon- 

that,  by  the  first  article  of  the  fundamental  testing  this  or  that  application  of  the  piinciples  which 

laws,  the  Church  will  be  deprived  of  the  right  ^o™  <^e  ^"i»  o^  t*»o  present  Government  of  Aus- 

of  settling  her  own  affairs.    In  reply  to  this  tria,  and  which  are  the  Iruit  of  the  happj  a«x)rd  be- 

i\:  ^T°  .j.V^-i    ■■^,*.«rv    •^X.  tween  the  peoples  of  the  empire  and  their  sovereign, 

letter,  the  president  of  the  ministry,  Jrrmce  it  ig  the  principles  themseWes  that  are  condemned. 

Auersperg,  declared  that  during  the  debate  on  The  Hol^  See  thus  extends  its  representation  toob- 

the  biU  in  the  Reichsrath  the  most  ample  op-  jects  which  we  can  by  no  means  admit  to  be  within 

portunity  was  given  for  the  free  discussion  of  ^^  authority.    It  envenoms  a  question  which  ab^y 

I*-  ^-^^«s^««   ««  ^.v^^.f«»:4-«.  «r-u{^-u   «r«-  «^*  produced   only  too  much   excitement,  by  directing 

Its  nrovisiona,  an  opportunity  which  was  not  ^^jj,^  ,^^  ^  n^^tters  where  poUticil  wil  be  asso: 

neglected ;  that  no  present  law  empowers  the  ciated  with  religious  passions.    Finally,  by  condemn- 

courts  to  take  cognizance  of  the  question  of  re-  ing  laws  which  include  the  principle  of  the  liberty 

ligious  teaching;  and  as  to  the  administration  orthe  Church,  and  thus  offering  it  compensation  for 

of  the  Ohnroh'.  ownrfTaira,  guj.rantee«  for  the  ^SJfS^'^^i'GZ^ear  1^*00?^ 

future  are  afforded  by  articles  14  and  15  of  the  useless  to  remark  here  that  these  hiws  expressly  guar- 

constitutional  law.    The  Government,  Prince  antee  to  the  Church  the  property  of  the  wealth  it  po»- 

Auersperg  says,  entertains  the  highest  regard  sesses  in  Austria.    This  stipulation  proves  that  Uie 

for  religious  liberty,  and  would  at  aU  times  be  Jf^^^  in  question  are  not  hostile  to  the  Church,  since 

»^^A^  *^  ^A^««ii  »^.^4v.A^i    <n,*.*.^«4-   4.^  ♦!>«,  ««  they  maintain  to  her  those  rights  of  which  she  has 

ready  to  afford  powerfiil  support  to  the  au-  y^J^^  deprived  m  so  many  other  countries.    It  is  not 

thority  of  the  church,  out  equally,  as  the  iiov-  for  me  to  judge  in  what  measure  this  last  considera- 

ernment  has  no  intention  of  passing  beyond  tion  ought  to  mitigate  the  judipnent  of  the  court  of 

the  limits  of  state  authority,  just  as  little  can  ^ome.    What  I  have  not  a  Bhadow  of  doubt  about  is, 

it  assist  in  this  being  done  by  others.    The  Sf*  l^!:S!??it,°^Jt^^!:^^ 

/-»  i.  au^    r        ji is-.>.     ~A    •-  memoenng  that  more  than  one  very  Catholic  nation 

Government,  therefore,  dechnes  entering  upon  jg  subject  to  legal  arrangements  of  the  same  kind, 

that  part  of  the  remonstrance  which,  even  al-  which  yet  Uve  m  peace  with  the  Church,  and  that 

though  unintentionally,  makes  the  obligations  there  is  especially  one  ^at  and  powerful  empire  in 

imposed  upon  state  officials  by  the  constitution  Europe  whose  t^dencies  towwd  progress  and  lib- 

the%nbje/tof  an  interpretation  calculated  to  '^X^^^'c^^^^.^ltZAX?^'- 

lead  the  sentiment  or  duty  m  the  mmds  of  emed  by  laws  ouite  as  abominable,  has.  up  to  the 

those  officials  astray.  latest  moment,  oeen  blest  with  the  indulg^t  sym- 

In  June,  the  Pope,  in  an  allocution,  com-  pathies  of  the  Holy  See.    My  dispatch  of  the  17th 

plained  of  those  new  laws  as  a  one-sided  vio-  the'^X^on^SoSS^I^!?^^ 

lation  of  the  Concordat,  concluded  in  1865,  ve?/ n^JreVknguw.'^^f  re^l^meV  thS 

between  the  Austrian    Government  and  the  the  court  of  Bome  did  not  pay  more  attention  to 

Papal  See.     {See  Rohak  Catholic  Chuboh.)  these  anticipations.    They  have  been  completely  re- 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Emperor,  Baron  von  ^i*^-    I  do  not  thmk  the  Catholic  population  of  the 

Beust,  addressed,  on  July  8d,   to  Baron  von  empire  have  more  real  now  than  they  had  before  for 

x#«;uai<,  a«v*i%.oow  ,  va*  w«v    ^^    *^     «*^"  '^"  thomtcrests  of  their  rehgion.    On  the  contrary,  we 

Maysenburg,    the    Austrian     ambassador    in  gee  an  mcreased  ardor  m  the  attacks  directed  agiunst 

Rome,  a  reply  to  the  the  allocution,  of  which  the  Church,  the  dergy.and  the  Pope.    This  hostility 

the  following  are  the  most   essential    para-  would  have  been  confined  within  the  narrowest  lini- 

iprAnha  *  ^^t  '^^  would  have  been  easily  appeased,  if  the  spe* 

«*    *^     '  cial  questions  affected  by  the  laws  of  May  26th  had 


inff  toward  Austna  the  same  proceedings  as  toward  bishops  in  the  closing  sentences  of  the  allocution  has 
other  countries,  of  which  the  Holy  See  has  had  to  produced.  It  seems  to  me  that  Bome  ought  to  be 
complain.  Is  it  possible,  in  fact,  to  draw  any  com-  thankful  for  the  perfect  tact  and  reserve  with  which 
parison?  Have  we  attacked  the  territory  or  propertj  these  delicate  matters  have  been  hitherto  treated  in 
of  the  Church  1  Have  we  oppressed  the  Cathoho  Hnngaiy.  It  would  be  undesirable  in  every  point  of 
reli^on  and  its  mimstersi  rutting  aside  examples  view  to  raise  new  differences,  and  thereby  to  augment 
which  do  not  bear  on  the  case,  we  may,  I  think,  the  embarrassments  which  alreadv  exist.  But  it  is 
boldly  atiirm  that  there  is  no  country  in  £urope  where  especially  in  the  veiy  interest  of  the  court  of  Rome 
the  Cfatholic  Church  has  so  privileged  a  position  as  in  that  it  appears  to  us  inopportune  to  arouse  the  na- 
Austria,  notwithstanding  the  laws  of  May^  25th.  The  tional  suoeptibUity  of  the  Hungarians.  The  appear- 
circumstance  ought  to  have  been  taken  into  account  anoe  of  foreign  pressure  would  produce  in  that  nation 
before  the  imperial  Government  was  confounded  in  results  the  opposite  to  those  wnich  the  Holy  See  de- 
the  same  reprobation  with  other  Governments  which  sires^  and  we  should  see  a  storm  raised  against  the 
wore  in  reprobation  to  the  Chureh  and  the  CathoUo  legitimate  influence  of  the  court  of  Bome,  similar 
relLnon  in  a  different  way.  We  can  understand  that  to  that  which  is  raging  on  this  side  of  the  Leitha. 
the  Holy  Father  may  have  felt  it  to  be  indispensable  These  are  the  observations  suggested  to  us  by  ape- 
to  protest  against  the  laws  which  modify  the  situation  rusal  of  the  pontifical  allocution.  Lay  them  before 
created  by  tne  Concordat  of  1855.    We  fully  expected  his  eminence  the  Cardinal  Secretary  of  State.    We 
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ahall  none  the  less  penerere  in  the  waj  we  have  he-  (with  the  consent  of  the  respectiTe  Diets)  a 

^w  ^*  I^!'^^^''^  ^  "^¥^  intact  the  g^gtem  of  direct  elections.    The  Diet  declares 

nfchto  of  the  State  and  respect  for  the  laws,  we  shall  ./„  ,.„t,  -^  •^^«,.  :*„  ^«^«^«*  ^i^*^««i  »:„i.^„  :« 

■now  theChmeh  to  enjoy  Ikpeaoe  the  UherAes  which  l*^  ^^^  *?  refflj^n  its  present  electoral  nghts  in 

our  kwB  secare  to  her ;  and  we  shall  endeavor  to  oh-  favor  of  its  constituents.    As  it  is  known  that 

Berre,  in  the  mutnal  relations  between  Church  and  several  of  the  Diets,  especiallj  the  Galician  one, 

Stste,  a  Bpirit  of  ooncUiation  and  equily,  which  I  are  as  strongly  in  favor  of  indirect  elections  as 

sentinieiitB,  and  m  doing  so  you  will  only  conform  "  **  proposed  to  make  the  change  a  permissive 

to  the  Tiewa  of  the  £mperor,  our  august  master.  one,  80  that  each  province  may  decide  for  it- 

The  Czecha,  who,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  ^^  ^<>^  ^^  ^'^  conduct  its  elections  to  the 

above  table  of  nationalities,  constitute  a  mi^or-  Beichsrath. 

ity  of  the  total  population  of  Bohemia  and  T*»®  Galician  Diet  before  it  a^onmed  passed 

Moravia,  kept  up  an  active  agitation  for  consoli-  *  ^^  abolishing  the  disabilities  of  tho  Jews  in 

dating  their  nationality,  and  for  securing  the  municipal  and  communal  affairs.     These  dia- 

oontrol  of  these  two  provinces.    Most  of  the  abilities  consisted  m^nly  in  this— that  the  law, 

leaders  of  the  national  party  even  went  so  far  **  i*^  ^^  required  that  m  every  commune  and 

83  to  demand  a  repeal  of  the  union  of  BohemU  mmiicip^ity  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  town 

and  MoraviA  with  the  cis-Leithan  part  of  the  fathers  should  be  Christians.    As,  mmany  Gali- 

empire,  and  the  establishment  of  an  equal  de-  ^^  townships,  the  Jewish  population  is  a 

gree  of  independence  for  the  lands  of  the  Bohe-  m^ority  of  the  whole  number  of  inhabitants, 

inian  crown  as  that  which  has  been  conceded  this  proviaon  was  complained  of  by  the  Jews 

to  Hungary.  The  Czech  deputies  to  the  Beieht-  *»  »  grievance.     TT^e  p^ies  opposed  to  this 

rath  declined  to  take  any  part  in  its  delibera-  nieasoro  were  the  CathoUo  party,  the  peasant 

tions.     A  number  of  excited  mass-meetings  ™®™^®?>  *?^  *^.  Rathenian  factioiu 

sdrred  up  the  national  spirit    At  an  open-air  The  Tyrolese  Diet  refused  to  amend  its  school 

meeting,  held  at  the  foot  of  the  Rip  Mountain,  le^slation  in  such  a  manner  as  to  bring  it  into 

at  which,  accor^ng  to  the  Czech  journals,  there  harmony  with  the  provisions  of  the  school  law, 

were  20,000  people  present,  the  wishes  of  tiie  Efs^ed  by  the  Reichsrath  at  its  last  session, 

nation  were  thus  expressed :  Th".  w  the  only  Diet  in  tiie  purely  German 

uw^  «;.v  *^  1^  «„  ^«w,^«-N«-  ^,>A  A-^  s«  ^^  ^— «  provmces  where  the  hberal  and  ministerial 

*  Wewisnto  be  as  prosperons  and  free  in  our  own  '^     .                       •       •a          j     v        ^i.    i-i 

countrv  aa  onr  fiUhera  have  been ;  we  wish  the  once  free  V»^7  we  m  a  minonty,  and  where  the  Ooi^r- 

<zech  people  to  be  again  master  of  its  destinies,  and  vative  or  Catholic  party  is  m  a  migonty.    The 

alone  to  decide  on  all  its  affairs  together  with  its  majority  of  this  Diet  passed  an  amended  law, 

crowned  King.  We  wish  no  Uws  tobe  vaHd  in  Bohe-  according  to  which  the  bishops  will  have  un- 

mia  but  sneh  aa  are  prepared  by  the  Bohemian  Diet  ai^a.^  ^^««4..o.i  ^«/»«  ♦Tia  /«/^*nr»An  o/^iir^ia  ^f 

■nd  sanctioned  by  tiie  downed  Bohemian  King,  that  °,*^^f^  ^^^^^^  over  the  common  schools  of 

no  taxes  be  raised  or  men  levied  for  the  army  except  ^71*01. 

by  the  constitutional  direction  of  the  Bohemian  King  In  January  the  Emperor  appointed  the  Arch- 

andDiet."  duke  Albrecht   commander  of  the  Austrian 

In  order  to  give  effect  to  these  views,  it  was  military  forces,  and  imposed  upon  him  the  duty 

^reed  that  steps  should  be  taken  for  the  dis-  of  inspecting  the  army,  of  organizing  it  in  a 

solution,  as  earlj  as  possible,  of  the  present  manner  fit  to  take  the  field,  and  of  submitting 

Bohemian  Diet,  and  the  election  of  another  on  the  requisite  proposals  on  the  subject  to  the 

the  principle  of  universal  suffrage,  which  should  Ministry  of  War. 

be  directed  to  prepare  a  constitution  for  Bohe-  According  to  a  report  of  M.  Mahy,  director 
mia  similar  to  that  ei\joyed  by  Hungary;  the  of  the  Austrian  telegraphs,  the  extent  of  tele- 
establishment  of  a  great  political  society  ^^  on  a  graphs  in  the  cis-Leithan  coimtries  is  1,018  Ger- 
uational  and  democratic  basis;''  the  publica-  man  miles,  with  4,617  miles  of  wire,  besides 
tionof  a  journal  representing  democratic  prin-  1,268  miles  of  lines  used  for  railway  signals, 
ciples,  and  the  election  of  a  committee  of  twen-  In  the  course  of  1867  seventeen  new  offices  and 
tj-fi?e  trustworthy  persons  for  the  purpose  of  forty-six  auxiliary  stations  were  opened,  and, 
making  the  necessary  preparations  for  these  in  all,  858  were  at  work  at  the  end  of  the  year, 
measures.  Those  in  Hungary  are  136  in  number.  In  June, 
At  Prague  and  other  places  serious  riots  took  1867,  a  treaty  was  concluded  with  Turkey,  and 
place,  at    which    excesses    were    committed  in  September  five  others  with  Switzerland,  in 
against  German  institutions.   The  Government,  virtue  of  which  a  great  portion  of  the  English 
accordingly,  deemed  it  necessary  (for  the  first  correspondence  with  India  has  been  diverted 
time  since  its  appointment)  to  suspend  the  to  the  Austrian  lines.  In  the  year  1867,  2,2 17,- 
iisnal  securities  for  the  liberties  of  the  individ-  929  dispatches  were  sent  off  from  the  cis-Lei- 
nal  citizens  in  Prague  and  its  vicinity,  namely  than  offices,  producing  a  receipt  of  1,512,922 
Sarichow  and  Karoliuenthal.  fiorins.    The  whole  revenue  of  the  telegraphs 
The  provincial  Diets  of  cis-Leithania  were  all  for  that  year  was  2,830,000  florins,  and  the  ex- 
opened  on  August  22d.    Important  action  was  pense  2,200,000. 

taken  by  some  of  them.  The  Lower  Austrian  A  new  commercial  treaty  was  concluded 
piet  adopted  a  petition  to  the  Reichsrath  pray-  with  the  Zollverein.  Each  party  renounces  all 
ing  it  to  abolish  the  present  system  of  indirect  power  of  imposing  any  prohibition  on  the  ex- 
elections  to  the  Reichsrath,  and  to  introduce  port,  import,  or  transit  of  goods  between  their 
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ment.  Having  recovered,  he  was  ordered  to  investigation  of  his  condact.  This  resulted  in 
report  for  duty  in  India,  hat,  his  furlough  heing  a  complete  approval,  in  his  receiving  the  honor 
extended,  he  travelled  for  a  time  on  the  Con-  of  being  created  Enight  Commander  of  the 
tinent,  and,  being  shipwrecked  on  his  voyage  Order  of  the  Bath,  and  a  baronetcy,  and  of  his 
to  India,  did  not  reach  headquarters  till  some  appointment  as  Governor  of  the  island  of  Lah- 
time  after  its  expiration.  Finding  that  he  had  uan,  near  Barftwak  (which  had  been  par- 
thus  forfeited  his  position  in  the  army,  he  re-  chased  by  the  British  Government),  with  a 
signed,  and  saUed  from  Oalcatta,  for  China,  in  salary  £2,000.  He  still  retained  his  office  t& 
1830.  Observing  the  condition  of  the  islands  Ralah  of  Sarftwak.  He  retnmed  to  his  Djaks 
of  the  Indian  Archipelago,  and  the  prevalence  and  prosecuted,  with  even  more  zeal  than 
of  piracy  there,  he  formed  the  determination  to  before,  his  measures  for  their  improvement  and 
attempt  the  improvement  of  their  condition,  elevation.  The  port  of  Sarftwak,  which  at  his 
Returning  to  Europe  in  1884,  after  the  death  of  first  visit  contained  but  1,000  inhabitants,  had 
his  father,  he  purchased  one  of  the  yachts  of  the  risen,  under  his  management,  to  a  population 
Royal  Tacht  squadron,  and,  selecting  a  crew  of  26,000,  and  its  exports  from  £25,000  to 
with  great  care,  whom  he  drilled  thoroughly  in  more  than  £800,000.  He  compiled  laws, 
a  preliminary  cruise  in  the  Mediterranean,  he  coined  money,  made  roads,  established  schools, 
sailed  from  London,  in  October,  1838,  for  the  raised  a  regular  revenue,  and  provided  for  the 
East.  Arriving  at  Sarftwak,  a  province  on  the  security  of  persons  and  property,  and  the 
northwest  coast  of  Borneo,  he  found  Muda  strict  administration  of  justice.^  Bat  his 
Hassim,  the  uncle  of  the  Sultan  of  Borneo,  enemies  were  still  unsatisfied.  Taking  advan- 
.  and  acting  R^jah  of  the  province,  carrying  on  tage  of  a  change  of  administration,  they  pro- 
an  unequal  contest  with  rebel  tribes  from  the  cured  his  removal  from  the  governorship  of 
interior,  who  descended  in  large  bands  upon  Labuan,  thwarted  his  projects  for  making  the 
his  territory  to  plunder  and  lay  it  waste.  He  ports  of  Borneo  free  to  British  vessels,  and 
promptly  offered  his  assistance,  and,  with  his  professed  the  utmost  horror  at  the  strictness  of 
guns  and  trained  troops,  soon  punished  the  his  rule  over  the  lawless  and  thievish  tribes  of 
rebels  so  severely  that  they  were  glad  to  make  the  interior,  and  the  Chinese  pirates,  who 
peace.  Muda  Hassim  at  once  prompted  his  began  again  to  make  their  appearance  on  the 
nephew  to  offer  the  Englishman  the  r^jahship  coast  of  Borneo.  The  attachment  of  his  peo- 
and  make  him  absolute  governor  of  the  prov-  pie  was  strikingly  manifested  in  1857,  when 
ince.  Mr.  Brooke  accepted  the  appointment,  ne  was  suddenly  attacked  in  his  house,  at 
and,  selecting  a  council  of  intelligent  Dyaks  to  night,  by  a  band  of  about  4,000  Chinese 
aid  him  in  administering  the  government,  he  pirates  and  opium-smugglers,  who  hated  him 
commenced  a  series  of  reforms  which,  carried  for  his  interference  with  their  nefarious  husi- 
out  through  many  years,  entitled  him  to  be  re-  ness.  They  burned  his  house,  destroyed  his 
garded  as  the  greatest  benefactor  of  the  native  gardens,  and  committed  terrible  havoc  with 
population  of  Borneo.  He  would  not  suffer  his  property,  and  he  was  compelled  to  save 
the  people  of  Sarftwak  to  be  taxed  for  his  sup-  his  own  life  by  swimming.  In  the  earif 
port,  but  maintained  himself  upon  his  own  in-  morning,  however,  he  had  collected  his  faith- 
come,  and  the  rewards  paid  by  the  British  ful  Dyaks,  who  were  almost  frantic  with  grief 
Government  for  the  suppression  of  piracy,  for  the  losses  which  the  Chinese  had  ii^^^^ 
His  people  had  been  a  nation  of  pirates,  but,  upon  him,  and,  leading  them  in  person,  attacked 
by  attaching  the  native  rulers  to  himself  by  the  Chinese,  defeated  them  in  several  socces- 
his  astute  measures  for  theu:  welfare,  and  by  sive  fights,  and  drove  them  into  the  jungle, 
making  war  upon  pirates  a  pastime,  he  sue-  with  a  loss  of  over  2,000  killed.  The  next 
ceeded,  in  a  few  years,  in  clearing  the  entire  year  he  returned  to  England  again,  andthoago 
archipelago  of  its  bands  of  freebooters.  He  a  public  subscription  was  made,  amounting  ^ 
accustomed  his  people  to  the  strict  execution  a  large  sum,  to  reimburse  his  losses  at  Sar&wfl^ 
of  justice,  suffered  no  bribes  to  be  given,  was  yet  the  bitter  attacks  made  upon  him  by  his 
as  accessible  to  the  lowest  and  humblest  of  enemies  in  Parliament  distressed  him,  and 
his  subjects  as  to  the  mightiest;  encouraged  probably  induced  a  paralytic  attack,  tt<^ 
industry,  commerce,  and  such  manufactures  as  which  he  suffered  that  year.  He  made  his 
they  were  capable  of  producing,  and  so  won  residence  thenceforward  in  Burrator,  Devon, 
the  love  of  his  people,  that  they  almost  paid  but  in  1861  made  two  voyages  to  Borneo, 'or 
him  divine  honors.  The  jealousy  of  some  of  the  purpose  of  suppressing  an  insurrectaon, 
the  officials  of  the  East  India  Company  was  and  settling  the  government,  which  he  after- 
excited,  by  the  independence  of  the  R^ah ;  ward  left  in  charge  of  his  nephew,  ^^°^? 
they  coveted  his  territory,  and  desired  to  he  retained  the  title  and  authority  of  R^^ 
squeeze  from  the  natives  the  revenue  which  till  his  death*  Portions  of  his  journals  hare 
Riyah  Brooke  had  so  nobly  refused,  and  hence  been  published,  and  also  "  The  IMvate  I^**®J^ 
they  were  loud  in  their  clamors  against  him,  of  Sir  James  Brooke,  K.  C.  B.,  from  1838  to 
to  the  English  Government,  to  which  he  was  1858,"  edited  by  J.  0.  Temples,  Esq.,  in  ^^ 
really  not  responsible.    Waiving  his  rights  in  vols.,  London,  1858. 

the  matter,  however,  Mr.  Brooke  visited  Eng-       BROUGHAM,  HmreT,  Lord  BboxtohaM  akd 

land,  in  1847,  and  courted  the  most  thorough  Yaitx,  a  British  statesman  and  reformer,  Loi^ 
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ChaneeQor  of  England  1880-1834,  bom  in  Edin-  practice  in  the  common  law  courts,  and  in  the 
bnrgh,  September  19,  1778:  died  in  Cannes,  northern  circuit    He  was  employed  in  the 
France,  May    9,  1868.     His   father,    Henry  winter  of  1809-^10  by  some  Liverpool  mer- 
Broagham,  was  the  descendant  of  an  ancient  chants  to  bring  their  grievances  before  the 
family  in  Westmoreland,  and  his  mother,  Eleo-  House  of  Commons,  and  ask  for  the  repeal  of 
nora  Syme,  was  a  niece  of  Robertson  the  his-  the  Orders  in  Conncil,  and  in  his  advocacy  of 
torian.    Yoong  Brougham  was  afforded  excel-  their  cause  displayed  sach  eloquence  and  legal 
lent  advantages  of   edacation,  receiving  his  ability,  that  he  attracted  public  notice,  and  be- 
early  training  in  theJBdinburgh  High  School,  came  a  d}stingni6^ed  favorite  of  the  leading 
and  bemg  transferred  at  an  early  age  to  the  Whigs,  who  caused  his  election  to  Parliament 
University.    He  was  particularly  fond  of  math-  the  same  year  for  the  pocket  borough  of  Cam- 
ematical  stadiea,  and  at  the  age  of  eighteen  or  elford.    In  Parliament  his  vehemence  in  de- 
nineteen  communicated  to  the  Royal  Society  bate,  his  aggressive  zeal,  his  caustic  wit,  and 
<^£dinbargh  three  mathematical  papers  which  unsparing  sarcasm,  combined  with  a  remarkable 
possessed  sach  merit  as  to  be  published  in  the  and  convincing  eloquence,  made  him  a  wel- 
Society^a  Transactions.    He  was,  even  at  that  come  and  valued  addition  to  the  Whig  force, 
age,  a  proficient  in  the  highest  branches  of  and  a  formidable  opponent  to  the  Tories.    He 
mathemadcal  science ;  and  late  in  life  he  often  associated   himself  with  the  most  advanced 
avowed  the  opinion  that  he  had  mistaken  his  Whigs,  and  proved  a  valuable  recruit  to  Wil- 
calling;  tliat  he  should  have  devoted  his  life  berforceand  Clarkson,  who  had  been,  for  years, 
to  mathematical  studies,  and  that  in  them  he  struggling  against  the  slave-trade.    Within  a 
might  have  surpassed  all  previous  mathemati-  few  montiis  after  entering  Parliament,  he  had 
cians.    After  taking  his  first  degree  at  the  Uni-  carried  the  first  public  measure  he  proposed, 
vereity,  he  spent  some  time  in  travelling  on  that  of  making  tne  slave-trade  a  felony.    He 
the  Continent,  and  in  1800  was  admitted  to  the  was  unceasing  in  his  attacks  upon  the  meas- 
8cotch  bar.    He  became  about  this  time  a  ures  of  the  Tory  Government  and  in  1812 
member  of  the  '^  Speculative  Club,''  an  associa-  succeeded  in  carrying  the  repeal  of  the  obnoz- 
tion  for'  -the  discussion  of  metaphyseal  and  ious  Orders  in  Council.    He  had  also  success- 
political  questions,  and  was  then  brought  into  fuU^  defended  Leigh  Hunt,  the  poet-editor, 
intimacy    with  Jeffrey,  Homer,  and   Sydney  against  a  libel  prosecution  instituted  by  the 
Smith,  with  whom  in  1802  he  participated  in  (^vemment.     He   had    advocated    Catholic 
the  establishment  of  the  Edinburgh  JSevimo,  to  emancipation,  reform   in  the  government  of 
which  tram  its  commencement  he  was  a  con-  India,  and  the  abolition  of  fiogging  in  the  army, 
stant  contributor,  and  the  writer  of  some  of  its  At  the  general  election  in  1812,  he  boldly  con- 
most  powerful  and  caustic  ari;icles.    So  versa-  tested  Qn  company  with  another  Whig)  the 
tile  were  his  talents,  and  so  wide  the  range  of  membership  for  Liverpool,  against  Mr.  Can- 
bis  knowledge,  that  no  subject  came  amiss  to  ning  and  his  Tory  associate.    But  the  great 
him.    He  was  equally  at  home  in  physical  and  Tory  minister  was  too  strong  in  Liverpool  to 
mathematical  science,  history,  biography,  lit-  be  beaten,  and  Brougham  and  his  friend  were 
erary  criticism,  and  politics,  and  even  plunged  defeated.    In  a  subsequent  canvass  for  a  seat 
into  the  more  recondite  investigations  of  the  from  Scotland,  he  was  also  defeated,  and  re- 
medical  and  surgical  professions.    With  two  mained  out  of  Parliament  till  1816,  when  he 
classes  of  topics,  however,  he  did  not  interfere,  was  returned  for  Winchelsea,  and  again  became 
theology  and  poetry.    For  neither  of  these  had  an  opposition  lea4er.    He  signalized  his  re- 
be  any  predilection.     He  displayed  marked  turn  to  the  House  of  Commons  also  by  a  move- 
ability  as  an  advocate,  but  his  known  liberal  ment  of  inquiry  into  the  state  of  education  of 
opinions    imbittered  the   Tories,  who    were  the  poor  in  the  metropolis,  which  he  followed, 
laigdy  in  the  mtgority,  against  him,  and  the  in  1818,  by  procuring  the  appointment  of  a 
character  he  had  acquired  for  eccentricity  and  commission  to  inquire  into  tiie  abuses  of  the 
indiscretion  prevented  his  attaining  a  large  public  charitable  foundations  of  the  kingdom 
practice,  except  in  the  unremunerative  work  of  connected  with  education.    These  efforts  for 
the  criminal  courts.    In  1807,  he  was  retained  the  improvement  of  the  schools  and  the  estab- 
as  one  of  the  counsel  in  the  case  of  the  disputed  Hshment  of  a  system  of  national  education  were 
saocMsion  of  the  dukedom  of  Roxburgh  before  never  intermitted  until  the  end  sought  was 
the  House  of  Lords.    His  argument  in  this  gained.    He  had  acquired  by  this  time  also  a 
case  was  one  of  his^nest  efforto,  and  attracted  high  reputation  as  an  advocate  in  the  defence 
the  attention  of  tiie  nation  to  the  eloquent  of  persons  prosecuted  for  libel  or  other  offences 
young  advocate,  who.  yet  under  thirty  years  by  the  crown.    His  most  famous  appearance  in 
of  age,  could  bring  such  learning,  research,  and  this  capacity  was  in  1820  and  1821.  when,  as- 
1^  ability  to  such  a  cause.    Encouraged  by  sociated  with  Lord  Denman,  he  undertook  the 
the  warmth  of  his  reception  in  London,  and  defence  of  Queen  Caroline  against  the  charges 
despairing  of  any  speedy  success  in  Scotiand,  of  the  Eling,  before  the  House  of  Lords.    Both 
BroQ£;ham  now  resolved  to  remove  to  the  me-  the  eminent  counsel   knew  that  the    result 
tropolis,  and  was  called  to  the  bar  at  Lincoln^s  would  be  their  exclusion  for  years  to  come 
Inn  in  1808.    He  rose  rapidly  in  his  profes-  from     aU     professional     advancement ;    bnt 
flion,  and  soon  acquired  a  large  and  lucrative  Brougham's  defence  was  bold,  able,  eloquent, 
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expressive,  Ms  gestures  animated,  his  diction  criminal  business  of  a  large  district.  The  war 
was  noble,  and  his  voice  incomparably  sweet  brought  before  him  an  entirely  new  class  of 
and  sonorous.  Then  his  intellect  was  of  grand  questions,  affecting  national  and  international 
proportions,  and  his  speech  bore  reading  as  rights ;  but  although  bejond  the  age  of  three- 
well  as  hearing.  score-years-and-ten,  the  Judge  bent  himself  to 
BETTS,  Samuel  R.,  LL.  D.,  one  of  the  ablest  the  new  tasks  imposed,  and,  with  a  vigor,  a 
of  American  jurists,  bom  in  Richmond,  Berk-  perseverance,  and  an  ability  rarely  equalled, 
shire  County,  Mass.,  in  1787;  died  at  New  met  the  great  demand  of  the  most  trying  period 
Haven,  Conn,,  November  8,  1868.  He  was  of  our  history,  in  a  manner  which  was  credit- 
the  son  of  a  respectable  farmer ;  and,  after  a  able  to  himself,  and  reflected  honor  upon  the 
thorough  early  training  in  his  native  town,  en-  country  he  so  patriotically  and  faithfully 
tered  Williams  College,  where  he  graduated  served.  His  decisions  upon  the  neutrality 
with  honor  in  1806.  After  a  diligent  study  of  laws,  and  his  judgments  on  the  slave-trade, 
the  law  in  Hudson,  N.  Y.,  he  was  admitted  to  are  fine  specimens  of  constitutional  reasoning 
the  bar,  and  commenced  practice  in  Sullivan  and  argument.  As  a  judge,  the  lawyers  who 
County,  K.  T.,  where  he  was  winning  a  fair  have  had  the  best  opportunities  of  forming  an 
reputation,  at  the  outbreak  of  the  War  of  1812,  opinion  say  that  Judge  Betts  never  had  a  supe- 
when  he  entered  the  army,  and  soon  after  was  rior,  and  doubt  if  he  had  an  equal.  His  bear- 
appointed  Judge- Advocate  by  Governor  D.  D,  ing  toward  members  of  the  bar  was  always 
Tompkins.  In  1816  he  was  elected  to  Congress  gentlemanly  and  courteous.  His  judgments 
for  the  district  comprising  Orange  and  Sullivan  were  regarded  as  the  best  considered  on  record. 
Counties.  At  the  close  of  the  term,  he  declined  He  conducted  a  case  with  coolness,  clearness, 
a  reflection,  and  devoted  himself  with  great  and  deliberation,  allowing  counsel  every  lati- 
assiduity  to  the  study  and  practice  of  his  pro-  tude  that  might  tend  to  throw  light  on  the 
fession.  He  was  for  some  years  District- Attor-  matter  at  issue.  And  it  may  be  well  doubted 
ney  of  Orange  County.  At  that  time,  the  bar  whether  any  man  on  the  bench  in  this  country 
of  the  State  of  New  York  was  remarkable  for  ever  possessed  the  same  amount  of  judicial 
the'  numerous  eminent  legal  minds  who  were  ability.  He  held  the  place  he  vacated  and 
engaged  in  the  practice  ofthe  profession  in  the  honored  for  the  lengthened  period  of  forty-four 
courts  of  the  eastern  counties.  Martin  Van  years,  and  up  to  the  day  of  his  death  he  was 
Buren,  Elisha  Williams,  Thomas  J.  Oakley,  still  the  revered  and  upright  judge  of  that  im- 
George  Griffin,  Ogden  Hoffman,  Prescott  Hall,  portant  court,  where  he  pronounced  numerous 
and  Thomas  Addis  Emmet,  were  the  great  decisions,  which  are  regarded  as  text-books  of 
lights  of  the  bar,  and  with  all  of  them  Mr.  federal  jurisprudence,  and  in  after-years  will 
Betts  was  brought  in  almost  constant  contact,  be  looked  upon  as  the  highest  and  soundest 
and,  though  younger  than  most  of  them,  was  efforts  of  legal  skill  and  research.  In  social 
soon  recognized  as  their  peer  in  legal  attain-  and  domestic  life  he  was  always  highly  es- 
ments  and  intellectual  acumen.  After  about  teemed  and  beloved;  his  conversational  powers 
eight  years  of  this  practice,  Mr.  Betts  was  were  unusually  fine,  his  acquaintance  with 
appointed  by  President  Monroe,  in  1823,  Judge  literature  and  men  extensive,  his  manners 
of  the  United  States  District  Court.  This  po-  courteous,  and  his  treatment  of  all,  especially 
sition  he  held  for  the  long  period  of  forty-four  of  the  young,  such  as  to  endear  him  to  those 
years,  and  throughout  the  whole  term  presided  with  whom  he  came  in  contact.  He  did  not 
over  it  with  a  dignity,  a  courtesy,  a  profundity  outlive  his  interest  in  passing  events,  but  his 
of  legal  knowledge,  a  carefulness  of  research,  mind  was  bright  and  vigorous,  even  after  the 
and  a  patience  of  investigation  which  made  him  bodily  frame  showed  signs  of  weakness  and 
a  model  jurist  in  all  the  great  questions  brought  decay.  In  May,  1867,  having  entered  upon  his 
before  him.  To  him  belongs  the  high  honor  eighty-first  year,  and  feeling  the  infirmities  of 
of  having  shaped  and  settled  in  a  great  degree  age.  Judge  Betts  retired  from  the  bench  he  had 
the  maritime  laws  of  the  United  States.  The  so  long  honored,  and  passed  the  brief  remain- 
whole  subjects  of  salvage,  general  average,  der  of  his  life  in  the  comforts  and  privacies  of 
wages  of  seamen,  freighting,  contracts,  charters,  his  home  at  New  Haven, 
insurtmce,  and  prizes,  owe  the  greater  portion  BOLIVIA,  a  republic  in  South  America, 
of  their  present  condition  to  the  honored  Judge,  Provisional  President  since  the  revolution  of 
who  has  made  the  law  so  perfect  and  complete  December,  1864,  General  Mariano  Melgarejo. 
on  these  points,  that  the  best  lawyers  in  New  The  limits  of  the  republic  have  not  yet  been 
York  regard  it  as  a  finished  code.  For  the  fixed,  and  the  statements  of  the  area  therefore 
first  twenty  years  of  his  connection  with  the  widely  differ.  A  treaty  concluded  between 
District  Court,  there  was  never  an  appeal  from  Bolivia  and  Chili,  on  August  10,  1866,  fixed 
his  decisions,  and  his  opinions  in  his  own  the  24th  degree  S.  latitude  as  the  dividing 
court  on  maritime  questions,  and  in  the  Circuit  line  between  these  two  republics.  Another 
Court  on  patents,  have  been  uniformly  upheld,  treaty  for  regulating  the  frontier  between  Bo- 
Every  kind  of  question  arising  out  ofthe  crim-  liviaand  Brazil  was  concluded  on  March  27, 
inal  law  of  the  United  States  has  been  before  1867.  By  this  compact  Bolivia  resigns  her 
him ;  he  has  tried  cases  of  piracy  and  murder  claims  to  the  western  bank  of  the  river  Para- 
on  the  high-seas,  and  discharged  the  whole  guay,  a  territory  of  about  18,000  square  leagues. 
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Tho   area  is   now  (Behm    Geogr.  Jahrhuch,  which  is  to  nayigate  by  Btcamers  and  with 

YoL  IL,  Gotha,   1868)  estimatod  at  535,769  other  ve^«vels  the  Bolivian  rivers  which  are 

square  miles.      The  population  of  the  nine  tribntarjr  to  the  Madeira,  the  principal  affluent 

provinces,  into  which  the  repablic  was  divided  of  the  Amazon.    The  Government  conceded 

in  1858,  was  as  follows:  in  favor  of  the  companj  tho  following  privi- 


lift  Pas 475,822 

Cochabamba...  349,891 

Potosi 231,229 

Chuqmsaca. . . .  223,668 

Oniro 110,931 

Santa  Craz ....  153,164 
Tarya 88,900 


Veni 55,973  legos  and  rights : 

Atacama  ....         6,278  i,  in  the  populated  ports  it  cives  in  property  to 

~~ the  company  one  square  mile  of  State  lands,  and  at 

Total 1,744,351  the  points  where  new  ports  should  bo  founded  to  fa- 

Indians 24,500  oilitate  commerce,  according  to  the  judgment  of  the 

I        — ^—  company,  a  square  of  the  same  lanas  upon  the  river 
Total ....  1,768,851  margins,  which  shall  have  two  leagues  rront  and  two 
The  capital  La  Paz,  has  76,372  inhabitants,  o^  deoth,  the  company  having  the  right  to  make  th^ 
Tu^  -._  --Tr.^-..--^»iTr  ^^n<^«4^o.^  ^fi  o  fiAA  «,««  ^36  of  thcm  which  may  be  most  to  its  mterests. 
The  army  formerly  consisted  of  2,000  men,  g.  The  Government  of  BoUvia  will  pay  to  the  com- 
bat was,  in   1866,  m  consequence  ot   the  war  pany  $10,000  gold,  the  day  upon  which  the  first 
with  Spain,  raised  to  8,000  men,  600  of  whom  steamer  moves  upon  the  waters  of  the  Mamore,  as  a 
were  cavalry.    In  1867  the  revenue  was  2,471,-  premium  oflered  by  tho  Government  in  supremo  de- 

000  piasters,  and  the  expenditures  2,435,000  ^  ??J®^^*     n               .          i    »  *v 

vyr/   |rH»»««o,  ««               .  *^-o^c               i.-      X  J  3.  The  same  Government  concedes  to  the  company 

piasters.     The  revenue  m  1865  was  estimated  the  right  to  cut  wood  for  burning,  exportation,  and 

at  about  8,000,000  piasters,  nearly  one  million  other  uses,  in  the  forests  which  have  no  pnvato 

and  a  half  being  a  tribute  from  the   Indians,  owner,  and  that  of  collecting  8,000  head  of  homed 

4o0,000  import  duties,  816,000  export  duties,  cattle  from  the  herds  owned  bv  the  State  in  the  de- 

^^A   4.v^    .J^»:««^^.   +k«.   *.«^v,yv«.^«    r»4?    »>:,«/><.  partment  of  the  Bern — it  bem^  tho  obhsration  to  make 

and  the    remainder  the  proceeds  of    mines,  tVis  collection  in  the  method  most  to  the  advantage 

stamp  aanes,  etc.     Inere  is  neitner  a  direct  of  the  Government  and  the  company. 

tax  nor  a  public  debt,  nor  paper  money.     The  4.  The  Government  guarantees  to  the  company  the 

imports  are  valued  at  about  6,570,000  piasters,  free  exportation  of  the  products  of  the  countrv  with- 

A  new  Congress  was  elected   in   1868,  the  outpacing  duties  or  imposts  of  any  class     the  im- 

,          -,      *.        1^  i.  J  w    *u^  -         ^1  portation  of  merchandise  and  foroii^n  eflects  will  only 

number  of  deputies  elected  by  the  several  prov-  ^^^  i^^if  of  the  tariflf  of  duties  collected  upon  those 

inces  being  as  follows:  Chuquisaca,  8;  La  Paz,  imported  by  Cobija.    One  and  the  other  privileges 


of  President  Melgarejo,  inclusive  of  the  treaty  emment  can  only  levy  unon  the  merchandise  im- 

of  Bolivia.     As  some  deputies  (especially  Se-  ported  by  the  Madeira  a  auty  inferior  by  one-tliird 

fior  Mufloz  Cabrera)  made,  however,  a  violent  P»rt  to  that  recovered  by  ^^,^y»i  "^^JJ^^I^^^^,^^ 

.^        a.     av     /      J.  •  1  ^  XL  1  years  mentioned  m  the  followmflf  article  nave  ex- 

oppOBition  to  the  treaty,  amidst  the  applause  Wd. 

of  the  galleries,  the  Congress  was  dissolved  at        '  .  ^^^^^  ,^  x^  .    , ,      , 

the  point  of  the  bayonet.  BRADBURY,  Wiluam  B.,  a  musical  teacher 

In  September,  President  Melgarejo  issued  a  a^d  composer,  and,  since  1854,  one  of  the  most 

decree  extending  the  rights  of  citizenship  to  successful  piano  manufacturers  in  the  United 

Americans.    The  articles  of  the  decree  are :  ^^ates,  bom  in  York,  Maine,  in  1816 ;  died  in 

-^,       .        .„v  .ijr-        •  Montclair,  N.  J.,  January  7,  1868.    Both  his 

Bolirii^  American  shaU  be  considered  a  foreigner  in  ^^^^^  ^:^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  as  excellent  singers, 

2.  Every  American,  of  whatever  nationaUty  he  be,  and  from  them  he  inherited  that  musical  taste, 
can  obtain  Bolivian  citizenship  by  alone  declaring  in  the  development  of  which  has  rendered  his 
writing,  in  the  presence  of  any  of  the  prefects,  his  name  a  household  word.  Before  he  was  four- 
wish  to  settle  in  the  republic.  His  name  beinjr  in-  ^  j^  Yi&d  mastered  every  instrument  that 
•cnbed  m  the  civio  register,  the  same  prelect  will  ex-  '  •  i  •  u  x  *•!  iooA  u^  ».-,/i  ««^«» 
tend  him  his  citiienship  papers.  can^®  ^^  ^w  ^^7 ;  ^ut  until  1830  he  had  never 

8.  Americana  may  in  uke  manner  freely  exercise  seen  an  organ  or  a  piano.     In  that  year  he 

in  the  repnblio  their  liberal,  scientific,  literary  or  moved  to  Boston,  where  he  formed  the  ac- 

artistic  professions,  in  aU  cases,  on  presenting  their  quaintance  of  Dr.  Lowell  Mason  and  his  coad- 

rSr^^ioT^tenTlSf  tef  iX^^^^^  Mor,  Georgo  J  Webb,  who  at  that  time  stood 

prxjpcr  form  for  its  exammation  and  acceptaUon  by  at  the  head  of  the  musical  celebrities  of  New 

the  national  government.  England.    In  1834  he  was  known  as  a  j)ractical 

4.  The  present  decree  shall  be  considered  as  con-  organi-st,  and  six  years  later  began  teaching  in 

finning  that  of  the  18th  March,  1866.  -^^^  York  under  tho  most  flattering  auspices. 

The  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  was  directed  His  free  singing-schools  in  this  city  and  Brook- 
to  communicate  hoth  decrees  to  the  govern-  lyn  became  very  popular,  and,  on  his  concert 
ments  of  the  American  nations,  soliciting  at  nights,  the  old  Tabernacle,  between  Franklin 
the  same  time  the  adoption  of  like  measures  to  and  Leonard  Streets,  on  Broadway,  was  filled 
extend  to  the  whole  continent  the  privileges  to  overflowing.  On  these  occasions,  his  per- 
accorded.  formers,  all  children,  numbered  from  five  hun- 

By  a  decree  of  August  2Tth,  a  contract  was  dred  to  one  thousand.    These  concerts  gave 

made  with  Colonel  George  E.  Church,  engi-  Mr.  Bradbury  great  notoriety,  and  secured  him 

neer  of  New  York,  for  the  establishment  of  a  hosts  of  friends.    He  had  many  enemies,  too, 

"National    Bolivian  Navigation    Company,"  among  members  of  his  profession,  and  they 
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affecting  the  Inngs  of  cattle,  which  was  only  as  conld  then  be  learned,  it  was  a  disease  of  the 
stampea  oat  in  Massadiosetts  with  so  exten-  stomach  and  brain.  Horses  were  seized  with 
sive  destruction  of  the  animals  affected  bj  it,  apparently  great  pain,  and  became  very  rest- 
two  or  three  years  since,  has  been,  daring  the  less,  plunging  and  rearing  in  a  frightful  man- 
past  year,  endemic  in  several  sections  of  the  ner,  and,  after  a  few  hoars,  died.  Post-mortem 
country.  Several  of  the  dairy  districts  of  New  examinations  showed  an  inflamed  brain,  and 
York,  especially  Long  Island  and  the  Dutchess  the  stomach  very  full  of  undigested  food, 
County  milk-producing  region,  and  portions  of  greatly  distended,  and  also  somewhat  inflamed. 
New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  and  Vir-  The  isease  was  very  rapid  and  £&tal.     The 

finia,  have  suffered  seriously  from  this  disease,  private  horses  of  officers  suffered  as  well  as 

he  contagiousness  of  this  disease  is  not  fully  public  ones,  and  also  the  animals  of  citizens  in 

settled,  though  many  of  the  most  eminent  vet-  the  neighborhood.    In  the  fall  and  winter  of 

erinarians  are  inclined  to  regard  it  as  conta-  1867-^68,  a  similar  disease  broke  out  at  the 

gious,  but  its  epidemic  tendency  is  well  known.  San  Antonio  Depot,  and  extended  to  Austin, 

It  is  more  generally  fatal  in  cattle  than  in  though  less  prevalent  there.    The  symptoms 

horses,  and  the  only  safe  course  to  adopt  is,  to  were  much  the  same  as  before,  perhaps  less 

kill  at  once  any  animal  affected  with  it,  iso-  aggravated,  but  accompanied  by  a  disease  of 

lating  it,  on  the  first  appearance  of  symptoms  the  throat  and  neck.  At  first  a  good  many  ani- 

of  the  disease,  from  the  rest  of  the  herd,  and  mals  were  lost,  but  in  the  course  of  a  few 

using  disinfectants  freely  and  plentifully.  weeks  the  disease  was  mastered  by  a  skilful 

8.  Late  in  the  year,  in  October  and  Novem-  veterinary  surgeon,  after  which  but  few  ani- 
ber,  a  disease  of  great  severity,  and  speedily  mals  were  lost.    The  treatment  most  success- 
fatal,  made  its  appearance,  almost  simultane-  fill  was,  in  mild  cases,  simply  blistering  the 
ously,  at  widely-distant  points.    In  Polk  Ooun-  throat,  and  more  or  less  of  the  neck,  as  the  se- 
ty,  Iowa,  a  hundred  cattle  or  more  died  very  verity  of  the  case  seemed  to  require,  adminis- 
suddenly,  after  manifesting,  for  a  few  hours,  tering  expectorants,   and  feeding  only  bran 
extreme  pain,  accompanied  with  frothing  at  ^'  mash."    After  the  acute  form  of  the  disease 
the  mouth,  weakDess  and  stupidity,  and  gen-  had  passed  away,  the  animal  was  carefully  fed 
eral  torpor,  and  indisposition  to  rise  or  move,  on  bran,  and  quinine  was  administered.     In  se- 
In  Rhinebeck,  Dutchess  Oonnty,  N.  Y.,  six  vere  cases^  blistering  of  the  throat,  neck,  and 
cattle  died  wfth  similar  symptoms,  and  in  West  top  of  the  head  was  resorted  to  with  good  suc- 
Springfleld  and  North  Hadley,  Mass.,  five  more  cess,  as  also  bleeding  at  the  neck.    Id  all  cases 
died,  at  intervals  of  a  week  or  two,  after  a  very  the  animal  was  "  smoked  "  with  a  mixture  of 
brief  illness,  with  the  same  symptoms.    There  tar,  feathers,  and  leather,  intended  to  keep 
were  no  indications  of  contagion  here;   the  open  the  air-passages  of  the  nose  and  head, 
season  was  too  far  advanced  for  Spanish  fever.  When  this  was  not  done,  the  symptoms  of  suf- 
and  the  symptoms  were  not  those  of  pleuro-  focation  and  suffering  were  far  greater.     In  no 
pneumonia.     Professor  Gamgee  investigated  cases  were  purgatives  used,  unless  the  constipa- 
some  of  the  cases  with  care,  and  gave  it  as  his  tion  was  extreme,  as  they  seemed  to  have  a 
opinion  that  they  had  been  poisoned  by  eating  bad  effect.    This  was  the  whole  treatment,  and 
freely  of  smutty  corn  and  corn-fodder  which  it  was  very  successful.    PoBt-morUm  examina^ 
had  become  extensively  smutted  in  the  tassels,  tions  showed  great  infiammation  of  the  throat, 
There  was  an  unusual  quantity  and  size  of  this  glands  of  the  neck,  trachea,  stomach,  and  brain, 
fungous  growth  upon  the  com  in  Iowa,  Eastern  There  were  also  found  very  large  effusions   ot! 
New  York,  and  Massachusetts,  and  it  is  said  to  serum  in  the  cavity  of  the  brain.    On  the  ap^ 
be  a  virulent  poison.    Many  intelligent  stock-  pearance  of  the  disease  at  the  San  Antonio  de 
raisers,  however,  discard  the  ^*smut  theory,"  pot  the  most  rigid  police  of  the  stables  ^«va] 
but  offer  no  satisfactory  one  in  its  place.  enforced,  and  disinfectants  were  freely  usc^d 

4.  The  endemic  disease  of  abortion  in  cows,  under  which,  and  the  treatment  already   al 

which  has  so  seriously  affected  the  dairy  inter-  luded  to,  it  disappeared.    The  disease  mani 

ests  in  New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  Pennsyl-  fested  itself  at  other  military  posts  in  Texa 

vania,  still  continues,  and  the  protracted  and  daring  the  same  winter.    The  cause  of  the  dig 

elaborate  investigations  which  have  been  made  ease,  after  careful  observation  and  study,  coul* 

seem  neither  to  have  discovered  its  cause  nor  a  not  be  conclusively  ascertained, 

remedy  for  it.  CENTRAL  AMERICA.    There  are  at  press 

A  remarkable  and  very  fatal  epidemic  has  ent  in  Central  America  five  independent   r< 

existed  among  horses  in  Texas  for  two  winters  publics :  Guatemala,  San  Salvador,  Hondojraj 

past,  which  seems  to  be  of  the  nature  of  the  Nicaragua,  and  Costa  Rica. 

cerebro-spinal  meningitis  which,  in  1863,  af-  1.  Guatbmala.* — President   (1865—1869' 

fected  both  man  and  beast  in  North  Carolina.  Yincente  Cema.    The  State  ministry,  in  lB6i 

Intelligent  officers  of  the  Quartermaster's  De-  consisted  of  the  following  members :  Forelg 

partment  report  that  it  first  appeared  during  Affairs,  Marquis  Pedro  de  Aycinena ;  Interio 

the  winter  of  1866-'6T,  at  Camp  Yerde  and  Justice,  Instruction,  and  Worship,  ManneI!Ecli* 

Fort  Mason,  the  former  sixty-two  and  the  lat- 

ter  one  hundred  and  sixteen  miles,  in  a  north-  'j^  '^IL*?*^??"*  **/  ^  movement  of  commerce  trty 

7    ,  **«!*««  w^  •**«  B    i-^**  «»i*w,  .1*  a  AW  jgjj,y  ^  jggg  jg  given  in  the  Ahitual  AxmaoAN  Ct-gx.op, 

westerly  direction,  from  San  Antomo.    So  far  dia  for  1867. 
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Tem&;  Finances  and  War,  Manuel  Cerezo.  estimates  the  receipts  at  $628,252 ;  and  ex- 
American  minister  at  Gkiatemala,  Fitz-Henry  penditore  at  $624,829.  According  to  a  report 
Warren  (ainoe  1865).  Area,  44, 778  square  miles,  made  to  Congress  in  the  spring  of  1867,  the 
Population,  according  to  the  census  of  1865,  actual  surplus  of  receipts  over  expenditures, 
1,180,000.  Population  of  the  capital,  Guate-  in  1866,  amounted  to  $59,000.  In  the  budget 
mala,  about  40,000.  The  revenue,  in  1866,  was  for  1867,  the  reyenue  amounts  to  $783,718,^0 
$1,859,840;  the  expenditures,  $1,850,088.  The  expenditure  to  $698,008;  in  the  budget  for 
public  debt,  in  1865,  amounted  to  $2,461,978.  1868.  the  revenue  at  $882,150 ;  the  expenditure 
The  regular  army  consists  of  8,200,  the  militia  at  $745,875.  The  consolidated  public  debt 
of  13,000  men.  The  imports,  in  1867,  amount-  amounts  to  $650,000 ;  the  nonconsolidated  to 
ed  to  $1,574,587;  the  exports  to  $1,996,450.  $80,000.  Imports  in  1867  were  valued  at 
The  odcial  returns  for  the  port  of  San  Jos6  $1^680,000 ;  and  exports  at  $585,000  (the 
de  Guatemiala  for  the  months  of  January,  Feb-  pnncipal  articles  of  export  are  indigo,  sugar, 
ruarj  and  March,  1868,  show  the  exportations  cotton,  coffee,  etc.).  In  1867,  26  American 
of  prodace  to  amount  to  about  $600,000  during  (United  States)  steamers  entered  the  ports  of 
that  period,  of  which  the  coffee  amounted  to  the  republic,  and  27  sailing-vessels  (6  North 
3,759,982  lbs.,  valued  at  $450,955,  and  sugar  American),  7  English,  6  South  American,  8 
1,601,809  lbs.,  valued  at  $80,098.  A  telegraph  French,  8  German,  aud  2  Italian.  The  stand- 
line  was  completed  in  1868,  from  the  capital  ing  armj  consists  of  about  1,000  men ;  the 
to  Amatitlan.  muitia  of  5,000. 

The  House  of  Representatives  opened  its  reg-  An  election  for  President  was  held  in  1868, 

ular  sessions  on  the  25th  of  November.     The  and  resulted  in  the  reflection  of  the  present 

President  of  the  republic  delivered  the  usual  incumbent,  Francisco  Duefias,  for  the  term  of 

address,  in  which  he  says  that  the  relations  1869  to  1878. 

of  the  state  with  the  neighboring  republics  of  The  extradition  treatv  was  concluded  be- 
Salvador,  Honduras,  and  Nicaragua,  are  of  the  tween  San  Salvador  and  Italy. 
most  firiendlv  nature,  as  also  with  the  United  8.  Honbubas. — ^President,  Jos6  Maria  Me- 
States  and  Europe.    Peace  and  tranquillity  dina(February,  1866,  to  February,  1870).  Area, 
reign  through  the  interior,  and  thus  the  public  47,092  square  miles.  Population,  about  850,000 
au&orities  have  been  able  to  devote  all  their  inhabitants.    The  republic  is  divided  into  seven 
attention  to  die  improvement  of  the  coxmtry,  departments.     The  capital,  Oomayagua,  has 
theprotectionofinaustry,  and  the  development  about  18,000  inhabitants.      Minister  of  the 
of  the  rich  natural  resources  of  the  state.  United  States  at  Oomayagua,  R.  H.  Rousseau 
Roads  have  been  opened  and  improved  through-  (appointed  in  1866).    Receipts  of  the  Govern- 
out  title  department ;  public  edifices  have  heesa  ment,  about  $200,000 ;  expenditures,  $188,000 ; 
repaired,  and  schools  have  been  established  annual   surplus,  about  $17,000.    An  internal 
as  &r  as  the  limited  means  of  the  population  debt  of  about  $800,000  is  paid  off  by  the  an- 
would   admit     Steps  have   been   taken   to  nual  surplus  of  the  revenue.     Yalue  of  inl- 
favor  the  production  of  indigo — in  former  ports    (mostly   from    Great   Britain),  about 
times   a  favorite  staple    of  Guatemala.     A  $750,000;  exports,  $825,000.     Imports  now 
new  contract  for  five  years  has  been  entered  generally  come  to  the  port  of  Amapala,  on  the 
into  with  the  Panama  Railroad  Company,  for  island  of  Tigre,  in  the  bay  of  Fonseca,  which 
contiuuing  Uieir  Une  of  steamers  semi-monthly  was  opened  in  February  1,  1868 ;  formerly  to 
between  Panama  and  San  Jos6  at  an  annual  sub-  the  port  of  Omoa.    On  the  Atlantic  coast  the 
sidy  of  $8,000,  the  company  agreeing  to  touch  port  of  Ruatan  has  been  opened.    The  legisla- 
at  the  ports  on  the  coast  of  Su^itepequez,  dur-  ture  of  the  republic  approved  a  contract  made 
ing  the  months  of  January,  February,  March,  by  two  of  its  citizens  with  some  agents  in  £u- 
and  AprQ,  to  take  off  the  crops  from  that  part  rope  for  the  establishment  of  a  colony  of  Ger- 
of  the  republic.    The  law  of  the  past  session,  man  and  Swiss  emigrants.    The  President  of 
passed  with  the  object  of  encouraging  immigra-  the  republic  has  received  the  title  of  Oaptain- 
tion,  has  not  been  without  gooa  results,  and  (General  of  the  Forces. 
farther  steps  have  been  taken  to  favor  the  im-  4.  Nioabagua. — ^President  (1867-1871),  Fer- 
migrants  arriving  on  the  nortii  coast.     The  nando  Guzman.    Area  (after  the  reannexation 
enltivation  of  sugar  is  increasing  rapidly  under  of  Greytown  and   the  Mosquito    Territory), 
the  liberal  law  passed  by  the  last  Oongress,  and  58,169  square  miles.  Population,  about  400,000. 
great  hopes  are  entertiuned  of  the  progress  of  Capital,  Managua,  with  about  10,000  inhabit- 
its  cultivation  in  ^e  future.     Measures  are  ante.    Imports  were  valued,  in  1865,  at  about 
being  adopted  for  the  improvement  of  public  $1,154,000;  exports  at  about  $722,000.   During 
prisons,  and  Sisters  of  Charity  have  been  em-  1867,  the  commerce  of  San  Juan   del  Norte 
ployed  to  look  aAer  youthM  delinquents  and  (Greytown)   was   as   follows  :    Exportation, 
attend  in  educating  them.    The  financial  con-  $705,781.06;    importation^  $487,209.29 ;   bal- 
dition  of  the  country  is  favorable,  the  rents  anoe  in  favor  of  the  repubho,  $218,521.77.   On 
being  considerably  in  advance  of  the  expenses,  the  Pacific  side  the  result  is  different.    The 
2,  Sak  Salvadoe.— President  (1865-1869),  business  of  Corinto  for  the  same  year  was: 
Francisco  Duefias.    Area,  7j835  square  miles,  importation,  $284,867.18;  exportation,  $188,- 
Population  about  600,000.    The  budget  of  1866  289.38 ;  balance  against  the  republic,  $96,077.- 
VoL.  vm.— 7       A 
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In  March,  the  Legislature  of  Nicaragua  rati-  abt.  18  provides  for  aid^r  oomfort  to  vessols-of 

fied  a  'Hreaty  of  friendship,  commerce,  and  war,  driven  by  stress  of  weather  or  chased  by  pirates 

navigation  "  with  the  United  States,  which  had  or  national  enemies  into  the  ports,  bays,  and  harbor*, 

previondy  been  aanctioned  hj  the  Senate  of  "'^^^^^'Z^^^t  of  t»n.it  between  th. 

the  U mted  States  :  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans.    The  lepubUc  of  Nicara- 

AbtioleI  declares  that  there  shall  be  perpetual  guareseryes  the  rig^ht  of  sovereignty  over  the  route, 

amity  between  the  two  nations.  ^^^'  }«•  The  United  Slatesto  extend  their  protec- 

Abt.  2  declares  there  shall  be  reciprocal  freedom  ^^^.^^  guarantee  the  neutrahty  and  innocent  u« 

for  the  citizens  and  subjects  of  both  nations  to  come  ^^^^^  »«^®  ^^,  *o  J^  "»«"^  influence  to  induce  othei 

and  go,  remain,  reside :  for  their  ships  to  enter  all  nations  to  jom  in  the  guarantee  of  neutrality.     The 

ports ;  lo  occupy  homes  and  warehoSses,  and  eigoy  "^^.^^i^^^  Ni<»rag«a  to  estabhsh  a  fiw  port  at  each 

the  most  compKte  protection  and  security ;  alsofor  ^  ^^  ?1L"?*®'  T^**  ^^^  %?*!t ^!*?<S  f*" 

their  ships  of  war.    %uoh  liberty  to  be  subject  to  the  frequent  fi^e  from  tonnage  dues.    The  UmtedStates, 

laws  of  flie  oountiy  in  which  it  is  exercised.    The  ^n  giving  noUce,  to  have  Uberty  to  convey  troopi 

coasting  trade  of  each  country  U  reserved  to  its  own  across  the  route,  provided  these  troops  are  not  t^ 

dtizens  or  subjects  °^  u^®^  against  any  Central  American  nation  fhendl; 

Abt.  8  puts  both  nations  on  the  footing  of  the  ?>?^T?fiiI^  TheUnited  States  Postmaster-General 

most  favored  nation.  ^  ^^  't  liberty  to  transport  the  muls  across  the  roate. 

Abt.  4  forbids  other  and  higher  duties  on  imports.  .^''•.J.?-  The  repubhc  of  Nicaiyua  agrees  to  era- 

Abt.  6  forbids  other  and  higher  duties  on  aobount  P^o^  mihtaiy  force  for  the  protection  of  persons  and 

of  tonnaoe,  liirhts,  etc.  ^^^^^7  Paasmg  over  any  of  the  routes,  but,  upon 

AOTTemaSs  the  duties  on  United  States  imports  "^^^  ^^  ^f  <?"*«»  the  United  States  may,  with 

the  same,  whether  made  in  American  or  Nicaraguan  ***«  consent  or  at  the  request  of  tiie  repubUc  of  Nioa- 

bottoms  and  tfios  verta  ragua,  employ  force  for  this  and  no  other  purpose. 

Abt.  f  Shipmasters' and  others  to  manage  their  In  exception^  «ises  of  unforeseen  or  imminent  danger 

own  affairs  or  employ  a  broker,  factor,  agent,  or  in-  the  Umted  States  forces  may  act  without  such   con- 

terpreter  as  they  pleise.    Absofute  fridSm  ilso  for  »ent  previously  obtamed-such  exercise  of  force  to 

buyer  and  seUerf  The  dtiaensof  both  nations  to  he  subjed;  to  tiieUws  of  ^e  Umted  States  pongress, 

have  tnfi  access  to  the  comts  and  e^joy  in  eveiy  ^.  ^'  1^.  The  United  States  protection  la  oondi- 

matter  the  same  rights  and  privileges  as  native  citi-  *}?nal  on  the  good  faith  of  the  company  controlling 

jgng                     ^              x-       ^  ^ljg  route,  but  protection  is  not  to  be  withdrawn  ^vnth- 

Abt.  8  gives  the  citizens  and  subjects  of  both  the  ^^\ »^  ,T^*^*  °^^'  w  •           .-     .*.v       • 

right  to  hold  and  injierit  real  estate  within  the  States  .  Art.  18  makes  artide  14  moperaUve  rf  thwe  is  now 

of  the  American  Union  or  the  republic  of  Nicaragua,  ^  exwtence  any  vahd  concession  by  the  Nicara«ruan 

hi  which  foreigners  shall  be  enfitied  to  hold  or  m-  Government   haviiig  reference  to   the  mteroceanic 

herit.    But  in  case  real  estate  situated  within  the  "«*?»  "»/  the  protection  of  the  Umted  States  sUpu- 

territories  of  one  of  the  contracting  parties  should  ***«?  nnder  artide  16  is  reserved  until  the  owners  ol 

fall  to  a  dtizen  of  the  other  party,  who  could  not  on  J??**  concession  reoognue  the  concession  made   in 

accountofhisbemganalienbepermittedtoholdsuch  5?*^^*^  *^  "^  Government  and  citiMns  of  the 

property  m  the  State  in  which  it  may  be  situated,  ^°J^**?r  a*     ^               /.        -li. 

there  shall  be  accorded  to  hhn  such  time  as  the  laws  Abt.  19.  Alter  ten  years  from  the  completion  of  s 

permit  for  him  to  seU  it  and  withdraw  and  export  the  !J"^"f  ?r  "P^,?*^  .!P^*^®^  communication  frpm 

proceeds  thereof,  without  paying  to  the  government  the  Athintic  to  the  Pacific,  the  oor^mr  in  possession 

other  charges  than  would  be  paid  by  the  inhabitant,  "hall  not  direcUy  or  mdirectly  divide  by  the  issue  of 

In  case  of  intestates,  the  minister  of  the  country  to  atock  more  than  fifteen  per  cent,  per  annum.   When- 

which  the  deceased  belonged  shall  take  charge  of  his  ^^f^  *ne  rates  produce  a  greater  revenue,  they  shall  be 

effecto  for  the  benefit  of  his  lawfW  heirs  and  credit-  "^T™;^   mv    *-.*».*    i    i.  ii  a. 

ofg  Abt.  20.  The  treaty  to  last  fifteen  years,  and  ter- 

Abt.  9,  esetion  1,  pennito  dtizens  of  both  parties  minate  by  twdve  months'  notice  on  cither  side  at  oi 

to  intermarry  with,  natives  of  the  other  party,  hold  alter  tnat  time. 

andpossess,  by  purchase,  marriage,  or  descent,  any  es-  .  Am.  21.  The  treaty  to  be  ratified  and  the  ratifioa- 

tate,  real  or  personal,  without  thereby  changing  their  tion  exohangredwithm  one  year,  or  sooner  if  possible, 

national  character,  subject,  however,  to    the  laws  **  *ne  city  of  Nicaragua, 

which  may  exist  or  which  may  be  enacted  in  this  6.  OosTA  RiOA. — ^The  President  of  the  re- 

""S^^  Sexempte  citizens  of  both  countries  fh>m  P^^io  for  the  term  of  1866  to  1869,  Dr.  Jps^ 

forced  loans  and  military  service  by  the  other,  but  f"-""!*  Oastro,  was  overthrown  by  a  j^evolutior 

obliges  them  to  pay  the  same  lawful  taxes  as  the  na-  in  October,  1868,  and  Jesus  Jimenez  declarer 

tivesofthecountry  they  may  reside  in.  Provisional  President.     Area,   21,495   square 

Sec,  8  provides  fOTftiU  compensation,  paid  hi  ad-  mUes.    The  population,  in  1844,  amounted  U 

'^^:tcf^Z'tnoT^^l^£^^^^  79,982;  in  M,  to  13^,000,  of 'whom  12,00( 

tplease  to  every  part  of  the  country  of  the  other  were  maependent  inoians.     The  capital.  Sax 

party.  Jos6,  has  aboat  80,000  inhabitants.    Revenue 

Abt.  10  contemplates  the  appointment  of  consuls.  abont  $1,000,000.     There  is  no  public  debt. 

f8.t^;^^«slv^Sf ^f'li^^ir'P*'*!^^^  The  standing  army  consists  of  1,000  men 

.tions,  the  citizens  of  the  other  party  who  may  be  re-  xi  ^  ^nu;„  ^^  %  aaa      tt.     •      ^*   ■'»  v     VrTct. 

sidmg  on  the  coaBt  shaU  have  SIX  months  to  dose  up  *^®  militia  of  6,000.     The  imports,  m    1866 

then*  busmess  and  leave,  and,  if  residmg  in  the  m-  amounted  to  $2,000,000,  and  the   exports    t^ 

terior,  twelve  months.    In  case  of  rupture,  dtizens  $1,988,900.     The  movement  of  shippings  of  th< 

who  are  m  settled  employment  shall  have  the  privi-  port  of  Punta  Arenas,  which,  untU  1867,  wa 

lege  of  contmuing  sudi  trade  so  lonsr  as  they  behave    fi^^  ^«i«,  ^««   ^^^«  TT 1/  ^  , 

l^eably.    Debto  between  individSals,  property  in  *^®  only  one  open  to  commerce,  wm  as  fol 

public  companies,  and  shares  of  compMiii,  shall  lows :  Arrivals,  71  vessels  (18  English,  6  G^r 

never  be  confiscated,  nor  detained,  nor  s^uestered.  man,  4  French,  etc.),  of  about  72,000    tons 
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cidinDees;  67  vessels  (8  Engliah,  8  German,  mnnicated  to  the  Royal  Institntion  of  Great 

S  French,  etc),  of  abont  69,000  tons.    On  Britain  in  May,  1868,  a  brief  history  of  the 

September  3S,  1867,  the  port  of  Lomon,  on  the  progress  made  by  chemical  science  in  the  arti- 

lUantic  nde,  was  also  opened  to  commerce.  ncial  formation  of  organic  substances.     He 

CERIUM.   M.  W6hler  has  published  an  ac-  showed  that  W6hler*8  synthesis  of  nrea  was 

count  of  lus  researches  on  cerium.   He  obtain-  one  of  the  earliest  in  point  of  date,  and  his 

ed  the  metal  by  the  following  process :  A  solu-  method  was  described,  and  also  Kolbe's  new 

tion  of  tiie  brown  oside  of  cerium  in  hydro-  process,  by  the  mere  heating  of  ammonic  car- 

ehlorio  add  was  mixed  with  an   equivalent  Donate  to  a  point  Just  below  that  at  which 

qaantitj  of  chloride  of  potassium  and  of  chlo-  urea  is  decomposed.    The  conyersion  of  car- 

nde of  ammonimn,  and  the  whole  evaporated  to  bonio  disulphide  into  carbonic  tetrachloride  or 

irjneA  The  mass  was  then  transferred  to  a  perchlorinated  marsh-gas  was  anotlier  exam- 

platinmn  crodble,  and  heated  till  the  whole  of  pie  of  true  synthesis.    So  was  the  production 

the  eUoride  of  ammonium  was  volatilized  and  of  oxalic  acid  by  the  direct  union  of  carbonic 

ibsoQ obtained.  The  fused  mass  was  poured  out  anhydride  and  sodium,  recently  accomplie^ed 

and  mixad,  while  still  warm,  with  fragments  of  by  br.  Drechsel;   and  it  was  shown  that,  as 

sodium,  and  introduced  into  an  earthen  cm-  oxalic  add  by  distillation  yields  formic  acid, 

dbieprerioosly  heated  to  redness.    When  the  the  synthesis  of  the  first  acid  leads  directly  to 

eontenti  had  agfun  fused,  and  the  excess  of  a  new  synthesis  of  the  second.   'Allusion  was 

sodiom  roIatOized,  the  crucible  was  removed  made  to  Berthelot's  process  of  making  formic 

from  the  fire ;  the  deep-gray  resulting  mass  acid  by  heating  potassic  hydrate  in  an  atmos- 

Tu  BtA  with  little  metallio  globules.    In  a  phere    of   carbonic   oxide^  and    Eolbe   and 

Kcosd  experiment  a  large  piece  of  sodium  was  cchmidt^s  method  of  makmg  the  same  sub- 

throvn  into  a  red-hot  crucible  containing  chlo-  stance  by  exposing  potassium  to  a  warm  atmos- 

ride  of  potasnmn,  and  then  the  coarsely-pow-  phere  of  carbonic  anhydride.    The  manufac- 

der^  chloride  used  before.  In  operating  in  this  ture  of  acetic  acid  from  carbonic  bisulphide 

TiT,A]tfger  proportion  of  metallic  globules  and  the  chlorides  of  carbon,  of  acetylene  by 

Tu  obtained,  some  of  which  weighed  60  to  60  several  processes,  of  succinic  acid,  of  tartaric 

iciHignmmes.    These  metallic  globules  appear  acid,  -ana  of  organic  alkaloids,  were  succes- 

to  ooDsst  principally  of  cerium.    The  color  of  sively  described  and   illustrated   by  experi- 

tiie  metal  is  intermediate  between  the  color  of  ments.    The  author  said  that  one  of  the  most 

iron  and  that  of  lead.     The  metal  is  lustrous  interesting  of  the  cases  of  synthesis  recently 

Tksi polished;  it  is  malleable.    Its  density  is  accomplished  was  that  in  which  Mr.  W.  H. 

ic-oQt  5j)  at  12^.    Exposed  to  the  air,  it  loses  Perldn  had  succeeded  in  producing  artificially 

iu  lustre,  and  becomes  cdightly  blue.    It  feebly  the  odoriferous  principle  of  new  hay  and  the 

decomposes  water  at  100^.    Hydrochloric  acid  Tonquin  bean.    The  delicious  fragrance  of  new 

■Mrea  it  with  energy;  concentrated  nitric  hay  is  entirely  due  to  the  presence  of  the 

tn^  ocQTertB  it  into  clear  brown  oxide,  and  the  sweet-scented  vernal  grass,  Anthoxanthum  odo- 

ciiite  acid  dissolves  it.  By  evaporation,  a  white  ratum.    It  is  the  same  substance  which  is  the 

^i  is  obtained,  which  leaved,  after  calcination,  cause  of  the  sweet  smell  of  the  woodruff,  Aaps- 

a  brovA  oxide,  insoluble  in  nitric  acid  and  in  rula  odorata;  and  the  melilol^  Melilotos  offiei- 

^Qte  Rbhnrio  acid.     Concentrated  sulphuric  nalis.    It  is  fdso  the  flavoring  mgredient  in  the 

^  dowlj  dissolves  this  oxide,  forming  a  yel-  Maitoein  of  the  Germans,  which  is  perfomed 

<ov  folstioii  which  shows  the  reactions  of  cerio  with  woodruff.     Until   lately,  nothing   was 

'^  Hjdrochlorio  acid  dissolves  this  oxide  known  about  coumarin,  except  that  it  was  a 

vitii  diaoigagement  of  chlorine,  forming  a  colorless  crystalline  body,  having  the  formula 

f-^ffka  aoktion.    When  a  globule  of  cerium  — ^OgHaOt.    The  crystals  of  coumarin  appear 

-'  iieated  by  Uie  blow-pipe  to  dull  redness,  the  very  beautiful  under  the  influence  of  polarized 

cital  inflames   and    bums   vividly,  forming  light.    The  image  of  some  artificial  coumarin, 

'^'Wi  oxide ;  but,  upon  submitting  a  globule  which  had  been  fused  and  allowed  to  crystal- 


^7  wline  mass  containing  the  cerium  globules  the  most  gorgeous  and  varying  colors  as  the 

■*  trtifced  with  water,  a  fetid  hydrogen  gas  is  prisms  were  rotated.    The  dew  to  its  constitu- 

-^"^sted,  and  a  brilliant  powder  of  a  deep  tion  was  shown  to  be  the  circumstance  that 

ri'ple  color  is  deposited,  which  is  easily  sen-  when  heated  with  potassic  hydrate  it  yields 

-Tfcd  by  washing.    Dilute  hydrochloric  acid  salicylic  and  acetic  acids.    The  production  of 

"Huts  from  this  powder  a  small  quantity  of  salicylic  acid  from  coumarin  was  then  shown 

--jI,  as  well  as  of  oxide.     This  body  is  a  experimentally,  the  presence  of  the  acid  being 

*'^  oxychloride.     Concentrated  hydrochlo-  proved  by  its  yielding  a  deep-purple  coloration 

"fwd  attacks  it  with  difficulty;  concentrated  with  ferric  chloride.    Artificial  coumarin  was 

r^  acid  dissolves  it,  forming  a  colorless  so-  obtained  from  the  hydride  of  salicyl.     By 

*'^<nL  treatment  with  sodium  it  yielded  hydride  of 

CHEMISTRY.  The  Artifleial  Formation  of  sodium-salicyl ;    this  substance,  heated  with 

^7«iic  Svhttaneei. — ^Mr.  U.  G.  Williams  com-  acetic  anhydride,  gave  hydride  of  aceto-salicyl. 
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Thu  last  nibsUnce  was  then  distilled  witJi  cle  to  calculate  its  effiekncy  in  the  liTing  bod j 

acetic  anhydride  and  aodio  acetate,  and,  when  (the  aaaomptioa  of  theae  phrMsts)  ms  it  was 

the  temperature  reached  290®,  the  distillate  hj  the  oombnstion  of  a  dried  bee  to  estimate 

solidified  to  a  mass  of  crystals  of  pore  conma-  the  work  whidi  it  acoomplidies  in  the  ffigLt 

rin,  haying  all  the  fra^ance  and  beantj  of  of  many  hours,  carrying  the  weight  of  its  ovu 

that  obtained  from  the  Tonqnin  bean.  body  scTcral  miles.    The  mnsde  in  the  liTinz 

FerfnerUatum  and  the  Stntree  of  Miucular  body  acts  like  the  appantns  in  a  watch,  which 

Power. — ^At  the  May  meeting  of  the  Bavarian  gradually  expends  the  power  stored  up  in  iu— 

Academy  of  Sciences  the  president,  Baron  Yon  ( (7AtfiiiiasZ  Newtj  toL  zrii^  Ko.  443.) 

Liebig,  deliTered  a  lecture  on  this  subject    He  ,    The  Oeehuian  o/Bfdroj^  €fa$  h^  Metab.-- 

showed  that  Pasteur's  celebrated  discovery  of  This  is  the  subject  of  an  interesting  and  vale- 

the  increase  and  propagation  of  the  yeast-fungi  able  essay,  by  Mr.  Thomas  Graham,  Master  of 

in  a  mixture  of  tartrate  of  ammonia,  sugar,  and  the  British  IGnt,  read  before  the  Bo  jel  Societr. 

yeast  ashes,  rested  on  a  palpable  error.    He  Mr.  Graham  had  previously  published  an  ac- 

explained  that,  according  to  his  analyris,  the  count  of  his  experiments  on  the  oedorion  of 

chief  constituent  of  the  yeast  was  a  substance  hydrogen  by  the  metals  palladium,  pladnom. 

similar  to  the  caseine  of  milk,  contuning  near-  and  iron,  showing  that  the  absorption  of  the 

ly  1  per  cent,  of  sulphur,  and  recognizable  gas  was  of  uncertain  occurrence  afe  low  tern- 

when  in  pntrefiiction,  even  by  the  unprofes-  peratnres,  but  was  insured   by  heating  the 

nonal,  through  the  odor  of  rotten  eggs.    Pas-  metal,  whether  in  the  form  of  sponge  <Hr  aggre- 

teur,  according  to  Liebig,  overlooked  the  fact  gated  by  hammering,  and  allowing  it  to  cool 

that  his  mixture  contained  soluble  and  insolu-  Sowly  and  completely  in  a  hydrogen  atmos- 

ble  phosphates,  due  to  the  yea^ash,  and  that,  phere.    This  tact  was  referred  to  the  condition 

on  expeUing  the  ammonia  with  caustic  mag-  of  absolute  purity  of  the  metallic  suiaee  being 

nema,  the  well-known  phosphate  of  ammonia  essential  to  the  absorbing  action,  as  it  is  to  the 

and  magnesia  must  be  formed,  and  tJiat,  hence,  action  of  platinum  foil  or  wire  in  determining 

the  very  means  he  employed  to  ascertain  the  the  combustion  of  the  gaseous  mixture  of  oxj- 

amount  of  ammonia  rendered  the  solution  of  gen  and  hydrogen,  as  observed  hj  FaradaT. 

this  question  impossible.    The  ammonia,'  then,  The  author  then  goes  on  to  describe  and  illii$- 

which  disappeared,  had  not  been  employed  in  trate  a  new  metibod  of  charging  metals  with 

the  growth  of  the  fungi,  but  simply  had  en-  hydrogen  at  low  temperatures,  as  follows: 

tered  into  a  chemical  combination  whose  for-  When  a  plate  of  rino  is  placed  in  dilute  sol- 

mation  Pasteur  had  overlooked.    It  has  been  phurio  acid,  bydri^n  is  freely  ev<dved  from 

observed  that  fresh  pure  beer-yeast  left  to  it-  the-  surface  of  the  metal,  but  no  hydrogen  is 

self^  in  the  presence  of  water,  disengages  oar-  occluded  and  retained  at  the  same  time.    A 

bonio  acid  and  produces  alcohol.   Liebig  found  negative  result  was  indeed  to  be  expected  from 

that  the  power  of  yeast  to  excite  fermentation  the  crystalline  structure  of  zinc    Bat  a  thin 

is  retained  as  long  as  this  process  is  going  on ;  plate  of  palladium  immersed  in  the  same  aci<i, 

at  its  close,  putrefaction  sets  in.    Liebig  re-  and  brought  into  metallic  contact  with  the 

gards  this  process  as  a  vital  act  in  the  interior  zinc,  soon  becomes  largely  charged  with  the 

of  the  cell,  and  as  the  immediate  cause  of  the  hydrogen,  which  is  then  transferred  to  its  sor- 

action  of  yeast  in  the  fermentation.    When  a  face.    The  charge  taken  up  in  an  hour  by  a 

solution  of  sug^  comes  into  contact  with  the  palladium  plate,  rather  thick,  at  12^,  amounted 

yeast-cell,  the  iimer  decomposition  of  the  lat-  to  one  hundred  and  seventy-three  times  its 

ter  is  retarded,  and  the  molecules  of  sugar  in  volume. 

contact  with  the  cell  are  decomposed.  One  The  absorption  of  hydrogen  was  still  more 
hundred  parts  by  weight  of  yeast  left  to  them-  obvious  when  the  palladium  plate  was  consti- 
selvesftimished9.18percent.  of  alcohol.  Pas-  tuted  the  negative  electrode  in  acidulated 
teur  has  assumed  that  this  alcohol  is  produced  water  to  a  Bunsen  battery  of  six  cells.  The 
from  the  cellulose  of  the  yeast,  which  had  evolution  of  oxygen  gas  at  the  positive  elec- 
changed  itself  into  sugar.  If  this  assumption  trode  continuing  copious,  the  effervescence  at 
were  true,  the  cellulose  ought  to  disappear  en-  the  negative  electrode  was  entirely  suspended 
tirely :  it  remains,  however,  unaltered  behind,  for  the  first  twenty  seconds,  in  consequence  of 
During  the  formation  of  alcohol  no  trace  of  the  hydrogen  being  occluded  by  the  palladium, 
ammonia  is  generated.  As  some  of  the  most  The  ^nalaosorption  amounted  to  200.4  volumes, 
remarkable  products  of  this  vital  process,  Lie-  and  was  greater  in  amount  than  the  volume  of 
big  mentioned  leucine  and  tyrosine,  and  a  nitro-  hydrogen  occluded  by  the  same  plate  heateil 
genous  substance  containing  a  certain  amount  and  cooled  in  an  atmosphere  of  the  gas,  which 
of  sulphur.  With  regard  to  the  investigations  did  not  exceed  ninety  volxmies. 
of  Pick,  Wislicenus,  and  Frankland,  which  have  A  thin  plate  of  palladium,  charged  with 
been  regarded  by  many  as  a  proof  against  Lie-  hydrogen  in  the  manner  described,  was  washed, 
big^s  theory  of  the  mode  in  which  muscular  dried  by  a  cloth,  and  then  sealed  up  in  an  ex- 
power  is  generated,  Liebig  remarked  that  they  hausted  glass  tube.  On  breaking  the  tube  un- 
rest upon  imperfect  conceptions  of  the  nature  der  mercury  after  two  months,  the  vacuum 
of  the  organic  process  involved.  It  was  just  was  found  perfect.  No  hydrogen  had  vapor- 
as  impossible  by  the  combustion  of  dried  mus-  ized  in  the  cold  (about  12°) ;  but,  on  the  appH- 
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cation  afterward  of  a  heat  of  100^  and  up-  and  in  fiact  increased  greatly  in  permeability  at 

irard,  three  hundred  and  thirty-three  yolnmes  still  higher  temperaturea,  and  without  beoom- 

of  gas  were  eyolved  firom  the  metaL  ing  permeable  to  other  gases  at  the  same  time. 

It  appc^  that  when  hydrogen  is  absorbed  In  a  striking  experiment,  a  mixture  of  equal 

b  J  paliadiiini  the  volatility  of  the  gas  may  be  volames  of  hydrogen  and  carbonic  acid  was 

entirelj  suppressed;  and  hydrogen  may  be  carried  through  a  small  palladium  tube,  of 

largely  present  in  metals  without  exhibiting  which  the  internal  diameter  was  three  milli* 

any  senahle  tension  at  low  temperatures.    Oc-  metres,  and  the  thickness  of  the  wall  0.8  milli- 

daded  hydrogen  is  certainly  no  longer  a  gas,  metre.    From  the  outer  surface  of  tiiis  tube 

whateTer  may  be  thought  of  its  physical  con-  gas  escaped  into  a  vacuum,  at  a  red  heat,  with 

didozL     The  same  conclusion  was  indicated  by  the  enormous  velocity  of  1017.54  cubic  centi- 

another  aeries  of  experiments,  in  which  it  was  metres  per  minute  for  a  square  metre  of  sur- 

found  that^  to  be  occluded  by  palladium,  and  face.    This  gas  did  not  disturb  baryta-water, 

even  by  iron,  hydrogen  does  not  require  to  be  It  was  pure  hydrogen. 

applied  under  much  pressure,  but,  on  the  con-  The  quantity  of  hydrogen  held  by  the  metal 
trary,  when  highly  rarefied  is  still  freely  ab-  at  these  high  temperatures  may  become  too 
sorbei  by  these  metals.  small  to  be  appreciated ;  but  Mr.  Graham  pre- 
Flatinum  may  be  charged  with  hydrogen  sumes  it  is  still  present,  and  travels  through 
by  voltaic  action,  as  well  as  palladium,  but  the  metal  by  a  kind  of  rapid  cementation, 
with  the  usual  inferior  proportion  of  gas.  The  This  extreme  mobility  is  a  singular  property 
charge  of  hydrc^en  taken  up  in  a  decomposing  of  hydrogen,  which  was  involved  in  the  fun- 
voltaic  cell  by  old  platinum  in  the  form  of  a  damental  discovery,  by  MM.  H.  Sainte-Claire 
tube,  of  the  l^ckness  of  a  small  crucible,  was  Deville  and  Troost,  of  the  passage  of  that  gas 
2. 19  volumes.  This  absorbed  gas  was  also  readily  through  plates  of  iron  and  platmum  at  high 
withdrawn  from  the  platinum  and  oxidized  on  temperatures. 

reversing  the  FJLace  of  the  metal  in  the  decom-  Liquid  diflhsion  has  also  a  bearing  upon  the 

posing  celL    The  platinum  acquired  its  well-  rapid  dissemination  of  hydrogen  througn  a  soft 

known  polarizing  power  in  virtue  of  the  oe-  colloid  metal,  like  palladium  or  platinum,  at  a 

eluded  hydrogen.    TMs  power  was  retained  by  high  temperature.     The  liquid  diffusion  of 

the  metsl  after  being  washed  with  pure  water  salts  in  water  is  known  to  be  six  times  as  rapid 

and  wiped  with  a  cloth,  and  was  brought  into  at  100^  as  at  0^.    If  the  difi^ion  of  liquid  hy- 

action  on  placing  the  metal  in  dilute  acid.   Tlie  drogen  increases  with  temperature  in  an  equal 

temperature  required  to  expel  the  hydrogen  so  ratio,  it  must  become  a  very  rapid  movement 

absorbed  by  platinum  was  found  to  be  little  at  a  red  heat.    Although  the  quantity  absorbed 

short  of  a  red  heat,  although  the  gas  had  en-  may  be  reduced  (or  the  channel  narrowed), 

tered  the  metal  at  a  low  temperature.  the  flow  of  liquid  may  thus  be  increased  in 

Bolt  inm,  left  some  time  in  a  dilute  acid,  velocity.    The  whole  phenomena  appear  to  be 

occluded  0.57   volume   of  hydrogen.     This  consistent  with  the  solution  of  liquia  hydrogen 

charge  of  gas  was  also  retiuned  at  low  tern-  in  the  colloid  metal.    The  "  solution  affinity  " 

peratores,  and  did  not  escape  into  a  vacuum  of  metals  appears  to  be  nearly  confined  to  hy- 

till  the  tonperatare  was  raised  nearly  to  red-  drogen  and  carbonic  oxide,  so  that  metals  are 

ness.    This  proves  that,  like  platinum,  iron  is  not  sensibly  penetrated  by  other  gases  than 

not  penetrated Jthrough  in  the  cold  by  hydro-  these. 

gen,  the  tempexutore  of  emission  being  elevated  Tke  Velocity  of  Cfhemieal  Changes, — ^Mr.  A. 

considerably.  Vernon  Harcourt,  Secretary  of  the  Ohemical 

While  hydrogen  was   absorbed  freely  by  Society,  associated  with  Mr.  Esson,  arrives  at 

palladium  and  platinum  as  negative  plates,  no  the  following  conclusions  after  an  investigation 

oxygen  whatever  was  absor^d  by  plates  of  of  the  rates  at  which  chemical  action  takes 

the  same  metals  in  the  position  of  positive  place: 

electo)defc     Orygm  gas  was  disengajfei  freely  ^   ^he  rate  at  which  a  ohemical  change  proceeds 

on  tne  surface  oi  tne  latter  witnout  bemg  con-  ig  oonstant  under  oonstent  conditions,  and  is  inde- 

densed.    A  platinum  plate,  which  had  acted  pendent  of  the  time  that  has  ehipsed  since  the  change 


oxygen.  change  ocourring  at  anv  moment  is  directly  propor- 

The  author  is  inclined  to  conclude  that  the  tionnS^  to  the  quantity  or  the  aubetance. 

passage  of  hydrogwi  through  a  plate  of  metal  «•  When  two  or  mow  subatanoea  act  upon  one  an- 

uTi^«««  v^^l^  JlL)  Krr  4^i«z.^yxn4i  J*.a.f4/^T«  «»  ^  othcr,  thc  amouut  of  action  at  any  moment  la  directly 

IS  always  preceded  by  the  condensation  or  o<^  proportional  to  the  quantity  of  eaii  of  the  aubatancea. 

ctoaion  of  the  gas.  But  it  must  be  admitted  '^  4;  When  the  rate  of  any  chemical  change  ia  af- 
that  the  rapidity  of  penetration  is  not  in  pro-  fected  by  the  preaenoe  of  a  aubatance  which  itself 
portion  to  the  volume  of  gas  occluded;  other-  takes  no  part  m  the  change,  the  acceleration  or  re- 
wise  paUadium  would  be  much  more  perme-  ^^^^f'^^'^^jj^'^^  proportional  to  the 
able  at  a  low  than  at  a  high  temperature.  A  ^^i^The^relation  between  the  rate  of  a  ohemical 
plate  of  that  metal  was  sensibly  exhausted  of  change  occuninff  in  a  solution  and  the  temperature 
hydrogen  gas  at  267^,  but  continued  permeable,  of  the  solution  la  auch^  that,  for  every  additional  de- 
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gree.  the  nmnber  ezpresBing  the  rate  is  to  be  multi-  with  the  correBponding  states  of  thought  and  feelinr, 

plied  by  a  constant  quantity.  we  should  be  as  far  as  ever  from  the  solution  of  t£e 

—     ,,,           ,*-*T        -rr              •«*  problem,   "  How  are  these  physical  prooessea  eon- 

TyndaU  on    MolemUiT  Force. — Professor  nected  with  the  facts  of  consciousness  r'    The  chasm 

Tyndall,  in  an  address  delivered  before  the  between  the  two  classes  of  phenomena  would  atillre^ 

Mathematical  and  Physical  Science  section  of  n»«in  intellectually  impassable.    Let  the  oonsdofa- 

the  British  Association  in  August,  1868,  made  ?^*.^P°^^'  Z*''  ^J^^r^Vu^  assodated  with  a  njrht- 

rr    ir,i      .   -«j»vvM.u*vi*  MAX  ^^Mg  w«,  A  WW,  ***«««  handed  spuid  motion  of  the  molecules  of  the  bram, 

the  folio wmg  suggestive  remarks .  ^^  ^^  consciousness  of  hate  with  a  left-handed  spi- 

Every  particle  that  enters  into  the  composition  of  ^  motion.    We  should  then  know  when  we  love 

the  muscle,  a  nerve,  or  a  bone,  has  been  placed  in  its  ^  ™  motion  is  m^  one  dmwtion,  and  when  we 

position  by  molecuiar  foroe.    And  unless  the  exist-  hate  tiiat  the  motion  ism  the  other;  but  the  "why  ?' 

ence  of  law  in  these  matters  be  denied,  and  the  ele-  ^?"d  stiU  remam  unanswered.     ^  .     ,     ,      . 

'               -    -  In  affirming  that  the  growth  of  the  body  is  me- 


culty  might  be  met  by  the  s&ple  eipansion  of  the  '^  J>«  *5>1«  AnaUy  to  maintain  this  pottUon  agam^ 

faoSties  which  man  now  possesses.    Given  this  ex-  ^^  f  **«*» ;  ^"^  I  do  not  think,  as  the  hunian  imnd 

pansion,  and  given  the  necessary  molecular  data,  and  V*i**  P'?^?^*  constituted,  t^t  he  can  pass  beyond  it. 

the  chick  might  be  deduced  as  rigorously  ank  as  J  ^^  ^o*  ^^^^  ^^  ^  entitled  to  say  that  his  mole«r»- 

logicaUy  ftoS  the  iigg  as  the  existTnoe  of  Neptune  ^  ^oupings  and  his  molecular  motions     expl^ 

wis  deduced  from  the  disturbances  of  Uranus,  or  as  everything.    In  reahty  tiiey  ex^lmn  nothing.     The 

conical  refiraction  was  deduced  fh>m  the  undulatoiy  ^^toiost  he  can  affirm  is  the  association  of  two  classes 

theory  of  Ught  of  phenomena  of  whose  real  bond  of  union  he  is  m 

You  seel  am  not  mindng  matters,  but  avowing  fthsolute  ignorance.    The  problem  of  the  a>nnection 

nakedly  what  many  scientific  thinkers  more  or  less  J^^^^e  ^ody  and  soul  is  as  insoluble  m  its  modem 

distinctly  believe.     The  formation  of  a  crystal,  a  *<>™  "  i*  ^"  ^  ^«  pre-soientiflc  a^    ^^^J«>- 

plant,  or  an  animal,  is  in  then-  eyes  a  purely  meohan-  ™*  "  known  to  enter  mto  the  composition  of  the  hu- 

fcal  problem,  which  differs  fh>m  the  problems  of  or-  P«?.  ^"^»  ^\  a  courageous  wnter  has  exdaimed, 

dinary  mechanics  in  the  smallness  of  the  masses  and  ?  *"»  ^^55*^*  German,     Ohne  phosphor  kein  go- 

the  complexity  of  the  processes  involved.    Here  you  oan^e."    That  may  or  may  not  l)e  the  awe :  but 

have  one  halfof  our  dual  truth :  let  us  now  glance  at  ^^^^i  ^  ^® .  *S?^  ^*  ^)^^  *^®  **??'  the  knowledge 

the  other   half.     Associated  with   this    wonderful  would  not  lighten  our  darkness.    On  both_  sides  of 

mechanism  of  the  animal  body,  we  have  phenomena  ^?  ^^^  '^??  assigned  to  the  materialist  he  is  equally 

no  less  certwn  than  those  of  physics,  but  between  ^fP}^\-    I^TOU  ask  him  whence  is  this  "  matterf' 

which  and  the  mechanism  we  discern  no  necessary  <^?75\^J\  ^®  ^^\^  ^«^  discoursing,  who  or  what  di- 

connection.    A  man,  for  example,  can  say,  "  I  feel,  I  ^^^^  ^^^^  molecules,  who  or  what  impressed  upon 

think,  I  love ; "  but  how  does  wnsdousness  infuse  it-  ^^^  *^^  necessity^of  running  mto  organic  fonns, 
self-        ------ 

the 

the 

that  thinks :  when  our  passions  «.  «»wx,».vu»  «*««-.  ,.^i  -lj         ji_t:i 

cited,  it  is  through  the  instrumentality  of  the  brain.  ^^  ^  lo^®'  J>aj,  l^^^i  and  acknowledge  our  igno- 

Let  lis  endeavor  to  be  a  Uttle  more  precise  here.    I  ™^?;>.  o?®  »°<1  »!!•  Perhaps  the  mysteiy  may  resolve 

hardlv  imagine  that  any  profound  sdentific  thinker  itself  mto  knowledge  at  some  future  day. 

who  has  reflected  upon  the  subject  eMts,  who  would        Action  of  Z^A^.— Professor  Tyndall   has 

not  admit  the  extreme  probabihty  of  the  hvpothesis,  communicated  to  the  Royal  Society  the  results 

that  for  every  fact  of  consciousness,  whether  in  the  ^^*"*"«"»^<*««^  ^  «^«  x.vj€m.  .w»vv*^i,j  «**c  x%^*±i.vs 

domidn  of  sense,  of  thought,  or  of  emotion,  a  certain  o^  experiments  made  by  snbjectmg  the  vapors 

definite  molecular  condition  is  set  up  in  the  brain;  of  volatile  liquids  to  the  action  of   conc^n- 

that  this  relation  of  physios  to  consciousness  is  inva-  trated   solar  or  electric  lightT     A  tube   2.8 

Tiable,  so  that,  given  the  state  of  the  bmn,  the  feet  long,  and  2.5  inches  internal  diameter, 

S;,'^r"^tW^^  is  closed^t  both  ends  by  glass  plates     ItW 

state  of  the  brain  might  be  inferred.    But  how  in-  be  connected  with  an  air-pnmp,  and  with  a 

ferred?  It  is  at  bottom  not  a  case  of  logical  inference  series  of  tabes  nsed  for  the  purification   of 

at  all,  but  of  empiricd  association.    You  may  renlj  air.    A  number  of  test-tubes  were  converted 

«hSXftif,Sle,J^:r?r.x-^^^'^^f±  into  Wolf's  bottles  by  me««  of  ^rb  «d 
current  of  a  given  direction  will  deflect  a  magnetic  t^o^s.  Jliacn  test-tube  was  partly  filled  with 
needle  in  a  definite  way ;  but  the  cases  differ  in  this,  the  liquid  to  be  examined  and  introduced  into 
that  the  passage  f^m  the  current  to  the  needle,  if  not  the  path  of  the  purified  air.  When  the  experi- 
domonstrable,  is  thinkable,  and  ^at  we  entertain  no  mental  tube  was  exhausted,  and  the  air  then 
doubl  as  to  the  final  mechamcal  solution  of  the  prob-  «n-,„«^  a.  v„vvi«.  *.\^»^-^^  *"k«>  it/^nS^  «  -^i^ 
lom ;  but  the  passage  fVom  the  physics  of  the  train  J^owed  to  bubble  through  the  bquid,  a  ma- 
te the  corresponding  facts  of  consdousness  is  un-  ture  of  air  and  vapor  entered  the  experimental 
thmkable.  Granted  that  a  definite  thought  and  a  tube  together,  and  was  then  submitted  to  the 
definite  molecular  action  in  the  brain  occur  sunulta-  action  of  light.    At  one  end  of  the  experi- 


one  phenomenon  to  the" other.   They  appear  together,  tube  parallel  to  its  axis.     When  the  vapor  of 

but  we  do  not  Imow  why.    Were  our  minds  and  amylic  nitrite  was  allowed  to  enter  the  tube  in 

senses  so  expanded,  strengthened,  and  illuminated  the  dark,  and  the  beam  of  light  was  then  sent 

as  to  enable  us  to  see  and  feel  the  very  molecules  of  4.i,-r.„„u  ♦•u«  ♦mT^a    i-i.^  ^^^t^^^  «,x«^aa.a^  ftv-   »» 

the  brain;  were  we  capable  of  foUowi^  all  tiieh- mo-  ^^^ugh  the  tube,  the  tube  appwed  for  an 

tions,  all  their  groupings,  aU  their  electric  discharges,  distant  optically  empty ;  then  a  sudden  shower 

if  such  there  be;  and  were  we  intimately  aoquahited  of  liquid  spherules   was  precipitated  on  the 
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beam.  On  repeating  this  experiment  with  a  oentral-fire  cartridge.  No  alteration  is  required 
condensed  beam  of  light  forming  a  cone  eight  in  fire-arms  in  o^er  to  nse  it,  bnt  the  car- 
inches  long,  the  oone,  which  was  at  first  invis-  tridge-case  must  be  little  more  than  half  its 
ible,  flashed  sadden! j  Uke  a  Imninoas  spear.  nsaaJ  length,  which  will  give  the  same  resnlt 
The  rapiditj  of  the  condensing  action  dunin-  as  double  the  qnantitj  of  ordinary  gunpowder, 
ished  with  tibie  density  of  the  light.  The  same  but  with  greater  quickness,  penetration,  and 
effects  were  prodnced  when  oxygen  or  hydro-  accuracy.  It  produces  neither  smoke  nor 
gen  was  employed  as  a  carrier ;  when  the  head  flash  of  flame  at  the  muzzle,  on  discharge,  and 
of  the  besm  was  sifted  out  through  a  plate  can  be  used  in  a  casemate  with  perfect  com- 
of  alum,  or  when  the  beam  was  used  witnout  fort  to  the  gunners.  In  actual  use  it  does  not 
mfdng.  That  the  amylic  nitrite  undergoes  do-  appear  to  possess  a  bursting  so  much  as  a  pro- 
composition  isproTcd  by  the  formation  of  brown  puisiye  power.  The  economy  of  the  powder 
fnmes  of  nitrons  acid.  Sunlight  produces  sim-  is  apparent  when  it  is  stated  that  its  wholesale 
liar  effects.  The  author  proves,  in  the  next  cost  is  about  86  s.  per  cwt,  but,  as  its  strength 
place,  that  tbe  decomposition  Ib  effected  by  the  is  said  to  be  at  least  one-third  greater  thep 
more  refrangible  rays  of  light,  and  that  liquid  than  that  of  ordinary  powder,  its  cost  may  be 
amjlie  nitrite  is  most  potent  in  arresting  the  comparatively  estimated  at  about  60s.  per  cwt. 
rays  which  affect  its  Yiq>or.  This  seems  to  Mr.  Henry  W.  Beveley,  0.  £.,  the  mani^acturer 
show  that  the  absorption  takes  place  in  the  of  the  white  gunpowder  (unpatented),  has  not 
atoms,  and  not  in  the  molecules.  The  author  been  able  to  procure  a  practical  trial  of  it  from 
anticipates  wide,  if  not  entire,  generality  for  the  Royal  Ordnance  depa^ixnent.  A  sample 
the  fflwet  that  a  liquid  and  its  vapor  absorb  the  of  three  dozen  rounds  of  Enfield  cartridges, 
same  rays.  WhentJbe  tube  is  filled  with  a  rare  which  he  sent  to  the  department  for  trial, 
and  wdl-mixed  vapor,  the  dectric  light  devel-  were  returned  to  him.  in  tne  original  package 
ops  a  blue  color,  which  may  be  pure  and  deep,  with  the  seal  Tmbroken,  accompanied  by  a 
or  milky,  according  to  the  intensity  of  the  light  note,  stating  that  the  cartridges  were  not  suit- 
The  author  connects  this  result  with  that  of  able  for  military  purposes.  The  officials  had 
Bracke-s  experiments  on  the  colors  of  the  sky.  evidently  decided  about  them  without  even 
YarioQs  other  liquids  were  tried  with  success,  looking  at  them. 

In  many  cases  the^  condensed  vapors  formed       NitroghieoM. — ^The  Am&riean  Journal  of 

extremely    beautiful    and    regularly -shaped  iS^s^n^  for  May,  1868,  contains  a  paper  upon 

donds,  £e  particles  rotating  around  the  axes  this  compound  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  M.  Oarey 

of  tiie  tube,  or  round  other  axes.    The  most  Lea.    He  prepares  the  article  in  the  following 

beaatifol  forms  appear  to  have  been  those  pro-  way :   two  ounces  of  fuming  sulphuric  acid, 

dnced  by  iodhydric  acid. — (AvMrioan  Journal  two  of  common  sulphuric  acid,  two  of  strong 

of  Scienee,  January,  1869.)  nitric  acid  are  mixed.    Sugar  is  stirred  into 

Whit$  Gunpowder. — ^The  MeehanicB^  Magch  this  in  the  form  of  powder,  to  a  thin  paste. 

2in«,  of  August  7,  1868,  speaks  in  terms  of  ap-  The  stirring  is  kept  up,  and  as  fast  as  the 

proval  of  white  gunpow^r,  on  account  of  the  nitroglucose  separates  in  doughy  masses,  it  is 

comparative  safety  of  its  manufacture  and  use,  removed  with  a  spatula,  and  thrown  into  cold 

and  its  superior  effectiveness  as  an  explosive  water.    More  sugar  being   added  will   give 

material.    This  substantse  is  a  white,  impalpa-  more  nitroglucose,  but  considerably  less   in 

ble  powder,  resemUing  flour,  powdered  chalk,  proportion  than  the  first  addition.    As  soon  as 

or  magnesia,  in  its  superficial  appearance.    Its  possible  the  nitroglucose  must  be  kneaded  up 

composition  is  as  follows :  with  cold  water  to  get  the  acid  out ;  otherwise 

CWorateofpotaBh 48  fm  ten  or  fifUen  minutes)  it  passes  to  a  green- 

Yellow  prussiate  of  potash 29  '^^  color,  and  decomposition  commences :  Tne 

Finest  loaf-sugar !!!*.!.!'.!.....  S8  removal  of  the  adhering  acid  is  much  more 

difficult  than  in  the  case  of  peroxylin,  and  la 

100^  HQ  extremely  disagreeable  operation.  The ' 
In  msnufiicturing  it  the  yellow  prussiate  acid  pervades  the  whole  of  the  doughy  mass 
must  be  dried  in  an  iron  ladle  until  it  is  as  so  fully,  that  the  fingers  are  stained  and 
white  as  the  chlorate.  The  ingredients  are  burned  by  it,  nor  can  the  whole  of  the  acid 
ground  separately  to  very  fine  powder,  and  be  removed  satisfactorily  in  this  way.  llie 
then  mixed  by  means  of  a  conical  sieve,  until  best  means  found  by  the  author  was,  to  dis- 
they  are  thoroughly  incorporated,  but  not  by  solve  the  crude  nitroglucose  in  a  mixture  of 
trituration.  For  small  quantities  a  common  alcohol  and  ether,  and  then  to  pour  this  into 
Wedgwood  mortar  and  pestle  may  be  used,  a  large  quantity  of  cold  water  with  constant 
hut  ti^ey  must  be  kept  perfectly  dry  and  clean,  stirring,  and  violent  agitation  afterward. .  The 
l^e  operation  of  mixing  does  not  take  many  method  is  not  altogether  satisfactory,  and 
nuantea,  and  with  these  precautions  is  abso-  seems  to  be  attended  with  some  loss  of  mate- 
lately  free  from  danger.  In  loading,  it  is  treat-  riaL  Prepared  in  this  way.  nitroglucose  is  a 
^  the  same  way  as  ordinary  gunpowder,  being  white  lustrous  body,  which  may  either  as- 
pressed  down  by  hand,  solid,  but  not  hard,  sume  the  doughy  amorphous  condition,  or  the 
The  charge  is  ignited  in  tiie  usual  way,  either  crystalline,  and  passes  from  one  to  the  other 
▼ith  a  common  cap  or  nipple,  or  on  a  rim  or  with  extreme  ease.    When  first  formed  by  the 
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mixed  acidfl,  it  always  has  the  doughy  form.  Daring  the  antomn  of  1867,  when  the  chd- 

That  obtained  bj  the  use  of  nitric  and  sol-  era  was  felt  severely  in  Torin,  Father  Denza 

phnric  add  was  crystalline  from  the  first  stadied  the  meteorological  condition  of  the  at- 

When  precipitated  by  water  fitmi  its  solution  mosphere ;  he  stadiea  especially  the   connec- 

in  alcohol  and  ether,  it  is  doughy  and  almost  tion  between  the  prevalence  of  the  disease  and 

liquid,  and  remains  so  for  a  long  time,  if  there  the  absence  of  ozone.    His  observationB  were 

is  any  connderable  quantity  of  it.    The  best  made  at  Moncalieri,  rather  more  than  half  a 

mode  of  preserving  it  i^pears  to  be  under  milefrom  the  town;  the  electricity  ^was  meas- 

water.    By  standi^  thus  it  gradnally  hardens,  nred  as  well  as  the  ozone.    Daring  the  days  in 

and  passes  sometimes  to  a  somewhat  hara  Angost  and  September,  when  the  cholera  was 

amorphoas  mass,  and  sometimes  to  a  granular  at  about  its  height,  the  amount  of  ozone  pres- 

crystalline  state.    It  appears  to  be  wholly  in-  ent  was  varialSe,  but  o<msiderable — perhaps 

soluble  in  water.    A  few  minute  grains  of  the  about  the  average.    The  electricity,  however, 

crystalline  form  diffused  through  fifteen  or  during  these  days  almost  entirely  dis^peared; 

twenty  oonces  of  water,  and  did  not  dissolve  it  is  an  interesting  observation, 

after  many  hours'  standing.    In  a  mixture  of  Professor  Frankland  made  this  reference  to 

alcohol    and  ether  it  dissolves  as  easily  as  the  ozone  question  in  his  address  to  the  Chan- 

sugar  in  water,  and  in  such  quantity  as  to  ical  Bection  of  the  British  Assodation,  in  An- 

mike  the  liquid  syrupy.    Its  detonating  prop-  gust,  1868: 

erties  are  but  slight     If  it  be  weD  dried  imd  ctemigts  had  long  regarded  with  regret  the  labor 

a  matcn  oe  applied,  it  deflagrates  with  a  feeble  expended  by  meteorologists  on  observations  made 

flash.       ^*    ^ ' -x.A_j    -I —   TV-    -rr    ir 1.         _!^,    x»^  _  ...^  _^, j.     _. ^ ._  ^i .. 

hover 

«^»»...v^44^^  ^\.  Ju^  '^"il"\U   "7"~I"TiI~I  j!ir  tneretore,  mgniT  eausiactoiy  tnat  AnarewB,  to  wnom 

composition,  as  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  ^e  were  ireidy  so  mnch  indebted  for  onr  inowledce 

solution  then  gives  an  abundant  j^recipitate  of  the  properties  of  ozone,  has  at  length  proved  tlut 

with  nitrate  of  silver,  which  at  first  it  did  not  ^e  reacdon  exhibited  by  ozone  test-papers  at  a  dis^ 

do.    An  experiment  made  in  this  direction  *?^  *^™  ^^^  ^  ^  ^^^^^  ^^?.  ^  ^^^^'    '^^^ 

didnotgivethereaaltthnsiBdioated.    A.boIu-  ^e^r^^JLi^T^r^at^cUd'n.^^ 

non  of  nitroglucose   m   alcohol,  containmg  possess, 
about  forty  grains  to  the  ounce,  was  placed  in  a 

stoppered  phial  and  was  kept  in  the  sand-bath  Mioroseapic  Ory»tallography. — Mr.  H.  S. 
at  a  temperature  of  about  blood-heat  for  nearly  Waddington  has  read  a  paper  before  the  Brit- 
a  month.  But  neither  it  nor  a  fresh  solution  ishPhannaceutioal  Society,  on  this  subject  He 
gave  a  precipitate  with  alcoholic  solution  of  says  that  the  formation  of  perfect  crystals  de- 
nitrate  of  silver.  ponds  upon  the  rapidity  with  which  they  are 
Ozone  and  Antozone. — ^An  experiment  of  M.  deposited.  He  has  obtained  better  results,  by 
Schdnbein's,  illustrating  the  simultaneous  for-  allowing  the  crystals  to  deposit  from  a  hot  and 
mation  of  ozone  and  antozone.  is  said  to  be  the  concentrated  solution,  than  by  placing  a  few 
following :  Into  a  flask  of  five  hundred  c.  c  drops  of  a  cold  saturated  solution  on  a  dean 
capacity,  and  three  or  four  centimetres  in  di-  slide  and  allowing  it  to  evaporate  spontaneoua- 
ameter  across  the  neck,  a  little  ether  is  poured,  ly.  When  crystals  are  quite  soluble  in  water, 
Just  enough  to  cover  the  bottom,  and  a  spiraJ  of  Ms  mode  of  procedure  is  as  follows :  ^^  A  sola- 
red-hot  platinum  is  plunged  into  the  vapors.  It  is  tion  is  made  in  hot  distilled  water,  the  liquid 
necessa]^  to  avoid  heating  the  flask  too  strong-  filtered,  and  a  few  drops  poured  on  a  desn 
ly.  The  platinum  glows  until  all  the  ether  has  slide,  just  before  the  crystals  begin  to  form  in 
been  destroyed.  The  experiment  is  repeated  the  solution  itself,  and  immediately  poured  off; 
two  or  three  times,  and  now  the  question  is,  to  sufficient  will  remain  behind  for  the  prodnc- 
demonstrate  that  both  ozone  and  antozone  are  tion  of  crystals,  which  will  form  at  once, 
formed  in  this  slow  oxidation  of  the  ether.  When  of  a  sufficient  size,  the  remaining  liquor. 
The  first  is,  of  course,  easily  shown  to  be  pres-  if  any,  should  be  drained  from  them  and  tiie 
ent  by  means  of  the  iodide  of  potassium  and  slide  allowed  to  dry.  The  result  will  generally 
starch-paper.  To  show  the  presence  of  anto-  be  a  slide,  evenly  covered  with  crystals,  having 
zone,  the  fiask  is  rinsed  with  a  small  quantity  well-defined  edges,  and  but  few  of  which  are 
of  ether,  which  will  then  be  sufficiently  charged  agglomerated.  This  process  answers  well  for 
with  peroxide  of  hydrogen  to  give  clearly  the  alum,  chlorate  of  potasaum,  nitrates  of  ba- 
perobromic  acid  reaction.  Some  solution  of  rium  and  strontium,  potassio-tartrate  of  anti- 
bichromate  of  potash  is  placed  in  a  test-tube,  mony,  sulphate  of  copper,  sulphate,  add  tar- 
and  a  drop  of  sulphuric  acid  added,  the  ether  trate^binoxalate,  and  quadroxalate  of  potassium, 
with  which  the  flask  has  been  rinsed  is  then  the  strength  being  regulated  by  experience, 
poured  in,  when  the  ethereal  layer  becomes  If  crystals  are  not  very  soluble  in  cold  water, 
colored  a  beautiful  violet  blue.  The  conclusion  they  may  be  allowed  to  separate  in  the  bulk  of 
to  be  arrived  at  from  this  experiment  is,  that,  the  solution  itsdf  as  it  cools ;  then  remove  a 
during  the  formation  of  ozone,  antozone  is  also  small  quantity  of  liquid  and  crystsds  to  a  slide, 
formed — ^this,  in  the  nresence  of  water,  being  by  means  of  a  glass  tube.*  The  slide  must  be 
converted  into  peroxiae  of  hydrogen.  kept  moving,  to  prevent  the  aggregation  of  the 
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crystala^  and  the  saperflaona  liquid  remoyed  b  j  Cry&taUiMation  under  the  BUntpipe. — ^It  some- 
applying  blotting-paper  to  the  edges  of  the  times  happens  in  experiments  with  the  blow- 
sCde.    for  hipponc  acid,  the  solution,  when  pipe,  when  borax,  phosphorus,  common  salt  or 
on  the  point  of  crystalliring,  should  be  poured  soda,  is  used,  that  the  bead,  at  first  limpid,  be- 
on  a  oold  slide,  and,  when  the  crystals  have  oomes  suddenly  opaque.    M.  G.  Rose  finds  that 
formed,  the  remaining  liquid  should  be  poured  this  is  due  to  the  development  of  crystdlized 
ofiT,  and  the  slide  allowed  to  dry.    Sugar,  citric  bodies  in  the  interior  of  the  mass.    The  crystal- 
and  taitsrie  adds,  and  all  substances  very  sol-  liaation  is  often  confiised,  although  sometimes 
uble  in  water,  may  be  obtained  in  crystals  it  is  very  regular,  and,  on  operating  with  tita- 
hf  making  a  concentrated  solution,  filtering  nium  under  sufficiently  varying  circumstances, 
it,  and  then  pouring  it  on  a  slide,  tsUng  care  K.  Rose  has  been  able  to  obtain  anatase,  and 
that   only  a  thin   layer  of  liquid   remuna^  to  effect  a  crystallization  of  the  two  allotro- 
which  should  be  allowed  to  dry  in  the  air.  pic  states  of  the  titanic  acid.    With  felspar 
To  obtain   crystals  from   sulphate  of  iodo-  and  phosphorus  salt  (by  the  aid  of  which,  as  is 
quinine  or  ^  Henmathite,'  the   author   mixes  weU  known,  silicates  are  reduced  to  silica  and 
three  drachms  of  spirits  of  wine,  and  one  phosphates),  he  obtained  crystallized  quartz, 
drachm  of  acetic  acid,  in  which  he  dissolves  oonf^d,  but  insoluble  in  alkalies.    In  order 
ten  grains  of  bisulphate  of  quinine.    He  tiien  to  recognize  the  crystals,  obtained  under  these 
pours  ten  or  fifteen  drops  on  a  slide,  and  conditions,  flatten  the  yet  warm  bead  and  oh- 
adds  a  drop  of  tincture  of  iodine.    When  dear  serve  it  under  a  microscope;  or  it  may  be  at- 
he  pours  it  from  slide  to  slide  as  long  as  the  tacked  by  water  or  an  add,  in  which  case  the 
liqmd  holds  out.    The  best  method  of  obtaining  reddual  crystals  may  be  collected  on  a  glass 
uric  add  in  crystals  is,  to  allow  eight  or  ten  ^te.— ^Chemical  Netos^  vol.  xvi.,  No.  421.) 
ounces  of  urine  to  stand  some  hours,  after  the  OryitalltMation  tif  Sulphur, — ^M.  8chtktzen- 
addition  of  two  or  three  drachms  of  acetic  add.  berger,  of  Paris,  has  made  an  interesting  ex- 
In  a  day  or  two  the  crystals  will  have  grown  periment  upon  the  crystallization  of  sulphur, 
larger,  when  the  bottle  should  be  shaken,  to  He  filled  a  matrass,  of  a  capacity  of  one  hun- 
detach  them  from  the  sides ;  then  wash  them  dred  and  fifty  or  two  hundred  grammes,  with 
with  distilled  water,  addulated  with  acetic  refined  sulphur,  commercially  pure,  so  that, 
add.    To  obtain  the  rarer  forma,  it  is  requi-  when  ftiaed,  the  liquid  occupied  tlie  whole  of 
site  to  allow  the  crystals  to  deposit  quickly,  the  space  below  the  neck ;  the  upper  part  of 
which  may  be  done  by  maldng  a  solution  of  the  neck  was  drawn  out  into  a  capiUaiy  tube, 
urate  of  sodium,  by  boiling  uric  acid  with  so-  which  was  twisted  several  times,  but  left  freely 
lotion  of  caustic  soda,  until  no  more  is  taken  open  to  the  atmosphere.    The  sulphur  being 
op.    If  one  or  two  drachms  of  tills  are  put  into  melted  in  a  batii  of  oil  heated  to  120^,  the  flask 
eight  ounoes  of  urine,  and  a  small  quantity  of  was  placed  in  water  heated  to  95^.    In  these 
acetic  add  added,  not  more  than  sufficient  to  conditions,  the  sulphur  remains  perfectiy  fluid 
neutralize  the  soda,  very  perfect  crystals  will  for  hours,  even  when  occasionally  moved  and 
be  obtained.  Another  depodt  found  in  urine  is  drawn  out  of  the  hot  water.    If  the  tempera- 
the  phosphate  of  ammonium  and  magnesium,  ture  be  made  to  fall  very  slowly,  transparent 
or  triple-phosphate,  which  may  be  prepajred  in  crystals,  possessing  the  same  density  as  the 
prisms  by  dropping  about  twenty-five  or  thirty  melted  sulphur,  form  either  on  the  surface  or 
grains  of  carbonate  of  ammonium  into  eight  or  in  tiie  midst  of  the  fiuid  at  about  90°.    The 
ten  ounces  of  urine,  and  allowing  it  to  remain  mass  of  crystals  gradually  augments,  but  with 
qxuet  for  some  hours.    When  the  crystals  are  great  slowness ;  sometimes  they  are  isolated, 
of  sufficient  size,  the  bottie  may  be  gentiy  scmietimes  united  in  groups  of  two,  three,  four, 
shaken  and  the  urine  poured  off.    This  deposit  etc.    The  amount  of  crystals  being  considered 
may  also  be  obtained  in  stellate  crystals  by  sufficient  to  separate  them,  the  matrass  is  sharp- 
ad&g  a  drachm  and  a  half  to  two  drachms  ly  inverted,  so  as  to  cool  and  solidify  the  melted 
of  carbonate  of  ammonium  to  urine,  and  allow-  sulphur  in  the  neck.     Thus  the  crystals  are 
ing  it  to  stand.    The  crystals  diould  be  washed  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  sulphur,  and 
with  distilled  water,  to  which  a  littie  liquor  only  remain  suspended  by  their  peaks.    They 
ammonin  has  been  added.    Oddc  oxalate  may  are  transparent  and  remain  so  indefinitdy ;  in 
be  obtained  by  dropping  a  single  amall  crystal  of  form  they  are  octahedral  and  bear  close  resem- 
oxalate  acid  into  eight  or  ten  ouncea  of  urine,  blance  to  natural  crystals.     Measurement  of 
and  leaving  it  at  perfect  rest  for  aome  hours,  the  angles  has  confirmed  their  identity.    The 
Mr.  Waddington  has  also  obtained  good  results  experiment  is  surer  when  two  or  three  drops 
from  aaltmn^  by  pouriug  a  saturated  solution  of  sulphide  of  carbon  are  added  to  the  sulphur 
ia  oold  water  on  a  slide,  holding  it  over  a  before  ftision;    the  phenomenon  takes  place, 
flame  until  it  is  at  the  boilkig-point;  tiien  pour-  however,  independently  of  this  admixture.  By 
isg  off  the  slide,  when  only  a  visdd  film  will  this  experiment  of  M.  Bchtltzenberger's  it  is 
lemain.     This  must  become  quite  cold,  and  proved  that  melted  sulphur  crystallizes  below 
the  under  surface  hdd  close  to  the  flame  of  a  100^  in  octahedra  of  the  fourth  system  without 
lamp  or  gas-jet.     The  moment  it  begins  to  the  aid  of  any  solvent    The  facts  will  proba- 
crystaUize  it  must  be  removed  a  feir  inches  bly  be  turned  to  account  in  the  study  of  the 
from  the  flame,  or  else  it  will  fhse."  formation  of  natural  crystals. 
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The  qaestion  of  how  and  nnder  what  oircum-  porcelain  tube,  or  one  filled  with  fragments  of 

stances  solphur  wiU  crystallize  from  substances  fdspar,  heated  to  a  temperature  approaoliiiig  the 

containing  it,  was  referred  to  in  a  recent  mur-  point  of  fosion  for  that  mineral,  and  distilling, 

der  trial  at  Yers^es.    The  victim  had  been  they  observed  that  the  product  condensed  at 

poisoned,  it  was  said,  bj  Incifer  matches.    The  the  extremity  of  the  apparatus  was  a  liquid 

chemist  stated,  that  after  a  scrnpulous  ezami-  less  volatile  than  the  chloride.    By  repeating 

nation  of  the  exhumed  matter  (interred  two  the  operation  a  great  number  of  times  with  the 

years)  he  had  failed  to  detect  phosphorus,  prob-  more  volatile  portions,  a  notable  amount  of  a 

ably  volatilized  or  oxidized  long  ago,  but  he  had  liquid  boiling  above  70^  is  obtained.     This 

separated  several  pieces  of  melted  sulphur,  product  submitted  to  fractional  distillation  is 

which  he  exhibited.    From  these  facts  he  con-  easily  separated  into  chloride  of  siliciam  and  a 

eluded  that  chemical  matches  must  have  been  liquid  chiefly  boiling  between  186^  and  139^. 

present,  for  these  traces  of  sulphur,  though  Limpid  and  fuming  in  the  air,  this  li(|aid  bean 

very  small,  could  not  occur  in  culinary  or  great  resemblance  to  chloride  of  mlicium ;  it  is 

pharmaceutical  preparations.     The    question  likewise  decomposed  by  water  energetically, 

was  then  put—did  he  not  know  that  sulphur  Analyses  were  made  by  introducing  weighed 

similar  to  that  which  he  had  exhibited  was  bulbs,  full  of  the  liquid,  into  flasks  containing  a 

found  in  deposits  of  fecal  matter  which  had  un-  certain  quantity  of  water ;  breaking  the  bulbs 

dergone  a  certain  fermentation  in  the  air  ?  and  afterwara,  almost  the  whole  of  the  silica,  when 

upon  this  point,  the  finding  of  sulphur  perfectly  sufficient  water  was  present,  remained  in  solu- 

crystallized  or  in  concreted  masses,  in  the  old  tion.    The  acid  liquid,  saturated  with  ammonia, 

deposits  in  the  sewer  of  Montfaujpon,  was  cited ;  was  evaporated  oi^the  water-bath ;  the  residue 

the  specimens  of  sulphur  here  referred  to  are  dissolved  in  water  and  filtered  gave  on  the  one 

preserved  in  onie  of  the  public  museums.  Great  side  silica  mixed  with  the  glass  of  the  bulb,  on 

doubt  was  thus  thrown  upon  the  source  of  the  the  other  a  solution  in  which  the  chlorine  was 

sulphur ;  indeed,  judging  from  the  chemist^s  determined.    The  numbers  obtained  lead  to  the 

evidence,  he  would  appear  to  have  argued  far-  formula  SiiOOla ,  from  which  the  new  body  is 

ther  than  the  experimental  data  just^ed  him  seen  to  be  an  oxychloride  of  silicium. 
in  doing.    The  prisoner  was  acquitted.  Iodide  of  Silieium, — ^Mr.  M.  0.  Friedel  has 

Industrial  Preparation  of  Oxygen. — ^M.  Gon-  given  to  the  Chemical  Kewi  the  result  of  his 

dole  has  made  some  improvements  in  M.  Bous-  receut  studies  of  iodide  of  silicium.    He  makes 

singaulVs  process  of  extracting  oxygen  from  the  it  by  the  following  process:   In  a  tube  he 

air  by  means  of  ^  baryta.    M.  Boussingault,  in  places    crystallized   silicium.      The    tube   is 

1852,  found  that  in  passing  a  current  of  air  over  heated  to  redness,  and  through  it  is  passed 

baryta,  heated  to  dull  redness,  oxygen  was  sub-  the  vapor  of  iodine,  along  with  a  completely 

tracted  from  the  air,  and  binoxide  of  barium  desiccated  carbonic  acid.    If  the  distillation  of 

formed,  and  that  upon  then  raising  the  heat  to  iodine  is  rapid,  or  if  the  silicium  does  not  fill 

bright  redness,  the  oxygen  was  set  at  liberty  so  the  tube,  l^e  product  obtained  is  mixed  with 

easUy  that  the  oxygen  might  be  first  absorbed  much  iodine.    But  with  a  tube  of  sufficient 

and  then  evolved  ad  infinitum,    M.  Gondolo  length,  and  the  exercise  of  caution,  the  erys- 

has  made,  in  carrying  out  the  details  of  the  tals  sublimed  in  the  cool  part  of  the  tube  will 

Erocess,  certain  changes  which  admit  of  oxygen  be  white,  and  the  liquid  proceeding  from  their 
eing  prepared  upon  a  manufacturing  scale,  frision  yellowish.  The  product  thus  obtained, 
For  the  porcelain  tubes  he  substitutes  iron  ones,  purified  when  necessary  from  iodine,  hj  solu- 
which  may  be  made  either  of  wrought  or  cast  tion  in  sulphide  of  carbon  and  agitation  with 
iron.  Internally  a  coating  of  magnesia  is  ap-  mercury,  may  be  distilled  in  a  current  of  car- 
plied,  and  externally  asbestos,  so  as  to  diminish  bonic  acid  without  decomposition.  Not  so  in 
the  porosity  of  the  tube  and  the  consumption  the  air,' where  its  vapor,  on  being  heated, 
of  fuel.  These  tubes  are  arranged  in  a  brick  catches  fire,  and  bums  with  a  red  flame,  emit- 
fdmace  having  dampers,  by  means  of  which  the  ting  much  iodine  vapor.  The  product,  distilled 
temperature  may  be  changed  at  will,  and  dull  in  carbonic  acid,  is  colorless,  or  slightly  yellow- 
redness  and  bright  redness  easily  obtained,  To  ish.  Its  boiling-point  is  290^,  and  at  120.6^  it 
the  baryta  a  mixture  of  lime,  magnesia,  and  a  solidifies  and  crystallizes  into  a  mass,  having  a 
sniall  quantity  of  manganate  of  potash  is  added;  watered  appearance  (moiri)  which  is  nearly 
this  prevents  fritting  of  the  material.  M.  Gh>n-  always  rose-colored,  owing  to  a  slight  decom- 
dolo  says  that  he  has  made  one  hundred  and  position  which  takes  place  at  the  moment  the 
twenty-two  alternate  operations,  and  that  the  tube  is  sealed.  In  those  parts  of  the  vessel 
atmospheric  oxygen  and  nitrogen  are  easily  which  were  merely  moistened  by  the  liquid, 
separated  upon  an  industrial  scale ;  the  appa-  dendrites  are  formed  analogous  to  t^ose  of 
ratus  has  been  at  work  durins  six  months,  and  chlorhydrate  of  ammonium.  The  crystidline 
fulfilled  its  purpose  thoroughly.  The  process  form  of  iodide  of  silicium  is  cubic,  and  it  may 
is  patented.--(Parw  Oor.  of  Chemical  Jnows)  be  obtained  either  by  sublimation,  evaporation, 
Oxychloride  of  Silicium, — ^MM.  Friedel  and  or  refrigeration  of  its  solution,  in  small  rc^^ar 
Ladenburg  have  reported  to^  the  French  Acad-  octahec&a  or  groups  of  octahedra,  which  are 
amy  their  discovery  of  this  compound.  In  transparent,  colorless,  and  incapable  of  action 
passing  chloride  of  silicium  througn  an  empty  on  polarized  light. 
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Iodide  of  silicinm  decomposes  ia  water  with 
formation  of  silica  and  iodhjdric  acid,  without 
liberation  of  hydrogen  or  precipitation  of 
iodHne.  This  reaction  snfSoes  to  prove  that  its 
compontion  ia  analogous  to  that  of  the  chloride, 
SiCl4.  Its  analysis  is  performed  by  breaking 
in  a  stoppered  flask,  ana  containing  dilute  am- 
moni%  a  glass  babble  filled  with  the  substance. 
When  decomposition  ceases,  the  liquid  is  evap- 
orated in  the  same  flask  over  a  water-batb,  a 
current  of  air  b^ng  passed  into  it  by  means  of 
an  aspirator,  and  the  liquid  produced  by  evap- 
oration condensed  in  a  cool  receiver.  Without 
the  latter  precaution  part  of  the  iodine  would 
be  lost  After  evaporation  to  dryness,  the 
residae  is  taken  up  by  the  condensed  water, 
filtered,  and  washed;  and,  in  order  to  obtain 
the  weight  of  the  silica^  it  is  merely  necessary 
to  deduct,  from  tiie  weight  found,  that  of  the 
bubble.  The  iodine  is  precipitated  in  the  filter- 
ing liquid.  Thus  figures  are  found  agreeing 
with  the  formnla  BiU.  Following  the  excel- 
lent process  of  MM.  Sainte-Claire  Deville  and 
Troost,  the  density  of  its  vapor  was  taken  in 
mercurial  vapor.  It  was  found  indispensable 
to  fill  the  globe  with  carbonic  acid,  ana  sundry 
precautions  were  used  to  prevent  the  reto- 
trance  of  air.  At  the  close  of  the  experiment, 
the  ^obe  proved  to  contain  no  free  iodine. 
The  nnmber  obtained  for  the  density  was  19.12. 
The  theoretical  value  corresponding  with  the 
formula  Sil4,  and  with  two  volumes  of  vapor 
is  18.56.  These  results  complete  the  analogy 
of  iodide  of  silicinm.  with  the  chloride. 

Penulphids  of  Hydrogen, — ^Dr.  A.  W.  Hof- 
mann  has  been  investigating  the  constitution 
of  permlphide  of  hydrogen,  taking  advantage 
of  the  &ct  that  great  quantities  of  the  sub- 
stance are  produced  in  certain  technical  pro- 
cesses at  Dienze.  He  has  succeeded  in  render- 
ing it  certain  that  there  is  a  persulphide  having 
the  formnla  HsSt.  When  a  cold  saturated  so- 
lution of  strychnine  in  strong  alcohol  is  added 
to  an  alcoholic  solution  of  persulphide  of  am- 
moninm,  brilUant  crystalline  spangles  soon  ap- 
pear, and,  after  twelve  hours,  beautiM  orange- 
red  needles  are  formed,  which,  after  washing 
with  cold  water,  are  perfectly  pure.  They  are 
insoluble  in  water,  alcohol,  ether,  and  bisul- 
phide of  carbon ;  in  fact  the  author  has  found 
no  solvent  from  which  they  could  be  recrystal- 
hzed.  Analysis  leads  to  the  formula  OsiHi4 
l^sOiSs=C»HnN«0« +HsSt.  In  contact  with 
solphnric  acid  the  crystals  are  decolorized,  and, 
on  adding  water,  colorless,  transparent  oily 
drops  of  persulphide  of  hydrogen  are  separated, 
which,  after  some  time,  are  resolved  into  sul- 
phur and  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  Quinine, 
cinchonine,  benzine,  and  some  other  alkaloids 
gare  no  analogous  compounds. — (Proe,  Royal 
Society^  vol.  xvL,  p.  487.) 

Ktw  Method  qf  Sugar  Manufacture, — ^M.  Le- 
play's  new  process  of  extracting  sugar  from 
heet-root  Juice,  as  well  as  syrups  and  molasses 
of  all  descriptions,  is  thus  alluded  to  in  the 
Chemical  Nefm  : 


M.  Leplay  sought  to  extract  the  su^  from  the 
matters  m  <}U6ttioD,by  tranafoiminff  it  mto  insoluble 
•ucnte  of  hme,  whioh  has  not  ;{ret  been  made  on  an 
indostiial  scale.  This  oombination  ia  effected  in  the 
aaocharine  fluids  treated,  leas  b^  an  addition  of  ready- 
formed  f^ree  lime,  than  by  the  aid  of  solutions  of  cal- 
careous aalta^  and  particularly  of  chloride  of  calcium, 
and  ot  oauatic  aoda,  which  precipitatea  the  lime,  ana 
this  combines  and  is  precipitated  with  the  sugar. 
The  Bucrate  of  lime,  uter  predpitation,  is  decom- 
posed by  means  of  carbonic  acid,  the  soda  in  the 
solution  resenerated,  and  the  carbonic  acid  obtained 
as  a  secon(Uuy  product  in  the  formation  of  the  chlo- 
ride of  calcium.  When  a  solution  ot  sugar  in  water 
is  saturated  with  all  the  lime  which  it  ia  capable  of 
absorbing,  and  boiled,  there  is  formed  a  white  pre- 
cipitate or  Bucrate  of  lime,  which  is  rediBBolvca  on 
cooling.  The  quantity  of  sugar  thus  eliminated  is 
only  a  small  proportion  of  that  present,  and  the 
greater  part  remains  in  solution  when  the  precipitate 
18  separated  from  the  liquid  during  ebullition.  Fee- 
bler BtiU  is  the  proportion  of  sugar  that  can  be  ex- 
tracted fh>m  beet-root  juice  or  molasses,  and  the 
more  impure  the  saochanne  fluid  is,  the  less  consid- 
erable is  the  separation  obtained  by  this  means.  On 
the  contrary,  the  whole  of  the  sugar  may  be  precipi- 
tated in  the  state  of  sucrate  of  lime,  when  in  the  solu- 
tion already  saturated  with  lime,  a  fresh  quantity  of 
lime  is  separated  in  the  nascent  state,  then  the  pre- 
cipitation is  independent  of  the  degree  of  purit^  of 
the  saccharine  solutions.  Besides  the  juice  of  the 
beet-root,  the  molasses  of  sugar-reflneries  are  capable 
of  treatment  by  the  process.  The  quantity  of  solu- 
ble salts  of  lime  present  in  the  syrups,  etc.,  exerts  an 
influence  on  the  proportion  of  ^careous  salt  which 
should  be  added ;  as  these  salts  contain  organic  adds, 
the  soda  is  no  longer  found  in  corresponding  quan- 
tity, as  chloride  of  sodium,  but  as  carbonate  of 
soda  in  the  ash  obtained  from  the  mother  liquor— 
an  important  advantage.  The  previous  saturation 
of  the  liquor  submitted  to  treatment  by  pure  lime, 
before  the  addition  of  the  calcareous  salt,  is  then 
essential,  since  by  this  means  a  portion  of  the  calca- 
reous salt,  which  would  be  otherwise  required,  is 
replaced  by  the  cheaper  material,  lime.  The  sucrate 
of  lime  precipitated  is  separated  from  the  liquor, 
washed  with  water,  and  decomposed  by  carbonio 
add. 

Analysis  of  British  Waters. — In  an  article 
which  was  read  before  the  Boyal  Institution 
of  Great  Britain,  on  the  8d  of  April,  1868,  by 
Professor  Frankland,  "On  the  proposed  Water- 
supply  for  the  Metropolis,"  he  gives  the  fol- 
lowmg  tables : 

Besults  of  Analysis  of  Welshy  Oamberland^  and  Lonf 

aon  Waters, 

100,000  PABTB  or  WATXB  OATS— 


Total  solid  Impurity 

Organic  Carbon 

Organic  Nitrogen 

Axmnonia 

Nitrogen  as  Nitrates  and) 

Nitrites J 

Total  combined  Nitrogen — 
PreTioQfl  sewage  or  manure  ) 

contamination f 

HardnesB 

Lime 

Magneeia 

Po&ah 

Soda 

Sulphuric  Acid. 

Carbonic  Add 

Silica 

Chlorine 


Mwm. 

4.86 
.400 
.006 
.806 

.017 

.036 

47 

1.4 
.690 
.888 
.ISO 
.679 

1.008 
.901 
.954 
.876 


Ctfi 

LAMD. 


Mmb. 

4.74 
.976 
.010 
.003 

.000 

.021 

6 

9.9 

1.118 
.979 
.158 
.683 
.vov 
.091 
.188 
.490 


LonNW 


M< 

89.66 
.970 
.086 
.008 


.864 

9880 

90.18 

0.893 

.800 

.861 

1.666 

8.674 

7.187 

.884 

1.480 
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AnalfHs  of  London  WaUn,  1867,  1868. 
100,000  PABTa  or  watsb  oontaiiiii>— 


It 


1867 

January,  1868 

Febroary, 

March, 

RXmUEA. 

1867 

JanuAry,  1868.. 
Febroaiy,    ** 
March, 


ti 


18OT 

January,  1868.... 
Febmary,  **  .... 
March,        "  .... 


Total  MlU 
Impwltj. 

Onuto 

CjbOB. 

Ornuto 

PnrliMt 
taififnut'-m 

Mms. 

Mmd. 

Mmd. 

Mmuu 

98.5 
80.9 
81.4 
80.0    1 

.879 
.899 
.889 
.916 

.018 
.018 
.048 
.088 

9069 
8150 
8010 
9888 

87.5 
88.1 
82.6 
98.7 

.196 
.181 
.944 
.068 

.006 
.019 
.081 
.016 

1611 
8080 
8890 
9116 

89.8 

44.8 
60.9 
70.9 

9.18 
.064 
.081 
.098 

.009 
.018 
.018 
.099 

8619 
8770 
6880 

8680 

nau. 


19.8 
17.8 
19.8 
19.8 

19.8 
91.6 
90.5 
19.5 

96.6 
96.9 
80.0 
89.8 


In  roference  to  the  sewage  which  pours  into 

the  Thames,  and  its  chemical  effect  upon  the 

waters,  Professor  Frankland  says : 

As  averag^e  London  sewage  contains  ten  parts  of 
combined  nitrogen  in  100,000  parts,  it  follows  that 
100,000  parts  of  this  sewage  as  it  flows  into  the  Thames 
wHi  contain  only  two  parts  of  organic  nitrogen.  Fur- 
ther, if  the  sewage  of  the  600,000  persona  who  drain 
into  the  Thames  ahove  the  point  whence  the  water 
companies  draw  their  suppty  have  the  strength  of 
average  London  sewage,  it  will  amount  to  18,000,000 
gallons  daily,  and  if  uie  average  flow  of  the  river  at 
Teddington  be  taken  at  800,000,000  gallons  daily,  it 
follows  that  the  river  will  there  contain  2,250  parts 
of  sewage  in  100,000  parts,  or  2^  per  cent.  This 
quantity  of  sewage,  if  in  the  condition  as  delivered  at 
the  sewer  outfall,  would  contaminate  the  whole  vol- 
ume of  the  river^  only  to  the  extent  of  .045  part  of 
organic  nitrogen  m  100,000  parts  of  water.  Now,  on 
the  21st  of  «mnuary  last  the  water  delivered  by  the 
Ave  companies  drawing  their  supplies  from  the 
Thames  contained  the  following  amoimts  of  oi^nic 
nitrogen  in  100,000  parts : 

Grand  Junction  (dear)  .081 


Lambeth  (turbid) 069 


Chelsea  (tarbld) 058 

West  Middlesex  (clear)  .087 
Southwark  (tarbld) 061 

It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  three  out  of  the  flve 
samples  of  water  actually  contained  more  organic  ni- 
trogen than  would  be  due  to  the  admixture  of  the 
18,000,000  gallons  of  sewage  which  are  poured  into  the 
Thames  a^ve  the  point  Arom  which  these  samples 
came.  But  Thames  water  holds  in  solution  a  certain 
amount  of  peaty  matter  which  contains  organic  nitro- 
gen ;  a  sumcient  proportion  of  this  substance,  how- 
ever, to  furnish  the  above  larger  quantities  of  or- 
ganic nitrogen  would  render  the  water  brownish  yd- 
low  when  viewed  in  a  quart  decanter,  while  these 
samples  of  Thames  water  were,  when  filtered,  color- 
less or  nearly  so.  I  am  therefore  of  opinion  that  the 
Thames  water  delivered  in  London  by  the  Chelsea. 
Southwark,  and  Lambeth  companies  on  tiie  21st  or 
January  last  contained  unoxidized  sewage.  This 
opinion  is  oonflrmed  by  the  results  of  some  experi- 
ments wliich  I  have  recently  made  in  my  laboratory, 
and  which  show  that>  contraiy  to  the  generally  re- 
ceived opinion  (which  is,  however,  hased  upon  no 
reliable  experimental  data),  sewage  m  which  the  urea 
is  already  decomposed  undergoes  further  change 
with  extreme  slowness,  even  when  freely  exposed  to 
the  air,  and  mixed  with  large  volumes  of  water.  Thus 
I  flnd  that  a  mixture  of  WMk  sewage  from  one  of  the 
London  sewers  with  nine  times  its  volume  of  water 
(containing  bicarbonate  of  lime  in  solution)  at  a  tem- 
perature or  20*  to  25*  C,  and  well  agitated  every  day 
oy  being  made  to  flow  in  a  thin  stream  through  three 
feet  of  air,  oxidizes  but  to  a  slight  extent  in  the 
course  of  eight  days.  Immediately  after  mixture 
this  sewage-contaminflted  water  contained  .267  part 


of  oreanio  carhon  and  .081  part  of  omnio  nitrogen  in 
100,(W0  parts,  while  after  mnety-six  hours  it  atiU  con- 
tained .250  part  of  organic  carbon  and  .058  part  of 
organic  nitrogen,  and  even  after  the  lapse  of  192  hours 
the  undecomposod  organic  matter  stiu  contuned  .200 
part  of  organic  carbon,  and  .054  part  of  oxiganio  ni- 
trogen. 

Carbon  Tubs»  and  Crucibles, — Mr.  G.  Gore, 
having  had  occasion  to  ase  smaQ  rods  and  ves- 
sels of  carhon  free  (or  nearly  so)  from  silica 
for  experiments  with  hydrofluoric  acid,  and 
with  frised  fluorides,  devised   the  following 
method  of  obtaining  them :  Articles  and  yes- 
sels  of  the  desired  shape,  but  of  sufficient  di- 
mensions to  allow  for  shrinkage,  were  formed 
of  different  kinds  of  wood.    The  kinds  used 
were  lignum  vitsd,  boxwood,  beech,  kingwood, 
ebony,  ironwood,  mahogany,  zebrawood,  M e- 
mel  oak,  rosewood,  **  bastard  rosewood, ''  maple, 
lanoewood,  walnut,  Norwegian  pine,  partridge- 
wood,    "  BrazUetta,"    cocoa-wood,    vegetable 
ivory,  coquilla-nut,  and  the  hard  shell  of  the 
cocoa-nut.    The  carbonizing  was  done  in  a  cop- 
per tube  retort,  provided  with  two  exit  tubes 
for  the  escape  of  gas,  the  tube  being  placed 
horizontally  between  flre-bricks,  and  heated 
with  extreme  slowness  at  first,  and  finally  to 
bright  redness  by  means  of  a  row  of  Bansen^s 
burners.    It  was  necessary  continually  to  turn 
the  retort,  and  so  to  distribute  the  heat,  during 
the  burning  process,  that  none  of  the  evolved 
tarry  matter  condensed ;  otherwise  it  altered 
their  form  and  dimensions  in  a  ourions  and 
fantastic  manner.    The  red  heat  was  continued 
until  gas  ceased  to  be  evolved.    If  the  burning 
was  too  rapid,  the  articles  fell  to  pieces  or 
cracked  very  much.  The  articles  usually  shrank 
about  one-fourth  of  their  original  dimensions 
during  the  process.    The  best  kinds  of  these 
various  materials  were  found  to  be  lignum 
vitsd,  kingwood,  ebony,  and  beech ;  rods  made 
from  most  of  these  had  a  remarkably  dear, 
metallic  sound^  when  struck.    The  rods  made 
from  lignum  vitas  and  the  other  denser  materi- 
als conducted  electricity  most  admirably.    The 
following  were  found  to  be  chief  conditions  of 
success  in  carbonizing  woods:  1.  Vegetable 
materials  of  the  hardest  kinds  and  closest  tex- 
ture;  2.  Wood  of  the  straightest  grun,  free 
from  knots  and  splits;   8.  Very  slowly  heated 
and  dried ;  4.  The  heat  very  umformly  distrib- 
uted;  5.  Prolonged  high  temperature  at  the 
last ;  6.  Gradual  cooling. 

OHILDS,  HxNBT  HAii9ET,  M.D.,  a  distin- 

Siished  physician  and  medical  professor  of 
assachusetts,  at  one  time  Lieutenant  -  Gk>v- 
emor  of  the  State,  bom  in  Pittsfield,  Mass., 
June  7,  1788;  died  in  Boston,  March  22,  1868. 
He  was  of  patriotic  Revolutionary  ancestry, 
both  on  the  father^s  and  mother^s  side.  He 
entered  Williams  Oollege  at  the  age  of  fifteen, 
and  graduated  with  distinction  in  the  class  of 
1802.  His  father  was  an  eminent  physician, 
and  the  son  studied  with  him,  and  was  in  part- 
nership with  him  in  his  practice,  until  the 
death  of  the  father.  He  introduced  into  Pitts- 
field  very  early,  and  against  much  opposition. 
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tiiepraetioeofTaodiuitioD.    In  1822,  as  indeed  into  ahips-of-war,  although  thoroughly  over- 

for  some  jean  preTions,  Dr.  Childs  had  adyo-  hiuiled  and  repured  on  their  arrlTal,  were  dis- 

cated  in  tlie  Bericshire  Medioal  Society  the  es-  covered  to  he  almost  utterly  worthless  in  their 

tablishmentof  a  medical  school  in  Pittsfield,  for  new  capacity,  and,  after  having  laid  idle  for 

the  ben^t  of  the  large  nnmber  of  yonng  men  more  than  a  year,  were  sold  at  a  very  great 

in  Western  Massachusetts  and  the  adjacent  decrease  on  the  original  purchase  money,  the 

States  who  desired  convenient  facilities  for  oh-  sale  causing  to  the  Government  a  loss  of  $188,- 

taining  a  medical  education.    He  succeeded  in  000. 

1822  in  raising  a  committee  of  the  Medical  So-  A  new  census  of  Chili  was  taken  in  April, 

ciety,  of  which  he  was  chairman,  to  petition  1866,  according  to  which  the  area  of  Chili  is 

and  make  efforts  for  the  incorporation  of  such  a  182,624  square  miles ;  the  population  (inclusive 

school  by  the  Legislature,  and  after  consider-  of  Araucimia,  Patagonia,  and  Terra  del  Fuego) 

able  opposition  obtained  a  charter.    In  Sep-  is  2,084,946 ;   the  foreigners  resident  in  the 

tember,  1823,  the  medical  school  was  organ-  country  numbered  28,220  (among  whom  were 

ized  under  the  title  of  Berkshire  Medical  In-  8,876  Germans,  8,092  Englishmen,  2,488  French- 

stltute,  and  Dr.  Childs  became  professor  of  men) ;   882  of  the  inhabitants  are  from  one 

the  theory  and  pracidce  of  medicine.    He  gave  hundred  to  one  hundred  and  forty  years  of 

himself  zealously  to  the  work  of  obtaining  an  age,  and  9,685  are  physicaUy  or  mentally  help- 

endowmenty  erecting  buildings,  and  procuring  less.                                ' 

a  cabinet  and  library  for  the  young  institution.  The  commerce  of  ChiH  during  the  years  1861 

In  1837  it  was  detached  from  WilUams  College,  to  1866  was  as  follows : 
to  which  it  had  hitherto  been  subject,  in  the 


matter  of  conferring  degrees,  and  Dr.  Childs       1866 $18,760,000   $26,680,000 

was  elected  president  of  the  coUege,  as  it  was       JS2?-;.V "i ?i'SS'^     2t'S2S'2^ 

thencefonraA  named.     He  adra^iitered   its  1W1-»W,  ««^^  avenge  18,900,000      81,61K),000 

affiurs  and  retained  his  professorship  until  1868,  The  number  of  vessels  entering  the  Chilian 

havlDg  been  connectea  with  it  for  forty-one  ports  in  1866  was  8,094,  making,  together, 

years.     He  was  elected  Professor  Emeritus,  1,417,000  tons. 

on  r^gnisg  his  active  duties.     The  annual  The  merchant  navy  in  1866  numbered  257 

number  of  students,  while  it  was  under  his  vessels,  together  of  67,090  tons, 

chaige,  exceeded  one  hundred.    During  idl  this  The  national  banks,  in  1868,  asked  permission 

time  he  had  a  large  medical  practice,  and  for  to  issue  notes  to  the  full  extent  of  their  privi- 

numy  years  was  a  member  of  the  faculty  of  leges,  and  obtained  authority  to  do  so  as  fol- 

the  medical  colleges  at  Woodstock,  Vermont,  lows:  National  Bank  of  Chili,  8,800,000  piastres; 

and  Cleveland  and  Columbus,  Ohio,  where  he  Valparaiso  Bank,  600,000 ;  A.  Edwards  &  Co., 

anmially  gave  courses  of  lectures.    He  was  a  600,000;  McClare&  Co.,  600,000;  Ossa  &  Co., 

Jeffersonian  Democrat  through  life,  and  as  such  240,000. 

represented  Pittsfield  in  the  Le^slatures  of  1816  To  promote  immigration,  the  Chilian  Gk>vem- 

fflid  1827,  Berkshire  County  m  the  Constitu-  ment  entered  into  a  contract  with  Godeffroy 

tional  Ck>nvention  of  1820,  and  was  elected  &  Son,  of  Hamburg,  for  the  introduction  of 

Lieutenant-Governor  in  1848.    His  whole  life  Swiss  and  German  colonists.    The  immigrants 

was  characterized  by  benevolence,  kindliness,  will  have  to  be  provided  with  good  characters, 

andthe most unflindiing integrity.  vis^d  by  the  Chilian   consul    at   Hamburg, 

CHm,  a  republic  in  South  America.  Presi-  and  on  their  arrival  out  they  will  be  sent' 

dent,  for  the  term  from  1866  to  1871,  Jos6  on  to  Arauco  by  the  (Government  and  placed 

Joaquin  Perez.    Minister,  of  the  United  States  in  poesesaon  of  their  land  according  to  the 

in  Chili,  Jadson  Kilpatrick  (since  November  terms  of  the  law.    The  colonists  will  he  fur- 

11, 1865).    In  the  budget  for  1866,  the  revenue  nished  with  'tween-deok  passages,  and  they  will 

amounted  to  9,205,627  piastres ;   expenditures  be  allowed  one  ton  of  measurement  for  every 

to  9,075,936 ;  the  budget  for  1867  fixes  the  rev-  adult,  and  one  half  ton  for  each  person  under 

enueat  9,756,888,  expenditures  at  10,814,000;  twelve  years,  and  they  are  to  be  treated  on 

the  hndget  for  1868,  the  expenditures  at  10,-  board  in  conformity  with  the  Hamburg  Pas- 

906,986.  senger  Act    The  Government  agrees  to  pay 

The  home  debt  at  the  close  of  1667  amount-  $40  for  the  passage  of  each  adult,  and  $20  for 

ed  to  16,415,673  piastres;  and  the  foreign  deht  each  child  under  twelve  years  of  age.    The 

to  21,416,000  piastres :   total  debt,  87,880,673  contract  is  to  last  four  years,  and,  if  the  scheme 

piastres.     The  army  is  composed  of  a  corps  should  meet  with  favor  in  Germany,  the  Gov- 

of  volunteers  (3,700  in   1868),  and  of  the  na-  emment  agree  to  contract  for  one  hundred 
tional  guards,  the  number  of  whom,  accord-  •  families  for  the  first  vear,  one  hundred  and  fifty 

iog   to  an   official  document,  amounted,   at  for  the  second,  two  hundred  for  the  third,  and 

the  close  of  1865,  to  35,600  men.     The  fieet  three  hundred  for  the  fourth;  with  liberty  to 

consisted  in  May,  1867,  of   fourteen  screw  Godeffiroy  &  Son  to  exceed  this  number  to  the 

steamers,  with  one  hundred  and  twenty  can-  extent  of  twenty-five  per  cent, 

nons.    Four  river  steamers  which  in  1867  were  Early  in  the  year,  arrangements  were  entered 

bought  in  the  United  States,  and  sent  to  Yd-  into  between  the  representative  of  Ohili  in 

paraiso,  with  the  object  of  converting  them  London  and  Lord  Stanley,  in  order  to  facilitate 
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the  departare  from  the  Thames  of  tw^o  Chilian  ferocity,  and  for  a  settled  determination  to 

corvettes,  the  Chacabnoo  and  the  O^Higgins,  pel  all  advances  made  by  the  Grovemment  with 

and  at  ^e  same  time  balancing  the, matter  by  a  view  to  civilize  and  improve  them.     Since 

consenting  to  the  sidling  of  two  Spanish  iron-  the  colonization  of  the  country  by  the  Span- 

clads.   The  fonr  vessels  had  saffered  detention  lards,  the  Arancanians  have  always  held  Uieir 

for  some  months,  owing  to  the  war  existing  own  portion  of  the  republic  intact,  and  only 

between  Spain  and  the  allied  republics  of  the  lately  has  the  (Government   been  enabled  to 

Pacific.    After  the  meeting  of  Congress,  the  take  some  effectual  steps  toward  opening  to 

Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  presented  to  the  commerce  and  improvement  the  very  valuable 

Houses  all  the  papers  relating  to  the  matter,  territory  held  by  the  Indians.    On  the  25th  of 

These  throw  no  new  light  on  the  subject,  but  April,  a  small  outpost  of  Chilian  troops,  nmn- 

very  bitterly  condemn  the  action  of  the  Peru-  bering  one  hundred  and  sixty-nine  rank  and 

vian  Charg^  d* Affaires  in  London,  who  formal-  file,  was  furiously  attacked  by  six  hundred  of 

ly  protest^  agdnst  the  consummation  of  the  the  savages,  the  latter  armed  with  their  bows, 

agreement  referred  to.    This  protest  made  to  arrows,  and  spears,  and  after  a  sharp  combat 

the  English  Government  showed,  it  is  alleged,  of  some  hours  the  troops  were  obliged  to  fiy, 

to  the  world  the  little  true  feeling  of  friend-  leaving  twenty-five  of  their  number  killed  and 

ship  and  amity  existing  between  the  so-called  wounded.    Among  the  killed  were  several  of- 

iJlied  republics.     The  report  of  the  Chilian  ficers.    The  troops,  however,  inflicted  a  severe 

Government  states  that  tne  arrangement  en-  punishment  on  the  Indians  before  the  latter 

tered  into  is  highly  advantageous  to  the  allied  proved  too  strong  for  them.    As  a  general 

republics,  as  they  have  the  privilege  of  buying  movement  of  the  Indians  against  the  frontier 

and  exporting  from  England  material  of  war  to  settlements  was  feared,  the  Gk>vemment  dis- 

the  value  of  £400,000,  tbe  difference  in  the  patched  a  column  of  1,400  men  with  a  section 

cost  of  the  Spanish  and  Chilian  vessels,  and  of  artillery  to  the  theatre  of  war.    This  divi- 

that  Government  has  already  given  orders  to  sion,  conmianded  by  Colonel  San  Martin,  an 

its  agents  in  London  to  purchase  a  monitor  able  and  experienced  soldier,  prevented  the 

which  will,  by  the  terms  of  the  convention,  be  repetition  of  disasters. 

allowed  to  sail  immediately  on  its  completion.  On  August  13th,  several  places  on  the  coast 

The  House  of  Deputies,  after  two  days  of  warm  of  Chili,  especially  Talcahuana,  were  visited  by 

discussion,  adopted  the  following  proposition  an  earthquake.    The  damage  done  was,  how- 

by  a  vote  of  47  to  8 :  "The  House  of  Deputies  ever,  not  so  great  as  in  Ecuador  and  Peru  (gee 

having  before  them  the  documents,  and  having  Eabthquakss). 

heard  the  explanations  given  by  the  minister.  On  the  18th  of  May  the  first  steamer  of  the 

approves  the  proceedings  of  the  Government  line  which  places  Chili  in  direct  commnnica- 

in  the  transaction  made  in  London  to  liberate  tion  with  Europe,  by  the  way  of  the  Straits  of 

the  corvettes  Chacabuco  and  O^Higgins."  Magellan,  sailed  from  Valparaiso.     The  line 

The  Congress  of  Chili  was  opened  on  the  receives  a  government  subsidy  of  $60,000  an- 

1st  of  June.    The  President  delivered  at  the  nually,  which  will  be  increased  to  $100,000  as 

opening  the  usual  message.    The  main  topics  soon  as  the  line  shall  be  permanentiy  estab- 

upon  which  it  touches  are  the  war  with  Spain  lished. 

and  all  relating  to  it,  the  affair  of  the  corvettes.  In  accordance  with  the  notice  given  in  1867, 

and  the  question.of  electoral  reform.    As  far  the  Government  abolished  the  free-trade  treaty 

as  regards  the  war,  the  President  disbelieves  with  the  Argentine  Confederation.  This  treaty, 

in  a  renewal  of  hostilities,  and  begs  that,  in  which  established  a  complete  exemption  from 

consequence,  the  extraordinary  powers  granted  duties  in  favor  of  the  overland  trade,  was  con- 

him  by  the  war  statute  of  1865  be  revoked,  eluded  in  1856,  during  Montt^s  administration 

The  merchants  who  addressed  a  protest  to  the  in  Chili,  and  IJrquiza's  in  the  Argentine  Be- 

British  Government  on  the  subject  of  the  de-  public.     The  miy'ority  of  the  Chilian    press 

parture  of  the  Chilian  corvettes  and  the  Span-  censured  the  decree  abolishing  the  treaty  as 

ish  iron-clads  may,  therefore,  rest  assured  that,  prejudicial  to  both  parties, 

so  far  as  Chili  is  concerned,  there  is  no  danger  CHIMNEY,  the  Tallest. — ^The  chimney  at 

of  fresh  hostilities.     On  the  question  of  elec-  the  Port  Dundas  Works,  Glasgow,  is  the  tallest 

toral  reform,  the  President  expresses  his  full  chimney  and  one  of  the  highest  masonry  struc- 

adherence  to  the  measures  proposed,  and  rec-  tures  in  existence.    In  Europe  there  are  only 

ommends  them  to  the  consideration  of  Con-  two  church  steeples,  those  of  the  Strasburg 

gress.     In  August,  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  Cathedral  and  of- St.  Stephen^s  Church,  in 

accepted,  by  42  to  16  votes,  a  motion  by  Sellor  Vienna,  which,  by  a  few  feet,  exceed  the  height 

Sanfuentes  to  impeach  the  Supreme  Court,  of  of  this  chimney,  and  the  great  Pyramid  of 

which  ex-President  Montt  is  president.    The  Ghizeh  was — ^but  is  not  at  present — ^the  only 

impeachment  trial  created  j^reat  excitement,  other  human  erection   exceeding  this  great 

the  Liberal  party  sympathizing  with  the  Su-  chimney  in  height.    The  dimensions  of  the 

preme Court.  chimney  are:   total  height  from  foundation. 

The  Government  had  again  considerable  468  feet;  height  above  ground,  454  feet ;  out- 
trouble  with  the  Araucanian  Indians.  These  side  diameter  at  the  level  of  ground,  82  feet ; 
savages  have  always  been  remarkable  for  their  outside  diameter  at  the  top,  12  feet  8  inches; 
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thickness  at  ground  levels  7  bricks ;  thickness  joints  at  the  opposite  side,  effected  hj  the 

at  the  top,  H  bricks.    From  this  it  will  be  seen  pressure  of  wind.    The  sawing  was  done  bj 

that  the  portion  below  ground,  whieh  contains  lirst  removing  a  portion  of  the  brickwork  in- 

not  only  the  foundation  proper,  but  also  the  side  die  chimnej,  forming  a  groove  about 

flues,  with  their  arches  ana  coverings,  occupies  14  inches  wide  half  round  the  interior  sur&ce 

a  depth  of  14  feet    The  flues  are  four  in  num-  of  the  chimney.    Narrow  holes  were  then  cut 

ber,  placed  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  so  as  out  bj  means  of  chisels,  the  workmen  standing 

to  form  an  equilateral  cross  in  the  plan ;  they  upon  the  internal  scaffolding,  and  working  ez- 

are  of  rectangular  section,  about  7  feet  wide,  clusively  from  the  inside.    A  saw  with  a  smgle 

and  9  feet  high  each,  and  arched  both  at  the  handle— in  reality  an  old  carpenter^s  saw — ^was 

top  and  bottom.    The  foundation  below  these  the  instrument  employed.  It  was  passed  through 

floes  is  built  up  from  hard  bricks,  all  placed  on  one  of  the  holes  cut  out  so  as  to  work  through 

edge  throughout  severid  superposed  layers  up  a  horizontal  mortar-joint,  and  it  was  then 

to  the  sides  of  the  flues,  which  are  arched  and  worked  by  hand,  removing  the  mortar,  as  it 

lined  with  fire-bricks.    The  masonry  above  the  proceeded  through  the  joint,  through  part  of 

flues  is  built  with  the  bricks  laid  flat  in  the  the  half  circle  on  the  wmdward  side.    Gener- 

Qsoal  way.    The  internal  diameter  at  the  base  ally  two  saws  were  simultaneously  employed, 

is  20  feet,  and  it  gradually  contracts  toward  working  in  opposite  directions  toward  each 

the  top  to  10  feet  4  inches  diameter.    Up  to  a  other.    The  mortar-joint  operated  upon  was 

height  of  50  feet  there  is  an  internal  lining  of  kept  wet  by  a  jet  of  water  during  the  whole 

fire-brick  placed  within  the  chimney  proper,  process,  and  the  removed  brickwork  in  the 

with  an  air-space  between  it  and  the  outer  walL  interior  was  replaced  by  fresh  bricks  as  the 

TheoatlineofUie  whole  structure  is  of  extreme  sawing  proceeded.    As  soon  as  the  greater 

amplicity,  viz.,  the  form  of  a  truncated  cone,  portion  of  any  one  mortar-joint  is  sawn  through, 

without  any  deviation,  ornamentation,  or  addi-  the  effect  produced  upon  the  superincumbent 

ttoQ.    The  "batter"  is  straight  flrom  the  bot-  mass  causes  the  latter  to  settle,  and  a  consid- 

tom  to  the  top,  and  there  is  no  "  cap "  or  olher  erable  pressure  is  thereby  exerted  upon  the 

protrading  ornament  at  the  top.    The  section  saw,  making  it  difficult  to  withdraw.    If  the 

is  drcuiar  throughout.    Professor  Rankine,  in  precaution  is  taken  to  commence  sawing  at  the 

hiB  report  upon  the  stability  of  this  chimney,  lowest  joints,  and  proceed  in  succession  to  the 

calcolated   the  maximum   pressure  of  wind  higher  cuts,  this  difficulty  is  considerably  less- 

which  this  strocture  is  capable  to  resist  at  dif-  ened.    In  the  case  of  the  Port  Dundas  chim- 

ferent  horizontal  joints,  and  the  flgures  given  ney,  sawing  was  commenced  at  the  top,  128 

by  him  are  as  follows :  feet  below  the  chinmey-cope,  and  twelve  cuts 

Hrifhttfjriattfevwgnnd.       otMiMi  «*  pnmn  of  wiad.  weTQ  made  iu  uncqual  distances,  varying  from 

SSO  ft.                      90  Ih.  per  sq.  ft.  12  feet  to  49  feet.    Judging  by  the  effects  pro- 

880  ft.                     64  lb.       *^  duced  by  each  incision,  the  spots  were  selected 

^5"                     JJ}^«       "  for  the  next  cut  by  proceeding  gradually  down- 

^J5  g;                     jj  }J;       «  ward  until  the  last  cut,  41  feet  from  the  ground, 

restored  the  whole  chimney  to  a  perfectly  per- 

From  this  it  appears  that  with  the  strdght  out-  pendicular  position.    The  chimney  after  sawing 

line  the  line  of  w^Jmess,  or  the  point  of  least  stood  more  correctly  perpendicular  than  it  had 

stability,  is  somewhere  about  200  feet  from  the  been  befbre  the  action  of  the  storm,  and  it  is 

gronnd,  and  that  at  this  spot  the  chimney  now  more  correct  in  that  respect  than  the 

BhooJd  be  thicker,  in  order  to  have  an  equal  minority  of  well-built  chimneys  of  much  smaller 

stability  throughout    Yet,  as  the  capability  of  sizes.      The   operation  of  sawing   occupied 

resistance  at  any  point  is  in  excess  of  what  it  nine  days,  from  September  2l8t  till  October 

will  ever  be  called  on  to  exert,  simplicity  of  1st,  1859,  and  the  chimney  has  from  that  date 

construction  is  more  important  than  the  theo-  remained  in  its  perfect  condition,  requiring  no 

retical  outline.                                                   *  further  strengthenings  or  repairs. 

The  Port  Dundas  chimney  has,  during  its  CIIINA,  an  empire  in  Eastern  Asia.  Em- 
erectioD,  undergone  one  of  the  most  interesting  peror,  Ki-Tsiang  (before  his  accession  to  the 
uid  carious  operations  known  in  masonry  prac-  throne,  Tsai-Sung),  bom  April  6,1855;  suo- 
tice,  viz.,  the  straightening  by  sawing  the  mor-  ceeded  his  father,  HieDg-Fund,  August  22, 1861. 
W-joints.  The  mortar  in  the  newly-built  por-  The  estimates  of  the  area  of  China  Proper  vary 
tioQ  of  the  work  being  still  soft  and  plastic,  the  from  1,294,000  to  1,648,000  English  square 
pressure  of  the  wind  caused  a  lateral  deflection  miles ;  and  of  the  area  of  the  dependencies  of 
of  the  column,  amounting  to  7  feet  9  inches  China,  from  8,012,000  to  8,118,000  English 
from  the  vertical  at  the  top.  The  whole  struc-  square  miles.  The  total  area  of  China  and  de- 
tore  was  thereby  endangered,  and,  in  order  to  pendencies  is  g^ven  by  Behm  {Oeograph,  Jdhr- 
ftttore  its  stabiUty,  it  was  necessary  to  bring  Ouch^  vol.  ii.)  as  4,695,334  square  miles.  The 
it  back  to  the  vertical  line.  The  operation  of  population  of  China  Proper  was  in  1812  esti- 
sawing,  which  was  then  resorted  to,  consists  mated  at  361,998,179;  in  1842,  at  414,686,994; 
in  attacking  the  mortar-joints  at  the  windward  and  in  1866,  at  450,000,000.  The  population 
side,  and  to  reduce  their  thickness,  so  as  to  of  the  dependencies  of  China  is  estimated  as 
compensate  for  the  compression  of  the  mortar-  follows :    Mantchooria,  8,000,000 ;    Mongolia, 
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8,000,000;  Thlan-Sban-nanla  and  Thian- Shan- 
pelu,  together,  1,000,000 ;  Thibet,  11,000,000 ; 
Gorea,  9,000,000;  the  Loo-Ghoo  Islands  600,- 
000.  The  total  population  of  Ghina  and  de- 
pendencies would  therefore  be  abont  477,500,- 
000.  At  the  head  of  the  department  of  For- 
eign Affairs  is  Prince  Kung,  an  uncle  of  the 
Emperor.  The  empire  is  divided  into  eighteen 
provinces,  each  of  which  has  a  particular  ad- 
ministration, army,  and  finances.  The  Ghinese 
army,  according  to  a  recent  statement  (Moger, 
"  Recollections  of  Baron  Grosses  Embassy  to 
China  and  Japan,"  London,  1860),  consists  of 
about  600,000  men,  scattered  throughout  the 
empire.  Besides,  there  are  about  200,000  Tar- 
tars at  the  immediate  disposition  of  the  govern- 
ment. The  soldiers,  when  not  on  duty,  prac- 
tise some  trade  at  tneir  residences,  so  that  it 
may  be  said  that  Ghina  has  no  standing  army. 
The  revenue,  according  to  an  official  report 
made  in  1664,  amounted  to  £68,984,718.  The 
receipts  from  customs  in  the  ports  open  to  for- 
eign commerce,  from  1861  to  1866,  were  as  fol- 
lows : 


RoooloU, 
1861  to  1868. 

DuttM  mi4, 

DutieBon  TmportB 

"       Opium 

"       Exports 

Tonnaflre  Duties 

£1,297,606  i 

1,061,298  [ 

8,564,018 

219,257 

825,992 

58,726 

£8,266,852 

4,646,710 

217,782 

529,086 

27,249 

Duties  on  Coasting  Trade 
"     Native  Produce 

Total 

£6,521,896 

£8,686,629 
8,177,144 

1865 

The  foreign  commerce  in  the  year  1867,  ac- 
cording to  official  statements,  was  as  follows 
(value  expressed  in  taels,  one  tael  =  seven 
shillings) : 


PORTS. 

Importi. 

Bxporta. 

Shancrliai 

44,880,000 

7,860,000 

4,780,000 

6,800,000 

8,870,000 

160,000 

400,000 

750,000 

10,666 
770,000 
790,000 
870,000 

29.280,000 

Canton 

10.550.000 

Bwatow 

220,000 

Amoy 

1,760,000 
14,820,000 

Foocnow 

Takao 

20,000 

Tamsui 

60,000 

Jf  mflrpO  .   .   ,  T   T    .    r  T    .   t    .   T   -  - 

10,000 

r!hinar.1riAnar  ,,,.,.... 

* 

Einkiang 

Hankow r .  - 

670,000 
190,000 

Chefoo 

Tientsin. 

950,000 

Newchaag. . , 

10,000 

Total 

69,880,000 

67,900,000 

The  movement  of  shipping  in  the  years  1864 
to  1866  was  as  follows : 


YEARS. 


1866. 
1865. 
1864. 


Toanag*. 


6,877,582 
7,186,801 
6,685,486 


The  appointment  of  Mr.  Anson  Burlingame, 
United  States  ambassador  in  Pekin,  as  the  first 
ambassador  of  Ghina  to  the  United  States  and 


the  Governments  of  Europe,  has  already  bea 
announced  in  the  AmsruxL  Amebioak  Gtclop^ 
DiA  for  1867.  Information,  received  too  late  to  , 
be  made  use  of  in  our  former  volume,  shows 
how  this  appointment  came  to  be  made  and 
accepted.  Mr.  Burlingame,  as  American  min- 
ister, gave  the  Ghinese  Gk)vemment  ample 
proof  of  his  diplomatic  ability,  and  of  his  an- 
cere  friendliness  to  Ghina.  He  took  the  lead 
in  urging  the  adoption  of  what  is  known  as 
the  co()perative  policy,  by  which  the  auton- 
omy of  that  country  has  been  guaranteed, 
and  the  old  method  of  extorting  conoesaiHu 
by  menace  and  force  has  been  discarded.  He 
drew  up  a  paper  construing  the  doubtful  pas- 
sages in  the  treaties,  which  was  accepted 
by  all  the  members  of  the  diplomatic  body  at 
Pekin.  He  successfully  opposed  the  conces- 
sion of  territory  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
seaports  to  foreign  powers.  He  procured,  with 
the  assistance  of  Sir  Frederick  Bruce,  the  ex- 
clusion of  confederate  pirates  from  Ghinese 
waters.  He  induced  the  Ghinese  Government 
to  employ  Mr.  Pumpelly  to  make  a  thoroogh 
examination  of  the  coal-mines  of  Northern 
Ghina.  He  procured  the  grant  for  the  sab- 
marine  telegraph  from  Ganton  to  Nintsing. 
He  has  constantly  aided  the  missionaries  in 
their  work,  has  used  all  his  influence  to  pro- 
mote the  study  of  the  European  languages  and 
the  natural  sciences  in  Pekin,  and  has  induced 
the  Ghinese  Government  to  employ  foreigners 
in  its  custom-houses,  and  in  other  departments 
of  the  civil  service. 

Early  in  November,  Mr.  Burlingame  inform- 
ed the  Ghinese  Grovemment  that  he  intended 
to  resign  his  post  and  return  to  his  country. 
It  was  attempted,  unsuccessfully,  to  dissuade 
him  from  this  purpose.  Finding  him  resolnte, 
Prince  Kung  tendered  him  the  compliment  of 
a  farewell  dinner.  All  the  members  of  the 
council  of  Foreign  Affairs  were  present.  Ser- 
eral  mandarins  spoke  of  the  great  service 
which  Mr.  Burlingame  had  done  Ghina  during 
his  visit  to  Europe  and  this  country  in  1865. 
Mr.  Burlingame  answered  that  he  would  al- 
ways be  ready  to  say  a  good  word  for  their 
country  when  the  chance  should  present  itself 
to  him. 

The  idea  of  the  embassy  seems  to  have  been 
suggested  by  these  speeches.  The  Inspector- 
General  of  Gustoms  and  the  secretary  of  the 
British  Legation  were  consulted,  and,  two 
days  after  the  dinner,  a  deputation  of  high 
officials  waited  on  Mr.  Burlingame,  and  offerod 
him  an  appointment  as  ambassador.  He  ac- 
cepted on  the  single  condition  that  the  em- 
bassy ^'should  be  placed  in  all  respects  on  a 
footing  of  the  highest  respectability."  Mr.  Bur- 
lingame placed  his  resignation  as  American 
minister  m  the  hands  of  Dr.  Williams,  his 
secretary  of  legation.  A  week  afterwani  he 
received  his  credentials  from  the  hands  of 
Prince  £ung.  The  document  is  written  on 
yellow  silk,  and  bears  the  great  seal  of  the 
empire.    With  regard  to  the  Ghinese  offioiala 
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vho  were  selected  to  aocompanj  Mr.  Borlin-  named  for  their  plenipotentiarieB,  to  -wit,  the  Presi- 

same,  dispatches  were  addressed  to  the  forei^rn  ^®"*  ^'  ^®  United  States  of  America,  Wm.  H.  Sew- 

jdBi^ters  in  Peld^^  to. the  effect  that  Se  .S^^TSlLffii&^e^i^ 

Chinese  are  novitiates  in  the  art  of  foreign  ExtnioiSnaiy  and  MSniater  Plenipotentiair,  and 

diplomacy,  and  that  one  object  in  their  ap-  Chih-Kang  and  Son  ChiA-Ku,  of  the  second  Chinese 

pointmentis  to  fit  them  to  represent  China  at  14^  associated  Blgh  Envoys  and  Ministers  of  his 

the  c<]«Tt8  of  the  treaty  powers  at  a  flitnre  i^^  Migesty,  and  the  odd  plenipotontimes,  after 

dat^    Th.d(«.jn.ent  ^^  .  stron.  wieh  SSlSk^'.S^X.flS^JS.S^SJ.n'X'a^ 

on  the  part  of  the  Chinese  to  become  oetter  arddes ./    "          ^        ^         '^                   '^ 

understood  by  foreign  powers,  and  evinces  a  AxnoLi  1.  Hia  Midesty  the  Emperor  of  China, 

desire  to  enter  upon  a  course  of  progress.  being  of  the  opinion  tha£  in  maVing  oonoesBions  to 

Mr.  Borlingame  left  Pddn  on  thi  morning  ^^^!^ZT']^'^J^^]^Z'^°i*i^^' 

.rtf  V/v«^«i»kr.  oK4>i.      tta  «rjk«  ^^^^.wI  4.^  AV^  lege  Of  residing  on  certain  tracts  of  land,  or  resorting 

of  November  25th.    He  was  escorted  to  the  to  certain  waters  of  that  empire  for  the  purposes  of 

gates  by  all  the  foreign  reddents,  including  trade,  he  has  by  no  meana  nlinqoished  his  right  of 

^iia  coHeagnes  in  the  diplomatic  body.    In  his  eminent  domain  or  dominion  over  the  said  land  and 

write  were  the  late  Secretary  of  the  British  Le-  ^"ters,  hereby  agrees  that  no  such  concession  or 

m^  office  m  the  Maritime  Customs,  two  man-  United  Statea  the  right  to  attack  the  dtixens  of  the 

darins,  six  attaches  selected  from  the  new  col-  United  States  or  th<£propertv  within  the  ssid  landa 

lege  at  PekiiL  and  some  twenty  others.    The  ®'  waters ;  snd  the  United  states,  for  themselves, 

party  were  compeUed  to  stop  at  a  village  about  rfS!l!f.T1iXi^  ^^Sf  n^^^^ 

forty-five  miles  ifrom  Pekinfand  seJS^'to  that  SS^^^^iS^tt^^ 

city  ior  an  armed  escort  to  protect  them  from  tract  of  land  or  waters  of  the  said  empire ;  but  noth- 

a  forznidable  band  of  robbers  which  was  scour-  ^  in  this  article  shall  be  construed  to  prevent  the 

ms  the  district    Fortunately,  they  were  not  United  States  from  resisting  an  attack  by  any  hostile 

^^^fj\                                   rf»        ^  power  or  party  upon  their  atisens  or  their  property. 

tlT  T?"  1.                  •     ji     i.  cii.       t.  •       -r.  It  is  ftirthersgreed  that  if  any  right  or  interest  many 

Mr.  Borlingame  amved  at  Shanghai  on  De-  tract  of  land  hi  China  has  been  or  shall  hereafter  be 

cember  10,  1867,  and  sailed  from  there  for  granted  by  the  Government  of  China  to  the  United 

EoTope  on  February  25, 1868.    Before  leaving,  States  or  tnelr  citizens  for  puiposes  of  trade  or  com  • 

ha  made  a  visit  of  courtesy  to  the  Vicerc^,  Srt'SfcBSl"^th^?Ss'n^^ 

rwident  at  Nanking,    Prior  to  and  during  his  diction  over  persons  and  property  withiE  said  tract 

absence  the  omdal  proclamation  of  the  orea-  of  land,  except  so  fsr  as  that  right  may  have  been 

tion  of  the  mission  and  the  appointment  of  Mr.  expreisfy  relinquished  bv  treaty. 

Bnrlingame  was  issued,  and,  during  his  stdy  ^Art.!  The  United  fitates  of^merica  imd  his 

^SbaS|ai,theh^^^  Sl^e^^^lr^e^JToJ'cl'^^^ 

tnent   omciais    in    the    region    round    about  be  promoted,  agree  that  any  privilege  or  immunity 

Shanghu  made  official  calls  upon  Mr.  Burlin-  in  re8i>ect  to  trade  or  navigation  wi3iin  the  Chinese 

game,  and  manifested  in  every  way  the  ex-  dominions,  which  msv  not  have  been  stipulated  for 

treme  respect  and  awe  in  which  they  held  hm  gti^rA^^Su^enJ^iSfmry  S^'S 

m  consequence  of  tiie  poeitaon  in  which  he  cordingly,  but  not  hi  a  manner  or  spirit  incompatible 

had  been  confirmed,  and  the  unprecedented  with  the  trea^  stipulations  of  the  parties. 

dignity  conferred  upon  him.    It  was  found  Abt.  8.  The  Emperor  of  China  shall  have  the  right 

impoaiible  to  prevent  them  from  prostrating  -to  appoint  consuls  at  ports  oftheUidted  States,  who 

thSvee  b4re  Mr.  B,.plu«ame, .  «idjl  ?d»^,^X^li.'^.w'^n??,S 

could  only  remam  passive  and  receive  their  theUnitedStatesby  the  consuls  of  Great  Britian  and 

attentions.    On  March  81st,  Mr.  Burlingame  Bussia,  or  either  of  them, 

aad  the  other  members  of  the  embassy  arrived  Abt.  4.  The  twenty-ninth  article  of  the  treaty  of 

at  San  Francisco,  where  they  were  received  *^*l?**'5nSV^J^'^r?M'^/SI  J?*®^; 

^ritv  — .w^  v^«™      A  A«-  ..  iur^^  »♦««. ;«  G««  emption  of  Christian  citixens  of  the  Umted  States  and 

with  great  honors.    After  a  snort  stay  m  Ban  chmese  converts  from  persecution  hi  Chhia  on  ao- 

FrsnciMo,  Mr.  Burlingame  proceeded  to  Wash-  count  of  their  fidth,  it  is  further  agrtscd  that  citizens 

ington,  and  entered  at  once  into  negotiations  of  the  United  States  in  China  of  every  religious  per- 

for  a  treaty,  containing  additional  articles  to  suMion  and  Chineae  subjects  mthe  United  States 

fte  tmt7  of  Jnne  18,  1^8.  Ob  the  4th  of  S^SjT^rMS^^I/r^So^'^'JSn^ 
JtUt,  the  treaty  was  signed  in  Washington ;  on  of  their  reH(nous  fsith  or  worship  hi  either  countiy. 
the  11th  it  was  transmitted  to  the  Senate,  Cemeteriesfor  the  sepulture  of  tne  dead,  of  whatever 
wMch  on  the  16th  ratified  it,  with  but  few  nativity  or  nationality,  shall  be  held  in  respect  and 
aad  alight  modifications.  The  text  of  the  free  from  disturbance  or  proflmation. 
♦,-^*wZ-  1..4^A^j  vZ  *\i^  a^«.4>^  \a  .«  iv^ii^«r« .  Abt.  6.  The  Umted  States  of  America  and  the  Em- 
treaty,  as  ratified  by  the  Senate,  is  as  foUows :  ^f  China  cordially  recognize  tiie  inherent  and 

USiatmal  arUdet  to  the  tfwty  beCv^en  the  VnUsd  BtaUt  mi^enable  right  of  man  to  change  his  home  and  alle- 

of  Ameiiea  and  tht  Ta-Tmg  JSmpUrt,  of  the  1£th  qf  gp^nce,  and  auo  the  mutual  advantage  of  the  f^e  mi- 

Jim,  1858.  gration  and  emigration  of  their  dtizens  and  subjects 

fFiWraof,  since  the  oondnsion  of  the  treaty  between  respectively  from  the  one  country  to  the  other  for 

the  United  States  of  America  and  the  TarTsing  em-  purposes  of  curiosity,  trade,  or  as  permanent  Tesi- 

pire  (China),  of  the  18th  of  June,  1858,  circumstances  dents.    The  high  contrsoting  parties,  therefore,  Join 

We  ttiaen  showing  the  necessity  of  additionidarti-  in  reprobating  any  other  tjian  an  entirely  volun- 

des  thereto,  tiio  Preudent  of  ti^e  United  States  and  tary  emigration  for  these  purposes.    They  conse- 

the  togiut  sovereign  of  the  Ta-Tsing  empire  having  quentiy  agree  to  pass  laws  making  it  a  penal  offence 

Vou  VIII.— 8      ▲ 
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for  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  or  a  Chinese  subjeot  arrived  in  England,  he  was  at  first  receiyed 

to  take  Chinese  subjects  either  to  the  Umted  States  ^^h  studied  ooldness;  but  he  Buoceeded  in. 

Po'J^r^aS.'aSTt^feSS'tSSftaSS;  bm^singabontanrnderBtaadingwiththeEng^ 

ofthe  United  States  to  China  or  to  any  Other  foreign  Iwh  statesmen,  and  m  tinaUj  condading  & 

oountxy,  without  their  free  and  voluntaiy  consent  re-  treaty,   similar  to  the  one  with  the  United 

spectiveiy.  States.    As  the  result  of  the  agreement  with 

Abt.  6.  Citizens  of  the  United  States  visiting  or  Ohina.  the  London  7¥0Mtremflrk8.thfl.t£m!knd 

residing  in  China  shall  enjoy  the  same  privileges,  Ir^if^^lif^?^^^ 

immrafties,  or  exemptions,  in  iespect  to  travel  or^^  ?o^  ^f^^r  »»?  formally  recognizes  the  author- 

dence,  as  may  there  be  ei^joyed  by  the  citizens  or  sub-  ity  and  obligations  of  the  bnpreme  GrovemmeiK 

jects  of  the  most  favored  nation,  and,  reciprocally,  of  the  Ohmese  empire.     England  has  evmi 

Chinese  subjects  visiting  or  residing  in  the  United  insisted  on  this  reooffnition,  and  required  thasi 

2SS^.tftl47n^pr£.^^1il^^SL":2j  i*  -hould  be  mntaaT  Aritish^Jntoirt*  u1 
may  there  be  empyed  by  the  citizens  or  subjects  of  »ow  actually  resident  at  the  court  of  Pekin, 
the  most  favored  nation ;  but  nothing  herein  con-  charged  with  the  protection  of  British  interests -| 
tained  shall  be  held  to  confer  naturalization  upon  the  in  Ohina.  If  these  interests  are  attacked  or 
citizens  of  the  United  States  ^  C  Wna,  nor  upon  the  imperilled,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  minister  to  re- 
~&r  CU^^o?^^^^^  shall  ergoy  ^ons?^ate,  and  of  the  Chinese  Govemnent  to 
all  the  privileges  of  the  public  educational  institn-  attend  to  nis  representation.  I^  noweT^, 
tions  under  the  control  of  the  government  of  China,  British  representatives  in  various  parts  of  CbinA 
and  reciprocally  Chinese  subjects  shall  ei^oy  all  the  could  do  no  more  in  any  exigency  than  trans- 
privUeges  of  the  puWic  educational  institutions  under  ^^^  ^  complaint  to  Pekin,  much  mischief  migbt 
the  control  of  the  Qoyemment  of  the  Umted  States,  ^  j  vvi«4«c»u*i»  w  *  ^^^  i^w*-*  uuov***^*  -ue 
which  aie  enjoyed  in  the  respective  countries  by  the  5^  ^^^^  »>«K>^^  ^^  court  of  Pekm  could  inter- 
citizens  or  subjects  of  the  most  favored  nations.  The  fere.  Beservation  is  made,  therefore,  for  esses 
citizens  of  the  United  States  may  fteely  establish  and  of  actual  danger  to  life  and  property.  But  on 
maintain  schools  within  the  empire  of  China  i^  occasions  where  there  is  no  expectation  of  vio- 
i^'iTsiSlrSd'^^p';^  lence,  and  merely  a  conflict  o?  claims  or  dis- 
Joy  the  same  privileges  and  immunities  in  the  United  P^^  about  rights,  then  the  British  consol 
States.  shall,  instead  of  summoning  the  captain  of  the 
Abt.  8.  The  United  States,  slways  disclaiming  and  nearest  gunboat,  put  himself  directly  in  oom- 
discouraging  all  oractioes  of  unneoessa^  dicution  munication  with  fcs  superior  at  Pekin.  That 
and  intervention  by  one  nation  In  the  affidrs  or  do-  ***j**^"f««'*vu  wjuu  xuo  ouvoxwt  »u  x  ^»^  *« 
mestic  admhilstration  of  another,  do  hereby  finely  minister  would  succeed  m  obtaimng  the  de- 
disdidm  anv  intention  or  right  to  intervene  in  the  sired  consideration  or  redress,  foiling  which, 
domestic  aoministration  of  China  in  regard  to  the  the  Home  Government  might  be  consulted  as  to 
construction  of  ralkoads,  tdemphs,  or  otiier  mate-  ulterior  considerations,  and  might  transmit  its 
nal  internal  improvements.  On  the  other  hand,  his  j««:-:-.«  a*  *i»^  ^d^  ^f^i^^^^^^m  "u--  Pm- 
Majesty  the  Emperor  of  China  reserves  to  himself  tiie  deowwn.  At  the  close  of  tiie  year,  Mr.  Biff- 
right  to  decide  the  time  and  manner  and  oiroum-  Ungame  left  England  for  France ;  where  the 
stances  of  introduoinff  such  improvements  witlun  his  entire  press  received  him  with  favorable  corn- 
dominions.  With  this  mutual  understandmg,  it  is  ments  upon  the  objects  of  his  mission, 
agreed  by  the  contraotin*  parties  thi^,  tf  at  any  time  The  United  States  steamer  Shenandoah  visit- 
hereafter  his  Imperial  Hwesty  shall  determme  to  ^a*.i1^  w*uto^x  »«»«»  dmnuuvi  kTuwouuvau  »i« 
construct  or  cause  to  be  oonstoructed  works  of  the  S^**^®  ^^^  0^  Oorea,  but  could  obtain  no  ssta- 
character  mentioned,  within  the  empue,  and  shall  foctory  information  of  the  men  on  board  the 
make  apptication  to  the  United  States  or  any  other  steamer  Qeneral  Sherman,  which  was  wrecked 
S'**i?^*^??f'/'*'*^?®M?.^*^  ^5*  that  poUcy.  there  in  1867.  The  Shenandoah  returned  to 
SjhSu?tJS^  e^^ers^bf^^^yWy  'Z  ^^^'^o,  0^,.^^ /^^  l^^S,  and  reiK^rted,  that, 
Chinese  Government,  and  wiU  recomfiiend  to  other  "p^.  spending  four  days  m  soundmg  among 
nations  sn  equal  compliance  with  such  api|lication,  the  islands  which  lay  off  Oorea,  the  vessel  an- 
the  Chinese  Qovemment  in  that  ease  protecting  such  chored  inside  the  river  Ping-yang.    From  tills 

?KS??2L!f.SS.^m^i;Xnn^frSrt2^^  P^^*  s^^v^^*  ^^'0  coutinued  tm  the  2l8t  of 

them  a  reasonable  compensation  for  tneir  service.  a.»-:i  ^^i^^J^  ^  ^^i^t,  ^i i.  at:  _m  -  xu       *i.* 

In  feith  whereof  tiie  respective  Plempotentiaries  ^^^  ^^t^  *  P?"^*  ^^^^  ?6  miles  from  the 

have  signed  tins  treaty  and  hereunto  afllzed  the  seals  mouth,  where  the  natives  have  established  a 

of  their  arms.  military  station,  was  arrived  at.    This  was  the 

Done  at  Washington  tiie  fourth  day  of  July,  in  tiie  farthest  point  reached.    The  river  is  upwaid 

2d  sb^Xh^      ""       ""  ^  of  a  mile  wide,  and  from  six  to  eijht  fothoms 

^  ^  WILLIAM  H.  SEWABD  deep.    The  boat  in  which  the  ^enandoah's 

ANSON  BURLINGAME,'  officers  were  taking  soundings  was  here  fired 

CHIH-KANG,  upon,  and,  as  Captain  Febiger's  instructions 

SUN  CHIA-KU.  did  not  warrant  the  use  of  force,  farther  prog- 

The  new  treaty  was  received  in  the  United  ress  was  abandoned* '  From  all  that  could  be 

Slates  with  general  satisfoction,  and  Mr.  Bar-  learned,  it  was  believed  that  none  of  the  ill- 

lingame  and  his  embassy  were  the  recipients  fated  party  on  board  the  Greneral  Sherman  snr- 

of  great  ovations.    The  English  preas,  on  the  vived.    The  natives  in  their  statements  varied 

other  hand,  expressed  the  greatest  dissatisfao-  so  much,  that  they  betrayed  a  wish  to  conceal 

tion  with  the  new  treaty,  which  was  repre-  the  real  facts  of  the  case,  but  they  ftdly  agreed 

sented  as  a  victory  of  American  over  English  in  stating  that  all  who  were  on  board  perished. 

diplomacy,  and  as  altoge^er  made  in  the  in-       A  proclamation  was  issued  in  May,  notifying 

terest  of  Americans.    When  Mr.  Burlingame;.  the  disarmament  of  all  Ohinese  fishing-junks 
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traiiiiig  at  Hong-Kong.  This  measure  was  adopt-  ertj  and  honses,  including  a  temple  which  had 

ed  in  order'to  sappress  piraoj  in  those  waters,  Jost  been  completed  at  a  cost  of  $80,000.    A 

it  having  heen  found  that,  under  coyer  of  trad-  village  on  the  northern  extremity  of  the  island 

ing,  niuneroas  jnnkmen  yet  continue  their  old  suffered  greatlj,  having  lost  1.000  people.    The 

practice  u  freebooters.  number  of  lives  lost  was  estmiated  at  80,000. 

The  Chiistian  missionaries,  as  well  as  for-  Shocks  of  earthquake  were  also  felt  at  Bhang- 

eigners  in  general,  met  with  more  or  less  of  hu  and  Kingpo. 

oppositiiMi  in  their  labors,  both  from  the  peo-  The  Shangnai  Steam  Navigation  Company 
pie  and  from  provincial  authorities.  Violent  held  its  annual  meeting  in  February.  The  re- 
placards  against  the  Christian  religion  were  port  states  that  theprofits  for  the  year  amount 
posted  in  several  places.  An  anti-foreign  riot  to  806,000  taels.  They  have  paid  all  debts  and 
occurred  at  Yung  Chow,  near  Chin-Kiang.  have  14  first-class  steamers  running  to  Han- 
The  mob  burned  and  destroyed  some  mission-  kow,  Tientsin,  Chefoo,  Kingpo,  and  Hong- 
sry  premises,  and  attempted  to  murder  the  in-  Kong.  The  company  nave  purchased  three 
mates.  The  British  consul  at  Shanghid,  in  the  more  steamers — ^the  Express,  Manchua,  and 
British  ship  Binaldo,  instituted  an  inquiry  in  Warrior.  A  stock  dividend  of  50  ner  cent, 
the  matter  and  demanded  reparation.  When  upon  the  old  shares  of  1,000  taels  nas  been 
this  was  not  immediately  granted,  three  British  declared.  New  stock  is  to  be  issued  at  100 
war-vessels  went  up  to  Nanking  and  threatened  taels  ner  share,  and  the  old  stock  can  be  con- 
to  enforce  the  demand.  The  Chinese  authori-  verteci  into  new  stock  at  a  pro-rata  proportion. 
ties  then  yielded.  In  reply  to  the  remonstrance  The  existence  of  extensive  coal-fields  in  China 
of  the  French  consul-general,  the  following  has  been  long  known.  Recent  researches,  of 
procLmiation  was  issued :  persons  competent  to  express  opinions,  have 

(kUibHr  7, 1868.  demonstratea  that  these  fields  are  distributed 

JoMtfot  TiaSa  to  Oe  Oonmil-Gmtna  of  Ihuun  oi  over  wide  districts  and  are  well  situated  for 

Skanffim;  utility.    They  may  be  found  near  Newchwang, 

Noble  CovsultQtsebal  :   I  have  received  your  Pekin,  and  Chefoo,  in  the  north :  at  different 

^prtch  on  the  rabjoct  of  the  anonymous  procUmsr  ^^^  along  the  Tang-tse-Bjang  Rivers,  and 

tion  fixed  to  the  Great  East  Gate,  etc.  J'^^,  ti««V/5-^  :«  ♦Va\S«*«-.  .«^  y>.^v  ^Pci„„ 

Thekwv  of  the  empiie  Btrictly  forbid  these  anony-  ^®"  Hankow  m  the  centre,  and  back  of  Bwa- 

mona  prodamations,  and  I  have  oidered  the  Che-  tow  and  Canton  in  the  south.  Mr.  Pumpelly  be- 

Hsien  to  find  out  and  severely  punish  the  offenders,  lieves  that,  in  respect  of  the  extent  of  her  coal- 

At  the  tame  time,  I  will  issue  a  prodamation,  of  fields,  China  is  not  less  favored  than  the  United 

which  I  herewith  forward  a  copy :  g^^^ .  ^^^  ^^  ^  ^^U  ^  ^^Yien,  is  unwilling 

„                    raoci^^Tiov.  f^^j  that  the  coal  is  of  equally  good  quality. 

The  eonaid-genenl  of  Franoe  having  advised  me  Important  gold-fields  were  discovered  in  the 

SfSeSISTSL^t^^^'^aS^  neighWhood%f  Chefoo.    Large  numbers  of 

spread  about  with  andaoious  eifronteiy.  he  begs  me  foreigners  were  going  to  them,  notwithstand- 

to  find  out  and  puniah  the  offendera.  and  at  the  same  ing  the  fact  that  the  authorities  had  forbidden 

time  forwards  me  the  prodlamation  In  (question.  u    ftn'd  the  foreign  consuls  had  warned  their 

eonatrnction  of  ehnrehas  and  the  propagation  of  the  anthonties  were  finally  induced  to  protect  the 

Cbmtian  religion,  as  done  by  Europeans  in  the  em-  foreign  miners. 

pire  of  Chio^  are  anthorized  by  the  treaty ;  and  fur-  Some  of  the  northern  provinces  were  again 

xhtT  it  ia  optional  wWi  eveiy  indljidual  tofoUow  or  considerably  troubled  dunng  the  early  part  of 

Ll^^^-SSLSSa.'Si&^^ntS^^tl.t^  S  Ve«  b/the  movemente^f  tihe  Nlenfei  «.d 


It  i5  evidentfy  a  violation  of  the  laws.    I  have  given  Mohammedan  rebels.    At  one  time  they  were 

orden  to  the  Che-Haien  to  find  out  the  authors  of  this  threatening  Tientsin,    after   winning  several 

procUmation,  and  to  puniah  them  severely.    I  also  rictories  over  the  Imperialists.    Business  in 

pubUih  ^  prodamati^  to  inform^  inhabitants  Tientsin  was  completely  paralyzed.    The  Tien- 

blil^rSd^^^  «n  authorities  ei5olled\%on^derable  numb^ 

»e  pv^Ut^  and  thi^the  light  to  propagate  reli-  of  miUtia,  and  put  the  ramparts  in  a  state  of 

inoQ  ia  contained  in  the  treaty.    In  fhture,  Uierefore,  defence.    The   foreigners   also  formed  them- 

a^moBt  preeerve  peace  and  hannony.  and  each  be  selves  into  a  defence  corps,  to  aid  the  British 

obey  wffl  be  arrested,  judged,  and  punUhed  with-  rebels,  at  this  tmie,  consisted  of  three  diff(M^Bnt 

r-at  remiaskm,  and  with  all  the  severity  of  the  law.  factions,   which  had  united :   TaepmRS,  from 

Tiemble!  Honan;  Nienfei,  from  Shantung;  andMoham- 

The  Government  at  Pekin  invariably  showed  medans,  from  8hansi.    The  danger  was,  how- 

a  firai  resolution  to  protect  tibe  missionaries  ever,  averted,  and  in  the  latter  months  of  the 

sod  foreigners.  year  the  operations  of  the  rebels  were  of  little 

The  Island  of  Formosa  suffered  greatly  from  importance, 

an  earthquake  which  took  place  on  December  CLARE,  Rev.  Labak,  D.  D.,  an  eminent  and 

18, 1867.    The  shock  pursued  almost  a  direct  venerable  Methodist  clergyman,  bom  in  Haver- 

coorse  over  the  ishmd  from  Eeelung  to  Yamsin^  hill,  N.  H.,  July  19,  1778 ;  died  at  Middletown, 

at  which  latter  place  it  was  felt  very  severely,  as  Conn.,  November  28,  1868.    In  his  childhood 

vellinlossof  me  as  in  the  destruction  of  prop-  his  parents  removed  to  Bradford,  Vt.,  where 
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he  obtained  a  fair  academical  edncation.  He  and  advocated  the  Compromise  measures  of 
was  not  brought  into  contact  with  the  Meth-  1850.  An  issne  being  taken  on  this  latter  qnes- 
odists  until  he  was  nineteen  years  of  age,  and  tion  bj  the  Southern  rights  extremists  of 
the  succeeding  year  (1798)  united  with  a  Meth-  Georgia,  he  wqb  nominated  for  Governor  by 
odist  church,  and  soon  became  active  as  a  the  Union  party  in  1851,  and  after  a  violent 
class-leader  and  exhorter.  He  commenced  contest  elected  by  a  large  m^ority.  At  the 
preaching  in  1800,  and  in  1801  joined  the  New-  expiration  of  his  term  of  service  as  GoTemor, 
X  ork  Conference,  and  entered  upon  the  itin-  in  1853,  he  resumed  the  practice  of  law,  bet 
erant  work,  in  which  he  continued  with  un-  still  took  an  active  part  in  politics.  In  1855 
flagging  zeal  and  great  success  for  fifty  years,  he  was  again  elected  to  Congress,  and  in  the 
in  X^ew  England,  New  York,  and  Canada.  He  canvass  of  1856  advocated  Mr.  Bachanim^s 
attained  a  high  reputation  as  a  successful  and  election  throughout  the  Northern  8tates.  Im- 
able  preacher.  In  1819  he  offered  the  first  res-  mediately  on  Mr.  Buchanan^s  accession  to  the 
olution  in  favor  of  forming  the  Missionary  So-  presidency,  he  nominated  Mr.  Cobb  Secretary 
cioty  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  ChurclJ  and,  of  the  Treasury.  His  administration  of  this 
in  conjunction  with  Nathan  Bangs  and  Eree-  important  department  of  the  (Government  was 
bom  Garretson,  prepared  its  constitution.  He  creditable  to  the  administration  of  wbicb  he 
was  also  one  of  the  founders,  and  most  was  a  member.  He  early  believed  that  seces* 
active  and  zealous  patrons,  of  the  Wesleyan  sion  was  necessary  for  tbe  security  of  the  South, 
University  at  Middletown,  Conn.,  and  when  he  and  soon  began  to  make  preparations  for  it. 
had  passed  his  half  century  in  tne  itinerancy,  He  found  the  Treasury  fuU,  and  the  bonds  rep- 
he  withdrew  from  active  labor  in  preaching  resenting  the  national  debt  at  a  premium  of 
(in  1851)  and  settled  himself  at  Middletown,  sixteen  to  eighteen  per  cent  He  used  the  snr- 
that  he  might  the  better  watch  over  the  uni-  plus  funds  in  the  Treasury  in  purchasing  this 
versity.  He  was  a  man  of  clear  intellect  and  indebtedness  at  this  high  premimn.  hut  the 
decided  opioions,  a  voluminous  reader  and  a  approach  of  the  struggle  so  affected  the  na- 
sound  and  able  thinker,  and  withal  of  genial,  tional  credit  that  he  was  compelled  to  attempt 
cheerful  nature,  winning  in  a  remarkable  de-  to  borrow  at  an  exorbitant  discount  the  monev 
gree  the  love  and  esteem  of  all  with  whom  he  necessary  to  defray  tiie  ordinary  expenses  of 
was  brought  in  contact.  the  Gh)vemment.  On  the  10th  of  December, 
COBB,  HowBLL,  a  Southern  statesman,  bom  1860,  he  resigned,  giving  as  his  reason  that  ^ 
at  Cherry  Hill,  Jefferson  County,  Ga.,  Septem-  State  of  Georgia  (then  about  to  secede)  reqmred 
ber  7, 1816 ;  died  suddenly  in  New  York  City,  his  services,  and  l^at  he  regarded  it  as  his  da^ 
October  9,  1868.  He  was  educated  at  Frank-  to  give  his  services  first  of  all  to  his  native 
lin  College,  Athens,  where  he  graduated  in  State,  and,  as  she  was  about  to  separate  from 
1834.  He  then  turned  his  attention  to  the  the  Union,  to  join  his  fortunes  with  hers. 
study  of  the  law,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  Returning  to  Georgia,  he  at  once  entered  heart 
in  1836.  The  first  office  held  by  him  was  that  and  soul  into  the  contest,  addressed  the  peo- 
of  Solicitor-General  of  the  Western  Circuit  of  pie  of  the  State,  and  urged  forward  the  sece*- 
Georgia,  to  which  position  he  was  eleeted  by  sion  movement.  He  was  one  of  the  delegates 
the  Legislature  in  1837.  He  held  the  office  for  from  Georgia  to  the  Congress  of  the  seceded 
three  years,  and  durmg  that  period  laid  the  States  whidi  met  at  Montgomery,  Alabama, 
foundations  of  an  extensive  and  lucrative  prac-  February  4,  1861,  and,  on  its  assembling,  vas 
tice.  In  1843  commenced  his  long  and  stormy  chosen  President.  This  Congress  (snbseqnently 
congressional  career.  He  was  elected  a  mem-  known  as  the  Provisional  Congress)  prepv^ 
ber  of  the  House  of  Bepresentatives  four  times  and  adopted  the  constitution  of  the  Oonfed- 
in  succession,  serving  from  1843  to  1851,  and  eracy,  and  continued  in  power  for  a  yean 
distinguished  himself  by  his  familiarity  with  having  four  sessions,  two  at  Montgomery  asa 
the  rules  of  the  House,  his  skill  as  a  debater,  two  at  Bichmond,  over  all  of  whi<£  Hr.  Cobo 
his  vehement  professions  of  love  for  the  Union,  presided.  Of  the  First  Confederate  ^^°C^ 
and  his  equally  earnest  advocacy  of  State  which  assembled  February  18, 1862,  Mr.  Cobb 
rights.  His  imperiousness,  and  his  bold  cham-  was  not  a  member ;  but,  having  done  his  utmost 
pionship  of  slavery,  naturally  made  him  the  to  organize  the  opposition,  he  was  with^'J^ 
loader  of  the  Southern  party  in  the  House  in  from  civil  office,  not  being  a  favorite  with  Mr. 
the  Thirtieth  Congress,  and  at  the  commence-  Davis.  On  the  demand  of  the  Georgian  J^^?' 
ment  of  the  Thirty-first  Congress  he  was  their  hers,  the  Confederate  Congress  appointed  ni^ 
candidate  for  the  speakership.  The  contest  brigadier-general,  and  subsequently  promotefl 
was  a  long  one,  sixty-three  ballots  being  cast,  him  to  a  m«oor-generalship,  but,  though  not 
and  the  effort  to  elect  a  Speaker  under  the  lacking  personal  courage,  he  had  but  little  b^^' 
majority  rule  proving  unsuccessful,  a  plurality  tary  experience,  and  never  distinguished  him 
was  declared  sufficient  to  elect,  and  he  was  self  as  an  officer,  and  indeed  was  not  a  w' 
choseUy  receiving  one  hundred  and  two  votes,  ticipator  in  any  very  considerable  engagement 
Bobert  0.  Winthrop,  of  Massachusetts,  having  At  the  dose  of  the  war,  he  was  still  strong 
ninety-nine,  and  twenty  (Free-Soil)  scattering,  opposed  and  hostile  to  all  the  new  ^^^^ 
He  demanded  the  extension  of  slavery  into  Cd-  for  reconstruction,  introduced  and  adoptjji  oy 
ifomia  and  New  Mexico  by  Federal  authority,  Congress,  as  calculated  to  retard  the  restora- 
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tioQof  the  South  to  the  Union,  keep  back  its  marca,  and  demanded  a  refonn  in  the  federal 

prosperity,  and  destroy  the  negro  race.    He  Constitution. 

Med,  notwithstanding  his  inteUectoal  abili-       The  larger  portion  of  the  republic  remained 

£fes  and  eloqaence,  the  power  of  comprehend-  free  from  civil  war.    Disturbances  in  Tolima 

ing  the  true  condition  of  his  country,  as  viewed  in  the  early  part  of  the  year  were  soon  snp- 

by  the  people  of  the  Union  States,  and  the  pressed.    Only  the  State  of  Panama  soffered 

spirit  to  oodperate  with  them.    His  aeath  was  severely  from  internal  strife.    On  the  5th  of 

the  resait  of  disease  of  the  heart  July,  when  it  had  become  known  that  the 

COLOMBIA,  Unxtkd  Statss  of,  a  republic  election  for  President  of  the  State  had  gone  in 

in  Sooth  America.*^    President,  for  the  term  favor  of  the  Conservative  candidate.  Dr.  Ama- 

of  lS6d  to  1870,  Santos  Gutierrez;  American  dor,  thus  defeating  the  Government  (LiberaJ) 

minister  in  Oolombia,  P.  J.  Sullivan,  appointed  candidate,  Arosemena,  a  revolution  broke  out 

in  1867.    In  the  budget  for  186^*67,  the  rev-  in  the  city  of  Panama,  which  resulted  in  the 

enne  and  expenditures  were  each  estunated  at  declaration  of  General  Fernando  Ponce  as  Pro- 

^350,000  piastres.    The  public  debt,  in  1861,  visionid  President.     General  Ponce  at  once 

was  reported  to  amount  to  44  million  piastres,  issued  the  following  proclamation : 

U,690,moi  wHchbeloi^ed  to  English  cr^^  p  ^^  g  „e8. 

smn  of  488,204  piastres  was  set  down  as  mter-       and  of  th/2vereii^  StaU  of  Bznami.  and  Ito^ 
est  of  the  pubho  debt    The  federal  army,  m       visional  B^tOrnt  of  tUt  BtaU^  to  his  feUouh 
time  of  peace,  numbers  2,000  men;    in  the       citiMsnt: 
event  of  war  tne  several  States  are  obliged  to       The  people  and  army  of  the  capital  have  aponta- 

offer  a  contingent  of  one  per  cent  of  the  popu-  ^^^7  «^«^  ""«  ^  i^J^.t^J^^J^^^'^l  ^^  ^^ 

i«^^«       TkT^n  1 XI V-     ^      —       T    V  tT-  executive  govemment  of  the  State,  to  save  the  cause 

iadon.     The  Colombian  Govemment  clamwi  ©fUberty,  which  i»  to-day  threatened  in  this  beauti- 

altogether  a  territory  of  about  518,000  English  ftQ  and  important  section  of  Colombia.    You  know 

square  miles,  while  other  statements  (not  giv-  the  oauae  wmch  haa  given  riae  to  the  popular  move- 


4<3,   not  mdoding   the  imcivilized    Indians,  aubjugate  the  great  liberal  majority  wd  cheidc  the 

whose  number  is  estimated  at  126,000.    The  rapid  pmreaa  which  thia  Btate  ahould  necessarily 

federal  capital  at  present  is  Bogota,  with  a  ponue.    fhave  accepted  the  honor  with  which  mv 

population  of  40,000  inhabitants,  but  many  de-  S^;'[:S!??5^^i,'\I1«^^^ 

«.irA  +rfc  i»«^A  *v^  -A«*  ^f  ♦!»«  a3;Ia.«i  n^^^«n  "*®'>  ^^^  "^™  ^»  miimcy  has  stood  in  tlie  ranks  of 

sire  to  have  the  seat  of  the  federal  Govern-  ^hose  who  have  fought  for  liberty  and  right,  should 

ment  tranafeired  to  Panama.    The  miports  of*  not  withhold  Ma  services  when  he  sees  the  cause  of 

the  ports  of  Panama  and  Colon  (Aspinwall)  the  trae  republic  threatened.    Isthmians,  we  are  pos- 

were,  in  1864  valued  at  $85,000,000,  and  the  •cssors  of  the  most  important  point  of  the  globe,  and 

exports  at  $67,000,000.    1^1865  tiiere  arrived  JLVi^^iS^SS  Iwch  driS^d  ^^^^ 

m  li-anama  853  vessels,  of  860,206  tons.    The  municate,  but  also  that  it  should  be  an  asylum  for  all 

number  of  arrivals  in  Colon,  in  1864^  was  556  the  oppressed.    Let  us  found  institutions  capable  in 

vessels,  together  of  485,044  tons,  their  beneficent  exercise  to  open  out  the  prosperity 

The  new  President  Santos  Gutierrez,  en-  ofthiscountiy,and  giveltrespectobiHtyinthe  eyes 

te^jjponlu.offi<»5nthelatof  ApriT  Hie  ltS.'?;^'i^-.i^%~{?'^'lS*rirSS! 

nrst  acts  were  received  with  favor  by  all  poht-  imous  in  assisting  that  peace  may  be  eternal  within 

leal  parties.    He  offered  seats  in  the  cabinet  to  the  limits  whi^uie  two  oceans  have  marked  out  for 

several  prominent  men  of  the  (Conservative)  this  oountiy,  and  plenty  will  be  spread  out  before  us, 

«P^n,  who  however  decW  .  In  the  "l^'^^'JSSLltW'^^frjI^^i  m, 

foer  months  of  the  year  he  became  mvolved  pleasure  to  remember  that  my  modesi  country  has 

in  a  Tiolent  conflict  with  the  Conservative  been  up  to  the  present  time  so  respected  by  friendly 

party  of  several  States.     The  Conservative  nations.  Theoonduct  of  the  governors  of  tnisrepub- 

Fresident  of  the  State  of  Cundinamarca,  Seller  ^"h  «?^»y»  ^^^hy  and  to  be  respected  in^^thdr  foreign 

Tini««A  r«*;^-.^»  T7^«^...   «r«-  «.».^JkL;i   ^^a  relations,  and  the  protection  of  strangers  visiting  our 

AgMao  Gutierrez  Vergara,  was  arreted,  and  ^^^  -^  ^^  ^e  bulwark  of  the  people  who  enter  in 

w«  field  a  prisoner  even  after  the  Supreme  ^e  race  of  civilization.    Your  houses  and  property 

Conrt  had  declared  the  arrest  and  imprison-  will  be  respected,  and  public  treaties  will  be  neid  in- 

ment  unconstitutional.    In  December,  the  new  violate  dunng  the  short  period  of  my  administration, 

(libeMl^  T^crialotivA  AmatoWv  nf  nnnrlinamAT-  Soldiers  of  the  battalion  Santander,  I  entertam  the 

ca  condemned  the  President  of  the  State  to  the  firee,  and  that  you  wiU  never  be  unworthy  of  the 

^ptjears  in  the  chiun-gang,  and  deprived  him  honorable  title  by  which  you  are  distinguished.    The 

of  all  right  to  ever  after  hold  any  office.    After-  name  of  ihe  hero  of  Boyaca  is  the  greatest  decoration 

»ard  the  Assembly  granted  him  a  pardon,  with  which  you  can  be  adorned,  and  in  the  moment 

»liU  *\^  ^l«^^^^r,.^^r^^^.^A  y^Z^^  o-  ll  of  danger  you  ought  te  mutate  his  example. 

I  u  ^  Conservatives  looked  ^pon  as  an  Fellow-cltizensfbefore  a  constituted  assembly, which 

Mt   The  Legislatures  of  the  States  of  Tou-  should  unite  soon  te  regukte  the  situation  of  the  State, 

oa  and  Antioquia  solemnly  protested  against  I  will  lay  down  my  authority  and  present  myself  to 

tie  remoTal,  by  the  President  of  the  Eepublic,  give  an  account  of  my  acto.                     T>r.T^n-P 

of  the  constitutional  govemment  of  Ciidinal  FEENANDO  PONCE. 

jForotber  statistical  infonnatlc^AHnuALA^E.  ,«  ^^*!?ff  P?^^*!^^^^^^^^ 

KAxCiaQp.sDu  for  1807.  ^^  ^  state  of  war,  suspenoing  constitutional 
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guarantees,  preventing  more  than  four  persons  dential  chsxr.  A  portion  of  those  pr^ 
talldng  together  after  ten  o^olock,  p.  ic.,  pro-  into  the  service  were  Oosta  Bicans  and  Xicj 
hibiting  any  vessel  leaving  Panama  for  other  raguans  who  had  jast  arrived  in  the  isthmj 
parts  of  the  State  without  special  permit,  and  on  a  contract  to  work  on  the  railroad.  Tl 
stopping  the  transit  of  the  Kio  Grande.  The  expedition  was  successfoLand  the  Oonserri 
administration  of  Ponce  onlj  lasted  eight  tives  had  to  submit.  In  December,  Oorreo^ 
weeks.  On  the  28th  of  August  President  was  formally  elected  President  of  the  StAte. 
Ponce  and  his  principal  genertd,  Mesa,  took  a  In  consequence  of  the  frequent  revohtioa 
pleasure-trip  to  Aspinwall.  On  the  morning  which  have  of  late  taken  place,  the  finance 
of  the  29th,  General  Buenaventura  Oorreoso,  of  Panama  are  in  a  most  deplorable  oondidoi 
commander  of  the  battalion  Panama,  during  Every  cent  that  could  be  raised  for  years  pasj 
their  absence,  had  an  attack  made  on  the  bar-  either  by  taxes,  forced  loans,  or  sales  of  projl 
rack.  The  guard,  and  afterward  the  other  sol-  erty,  has  been  spoilt  to  aid  certain  politid 
diers,  were  disarmed,  and  the  militia  installed  cliques  and  keep  up  a  large  standing  army,  tli 
in  their  stead.  There  was  little  show  of  re-  only  use  of  which  is  to  assist  in  overthrowioj 
sistance,  except  by  a  Oaptain  Mesa,  who  was  the  government.  President  Oorreoso,  findinj 
shot  dead  by  a  mulatto  officer  named  Aispuru,  himself  without  money,  levied  upon  the  istb 
opposite  the  barracks.  On  the  return  of  Ponce  mus  a  commercial  tax  of  $188,000,  of  whicl 
and  Mesa  to  Panama,  the  latter  was  immedi-  the  city  of  Panama  was  to  pay  $100,000,  ad 
ately  arrested,  and  the  former,  though  he  is-  Aspinwall  $20,000.  The  tax  was,  in  particak 
sued  a  proclamation,  saying  the  allur  was  an  unbearable  burden  to  the  foreign  mer 
merely  a  row  among  his  officers,  resigned  his  chants.  It  appears  from  the  official  record^ 
position  as  Provisional  President  the  same  that,  out  of  the  one  hundred  and  seventj-fini 
evening,  and  issued  another  document  the  next  tax-payers  who  are  taxed  one  hundred  thon^ 
day,  saying  he  was  forced  to  do  so,  owing  to  the  sand  dollars,  sixty-four  are  foreigners,  and  pai 
occurrences  of  the  previous  day.  His  resigna-  $86,520;  while  one  hundred  and  eleven  an 
tion  was  at  once  accepted,  and  General  Oorre-  native,  and  pay  $13,480,  being  an  average  of 
oso  installed  as  Provisional  President.  The  $1,350  per  head  on  the  foreign,  and  $121  aa 
latter  at  once  formed  a  new  administration,  the  native  merchants  and  traders.  In  the  tovn 
The  Conservative  party,  in  the  interior,  refused  of  Aspinwall  the  tax  averages  $20  per  head  on 
to  submit  to  the  administration  of  both  Ponce  the  entire  population,  and  of  the  $20,000  levied 
and  Oorreoso.  After  the  accession  of  the  latter  on  that  place  fully  $17,000  were  to  be  paid  b; 
to  power,  the  people  of  the  Department  of  Ohi-  foreigners.  Taking  the  entire  commercial  tax 
riqui  established  an  independent  government  levied  on  the  isthmus,  with  a  popnlatioo 
of  their  own,  with  SefLor  Aristidcs  Obaldia  as  somewhere  between  150,000  and  250,000,  at 
Commander  of  the  Forces.  They  had  800  men,  $138,000,  the  foreign  portion  of  that  popnla- 
well  armed,  and  expected  to  raise  2,000  in  case  tion  would  pay  $108,520,  while  the  natives 
of  need,  though  they  had  not  arms  for  so  large  would  pay  $29,480,  or  less  than  one-third  tht 
a  force.  The  soldiers  sent  there  by  the  State  sum.  The  right  of  increasing  the  commercial 
government  had  an  encounter  with  the  men  of  tax  from  the  amount  originally  fixed  b;^  tbe 
the  department,  and  were  badly  beaten,  five  Government  of  the  republic,  the  law  gojem- 
of  their  men  being  killed,  as  well  as  the  gov-  ing  which  is  still  in  force,  namely,  (25  per 
ernor^s  secretary  and  their  commander  tSken.  month  as  the  maximum,  to  the  enormons  pro- 
prisoners.  Theythen  joined  the  Obaldia  forces,  portions  which  it  has  now  assumed,  has  been 
On  the  receipt  of  the  news  of  this  defeat  in  annually  disputed  by  the  Panama  merchants, 
Panama,  President  Oorreoso  issued  the  follow-  who,  however,  in  consideration  of  the  poverty 
ing  proclamation :  of  the  State,  submitted  to  the  imposition  ratner 
Abtiolb  1.  The  State  is  declared  In  a  state  of  war.  than  take  the  trouble  of  testing  the  matter;  and 
Abt.  2.  The  traffic  in  arms  and  ammuniUon  is  so  it  went  on  increasing  year  after  year  trom 
positively  prohibited.  ,  „  ^ ,  ,  ten  to  twenty  per  cent.,  until  in  1868  it  rose 
.t^;i!:d?^>,?^J?^:^'Ll:t^^^  nearly_seventy  per  cent,  over  1867,    Thecoin- 


emor,  alcalde,  etc  to  reftise  to  pay  a  dollar  beyond  the  legitimate 
A  second  procUmation  was  as  follows :  $25  allowed  by  law.    The  fact  of  the  Legisla- 
ABnoM  1.  All  Colombians,  resident  in  the  State,  ^ure  passing  &  law  to  enforce  this  tax  they  con- 
between  the  ages  of  sixteen  and  sixty,  are  called  to  sidered  no  proof  of  its  legality.    The  ^^ 
"?L.  o   A.  ♦^^  ^^i .  ...V.  . ^dy  y^^  ago  passed  certain  laws  regarding 


cruitingUst.  acted  from  the  companies  under  these  iaj^=j 

The  membcTB  of  the  battalion  Union  shall  present  until  at  length  they  became  so  onerous  tnai 

themselves  armed,  etc.  the  companies  determined  to  test  the  qnestm 

President  Oorreoso  then  started  for  Chiri-  at  Bogota  of  the  right  of  the  Legislature  to 

qui,  with  three  hundred  men,  some  of  them  levy  such  taxes.    The  General  Government  ai 

conscripts,  leaving  Juan  Mendoza  in  the  presi-  once  decided  the  tax  to  be  a  direct  violation 
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of  the  national  laws,  and  it  was  in  consequenoe 
finallj  put  a  stop  to,  though  not  a  dollar  of 
all  the  uioosands  flraadnlentlY  collected  under 
protest  was  eyer  reftinded.  In  the  samewaj 
the  agents  of  the  companies  were  taxed  at 
first  very  moderately;  by  degrees  the  tax  got 
up  to  ^  per  month ;  even  this  was  paid  by 
them  nther  than  complain,  bnt.  when  the  at- 
tempt was  made  to  raise  it  tcom  $75  to  (850  per 
month,  the  agents  refbsed  to  pay,  and  on  the 
matter  being  referred  to  Bogota  it  was  again 
decided  that  there  was  no  law  by  which  the 
agencies  conld  be  taxed  a  single  cent.  Not- 
Tithstandiog  these  oft-reoeated  attempts  to 
force  money  illegally  from  them,  the  companies 
sedngthe  poverty  of  the  treasury  of  the  State, 
Tolmitarily  agreed  to  contribute  a  monthly 
donation  of  $100  each,  to  enable  the  Govern- 
ment to  ke^  up  a  police  force,  and  have  since 
continned  to  pay  tnis  sum.  At  the  close  of 
tiie  year  the  difficulty  between  the  merchants 
and  the  Government  of  Panama  was  not  set- 
tled. 

In  November,  the  Legislature  of  the  State 
of  Santander  improved  a  proposition  presented 
Ij  Deputy  Mantella,  relative  to  the  contract 
of  the  Panama  Railroad,  as  follows : 

"The  Legialatlve  Assembly  of  the  State^  in 
use  of  the  power  ceded  to  it  in  Art  25  of  the 
national  Gonstitulion,  gives  its  vote  of  nullity: 

Abtou  1.  To  the  oontraot  refoimatoiy  of  that  of 
15th  Aiiril  of  ISfiO,  relative  to  the  oonstniotioii  of  a 
nilioaa  from  one  ocean  to  another,  over  the  iBthmiu 
cf  Panama,  celebrated  5th  July,  1867,  between  the 
SGcretaij  of  State  of  the  United  States  of  Colombia 
and  Geoige  M.  Totten,  £ngineer-ln-Chief  and  gen- 
exiL  meai  of  the  Panama  Bailioad. 

Axt.  i.  To  the  approval  given  to  said  oontract  by 
the  natioBal  Exeoatove  power. 

Abt.  8.  To  ite  decree  of  Cons^ea  issued  16th 
August,  18ST,  approving  the  said  Congress. 

An.  4.  To  the  decree  of  the  Executive  of  IGth 
Aagaaij  1867,  promulgating  as  a  law  of  the  republic 
the  lenalatiTB  decree  approving  the  contract  cele- 
brated 6th  July,  1867,  reformatory  of  that  of  16th 
Apiil,  I860,  relative  to  the  construction  of  a  railroad 
from  one  ocean  to  another  over  the  Isthmus  of  Pan- 
sma. 

^^The  Legislature  calls  upon  the  Assemblies 
of  the  States  of  Antioquia,  Oauca,  Oundina- 
msrcs,  and  Magdalena  to  issue  a  resolution  of 
the  same  nature.  This  vote  is  to  be  conununi- 
cftted  to  the  national  Congress,  to  the  Su- 
preme Federal  Oourt,  to  the  national  Ezeou- 
tive  power,  and  to  the  Legislative  Assemblies 
of  the  States." 

General  Acosta,  Provisional  President,  after 
the  expulsion  of  President  Mosquera  in  1867, 
vas,  in  1868,  sent  to  the  United  States  as 
tgent  for  the  Generid  Government,  to  enter 
into  negotiations  at  Washin^n  in  regard  to 
the  canal  scheme  across  the  isthmus,  or  rather 
to  conclude  the  arrangements  made  at  Bogota 
by  Minister  Sullivan.  The  Gk>vemment  of 
Washington,  for  the  same  purpose,  sent  the 
Hon.  C^eb  Gushing  to  Bogota. 

On  June  27th,  m  the  Corps  Legislatif  of 
Trance,  the  contract  made  witli  the  General 


Transatlantic  Steamship  Company,  for  the 
transportation  of  the  mails  to  Panama  and 
Chili,  was  approved.  This  convention  pro- 
poses that  the  Government  should  advance 
the  company  four  milliona  of  ft'ancs  to  facili- 
tate the  construction  of  three  new  steamers, 
and  pay  an  annual  subsidy  of  750,000  francs 
as  a  postal  contribution,  and  fhrdier,  guarantee 
fh>m  the  1st  of  July,  1868,  an  interest  of  five 
per  cent  on  the  capital  of  the  company 
already  invested  in  the  present  service  as  well 
as  on  that  to  be  employed  in  carrying  out  the 
new  line.  The  entire  capital  will  be  nearly 
sixty  millions  of  francs,  and  the  Government 
appropriates  for  the  fulfilment  of  the  guaran- 
tee the  sum  of  two  millions. 
COLORADO.  (See  TximrroBiss.) 
COMMERCE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 
The  most  remarkable  feature  of  the  commerce 
of  the  country  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
80,  1868,  is  the  continuance  of  the  decline 
which  commenced  at  the  dose  of  the  fiscal 
year  1865.  The  net  imports  and  domestic  ex- 
ports, including  specie  and  bullion,  for  a  series 
of  years,  have  been  as  foUows : 


TKARS. 


1800. 
1861.. 
18(0.. 
1868.. 
1864.. 
1865.. 
1866.. 
1867.. 
1868.. 


iBpcvti. 


$S8S,S88,t]tt 

839,008,960 
961,800,966 
tt9,618,088 
810,880,817 
882,444,879 
481,645,714 
891,686,488 
848,737,968 


Xsporti. 


$878,189,974 
888,886,474 
918,963,660 
940,407,519 
941,967,048 
196,286,456 
417,142,064 
884,860,668 
869,889,689 


From  this  statement  it  appears  that  the  im- 
ports, which  in  1860  amounted  to  $885,288,282, 
declined  to  $222,444,879  in  1865,  when  the 
war  closed.  During  the  foUowing  year  thev 
rose  to  $481,645,714^  the  highest  amount  which 
they  have  ever  reached.  Since  1866  they  have 
graduiJly  &llen.  The  decrease  of  imports  was 
chiefiy  in  textile  fabrics,  hardware,  cutlery, 
and  iron  goods.  This  was  ascribed  to  the  re- 
peal of  the  internal  revenue  taxes  on  the  home 
manufacture  of  these  articles,  which  acted  as 
an  increased  protection  to  the  American  man- 
ufacturer by  enabling  him  to  make  and  sell  his 
fabrics  at  a  lower  price  than  the  similar  articles 
could  be  imported  for  under  the  existing  tarifif. 

The  domestic  exports  declined  from  $882,- 
886,474,  in  1861,  to  $196,285,455,  in  1865; 
then  advanced  to  $417,142,084  in  1866,  d^ 
dined  in  1867,  and  again  advanced  in  1868. 

The  imports  at  New  York  represent  a  large 
proportion  of  the  total  imports  of  the  country. 
In  the  twelve  months  of  1868  they  amounted 
to  $251,198,884.  As  compared  with  the  year 
1866,  this  shows  a  flailing  off  of  nearly  fifty- 
five  millions,  but  is  larger  than  any  other  pre- 
vious year  excepting  1867*  The  decline  from 
the  previous  year  is  about  one  and  a  half  mil- 
Hons.  Nearly  all  the  goods  imported  were 
dutiable. 

The  following  table  shows  the  imports  at 
New  York  during  each  month  of  the  year  for 
a  series  of  years : 
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Moxim. 

tSM. 

MM. 

18««. 

18<«. 

iB«r. 

U«8. 

Jmmrj 

1S,499.9« 
18,894^87 

Sfiffi 

18,183.881 

18  070^ 

10.^^489 
10.068,808 

8,N7.S99 

$ia,BW,ii7 

IS 

11 

180.109,830 

las 

»,a40,60S 
18.818,447 

gss 

S3,8S4,as5 

i7.a7g.08» 

S4381.1S4 

'    Sl,ai7,'lOB 
18,483,488 

rfi.*i5Jn 

»*«,» 

»e::::: 

is.xi.aD 

H,0*U8T 

Tottl 

|lff7,014,Bn 

|118,7SB,1B0 

$»4,74a,41B 

•308,818.184 

»3!«.a48,47B 

tKl.19J.BH 

€,8S4  of  di7  goods,  which,  during  a  eeriefl  of  jeta, 


UFOBTB   OF   E 

BT  GOODS  AT 

RKW   TOKC, 

DESciumoN  or  ooom. 

1B««. 

IMK. 

18f*. 

U4T. 

■8«l. 

18,194,080 
11.811,881 
8.968,880 

■0,478.110 

u.an.igo 

4,B«,a8S 

94,887.781 
10.488.910 

18,868.817 

»«,7M.4» 

Total  ImpoTta 

t7IJM0.'nil 

•91.081.140 

tm.m.sa 

•RS.Eai.411 

tfO-vesai 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing  atatoment  while  in  idU:  goods  there  has  been  an  incntud 

that  there  was  a  decrease  of  nearlj  eight  mill-  importation. 

ions  from  the  amomit  of  the  preriona  fear.  The  receipts  for  daties  at  New  York  daiing 

The  decrease  was  principally  in  wooUeo  goods,  a  series  of  years  have  been  as  foUowB : 

1  DUTIES  AT  HBW  TOBE. 


MONTHS. 

18«4. 

IBSS. 

1M«. 

IHT. 

liw. 

8.809,994  81 
8.188,488  08 

18.118,899  W 

lO.VTslsia  01 

1,178,104  91 
0,990,898  IS 
1  418  491  10 
0;669:809  83 
11  JOT.  188  M 
11,»».780  81 
ll,a3S,141  98 

8,707,847  99 

ll,97t418  10 
9,871,70148 
9,840,798  78 

liii 

8,882,889  08 
ni^BlsOl  81 

•7.in.4t3  u 

sis 

,SS! 

Si 

Tow 

•88.087.117  BI 

lioi.ra.™  x 

|198.m9.7«l  80 

•114.(1S5,B90  S4 

HI1.1W.71SE- 

The  aggregate  of  foreign  impoits  at  Kew  York    goods  and  specie,  make  the  total  entered  at  tb« 
daring  a  series  of  years  has  been  as  follows:        port    The  free  list  was  greatly  curtailed  eii 

total  of  free  goods  imported  remains  at  aboot 
eleven  million  doDars.  All  the  flgorw  refei^ 
ring  to  the  imports  represent  only  tieir  foreipi 
gold  cost,  freight  and  duty  nnpdd.  To  sboir 
the  cost  in  currency  to  the  consomers,  loi' 
totsl  should  be  doubled,  and  the  whole  then 
increased  aboot  forty  per  cent. ;  this  wonW 
represent  abont  the  selling  rates  in  '^'' 
market. 

The  exports  from  New  York  are  a  mow  J^' 

perfect   representation  of  the  trade  of  w* 

oomitry  than  the  imports.    The  exports  fwin 

the  SoQth  have  been  laige  in  each  jeitr «""« 

the  dose  of  the  war,    Oalifomia  has  si"  " 

the  last  two  years  exported  an  nnosoal  anwnni 

In  the  above  table  are  included,  mider  the    of  breadstna*.    The  shipments  of  oottoa  mm 

head  of  dutiable,  the  dnty-paying  goods  entered    the  South  direct  to  foreign  countries,  d^inW 

directly  for  consumption,  ss  well  as  those  en-    1887  and  1868  each,  was  about  one  mill"™ 

tered  for  watehouaing;  these,  with  the  free    bales,  while  the  total  amount  of  naval  sto"^ 
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tobacco,  «tCq  Bent  from  those  States  vaa  also  anoe  In  the  exports  and  Imports  of  the  whole 
lai^.  The  dose  of  the  fiscal  year  on  Jane  ooDntry  thao  appears  from  the  trade  of  New 
30, 1849,  will  probably  show  a  mora  equal  bal-    York  alone : 

nvTAi.  xzpoBia  rsou  hsw  tokk. 


M.T1S.8M 

M.SST.On 
9S.ISS.n4 

i9,aT[,ttn 
aoinolan 


XB.iai.BS7 

S1,«M,11S 

iB.ais.iTr 
HiH.oes 


The  followisg  is  the  range  of  gold  per  each    ports.  The  latter  are  raokoned  at  their  market 
garter  in  connection  with  the  amount  of  ez-    prioe  In  oorrenoy : 


KXPOBTfl  reOM  MW  TOM  TO  rOSK 

OH  POSTS, 

axoi-nsiT* 

F   BPaOlE. 

ISM. 

18M. 

laes. 

isss.            Msr. 

is«a. 

"    is 

W£ 

s 

sc 

as 

11                 :S 

18S«-liiJ4 

^EE= 

*^m^ 

Total 

»110,T1B,1I» 

tsaijsnjia 

|m.ue,Ba9 

tin^.ss4 

tl9B,TS0.(S6 

«lBt.WH.1Ca 

Bj  this  table  of  arriTals  from  forelm  porta    rivals  for  1SS7,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  number 
daring  the  past  year,  distingnishing  tLe  class    of  American  y 


uid  natkmauty,  and  comparmg  it  with  the  a 
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OONaBEGATIONALISTS. 


The  foUowing  is  a  etatement  of  the  importe 
of  a  few  leading  articles  of  general  merchandise 
at  New  York,  from  foreign  ports  for  four  years : 


The  followipg  statistice  of  Oongr^tinutj 
tiwn,  in  the  United  States  and  Britiiui  eoloiue^ 
were  reported  in  the  Con^tgatioaal  QuarUr- 
ly,  for  Janoarj,  1969 : 


OONGBEaATIONAIISTS.  Thb  religions 
denominaUon  prevuls  most  extensively  in  the 

New-England  Stat«8.  They  derive  their  name 
chiefly  from  the  form  of  their  chnroli  otgaoiza- 
tioD,  which  embraces  the  whole  body,  and  is 
strictly  congregational. 

I.  AitsBioA. — The  following  table  exhibits 
the  growth  of  the  Oongregationalists  in 
changes,  members,  and  Sonday-school  schol- 
ars in  the  last  ten  years: 
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ministers 

the  United  States,  and 

in  all  America. 

II.  EsOLAHD.— The  C<mgTegatitnial  Fm^ 
look  for  1969  reports  the  foUowing  BtstiaOt* 
of  Oongregationaiism  in  Great  Britain  aEfl  tie 
British  dependencies ; 


The  following  table  give 
tjstical  information: 
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The  foDowing  table  gives  the  list  of  Congre- 
gational colleges  in  the  British  possessions, 
with  the  date  of  foondation : 

Dsto. 

1.  Western  College,  Flymouth 1762 

2.  Bothexham  Indepenaent  College 1766 

8.  Chfidumt  College 1768 

4.  Aiidale  College 1800 

5.  HaekDqr  Theologicaal  Semfauoy 1808 

6.  Laneaahire  Independent  CoUese 1806 

7.  SprinzHiUCoUege,  KoBelejiBirmmgham.  1886 

8.  Ivew  College,  London • 1860 

9.  Theologies  &dl  of  CongregaUonal  Churches 

of  Scotland 1811 

10.  Brecon  Independent  College 1760 

11.  Independent  College,  Bala 184S 

11  Congr^pdioDallnafitate,  Bristol 1868 

18.  Coi^r^ational  Institute,  Nottingham 1866 

11  CoDgTegational  College  of   British   North 

America,  Montreal 1868 

15.  Congregational   CoUege  of  Victoria,  Mel- 

bourne  1868 

16.  Camden  CoU^ge,  firdnev 1868 

17.  Miscioii  College,  Blgh  Gate 1864 

18.  Cotton  End 1840 

The  total  nmnber  of  oollegea  and  institutes 
in  the  British  possessions  was  80;  nmnber  of 
students  in  colleges,  69;  number  of  native 
students  in  heathen  lands,  about  ITO;  total  of 
students,  558 ;  number  of  deoeased  ministers,  60. 

The  London  Missionary  Society,  which,  al- 
though originallj  undenominationialf  is  now 
chiefly  supported  by  Oongregationalists,  report- 
ed is  1868  an  income  of  £111,806  10s.  4d.,  and 
an  expenditure  of  £92,464  18s.  It  supported 
159  English  missionaries,  5,968  native  ordained 
pastors,  660  native  preachers,  29,847  ohurch- 
membm ;  native  population  about  159,650,614 ; 
schools,  80,960. 

^  The  revenue  and  expenditures  of  the  prin- 
cipal Congregational  societies,  in  1868,  was  as 
foilows: 


aooxTiBS,  crc. 

EngUih  Coagl  Chapel  Balldlxw  So- 1 

~de^. (eataVdltJNO  f 

Londosi  do.       

Scottlih         do 

Yktoria         do.       . .  (estabM  1866.) 
Iriili  BrsogeUcal  Societj  and  Con- } 
gregttional  Home  MlB8ton..(1814)  f 
Home  HlMlaoary  Societv Ci8i9) 


Colonial  Mteionazy  8ocletv...:^886) 
Congregattonal  Board  of  Bancatlon.. 


iB6,808 


t,667 

6,481 
8,880 
1,488 


ILL  CosronsNT  of  Exjbops. — Most  of  the 
independent  churches  of  France  are  united  in 
the  "  Union  oflhcmgelieal  Ohvrehes  of  Francs  " 
{V  Union  de9  JEglites  Evangiliquu  de  France), 
formed  in  August,  1849.  The  constitution  of 
the  Union  ^ovides  that  '*  each  church  which 
enters  the  Union  preserves  the  liberty  of  de- 
termining for  itself  its  own  constitution,  ac- 
cording to  its  convictions  and  necessities.  It 
regulates,  accordingly,  its  own  discipline  and 
the  form  of  its  intenud  government."  *'  Every 
church,  in  order  to  enter  the  Union,  must  be 
constituted  on  the  prindple  of  individual  pro- 
fesdon  of  faith,  vritn  a  guarantee  of  discipline 
being  exercised  by  the  ohuroh  itself-— no  mere 
Christian  mstruction,  on  arrival  at  a  certain 
age,  of  those  so  instructed,  giving  any  right  to 


church-membership."  A  general  assembly  of 
the  pastors  and  delegates  of  the  associated 
churches  is  held  every  two  years.  The  last 
meeting  of  the  synod  was  held  at  Bergerac,  in 
September,  1868.  The  next  will  take  place  in 
Mazamet,  October,  1870.  At  the  Synod  of 
Bergerac,  47  churches  reported  a  membership 
of  2,785,  averaging  upward  of  sixty  to  eacn 
church.  The  largest  church  is  that  of  Taif- 
bou^  Paris,  with  210  members.  The  churches 
are  distributed  into  seven  associations,  which 
hold  fre(juent  meetings  for  fellowship  and  for 
local  bnsmess,  namely :  1.  Group  of  the  West. 
2.  Southwest.  8.  Tarn  et  Aridge.  4.  South- 
east. 5.  East.  6.  Centre.  7.  Seine.  Nu- 
merous small  congregations  are  scattered  all 
over  France.  In  Algeria,  the  Union  has  six 
stations.  Seven  independent  churches  are  not 
in  connection  with  the  Evangelical  Union.  The 
'' Evanffelioal  Society  of  France,"  which  was 
established  in  1888,  for  the  diffusion  of  evan- 
gelical truth  without  regard  to  the  differences 
of  ecclesiastical  polity,  but  has  gradually  be- 
come identified  with  the  independent  churches, 
supports  11  pastors,  8  evangelists,  and  27  teach- 
ers. The  expenditures  of  the  society  during 
the  year  ending  Kay,  1868,  were  £5,240.  The 
"Evangelical  Churclk  of  Lyons,"  which  was 
founded  in  1882,  is  an  entirely  independent 
church,  which  carries  on  missionary  operations 
in  the  surrounding  districts,  extending  to  the 
Departments  of  Isdre,  Ain,  and  Rhone.  The 
united  church  has  more  than  700  members, 
and  Sunday-schools  containing  about  250  chO- 
dren.  Altogether  the  independent  (free) 
churches  of  France  number  182  temples  or 
chapels,  occupied  by  104  pastors. 

The  "Free  Evangelical  Church,"  in  the 
Canton  of  Geneva,  has  seven  pastors  and  min- 
isters, and  a  theological  school,  with  M.  Merle 
d^Aubign6  as  president.  The  "free  churches" 
in  Yaud,  45  in  number,  are  united  together  on 
a  basis  which,  though  Presbyterian  in  form, 
secures  the  independence  of  each.  They  have 
a  theological  faculty  at  Lausanne.  There 
are  eight  independent  churches  in  the  Can- 
ton of  Neufchatel,  and  five  in  the  Canton  of 
Berne. 

An  "  Alliance  of  Free  or  Independent  Evan- 
gelical Churches"  was  founded  in  1860.  All 
churches  free  of  state  control  are  admissible 
which  adopt  the  simple  evangelical  confession 
of  faith  adopted  by  the  Alliance,  practise  a 
Scripture  discipline,  recognize  the  ministry  as 
a  divine  institution  and  engage  in  the  propa- 
ffation  of  the  gospel.  The  question  of  baptism 
is  left  unopened.  The  object  of  the  Alliance  is 
sought  to  be  obtained  by  the  holding  of  con- 
ferences for  mutual  edification  and  encourage- 
ment, and  by  the  establishm^it  of  institutions 
likely  to  favor  the  true  idea  of  a  church.  The 
Alliance  has  been  joined  by  the  Free  Evangelical 
Churches  of  France,  Geneva,  Vaud,  Neufchatel, 
Berne,  Belgium,  Eberfeld  (Prussia),  Ennelo 
and  Middleburg  (Holland),  and  the  Baptist 
Church  of  the  north  of  France. 
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CONGRESS,  UNITED  STATES. 


CONGRESS,  UNITED  STATES.  The  sec- 
ond session  of  the  Fortieth  Congress*  con- 
vened at  Washington  on  December  2,  1867. 
For  the  President's  Message,  tee  Pitblio  Doou- 
MEKTB,  Annual  Ctclop^sdiI,  186T. 

*  The  following  Ib  a  list  of  the  members  of  Cknigrees : 

BSHATS. 

Aldbama—WUyBTd  Warner,  deorge  E.  Spencer. 

^rtofiMW— Alexander  McDonald,  Benjamin  F.  Bloe.* 

CaO/tTmto— ComeUas  Cole,  John  Oonnesa. 

e^owMctteu^—JameB  Dixon,  Orrin  S.  Terry. 

J)elawar»-Jamei  A.  Bayard,  WUlard  BaolBbiiiy. 

^Avido— Adonijah  8.  Weteh,  July  9d,  Thomas  W.  0»- 
bom,  Jane  80, 1888. 

(7(0oryto— 

JUfnoia^Tjpnan  Trombnll,  Bicbard  Tates. 

/mliafia— Oliver  P.  Morton,  Thomas  A.  Hendricks. 

/ot0a~-James  W.  Grimes,  James  Harlan. 

ir(mM#— Samuel  O.  Pomeroy,  Bdmnnd  0.  Boss. 

JBTm^ucty— Garret  Davis,  Tnomas  C.  McCreery.t 

XouMana— John  S:  Harris.  William  P.  KeUogg. 

JfoiiM— Lot  M.  Morrill,  WUliam  Pitt  FessendmL 

ilforytom^BeTerdy  Johnson,  Gtoorge  yickers.t 

Mas9ackusett9—ChtkAeB  Sonmer,  Henry  Wilson. 

J^ieAl^a»— Zachariah  Obandler,  Jacob  M.  Howard. 

i/^lnfM0O<a— Alexander  Bamsey,  Daniel  S.  Norton. 

JAmouH— Gharies  D.  Drake,  John  B.  Henderson. 

Ifebratlxh-^oha  M.  Thayer,  Thomas  W.  Tipton: 

iVin>Af(»-Wi]llam  M  Stewart,  James  W.  Nye. 

New  ESamptMre —  Jnmo^  W.  Patterson,  Aaron  H. 
Cragin. 

Ifew  /drsfir— Alexander  G.  Oattell,  Frederick  T.  Fre- 
Unghiiysen. 

S«uf  Torb—'Boaooe  ConkUng,  Edwin  D.  Morgan. 

Iforth  Coro/ind— Joseph  C.  Abbott^ohn'Poor. 

OMo—f  oim  Sherman,  jBeqiamln  F.  Wade. 

C^rs^Ofi— Henry  W.  Corbett,  George  H.  Williams. 

Pmfwy/min4a— Simeon  Cameron,  Charles  B.  Backalew. 

Bhod4  /jfoful— William  Sprsgne,  Henry  B.  Anthony. 

South  C^nroKfia— Thomas  J.  Booertson,  Frederick  A. 
Sawyer. 

TmneMM— David  D.  Patterson,  J.  S.  Fowler. 

F<r»Km/— Jastin  8.  MorrilLGeorge  F.  Bdmnnds. 

West  Firfffftto— Peter  G.  Van  Winkle,  Waitman  T. 
WiUey. 

IftaOR^to— Timothy  O.  Howe,  James  B.  Doolittle. 

I^ot  admitted  at  this  session. 
Jf!Mi«sC;;!pi— William  L.  Sharkey,  J.  L.  Alcom. 
Virffinia—Jotm  C.  Underwood,  Joseph  Segar. 
2Vaxi»— David  G.  Burnett,  O.  M.  Boberts. 

HOUSE. 

Alabama^VTajicU  W.  Kellqge,  Charles  W.  Backley, 
Bei^amin  W.  Norria,  Charles  W.  Pierce,  John  B.  CalUs, 
Thomas  Hanghey. 

J.rifcafwatf--Bagan  W.  Boots,  J.  F.  Elliott,  Thomas 
Boles. 

Cali^mia-Samnel  B.  Axtell,  William  Higby,  James 

A.  Jonnson. 

CitmiMetfeu^Blchard  D.  Hnbbard,  Julias  Hotcfakiss, 
Henry  H.  Starkweather,  WUUam  H.  fiamom. 

iMcavafv— John  A.  Nicholson. 

jFTIorkto— Charles  M.  Hamilton. 

Georaia—J.  W.  OML  Nelson  Tift,  William  P.  Edwards, 
Samael  F.  Gove,  Charles  H.  Prince,  John  H.  Christy,  P. 
M.  B.  Toong. 

iZBnoi^— Norman  B.  Jadd.  John  F.  Famsworth,  EUhn 

B.  Washbame,  Abner  C.  Harding,  Ebon  C.  Xngersoll, 
Barton  C.  Cook,  Heniy  P.  H.  Bromwell,  Shelby  M.  Cal- 
lom,  Lewis  W.  Boss.  Albert  G.  Borr,  Samael  S.  Marshall, 
Jeha  Baker,  Green  B.  Baam ;  at  large,  John  A.  Logan. 

jA^riana— William  E.  Niblack,  Midiael  C.  Kerr,  Morton 

C.  Honter,  William  8.  Holman,  George  W.  Jalian.  John 
Cobam^enry  D.  Washbam,  GkKllove  S.  Orth,  Scnnyler 
Collhx,  William  WillUms,  John  P.  C.  Shanks. 

/(WO— James  F.  Wilson,  Hirsm  Price,  William  B.  Alli- 
son, William  Longhridge,  GrsnvUle  M.  Dodge,  Asahel  W. 
Habbard. 

ATayMOf—Sidney  Clarke. 

jr<»i/udly— Lawrence  S.  Trimble  (vacancy),  Jacob  8. 
Golladay,  J.  Proctor  Knott,  Asa  P.  Grover,  Thomas 
L.  Jones,  James  B.  Beck,  George  M.  Adams,  Samael 
McKee. 


•  Jqm  tS,  18M. 

t  In  pUo*  of  Junes  Osthrle,  mliinied. 
i  In  pUo*  of  Philip  Fnnd*  Thoouu,  not  alloirtd  to 
narf  19, 18M— jraai  SI,  bati  S8. 


Uk«  »  Mftt,  r«b. 


Beigamin  Wade,  of  Ohio,  was  Preadent 
pro  tern,  of  the  Senate,  and  Schnyler  Colfax, 
of  Indiana,  Speaker  of  the  Honse. 

In  the  Senate,  on  December  4th,  the  foUoir- 
ing  resolution  was  considered: 

Louisiana— J.  Hale  8ypher,  (vacancy)  Joseph  P.  New- 
sham,  Michael  YidsL  W.  Jasper  Bladwam. 

Jfdvis— John  Ijncti,  Sidney  Perliam,  James  G.  Blahie, 
John  Au  Peters  J^rederick  A.  Pike. 

Maryland  — uiTtan.  McColloogh,  Stevenson  Archer. 
Charles  E.  Phelps  J9*rancis  Thomas,  Frederick  Stone. 

MassadMsetts—ThiomaB  D.  EUot,  Oakes  Ames,  Qineiv 
Twichell,  Samael  Hooper,  BeQjamin  F.  Botler,  Kathantel 
P.  Banks,  George  8.  Bontwell,  John  D.  Baldwm,  WnUain 

B.  Washbam,  Henry  L.  Dawes. 

iflc^dtn— Fernando  C.  Beamaa,  Charles  Upeco,  Ans- 
tin  Blair.  Thomas  W.  Feny,  Bowland  E.  Trowbridge, 
John  F.  Driggn. 

JUlnnetotch-WUlism  WIndom,  Ignatlos  Donnelly. 

jflMQUfi— William  A.  Pile,  Carman  A.  Neweomls 
James  B.  McCormick,  Joseph  J.  Gravelly,  Joseph  W. 
McClaig,  Bobert  T.  Van  Horn,  Bei^amin  F.  Loan,  John 
F.  Be^]amln,  George  W.  Anderson. 

yebnska— John  Tai^ 

jrevada—iyeioB  B.  Ashley. 

JSTew  SampsMre—JtiCob  n.  EUi,  Aaron  F.  Stevens,  Ja- 
cob Benton. 

yew  i/<frMy— William  Moore,  Charles  Halgfat,  Charies 
Sitgreaves,  John  Hill,  George  A.  Halsey. 

Msw  ForA— Stephen  Taber,  Demas  Barnes,  WiDlam 

E.  Bobinson,  John  Fox.  John  Morrissey,  Thomas  E. 
Stewart,  John  W.  Chanler,  James  Brooks,  Fernando 
Wood,  William  H.  Bobertson,  Charles  H.  van  Wyck, 
John  H.  Ketcham,  Thomas  Cornell,  John  Y.  L.  Prnjn, 
John  Au  GriswoldiOmnge  Ferris,  Calvin  T.  Hnlbord, 
James  M.  Marvin,  William  a  Fields,  Addison  H.  Laflio, 
Alexander  H.  Bailey,  John  C.  Charchin,  Dennis  Me- 
earthy,  Theodore  M.  romeroy,  William  H.  Kelser.  Wil- 
liam 8.  Lincoln,  Hamilton  Ward,  Lewis  Selye,  Ban  Van 
Horn,  James  M..  Hamphrev,  Henry  Yen  Aemam. 

North  Carolina— J,  B.  French,  David  Heaton,  0.  H. 
Dockerjv  J.  T.  Dewees,  Israel  G.  Leash,  Nathaniel  Boy- 
den,  A.  H.  Jones. 

(?Ai0— Baijamin  Blggleston,  Samael  F.  Carey,  Robert 

C.  Schenck,  w  ilUam  Lawrence,  William  Mnngen,  Header 
W.  Clarke,  Samael  Shellabatger,  John  Beatty,  Kalph  P. 
Bnckland,  James  M.  Ashley,  John  T.  Wilson,  Fhiladelph 
Yan  Tramp,  Colambas  Delano,  Martin  Weflcer,  Tobiu 

A.  Plants,  John  A.  Bingham,  Ephraim  B.  Eckley,  Bnftu 
P.  Spalding.  James  A.  GmrfleUL 

Ors0<Oft^HEcaftis  Mallory. 

Pennsvlvania  —  Samael  J.  BandaB,  Charles  0*17elll, 
Leonara  Myers,  WUliam  D.  KeUey,  Caleb  N.  Taylor, 
Benjamin  M.  Boyer,  John  M.  BroomalL  J.  Lawrence 
Gets,  Thaddeas  Stevens.  Henry  L.  Cake,  Daniel  M  Yaa 
Aaken.  George  W.  Woodward,  Ulysses  Mercar,  George 

F.  Miller,  Adam  J.  Glossbrenner,  William  H.  Kocmtx, 
Daniel  J.  Morrell,  Stephen  F.  Wilson,  Glenni  W.  Scoddd, 
Darwin  A.  Fhmey,  John  Covode,  James  K.  MooAead, 
Thomas  Williams,  George  Y.  Lawrence. 

Shode  Istond—ThonuM  A.  Jenckes,  Nathan  F.  Dixoo. 
South  Oarottna—B,  F.  Whittemore,  C.  C.  Bowen,  Simon 
Coiiey,  James  H.  Goes,  J.  P.  M.  Epping,  K  H.  Dickson. 
Tennessee— Bobert  B.  Batler,  Horace  Maynard,  William 

B.  Stokes,  James  Mollins,  John  Trimble,  Samael  M.  Ar- 
neU,  Isaac  B.  Hawkins,  David  A.  Nann. 

P«ynon^Frederlck  E.  Woodbrldge,  Lake  P.  Poland, 
Worthington  C.  Smith. 

West  nivfhia-Chester  D.  Habbard,  Bethnd  M.  Eltdi- 
en,  Daniel  Polslev. 

nlMOfuif»— Halbert  E.  Paine,  Benjamin  F.  Hopkina, 
Amasa  Cobb,  Charles  A.  Eldrldge,  Philotaa  Sawyer, 
Cadwalader  C.  Washbam. 

Not  admitted  at  this  session, 

iRestsslppi— 
Texas- 
Virginia— 

Delegates  from  the  Territories. 

Arizona— ColeB  Baehford. 
Cbfofodo— George  M.  Chilcott 
Z>atoto— Walter  A.  Barleigh. 
Idaho— E,  D.  Holbrook. 
Montana— Jamm  M.  Cavanaogh. 
New  Jfexko-^Chailes  P.  Clever. 
Vtahr-WViMm.  H.  Hooper. 
Washingtoi^—hlrsai  Flanders. 
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SewUedy  That  the  mcMage  of  the  FMsident  of  the        Mr.  Dizon,  of  Coimectiont,  followed,  saying : 


printed . _                              _                , 

people,  I  should  not  be  sarprised  at  the  mo- 
Mr.  Sumier,  of  Massachusetts,  said:  "I  tion  which  has  been  made.  Standing  here 
move  to  strike  ont  the  words  relating  to  the  now  as  the  advocate  of  a  system  of  measnres 
Presidoit's  message,  so  that  if  there  are  eactra  condemned  by  the  people,  confessedly  in  a 
copies  printed  they  may  be  the  reports  of  the  minority,  as  those  Senators  now  are— in  a  mi- 
departments,  to  which,  so  far  as  I  Imow,  there  nority  of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  as 
is  no  objection.  There  is  really  a  reason,  in-  shown  by  their  latest  yerdict,  rebuked,  repndi- 
dependent  of  economy,  why  we  should  not  ated  by  the  people — ^my  friend  (Mr.  Oonness) 
ditalate  extra  copies  of  the  President's  mes-  smiles ;  I  shall  soon  come  to  his  case-^-I  am 
sage.  It  has  already  been  charactericed  as  a  not  sarprised  in  the  least  that  there  should  be 
libel;  nnonestionably  it  is  a  libel;  it  is  an  in*  a  desire  to  suppress  argoments  and  information 
cendiary  docmnent,  calculated  to  stimidate  the  of  ^e  characxer  oontamed  in  this  message.  If 
rebellion  onoe  more  and  to  provoke  civil  war.  the  question  were  only  whether  it  should  be 
It  is  a  direct  appeal  to  the  worst  passions  and  printed,  I  should  be  willing  to  leave  it  where 
the  worst  prejudices  of  those  rebels  who,  be-  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  who  last  spoke 
ing  subdued  on  the  battle-field,  still  resist  has  left  it,  for  the  Senate  to  decide.  I  tnink 
tfafongh  the  aid  of  the  President  of  the  United  that  entirely  inmiateriaL  The  public  have 
States.  It  is  the  evidence  of  a  direct  coalition  read  it;  it  has  been  spread  before  the  people 
between  the  President  and  the  former  rebels,  of  tiie  United  States,  and  I  diould  be  satisned 
If  Jefferson  Davis  were  President  of  the  Uni-  to  leave  it  there  if  tihe  other  Senator  from 
ted  States,  be  could  not  send  to  this  chamber  a  Massachusetts  and  the  Senator  fr^om  Michigan 
message  different  in  character.  I  have  often  had  not  denounced  the  document  in  language 
said  that  Andrew  Johnson  was  the  successor  which,  to  my  mind,  I  will  not  say  is  improper 
of  Jefferson  Davis,  and  this  message  is  a  com-  in  this  body — ^that  is  not  for  me  to  say — ^but 
plete  confirmation  of  all  that  I  have  hereto-  denounced  it  in  a  manner  which  I  think  it  does 
fore  said.    I  bope  the  Senate  will  not  put  its  not  deserve. 

hands  in  the  public  Treasury  in  order  to  drcu-  **  Now,  what  have  they  said  ?  The  Senator 
late  over  the  country  a  document  which  Is  so  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Howard)  bodns  by  saying 
offensive  to  Congress,  and  which,  just  in  propor-  itisaUbel,  and  I  think  he  said  an  insult  to 
tion  to  its  influence,  is  calculated  to  arouse  the  the  Congress  of  the  United  States.  The  Sena- 
▼orst  sentiments  throughout  the  rebel  States.'^  tor  from  Massachusetts  said  he  had  often  said, 
Mr.  Wilson,  of  Massachusetts,  said:  **I  go  had  been  in  the  habit  of  saying,  that  the  Presi- 
qmte  as  far  as  any  one  in  condemnation  of  the  dent  of  the  United  States  was  a  traitor  equally 
tone,  temper,  and  doctrines  of  the  message,  guilty  with  Jefferson  Davis." 
but  I  thii±  we  are  not  justified  in  departing  Mr.  Sunmer :  **  That  is  not  what  I  said.  I 
from  the  ordinary  practice  of  this  body.  The  said  the  successor  of  Jefferson  Davis.'^ 
message  is  an  assault  of  the  President  of  the  Mr.  Dixon:  *^The  successor  of  Jefferson 
United  States  upon  the  Congress  of  the  Uni-  Davis — how  f  In  his  principles,  of  course, 
ted  States  for  attempting  by  legislation  to  take  The  Senator  does  not  daun  that  he  is  the  suc- 
the  governments  of  the  rebel  States  out  of  the  cessor  in  office.  He  says  the  President  is  the 
control  of  traitors  into  whose  keeping  he  had  successor  of  Jefferson  Davis  and  equally  guilty, 
placed  these  governments.  The  writer  of  this  and  still  he  complains  that  the  President  has 
message  seems  to  have  forgotten  altogether  been  guilty  of  a  libeL  It  struck  me  at  the 
the  action  of  the  President  in  1865,  and  as  the  time,  that,  if  there  was  any  competition  of  ve- 
Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr.  Edmunds)  sug-  hement  language  between  the  President  and 
gests  to  me,  he  seems  almost  to  have  forgotten  that  Senator  it  would  be  very  easy  to  decide 
that  ire  ever  had  any  rebellion  at  alL  The  who  in  vituperation  had  the  advantage.  He 
message  remembers  to  forget  that  ^^dent  who  denounces  the  President  as  a  traitor  and 
Johnson  in  the  summer  and  autumn  of  1865  the  successor  of  Jefferson  Davis  is  not  the  man 
S3simied  an&  exercised  constitutional  powers  to  complain  of  any  severity  of  language  on  the 
for  the  exercise  of  which  he  now  condemns  part  of  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
the  legislative  branch  of  the  (Government.  If  *^Now,  sir,  what  is  this  message?  Is  it  de- 
tbe  Presidents  reconstruction  policy  was  serving  of  the  severe  attacks  which  have  been 
within  the  provisions  of  the  Cfonstitution,  made  upon  it  by  these  two  distinguished  Sena- 
sorely  the  reconstruction  policy  of  Congress  tors?  Is  it  a  libel?  Is  it  violent  in  language? 
is  within  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution.  Does  it  show,  as  the  Senator  from  Massacnu- 
If  the  President  without  the  authority  of  law  setts  says,  bad  temper?  In  the  first  place, 
could  fix  the  terms  and  conditions  for  the  re-  what  is  the  dutv  of  the  President  ?  The  Con- 
construction  of  the  rebel  States,  surely  Con-  stitution  says  that  he  shall  fit>m  time  to  time 
gress,  the  law-maldng  power  of  the  Govern-  give  to  the  Congress  information  of  the  state 
ment,  could  determine  the  terms  and  condi-  of  the  Union,  and  reconmiend  to  their  con- 
tions  of  reconstruction."  sideration  such  measures  as  he  shall  judge 
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necessary  and  expedient.    It  has  always  been       I  am  fiv  from  saying  that  General  Hancock  is  the 

customary  for  the  President  of  the  United  only  officer  of  the  AmeriMm  Aimv  i,Jo  is  ir^^^ 

States  aTihe  opening  of  a  ses^on  of  Oongress  SrSl^P^^WSfTtS^  r^^SL^^fS 

to  send  in  a  lormal  message,  to  giye  that  m-  which  the  men  of  the  Bevolatlon  laia  doim  their 

formation  annually,  or  at  each  sesdon,  with  hves.    Bat  the  diBtinjgniflhed  honor  beloz^  to  him 

that  formality  and  solemnity  which  attaches  to  of  being  the  flrat  ojaoer  in  hiph  ooinmand  south  of 

this  document.    He  has  now  done  it.    I  con-  *V«  Potomac,  ainoe  the  dose  ortheavil  war,  who  hM 

xT     Ii:  *  T  ^ST-  ^^^^^r  ^,  given  uttoranoe  to  these  noble  aentmients  m  theionn 

fess  that  I  can  see  nothing  of  violence  or  ill  %f  ^^  miiitaiy  order. 

temper,  much  less  of  a  libellous  character,  in       l  respeotnilly  suggest  to  Congress  that  some  pob- 

this  message.    He  expresses  strong  opinions —  lie  reco^^nidon  of  General  Hancock's  patriotic  oondoct 
with           "           ' 

constitutionality  _     _ 

statute-book.  vindicated  and  the  virtue  prodaimed^ 

After  further  debatei  the  motion  of  Mr.  Sum-  as  an  example  may  not  be  lost  to  the  nation. 

ner  to  amend  was  refected  by  the  following       ^  ^  «    « -^^P^^ii?^^^^' 

YQlQ.  -v  ^  o        WABHiiroTO»,  D.  C,  i)«ew»d<r  18, 1867. 

Tkas— Messrs.  Cameron,  Chandler,  Howard.  Howe,  — — 

Pomeroy,  Bamsey,  Sumner,  Thayer,  and  Wade—9.  In  the  Senate,  on  December  5th,  Mr.  Sam- 


huysin,   G^mes,   Harfim,  Henderson,   rfendiiSs"  t^e  District  of  Columbia.     It  provide 

Johnson,  Moigan,  Morrill  of  Maine.  Morrill  of  Ver-  the  word  "white,"  wherever  it  occurred  in 

mont,  Morton,  Norton,  Patterson  of  New  Hampshire,  the  laws  relating  to  the  District  of  Oolambu, 

Patterson  of  Tennessee,  Ross,  Barman,  Stewart,  or  in  the  charter  or  ordinances  of  the  citiefl  of 

;SS1?  Jn^Sr^  ""^  """^^^  ^""^'^  "^^'^  J^}^^^  or  Georgetown,  and  operated  ^  a 

ABSEHT-Messrs.  Bayard,  Cattell,  Fowler,  Guthrie,  limitation  on  the  nght  of  any  elector  of  the 

Nye,  Saulsbuiy,  Sprague,  and  Yatoa— 8.  District,  or  of  either  of  those  cities,  to  hold 

any  office,  or  to  be  selected  and  to  Benre  bs  a 

On  December  18th  the  President  sent  to  both  J°«)r,^ould  be  repealed,  and  ^at  it  shodd  1» 

Houses  of  Congress  the  foUowing  message:  ^rHnwM  for  any  person  f  ,.<>ffi<^r^*f  J^^^, 

•^            Bouse  ojB^€iefUative$:  passage  of  the  act                        _ 

An  offlcdal  copy  of  the  or^  issued  by  M^jor-Gen-  Mr.  Sumner  said :   "  This  bill  is  m  tne  m 

end  Winfleld  S.  Hancock,  commander  of  the  fifth  cise  terms  of  a  bill  that  passed  both  Hooses  of 

miiitaiy  district,  dated  headouarters  in  New  Orleans,  Congress  on  the  last  day  of  the  last  meeting  in 

Louisiana,  on  the  29th  day  of  NoTwnber^  reached  j^iy  and  which,after  being  duly  engrossed,  was 

me  through  the  regular  channels  of  the  War  Depart-  ZzZi  V!r^r  xITr'' j    1  *^^     j'J^^^^r.r^cA  hv 

ment,  anS  I  here  Ah  communicate  it  to  Congress  for  ^^^  ^>  *^«  R^esident     It  was  not  returnedDy 

such  action  as  may  seem  to  be  proper  in  view  of  all  him  be/ore  the  nsing  of  Congress,  and  1  msro- 

the  circumstances.  duced  this  precise  copy  on  the  first  day  of  our 


ces 

that  uo  fTu*  u^uvxu  uuo  wuiw  nuuubuorvivunuuiun-  'j        j..         .        '    a        a               ij.  j,i^^^^m^lwa¥itm 

ties  in  the  performance  of  their  proper  duties;  and  consideration  m  order  to  await  the  expiranon 

that  he  will  use  his  miiitaiy  power  only  to  preserve  of  eleven  consecutive  days  of  meeting  of  toe 

the  peace  and  enforce  the  law.    He  declares  very  ex-  Senate,  to  see  if  within  that  time  the  bul  wonld 

plicftly  that  the  sacred  right  of  the  trial  bv  jury  and  be  returned  to  Congress  with  or  without  hU 

the  privilege  of  the  wnt  of  hab«u  oorpw  shall  not  be  m^ZuIJt      t*  .-^  *  *      Ha      a  o  fhat  id 

crushed  out  or  trodden  under  foot,   fe  goes  further,  S^4^*i0^s.     ^*  ^^  ?^^ '??^!^- .,     •    fltT 

and,  in  one  comprehensive  sentence,  asserte  that  the  failed  for  the  want  of  the  Presidenr s  signa^ro, 

principles  of  American  liberty  are  still  the  inheritance  I  propose  now  simply  to  review  what  was  done 

of^is  people,  and  ever  aho^d  be.  at  the  last  session,  and  to  present  the  act  again 


When  a  great  soldier  with  unrestricted  power  in  f--  xv^  oi*«»i«fn»n^^  ♦i»^  T£.Ao{<iAnf  " 

his  hands  tS  oppress  his  fellow-men  voluntaHly  fore-  wrthes  mature  of  the  ™«dent. 
goes  the  chance  of  gratifying  hU  selfish  ambition  and        The  bill  was  reported  without  aniei»5^ 

he  duty  of  buUding  up  the  liber-  ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  reading,  ana  reaa. 
ing  the  hiws  of  his  country,  he        Mr.  Hendricks,  of  Indiana,  said:  "Mr.  Fres- 

I  or  the  highest  public  virtue  that  ?HAnt  ir%  vnftn^  ««««  U^*,  f^i»  f>iA  District  of 


ofgratifymg 
devotes  himself  to  the  ~ 
ties  and  strengthen 
presento  an  example  of  the  highest  publi 


<aireer  he  scrupuToittly  abstained  f^^  government.      The  Congress  of  the  Vrm 

JeMl  and  constitutional  nghto  of  his  fellow-cltSens.  gt-tea  nn/lAr  fhA  nnna+iJ^HnT*  Anafits  the  laws 

men  he  surrendered  his  commission  to  Congress  the  l^^^^'???!  .  *  ®  w  •  'wf  JhrDeople 

President  of  that  body  spoke  his  highest  praUe  in  ^^^  ^^^  District;  but  masmuch  as  the  ^' 

sayin^f  that  he  had  "  always  regarded  the  r^hte  of  of  the  District  have  no  voice  in  our  seleouou,  * 

the  civU  authorities  through  all  dangers  and  disas-  think  we  ought  only  to  vote  for  such  laws  as 

ters."    Whenever  power  above  the  &w  oourted  his  we  know  to  be  airreeiible  to  our  own  folks,  to 

acceptance,  he  cahxfly  put  the  temptation  aside.    By  Zt  *^^ T.!?*^/^     t5  !i         Lil  nf  a  State 

Buctf  magimhnous  li^  of  forbeiance  he  won  the  ^^  *^«  least  of  it.    If  the  P«<>Pl®  ^^/J"^. 

universal  admiration  of  mankind,  and  left  a  name  "*▼©  r^ected  a  proposition  by  a  <*®<'^^^^2nn 

which  has  no  rival  in  the  history  of  the  world.  '  jority,  and  we  Imow  that  the  white  popniAww" 
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oftheDiatrict  agree  with  the  people  of  that  Mr.  Pomeroj,  of  Kansas,  in  reply,  said: 
State,  I  do  not  well  see  how  a  Senator  can  im-  ''Mr.  President,  I  onlr  wish  to  remark  that  if 
pose  saoh  a  law  upon  the  people  of  the  District,  what  has  been  said  be  true,  as  I  think  it  is, 
^It  is  not  mj  purpose  to  discuss  the  qnes-  that  the  colored  people  are  very  numerous  in 
tkm,  but  amplj  to  call  attention  to  the  faict  this  District,  it  is  worthy  of  consideration  that 
that  the  emission  of  opinion  in  the  Northern  thej,  too,  have  rights.    They  are  to  be  tried 
States  in  the  recent  elections  has  been  yery  by  somebody,  and  it  may  be  qnite  as  objection- 
emphatic  against  this  policy.    Notwithstand-  able  to  them  to  have  their  rights  abjudicated 
ing  the  bfll  passed  at  the  last  session,  it  is  not  by  twelve  ignorant  white  men  as  it  is  for  white 
neoessaiy  that  we  should  now  pass  it,  for  the  men  to  have  their  rights  ac^udicated  by  twelve 
pleasure  of  the  people  had  not  then  been  so  ignorant  black  men.    If  this  argument  is  good 
emphatically  made  Imown  as  it  now  has  been.'*  for  any  thing  as  against  the  negro,  it  is  equally 
Mr.  Johnson,  of  Maryland,  followed,  saying:  so  as  against  the  white  man,  because  intelli- 
"But  the  objectioDs  to  the  measure  upon  your  gence,  loyalty,  or  patriotism,  is  not  confined  in 
table,  sir,  in  my  view,  are  much  stronger  than  &is  District,  nor  anywhere,  to  any  class  or  any 
those  which  were  applicable  to  the  other  ques-  color.    If  a  Senator  is  in  favor  of  giving  to  this 
tion  of  granting  them  the  right  of  8uffi*age.  class  of  persons  all  the  rights  that  are  given  to 
From  the  consequences  of  the  exercise  of  that  white  men,  then  Uiis  is  one  of  the  rights  cer- 
light  there  is  comparatively,  as  iSur  as  the  gen-  tainly  to  be  given.    There  is  no  State  in  the 
eral  public  is  •coacemed^  little  to  be  appro-  Union  where  a  man  has  the  right  to  be  an 
hended.     The   Isr^  numerical  majority  of  elector,  where  he  has  a  right  to  vote,  that  he 
white  people  in  the  United  States  is  perhaps  a  cannot  be  voted  for.     In  the  nature  of  the 
security  against  any  serious  disadvantage  which  case  the  man  who  carries  the  ballot,  in  all  the 
loight  happen  to  the  country  at  large.     But  States  of  this  Union  outside  of  this  District, 
that  is  not  the  case  as  &r  as  concerns  the  has  the  right  himself  to  be  elected.    This  is 
measure  upon  your  table.    In  that  we  and  all  one  of  the  fEusts  that  stare  us  in  the  face,  that 
our  constitaents  of  the  white  race  have  a  very  under  our  own  legislation  we  have  made  eleo- 
direct  interest.    We  are  to  be  tried  civilly  and  tors  of  a  class,  and  yet  they  are  not  allowed  to 
eriminally,  we  and  our  constituents,  if  we  are  hold  office  themselves.    Tlus  bill  remedies  that 
charged  with  having  violated  any  right,  pri-  defect." 

vate  orpnblio;  and  the  question  for  the  Sen-  The  bill  was  subsequently  passed  by  the 

ate  to  dedde  is  whether  we  are  willing  to  have  following  vote : 

ourselves  tried  by  a  jury  of  black  men  for  the  Tbas— Mobstb.  Anthony,  Gameion,  Gsttell,  Chin- 

moet  part  just  emerged  from  slavery,  without  dler,  Conklinff,  Corbett,  Cngin,  Drake,  Xdmnnds, 

the  capacity  absolutely  necessary  to  a  faithfU  Feiry.  Feasajden,  Fowler,  HmLui.  Henderson, ^w- 

it  IS  more  especially  important  in  relation  to  Banner,  Thayer,  Tipton,  Trumbull,  Wade,  WiUey, 

criminal  easea,  because  in  oases  or  that  de-  WiUiams,  and  w  Uaon— S2. 

scriptioQ  the  Jury  may,  in  the  exercise  of  its  Nats— Messra.  Buckalew,  Davia,  Dixon,  Doolittle, 

power,  decide  conclusively  for  itself,   disre-  Hendri^,  Johnson,  Norton,  and  Patteraon  of  Ten- 

garding  the  opmion  of  the  court ;  and  thus  our  ABanrf^eaars.  Bayard,  Cole,  Conneaa,  Freling- 
citizens  and  ourselves  may  be  subjected  to  a  huyaen.  Orimea,  Guthrie.  Nye,  Patteraon  of  New 
judgment  over  which  there  is  no  revising  Haznpanire,  Pomeroy,  Samabuiy,  Sprague,  Van  Win- 
power,  practically  pronounced  by  twelve  igno-  ^®»  *^d  Tatea— 18. 

rant  black  men.  On  December  9th,  the  bill  was  passed  in  the 

*^  But  that  is  not  alL  The  number  of  the  black  Hoase,  without  debate,  by  the  following  vote : 

race  in  this  District  is  very  large  and  promises  Txas— Meaara.  Alliaon,  Amea,  AmeU,  Jamea  M. 

to  become  larger.    It  may  be  able  to  elect  out  Aahley,  Biuiley,  Baker.  Baldwin^Banka,  Beoman,  Ben- 

of  its  own  numbers  to  every  office,  judicial  or  jamin,  Benton,  Biiufliam,  Blame,  Boutwell,  Brom- 

othen^e.  *^,  ^ot  now  to  b«  £ed  by  the  ^«^teS,«b^«<^t«^' D^^e^ 

Executive  with  the  consent  of  the  Senate,  pixon,  Doige,  DonneUy,  Driggs,  E<iley,  Emleeton, 

We  may  give  them  the  authority  to  elect  their  Ela.  Eliot,  Famaworth,  Ferms,  Ferry.  Fielda,  Gar- 

magistratea ;  we  may  tfive  them  the  authority  field,  Halaey,  Hamilton,  Harding,  Hawkina,Holman, 

to  elect  theipjadgw;   there  fa  notiiing.  to  Hoop«,  HopWj.,  C^SJ*?!.  I^>l>5«f;„H^bard, 
paeventit;  ai 
the  condition 
^pon  our 

of  persons  oi  inaii  race  aion«.     now,  lor  one,  ««*""!  \,*;'»"V  >^*T\  **~;S3  *  "*»'T''*r  *     a' 

d&  « I  «dd  SB  the  b^Jguumuj,  I  ^o^  ^X'^'A^^^^T^^f. 

secure  them  m  the  possession  of  every  right  steyena.Thaddeua  Stevens,  Stewart,  Btokea,Thoma8, 

vtrich  a  man  has  the  authority  to  claim  as  a  Trimble,  Trowbrid^,  ITpaon,  Van  Aemam,  Bobert 

right,  I  am  against  giving  to  them  a  privilege  T.  Van  Horn,  Cadwalader  C.  Waahbum,  Henry  D. 

vhich  may  be  exercised  to  the  detriment  of  S?S?^™^P*^w-ii^"*'^r'^..^*^^^^^^ 

fk«  ZUrZi  4.1.^  «.,vi:^  ^^A  ^^.l^^.  u  «^  of  oil  Wiljlama,  William  Williams,  Jamea  F.  Wilaon,  John 

the  rest  of  the  pubhc,  and  which  is  not  at  all  ^  ^^^  '   ^^  Windom-lis. 

necessary  to  the  vmdication  of  all  of  their  own  NAT8--J£e8ar8.  Adama,  Archer,  Axtell.  Bamea, 

rights."  Beck,  Boyer,  Brooks,  Burr,  Chanler,  Eldridgo,  Geti, 
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Glossbrenner,  Golladay,  Grover,  Haiglit,  Biohard  D.  retnzn  of  the  bill  within  the  time  prescribed  by  the 

Hubbard,  Humphrej,  Johnson,  Jones,  Kerr,  Knott,  Constitution,  and  it  was  therefore  left  in  the  precise 

Hallory,    Marsnall,    Morrnm,    Munffexu     x^iblack,  condition  in  which  that  instrument  posiUvely  delares 

Nicholson,  Phelps,  Pruyn,  Sandall,  Sobmson^oss,  a  bill  "  shall  not  be  a  law." 

Sitgreaves,  Taber,  Van  Auken,  Van  Trump,  Wood,  If  the  adjjoumment  in  December  did  not  cause  the 

ana  Woodward — 88.  failure  of  this  bill  because  not  such  an  adjournment 

Not  Yomra — ^Messrs.  Anderson,  Delos  B.  Ash-  as  is  contemplated  bj  the  ConsUtution  in  the  clause 

ley.  Bamum,  Blair,  Cake,  Caiy,  Sidney  Clarke,  Cor-  which  I  have  dted,  it  must  follow  that  such  was  the 

neli.  Covode,  Finney,  Fox,  GraveUy,  Griswold,  Hill,  nature  of  the  ac^oumments  duiinff  the  past  year,  on 

Higby,  Hotchkiss,  Asahel  W.  Huobard,  Kitchen,  the  80th  day  of  March  until  the  first  Wednesday  in 

George  V.  Lawrence,  Loan,  Marvin,  McCarthy,  Mc-  July,  and  from  the  20th  of  July  until  the  2l8t  of 

Callough,  Miller,  Moore,  Morrell.  Monissey,  File,  November.    Other  bills  will,  therefore,  be  affected 

Pomeroy,  Baum,  Boofleld,  Belye,  Snellabarger,  Spald-  by  the  decision  which  may  be  rendered  in  this  case, 

ing,  Stone,  Taffe,  Taylor,  Twionell,  Burt  V  an  Horn,  among  them  one  having  the  same  title  as  that  named 

Van  Wyck,  Ward.  Elihu  B.  Washbume,  Stephen  F.  in  the  resolution,  and  containing  similar  provisions, 

Wilson,  and  Wooabridge — 4A.  which,  passed  by  both  Houses  m  the  month  of  July 

In  the  Senate,  on  January  8th,  Mr.  Edmunds,  !»«*,  fi^ed  to  become  a  kw  by  reason  of  the  .^joum- 

J.U  uixo  Kjcuai;^  vii  vttLiiMwj  wuxx,  ja.*.  o-.^        sa^  ^  ^^  of  CongTesB  bcforc  tcn daysforlts  oonsidcration 

of  Vermont,  offered  the  foUowmg  resolution :  j^^  ^j^^n  aUowed  the  Executive. 

WherMU  Senate  biU  No.  141,  entitled  "An  act  for  ANDBEW  JOHNSON, 

the  flirther  security  of  equal  rights  in  the  District  of  WASEnroroir,  January  28, 1868. 
Columbia,''  having  at  this  present  session  passed 

both  Houses  of  Congress,  was  afterward,  on  the  11th  Mr.  Edmimds,  of  Vermont,  sdd :  "I  move 

day  of  December,  1867,  duly  presented  to  the  Presi-  that  that  communication  be  inferred  to  the 

dent  of  the  United  States  for  his  approval  and  signa-  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  and  on  its  refer- 

ture :  and  whereas  more  than  ten  days,  exclusive  of  ~^^^  t  \,Zl^  «',«^w  «  «.r^«/i^  -«^     Tf  {<,  ^«^ 

Sundays,  have  since  elapsed  in  this  seision  without  enoe  I  have  amply  a  WOTd  to  say.    It  is  per- 

said  ^11  having  been  returned  either  approved  or  fectly  manifest  to  me,  irom  an  ezammation 

disapproved :  Therefore,  that  I  have  made  of  the  subject  since  the  reso- 

JSesohfed,  That  the  President  of  the  United  States  j^^ion  calling  for  that  information  was  intro- 

SL'^^^el.lraS^^.fa'l^tf  S-SS^  dnoed,  that  the  (.onstouction  which  the  Pr«.i- 

of  State  as  provided  by  the  second  section  of  the  act  d^nt  puts  upon  the  Uonstitution  is  altogether 

of  the  27th  day  of  July,'  1789.                   '  wrong,  and  that  the  transaction  of  public  busi- 

The  resolution  was  considered  by  unanimous  ness  would  be  vastly  impeded  if  Congress  were 

consent,  and  agreed  to.  to  acquiesce  in  such  a  construction ;  and  I  hope 

On  January  28d,  the  President  sent  the  fol-  that  we  shall  be  able  to  adopt  some  measures 

lowing  message  to  the  Senate :  which  will  put  all  the  departments  of  the  Gov- 

To  the  SenaU  of  the  Umted  States :  ernment  upon  a  common  miderstanding  upon 

I  have  received  the  following  preamble  and  resolu-  that  subject.    Ui  course,  this  is  m  no  sense  a 

tion,  adopted  by  the  Senate  on  tiie  8th  instant :  party  question.    Although  it  happens  to  arise 

As  the  act  which  the  resolution  mentions  has  no  nQ'^y  upon  a  bill  which  passed  upon  a  division 

relevMicy  to  the  subject  under  hiquiry,  it  is  presumed  ^  parties,  after  all,  the  question  has  no  politi- 

that  It  was  the  mtention  of  the  Senate  to  refer  to  the  "  ,  *^rt      .»      ,     j  .'  T    *i**«»**^"  "««  j  V    v  n 

Uw  of  the  15th  September,  1789,  the  second  section  ^  ^^^  involved  m  it  whatever ;  and  1  shall 

of  which  prescribes—  hope,  therefore,  when  the  matter  comes  to  bo 

That  whenever  a  bill,  order,  resolution,  or  vote  of  the  considered  in  committee  and  reported  upon. 

Senate  and  House  of  feepre8entatl7es,haThMr  been  ap-  that  we  may  consider  it  in  a  spirit  which  has 

proved  and  slmed  by  the  President  of  the  UMfted  States,  ^^  ^^^^^^i.r'L^  «ri*i.  ^^A  «^  \^^*^^^^^  4V.^x« 

or  not  havingbeen  returned  by  him  with  his  objections,  no  connection  With  and  no  incitement  irom 

shall  become  a  law  or  take  effect,  It  shall  forthwith  there-  the  fact  that  this  particular  bill  happens  to  be 


1863,  under  a  constitution  which, 

«.«  «  «„  w.  ^^^  «-«>,-, .. »«.-, «.  -»^ ,«..,«.    our  constitutions,  contains  the 

be  received  bv  the  said  Secretm  from  ^e  President  of    same  provision,  as  waS  stated  th^  other  day  by 

SwwSsoeverHouM^irshaU  Swt^hav^^^^  ^^  honorable  Senator  from  Maryland.    I  have 


in  the  section  above  quoted,  it  has  not  been  delivered  vision  of  their  constitnlion  and  laws  for  ob- 

to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  iword  and  promulgation,  taining  such  opinions.  The  subject  is  car efhUy 

JMWru^Snf  ^r'^lir*  ;;f^l'S  ..d  eUraJydi^^u^^  evidently  ,nthout 

days  ^Sundays  excepted)  after  it  shall  have  been  pre-  any  feeling  about  it,  and  I  thmk  any  gentleman 

sented  to  him,  the  same  shall  be  a  law  in  like  manner  who  will  read  that  opinion,  to  be  found  in  the 

as  if  he  has  signed  it,  unless  the  Congress  b^  their  forty-fifth  volume,  I  think,  of  New-Hampshire 

S^''S?^wPir^??l?riS''^f?'^^'^'^®'i*^^  Eeports,  cannot  fell  to  be  satisfied  that  this 

not  be  a  law."    As  stated  m  the  preamble  to  the  ^^il^JTii*^ e  xV/v  n^««444..,4-;^«  -rv™.  i,^i^   i 

resolution,  the  bill  to  which  it  refere  was  nresented  constniction  of  the  Constitution  now  held  by 

for  my  approval  on  the  11th  day  of  December,  1867.  the   Executive  is  altogether  erroneous,   and 

On  the  20th  of  the  same  month,  and  before  the  expi-  would  in  practice  lead  to  very  serious  incon- 

ration  of  the  ten  days  after  the  presentation  of  the  veniences  " 

bill  to  the  President,  the  two  Houses,  hi  accordance        vfr  Jnhnann  aP  ITftrvlftTiil  tuvit\  •  «  T  am  \rx 
ymi  a  concurrent  resolution  adopted  on  the  8d  of      ..^X  Johnson,  of  J^aiTland,  saia .     i  am  in- 

December.  adjourned  until  the  6th  of  January,  1868.  clui©d  to  concur  with  the  honorable  member 

Congress  by  their  adjournment  thus  prevented  the  from  Vermont.    It  is  a  question  that  I  have 
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more  than  once  considered,  and  I  arrlyed  at  which  contained  the  aame  phraseology  that 

the  same  conclnaon  to  which  the  conrt  of  New  the  first  did ;  hut  I  am  sare  he  will  not  claim 

Eampshire  arrived.     The  language  of  their  that  that  should  have  the  controlling  weight  of 

coDstitution  is  precisely  the  same  with  that  of  a  precedent  when  we  all  know  that  it  passed 

the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  except  without  this  Question  being  considered  or  ad- 

that  the  time  is  less  than  ten  days.    I  think  verted  to  at  all,  as  a  mere  way  of  hastening  the 

the  time  is  three  days."  accomplishment  of  the  thing  that  Congress 

Mr.  Edmonds:  "Five."  had  in  view  in  that  particular  hill  without 

Mr.  Johnscm :   '*But  the  other  words  are  waiting  to  leave  it  to  be  settied  by  the  Depart- 

identicsL   I  also  concur  with  the  honorable  ments  or  the  courts,  whether  the  previous  bill 

member  in  thinking — ^and  I  suppose  as  to  that  was  a  law  or  not,  because  it  would  only  be  a 

all  departments  of  the  Gk>vemment  will  con-  piece  of  unnecessary  legislation  to  pass  the 

eur-tiiat  it  is  very  desirable  that  the  question  second  bill  if  ike  first  one  had  become  law.  So 

^onld  be  settled.    I  suppose  there  wul  be  no  we  have  done  nothing  to  commit  ourselves  to 

difficulty  in  the  Judiciary  Oonunittee  coming  the  view  of  the  Fte^ent. 

to  ft  conclusion,  and  I  have  every  reason  to  *^Now,  one  word  (and  I  do  not  want  to  oc- 

SQppose,  without  any  actual  knowledge,  that  cupy  tJie  morning  hour  with  extended  debate) 

whatever  that  conclusion  may  be  it  will  be  one  as  to  the  other  branch  of  my  Mend^s  proposi- 

in  which  the  Executive  will  acquiesce."  tion.    He  says  that  Congress  is  adjourned,  in 

Mr.  Backalew,  of  Pennsylvania,  said :  "  It  the  language  of  the  Constitution,  when  each 

mj  be  observed  that  Congress  have  already  body  with  l£e  consent  of  the  other  adjourns  for 

^ven  the  same  construction  to  the  Constitu-  more  than  three  days,  and  the  bill  is  therefore 

tion  which  is  stated  by  the  President  in  his  prevented,  in  the  lan^^iage  of  the  Constitution^ 

message.    They  have  ^ven  it  by  their  action  from  being  returned.    1  wish  to  submit  it  to 

^ipon  ft  biU  exactly  similar  to  the  present  one.  him  whether  the  true  construction  of  that 

If  there  were  any  force  in  the  reasoning  now  phrase  is  not  an  adjournment  of  Congress  as 

stated  bj  the  Senator  from  Vermont,  it  would  the  legislative  body,  the  practical  termination 

have  been  appropriate  for  him  to  raise  the  of  its  le^ative  ftinotfons  as  such?  whereas 

point  at  the  session  in  November.    Instead  of  the  language  of  the  CV)nstitution,  touching  ^e 

that  bdng  done,  that  session  passed  by,  and  a  adjournment  of  each  House,  is  simply  a  limita- 

new  bin  was  introduced  and  passed  in  the  tion  upon  the  power  of  eaclx  House  to  adjourn 

month  of  November.  itself  for  more  than  three  days  without  the 

*'The  language  of  the  Constitution  is  very  consent  of  th^  other;  and,  therefore,  under 

peculiar,  different  irom  that  of  most  of  the  the  Constitution  it  would  be  perfectiy  lawful 

States.   It  says  that  if  Congress  by  their  ad-  I  think,  for  che  Senate,  with  the  consent  of 

jonmment  prevent  the  return  of  a  bill  within  the  House  of  Representatives,  to  acyoum  for  a 

ten  days  the  bill  shall  not  become  a  law.    The  week,  or  two  weeks,  or  two  months,  although 

language  is  positive.    The  phraseology  is  very  the  House  might  continue  in  session  all  ilie 

different  ordinarily  in  the  State  constitutions,  time.    That  would  not  be  an  adjournment  of 

Of  coarse  where  either  House  of  Congress  ad-  Ccmgress.    Now,  suppose  that  the  same  reso- 

jonms  during  a  period  not  exceeding  three  lotion  contains  a  mutual  consent,  which  is  the 

days  no  question  would  arise.    Either  House  effect  of  these  concurrent  resolutions,  how  does 

can  a^joomfor  three  days  without  the  consent  that  alter  the  case  ?    It,  therefore,  appears  ta 

of  the  oth^.    Such  a  partiid  or  casual  adjourn-  me  to  be  far  from  an  adjournment  of  Congress, 

ment,  which  oonstantiy  takes  place  in  practice,  because  it  happens  that  each  House,  consent- 

wooM  not  be  sach  an  adjournment  as  is  in-  ing  to  the  adjournment  of  the  other,  adjourns 

tended  bj  the  clause  in  the  Constitution,*  but  at  the  same  time  for  the  same  length  of  time. 

where  an  a^oomment  for  more  than  three  That  is  the  view  on  the  other  side.    I  merdy 

dajs  takes  place  by  the  joint  action  of  both  state  it  now,  that  both  views  maybe  considered 

Hoasea,it  seems  to  me  it  falls  within  the  ex-  toffether." 

pt%3s  letter  of  the  Constitution,  and  that  it  is  Mr.  Buckalew:   ^^Mr.  President,  I  sfippose 

^possible  to  give  any  other  construction  to  it.  that  in  case  one  House  only  adjourns,  after 

^ow,  sir,  it  seems  to  me,  in  view  of  the  clear-  having  asked  the  consent  of  the  other,  if  the 

i>e98  of  that  provision,  and  the  fiict  that  Con-  House  in  which  the  bill  originated  stUl  oon- 

S^^  has  already  twice  acted  upon  that  con-  tinues  in  session  the  bill  would  have  to  be 

Action,  it  would  be  best  for  the  Committee  returned  within  ten  days.'' 

(ni  the  Judiciary  and  for  the  Senate  to  acqui-  The  motion  to  refer  was  agreed  to. 

^  in  what  has  already  been  established  so  

^  fls  congressional  and  executive  action  is  In  the  House,  on  December  5th,  the  follow- 

<Hmcemed,  and  not  raise  this  point."  ing  resolution,  reported  from  the  Committee 

Hr.  Edmunds,  of  Vermont,  said:  *^I  think  on  the  Judiciary,  was  taken  up : 

^J  friend  from  Pennsylvania  is  mistaken  in  BttoUed,  That  Andrew  Johnson.  President  of  the 

SQpposng  that  Congress  has  given  the  same  United  States,  be  impeached  of  high  crimes  and  mia- 

^^'^^strnction  to  the  Constitution  that  the  Pres-  demeanors." 

^dent  does.    It  is  true  that  in  one  instance  it  The  Speaker  said:  "On  this  question  the  gen- 

'Ppears  we  have  passed  a  bill  a  second  time  tleman  uom  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Boutwell)  has 
Vol.  vm.— 9       a 
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the  floor.    Before  the  gentleman  proceeds  with  tntion,  especially  when  he  himself  disregardfl 

his  remarks,  the  Ohair  desires  to  make  an  an-  the  law  either  bj  doing  that  which  is  forbid- 

nonncement  to  the  House  and  the  spectators  in  den  or  neglecting  that  which  he  is  commanded 

the  gallery.  to  do. 

"In  view  of  the  disorderly  manifestations  "Sir,  in  approaching  the  discussion  of  the 

made  last  week  when  the  report  of  the  com-  transactions  of  which  we  complain,  I  labor  on- 

mittee  on  this  subject  was  presented,  the  Ohair  der  great  difficulties,  such  as  are  incident  to 

desires  now  to  say  that  if  such  demonstrations  the  case.    The  President  has  in  his  hands  the 

be  repeated  in  the  galleries  he  shall  order  them  immense  patronage  of  the  Gbvemment.    Its 

to  be  cleared,  al^ough  he  knows  that  thereby  influence  is  all-pervading.    The  country  was 

the  innocent  will  suffer  with  the  guilty.    He  is  disappointed,  no  doubt,  in  the  report  of  the 

determined  that  the  order  of  this  House  shall  committee,  and  very  likely  this  House  partici- 

be  maintained,  and  a  proper  respect  be  paid  to  pated  in  the  disappointment,  that  there  was  no 

this  body  by  those  who  are  allowed  to  witness  specific,  heinous,  novel  offence  charged  upon 

its  deliberations.    I^  therefore,  any  manifesta-  and  proved  against  the  President  of  the  United 

tion  of  approbation  or  disapprobation  be  made  States.    It  is  in  the  very  nature  of  the  case 

in  the  galleries,  the  Ohair  will  order  to  be  that  no  such  heinous  offence  could  be  proved, 

cleared  tiiat  part  where  it  occurs,  or  the  whole  If  we  understand  the  teachings  of  the  suooes- 

of  the  galleries.    And  the  Ohair  wUl  state  for-  sive  acts  which  are  developed  in  the  voluminous 

ther,  that  i^  as  was  the  case  last  week,  mem-  report  of  the  testimony,  and  if  we  understand 

hers  upon  the  floor  indulge  in  manifestations  of  the  facts  whidi  are  there  developed,  they  all 

approval  or  disapproval,  either  during  the  de-  point  to  one  conclusion,  and  that  is  that  the 

bate  or  its  termination,  however  the  question  offence  with  which  the  President  is  charged, 

may  be  decided,  the  Ohair,  if  he  can  ascertain  and  of  which  I  believe  by  history  he  will  ulti- 

what  ffentlemen  are  guilty  of  such  violation  of  mately  be  convicted,  is  that  he  used  as  he  had 

the  rules,  will  state  their  names  to  the  House,  the  opportunity^  and  misused  as  necessity  and 

the  effect  of  which  Till  be  to  bring  the  mat-  circumstances  mctated,  the  great  powers  of 

ter  before  the  House  for  such  action  as  it  may  the  nation  with  which  he  was  intrusted,  for 

see  fit  to  adopt  in  view  of  ^e  contempt  of  its  the  purpose  of  reconstructing  tiiis  Government 

rules."  in  the  interest  of  the  rebellion,  so  that  hence- 

Mr.  Boutwell,  of  Massachusetts,  from  the  forth  this  Union,  in  its  legitimate  connection. 

mi\jority  of  the  committee,  urged  the  adoption  in  its  relations,  in  its  powers,  in  its  historical 

of  the  resolution,  saying :  "  H  the  position  I  character,  should  be  merely  the  continuation 

have  taken  is  sound,  that  the  laeaning  of  the  of  the  Government  which  was  organized  at 

phrase  '  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors '  is  to  Montgomery  and  transferred  to  Richmond, 

be  ascert£uned  by  reference  to  the  principles  ^'  I^  sir,  this  statement  unfolds  the  nature  of 

of  the  English  common  law  of  crimes,  Black-  the  case,  there  would  not  be  found  any  partic- 

stone's  dennition,  ^  that  a  crime  or  imsdemeanor  ular  specific  act  which  would  disclose  the  whole 

is  an  act  committed  or  omitted  in  vio^tion  of  of  the  transaction.    It  was  only  by  a  series  of 

a  public  law  either  forbidding  or  commanding  acts,  by  a  succession  of  events,  by  participation 

it,^  becomes  important.   I  stand  upon  this  defi-  direct  or  indirect  in  numerous  transactions, 

nition  of  the  great  writer  upon  English  law  as  some  of  them  open  and  some  of  them  secret, 

the  connecting  link  between  the  theory  of  the  that  this  great  scheme  was  carried  on  and  far 

law  that  I  mamtain  and  the  facts  which  in  this  on  toward  its  final  consummation.    Hence  it 

case  are  proved.  happens  that  when  we  present  a  particular 

"It  is  to  be  observed  in  connection  with  charge,  it  is  one  which  for  a  long  time  has  been 
Blackstone^s  definition  that  in  our  system  the  before  the  public.  The  country  has  heard  of  it 
Oonstitution  and  the  statutes  are  the  *  public  again  and  again.  Men  do  not  see  in  that  par- 
law  '  of  which  he  speaks,  and  any  act  done  by  ticular  offence  any  great  enormity.  Then  we 
the  President  which  is  forbidden  by  the  law  or  are  told  that  this  particular  act  was  advised  by 
by  thb  Oonstitution,  or  the  omission  by  him  to  this  Oabinet  officer,  and  that  act  assented  to 
do  what  is  by  the  law  or  the  Oonstitution  com-  another  O&binet  officer.  This  matter  was  dis- 
manded,  is  a  '  high  crime  and  misdemeanor,'  cussed  in  Oabinet  meeting,  the  other  was  con- 
and  renders  him  liable  to  impeachment  and  sidered  in  a  side-chamber,  and  therefore  the 
removal  from  office.  President  is  not  alone  responsible  for  any  thing 

"  He  is  amenable  to  the  House  and  the  Sen-  that  has  been  done.    But,  sir,  I  assert  that 

ate  in  accordance  with  the  great  principles  of  whoever  else  may  be  responsible  with  him,  he 

public  law  of  which  the  Oonstitution  of  the  is  responsdble  for  himseli.    Any  other  theory 

United  States  is  the  foundation.   And  it  is  true,  is  destructive  to  public  liberty.    We  under- 

in  a  higher  and  better  sense  than  it  is  true  of  stand  the  relations  which  subsisted  between 

the  statutes,  that  the  President  of  the  United  the  President  and  his  Oabinet  officers.    The 

States  is  bound  to^  support  the  Oonstitution,  tenure-of-office  act  gave  the  latter  a  degree  of 

the  vital  part  of  which,  in  reference  to  the  pub-  independence.    Bat,  whatever  were  tiie  snb- 

lic  affairs  of  the  country,  is  that  he  shall  take  sisting  relations,  the  President  cannot  shield 

care  that  the  laws  be  faithftilly  executed,  and  himself  by  their  counsel,  and  daim  immunity 

he  violates  that  great  provision  of  the  Oonsti-  for  open,  known,  and  wilftd  violations  of  the 
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kws  of  the  land.    I  do  not  speak  now  of  er-       ^^Thns  it  was  that  his'motiTe  waa  oonoaaled. 

rors  of  jndgment,  bat  of  open  and  avowed  He  was  notunderstood^and  the  obaiitjof  the 

illegal  acts  personally  done  or  anthorueed  by  ooontry  silenced  sospicions  of  eyil.    Bat  he 

himselfl    But  he  has  not  always  had  even  the  moved  on  step  by  step.    The  coantry  in  the 

coantenanoe  of  his  Oabinet  officers.    The  test-  mean  while  was  onder  the  inflaence  of  his  bold 

oath  was  sospended  by  the  President  against  dedarationa,  made  freqaently  from  the  14th  of 

the  opinion  of  Attorney-General  Speed.     If  April  to  aboat  the  Ist  of  Joly,  1865 ;  declara- 

Oabinet  officers  hare  been  concerned  in  these  tions  which,  even  in  the  coldest  of  osi  made  the 

illegal  tnusactiona,  I  have  for  them,  to  a  larse  blood  kindle  in  our  veins,  aa  he  set  forth  the 

extent,  the  same  excase  that  I  have  for  myself^  ponishment  to  which  the  rebels  were  entitled, 

the  ssme  that  I  have  for  the  members  of  this  Even  the  most  violent  of  the  Northem  people, 

Hoose  and  for  the  people  of  this  conntry.    In  they  who  had  saffered  from  the  war,  those 

the  beginning  they  did  not  onderstand  the  who  had  offered  their  sons,  their  brothers,  and 

Prendent'a  character,  capadty,  and  parposea.  their  husbands  in  sacrifice  for  the  Republic, 

^*  His  capacity  has  not  been  comprehended  by  shuddered  when  they  listened  to  his  dedama- 

the  ooontry.    Violent  sometimes  in  luignage,  tion  aa  to  the  power  and  doty  of  this  Qovem- 

indiacreet  in  manner,  impulsive  in  action,  on-  ment  to  punish  those  who  had  bean  ensagedHn 

wise  often  in  declamation,  he  is  still  animated  the  rebellion.    But  from  July,  ISOsThia  eon- 

by  a  penbtency  of  purpose  which  never  yields  duct  and  his  policy  have  been  entirely  opposed 

under  any  drcumstanoes,  but  seeks  by  means  to  the  declarations  made  in  the  spring  and  early 

covert  and  tortuous  as  well  as  open  and  direct  sammer  of  that  year.    I  see  in  those  dedara- 

the  aoeompliahment  of  the  purpose  of  his  life,  tions  only  this:  that  they  were  designed  and 

**I  care  not  to  go  into  an  examination — ^in-  intended,  when  they  .were  uttered,  to  conceal 

deed,  I  have  neither  the  time  nor  the  taste  for  from  the  public  the  great  purpose  he  had  in 

it  now— of  the  tortuous  ways  by  which  he  has  view,  which  was,  to  wrest  this  Government 

controlled  men  who  in  the  public  estimation  from  the  power  of  the  loyal  people  of  the  North 

are  superior  to  himsell    But  my  excuse  for  and  turn  it  over  to  the  tender  mercies  of  those 

Cabinet  officers,  for  members  of  Oongress,  for  who  had  brought  upon  the  country  all  tiie 

the  country,  is  that  in  1865,  when  he  issued  his  horrors  of  civil  war. 

prochunation  for  the  reorganization  of  North  ^^I  pass,  sir,  to  the  testimony  of  Judge  Math- 
Carolina,  no  one  understood  him.  General  ews,  of  Ohio,  a  person  whom  I  never  saw 
Grant  in  his  testimony  says  that  he  considered  but  once,  and  of  wnom  I  know  nothing  except 
the  plan  temporary,  to  be  approved  or  annulled  what  the  record  disdoses.  He  was  an  officer 
when  Congress  should  meet  in  December.  But  of  the  Northem  Army,  and  he  has  been  a  Judge 
when  Oongress  assembled  the  President  told  of  some  of  the  courts  in  Cincinnati  or  vicinity. 
ns  that  the  work  was  ended;  that  the  rebel-  He  says  that  in  the  month  of  February,  1865, 
lious  States  were  restored  to  the  Union.  He  when  Mr.  Johnson  was  passing  from  Tennes- 
then  planted  himself  firmly  upon  the  proposi-  see  to  Washington  to  take  the  oath  of  office  as 
tion  laid  down  in  his  North  Oarolinaproclama-  Yice-Presiden^  he  called  upon  him  at  the 
tion  in  defiance  of  the  Constitution ;  in  defiance  Burnett  House.  The  conversation  was  appar- 
of  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  ently  unimportant,  but  it  discloses  a  purpose 
United  States  that  the  power  was  in  Oongress  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Johnson.  He  said  to  Judge 
to  decide  whether  the  government  of  a  State  Mathews,  'Tou  and  I  were  old  Democrats.' 
was  republican  or  not  ;*  in  defiance  of  tiie  car-  *  Tes,'  replied  Judge  Mathews.  Says  Mr. 
dinal  prindple  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  people  Johnson,  *1  will  tell  you  what  it  is:  if  the  conn- 
through  Congress.  He  ratified  substantially  in  try  is  ever  to  be  saved  it  is  to  be  done  through  the 
his  message  that  which  he  had  assumed  merely  old  Democratic  party.'  That  was  in  Feb^ary, 
in  the  prodamation  of  tiie  20th  of  May,  that  1865.  He  had  then  received  the  suffhtges  of  a 
he  was  the  United  States  for  the  purpose  of  free  and  generous  people.  They  had  taken  him 
deciding  whether  the  government  of  a  State  from  Tennessee,  wnere  he  would  have  had  no 
was  republican  or  not.  abiding-place  but  for  the  armies  of  the  Bepub- 

*^  Sir,  if  this  whole  case  rested  merdy  upon  lie  that  protected  him  in  his  person  and  prop- 

.that  assumption,  that  exercise  of  power,  I  erty.    He  was  then  entering  upon  the  second 

maintain  that  it  would  bring  him  specifically  office  in  the  gift  of  the  people,  chosen  by  the 

and  exactiy  within  the  control  of  this  House,  great  party  of  power  and  of  progress  in  the 

for  the  purpose  of  arraigning  him  before  the  country,  which  had  saved  the  Union  in  its 

Senate  upon  the  charge  of  seidng  and  usurp-  days  of  periL    No  act  had  been  by  them  done 

ing  the  greatest  power  of  the  legislative  depart-  which  could  possibly  have  alienated  him  fh>m 

ment  of  the  Government,  unless  it  be  that  of  them.    Jefierson  Davis  was  still  at  Bichmond. 

taxation,  which  he  has  also  usurped  and  exer-  The  armies  of  Lee  menaced  the  capital  of  his 

cised  in  defiance  of  the  Constitution.    But  even  country.    Andrew  Johnson  was  approaching 

then  the  nature  of  the  proceeding  was  not  frdly  that  capital  for  the  purpose  of  taking  the  oath 

understood,  and  his  motives  were  only  partially  of  office.    That  capital  was  merely  a  fortified 

disclosed.    The  public  mind  did  not  compre-  garrison.    He  then  dedares  that  the  country 

hend  the  character  and  extent  of  the  usurpa-  cannot  be  saved  except  by  the  old  Democratic 

tion.  party. 
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"  What  was  the  old  Democratic  partj  ?    It  General,  and  appomted  men  to  office  who,  as 

was  the  partjof  the  South ;  it  was  made  np  of  he  well  knew,  could  not  take  that  oath.   The 

those  men  in  the  Sonthem  country  who  entered  oath  was  prescribed  for  the  purpose  of  protect* 

into  the  rebellion.     That  casual  expression,  ing  the  country  against  the  presence  of  dislojai 

dropped  at  the  Burnett  House  in  Oinoinnati  in  persons  in  office — a  measure  necessary  to  the 

February,  1865,  discloses  his  mysterious  course  public  safety.    Can  any  act  be  more  reprehen- 

from  that  day  to  this.    I  do  not  speak  now  of  sible?    Can  any  act  be  more  criminal?   Can 

those  Democrats  of  the  North  who  stood  by  any  act  be  more  clearly  within  Blackstone^s 

the  flag  of  the  country,  who  maintained  the  definition  of  *  crimes  and  misdemeanors.* 

cause  of  the  Union,  but  I  speak  of  that  old  ^*  Then  follows  his  surrender  of  abandoned 

Democratic  party  of  which  he  spoke,  whose  lands.    In  1865  we  passed  the  first  Freedmen's 

inspiring  principle  was  devotion  to  slavery,  Bureau  bill,  in  which  we  set  apart  the  aban* 

hatred  to  republican  institutions  and  the  cause  doned  lands  for  the  negroes  and  refugees  of 

of  the  Union  and  of  liberty.    It  was  to  them  the  South.    In  violation  of  law  and  without  • 

that  Mr.  Johnson,  in  February,  1865,  turned  authority  of  law  he  has  restored  them  to  their 

his  eyes  for  the  salvation  of  the  country.    He  former  rebel  owners.    This  class  of  property 

was  then  Vice-President  only,  but  his  career  as  was  of  the  value  of  many  millions  of  money. 

President  illustrates  his  devotion  to  the  pur-  **  We  had  captured  in  the  South  vast  amounts 

pose  he  then  entertained.  of  railway  property.     All  these  millions  of 

"  I  come  now  to  a  brief  statement  of  those  property  he  has  turned  over  to  their  former 

acts  of  the  President  which  disclose  his  mo-  rebel  proprietors.    In  many  instanoes,  as  in 

lives  and  establish  his  guilt.    First,  he  and  his  the  case  of  one  railway,  the  (Government  itself 

friends  sedulously  promulgated  the  idea  that  under  his  speciid  direction  and  control,  in  the 

what  he  did  in  the  year  1865  was  temporary.  State  of  Tennessee,  constructed  fifty-fom*  miles 

'^  Then  came  his  message  of  December,  1865,  of  railway  at  an  expense  of  more  than  two 

which  disclosed  more  folly  his  ulterior  pur-  million  dollars.     This  railway,  with  others, 

pose.  was  turned  over  without  consideratioD,  with- 

"Then  came  the  speech  of  February  23,  out  power  to  make  reclamation,  or  to  obtain 

1866,  in  which  he  arraigned  the  Congress  of  compensation,  and  all  without  authority  of 

the  United  States  collectively  and  individual-  law. 

ly,  and,  as  I  believe,  made  use  of  expressions  "We  possessed  a  vast  amount  of  rolling-stock 
which,  uttered  by  a  sovereign  of  Great  Britain  used  on  Southern  roads  during  the  war,  some 
in  reference  to  Parliament,  and  to  individual  of  it  captured  from  the  enemy.  The  rolling- 
members  of  Parliament,  would  have  led  to  most  stock  captured  he  restored  without  money  and 
serious  consequences,  if  not  to  the  overthrow  without  price.  Other  portions  of  it,  constmct- 
of  the  Government.  ed  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  or 

"  Then  came  his  vetoes  of  the  various  recon-  purchased  of  manufacturers  or  of  railroad  corn- 


it  is  a  power  to  be  exercbed,  like  the  discretion  for  payment  to  the  Government,  many  of  them 

of  a  court,  in  good  faith,  for  proper  purposes,  neglected  to  comply  with  the  conditions  of  sale. 

in  honest  judgment  and  good  conscience,  and  One  of  those  corporations,  the  Nashville  and 

not  persistently  in  the  execution  of  a  scheme  Chattanooga  Rsilroad,  Tennessee,  made  an  ex- 

which  is  in  contravention  of  the  just  authority  hibit  by  which  it  appeared  they  had  money  on 

of  the  legislative  branch  of  the  Government,  hand  to  pay  the  Government  what  they  owed 

It  W3S  exercised,  however,  by  the  President  it.    The  officers  of  the  Government  demanded 

for  the  purpose  of  preventing  reconstruction  payment,  and  threatened  to  take  possession  of 

by  congressional  agency  and  by  authority  of  the  road  in  case  of  further  neglect.    President 

law.  Johnson,  by  his  simple  order,  and  that,  as  far 

"  Then  came  his  interference  by  his  message  as  is  known,  without  consultation  with  any 

of  the  22d  of  June,  1866,  and  by  other  acts,  all  member  of  the  Oabmet,  authorized,  or  rather 

disclosing  and  furthering  a  purpose  to  prevent  directed,  a  delay  or  postponement  in  the  col- 

the  ratification  of  the  pending  constitutional  lection  of  this  debt.    Agreeably  to  a  previous 

amendment,  a  matter  with  which,  as  the  Execu-  order  which  he  had  issued,  the  interest  on  the 

tive  of  the  country,  he  had  no  concern  what-  bonds  guaranteed  by  the  State  of  Tennessee  to 

ever.     The  Constitution   provides   that   the  this  road,  which  had  been  due  three  or  font 

House  and  the  Senate,  by  specified  means,  may  years,  were  then  paid  out  of  money  whicb. 

propose  amendments  to  the  Constitution ;  and  upon  every  principle  of  reason,  equity,  and 

if  any  subject  is  wholly  separated  from  execu-  law,  belonged  to  the  Government.    The  money 

tive  authority  or  control,  it  is  this  power  to  had  been  earned  by  the  use  of  the  rolling-stoc^ 

amend  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  which  the  Government  had  ftimished. 
The  Constitution  reserves  this  power  to  Con-        "  Mr.  Johnson's  order  was  in  utter  disregara 

gross,  and  to  the  people,  excluding  the  Presi-  of  the  great  principle  that  of  all  creditors  the 

dent.     In  the  same  year  he  suspended  the  Government  is  to  be  first  paid.    Under  no  cir- 

test-oath,  against  the  advice  of  the  Attorney-  cumstances  does  the  law  concede  to  the  citizen 
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the  right  of  paTment  until  the  claim  of  the  were  tributary  offences,  and  that  in  this  way, 

sorereign  is  satisfied.  and  in  this  waj  only,  can  yon  protect  the 

"'  One  important  fact  in  connection  with  this  State  against  the  final  oonsammation  of  his 

transaction  is,  that  the  President  himself  was  crime  f    We  have  not  yet  seen  the  end  of  this 

the  holder  of  these  Tennessee  State  bonds,  contest. 

issued  f<»r  the  benefit  of  this  road,  to  the  "  I  am  not  disposed  to  enter  into  the  region 

amount  of  either  nineteen  thousand  or  thirty  of  prophecy,  but  we  can  understand  the  loffio 

thousand  dollars ;   and  that  of  that  money,  of  propositions.    The  propositions  which  Uie 

which  upon  the  contract  and  by  every  prin-  Prendent  has  laid  down  m  his  last  message, 

ciple  of  law  was  due  to  the  United  States,  he  and  elsewhere,  will  lead  to  certain  difiSculty  if 

reodTed  past  interest  for  about  four  years,  they  are  acted  upon.    Whether  they  will  be 

A  small  matter,  you  may  say ;  a  small  matter,  acted  upon  I  cannot  say.    The  first  proposition 

the  country  may  say ;  but  in  a  public  trust  he  is,  that  under  some  circumstances  an  act  of 

h«l  no  right,  in  the  first  place,  to  make  sale  Oongress  may  be  in  his  judgment  so  unoonsti- 

of  this  property ;  secondly,  he  had  no  right  to  tutional  that  he  wiU  violate  the  law  and  utter- 

postpone  payment;  and,  above  aU,  he  had  no  ally  disregard  legislative  authority.    This  is  an 

right  to  delay  payment  for  the  purpose  of  re-  assumption  of  power  which   strikes  at  the 

ceiving  to  himself  that  which  belonged  to  the  foundation  of  the  (Government.    The  Oonstitu- 

Goyerzmient.     Nor  is  it  any  excuse  for  him  tion  authorizes  Congress  to  pass  bills.    When 

that  there  were  other  holders,  whether  loyal  they  have  been  passed,  they  are  presented  to 

or  rebel,  who  shared  the  benefits  of  this  trans-  the  President  for  his  approval  or  objection.    If 

action.  he  objects  to  a  bill  for  constitutional  or  other 

^'Then  there  are  connected  with  these  proceed-  reason,  he  returns  it  to  the  House  in  which  it 
ings  other  public  acts,  such  as  the  appointment  originated;  and  then  and  there  his  power  over 
of  prorisional  governors  for  North  Oarolina  the  subiect  is  exhausted.  If  the  House  and 
pod  the  other  nine  States  without  any  auUior-  Senate  by  a  two-thirds  vote  pass  a  bill,  it  be- 
itj  of  law.  Not  only  that,  but  he  authorized  comes  a  law,  and,  until  it  is  repealed  by  the 
the  payment  of  salaries  without  authority  of  same  authority  or  annulled  by  the  Supreme 
bw.  Kot  only  that,  he  ordered  payment  from  Oourt,  the  President  has  but  one  duty,  and  that 
the  War  Department  of  those  salaries,  not-  is  to  obey  it ;  and  no  consideration  or  opinion 
withstanding  there  had  been  no  appropriation  of  his  as  to  its  constitutionalitv  will  defend  or 
by  law,  and  notwithstanding  the  Constitution  protect  him  in  any  degree.  The  opposite  doc- 
of  the  United  States  says  that  no  money  shall  trine  is  fraught  with  evils  of  the  most  alarm- 
be  drawn  from  the  Treasury  but  in  consequence  ing  character  to  the  country.  If  the  President 
of  an  appropriation  by  law.  may  refase  to  execute  or  may  violate  a  law 

^*  When  yon  bring  all  these  acts  together ;  because  he  thinks  it  unconstitutional  in  a  cer- 

wben  you  consider  what  he  has  said ;  when  tain  particular,  another  President  mav  disre- 

you  conader  what  he  has  done;  when  you  gard  it  for  another  reason ;  and  thus  tne  Gk>v- 

oonaider  that  he  has  appropriated  the  public  emment  becomes  not  a  Government  of  laws, 

property  for  the  ben^t  of  the  rebels ;  when  but  a  Government  of  men.    Every  civil  ofi^cer 

you  consider  that  in  every  public  act,  as  far  as  has  the  same  right  in  thia  respect  as  the  Preei- 

we  can  ieam,  from  May,  1865,  to  the  present  dent.    If  the  latter  has  the  right  to  disregard 

time,  all  has  tended  to  this  great  result,  the  a  law  because  he  thinks  it  unconstitutional,  the 

restoration  of  the  rebels  to  power  under  and  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  every  subordi- 

in  the  Government  of  the  country ;  when  you  nate  have  the  same  right.    Is  that  doctrine  to 

consider  all  these  things,  can  there  be  any  prevail  in  this  country  f 

donht  as  to  his  purpose,  or  doubt  as  to  the  ^*But  coupled  with  that  declaration  is  an- 

frifflinality  of  his  purpose,  and  his  responsibil-  other  declaration,  that  the  negroes  of  the  South 

ity  under  the  Constitution  f  have  no  right  whatever  to  vote.    Our  whole 

''It  may  not  be  possible,  by  specific  charge,  plan  of  reconstruction  is  based  upon  the  doo- 

to  arraign  him  for  this  great  crime,  but  is  ne  trine  that  the  loyal  people  of  the  South,  black 

therefore  to  escape?    These  offences  which  I  and  white,  are  to  vote.    Now,  whOe  there  is 

have  enumerated,  which  are  impeachable — and  no  evidence  conclnsively  estabushing  the  fact, 

I  have  enomerated  but  apart  of  them — are  the  it  is  still  undoubtedly  true  that  thousands  and 

acts,  the  individual  acts,  the  subordinate  crimes,  tens  of  thousands  of  white  men  in  the  States 

the  tributary  offences  to  the  accomplishment  recently  in  rebellion  have  abstained  from  par- 

pf  the  great  object  which  he  had  in  view.  But  tioipation  in  the  work  of  calling  the  conven- 

^  upon  the  body  of  the  testimony,  you  are  tions,  because  they  have  been  stimulated  by 

satisfied  of  Ms  purpose,  and  if  you  are  satisfied  the  conduct  of  the  President  to  believe  that 

that  these  tributary  offences  were  committed  they  will  ultimately  be  able  to  secure  govern- 

tt  the  means  of  enabling  him  to  accomplish  ments  from  which  the  negro  population  will 

^is  great  crime,  will  you  hesitate  to  try  him  be  excluded.    What  is  our  condition  to-day  f 

uid  convict  him  upon  those  charges  of  which  Governments  are  being  set  up  in  the  ten  States 

he  is  manifestly  guilty,  even  if  they  appear  to  largely  by  the  black  people,  and  without  the 

he  of  inferior  importfmce,  knowing  that  they  concurrence  of  the  whites,  that  concurrence 

were  in  themselves  misdemeanors,  that  they  being  refused,  to  a  large  extent,  through  the 
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inflaenoe  of  the  Preddent.    Are  we  to  leave  him,  g^ve  him  the  necessary  power  f    Do  they 

this  officer,  if  we  judge  him  to  be  gniltj  of  not  feel  that,  if  he  he  allowed  sach  power, 

high  crimes  and  misdemeanors,  in  control  of  these  places  will  be  g^ven  to  worse  men? 

the  Army  and  the  Navy,  with  his  declaration  Hence  I  say  that  with  Mr.  Johnson  in  office 

npoQ  the  record  that  under  certain  circnm-  from  this  lime  nntil  the  4th  of  March,  1869, 

stances  he  will  not  execute  the  laws  ?    He  has  there  is  no  remedy  for  these  grievances.     These 

the  control  of  the  Army.    Do  yon  not  suppose  are  considerations  only  why  we  should  not  hes- 

that  next  November  a  single  soldier  at  each  itate  to  do  that  yr hich  justice  anthorizea  ns  to 

Eolling-place  in  the  Southern  country,  aided  do  if  we  believe  that  the  Presdent  has  been 
y  the  whites,  could  prevent  the  entire  negro  guilty  of  impeachable  offences, 
population  from  voting  ?  And,  if  it  is  for  the  ^*  Mr.  Speaker,  all  rests  here.  To  this  House 
mterest  of  the  President  to  do  so,  have  we  any  is  given  under  the  Constitution  the  sole  power 
reason  to  anticipate  a  different  course  of  con-  of  impeachment ;  and  this  power  of  impeach- 
duct?  At  any  rate,  such  is  the  logic  of  the  ment  fhmishes  the  only  means  by  which  we 
propositions  which  he'has  presented  to  us.  If  can  secure  the  execution  of  the  lawa.  And 
that  logic  be  followed,  the  next  presidential  those  of  our  fellow-citizens  who  desire  the  ad- 
election  will  be  heralded  by  civil  war,  or  the  ministration  of  the  law  ought  to  sustain  this 
next  inauguration  of  a  President  of  the  United  House  while  it  executes  thi^  great  law  which 
States  will  be  the  occasion  for  the  renewal  of  is  in  its  hands  and  which  is  nowhere  else,  while 
fratricidal  strife.  it  performs  a  high  and  solemn  duty  resting 
'*  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  at  present  involved  in  upon  it  by  which  that  man  who  has  been  the 
financial  difficulties.  I  see  no  way  of  escape  chief  violator  of  law  shall  be  removed^  and 
while  Mr.  Johnson  is  President  of  the  United  without  which  there  can  be  no  execution  of 
States.  I  assent  to  much  of  what  he  has  said  the  law  anywhere.  Therefore  the  whole  re- 
in his  mess^e  concerning  the  effects  of  the  sponsibility,  whatever  it  may  be,  for  the  non- 
Tenure-of-Omce  Act.  From  my  experience  in  execution  of  the  laws  of  the  country  is,  in  the 
the  internal  revenue  office,  I  reach  the  condlu-  presence  of  these  great  facts,  upon  this  House, 
sion  that  it  is  substantially  impossible  to  col-  if  this  House  believes  that  the  President  has 
lect  the  taxes  while  the  Tenure-of-Office  Act  is  executed  the  laws  of  the  country,  that  he  has 
in  force ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  whenever  obeyed  the  provision  of  tiie  Constitution  to 
a  new  Administration  is  organized,  of  what-  take  care  that  the  laws  be  faithfilly  executed, 
ever  party  it  may  be,  some  of  the  essential  then  it  is  our  duty  to  sustain  him.  to  lift  up  hia 
provisions  of  that  act  will  be  changed.  The  hands,  to  strengthen  his  arms ;  out  if  we  be- 
reason,  Mr.  Speaker,  of  the  present  difficulty  lieve,  as  upon  this  record  I  think  we  cannot 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  persons  engaged  in  do  otherwise  than  believe,  that  he  has  disre- 
plundering  the  revenues  of  the  country  are  garded  that  great  iigunction  of  the  Constitu- 
more  or  less  associated  criminally  with  public  tion  to  take  care  that  the  laws  be  faithftilly  ex- 
officers.  The  character  of  those  public  officers  ecuted,  there  is  but  one  remedy.  The  remedy 
can  be  substantially  known  in  the  internal  is  with  this  House,  and  it  is  nowhere  else.  If 
revenue  office  and  in  the  Treasury  Depart-  we  neglect  or  refhse  to  use  our  powers  when 
ment ;  but  if  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  the  case  arises  demanding  decisive  action,  the 
and  the  President,  before  they  can  remove  offi-  Government  ceases  to  be  a  Government  of 
oers  against  whom  probable  cause  exists,  are  laws  and  becomes  a  Government  of  men." 
obliged  to  wait  until  they  have  evidence  which  Mr.  Wilsou,  of  Iowa,  from  the  minority  of 
will  satisfy  the  Senate  of  their  guilt,  the  very  the  committee,  said :  "  The  position  which  the 
process  of  waiting  for  that  evidence  to  be  pro-  minority  of  the  committee  occupy  in  this  case 
cured  exhausts  the  public  revenues.  There  is  may  be  summed  up  in  these  words :  that  no 
but  one  way  of  overcoming  this  difficulty.  civU  officer  of  the  United  States  can  be  lawfully 
When  the  President,  the  Secretary  of  the  impeached  except  for  a  crime  or  misdemeanor 
Treasury,  and  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  known  to  the  law ;  that  this  body  mast  be 
Revenue,  are  in  harmony,  and  the  Commis-  guided  by  the  law,  and  not  by  that  indefinite 
sioner  is  satisfied  from  the  circumstances  exist-  something  called  its  conscience,  which  may  bo 
ing  that  an  officer  is  in  collusion  with  thieves,  one  thing  to-day  and  quite  a  different  one  to- 
he  can  ask  the  President  for  the  removal  of  morrow.  If  the  case  now  before  us,  tested  by 
that  man ;  and  then  there  should  exist  the  the  principles  of  criminal  law,  discloses  high 
newer  of  removal  by  a  stroke  of  the  pen.  crimes  or  misdemeanors  coming  within  the  n2e 
Neither  the  official  nor  his  friends  should  I  have  stated,  then  the  gentleman  is  right  in 
know  the  reason  therefor.  Nothing  so  in-  demanding  that  the  President  of  the  united 
spires  officials  with  zeal  in  the  discharge  of  States  be  impeached ;  and  I  here  throw  open 
tneir  duties  as  to  feel  that  if  they  are  derelict  to  the  gentleman  the  range  of  both  statutory 
their  commissions  may  at  any  moment  be  taken  and  common  law  impeachable  crimes.  If  these 
from  them.  ^  cannot  be  found  in  the  record  of  this  case,  then 
"But  what  is  our  position  to-day?  Can  no  amount  of  conscience  in  House  and  Senate 
this  House  and  the  Senate,  with  the  knowl-  can  justify  us  in  proceeding  further  with  it. 
edge  that  they  have  of  the  President's  purposes  "  Briefiy  I  will  refer  to  some  of  the  facts  to 
and  of  tiie  character  of  the  men  who  surround  which  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  has 
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direeted  oar  attention,  for,  after  all,  upon  these  after.the  De^mber  dlBOOverj,  and  in  the  midst 

must  depend  mainlj  the  termination  of  this  of  the  bitter  political  contest  which  resulted 

case.    The  first  thmgs  to  which  the  gentieman  from  the  President's  unjustifiable  desertion  of 

refers  us  are  the  acts  of  the  President  having  the  partj  which  had  trusted  him  and  elevated 

reference  to  the  reconstmction  of  the  rebel  him  to  the  second  office  in  the  Goyemment 

States.  *^  Sir,  I  am  not  here  to  defend  the  President 

^  He  excuses  to  some  extent  some  of  the  ad-  He  nrast  be  a  bold  man  who  will  undertake 

Yisers  of  the  President  on  the  gromid  that  thej^  that  task.    I  have  not  boldness  snfficient  for 

at  the  inangoration  of  the  ezecntiye  plan  of  it,  even  if  I  had  the  inclination,  which  in  the 

recomdnction,  did  not  understand  his  motives  remotest  degree  does  not  exist  in  mj  mind ;  for 

nor  comprehend  his  wicked  designs.    How  did  I  believe  him  to  be  the  worst  of  the  Presidents. 

the  plan  originate  and  hj  whom  was  it  prepared  ?  But  it  does  seem  strange  to  me  that  anj  mem- 

The  North  Carolina  proclamation,  which  was  her  of  that  able,  thorough,  pertinacious  Oom- 

followed  in  every  other  case,  seems  mamlj  to  mittee  on  Reconstruction  should  now  demand 

have  been  the  work  of  Mr.  Stanton,  and  I  am  an  impeachment  of  the  President  for  doing  the 

sere  we  will  not  question  his  patriotisuL    The  acts  which  they  reported  to  us  he  had  done 

Preadent  certsinlj  did  not  use  him  as  an  instru*  from  patriotic  motives.    Such  motives,  if  they 

ment  to  cany  out  his  wicked  designs.     He  did  exist,  will  not  support  an  allegation  of 

could  not  use  him  for  anj  such  purpose.    But  criminal  intent. 

it  19  ssid  that  the  President's  real  motive  was  "  It  is  affirmed  that  the  testimony  of  Stan- 
to  tarn  over  the  power  of  the  Government  to  ley  Mi^ews  discloses  that  tiie  President,  from 
the  possession  of  the  rebels  who  had  made  war  the  very  date  of  his  first  association  with  the 
upon  it}  and  that  this  was  not  discovered  until  Republican  party,  designed  treachery.     The 
his  first  annual  message  was  oonomunicated  to  testimony  of  this  witness  and  that  of  Hon. 
Congress  in  December,  1865,  when  the  motive  Jeremiah  S.  Black  show  that  the  Preddent 
was  disclosed  and  the  plot  became  apparent,  never  was  in  earnest  accord  with  the  Republi- 
So<m  after  this  message  had  been  delivered  to  can  party.    This  will  account  for  much  of  his 
Congren,  the  contest  between  the  executive  strange  and  reprehensible  conduct.   But  it  does 
and  legialative  departments  of  the  Govern-  not  establish  a  crime.    It  discloses  a  trait  of 
ment  eonamenoed.    Presidential  vetoes  came  character  bad  almost  beyond  precedent,  and 
in  upon  as.    The  Freedmen's  Bureau  Bill  and  shows  how  cautious  political  parties  should  be 
the  Oiril  Bights  Bill  fell  under  his  hand.    The  in  selecting  candidates  for  official  positions, 
notorious  presidential  speech  of  the  22d  of  We  committed  a  terrible  blund^,  not  to  say  a 
February,  186ft,  proclaimed  the  breach  between  political   crime,  when  we  selected   Andrew 
m  and  the  President  irreparable.    The  official  Johnson  as  our  candidate  for  the  vice-presl- 
heada  of  our  friends  fell  into  the  Executive  dential  office.    We  trusted  too  much  to  his  oft- 
basket  with  astonishing  rapidity.    We  were  repeated  utterances  of  devotion  to  the  pro- 
outraged  by  tiiis  conduct  of  the  man  who  had  gressive  principles  of  the  Republican  organi- 
been  elevated  to  power  by  our  votes.    We  zation,  and  unfortunately  forgot,  for  the  time 
appealed  to  a  deceived  people,  and  they  sus-  being,  his  antecedents  as  a  public  man,  and 
tained  na,  as,  I  doubt  not,  they  will  continue  the   influences   and   associations  which  had  • 
to  do.  moulded  his  character,  and  would  be  likely  to 
"Ifore  than  aix  months  after  the  date  when  direct  his  action  as  a  public   officer.     His 
the  gentleman   from  Massachusetts  says  he  offences  in  this  regard,  sad  and  grave  as  they 
diseorered  the  real  motive  and  criminal  design  are,  must  be  tried  by  the  suffirages  of  the  peo- 
o(  the  President  in  this  matter  of  reconstruc-  pie,  and  not  on  impeachment  before  the  Senate, 
tion,  the  report  of  the  joint  committee  which  "  The  next  grand  charge  which  is  advanced  in 
had  been  diarged  with  that  subject  was  made  support  of  the  demand  for  an  impeachment  of 
to  the  two  Houses  of  Congress.    This  report  the  President,  is  the  surrender  of  property  of 
was  made  on  the  18tii  day  of  June,  1866,  and  which  the  Government  and  its  agents  held 
in  it  our  8gent«  told  us  of  the  wretched  results  possession.    In  this  charge  the  surrender  of 
of  the  President's  policy.    They  had  carefuUy  railroads  in  the  insurgent  States  occupies  a  con- 
snnreyed  the  entire  field,  but  gave  us  no  notice  spiouous  position.    But  the  policy  which  led 
of  the  motive  and  design  of  the  President,  to  this  did  not  originate  with  the  President 
rhich  my  Mend  from  Massachusetts  has  just  Secretary  Stanton^s  testimony  shows  that  with 
toid  us  he  bad  discovered  in  December,  1866^  hunself  and  the  Quartermaster-General  this 
On  the  contrary,  they  said  in  that  report :  policy  originated.    He  regarded  his  action  in 

rir,^                   .^    J       ^  ^                ^ .       *  the  premises  as  in  consonance  with  the  re- 

whue  yonr  oommittee  do  not  for  a  moment  impute  ^„;,if^-.„fo   ^^  «   m.Aat  -nnKK/t  n/«ii/«v    vTiiaTi 

to  the  PKnd«nt  any  auch  deaign  [to  deatroy  the  qnirfements   of  a  great  public  policy,  which 

coartitationid  form  of  Government,  and*  abaorb  its  demanded  the  opening  of  these  great  channels 

powera  in  the  Ezeontive],  bat  cheerfully  oonoede  to  of  commerce  to  the  trade  and  business  of  the 

lum  the  most  patriotio  motives,  they  oannot  but  look  country,  as  tending  to  a  renewal  of  prosperity 

•ith  alarm  mpon  a  precedent  ao  fraught  with  danger  g^^  as  an  effective  means  of  reconstruction." 

to  tbe  EepnbBc  ^  j^^^^ .  ,,  ^^  ^^^  ^^  j^  ^^^  „ 

"And  to  that  report  the  name  of  my  friend  Mr.  Wilson,  of  Iowa:  "Yes,  sir— so  far  as 

from  Massachusetts  is  signed.   This  was  months  I  have  any  information — ^adheres  to  it  yet. 
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Whatever  may  be  the  role  of  public  law  .with  interest  dne  on  his  own  bonds.  The  interest  on 
reference  to  property  seized  in  time  of  war,  and  these  bonds  was  guaranteed  by  the  State  of 
which  may  have  been  occupied  or  nsed  by  the  Tennessee,  and  the  utmost  amonnt  he  could 
public  enemy,  this  Government  established  its  save  thereby  wonld  be  the  interest  on  the 
own  nde,  as  it  had  a  right  to  do,  by  enacting  amount  of  interest  due  which  might  accrue  be- 
theOonfiscation  Actof  1862.  None  of  the  rail-  tween  the  date  of  the  ezteosion  or  final  pay- 
roads  surrendered  had  been  seized,  condemned,  ment.  This  would  be  at  most  an  inconsider- 
and  sold  under  the  provisions  of  that  act,  nor  able  sum.  Still  this  action  of  the  Pre^dent 
had  the  stock  which  represented  the  title  of  the  might  afford  some  color  to  the  argument  of  the 
stockholders  to  the  property  been  confiscated  gentleman  from  Massachusetts,  if  it  stood  alone 
in  pursuance  of  its  provisions.  The  Govern-  amid  the  demands  of  Southern  railway  com- 
ment had  not  acquired  title  to  this  property  by  panics  for  extendons  of  time  in  which  payments 
either  of  these  modes.  The  Gk)vemment  held  were  to  be  made  by  them  to  the  Government 
possession  of  the  roads  for  military  purposes,  But  it  does  not  stand  alone — ^it  is  not  an  ezcep- 
and  when  the  war  closed  surrendered  that  pos-  tional  case.  The  first  extenraons  were  granted 
session  to  the  corporations  owning  them,  which  by  order  of  M%)or-General  Thomas,  others  by 
action  was  in  accord  with  the  opinions  of  At-  order  of  the  Secretary  of  War  (Mr.  Stanton), 
tomeys-General  Speed  and  Stanbery,  that  the  until  nearly,  if  not  quite,  all  of  the  Southern 
property  of  corporations  did  not  come  within  companies  became  the  recipients  of  the  bene- 
theOonfiscationActofl862;  and  that,  if  it  did,  fits  of  a  system,  which  seems  to  have  become 
said  act,  being  a  war  measure,  could  not  prop-  general.  If  these  acts  of  the  Secretary  of  War 
erly  be  enforced  after* the  rebellion  had  been  and  of  General  Thomas  were  illegal  and  crim- 
suppressed  and  the  war  had  ceased.  It  does  inal  (which  I  presume  no  one  w^l  daim  they 
not  occur  to  me  that  this  branch  of  the  case  were),  the  President  cannot  be  charged  crimi- 
affords  evidence  of  criminal  conduct.  nally  with  them,  unless  it  appear  that  they 

'*  The  surrender  of  property  to  individuals  is  were  done  by  his  subordinates  with  his  con- 

oovered  to  a  great  extent  by  this  view  of  the  sent,  or  at  least  with  his  knowledge,  and  it 

President's  legal  advisers,   and  in  a  larger  will  hardly  be  claimed  that  this  is  established 

degree  by  the  well-established  principle  that  by  the  testimony  in  this  case, 
a  nill  pardon  restores  to  the  recipient  all  of        ^^  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  not  detfun  the  House 

his  rights  which  have  not  become  vested  in  much  longer  by  commenting  on  this  case.    If 

third  parties.    The  construction  given  to  the  I  were  to  refer  to  all  of  the  facts  of  the  case, 

Confiscation  Act  of  1862,  and  the  effect  of  a  full  in  reply  to  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts, 

pardon,  may  be  said  to  cover  all  of  these  cases  I  coidd  accomplish  no  more  than  has  already 

of  surrender  of  property.     If  the  pardons,  been  achieved  by  the  minority  report,  and  I 

whether  by  special  act  of  grace  or  by  general  am  content  to  leave  it  with  the  House  upon 

amnesty,  were  in  any  case  corruptly  granted,  the  argument  and  review  presented  by  tiiat 

the  record  submitted  to  this  House  by  £he  com-  document.    It  would  be  an  unprofitable  con- 

mittee  does  not  disclose  the  fact.  sumption  of  time  for  me  to  go  beyond  it.    A 

^^  The  sale  of  movable  propei*ty  to  railway  few  minutes  more,  and  I  will  have  done, 
corporations  is  complained  of.  In  all  cases  "The  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  has  ex- 
where  this  character  came  within  the  rule  pressed  his  fears  that  a  failure  to  impeach  and 
already  stated  respecting  the  property  of  cor-  remove  the  President  from  office  will  result  in 
porations,  all  sums  realized  by  such  sale  were  a  total  defeat  of  the  congressional  plan  of  re- 
gains to  the  Government.  In  other  cases,  as  construction.  How  can  this  be?  The  consti- 
when  the  Government  owned  the  same  by  vir-  tutional  life  of  this  Congress  will  measure  the 
tue  of  purchase  or  manufacture,  the  sales  were  full  limit  of  the  President's  official  term.  We 
not  authorized  by  law,  but  it  does  not  appear  most  assuredly  will  not  surrender  our  plan, 
that  they  were  made  from  corrupt  or  criminal  No  power  can  turn  us  from  this  determination, 
motives,  or  for  the  purpose  of  private  gain.  Before  the  expiration  of  this  0<H}gress  we  hope 

"The  first  plan  aaopted  for  itte  regulation  of  to  have  every  State  restored  on  the  just  and 
these  sales  seems  to  have  been  the  work  of  the  equitable  principles  of  our  plan.  If  this  result 
Quartermaster-General,  approved  by  the  Sec-  be  not  reidized,  to  our  successors  will  be  left 
retaryof  War.  This  was  suosequently  changed  the  task  of  completing  our  labors,  unless  the 
by  the  President,  and  the  sales  proceeded,  people  in  the  next  oongressionfd  elections  de- 
How  has  the  President  been  profited  by  this?  termine  to  reverse  our  resolve  by  returning 
The  sales  inured  to  the  benefit  of  the  Gov-  a  minority  to  this  House  hostile  to  the  system 
emment.  The  President  derived  no  benefit  of  reconstruction  which  we  have  adopted.  I 
therefrom.  am  willing  to  trust  the  people  in  this  regard, 

"But  it  is  alleged  that  he  did  derive  a  benefit  without  fear  as  to  the  judgment  they  will  pro- 

by  extending  the  time  for  the  payment  of  the  nounce.    A  failure  of  our  plan  of  reconstruc- 

amount  due  to  the  Government  from  the  Nash-  tion  can  be  secured  only  by  the  voice  of  the 

ville  and  Ohattanooga  Railway  Company;  that  people  at  the  baJlot-box.     I  cannot  believe 

he  held  bonds  of  this  company,  and,  by  extend-  that  it  will  thus  ftdl,  but  if  it  should  it  will  be 

ing  the  time  in  which  the  company  had  agreed  the  act  of  the  people  and  not  of  the  President 

to  pay  the  same,  he  secured  the  payment  of  the  We  may  not  impeach  for  this. 
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remarked 


The    gentleman  from  Massachusetts  has  Washburn,  ElihuB.Wa8hbunie,Heiu7l). Washburn, 

ir^tiarked  that  the  President  may  interfere  Y'^^  S-i^^^r^^v  ^*^^h  James  F.  Wilson, 

with  the  next  presidential  election   in   the  •^*n5,^3^vJII^*'^^^''  '£?  ?^oodward-i08. 

Sou^em  States  r  that  he  may  station  soldiers  i^jJ^^^^r^l^U;  ^^^"^jikfl^';  ^iSSS.' 

at  the  Yoting-places  and   overawe  the  loyal  Morrell,  Morrissey,  Pomeroy,  Baum.  Boofleld,  Selye! 

vote  of  thoee  States,  especially  the  colored  Bhellabarff^,  Taffe,  Twicheil,  Burt  Van  Horn,  Win- 

Tote ;  and  we  must,  I  suppose,  guard  against  ^^™>  and  wood— 22. 

the  possibility  of  this  by  his  impeachment  and  t    *i.    tt              t.  1.          ^^-m  ^,    ^ 

removal  from  office.    This  position,  if  I  state  /^  *^®  ^^^^?»  ^°  ^^^/^f^y/?,^  ¥'•  ^^vode, 

it  correctly,  ia  startling.    Are  we  to  impeach  ^f  Pennsylvania,  moved  the  foUowmg  resolu- 

the  President  for  what  he  may  do  in  the  ^^^' 

future  f    Do  our  fears  .constitute  in  the  Presi-  „^}^^y  '^"*  Andrew  Johnson.  President  of  the 

dent  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors  ?    Are  we  J^^on^'  ^  impeached  of  high  crimes  and  mis- 

to  wander  beyond  the  record  of  this  case  and       -,.  _^    '  • ,     ..,     j.  j  v  x    a    ^v    ^ 

found  our  judgment  of  it  on  the  possibilities  /J  ^^  referred,  without  debate,  to  the  Com- 

of  the  future!  This  would  lead  us  even  beyond  mittee  on  Reconstruction. 

the  consdence  of  this  House.  P^^^^f  same  day   the  committee  made  a 

"Sir,  we  must  be  guided  by  some  rule  in  this  ^^l"""^  i^ron^'^  Mr.  Stevens,  as  follows  : 

grave  proceeding— something  more   certain  The  Committeo  on  Beoonstruction,  to  whom  was 

^an  a/impossibSity  to  arrai^  the  President  gl'^l^^S^n .'  ^    ^     ^"^"^  ^''  "^^  ^''^''^^ 

man  from  Massachusetts,  m  commenting  on  aathorlsed  to  inquire  what  oomblnatloDs  hare  been  made 

one  of  the  alleged  offences  of  the  President,  or  attempted  to  Be  made  to  obstruct  the  due  execution  of 

^tstjoA  thftt  WA  oimMi  Tint  "  Armiffn  him  fnr  thA  *^®  .^^'^  J  •***  ^  *****  ^^^  *^®  committee  hare  power  to 

aaiea  Uiai  we  COUia  not      furaign  nun  lOr  ine  .^nd  for  persons  and  papers,  and  to  examine  witnesses 

specific  dime,"  he  disclosed  the  weakness  of  on  oath,  and  report  to  this  House  what  action,  tf  any,  they 

the  case  we  are  now  considering.    If  we  can-  S*J,^rt  at  w  time'  *°*  ""*  "id  committee  have  Wye 

not  arraign  the  President  for  a  specific  crime,  And  to  whom  waa  also  referred  on  the  aist  da     f 

for  what  are  we  to  proceed  against  hun?    For  February,  instant,  a  communication  from  Hon.  E<i^ 

a  bundle  of  generahties  such  as  we  have  m  M.  Stanton,  Secrotaiy  of  War,  dated  on  said  21st  day 

the  volume  of  testimony  reported  by  the  com-  of  February,  together  with  the  copy  of  a  letter  from 

mittee  to  the  House  in  this  case  ?    If  we  can-  Andrew  Johnson.  President  of  the  United  SUtee,  to 

not  state  upon  paper  a  spedfic  crime,  how  are  *^«  "^^  ^^^'^  ^  B^t^u^n  as  foUows : 

we  to  carry  this  case  to  the  Senate  for  trial?  Washdigtok,  ^'Q!^M^J^'^iksiL\ 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  done."  Sib  :  By  ylrtue  of  the  power  and  authority  yested  In 

Mr.  Wilson  concluded  his  remarks  with  a  S^hS  f^fldent,  by  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the 
.-  4^  "*««/*»  w**v»««w««  ^vuiw^  wfvfnL  ,m  United  SUtes.  you  are  hereby  remoyed  fhmi  office  aa 
motion  to  lay  tne  subject  on  the  table.  IniS  Secretary  for  the  Department  ofWar,  and  your  ftmctlons 
was  finally  withdrawn,  and  the  question  taken  *"  ^^'^  ^^  terminate  upon  the  receipt  of  this  communi- 
on the  resolution,  which  was  rejected  by  the  ^y^'  will  tmnsfcr  to  Brevet  MiOor-Oeneral  Lorenzo 
following  vote :  Thomas.  AcMutant-Oeneral  of  the  Army,  who  has  this  day 

been  auihoiued  and  empowered  to  act  as  Secretary  of 

YxAa— Ifeisn.  Andenon,  Amcll,  James  M.  Ash-  ^»' ^  interim,  aU  records,  books,  papers,  and  other 

ky  Bontwen  BijmweU,  BrWiaU,  iutler  Chui;.hill,  ^^^^^  ^"^^^^t^^l^"^^  '^^  ^*^'«^- 

Reader  W.  Clarke,  Sidney  CUrke,  Cobb,  Cobum,  a^v^uuuj  jrwu™,  ^^^j^j^^^  j^^ 

Corode,  ~        ..     —  - .         -     — 

Gravdy, 

JuBan, 

Mercur.  Kulfins,  fibers,' New'oomb'  Nunn,  O'Neifl, 
Orth,  Paine,  Pile,  Price,  Sehenok,  Shanks,  Aaron  F. 

Stevens,  Tfaaddeus  Stevens,  Stokes,  Thomas,  Trim-  Jaeanors. 

ble.  Trowbridge,  Bobert  T.  Van  Horn,  Ward,  Thomas  Have  considered  the  several  subjects  referred  to 

Williams,  WiSiam  Williams,  and  Stephen  F.  Wil-  them,  and  submit  the  following  report : 

son>-57.  That  in  addition  to  the  papers  referred  to  the  com- 

NATs-Measrs.  Adams,  AlUson,  Ames,  Archer,  mittee,  the  wmmittee  find  t^  the  President,  on  the 

Delos  B.  Ashley,  Axtell,  Bmley,  Baker,  Baldwin  ^l*'  day  of  February,  1868,  signed  and  issued  a  com- 

B«iks,  Bamum,  ieaman.  Beck,  Aeiyamin,  Benton  mission  or  letter  of  authority  to  one  Lorenao  Thomas, 

IRnghim,  Blmne,  Boyer,  Broois,  Buokkid,  Burr  directmg  ^d  authpnzing  said  Thomas  to  act  aa  Seo- 

C^,  Chinler,  cJok,  iaires,  Dixon,  Dodge,  briggs  "t*?  ^\  War  adjnUnm,  and  to  take  possession  of 

%liston,  Eldridge,  Eliot,  Ferris?,  FeSv!  Fi3ds  the  books,  records,  and  papers,  and  other  public 

Gaifleld,  Getx,  Glosabrenner,   GoUaday,  driswold,  pro^ortymtheWar  Department,  of  which  the  foUow- 

Grover,  Haighl,  Halsey,  Hanulton,  Hawkms,  Hill,     ingiaaoopy:  _ ^ 

&?  B  ""ISbS^'^^c^;,^  WASHn?aSr?S^Tl868. 

tAMtOT  D.   Hubbard,  Sichard  D.  Hubbard,  Hul-  g^j .  j^^^  jj^^n  M.  Stanton  having  heen  this  day  re- 

tod.  Huxnpnrey,  Ingersoll,  Johnson,  Jones,  Kerr,  moved  finomofflco  as  Secretary  forthe  Department  of  war, 

KeCcham, Knott,  Koontx,Laflin, George  v.  Lawrence,  you  are  hereby  auihorized  and  empowered  to  act  as 

Lincoln,  Marshall,  Mar^n,  McCarthy,  McCullough,  Secretary  of  War  ad  interim^  and  will  immediately  enter 

Miller,  Moorhead,  MoreanTliungen,  Niblack,  Nichol-  upon  the  dlacharge  of  the  duties  perUining  to  that  office. 

son,  I^erham,  Peters,  Phelps,  Kke,  Plants,  Poland,  Mr.  Stanton  has  been  inftructed  lo  transfer  to  you  all  the 

Polil^,  Pm^i,  Snkidl,  l£i;ertson;  Bobini>n,  Boss,'  ^^i^tlh  SSS'  ""^  ^"^'^  ^''''"'  ^'""^"^ ''''''  *^ 

Stwyer,  Sitgreaves,  Smith,  Sp^dmg,  Starkweather,  KMoectftilly  yours,       ANDREW  JOHNSON, 

otewart.  Stone,  Taber,  Taylor,  Upson,  Van  Aemam,  To  Brevet  MiOo^-General  Xobxnzo  Thoxas,  Adjt.-Gen. 

Tan  Auken,  van  Trump,  Van  Wyck,  Cadwalader  C.  U.  S.  A.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


JOHNSON. 
Hon.  Enwnr  H.  Stahtov,  WasMnfftan,  Z>.  C. 


And  to  whom  was  also  referred  bj  the  House  of 
Bepresentatives  the  following  resolution,  namely : 

Beaoived^  That  Andrew  Johnson,  President  of  the 
United  States,  be  impeached  of  high  crimes  and  nUsde- 
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Official  copy  rcBpectfliOy  ftmiUbed  to  Hon.  Edwin  IL  ment,  and  attempts  to  remove  the  officer,  lie 

®*"'*""'                       Secretary  of"w™23to2i*ii.  "iciirs  the  penalty  as  clearly  and  as  certainly 

UpontheevidenceooU6ctedbytheoommittee,whioh  ?f  ^  there  never  had  been  any  legislataon  to 

is  herewith  presented,  and  in  virtae  of  the  powers  the  contrary.    That  sabseqaent  enactment,  if 

with  which  tiiey  have  been  invested  by  the  Uonae,  it  be  constitational,  repeals,  by  its  own  force, 

they  sw  of  the  opinion  that  Andrew  Johnaon,  Pl«si-  ^11  other  prior  enactments  with  which  it  may 

House  the  adoption  of  the  acoompanying  resolution,  significant  than  m  this,  tiiat  the  President  shaU 

THADDBU8  BTJCVKN8,  not  remove  any  civil  officer  who  has  been  ap- 

GBOBOB  8.  BOUTWELL,  pointed  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 

c?T?^HUMUBD^^  the  Senate,  without  the  concurrence  of  that 

jbmx  F.  FABNsVoBTH,  body  when  it  is  itself  in  session.    It  is  true  that 

H  BL  PATNN^*  ^®  right  of  suspension  was  given  to  the  Exec- 

SesakUion  providing  far  the  ifnpeachr^  of  Andrew  ^*i^®  d^irmg  the  recess  of  the  Senate;  but  that 

Joh^m^^PrUikerii  ofthfuhiUd  Statea.  POor  nght  of  suspension  ceased  so  soon  as  the 

JSstoived,  That  Andrew  Johnson,  President  of  the  Unl-  Senate  convened. 

ted  States, he  Impeached  ofhigh  crimes  and  misdemeanom  ^^Bnt  now,  not  only  m  face  of  the  decision 

^  ^'^^-  of  the  Senate  saying  that  the  suin>ension  of  the 
Mr.  Stevens  said:  "Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  not  Secretary  of  War,  made  during  the  late  recess, 
my  intention  in  the  first  instance  to  discuss  was  without  good  cause;  and  in  the  face  of 
tlus  question ;  and  if  there  be  no  desire  on  the  the  penalties  of  the  act  of  March  2,  1867,  en> 
other  side  to  discuss  it  we  are  willing  that  titled  *  An  act  regulating  the  tenure  of  certain 
the  question  should  be  taken  upon  the  knowl-  civil  offices,'  the  President,  on  yesterday,  sent 
edge  which  the  House  already  has.  Indeed,  uito  the  Senate  a  message  dechuing,  in  terms, 
the  fact  of  removing  a  man  from*  office  while  that  he  had  removed  Edwin  M.  Stanton,  See- 
the Senate  was  in  session,  without  the  consent  retary  of  War,  and  that,  too,  in  defiance  of  the 
of  the  Senate,  if  there  were  nothing  else,  is  of  sixth  section  of  the  act  which  declares — 
itself^  and  always  has  been  considered,  a  high  That  every  removal,  appointment,  or  employ- 
crime  and  misdemeanor,  and  was  never  before  ment  made,  had,  or  exercised  oontraiy  to  the  pitn 
practised  "  visions  of  this  act.  shall  be  deemed,  and  are  hereby 
Vr  "Rrnnlra  nf  N'aw  Ynrlr  «ftid  •  "  Whv  ifl  declared,  to  be  *high  misdemeanors;'  and,  upon 
XI..  \?  r^?  S  ^^rf».^*},^:.  ^^^^  trial  and  conviction,  every  person  guilty  thereof  staU 
this  attempted  f  Because  it  is  beiievea  that  he  punished  by  a  fine  not  exceeding  $10,000,  and  by 
the  Northern  people  of  this  country  are  now  imprisonment  not  exceeding  five  years,  or  by  both 
with  the  Democratic  party ;  because  it  is  be-  said  punishments,  in  the  discretion  of  the  court.  ** 
lieved  now,  previous  to  a  presidential  election,  Mr.  Famsworth,  of  lUinols,  said :  *'  What  is 
it  is  necessary  so  to  manipulate  and  control  there  of  this  question  ?  A  great  deal.  It  is  a 
the  executive  and  judicial  aepartments  of  the  vast  question,  and  I  trust  that  I  come  to  the 
Government,  by  the  annexation  of  some  Afri-  discussion  of  it  with  a  proper  spirit,  fully  real- 
can  States  of  the  South,  that  the  so-called  izing  the  importance  of  the  issues  involved.  It 
Republicans  of  the  North,  in  spite  of  the  ma-  is  not  merely  whether  Andrew  Johnson  shall 
jority  of  the  Northern  people,  shall  obtain  be  removed  from  the  office  of  President  of  the 
control  and  possession  of  this  Government.  United  States.  There  are  other  and  greater 
The  sacrifice  of  two  of  tbe  three  branches  of  and  deeper  questions  depending  upon  it — ^the 
Gt>vemment  is  deemed  indispensably  necessary  question  whether  the  Union  sentiment  in  the 
to  keep  the  Republican  party  in  power.'*  ten  disorganized  States  of  this  country  shall  be 
Mr.  Spalding,  of  Ohio,  said:  ''It  has  seemed  crushed  out;  whether  the  rebel  power  shall  ho 
to  me,  sir,  for  weeks,  that  this  high  officer  of  restored  in  these  States,  and  shall  be  given  the 
our  Government  was  inviting  the  very  ordeal  supremacy  for  all  time  to  come ;  whether  the 
which,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  is  now  upon  us,  and  Government  shall  be  maintained,  and  whether 
the  dread  consequences  of  which  will  speedily  the  fruits  which  we  gathered  and  earned  so 
be  upon  him.  He  has  throiifn  himself  violently  richly  and  so  well  during  four  years  of  bloody 
in  contact  with  an  act  of  Congress  passed  on  war  shall  be  wrested  from  the  hands  of  the  lib- 
the  2d  day  of  March  last  by  the  votes  of  the  erty-loving  people  of  this  country,  or  whether 
constitutional  two-thirds  of  the  Senate,  and  they  shall  be  kept  and  enjoyed.  I  care  little 
two-thirds  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  for  Andrew  Johnson.  I  have  never  had  a 
over  his  veto  assigning  his  reasons  for  with-  doubt,  for  a  month  past,  that  he  would  yet  be 
holding  his  assent.  Now,  it  matters  not  how  impeached ;  that  the  evil  which  was  in  the 
many  acts  can  be  found  upon  the  statute-books  man  would  come  out,  would  develop  itself,  and 
in  years  gone  by  that  would  sanction  the  re-  from  step  to  step  it  has  been  developing  itself 
moval  of  a  Cabinet  officer  by  the  President ;  the  until  be  caps  the  climax  by  these  most  flagrant 
gentleman  from  New  York  numbers  three,  and  palpable  violations,  not  only  of  the  law, 
He  may  reckon  up  thirty  or  three  hundred,  but  of  the  supreme  law,  the  Constitution  of  the 
and  still,  if,  within  the  last  six  or  nine  months,  United  States." 

Congress  has,  in  a  constitutional  manner,  made  Mr.  Eelley,  of  Pennsylvania,  said:    ^'The 

an  enactment  that  prohibits  such  removal,  and  mere  violation  of  law  does  not,  I  repeat,  con- 

the  Executive  wantonly  disregards  such  enact-  stitute  my  arraignment  against  the  acting  Ptes- 
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ident  of  the  nation.    Bnt  the  suggestion  has  bring  him,  as  hastily  as  the  forms  and  spirit 

been  made  on  this  floor  that  his  conduct  in-  of  law  wiU  permit,  to  trial  and  degradation. 

Tolves  a  mere  qnestion  of  the  construction  of  The  army  of  France  obeyed  the  orders  of  St. 

3  law.     Sir,  it  is  the  question  of  the  construe-  Amaud  as  Minister  of  War,  and  the  army  of 

Him  of  Tital  provisions  of  that  which  is  ante-  the  United  States  owe  obedience  to  the  orders 

cedent  to  and  underlies  the  law — ^the  Oonstitu-  of  tlie  President,  issued  by  the  Secretary  of 

tion  of  our  country  and  of  its  express  provisions.  War.    On  the  integrity  of  that  officer  in  this 

Xor,  even  if  the  arraignment  depended  upon  the  crisis  depend  the  peace  and  life  of  the  nation  I " 

provisions  of  the  Tenure-of-Office  Act,  would  Mr.  Beck,  of  Kentucky,  followed,  saying: 

theiflsue  be  a  mere  question  of  the  construe-  "Mr.  Speaker,  disguise  it  as  we  may,  and  call 

tion  of  law.    That  question  was  referred  to  the  this  proceeding  by  what  name  we  will,  it  is  at 

Senate  yesterday,  and  that  body  advised  the  last  apparent  mat  the  leaders  of  this  Congress 

Pre»dent  that  they  regarded  his  action  as  un-  are  prepared  to  tdce  the  fatal  plunge  into  the 

coDstitutionaL    It  was  again  referred  to-day  sea  of  revolution,  and,  fearing  that  the  more 

to  the  courts  of  the  coun^,  and  is  marked  for  timid  or  conservative  of  the  members  of  the 
adjudication  for  Wednesday  next,  and  the  of-  '  minority  may  halt  before  they  leap,  the  lead- 

i^nder,  who,  I  fear,  will  hereafter  be  known  as  ers  are  determined  to  dash  them  on  while  tiiey 

the  St  Arnaud  of  our  army  and  country,  is  are  yet  blind  with  rage,  lest  the  sight  of  the 

under  |5,000  bail  to  respond  to  the  demands  frightful  precipice  should  make  them  shudder 

(^the  law  and  abide  its  peaceable  determina-  and  retrace  tneir  steps.     Defeated  twice  in 

tion.    And  yet,  sir,  after  the  action  of  the  Sen-  tiieir  impeachment  schemes  since  this  sesnon 

ste  and  the  r^erence  of  the  question  to  the  began,  once  in  the  House,  after  all  the  acts, 

judicial  tribunals  of  the  country — and  let  me  public  and  private,  of  the  President  had  been 

iaj,  in  passing,  that  I  speak  not  from  the  re-  ferreted  out  for  six  months,  through  perjured 

port  of  the  honorable  gentieman  from  Ohio  spies  and  informers,  and  again  before  the  Be- 

{¥r.  Bingham),  who  referred  to  the  fact,  but  construction  Committee,  with  all  the  acts  and 

from  my  own  observation — escaping  from  the  correspondei^e  between  General  Grant  and 

magistrate's  office,  and  coming,  as  I  am  in-  the  President  (see  Ptmuo  Doouiients)  before 

fonned,  through  the  office  of  the  President  and  it,  the  foiled  and  baffled  leaders,  desperate  and 

Ms  Attorney-General,  A^utant-C^neral  Lo-  reckless,  have  now  taken  advantage  of  the  in- 

reo20  Thomas  appeared  in  the  War  Depart-  sane  fwrore  created  by  a  legitimate  effort  of 

ment  at  noon  to-day,  and,  in  my  presence,  de-  the  President  to  test,  before  the  courts  of  the 

Q^ded  to  exercise  the  ftinctions  of  Secretary  country,  his  constitutional  and  legal  right  to 

of  War;  and  when  ordered  courteously,  but  remove  an  obnoxious,  and,  as  he  asserts,  faith- 

podtivdy,  to  take  his  place  in  the  office  of  the  less  subordinate,  who  is  a-spyupon  his  actions, 

Adjutant-General,  and  attend  to  his  duties,  he  and  an  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  faithful  per- 

protested  that  he  was  Secretary  of  War  ad,  in-  formance  of  his  constitutional  obligation  to 

tmm,  amd  was  there  in  obedience  to  the  orders  *see  that  the  laws  are  faithfully  executed' — 

of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  and,  in  to  remove  him  from  his  high  position  and  place 

bis  name,  demanded  possession  of  the  maUs  of  there  a  pliant  tool  of  the  dominant  faction ; 

the  department,  with  all  its  books  and  papers,  and  this,  too,  is  to  be  done  with  an  indecent 

"Sir,  this  extraordinary  procedure  on  the  haste  that  would  be  disgracefbl  to  the  proceed- 
ptrt  of  the  President  is  not  necessary  for  the  ings  in  the  lowest  and  most  insignificant  ma- 
adjadieation  of  a  legal  question.  The  question  gistrate's  court  in  the  country.  The  matter 
gentlemen  attempt  to  raise  can  be  decided  very  was  referred  to  the  Reconstruction  Oommittee 
speedily.  These  prooee^gs  are  necessary  late  yesterday  evening.  A  sub-conmiittee  of 
C4lIj  for  a  usurper  whom  the  people  have  re-  three,  all  of  whom  were  known  to  favor  the 
poked  and  thwarted  time  and  again,  but  who  scheme,  were  to-day  charged  by  that  commit- 
lopcs,  by  the  absolute  possession  or  the  War  tee  to  take  proof  and  prepare  the  report,  care- 
Df^artment,  to  use  tiie  army,  and  thus  over-  fhlly  excluding  therefrom  either  of  the  mem- 
come  the  contumacy  of  the  people,  and  who  hers  who  were  known  to  oppose  it.  Sitting 
tttempts,  on  the  22d  of  February,  1868,  to  exe-  after  this  House  met,  in  violation  of  the  rules 
:^  by  cunmng  that  which  he  hoped  mob  vio-  of  the  House,  and  against  the  protest  of  the 
.'Bce  would  execute  for  him  on  the  22d  of  minority  of  the  committee,  the  articles  of  im- 
Febroary,  1866.  peachment  are  now  hurried  before  this  body." 

"^It  is  not  well,  Hr.  Speaker,  that  the  insti-  Mr.  Logan,  of  Illinois,  followed,   saying: 

titions  of  this  broad  but  infant  nation  should  **Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  examine  this  ques- 

depend  upon  the  virtue  or  life  of  one  or  two  of  tion  for  a  moment.    It  seems  to  me  very  plain 

.U  citizens.    Lincoln  was  murdered,  and  other  and  easy  of  solution.    It  is  not  necessary,  in 

distinguished  patriots  may  be.    It  is  known  order  to  decide  whether  this  action  of  the  Pres- 

lat  men  ascend  to  power  over  bloody  steps,  ident  of  the  United  States  comes  within  the 

and  that  they  may  do  it  in  this  country  and  purview  and  meaning  of  this  statute,  for  us  to 

5et  be  tolerated.    Therefore,  the  hour  has  come  talk  about  revolutions,  or  what  this  man  or 

vhen  Oongress  owes  it  not  only  to  itsel£  but  that  man  has  said  or  decided.    What  has  been 

to  the  sitfety  of  the  country,  to  warn  Mr,  John-  the  act  of  the  President  is  the  question  ?    The 

i  eon  that  he  cannot  perpetuate  his  power,  and  law  is  plain.    If  the  President  shall  appoint, 
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or  Bhall  give  a  letter  of  authority,  or  issae  a  States  to  the  ezecntive  powers  of  the  GoTemH 

commissioxi,  to  any  person  without  the  consent  ment,  and  especially,  nr,  what  are  his  relation^ 

of  the  Senate,  he  is  goiltjrof— what?    The  law  to  the  members  of  his  Cabinet?    The  Consti^ 

says  of  a  high  misdemeanor.    And,  nnder  and  tntion  itself  clearly  defines  these  relations  and 

by  yirtne  of  the  Constitution,  the  President  renders  him  directly  responsible  for  the  man^ 

can  be  impeached  for — ^what?   For  high  crimes  Der  in  which  the  execative  power  of  the  Gov- 

or  misdemeanors.    This  law  declares  tiie  is-  emment  is  exercised.    In  the  language  of  the 

suing  a  commission  to,  or  giving  a  letter  of  Constitution,  Hhe  executive  power  shall  be 

authority  to,  or  appointing  to  or  removing  vested  in  a  President  of  the  Ihiited  States  of 

from  office,  any  person  without  the  advice  and  America.'    ^  Before  he  enters  on  the  execu- 

oonsent  of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  tion  of  his  ofiice  he  shall  take  the  following 

shall  be  a  hi^  misdemeanor,  which  is  within  oath  or  afiSrmation :  I  do  solemnly  swear  (or 

the  meaning  and  within  the  pale  of  the  Consti-  affirm)  that  I  wiU  faithfully  execute  the  office 

tation  of  the  United  States.  of  President  of  the  United  States,  and  will,  to 

^^Now,  what  is  the  evidence  presented  to  this  the  best  of  my  ability,  preserve,  protect,  and 

body  by  one  of  its  committees?    It  is  of  this  defend  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States; ' 

character :  The  Secretary  of  War,  Edwin  M.  and  ^  he  shall  take  care  that  the  laws  be  faith- 

Stanton,  has  been  declared  by  a  solemn  vote  fully  executed.'    And  agiun,  '  he  shall  nomi- 

of  the  Senate  to  be  the  Secretary  of  War,  by  nate,  and,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent 

virtue  of— what?   By  virtue  of  an  appointment  of  the  Senate,  shall  appoint  ambassadors  and 

to'  that  office ;  by  reason  of  the  &ct  that  An-  other  public  ministers  and  consuls,  judges  of 

drew  Johnson  did  not  relieve  him  from  office  the  Supreme  Court,  and  all  other  officers  of  the 

when  he  had  the  right  to  present  the  name  of  United  States  whose  appointments   are   not 

somebody  else— soon  after  his  taking  the  pres-  herein  otherwise  provided  for.'    Is  it  possible, 

idential  chair — ^not  the  right  to  turn  him  out,,  after  these  eighty  years  of  experience,  that  any 

but  the  riffht  to  nominate  some  one  else  to  the  gentleman  can  believe  that  the  Preddent  of 

Senate  and  ask  them  to  confirm  him  to  that  the  United  States  can  well  execute  the  duties 

office.    That  the  President  failed  to  do.    Then^  of  his  high  office,  and  properly  '  take  care  that 

acting  under  the  provisions  of  this  statute,  the  the  laws  be  faithfully  executed,'  without  any 

President  suspended  Mr.  Stanton  as  Secretary  control  of  the  chief  agencies— the  heads  of  de- 

of  War,  but  tne  Senate  passed  upon  that  act,  partments — ^by  which  ^e  executive  power  is 

and  decided  that  the  reasons  given  by  the  Pres-  to  be  exercised  ? 

ident  for  suspending  Mr.  Stanton  were  not  sat-  ^'  Can  the  country  justly  hold  the  Chief  Ex- 
isfactory ;  and,  accordingly,  by  virtue  of  this  ecutive  responsible  and  yet  render  him  power- 
law,  Mr.  Stanton  was  confirmed  and  reinstated  less  by  fillmg  the  high  offices  of  his  depart- 
in  his  position  as  Secretary  of  War.             *  ment  with  persons  hostile  to  the  success  of  his 

*^  Now,  all  this  having  been  done,  it  cannot  Administration  ?  During  these  eighty  years 
certainly  be  claimed  that  the  President,  in  his  of  our  history,  through  dl  these  Admimstra- 
reoent  course  in  regard  to  Mr.  Stanton,  has  tions,  has  it  ever  been  dreamed,  sir,  that  the 
acted  without  any  intention  of  violating  the  President  of  the  United  States  could  properly 
law.  Nor  can  it  be  claimed  that  the  President  exercise  his  high  functions  and  succes^Ily  ad- 
is  ignorant  of  the  law.  The  gentleman  from  minister  the  Government  without  a  Cabinet  in 
Kentucky  (Mr.  Beck)  is  too  good  a  lawyer  not  harmony  with  himself?  No  matter  what  party 
to  be  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  law  presumes  has  been  in  power,  Democrat  or  Federalist^ 
every  man  to  be  acquainted  with  tne  laws.  Whig  or  Bepublican.  and  no  matter  whether 
That  may  be  a  violent  presumption  in  the  case  the  Congress  and  the  Executive  were  in  har- 
of  Andrew  Johnson,  yet  that  is  an  axiom  of  monyor  not,  the  common  interests  of  the  coun- 
the  law.  try  have  secured  to  the  President  a  body  of 

*^  That  being,  then,  the  presumption,  that  the  friendly  counsellors,  who  as  heads  of  depart- 
President  knows  the  law,  having  been  notified  ments  have  given  unity  and  efficiency  to  the 
by  the  Senate  of  its  action,  and  of  the  conse-  Administration.  The  public  good  demanded 
quent  operation  of  the  law,  then  if,  in  violation  it,  and  hitherto  party  spirit  has  never  been  so 
of  that  same  law,  Andrew  Johnson  did  issue  intense  or  vindictive  as  to  seek  partisan  advan- 
an  order  removing  Secretary  Stahton  from  the  tages  at  the  expense  of  the  interests  of  the 
War  Office,  and,  in  the  language  of  this  statute,  country.  The  framers  of  the  Constitation 
did  '  issue  a  letter  of  authority '  to  Lorenzo  could  not  have  intended.  whOe  imposing  such 
Thomas  to  take  possession  of  that  office,  and  high  responsibilities  on  tne  President,  that  the 
act  as  Secretary  of  War  <td  inUrim^  I  ask  the  very  duties  imposed  upon  him  might  be  de- 
gentleman  from  Kentucky,  or  any  other  lawyer  feated  by  the  unfriendly  officers  executing 
in  this  House,  to  tell  me,  under  this  statute,  Mgh  official  trusts.  Mr.  Madison,  Uierefore, 
what  has  the  President  done?  Sir,  he  has  vio-  claimed  the  power  of  removal  of  an  executive 
lated  its  provisions,  he  has  committed  a  high  officer.  The  appointing  power  is  in  tiie  Presi- 
misdemeanor.  Look  at  the  evidence  and  then  dent,  with  t^e  right  of  the  Senate  to  r^ect  or 
read  the  law."  confirm,  but  if  the  Senate  refhses  to  confirm 

Mr.  Holman,  of  Indiana,  said :   **  What  are  the  nomination  the  powers  of  the  office  have 

the  relations  of  the  President  of  the  United  been  uniformly  performed  by  some  other  offi* 
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«er  of  the  GoTemment.    The  first  seotion  of  peritj  of  the  nation.    HU  whole  official  career 

ihe  Tenure-of-Office  Law,  which  was  passed  as  President  has  been  marked  bj  a  wicked  dis- 

on  the  2d  day  of  March,  1867,  and  manifestly  regard  of  all  the  ob%ations  of  pnblio  duty 

intended  to  embarrass  the  administration  of  and  by  a  degree  of  pemdy  and  treachery  and 

Mr.  Johnson,  is  as  follows :  tnrpitnde  nnheard  of  in  the  history  of  the 

8so.  1,  Every  person  holding  any  official  office  to  rn^ers  of  a  itee  people ;  his  personal  and  offl- 

vMchhe  his  been  appointed  by  and  with  theadyioe  ^u  character  has  made  him  the  opprobrinm 

and  consent  of  the  Senate,  and  eyery  person  who  of  both  hemispheres,  and  brought  ineffable  dis- 

shan  hereafter  Iwwointed  to  snch  office,  and  grace  on  the  American  name.    Asmendacions 

SSt^^hSffi^'S:*^^^^^^  asheismriignanUehasnsedhishighpositi^^ 

hare  been  in  like  manner  appointed  and  duly  qoali-  "^  attempting  to  break  down  and  destroy  the 

Hed,  except  as  herein  otherwise  provided :  Provid«d.  noblest,  the  bravest,  the  best  in  the  land. 

That  the  Secretaries  of  State,  of  the  Treasury,  of  His  administration  has  been  a  constant  and 

to-^'^eSl  ^ tS  Attoml^nSiL' »£S^o^^  prolonged  warfare  against  aU  the  material  in- 

thdr  offl^  respectively  for  La  duSg  the  term  of  *«^^«»t«,  o{  *!>«  country ;  it  has  prostrated  bnsi- 

tbe  President  by  whom  they  may  have  been  ap-  ness;  it  has  oppressed  labor;  it  has  destroyed 

pointed  and  for  one  month  thereafter,  subject  to  re-  Talnes ;  it  has  impaired  the  public  credit  and 

moval  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  sapped  the  public  morals.     Surrounded  by  red- 

^^'^'^  handed  rebels,  advised  and  counselled  by  the 

*'  Edwin  M.  Stanton  was  appointed  Secre-  worst  men  that  ever  crawled,  like  filthy  rep- 
tary  of  War  and  the  appointment  confirmed  tiles,  at  the  footstool  of  power,  the  President 
by  the  Senate  during  the  first  term  of  Mr.  Lin-  has  used  all  the  vast  authority  of  the  Qovem- 
coln.  He  was  never  reappointed  either  by  Mr.  ment  to  prevent  a  reunion  of  the  States,  the 
Lincoln  or  by  Mr.  Johnson.  If  the  Tennre-of-  restoration  of  harmony  and  peace  and  happi- 
Office  Law  had  been  enforced  when  Mr.  Lin-  ness  to  the  country.  He  has  brought  the  loyal 
coln^s  first  term  expired,  it  is  manifest  that  the  men  in  the  unreconstructed  States  to  a  condi- 
tenn  of  Mr.  Stanton,  as  Secretary  of  War,  tion  from  the  contemplation  of  which  all  men 
would  have  expired  one  month  after  Mr.  Lin-  must  recoO  with  horror.  Sustained  and  sup- 
coin's  second  term  commenced,  and  would  ported  by  the  Administration,  murder,  rapine, 
have  expired  one  month  after  Mr.  Lincoln  incendiarism,  robbery,  and  all  tiie  crimes  stalk 
c«ased  to  be  President.  through  that  whole  land  with  a  bloody  step; 

'^  This  whole  question,  as  I  have  already  re-  and  every  day  he  remains  in  office  adds  to  the 

marked,  is  therefore  a  question  of  construe-  long  list  of  victims  of  rebel  vengeance,  cruelty, 

tion.    The  proviso  of  the  first  section  of  this  and  hate. 

Tennre-of-Omce  Law  certainly  involves  the  **  Under  such  a  President  nearly  every  depart- 
very  point  here  in  dispute ;  the  very  question  ment  of  the  Government  has  become  demoral- 
involved  in  this  attempt  at  impeachment."  ized  and  corrupt  to  an  extent  which  can  find 

Mr.  Ingersoll,  of  Elinois,  sent  the  following  no  parallel  in  the  history  of  any  country  in  any 

telegram  to  the  Clerk  to  be  read :  age.    The  Attorney-General,  not  satisfied  with 

SpRnroFULD,  Illwois,        )  ^"^  ^^^  medium  through  which  so  many  coun- 

ExxocnvB  DspASTMxirr,  FAnutry  22, 1868. )  terfeiters,  mail-robbers,  and  public  plunderers 

The  Qsnrpadons  of  Andrew  Johnson  have  created  have  been  pardoned  and  turned  loose  upon  the 

a  profoond^  sensation  in  this  State.    His  last  s«tU  country,  has,  with  ostentatious  and  boastful 

the  «t  of  Btautor.    His  treason  must  be  checked,  audacity,  proclaimed  in  the  very  presence  of 

The  daty  of  Congress  seems  plain.    The  people  of  7^ ^l *  u  v  ijT.  ,..,,*  l''^,'^,V 

Illinois  attachedto  the  Union,  I  firmly  believe,  de-  *^«  highest  judicial  tnbunal  of  the  land  that 

mand  hia  impeachment,  and  will  heartily  sustain  he  will  not  vindicate  the  laws  of  the  country 

Bufih  action  by  our  Congress.    The  peace  of  the  ooun-  passed  by  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  both  branches 

try  is  not  to  be  trifled  with  by  this  presumptuous  dem-  ^f  Congress.    Look,  sir,  at  the  Navy  Depart- 

agogue.    We  know  the  national  Congress  will  pro-  ^^„i.  lS.^-*,^*;«-  :«  ♦k^  ««o+  \^r^^^i>.    4./««* 

aed  wisely  and  cautiously,  but  let  it  ]^ocecd.    Aill-  °^®»*  attempting,  m  the  first  instance,  to  im- 

ions  of  loysl  hearts  are  panting  to  stand  by  the  stars  pos^  Upon  this  House  fraudulent  estimates  of 

■nd  strroea.    Have  no  fear.^All  will  be  well.    Lib-  nearly  twenty-five  million  dollars  in  order  to 

eity  and  order  will  again  Jn^JRh.  render  a  Republican  Congress  amenable  to  the 

B,  J.  OGLESBY,  Governor.  ^^^^^  ^^  extravagance ;  look  at  its  imbecile 

Mr.  Washbume,  of  Hlinois,  said :  "  In  my  management,  its  profiigacy,  its  extravagance, 
judgment  the  safety  of  the  country,  the  cause  its  Jobberies,  and  its  corruptions  and  perse- 
of  good  government,  the  preservation  of  con-  cutions,  under  color  of  law,  of  some  of  our 
stitution^  right  and  of  public  liberty  depend  bravest  and  most  distinguUhed  naval  officers, 
upon  the  prompt  impeachment  of  the  I^esi-  Look  at  the  administration  of  the  Treasury 
doit  of  the  United  States.  Let  him  be  im-  Department,  characterized  by  the  most  mon- 
peached  for  his  last  great  crime  that  he  has  strous  and  appalling  frauds,  with  countless  mill- 
committed  against  the  Constitution  and  laws  ions  of  revenue  stolen  to  go  into  the  pockets 
of  his  country.  Let  him  be  promptly  tried,  of  thieves,  partisans,  and  plunderers,  or  to 
and,  if  found  guilty,  let  him  be  removed  from  make  up  a  vast  political  firnd  to  demoralize 
the  office  he  has  disgraced.  His  longer  reten-  and  corrupt  the  people,  and  to  secure  the  elec- 
tion in  office  is  a  perpetual  and  enduring  men-  tion  of  a  Democratic  and  semi-rebel  President, 
ace  against  the  peace  and  happiness  and  pros-  Look  at  the  Interior  Department,  with  its  land 
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and  railroad  jobbing,  its  profligate  Indian  ex-  *'  The  flippant  repl^  to  this  grave  suggestion 

penditures,  apd  its  fraudolent   and   corrupt  is  that  we  pass  laws,  and  therefore  we  are  a 

extensions  of  patents ;  and  the  Post-Offiee  De-  House  and  Senate  to  impeach.    But  the  an- 

partment,!  arraigned  before  the  House  b^  a  swer  is,  your  legislative  powers  have  not  been 

committee  of  the  House  on  charges  of  corrup-  questioned,  your  impeachiog  powers  are.     I 

tion ;  and  the  State  Department,  arraigned  be-  am  not  bound  to  take  even  a  valid  objection  to 

for  tiie  nations  of  Ihe  world  for  not  vindicating  the  jurisdiction  of  a  court  which  sits  to  a^ju- 

the  rights  of  the  nation  and  of  the  citizens  of  dioate  my  civil  rights,  nor  is  my  objection  to 

the  nation  I  its  jurisdiction  to  try  me  for  crimes  and  misde- 

*•''  Confronted  as  we  are  this  day,  Mr.  Speaker,  meanors  impaired  by  my  faUure  to  make  timely 

by  this  state  of  thija^  so  threatening  to  our  objection  in  behalf  of  my  civil  rights.    The 

national  existence  and  so  destructive  of  all  that  question  of  jurisdiction  is  raised  now,  and  now 

is  held  dear  by  all  good  citizens,  can  there  be  is  the  time  to  decide  it.    It  was  never  raised  as 

any  patriotic  man  of  any  political  organization  to  our  legislative  powers,  and  the  time  has 

who  does  not  call  upon  Oonffress  to  sternly  do  gone  by  for  that.    But  this  is  the  very  time  to 

its  whole  duty,  and  purge  tois  capitol  of  the  raise  it  as  to  our  criminal  jurisdiction.   It  could 

crimes  which  defile  the  nation? "  not  be  decided  before  it  was  raised,  and  hence 

Mr.  Woodward,  of  Pennsylvania,  said :    *^  I  I  conclude  all  the  legislation  we  have  done  does 

take  it  upon  me  to  deny  your  right  to  impeach  not  constitute  us  the  court  to  originate  and  try 

anybody,  and  the  present  Senators  ri^ht  to  try  impeachments  which  the  Oonstitution  contem- 

any  impeachment.  Says  the  Oonstitution :  ^  The  plates." 

House  of  Representatives  shall  have  the  sole  Mr.  Judd,  of  Illinois,  presented  the  following 

power  of  impeachment,*  and  the  '  House  of  telegram,  which  was  read  by  the  Olerk : 

Representatives  sh^  be  composed  of  members  chioaoo,  Illikodi,  February  M,  18S8, 

chosen  every  second  year  by  the  people  of  the  The  BepubUcan  press  and  party  of  the  oity  of 

several  States.'    This  House  of  Representatives  Chicago  unanimousiv  demand  the  impeaohment  of 

is  not  so  composed ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  Andrew  Johnson.    A  mass  meeting  is  called  for  to- 

Bepresentatives  chosen  from  ten  of  the  *  several  °^<>"^^  V^n'^h%^niJ5S^^^yx^^^^ 

States'  have  been  and  are  excluded  from  tiiese  Henb^M  SkSL  '^I^Z^  Prehmmaiy  Meetmg. 

HaUs.    I  do  not  say  if  they  were  absent  vol-  * 

untarily  they  could  prevent  your  exercise  of  Mr.  Eldridge,  of  Wisconsin,  said:  "Wlio  be- 
the  impeaching  power ;  for  tiien  they  would  lieves  that  this  is  the  movement  of  the  lovers 
form,  though  personally  absent,  a  part  of  the  of  the  Oonstitution,  and  the  laws  made  in 
composition  of  the  House ;  but,  so  long  as  you  pursuance  thereof,  for  their  defence  and  pro- 
prevent  their  entering  into  its  composition,  you  tection?  Who  believes  that  it  is  for  the  purpose 
are  not  tiie  House  of  Representatives  to  whom  of  keeping  the  President  in  his  legitimate 
the  Oonstitution  commits  the  ^sole  power  of  executive  sphere? 

impeachment.'    Our  fimctions  in  this  regard  "  If  any  one  doubts  upon  this  point,  let  me 

.have  been  likened  to  those  of  a  grand  jury  ask  him  why  it  is  that  Mr.  Stanton,  who  pro- 

which  consbts  of  twenty-three  men.    And  sup-  nounces  this  Tenure-of-Office  Bill  unconstitu- 

pose,  sir,  a  nuyority  of  a  grand  jury  should  get  tional,  is  so  anxious  to  hold  on  to  this  office  ? 

possession  of  the  jury-room  and  bar  the  door  Why  is  it,  when  distinguished  Senators  de- 

against  a  minority  of  their  fellows,  as  well  dared  that  no  gentleman,  no  man  of  honor, 

entitled  to  be  there  as  the  migority,  would  the  could  hold  on  to  a  Oabinet  office  after  an  inti- 

findings  of  such  a  jury  be  respected  ?    By  no  mation  from  the  President  that  he  was  not 

court  in  Ohristendom.    On  the  contrary,  their  wanted,  that  his  resignation  was  desired?    Why 

acts  would  be  set  aside,  and  very  likely  them-  is  it,  when  the  personal  and  official  relations 

selves  punished  for  their  contempt  of  the  law.  of  the  Secretary  and  the  President  are  admit- 

"  Then,  as  to  the  Senate,  the  Oonstitution  says  tedly  such  tiiat  they  can  have  no  interooarse 
'the  Senate  shall  have  the  sole  power  to  try  or  communication  with  each  other?  Is  it,  I 
all  impeachments,'  and  that  the  ^  Senate  of  repeat,  to  strengthen  and  aid  the  Executive  in 
the  United  States  shall  be  composed  of  two  the  legitimate  and  proper  exercise  of  the  ex- 
Senators  from  each  State.'     The  ten  excluded  ecutive  power  ? 

States  are  entitled  to  twenty  Senators  upon  "It  is  admitted  upon  all  hands  that  the  party 

that  floor,  and,  until  they  are  admitted  and  in-  for  impeachment  desire  to  keep  Mr.  Stanton 

corporated  into  the  body,  I  deny  that  it  is  the  there  to  oppose  and  circumvent  the  President. 

Senate  to  whom  the  Oonstitution  commits  the  He  is  kept  there  in  the  interest  of  the  leg^la- 

power  to  try  impeachments.    What  criminal  tive  and  not  the  executive  power.    He  is  kept 

was  ever  before  arraigned  before  a  court  from  in  the  interest  of  Oongress  and  not  the  Presi- 

whioh  twenty  of  his  legal  triers  had  been  ex-  dent    He  is  expected  to  execute  the  will  of 

eluded  ?    Yet  you  propose  to  arraign  the  man  Oongress,  to  do  its  bidding,  to  strengthen  its 

who  represents  in  his  person  thirty-five  mill-  power,  to  oppose  and  not  to  aid  the  President, 

ions  of  freemen  before  just  such  a  dismembered  "  Now,  I  put  it  to  the  gentiemen  upon  the 

bench.    You  have  no  right  to  do  it.    Your  other  side  of  this  House,  if  they  expect   or 

might  makes  it  not  right    A  giant's  strength  is  believer  that  it  is  possible  for  this  Gk)vemnient 

good,  but  it  is  tyrannous  to  use  it  as  a  giant.  of  several  and  coequal  departments  to   exist 
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while  not  onlj  warring  with  each  other,  bat  for  cause,  enoh  oanse  ahonld  be  reported  to  the 
while  the  one  has  not  only  a  spj,  a  common  Senate  within  twenty  dajs  after  their  next  meet- 
informer,  in  the  confidential  coonsels  of  the  ing.    K  the  Senate  should  deem  the  reason  of 
other,  hot  a  known  tfnd  determined  enemy,*  the  suspension  sofficient,  then  the  officer  should 
holding  his  poation  against  his  own   pro-  be  removed  and  another  q)pointed   in  his 
Bounced  oonvictions  of  constitutional  right  and  stead ;  but  if  the  Senate  should  retaae  to  con- 
duty?  ^  cur  with  the  President,  and  declare  the  reasons 
Mr.  Stevens,  of  Pennsylvania,  sud :   *'  Mr.  insufficient,  then  the  officer  suspended  diould 
Speaker,  I  agree  with  those  gentlemen  who  forthwith  resume  the  functions  of  his  office  and 
have  gone  before  me,  that  this  is  a  grave  sub-  the  powers  of  the  person  performing  its  duties 
ject  and  should  be  gravely  treated.    It  is  im-  should  cease.    It  is  especially  provided  that 
portant  to  the  high  official  who  is  the  subject  the  Secretary  of  War  shall  hold  ois  office  dnr- 
of  these  charges,  and  it  Ib  important  to  a  na-  ing  the  te'rm  of  the  President  by  whom  he  may 
tion  of  forty  million  people,  now  free,  and  have  been  appointed,  and  for  one  month  there- 
rapidly  increasing  to  nundi^ods  of  millions,  after,  unless  removed  by  and  with  the  consent 
The  (^dal  character  of  the  Chief  Ezecutiye  of  the  Senate  as  aforesaid.    On  the  12th  day 
of  this  great  nation  being  thus  involved,  the  of  August,  1867,  during  the  recess  of  the  Sen- 
charge^  if  £dsely  made,  is  a  cruel  wrong;  i£^  ate,  the  Preudent  removed  the  Secretary  of 
on  the  other  hand,  the  usurpations  and  misde-  War,  whose  term  of  office  had  not  expired, 
meanors  charged  against  him  are  true,  he  is  requiring  him  to  surrender  tlie  office  with  the 
guilty  of  as  atrocious  attempts  to  usurp  the  public  property,  and  appointed  General  U.  S. 
hberty  and  destroy  the  happiness  of  this  nation  Grant  Secretary  of  War  ad  interim, 
IS  were  ever  perpetrated  by  the  most  detestable  **  When  Andrew  Johnson  assumed  the  office 
tyrant  who  ever  oppressed  his  fellow-men.  of  President,  he  took  the  oath  to  obey  the  Con- 
Let  us,  ^erefore,  discuss  these  questions  in  no  stitution  of  the  United  States  and  to  take  care 
partisan  spirit,  but  with  legal  accuracy  and  that  the  laws  be  faithfhlly  executed.    This  was 
impartial  justice.    The  people  desire  no  vie-  a  solemn  and  enduring  obligation,  nor  can  he 
tim.  and  they  will  endure  no  usurper.  plead  exemption  from  it  on  account  of  his  con- 
^'The  charges,  so  far  as  I  shall  discuss  them,  dition  at  the  time  it  was  administered  to  him. 
are  few  and  distinct.     Andrew  Johnson  is  An  attempt  to  obstruct  the  execution  of  the 
charged  with  attempting  to  usurp  the  powers  law,  not  a  mere  omission  amounting  to  negli- 
of  oUier  branches  of  the  Government ;  with  gence  which  would  have  been  a  misdemeanor, 
attempting  to  obstruct  and  renst  the  execu-  but  a  daring  and  bold  conspiracy  was  attempted 
tion  o(  the  law ;  with  misprision  of  bribery ;  by  him  to  induce  the  General  of  the  Army  to 
and  with  the  open  violation  of  laws  which  de-  aid  him  in  defeating  the  operation  t>f  this  law ; 
dare  his  acts  misdemeanors  and  subject  him  and,  when  he  had  suspended  the  Secretary  of 
to  fine  and  imprisonment;  and  with  removing  War,  he  appointed  General  Grant  Secretary  ad 
from  office  the  Secretary  of  War  during  the  tn^^rim,  with  the  avowed  purpose  of  preventins 
aessioa  of  the  Senate  without  the  advice  or  the  operation  of  that  law,  if  the  Senate  should 
consent  of  the  Senate;  and  with  violating  the  decide  in  favor  of  the  Secretary;  and  he  says 
sixth  section  of  the  act  entitled  ^  An  act  regu-  that  the  General  did  enter  into  such  conspiracy 
lating  the  tenure    of   certain  civil  offices.'  to  aid  him  in  obstructing  the  return  of  the  re- 
There  are  other  offences  charged  in  the  papers  jeoted  Secretary,  notwithstanding  the  Senate 
referred  to  the  committee,  which  I  may  con-  might  decide  in  his  favor.    This  is  denied  by 
Oder  more  by  themselves.  the  General,  and  a  question  of  veracity,  rather 
^*In  order  to  sustain  imx>eachment  under  our  angrily  discussed,  has  arisen  between  them. 
Constitution  I  do  not  hold  that  it  is  necessary  Those  gentlemen  seem  to  consider  that  that 
to  prove  a  crime  as  an  indictable  offence,  or  question  is  one  of  importance  to  the  public.   In 
any  act  malum  in  ie,    I  agree  with  the  distin-  tnis  they  are  mistaken.    Which  is  the  man  of 
g^ished  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania,  on  the  truth,  and  which  the  man  of  falsehood,  is  of  nb 
other  side  of  the  House,  who  holds  this  to  be  more  public  importance  than  if  it  arose  between 
a  purely  poUtical  proceeding.    It  is  intended  two  obscure  individuals.    If  Andrew  Johnson 
asaremeoy  for  malfeasance  in  office,  and  to  tells  the  truth,  then  he  is  guilty  of  a  high  official 
prevent  the  continuance  thereof.    Beyond  that,  misdemeanor,  for  he  avows  his  effort  to  pre- 
it  is  not  intended  as  a  personal  punishment  vent  the  execution  of  the  law.    If  the  General 
for  past  offences  or  for  ftiture  example.  oommaoding  tells  the  truth,  then  the  President 
^^  What,  then,  are  the  official  misdemeanors  is  guilty  of  a  high  misdemeanor,  for  he  declares 
of  Andrew  Johnson  disclosed  by  the  evidence?  the  same  thing  of  the  President,  denying  only 
On  the  2d  day  of  March,  1867,  Congress  passed  his  own  complicity.    No  argument  can  make 
an  act  entitled  'An  act  regulating  the  tenure  this  point  plainer  than  the  statement  of  the 
of  certain  civil  offices.'    Among  other  provi-  culprit.    If  he  and  the  General  told  the  truth, 
nous  it  enacted  that  no  officer  who  had  been  then  he  committed  wilful  perjury  by  refusing 
Appointed  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  to  take  care  that  the  laws  should  be  duly  exe- 
of  the  Senate  should  be  removed  from  office  cuted. 

without  the  consent  of  the  Senate,  and  that,  if  '^  To  show  the  animus  and  guilty  knowledge 

daring  vacation  a  suspension  should  be  made  with  which  this  law  was  violated,  we  have  omy 
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to  turn  to  the  proceedings  of  the  Senate  noti-  vered  in  his  lawless  oonrse  throagh  a  long 

fying  him  of  his  illegal  and  yoid  conduct,  and  series  of  uigastifiahle  acts.  When  the  so-called 

then  to  consider  that  he  has  since  persevered  in  Confederate  States  of  America  were  conquered, 

attempting  to  enforce  it.    Indeed,  to  show  his  and  had  laid  down  their  arms  and  snrrenderdd 

utter  disregard  of  the  laws  of  his  comitry,  we  their  territory  to  the  viotorious  Union,  the 

have  only  to  torn  to  his  last  annual  message,  government  and  final  disposition  of  the  con* 

in  which  he  proclaims  to  the  puhlio  that  the  qnered  country  helonged  to  Congress  alone, 

laws  of  Congress  are  nnconstitntional  and  not  according  to  every  principle  of  the  law  of 

hinding  on  the  people.    Who,  after  that,  can  nations. 

say  that  such  a  man  is  fit  to  occupy  the  execn-        ^'  Neither  tlie  Executive  nor  the  jadici&rj 

tive  chair,  whose  duty  it  is  to  inculcate  obe-  had  any  right  to  interfere  with  it  except  so  far 

dience  to  those  very  laws,  and  see  that  they  are  as  was  necessary  to  control  it  by  military  role 

faithfully  obeyed  ?    Then  the  great  beauty  of  until  the  sovereign  power  of  the  nation  had  pro- 

this  remedial  and  preventive  process  is  clearly  vided  for  its  civil  administration.    No  power 

demonstrated.    He  is  dull  and  blind  who  can-  but  Congress  had  any  right  to  say  whether 

not  see  its  necessity,  and  the  beneficial  pur-  ever  or  when  they  should  be  admitted  to  the 

poses  of  the  trial  by  impeachment.  Union  as  States,  and  entitled  to  the  prinleges 

**  Now,  in  defiance  of  this  law,  Andrew  John-  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  And 
son,  on  the  21st  day  of  Februai^,  1868,  issued  yet  Andrew  Johnson,  with  unblushing  hard!* 
his  commission  or  letter  of  authority  to  one  hood,  undertook  to  rule  them  by  his  own  power 
Lorenzo  Thomas,  appointing  him  Secretary  of  alone ;  to  lead  them  into  full  communion  with 
War  ad  interim^  and  commanded  him  to  take  the  Union ;  direct  them  what  governments  to 
possession  of  the  Department  of  War,  and  to  erect  and  what  constitutions  to  adopt,  and  to 
^ect  the  incumbent,  E.  M.  Stanton,  then  in  send  Representatives  and  Senators  to  Oon- 
lawftd  possession  of  said  office.  Here,  if  this  gross  according  to  his  instructions.  When 
act  stood  alone,  would  be  an  undeuiable  official  admonished  by  express  act  of  Congress,  more 
misdemeanor — ^not  only  a  misdemeanor  per  ae,  than  once  repeateo,  he  disregarded  the  warn- 
but  declared  to  be  so  by  the  act  itself^  and  the  ing  and  continued  his  lawless  usurpation.  He 
party  made  indictable  and  punishable  in  a  crim-  is  since  known  to.  have  obstructed  the  re^b- 
mal  proceeding.  If  Andrew  Johnson  escapes  lishment  of  those  governments  by  the  author- 
with  bare  removal  from  office,  if  he  be  not  ity  of  Congress,  and  has  advised  the  inhabitants 
fined  and  incarcerated  in  the  penitentiary  after-  to  resist  the  legislation  of  Congress.  In  mj 
ward  under  criminal  proceedings,  he  may  thank  Judgment  his  conduct  with  regard  to  that  trana- 
the  weakness  or  the  clemency  of  Congress,  and  action  was  a  high-handed  usurpation  of  power, 
not  his  o^^  innocence.  which  ought  long  ago  to  have  brought  him  to 

*^  We  shall  propose  to  prove  on  the  trial  that  impeachment  and  trial,  and  to  have  removed 

Andrew  Johnson  was  guilty  of  misprision  of  him  from  his  position  of  great  mischief.   He 

bribery  by  offering  to  General  Grant,  if  he  has  been  lucky  in  thus  far  escaping  througb 

would  unite  with  him  in  his  lawless  violence,  false  logic  and  false  law.    But  his  then  acts, 

to  assume  in  his  stead  the  penalties  and  to  en-  which  will  on  the  trial  be  shown  to  be  atrocious, 

dure  the  imprisonment  denounced  by  the  law.  are  open  evidence  of  his  wicked  determination 

Bribery  is  one  of  the   offences  specifically  to  subvert  the  laws  of  his  country, 
enumerated  for  which  the  President  may  be        "  I  trust  that,  when  we  come  to  vote  upon 

impeached  and  removed  from  office.    By  the  this  question,  we  shall  remember  tiiat,  although 

Constitution,  article  two,  section  two,  the  Pres-  it  is  the  duty  of  the  President  to  see  that  the 

ident  has  power  to  nominate  and,  by  and  wit^  laws  be  executed,  the  sovereign  power  of  the 

the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  to  ap-  nation  rests  in  Congress,  who  have  been  placed 

point  all  officers  of  the  United  States  whose  around  the  Executive  as  muniments  to  def^d 

appointments  are  not  therein  otherwise  pro-  his  rights,  and  as  watchmen  to  enforce  his 

Vided  for,  and  which  shall  be  established  bylaw,  obedience  to  the  law  and  the  Constitution.  B^ 

and  to  fill  up  all  vacancies  that  may  happen  oath  to  obey  the  Constitution  and  our  duty  to 

during  the  recess  of  the  Senate,  by  granting  compd  him  to  do  it  are  a  tremendous  obuga- 

commissions  which  shall  expire  at  the  end  of  tion,  heavier  than  was  ever  assumed  by  mortal 

their  next  session.    Nowhere,  either  in  the  nders.   We  are  to  protect  or  to  destroy  *^ y?" 

Constitution  or  by  statute,  has  the  President  erty  and  happiness  of  a  mighty  people,  an?  to 

power  to  create  a  vacancy  during  the  session  take  care  that  they  progress  in  civHizatioi^ 

of  the  Senate,  and  fill  it  without  the  advice  and  and  defend  themselves  against  every  kind  oi 

consent  of  the  Senate ;  and  yet,  on  the  21st  tyranny.    As  we  de«d  with  the  first  great  po- 

day  of  February,  1868,  while  the  Senato  was  litical  malefactor,  so  will  be  the  result  of  oai 

in  session,  he  notified  the  head  of  the  War  efforts  to  perpetuate  the  happiness  and  go^ 

Department  that  he  was  removed  from  office,  government  of  the  human  race.    The  Goa  o 

ana  his  successor  ad  interUn  appointed.    Here  our  fathers,  who  inspired  them  with  the  tl^^^.^j 

is  a  plain  recorded  violation  of  the  Constitution  of  universal  freedom,  will  hold  us  resp^P^vVj 

and  laws,  which,  if  it  stood  alone,  would  make  for  the  noble  institutions  which  they  P^^J^ Vj 

every  honest  and  intelligent  man  give  his  vote  and  expected  us  to  carry  out.    This  is  no^ 

for  impeachment.    The  President  had  perse-  be  the  temporary  triumph  of  a  political  par  h 
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but  18  to  endure  in  its  oonseqaences  until  this  znisdemeanorB  in  office,  and  acquaint  the  Senate  that 

whole  continent  shaU  be  filled  with  a  free  and  Sj.,^<>"if  °/  Be^ewntijiyea  wiU,  in  due  time,  ex- 

^tn^elled  p^jple,  or  dball  be  a  nest  of  S^^t^  ^ilel  HtS^rco'S^^^ 

&bnnking,  cowardlT  slaves."  demand  that  the  Senate  take  order  for  the  appear- 

The  Speaker:  **  If  there  be  no  objection,  the  anoe  of  add  Andrew  Johnaon  to  answer  to  aaid  im- 

Clerk  wUl  read  the  resolution  upon  which  the  peaohment.                      .        .          ,          .      . 

Honse  is  about  to  vote."  to  pi^SlJ^'d  ^^ 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk  read,  as  An^VjohnaonVPwsident  of  "tETuni^  ^tSJS, 

follows:  with  power  to  send  for  penona,  papera,  and  records, 

Jie^ytionfrfmdinqMiUimp,ad^  and  to  take  testimony  under  oa^. 

JokniSijVeMMi  of  tht  UniUd  StaU9.  The  resolutions  were    adopted,  yeas  124^ 

Betohel,  That  Andrew  Jphnson.  President  of  the  nays  42,  not  voting  28. 
United  States,  be  impeached  of  high  crimes  and  mi»-  The  Speaker  announced  the  following  corn- 
demeanors  m  office.  mittees  under  the  resolutions  just  adopted : 

The  question  was  taken;  and  it  was  decided,  Committee  to  communicate  to  the  Senate  the 

as  follows:  action  of  the  Home  ordering  an  impeachment 

Y«A»-Mesar8.  Alliaon,  Ames.  Anderson,  AmeU,  ^  the  Preeident  of  the  United  States:  Thad- 

Pelos  S.  Ashley,  James  M.  Ashleir,  Bailev^  Baker,  deus  Stevens,  of  Pennsylvania,  and  John  A. 

Baldirin,  Banks,  feamaii,  Beatty,  Benton,  Binflham,  Bingham,  of  Ohio. 

S^iuteSe",^m  C<-nmitteeto  declare  frfl^oflm^ 

ne J  Clarke,  Cobbl  Cobum,  Cook,  Cornell,  Covode,  ^^^^  against  the  President  of  the  United  States : 

Callom,  Bawes,  Bodge^Drim,  Eckley,  Eggleston,  George  S.  Boutwell,  of  Massachusetts^  Thad- 

Eiofe/Famsworth,  Femsa,  Ferry.  Fields,  Gravely, 

Griswold,  Halsey,  Harding,  Hiffoy,  Hill,  Hooper, 

Hopkins,  Aaahel  W.  Hubbard,  Cnester  D.  Hubbard, 

Haiburd,Hunter,  IngersoU,  Jenckes,  Judd,  Julian, 

Kelky,  Kelsey,  Ketcham,  Kitchen,  Laflin,  George  Anuiimaj  auu  xiwuuwu  imru,  ui  now  iur». 

V.  Lawrence.  William  Lawrence,  Lincoln,  Loan,  In  the  Senate,  on  February  26th,  Mr.  Repre- 

Lofan,  Longhridge,  Lynch,  Mallory,  Marvin,  Mo-  sentative  Stevens  and  Mr.  Representative  Bing- 

Cathy    McClurg,  MercOT,  Miller,  Moore,  Moor-  y^^  appeared  below  the  bar,  and  were  an- 

O^mte  &Srt>e±m;  p'^JTrsTV^:  l^nuc^  ^  ,^^^  <>ommitte6  from  the  House  of 

Hants,  Poland,  PolsJev.  Price,  Saum,  Bobertaon,  Representatives. 

SAvrer,  Schenck,  Soolleld,  Selye,  Shanks,  Smith,  Mr.  Stevens  said :  "Mr.  President — ^*' 

SpaMing,  Starkweather,  AwonF.  Stevens,  Thad-  The  President  pro  tempore  :  "  The  committee 

Vjck  ^arSTcJMiwalaaer  0.  Washburn,  Elillu  B.  Mr.  Stevens:  "Mr.  President,  m  obedience 

Waahbume,  William  B.  Waahbum,  Welker,  Thomas  to  the  order  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 

WiillamB,  James  F.  Wilson,  John  T.  WHson.  Ste-  we  appear  before  you,  and  in  the  name  of  the 

ghen  F.  WOaon,  Wmdom,  Woodbridge,  and  the  House  of  Representatives  and  of  all  the  people 

^^^ilwti.  Adams,  A«.her,  Axtell,  Barney  of  the  United  States  we  do  impeach  An^^^^ 

Banium,Beek,Boyer,  Brooks,  Burr,  Cary,Chanler,  Johnson,  President  of  the  United  States,  of 

£ldridge, Fox, Gets, Glosabrenner.Go11aday,Grover,  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors  in  office:  and 

Hfti^h^  Hohnsn,  Hotchkiss,  Bichard  D.  Hubbard,  ^e  fhrther  inform  the  Senate  that  the  House 

HnmphreT,  Johnson,  Jones.  Kerr,  Knott,  Marshall,  ^^  Representatives  will  in  due  time  exhibit 

efl^b^f^NiS.^^^^  particular  articles  of  impeachment  against  him 

KoM, Sitgreaves, Stewart,  Stone,  Taber,  Lawrence  S.  and  make  good  the  same;  and  m  their  name 

Trimble,  Van   Auken,  Van  Trump,   Wood,  and  we  demand  that  the  Senate  take  order  for  the 

Woodward— 47.             ^    >     ,    ^,       ^       „  appearance  of   the  said  Andrew  Johnson  to 

Ei'riS^  GrfdTlSw^i^            ^^&  •^»^«»*  «*i^  impeachment." 

Pomeroy,  ^binaoi^  Shellabaiger,  Thomaa,  J^  The  President  pro  tempore :   "  The  Senate 

Trimble  Robert  T.  Van  Horn,  Henry  D.  Washburn,  will  take  order  in  the  premises." 

md  wnliam  Williama— 17.  The   committee  of  the   House   thereupon 

The  Speaker  said:   "The  occupant  of  the  ^iL^^?J^*     ^   ^  MiohiffML  said-   "I  move 

Cbsir  cimot   consent  that  his  constituents  *,  ^^     ..^^A?!  f^,u^^^                   » 

should  be  silent  on  so  grave  a  question,  and  *^|rf  ?Ff  ?^  1^^^^^                                       I 

therefore,  as  a  member  of  this  House,  he  votes  ,  ^"^'^^fl"*    „  Kentucky,  said .     1  Delieve  1 

•J^   On  agreeing  to  tire  r«,olution,  there  *^    President  pro  tempore:  "The  Senator 

^yeas  126,  nays  47.    So  the  resolution  is  fr^m  Kentucky  hii  the  floor." 

\r   c;            r-D         1      -     ii\r    a    «i.^,  Mr.  Davis:  "I  simply  yielded  the  floor  to» 

T^-^^7if^  n^^?°^^^Ti?'  "Mr.Speaker  ^^^^\^        ^  to  beVecived  from  the  House- 

I  submit  the  foUowmg  resolutions,  on  which  I  ~  Renre-entatives  " 

dmand the  previous  question:"                     -  ^^Mr.^&T^dT^ 
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sabmit  to  the  Senate  for  decision.     The  ques-  Pattereon  of  Tennessee,  Pomeroy,  Ramfley,  Boss, 

tion  is,  has  the  Senator  from  Kentncky  the  ^?^l^\^T^^h^^^il^\J''^^'^  ^^ 

•  i,*^^  4.1.^  a^r.^9     Tu^  nk»{«  «^ii  ««*  ♦K^  Winkle,  Wade,  Willey,  Williams,  and  Yates— S9. 

right  to  the  floor?    The  Ohair  will  pnt  the  ABSEir-Messrs.  liyMd,  Buotalew,  Cragin,  Doo- 

question  to  the  Senate  in  that  form,  and  as  uttle.  Grimes.  Harlan,  Henderson.  Patterson  of  New 

many  as  agree  that  he  has  the  right  will  saj  Hampshire,  Saulsbaiy,  Sprague,  Stewart,  and  Wilson 

ay,  and  those  opposed  will  say  no."  —U.-^See  IupBAoniaan?.) 

The  question  being  put,  it  was  determined  in  In  the  Senate,  on  June  2dd.  Mr.  Sumner,  of 

the  affirmative.  Massaohusetts,  offered  the  following  resolu- 

The  President  pro  tempore :  ^*'  The  Senator  tions,  which  were  read  and  ordered  to  be 

from  Kentucky  is  entitled  to  the  floor,  and  will  printed : 

proceed."  Beaohtions  d^daring  the  eonttUntianal  retponsHnlUy 

Mr.  Davis :  "  Mr..  President,  now,  with  much  of  Senators  for  their  votes  on  impeaehment, 

cheerfulness,  I  yield  the  floor  for  the  purpose  «^*fr?V?  pretension  has  been  put,  forth  to  the 

indicated  by  the  S^iator  from  Michigan!"  ?^^^  ^**^'-*>^  ^^^  °^»  ^«"*^'-  ^^  ^^-  ^V^^^^^ 

Mr.  Howard 
leave  of  the  Senate, 

lowing  resolution : "  ^'^^  disoountenanoed,  is  oalcolated  to  impur  that  free- 

Seeohed,  That  the  messa^  of  the  House  of  Eep«H  ^U^iS^fth^Be^SXtivJ^^  ^liSrfoiS  ^ 

sentetivee  relating  to  the  Impeachment  of  An<£ew  SderV?SSio?e^douSte^SlhU^                      to 

Johmion  President  of  the  UmW  States,  be  referred  ^£S!j^t^^^^t^^%ht  X 

to  a  select  committee  of  seven,  to  consider  and  report  of^peachment--                               f^i^w  lu  «»« 

thereon.  2  Betolved,  That,  even  assumhig  that  the'  Senate 

Mr.  Oonkling,  of  New  York,  said :  ^^  Having  Is  a  court  in  the  ezerdse  of  judiciid  power.  Senators 

before  me  the  proceedings  of  the  Senate  in  1862  <)annot  daim  that  their  votes  are  exempt  firom  the 

on  the  impeachment  of  Judge  Humphrey^  of  ^^^!te^iXSSTi^  J^'^^Z^Z^i 

messee,  1  suffirest  to  the  senator  who  otters  nAiikfiMi  ;«i  AKai«/»f»i.  ii.o  *i/^f  ^m^*.^  f k;.  4i./i<»n.n/. 


Ohair,»  so  that  the  resolution  will  read  *a  orable  utterance  known  as  the  Dred  Scott  deowion 

select  committee  of  seven,  to  be  appointed  bj  ^^^^^^^S^^^^S^^J^^  't 

the  Unair'  eto.     It  wiU  save  tune  to  msert  censure  and  rebuke;  and  that  plainly  the  votea  of 

these  words,  and  be  within  the  precedents."  Senators  on  an  impeachment  cannot  eigoy  an  im- 

lit,  Howard :  "  I  accept  the  suggestion."  munitv  from  popmar  judgment  which  has   boen 

The  President  jpw  Umpore  :  "  The  resolution  f^^  ^  ^^^  Supreme  Court,  with  Taney  as  Chief 

ifl  so  modified."  ,  ,,  ,.  2.  JieaOved.  That  the  Senate  is  not  at  any  tijne  a 
The  resolution  was  agreed  te;  and  the  Pres-  court  investod  with  Judicial  power,  but  that  it  is  al- 
ident  pro  tempore  subsequently  announced  the  ways  a  Senate  with  specific  functions,  declared  by 
committee  to  consist  of  the  following  Senators :  JKl  Constitution ;  that,  •ooordOng  to  express  words, 
Mr.  Howard,  Mr.  TrumbulL  Mr.  Oonkling,  Mr.  "*li«  Judicial  power  of  the  Umt€^  States  is  vested  in 
^«r.«^o  xf«  \rr.w*^«  Tur!/  T>^w,I«lT^^  tII  ^^^  Supreme  Court,  and  such  inferior  coui1»  as  Con- 
Edmunds,  Mr.  Morton,  Mr.  Pomeroy,  and  Mr.  gjeas  may  from  time  to  time  ordain  and  esublish,'' 

Johnson.  while  it  is  Auther  provided  that  **  the  Senate  shall  have 

the  sole  power  to  tiy  all  impeachments,"  thus  •pQs^r 

^   In  the  Senate,  on  February  29th,  Mr.  Davis,  tively  making  a  distinction  between  the  judicial  power 

of  Kentucky,  offered  the  following  as  instruo-  *^^  ^he  power  to  tiy  impeachments ;  that  the  Senate. 

tions  to  the  committee  on  impeachment  rules :  ?^/?„^5«f^*''*v^  ^^u^^^T,^^  ^t^""^  ^^ 

mn  ^  ^.             .^,            ^              .    .         -      ,  **^®  judicial  power,  but  another  and  different  power. 

That  the  committee  report,  as  a  substitute  for  the  exclusively  delegated  to  the  Senate,  havinir  Yor  its 

"^^^fv*^'  '^J  following:   _  .    ^  ^^  ^     ^    .  sole  object  removal  from  oflloe  and  disquiffifioation 

That  the  CoMtitution  of  the  Umted  States  having  therefor ;  that,  by  the  terms  of  the  Constitution,  ther« 

appointed  the  Son^  to  be  the  court  to  fay  ^1  im-  may  be,  after  conviction  on  impeachment,  a  Arther 

peadiments ;  and  having  provided  that  the  Senate  trial  and  punishment, "  accorduSto  law,"  thus  mak- 

BhaU  be  composed  ^  two  Senators  from  each  State ;  ing  a  discrimination  between  a  proceeding  by  impeadi- 

and  the  St^s  of  vir^nia,  North  Carohna,  South  ment  and  a  proceeding '» aocordmg  to  Uw ; "  that  the 


havinff  political  power  only, 
lent  "^^ch  is  political  OTk\y  z 

wuu»«  Anarew  jonnson,  rresiaeni  or  xne  umtea  «id  therefore  tiie'vote  of  i  Senator  on  impeachment^ 

atates.  though  different  in  form,  is  not  different  m  responal 

The  motion  te  recommit  with  instructions,  bility  from  his  vote  on  any  other  political  question.  ; 

after  some  debate,  was  lost  by  the  foUowinir  n<>r  <»n  ftny  Senator  on  such  mi  occasion  claim  immxa- 

yqIq  .                                                                         ®  mty  from  that  ^ust  aocountabihty  which  the  repro- 

^  '  sentative  at  all  times  owes  to  his  constituents. 

YsA8--Me86rs.  Davis  and  McCreery— 2.  8.  Resolved,  That  Senators,  in  all  that  they  do, 

^^TS^Messrs.  Anthony,  Cameron,  Cattoll,  Chand-  are  under  the  constant  obligation  of  an  oaUi.  binding 

ler,  Cole,  Conkling.  Conness,  Corbett  J>izon,  Drake,  them  to  the  strictest  rectitude ;  that  on  an  impeach.^ 

Edmunds,  Feny,  Fessenden,  Fowler,  Frelinghu^  ment  they  take  a  ftirther  oath,  according  to  tho 

Hendricks.  Howard,  Howe,  Johnson,  Moi^an,  Morrill  requirement  of  the  Constitution,  which  says,  *'  SenA— 

of  Maine,  Morrill  or  Vermont,  Morton,  Norton,  Nye,  tors,  when  sitting  to  try  impeachment,  shall  be  on 
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oath  or  affirmation ; "  that  this  simple  requirement  year  or  more :   or  second,  shall  be  possessed 

SenatoTft^uS^b^^*^®JSSothS[^^i°^^  ^^  sufficient  education  to  enable  him  to  read 

opLtio";*mdtherefowf6SiitS^wheth«Sf^^  J^®  Constitution  of  the   United  States,  and 

after  the  supplementary  oath,  are  e<|ually  responsible  w  subscribe  bis  name  to  an  oath  to  support 

to  the  people  for  their  votes,  it  being  the  oonstitn-  the  same ;  or  third,  shall  be  possessed  of  a  free- 

tioMl  nght  of  the  people  at  dl  times  to  sit  in  judg-  hold  estate,  in  his  own  right  or  the  right  of  his 

ment  on  their  representatives.  ^^  ^f  the  value  of  $250. 

"Mr.  President  if  the  measure  of  the  Sena- 

Id  the  Senate,  on  December  4th,  Mr.  Wilson,  tor  from  Massachusetts  is  to  be  pressed  upon 
of  Massachusetts,  asked,  and  by  unanimous  the  consideration  of  Congress,  as  I  have  no 
consent  obtained,  leave  to  introduce  a  bill  doubt  it  is,  this  proviso  is  a  very  important 
to  amend  an  act  entitled  "An  act  to  provide  one  to  be  adopted,  which  possibly  might 
for  the  more  efficient  government  of  the  rebel  bring  peace  to  that  distracted  country  if 
States,  ^^  passed  March  2,  1867,  and  the  several  Congress  should  be  disposed  to  adopt  it. 
acte  amendatory  thereto;  which  was  read  I  shall  not  now  go  into  the  considera- 
tvioe  by  its  title.  tion  of  the  question,  but  I  simply  state 
He  said:  *^I  will  simply  say  that  this  bill  is  that  I  believe  the  bill  offered  by  him  is  very 
to  change  that  provisdon  of  the  law  which  re-  important.  It  anticipates  a  fact  which  is  un- 
qnires  that  a  minority  of  all  the  registered  doubtedly  likely  to  occur,  that  the  constitu- 
Toters  should  vote  at  an  election  in  order  to  tions  being  formed  are  not  to  be  adopted 
effect  a  result,  and  to  provide  that  a  minority  by  a  msgority  of  the  registered  voters.  It  is 
of  all  the  votes  actually  cast  shall  determine  opening  the  question  anew,  and  as  a  matter  of 
the  result  The  effect  of  the  present  provision  course  when  that  question  is  reopened  it  is  all- 
lias  been  precisely  what  I  supposed  it  would  important  that  Congress  should  take  a  position 
be  when  we  passed  the  original  act,  and  what  which  the  people  of  the  country  will  be  able 
I  and  others  then  predicted.  I  propose  to  to  sustain.  I  move  that  my  proposed  amend- 
change  the  law  so  that  a  m^ority  of  the  votes  ment  be  printed." 

cast  ^all*  determine  the  result  in  adopting  the  The  President /7r(^  tempore :  "  That  order  will 
cooatitations  that  have  been  formed.  I  move  be  mlide,  if  there  be  no  objection." 
that  the  bill  be  printed  and  referred  to  the  Mr.  Wilson:  "Before  the  matter  passes 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary."  from  the  Senate  I  wish  simply  to  say  that  the 
The  motion  was  agreed  to.  amendment  I  moved  to  the  law,  by  the  biU 
On  December  10^  Mr.  Doolittle,  of  Wis-  referred  to  by  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin, 
consin,  offered  an  amendment  to  the  bill.  He  was  merely  to  strike  out  that  very  strange  pro- 
^d:  ^  The  bill  to  which  the  amendment  which  vision  we  put  into  the  law  requiring  a  minority 
I  now  present  is  proposed  was  introduced  by  of  all  the  voters  registered  to  vote  at  the  elec- 
tee honoral^le  Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  tions.  I  thought  then  it  was  a  provision  which 
^Hson).  I  wish  to  have  tiiis  amendment  re-  must  operate  against  the  fnends  of  reconstruc- 
ted to  the  Committee  on  tiie  Judiciary,  and  tion,  and  it  looked  at  one  time  as  though  it 
printed.  It  is  very  short,  but  it  contains  a  very  would  be  fatal  to  immediate  reconstruction  in 
important  proposition."  •  some  of  the  States.  There  are,  however,  nine 
'^In  making  this  motion  to  refer,  I  iiesire  States  that  have  voted  for  conventions  and 
^plj  to  state  th&t  the  bill  introduced  by  the  have  elected  their  delegat;es. 
^^utor  from  Massachusetts  is  probably  one  of  "  I  am  satisfied  that  every  thing  pertaining 
t^e  most  important  bills  which  has  been  pre-  to  reconstruction  has  gone  on  exceedingly  well, 
^^Qted  at  the  present  session,  and  it  is  perhaps  far  better  than  any  member  of  either  House 
t^e  most  important  bill  that  will  come  before  had  a  right  to  expect ;  that  the  elections  have 
Congress  for  consideration  at  the  present  ses-  been  fair  and  orderly,  as  much  so  as  in  the 
^:  tbiU  to  amend  the  acts  of  recon^truc-  other  States;  that  as  a  general  rule  the  con- 

♦;«..»    -_    At    .  ^.  -        ^    ■«   -      J    ^       aV     .«J.^J._-       _*      AT A? J A.: AT >^1_^»  ^.-Si-A  AM 


^%  providing  that  the  constitntions  to  be  stitutions,  and  that  those  constitutions  will  be 

^opted  in  those  States  shall  be  adopted,  not  adopted,  whether  we  pass  the  amendatory  bill 

^y  a  minority  of  the  registered  voters,  but  by  intn>duced  by  me  or  not    It  is  possible  that 

AiQ^ority  of  Uie  actual  voters.    To  that  bill  I  in  one  or  two  of  the  States  the  friends  of 

propo^  an  amendment  in  the  shape  of  a  pro-  reconstruction  may  fail,  but  I  doubt  whether 

^f  providing  that  the  persons  who  do  not  they  will  fail  in  any." 

P^^ssesa  the  qualifications  required  by  the  laws       Mr.  Davis :  "If  it  was  my  theory  of  morals 

lod  constitutions  of  the  several  States  previ-  that  evil  should  be  done  that  good  might  come 

^  to  the  rebellion,  in  order  to  be  permitted  of  it,  I  would  want  the  bill  to  which  the  Sena- 

*^  vote  at  any  election  f«r  the  ratification  of  a  ators  have  referred  to  pass.    The  great  issue, 

^^^i^tntion  or  of  officers  under  it,  shall  be  and  the  greatest  issue  that  has  ever  been  be- 

posseased  of  one  of  the  following  qualifica-  fore  the  people  of  the  United  States,  is  now 

^003:  first,  shall  have  served  in  the  Army  looming  up  in  all  of  its  grand  proportions,  and 

of  the  United  States  for  the  period  of  one  that  is,  whether  the  Government  of  the  United 
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States  shall  be  a  white  man's  Government  or  a  think  stating  the  issne  in  that  form  manifests  & 

negro  Goyemment,  and  the  thunders  of  the  vast  very  strong  desire  to  avoid  the  real  issue,  llie 

miyority  of  the  American  people  pronounced  real  issne  before  tiie  country,  the  real  issue  that 

in  the  recent  elections  have  already  decided  wiU  be  before  the  country  next  fall,  is  whether 

that  question.    Sir,  the  Government  of  this  this  country  shall  be  governed  by  loyal  men, 

country  was  made  by  white  men,  it  has  always  by  its  friends,  by  those  who  stood  by  it  in  the 

continued  to  be  a  white  man's  Government  hour  of  its  peril,  or  whether  it  shall  be  tnmed 

from  the  beginning,  and  will  be  to  the  end ;  over  to  traitors  and  its  enemies,  that  thej  msj 

and  those  who  seek  to  establish  a  contrary  go  on  with  the  work  of  destruction;  that  they 

power  of  government  in  this  country  will  find  may  visit  punishment  upon  tlie  friends  of  the 

themselves  crushed  into  dust.    If  the  honor-  Government.    That  is  the  real  issue,  and  yet 

able  Senator  from  Massachusetts  and  the  advo-  we  hear  from  every  source  that  the  issue  is  to 

oates  of  negro  government  want  that  question  be  whether  one-tenth  of  the  American  peo- 

to  be  decided  by  the  people  unmistakably  let  pie,  being  colored,  shall  tyrannize  over  nine* 

them  bring  out  their  Fred.  Douglass  as  their  tenths  1^ 

next  candidate  for  the  presidency ;  and  where  "  It  is  said  that  a  great  sin  has  been  commit- 

would  he  and  his  followers,  negroes  or  whites,  ted  by  the  Union  party  in  conferring  the  fran* 

be  ?    Driven  like  chaff  before  the  whirlwind  chise  upon  the  n^o.    I  have  nothing  to  say 

of  American  indignation.  of  the  justice  or  humanity  of  the  law;  hot 

"Sir,  the  people  of  America  have  already  how  was  it  brought  about?  Who  brought  it 
decided  that  a  miserable  white  minority  of  less  about?  Who  forced  the  necessity  upon  Cod- 
than  one-fifth  of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  gress  and  upon  the  Union  party  ?  I  beliere 
with  all  their  negroes  in  it,  shall  never  appoint  that  every  Union  man  had  settled  this  prop- 
a  President  for  the  white  men  of  the  United  osition  in  his  mind,  and  I  believe  that  ererj 
States.  The  white  men  of  the  United  States  man  who  loVes  his  country  still  adheres  to  the 
will  rally  in  the  proportion  of  three-fourths  proposition  that  it  is  unsafe  to  place  the  power 
or  four-fifths  of  the  white  people  of  America  to  of  ^is  Government  in  rebel  hands  while  thej 
decide  this  important  point :  that  a  negro  are  still  unrepentant, 
electoral  vote,  appointed  by  negro  govern-  "  I  repudiate  altogether  the  charge  that  Con- 
ments,  forced  by  usurped  power  upon  the  peo-  gress  has  attempted  to  set  up  negro  govera- 
ple  of  the  Southern  States,  shall  never  appoint  ments.  I  affirm  that  they,  as  they  were  in  daty 
for  them  a  President  of  the  United  States,  bound  to  do,  have  undertaken  to  inaugurate 
When  the  time  comes  and  that  grand  issue  is  loyal  governments,  governments  that  will  be 
to  be  met  from  Korth  to  South,  from  East  to  friendly  to  our  institutions.  They  have  under- 
West,  in  every  part  of  the  United  States  will  taken  to  preserve  our  institutions  in 'the  handd 
gather  the  white  people,  the  hosts  of  the  Oau-  of  their  friends.  That  is  all.  Who  is  to  be 
casian  race,  and  they  will  put  this  mushroom  alarmed  by  the  cry  that  one  negro  in  ten  of  oar 
negro  power,  that  has  loomed  up  in  such  large  population  is  to  govern  this  country?  That  is 
and  monstrous  proportions  in  the  last  year  or  a  pretty  watchword  with  which  to  so  before 
two,  under  their  feet,  and  its  allies  wiU  be  the  people.  It  only  needs  to  be  stated  to  shoir 
driven  into  political  and  social  nonentity.  Sir,  how  absurd  it  is.  It  is  an  appeal  to  a  lov 
if  my  desire  for  the  overthrow  of  the  Bepub-  prejudice  for  the  purpose  of  placing  the  Go^- 
lican-Radical  party,  which  is  the  strongest  de-  emment  in  the  hands  of  rebels.  And  what 
sire  that  ever  nestled  in  my  bosom,  was  now  purpose  have  they  in  view?  Have  we  erer 
to  guide  my  decisions,  I  would  wish  that  this  thought  of  that  ?  Is  it  certain  that  the/  will 
bill  and  every  other  atrocity  to  foist  the  negroes  not  avenge  their  supposed  wrongs  on  your 
into  the  mastery  of  our  country  and  of  our  loyal  solmers?  Is  it  certcdn  that  they  will  not 
Government  should  be  brought  up  and  passed  refuse  to  pay  the  pensions  due  to  your  widows 
by  the  forms  of  law  through  Congress."  and  orphans  ?    Is  it  certain  that  they  will  not 

Mr.  Stewart:   "Mr.  President,  from  the  re-  repudiate  your  national  debt?     Is  it  certain 

marks  that  have  just  fallen  from  the  Senator  that  they  will  not  claim  pay  for  the  slaves  we 

from  Kentucky,  one  would  suppose  he  did  not  have  emancipated?    I  have  heai^  the  Demo- 

know  any  thing  about  the  fact  that  the  Union  cratic  theory  stated  by  a  good  many  Democrats, 

party  had  undertaken  to  govern  this  country  many  of  whom  in  private  conversation  say 

by  the  negro  vote.    I  have  heard  this  before,  that  the  mission  of  the  Democratic  party  is  to 

I  have  heard  it  from  the  stump.    I  have  hesyrd  place  every  thing  back  where  it  was  before 

this  effort  for  the  last  year  to  frighten  the  Amer-  the  war,  wipe  out  the  debt,  refinslave  the  ne- 

ican  people  and  to  make  them  believe  that  they  groes,  and  pay  for  what  damages  have  oc- 

would  be  governed  by  the  negroes ;  that  if  the  curred.    Until  they  get  some  of  these  tbeories 

negroes  voted  at  all  they  would  govern  this  out  of  their  heads,  it  seems  to  me  it  is  h^^ 

entire  country.    I  suppose  that  in  the  United  right  and  proper  that  we  should  enfranchise 

States  there  is  one  person  in  ten  that  is  of  the  men  wno  are  friendly  to  the  Government, 

African  descent,  rather  a  small  minority  to  who  will  sustain  our  institutions,  who  have 

control  this  great  Government  1    I  do  not  sup-  been  tried  and  true.    I  wish  it  distinctly  un- 

pose  that  anybody  in  his  senses  has  really  any  derstood  that  I  have  no  fear  of  the  American 

sincere    alarm   about   negro  government.    I  people  being  frightened  out  of  their  wits  on 
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ficcoont  of  a  few  colored  people  being  allowed  tating  reoonstniction  in  the  rebellions  States,  the 

to  vote.      I  do  not  think  the  people  of  the  eff«Jtofwhichwo^dbetoremitthegovernmentoof 

c     *K  —ni  1^  ».«^k  4U»K«^«.A^  JL^^  u  n  ■'id  States  to  rebel  hands,  and  abandon  the  entirs 

Sonth  will  be  mnch  frightened  abont  it  1^^  element  therein  to  tke  wiU  of  traitors:  and 

>io  farther  action  was  taken  on  the  subject  whereas  it  is  eminently  proper  that  this  House  snonld 

of  reconstmction  bj  the  Senate  nntil  January  reft|>ond  in  emphatic  tenns  to  so  eztrsordinaiy  a  prop- 

22d.      Meantime  the  House   considered  and  <>"iii^'?J  '^^?'*?^'2i^      ,    „         .« 

passed  .  bm  relative  thereto.  wl^ntvS^nf^tS:  ?nT^^^?C 

T    ^1.    TT  T\         v     nj.\.  'kr    ci.  i^  advanced  position  in  promoting  the  cause  of  equal 

In  the  House,  on  December  9tn,  Mr.  btevens,  ri«hto,  nor  deviate  from  iu  fixed  purpose  of  protecting 

of  Pennsjlvania,  moved  the  following  resolu-  au  men  as  •opals  before  the  law. 

tion :  B«9olt«l.  That,  from  the  success  that  has  hitherto 

if'y   J    fm.^*  ...  »««v  ^#  »v^  T»..^^^»f.  »«^^  attended  the  administration  of  the  reconstruction  acta, 

JZ*^*^  That  80^  much  of  ti^e  President's  mes-  ^^ere  hi  no  reason  to  doubt  that  under  their  pit)Tisions 

sag*  and  aooampanymg  documents  as  reUtes  to  the  ^^^  restoration  of  the  rebellious  States  is  being  sue 

subject  of  reoonstructionbereferred  to  a  select  com-  oessftdly  aco<»nplished  on  a  firm  and  enduringbasis, 

nuuee  of  nine  on  reconstruction.  and  in  a  manner  that  wiU  ftiUy  meet  the  expectations 

It  was  adopted  by  the  following  vote :  of  the  loyal  men  of  the  countiy,  and  therefore,  in  the 

YxAs— Mmos.  Allison,  Ames,  Anderson,  AmeD,  JH^Sp™J°*^f  this  House,  no  good  reason  existo  why 

Baker,  Baldwin,  Banks,  Beaman.  Benjamin.  Benton,  ^^»^  "bould  be  repealed. 

Bmsham,  Boutwell,  Bromwell,  Broomall,  Buckland,         They  were  adopted  by  the  following  vote : 


w*veiyxi«iaey,Hamaton^  Harding,  HawWns,  HiU,     ^^^^  W.  oirke,  Sidnev  Clarke,  ColJb,  Cobuml 
ffigby  fi«^,  Sop W  Chester  D.  Hubbard,  Hul-     Covode,  Cullom,  iJawes,  Dixon,  iJodge,  bonneUjs 

1km  LAwrenoe,  Linooln,  Loan,  Logan,  Loughridge, 


Nunn,  O'Neal   Orth,  P«ne,  Perham   Petars^^Pike,  La^^^ce,  Wmiam  Lawrence,  LoJm,  Lopin,  Uugh- 

?l^'  ?^i?'   t^^^S^K  T^^  ,  S^^'^'^V  ^»^or»  ridire,  Lyich,  Mallory.  Marvii,  MayLari  McCarthy, 

gchenck.  Shanks,  Smith,  Budding,    Starkweatter,  M^llir&Meimi, M^w, Mo^ 

ThyideiM  Stovims,  Stoker  Thomas,  Tnmble, '^^  Myers,  Tkewooml),  Nuiln,  O'Ndff,   Orth,  Perham 

bridge    UDwn,  Van  Aemam,  ^bert  T.  Vmi  Horn,  ^^^^  py    p,^^   p^l^d  Polsley,  Prici,  Bobert^ 
Van  jTycV   Cadwakder   C.  Washburn,  Ehhu  B.  |J        '      Schcnck,    si)lield,    fthanks,  Smith, 

Wa*hburne,  Henry  D.  WMhW  William  ^  Wash-  gp^Jaing,  6tarkweather,'Aarou  F.  fetevens,  'f haddeuS 

bum,  Welkcr.  Thomw  WiUiams,  Wilham  WiUlams,  Stavensf.  Stokes,  Taylor,  Thomas,  Trimtle,  Trow- 

^^  ^-Ji"^^^  ^""^  ^'  ^*^'''  ""^  ®^P^"*  ^'  bridge^an  Acriam,  Burt  Van  Horn.  Robert  T.  Van 

W^tt-112.  *   *  „     o  .,  „  HoS,  Ward,  Cadwalader  C.  Washburn,  EUhu  B. 

NAT8--Messra.  Adams,  Aic^r,   Axtell,   Bailey,  Wasibume,  Heniy  D.  Washburn,  William  B.  Wash- 

5f^?'  *5S?^»  ^^*     ??'  Brooks,  Burr,  Gary,  ^        Welker,  ThSmas  Williams,  William  WllUame, 


ChBiili 
Grover 


i,"C:  *^  V    ■'a  't^^^'  'SCl^     ^ifr^ » JT^®  wV^'  Wlossbrenner,  uoiiaday,  urover,  uotcnjciss,  Aicnard 

Tab«^an  Auken,  Van  Trump,  Wood,  and  Wood-  p  Hubbard,  Johnsonf  Jones,  ierr,  Knott,  Mungen, 

^^S^^'           -u^          Tk  1  .  o    A  .I.I..  T— ^  ur  Niblack,  Nicholson,  Phelps,  Pruyn,  Bobinson.  Boss, 

x\T'^Sr^^^^^^'^??rAJS^%UJS^%}i'  git^eaves,  Van  Auken,  Van  TrJmp,  Wooi,  and 

Ashley.  Bhune.  BUur,  Cornell,  Covode,  Dnggs,  Fox,  WTOdwMd— «9 

Gnswold,  Asahel  W.  Hubbwrd,  Jendkes.^^^^  j^^,   Vornrci-MessrB.   Banks,   Bingham,   BUir, 

McCullough,  MiUer,  M<»re,  Morrell,  Morrissey,  P^  Boutwell,  Cake,  Chanler.  Cook,   ComeU,  Bckley, 

land,  PomCToy,  Baum,  S<»*«ld?  S«]y%8^fl^i^^^  Ferry,  Filinev,  ^ox,  Garfle\d,  GraVely,  Haight,  Haii- 

Aaxm  F.  Stevens,  Stewart,  ^ne,  Taffi^  Taylor  aton.  Hill,  fiohnai,  Humpkrey,  Kelsey,*  Kitchen, 

S!^&  ^"^«  ^"^  ^""^  ^■^'  Wmdom,   and  j^^^^^     MarshalCMoCufiough,    MiUef,    Morgan) 

^oodhndg6-S8.  Morrissey,  Paine,  Pike,  Pomeroy,  Bandall,  Baum, 

The  Speaker  subsequently  announced  the  Sel^e,  SoeUabarger,  Stewart,  Stone,  Taber,  Taffe, 

following  persons  as  members  of  the  committee :  TwicheU,  Upson,  Van  Wyck,  Windom,  and  Wood- 

Thaddeus  Stevens,  of  Pennsylvania ;  George  8.  bndge-48. 

Boutwell,  of  Massachusetts ;  John  A.  Bingham,  j^  ^he  House,  on  December  18th,  on  motion 

of  Ohio;    John  F.  Famsworth,  of  Illinois;  of  Mr.  Ashley,  of  Ohio,  the  House  reconsidered 

Calm  T.  Hulburd,  of  New  York ;  Fernando  ^jj^  y^,te  referring  the  bill  to  facilitate  reoon- 

C.  Beaman,  of  Michigan ;  Halbert  E.  Paine,  of  gtrnction  to  the  Judiciary  Committee. 

Wiaconsin ;  James  Brooks,  of  New  York;  and  |£y   Stevens,  of  Pennsylvania,  then  moved 

Junes  B.  Beck,  of  Kentucky.          ,    ..    _,  to  strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause,  and 

In  the  House,  on  December  16th,  Mr.  Ben-  j^  ^^^  thereof  to  insert  the  following : 

jamm,  of  Missouri,  submitted  the  following  g^^^,^^  ^   jj,  ^  ^„^,^  That  so  much  of  the  fifth 

preamble  and  resolutions :  section  of  an  act  passed  March  88, 1867,  entitled  "•  An 

Wkertatj  the  President  of  the  United  States  lb  his  act  supplementary  to  an  act  to  provide  for  the  more 

annual  message  has  seen  fit,  in  utter  disregard  of  the  efficient  government   of  the   rebel   States,  passed 

popular  will,  as  expressed  in  the  election  of  members  March  2, 1867,  and  to  fiuolitate  their  restoration,^'  as 

of  the  Fortieth  Congress,  to  recommend  the  repeal  of  requires  that  a  minority  of  all  the  registered  votes  of 

the  laws  heretofore  passed  for  the  purpose  or  fadli-  the  district  shall  be  cast  in  favor  of  the  ratification  of 
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the  oonstitution  before  it  beoomes  valid,  be,  and  the        '^  Now,  rar,  tbat  is  the  whole  bilL    I  do  n 

same  is  hereby,  bo  far  modified  that  a  majority  of  the  ja^ow  if  there  is  any  thing  in  it  to  which  an^ 

votes  a»t  at  the  election  for  the  ratafl<»to^^  ffenUeman  can  object;  I  cannot  perceive  ' 

tionofthe  constitution  shall  be  considered  as  vahd,  ^^uu^uiokx  vcw  wj^i*,   *  ^umb^mm^^    t" 

and  as  affirming  or  rejecting  the  constitution.  ™^  Vi-     i.  ^ /xu*        'j     «w    a       i 

8so.  2.  AndU  U  fiiHhtr  enacted,  That  the  several  Mr.  Bmgham,  of  Ohio,  said :  "  Mr.  Speaker, 
States  which  may  be  reconstructed  under  the  act  of  I  find  no  objection  to  the  first  and  second  sec- 
March  2, 1867,  and  iU  supplements,  may,  at  the  time  ^j^ng  ^f  ^iie  bill  reported  by  the  gentleman 

I'cZ'^  r'^^brteBl^Vra^'ft  from  Pennsylv^ua  Of-J^-<-^  ^  ^ 

entitled  to  take  their  seats  in  the  next  session  of  Committee  on  Beconstraotion.     Ine  nrst  seo- 

Oon^ss  after  their  several  States  shall  have  been  tlon,   as  the  gentleman  has  very  weU  said,' 

admitted  into  the  Union;  and,  until  a  new  apportion-  simply  restores  the  mfuority  principle  to  thd 

pent,  the  electic^  for  »^d  "JJ^J^"  »^^„y~^-  States  lately  in  insurrection.    The  House  will 

Sfce^tXtSS^sf  ;?o^?:^^^^^^^^      Se  i^i  ^member  fiiat  I  made  an  endeavor,  when  th^ 

elective  officers  who  make  the  return  of  the  votes  cast  Reconstruction  Bill  was  being  pressed  upoB| 

on  the  ratification  or  rejection  of  the  constitution  shall  this  House,  to  exclude  from  it  the  terms  which, 

enumerate  and  certify  the  votes  cast  for  the  members  ^^^  embarrass  the  peWe  in    their    actioa, 

Sl^S-C^f  ^S^2?T»^  iTarSS^  This  fi«t  lection,  therefore  U  to  pnt  into  th. 

may  deem  entitled  thereto.  law  that  which  I  sought  to  have  placed  m  it  m 

Sso.  8.  Atki  be  it  fuHKer  enacted.  That,  until  a  new  the  first  place-4he  right  of  the  migority  voting 

apportionment  shaU  be  made  of  Bepresentatives,  to  determine  the  result.    Tbat  I  believe  to  li 

^outh  Carolina  shaU  be  entitled  to  six  Bepresenta-  ^^     general  if  not  the  universal  rule  in  the 

tives,  two  of  whom  shall  be  elected  by  general  ticket ;  „^„^^^^  a*«*«„  ^^  4.i»^  tt«;.v« 

Nortk  Carolina,  eight  Eepresentatives,  one  of  whom  several  States  of  the  Umon. 
sh^  be  elected  by  general  ticket:  Georffia,  eight        ^*  The  second  section  may  be  deemed  by  many 

Bepresentatives,  ope  of  whom  shjul  be  elected  oy  gentlemen  to  be  altogether  unnecessary,  for  it 

general  ticket ;  Florida  shaU  have  one  EepresenUtive ;  ^j^y  \^q  Jj^j^  ^hat  the  people  of  the  late  insnr-  I 

be  elected  by  general  ticket ;  Louisiana  six,  one  of  mg  forms  of  constitutional  government,  have 
whom  shall  be  elected  by  eenend  ticket;  Texas  five,  the  right,  under  the  Constitution  and  existing 
one  of  whom  shall  be  elected  by  general  ticket;  laws,  to  proceed  to  the  election  of  Representa- 
Arkansas  tiiree ;  and  Virginia .  ^i^^  ^  Congress  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
Mr.  Stevens,  of  Pennsylvania,  said :   '*  Sir,  visions  of  the  existing  law  apportioning  Hep- 
here  is  a  bill  which  we  have  been  petitioned  to  resentatives  among  the  several  States  of  the 
pass  before  the  vacation,  and  it  is  the  simplest  Union.    The  second  section,  therefore,  is  "only 
thin^  in  the  world.    The  bill  has  been  printed  in  aid  of  the  law,  and  those  who  desire  to  see 
and  is  on  our  files,  and  every  gentleman  has  those  States  speedily  represented  in  Congress 
had  a  fair  opportunity  of  reading  it  and  un-  cannot  well  object  to  it. 
derstanding  it.    It  is  simple  enough,  and  I  con        *'  The  third  section  which  the  gentleman 
explain  it  in  five  miimtes  so  that  no  man  can  reports  is  that  which  I  desire  to  have  stricken 
misunderstand  it.  fi*om  this  biD,  as  violative  alike  of  the  spirit  of 
^'In  the  first  place,  it  restores  the  minority  the  Constitution  and  of  the  existing  legislation 
principle  in  voting  on  the  constitution  of  the  of  Congress.     The  Congress  of  the  United 
reconstructed  States.    In  the  second  place,  it  States,  in  the  apportionment  of  Representatives 
provides  for  the  election  of  Representatives  in  among  the  several  States  of  this  Union,  is 
Congress  by  those  States  at  the  same  time  the  limited,  in  my  judgment,  to  each  decennial 
constitutions  are  voted  on,  and  provides  fur-  period  after  the  first  census  taken  under  the 
ther  that  when  the  constitutions  are  ratified  Constitution.     That  is  my  first  objection  to 
and  declared  valid,  and  these  States  are  de-  the  third  section  of  this  bill,    I  do  not  reeog- 
clared  entitled  to  representation,  those  Repre-  nize  the  power  implied  by  tiie  proposed  lescis- 
sentatives  so  elected  shall  be  admitted  into  this  lation  in  this  third  section,  in  every  succeeding 
House  upon  taking  the  legal  oath,  and  not  Congress,  after  the  apportionment  of  repre- 
before.  sentation  in,  the  mode  prescribed  by  the  Con- 
*^  Well,  now,  sir,  that  is  the  whole  of  my  stitution  of  the  United  States,  to  change  the 
bill,  except  that  which  my  friend  from  Ohio  basis  of  that  apportionment.    With  me   that 
(Mr.  Bingham)  proposes  to  strike  out.    And  objection  would  be  all-sufficient  to  control  the 
here,  by-the-by,  let  me  modify  my  substitute  vote  which  I  shaU  give  on  the  pending  motion 
by  putting  the  number  of  Representatives  from  to  strike  the  third  section  from  this  bill ;  and, 
Virginia  at  eight.     The  third  section  leaves  if  that  motion  fails,  to  control  as  well  the  vote 
the^  apportionment  as  it  was  in  1860,  only  which  I  shall  give  against  the  bill  with  that 
adding  the  additional  number  to  which  the  section  in  it.    Under  no  conceivable  circnm- 
States  are  entitled  in  consequence  of  the  libera-  stances  will  I  consent  to  record  my  vote  in 
tion  of  the  negroes  and  the  consequent  change  favor  of  this  bill  with  that  section  retained, 
in  the  basis  of  representation.    If  any  ffentie-  either  in  the  interest  of  the  insurrectionary 
man  objects  to  that,  he  con  vote  to  strike  out  States  or  of  the  States  not  in  insurrection.^* 
that  section.    For  my  own  part,  I  think  the        Mr.  Stevens,  of  Pennsylvania:  **If  the  gen- 
States  are  entitied  to  the  proposed  representa-  tleman  fh>m  Ohio  (Mr.  Bingham)  will  allow  mo 
tion  here.  one  moment,  I  would  like  to  say  that  I  do  not 
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want  to  insist  on  any  tbmg  which  mar  interfere  jer,  Schendc,  Soofleld,  Shanks,  Sndth,  SmddUig, 

with  the  passage  of  the  bill.     I  withdraw  the  gtarkweatiiep,  Aaron  F.  Stevena,  Thaddeua  Stevens, 

third  flMtion  "  Stewart,  Btokea,  Taylor:  Thomas,  Upson,  Van  Aer- 

vl  TwLa^I,   «f  Tn?T»^?-  ,.\A.  iiTK.  ^V.  5?*™'  ^"rt  ^^  Hom,iobert  T.  ViSa  Him,  Waid, 

Mr.  Jarnswortii,  of  nimow,  aaid:  "The  lob-  Cadwalader  C.  Waal^bum,  Elihn  B.  Waslibiime 

ject  of  this  biJl  18  to  fscmtate  reconstraotion  William  B.  Washbom,  Welker,  William  WUliama, 

and  restoration*    The  first  section,  as  the  gen-  John  T.  Wilson,  Stephen  F.  WilBon,  and  Windom— 

Ueman  from  Pennsjlyania  (Mr.  Bteyens)  has    ^^         ^  ., ..        ._.„« 

afre«lj  told  the  Hooje,  restore,  the  principle  B^B:^Bo^t!:B;o^B^tA^!^ 

of  nutjonties  in  elections,  which  shonld  never  GctU,   Glosabrenner,    Golladay,   Qrover,  Holman, 

have  been  departed  from  in  the  original  legis-  Hotohkiss,  Biohard  v.  Hubbara,  Johnson,  Jones, 

lation  of  Congress  npon  this  snbject.  ^^ij^!^?\  MlJfM^  MoCormick,  Moiigan,  Mnn- 

that  in  all  probabilitj,  nnless  the  first  section  Woodward— «7.                                n         -i 

of  this  bill  is  enacted  into  law,  the  oonstitn-  Nor  Vornro-^Mcssrs.  Benton,  Blaine.  Blair.  Bout- 

tions  adopted  by  the  sereral  States  in  the  ^^ii  Bromwell,  Butler,   Cake,   Chanler,   Cornell, 

Sooth  wiU  not  be  ratified  by  the  pepnl^  if  gS^|ftt>S^Ih7W^^^^^ 

thcreis  reqnmjdtovote  for  thep  ratirfcation  phifyVtS^^ 

a  mjgonty  of  aU  the  voters  registered.    It  is  coin,  Manrin,  McCullousrh,  MiQer,  Momssey,  New- 

imdonbtedly  known  to  the  members  of  this  comb.  Plants,  Polslej,  Pomerov,  Baom,  Bobinson, 

House  that  a  great  many  of  the  voters  in  these  g«ly«j  8?»«^^!?1[«J»  Sit^Mavcs.  Stone,  Taffe,^^ 

imreconstmcted   States  have    changed    their  Trowbndjfe,  TwioheU,^an  Wyck,  Henry  1).  Wash- 

-^,-j             t         2i                      Y"'*'*©V^    "*''**  burn,   Thomas   Williams,  James   F.  Wilson,  and 

residences  since  they  were  registered.    Poor  Woodbridge— 47. 

men  are  constantly  being  hired  to  go  here  or  x    xi.     a      1           t             ««j  xv    ..»    ^ 

there  to  work  npon  plantations  •  or  in  other  ^v^rr^  Senate,  on  January  22d,  the  biH  of 

places,  thns  losing  the&  residences.  theHon  se  was  considered :                ^  ,       ^ 

"Then,  too,  as  win  he  readUy  seen,  every  ,^^'\P,^t^H^'  ^^  Wisconsin,  moved  to  refer 

vote  that  is  not  poUed  npon  the  ratification  of  Jj®  5*"  ^  1^*  Oommittee  on  the  Judiciary,  with 

the  constitution  counts  against  it.    It  there-  the  foUowing  mstructions : 

fore  seems  to  me  to  he  not  at  dl  likely  that  a  '^^*»  *^«  ^^  eommittce  be  instmcted  In  sdd  bill, 

majority  of  all  the  voters  registered  "wiU  he  J"^^  any  other  baiwhiohmmybe  reported^^em 

^  n  V-    *           ixv  '"•^*'  VJB'™**^  ULLL  ujt  hnvmg  reference  to  the  question  of  reoonstmotion, 

poUed  m  fevor  of  th^  constitutions.  bo  ciored,  in  any  of  the  States  not  represented  in  the 

"The  second  section  provides  that,  at  the  present  Congress,  to  insert  the  following  proviso : 

same  time  the  people  in  the  States  lately  in  FhyHded,  nevertheleu,  That  upon  an  election  for  the 

insurrection  vote  upon  the  question '  of  the  ratification  of  any  constitution,  or  of  officers  under 

ratification  or  rejection  of  their  constitutions,  **»«  same,  previous  to  its  adoption  In  sny  State,  no 

greas.  The  object  of  that  section  is  to  facilitate  ©us  to  the  late  rebellion  shall  be  allowed  to  vote, 

the  representation  of  those  States  in  Oongress,  unless  he  shall  possess  one  of  the  foUowing  qualifi- 

80  that  they  may  not  be  kept  out  after  these    cations,  namely ;  «  ,     . 

States  Shan  have  heen  reconstructed,  and  their  ^^^^foj^  ^*or"^^**  *  Federal 
coDstitntiona  duly  i^tified  and  adopted,  until  t^^^^^h^e'^M^int  education  to  read  the 
another  election  la  held  for  members  of  Oon-  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  to  subscribe 
gress,  but  that,  as  soon  as  any  one  of  these  his  name  to  an  oath  to  support  the  same ;  or, 
States  shaU  have  been  declared  by  Oongress  to  ^  »•  He  shaU  be  seised,  in  his  own  ri«ht  7  in  tiie 
be  entitled  to  representation,  their  membi^s,  '*«^*  ^'  ^  ^^  ^'  »  ^''^^^  ^  *^*  ^'^'^•^  ^'  •^• 
who  may  be  standing  at  the  doors  of  the  House  Mr.  Doolittle  said :  "  Mr.  President,  the  ques- 
of  Representatives,  may  take  their  seats  as  tion  presented  in  the  instructions  proposed  by 
sQch  Representatives."  me  is,  whether  Oongress  is  still  resolved  to  sub- 
Mr.  Stevens,  of  Pennsylvania,  demanded  the  ject  the  white  people  of  the  Southern  States 
previous  question,  which  was  seconded,  and  the  to  the  dominion  of  the  negro  race  at  the  point 
sabstitute  agreed  to.  He  then  demanded  the  *  of  the  bayonet,  or  whether  Oongress,  in  def- 
previons  question  on  the  passage  of  the  bill,  erence  to  the  recently  expressed  will  of  the 
and  it  was  passed  by  the  following  vote :  American  people,  wiU  now  so  fiur  modify  their 
-,  „  .„,  .  .  ,  .  „  policy  as  to  leave  the  governments  in  those 
n5^JfV^*?7^  ^""^ijM^^^x^^S^h  ^«]'  States  in  the  hands  of  the  white  race  and  of  the 
^ti^^i^'^BSiiJ^^.^^^^  more  civUized  portion  of  the  blacks?    That  is 


tuuom,  Pawea,  Dixon,  ©oimelly,  i>n^t/c*wy,  i^y^  men  and  punishing  rebels,  it  is  nothing 

Sit  fc*'Sik^;^w^Hl^rdo?^  mJrenorle«th««this:  5«dl  the  General  of  the 

Hopkins,  Chester  DTHubbard,  aulburd!  Hunter,  Army  put  the  negro  m  power  over  the  white 

Ingersoll,  Jenckes,  Judd,  Julian,  KeUey,  Ketcham,  race  in  all  the  States  of  the  South  and  keep 

Koiofnta^  Laflin,  William  Lawrence,  Loan,  Logan,  bim  there  ?    That  purpose  is  boldly  avowed  by 

Hni,  Myers,  Nuiln,  0'l?eilL  Orth,  l>aine,  Perham,  <»!  reconstruction  now   as  it  stands,  or  as  it 

Peters,  Pike,  PUe/  Poland,  Price,  Robertson,  Saw-  wiU  stand  if  this  bill  shall  become  a  law.     On 
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the  otber  hand,  the  amendment  which  I  offer,  with  the  exception  of  Misaissippi  and  Sooth 
if  adopted,  wonld  leave  the  governments  in  Carolina,  the  white  population  largely  prepon- 
those  States  where  they  belong,  and  where  derates.  In  the  State  of  Alabama,  in  1860,  the 
they  ought  always  to  remain — ^in  the  hands  of  date  of  the  last  census,  there  were  five  hon- 
our own  race — while,  at  the  same  time,  it  dred  and  twenty-six  thousand  whites,  in  roond 
would  allow  the  right  of  suffrage  to  dl  those  numbers,  and  only  four  hundred  and  thirty- 
negroes  who  have  any  dalm  to  it  by  reason  of  five  thousand  slaves,  and  two  thousand  six 
intelligence  or  patriotic  services  or  estate  sub-  hundred  and  ninety  free  colored  people.  There 
Ject  to  taxation,  namely :  were  nearly  one  hundred  thousand  more  whites 

"1.  To  those  who  have  served  in  the  Fed-  than  blacks  in  Alabama.     In  Arkansas  the 

eral  Army:  whites  predominated  nearly  three  to  one.    In 

"  2.  To  those  who  have  sufficient  education  Florida  a  large  minority  of  the  population 

to  read  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  were  whites.    In  Georgia  there  are  one  hun- 

and  to  subscribe  their  names  to  an  oath  to  dred  thousand  more  whites  than  blacks.    In 

support  the  same ;  or  North  Carolina  the  white  population  prepon- 

"3.  To  those  who  have  acquired  and  hold  derates  nearly  two  to  one.    In  Texas  more 

real  property  to  the  value  of  $250.  than  two  to  one.    In  "Virginia  more  than  two 

^^  But  the  question  may  be  asked,  why  not  to  one.    Now,  sir,  what  becomes  of  this  asaer- 

apply  the  same  tests  to  the  white  men  of  the  tion  that  there  is  an  attempt  to  place  the  gov- 

South  ?     The  answer  is  plain  and  twofold,  ernments  in  the  rebel  States  in  the  hands  of 

First,  by  the  constitutions  and  laws  of  those  negroes?    If  you  will  look  at  the  registration 

States  the  right  of  suffrage  is  already  secured  you  will  find  more  whites  than  blacks  regis- 

to  them,  and  we  have  no  rightful  power  to  tered  in  most  of  the  States ;  but  if  the  whites 

take  it  away.    To  do  so  would  trample  under  have  not  registered  whose  fault  is  it  f    The 

our  feet  one  of  the  most  sacred  rights  reserved  fault  of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin,  and  just 

to  the  States.    It  is  by  extending  suffrage,  to  such  speeches  as  he  has  made  to-day,  to  pre- 

the  negroes  that  Congress  is  overturning  the  vent  the  white  population  from  taking  part  in 

constitutions  of  those  States.    In  my  opinion,  this  work  of  reconstruction, 
this  is  a  usurpation,  which  its  advocates  justify        "  But,  the  Senator  says,  you  have  disfran- 

upon  the  ground  of  necessity  alone.    I  neither  chised  the  whites.    How  many?     Why,  sir, 

admit  the  power  nor  the  necessity;  but,  grant-  only  those  who  led  in  the  rebelUon  have  been 

ing  both,  no  reason  can  be  given,  and  no  ne-  disfranchised.    The  number  is  comparativelT 

cessity  but  that  of  party  ascendency  can  be  smalL    But  he  says  it  embraces  the  brains  and 

urged,  for  going  any  further  in  this  revolu-  talent  of  the  South.    Is  it  true  that  the  brains 

tionary  work  than  to  admit  to  suffrage  the  and  the  talent  of  the  white  population  of  the 

classes  of  negroes  named  in  this  amendment,  great  State  of  Virginia,  amounting  to  nearly  a 

^^  The  second  answer  is,  that  white  men  have  million,  were  all  concentrated  in  the  few  per- 
for  centuries  been  accustomed  to  vote.  They  sons  who  held  office  in  that  State  prior  to  the 
have  borne  all  the  responsibilities  and  dis-  rebellion  ?  All  of  us  who  know  any  thing  about 
charged  all  the  duties  of  freemen  among  free-  Southern  society  and  Southern  politics  know 
men ;  and  it  is  a  very  different  thing  to  take  that  offices  run  in  families  in  that  section  and 
away  from  a  freeman  a  privilege  long  exercised  always  have.  Men  once  in  office  there  fre- 
by  him  and  by  his  ancestors,  from  what  it  is  quently  hold  office  for  life.  We  all  know  that 
to  confer  one  never  before  enjoyed  upon  igno-  when  a  member  was  sent  to  the  House  of  Rep- 
rant,  half-civilized  Africans  Just  released  from  resentatives  or  to  this  body  from  any  of  the 
slavery.  Three  generations  back  many  of  Southern  States  in  former  years  he  was  very 
them  were  cannibals  and  savages  of  the  lowest  likely  to  be  continued  as  long  as  he  lived  or 
type  of  human  kind.  The  only  civilization  was  willing  to  come.  They  were  not  in  the 
they  have  is  that  which  they  have  received  habit  of  changing  their  officers  in  that  section 
during  their  slavery  in  America.  as  we  are  in  the  North,  and  hence  the  dis- 

**  To  confer  this  great  privilege  upon  the  more  qualifying  clause  affects  but  few.  And  who 
enlightened  negroes  might  tend  to  elevate  the  are  they  that  are  disqualified  ?  Why,  sir, 
mass  in  the  end.  But  to  confer  it  now  upon  they  are  the  leaders  of  the  rebellion.  The 
their  ignorant  hordes  can  only  degrade  the  Senator  had  the  frankness  to  tell  us  that  the 
ballot  and  the  republican  institutions  which  people  of  the  South  were  not  in  favor  of  re- 
rest  upon  it."  bellion ;  that  a  minority  of  the  white  peo- 

Mr.    Trumbull,  of   Illinois,  in  reply,  said :  pie  of  the  South  were  opposed  to  it.    How, 

"  A  great  portion  of  the  Senator's  argument  is  then,  came  they  to  go  into  reb^ion  ?     He 

based  upon  the  assumption  that  there  is  an  in-  says  they  after wfuvi  united  in  it.    How  did 

tention  on  the  part  of  Congress  to  place  the  that  happen?     Why,  sir,    they  were  forced 

governments  of  the  South  under  negro  control,  into  it  by  these  very  leaders,  according  to 

The  answer  to  this  is,  it  is  not  true  in  point  of  his  statement,  whom  he  now  seeks  to  place 

fact ;  it  is  a  false  assumption ;  and  of  course  again  in  power.    They  are  the  last  men  to  be 

the  whole  argument  based  upon  it  falls.    What  intrusted  with  authority  after  having,  as  he 

is  the  truth  ?    Why,  sir,  in  all  the  Southern  would   have   us   understand,  overawed   and 

States  to  which  the  Reconstruction  Act  applies,  forced  an  unwilling  people  into  rebellion. 
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"  There  l<i,  then,  no  trath  in  the  allegation  ment  thereof,  in  the  most  violent  and  reToltinc^  fonn, 

that  there  is  any  attempt  to  phioe  the  Sonthern  ^"*  "^^om  omnixed  and  armed  forces  have  now  been 

white  people  of  those  States  are   subjected  Carolina  of  111  dvU  government. 

to   any  sach  sapremacy,  it  ui  because  they  uHere  the  President  must  be  allowed  to 

ti^  q;  f     ^^     — ♦""  J"^!^  ""T^  T.t^  «P^  for  his  party,  and  I  shall  accept  this  as  a 

those  States  a  p^jonty  ofrotes.    In  aU  the  proposition  ai^-eed  upon  on  both  sides:  that  at 

conventions  which  haye  been  he  d,  with  the  g^e  end  of  thi  war  tfiere  were  no  governments 

eicepfaon  of  perhaps  South  Oarolma,  a  large  ^f  any  kind  existmg  in  those  States. 

m^ority  of  the  members  have  been  white    So  u^^^  fo,u^  section  of  the  fourth  article 

that  this  accusation  of  the  Senator  not  lymg  ^f  the  Constitution  declares  that  *the  United 

^e  in  pomt  of  f«^  there  is  no  need  of  re-  gt^t^s  shall  guarantee  to  every  State  in  this 

pljing  to  the  homd  condition  of  affairs  which  Union  a  republican  form  of  government.'  This 

he  has  pamted  as  resulting  from  negro  suprem-  provision  contains  a  vast,  undefined  power  that 

*^\i.  -fcj.  -  i?  T  J-  sj  £t  rnv  •  **as  never  yet  been  ascertained— a  great  snper- 
Mr.  Morton,  of  Indiana,  said :  *  The  issue  ^^^j  p^^er  given  to  the  United  States  to  en- 
hereto-day  is  the  same  which  prevails  through-  ^^le  them  to  keep  the  States  in  their  orbi^  to 
oDt  the  country,  and  which  wOl  be  the  issue  of  preserve  them  fh)m  anarchy,  revolntion,  ind 
this  canvass,  wid  perhaps  for  years  to  come.  rebelUon.  The  measure  of  power  thu7  con- 
To  repeat  wh^  I  have  had  occasion  to  say  else-  ferred  upon  the  Government  of  the  United 
V^L^  IB  between  two  paramount  ideas,  states  can  only  be  determined  by  that  which 
«ch  stmgglmg  for  the  supremacy.  One  is,  jg  requisite  to  guarantee  or  maintain  in  each 
^^.  ^%  ^^  ^  Buppr^  the  rebeUion  was  g^ate  a  legal  and  republican  form  of  govem- 

J^'^v^^'^^.'^M '''^P^^.L*^,*^*^®/®^*^^''"  ment.    Whatever  power,   therefore,  may  be 

felted  their  dvd  and  pohtical  rights,  and  can  necessary  to  enable  the  Government  of  the 

OQly  be  r^red  to  them  upon  such  conditions  xjnited  States  thus  to  maintain  in  each  State 

is  the  nation  may  prescnbe  for  its  ftiture  safety  ^  republican  form  of  government  is  conveyed 

md  prospenty.    The  other  Idea  IS,  that  the  by  this  provision. 

lebeQion  was  not  sinftil,  but  was  nght;  that  u  j^^^  M^.  President,  when  the  war  ended 

Ai<»e  engaged  m  it  forfeited  no  nghte^  civil  or  ^nd  these  States  were  found  without  govem- 

poAiUcal,  and  have  a  nght  to  take  charge  of  ^gj^tg  ^,f  ^    y^^^  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Uni- 

their  State  governments,  and  be  restored  to  ted  States  under  this  provision  of  the  Consti- 

heir  repr^ntation  in  Congress,  just  as  if  tution,  at  once  attached;  the  power  to  reor- 

there  had  been  no  rebellion  and  nothmg  had  g^nize  State  governments,  to  use  the  common 

occunred.     The  immediate  issue  l^fore  the  word,  to  reconstruct,  to  maintain  and  guarantee 

senate  now  is  betw^  the  ejasting  State  gov-  republican  State  governments  in  those  States, 

emment^  established  .wider  the  pohcy  of  the  ^t  once  attached  under  this  provision.    Upon 

Pr«ident  of  the  United  States  in  the  rebel  ^^[^  proposition  there  is  also  a  concurrence  of 

StatM,  and  the  plan  of  reconstruction  presented  the  two  parties.    The  President  has  distinctly 

ii  tS??^'^**'                 ...                  .      .  recognized  the  application  of  this  clause  of  the 

When  a  surveyor  first  enters  a  new  tern-  Constitution.    He  has  recognized  the  fact  that 

toy,  he  endeavors  to  ascertam  the  exact  lati-  ita  jurisdiction  attached  when  those  States  were 

tade  and  longitude  of  a  given  spot,  and  from  ^^^^  without  republican  State  governments, 

m  can  safely  begin  his  survey ;  and  so  I  wiU  ^nd  he  himself  claimed  to  act  under  this  clause 

endeavor  to  ascertain  a  proposition  m  this  de-  ^f  the  Constitution. 

bate,  upon  which  both  parties  are  agreed,  and  u  jt  ^g  tme  he  recites  in  his  proclamation 

start  from  that  proposition.    That  proposition  that  he  is  the  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Army 

1^  that  at  the  end  of  the  war,  m  the  sprmg  of  ^f  the  United  States :  but  at  the  same  time  he 

1865,  the  rebel   States  were  without  State  puts  his  plan  of  reconstruction,  not  upon  the 

goTeraments  of  any  fand.     The  loyal  State  exercise  of  the  mUitary  power  which  is  called 

Kovernments  existmg  at  the  begmnmg  of  the  to  its  aid,  but  on  the  execution  of  the  guaran- 

▼ar  had  been  overturned  by  the  rebels;  the  tee  provided  by  the  clause  of  the  Constitution 

rebel  State  govemmento  erecteddnrmg  the  war  to  which  I  have  refen-ed.    He  appoints  a  Gov- 

m  been  overturned  by  our  armies,  and  at  the  ^rnor  for  North  Carolina  and  for  these  other 

end  of  the  war  there  were  no  governments  of  gtates,  the  office  heing  civil  in  its  character, 

aj  kmd  existmff  m  those  States,    ms  fact  i^^t  military  in  its  effects:    This  Govenior  has 

Tas  recognized  distinctly  by  the  President  of  ^^  the  power  of  one  of  the  district  command- 

T.  V°*^  ®**^  i^  ^^  proclamation,  under  ^rs,  and,  in  fact,  far  greater  power  than  was 

thich  the  work  of  reconstruction  was  com-  conferred   upon   General    Pope    or    General 

sienced  m  North  Carohna  in  1865,  to  which  X  gheridwi,  or  any  general  in  command  of  a 

^?  leave  to  refer.    The  others  were  mere  cop-  district :  for  it  is  further  provided : 

)(i?  of  this  proclamation.    In  that  proclamation,  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  commander  of  the  department. 

1e  says :  and  all  officers  and  persons  in  the  mUitaiy  and  naval 

And  whe««  th«  «1hJUou  which  h«l,e.n  w.^  Z"^^^  elSS'tS.*  p'^^t^'^  '^'"^'" 

by  A  portion  of  the  people  of  the  Umtod  States  agamst  ~;  ^       ,                  f           ^i.              j 

lit  properly  const&uted  anthotitiea  of  the  Govern-  "  We  are,  then,  agreed  upon  the  second  prop- 
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ontion,  that  the  power  of  the  United  States  the  United  States,  in  the  case  of  Lutlier 

to  reconstmot  and  guarantee  repuhlican  forms  Borden,  as  reported  in  7  Howard.^* 

of  government,  at  once  applied  when  these  The  Secretary  read  as  follows: 

fK^™!VtW«^  of  ^hT«l'"'  ^Z^r  Moreover,  the  Constitution  of  Oie  TJnHed  6t^ 

they  were  at  the  end  of  the  war.    Ihen,  sir,  ,,  fiu-  ,,  u'  hj»  provided  for  an  emeigency  ofTI 

being  agreed  upon  these  two  propositions,  we  kind,  and  authorixed  the  Genenl  Goyemmentl 

are  brought  to  the  question  as  to  the  proper  intc^ere  in  the  domestic  oonoenu  of  •  State,  m 

form  of  exercising  this  power,  and  by  whom  it  tn»t^  the  subjeoi  as  political  m  ito  u^  a| 

jhjjU  be  exerc«ed.    The  Oonstitatton  e.y»  that  ^^g'.XS^'^SlirM^jfflr^ 

'the  Umted  States  shall  guarantee  to  every  stitation  of  the  United  States  provides  that  the  Ub^ 

State  in  this  Union  a  republican  form  of  gov-  ted  States  ahall  goanntee  to  every  State  in  the  Umoa 

emment.'      By  the  phrase  '  United    States '  a  republican  fonn  of  government,  and  shall  protect 

here  is  meant  the  Government  of  the  United  eachof  tii«m  •«^  invasions  ;«d,i^n  the  ^^ 

States.    TheUnitedStatescanonlyactthrough  ^^.^aiSSi^SSS^i 

the  Government,  and  the  clause  would  mean  TioienM. 

precisely  the  same  thing  if  it  read  '  the  Gh)v-  Under  this  aitidle  of  the  Conatitation  it  rests  vidi 
emment  of  the  United  States  shall  guarantee  to  Congress  to  dedde  what  government  U  the  wtob^ 
erery  suae  iBthiB  Union  a  repubUc«.  form  of  J^S^iT  S  icIfl^te^riJ^b^"?:^ 
government.  CongrosB  must  neceaaarily  deotde  what  goTenuoeat 
'*'  Then,  as  the  Government  of  the  United  ia  established  in  the  State  before  it  can  detenmsa 
States  is  to  execute  this  guarantee,  the  question  whether  it  is  republican  or  not.  And  when  the  Seo- 
arises,  what  constitutes  the  Government  of  the  ?*?"  "^^^  »«P"««*^^«»  9^  •i'^  ♦w^J'S 
UniSistat^f  The  President  does  not  con.  ^^e^e^J^^er^^ln^S?;^^^^^ 
stitute  ttie  Government ;  the  Congress  does  as  its  republican  character,  la  recognized  hf  the 
not  constitute  the  Grovemment;  the  Judiciary  proper  oonstitatlonal  authority.  And  its  decisio&i^ 
does  not  constitute  the  Government:  but  all  binSUngipwneyeiy  other  department  of  the  Gov^ 
threetogether conatitutetheGorernment;  and  STSrfet^^uT.'S^r'tS "Si W^S 
as  this  guarantee  is  to  be  executed  by  the  last  long  enough  to  bring  the  matter  to  thiaissae: 
Government  of  the  United  States,  it  follows  ne-  and,  as  no  Senaton  or  BepreaentativeB  wen  ele^ 
cessarily  that  it  must  be  a  legislative  act.  The  under  the  aathori^  of  the  Qoverament  of  vUch  sr. 
President  could  not  assume  to  execute  the  ?°"^*^«^!~^»^^°«^»^^*?v^Su 
guarantee,  without  assmning  that  he  was  the  ^JS^  ^i^r^^^JTi' thlt^."""' ^ 
United  States  withm  the  meanmg  of  that  pro- 
vision, without  assuming  that  he  was  the  Gov-  Mr.  Morton :  '^ In  this  opinion  of  the  Supreme 
emment  of  the  United  States.  Congress  could  Oourt  of  the  United  States,  delivered  ms! 
not  of  itself  assume  to  execute  the  guarantee  years  ago,  the  right  to  execute  the  gasnnte^ 
without  assuming  that  it  was  the  Government  provid^  for  in  wis  dause  of  the  GonstitntioQ 
of  the  United  States ;  nor  could  the  judiciary  is  placed  in  Congress,  and  nowhere  else,  m 
without  a  like  assumption.  The  act  must  be  therefore  the  necessary  reading  of  the  Gonsn^ 
the  act  of  the  Government,  and  therefore  it  tution  is  confirmed  by  the  highest  judidal  &&' 
must  be  a  legislative  act,  a  law  passed  by  Con-  thority  which  we  have, 
gress,  submitted  to  the  President  for  his  appro-  "  I  therefore,  Mr.  President,  take  the  prop 
val,  and  perhaps,  in  a  proper  case,  subject  to  osition  as  conclusively  established,  both  h} 
be  reviewed  by  the  judiciary.    •  reason  and  authority,  that  this  clause  of  th( 

^^  Mr.  President,  that  this  is  necessarily  the  Constitution  can  be  executed  only  by  Coa 

ease  from  thd  simple  reading  of  the  Constitu-  gress ;  and  taking  that  as  established,  I  noi 

tion  seems  to  me  cannot  be  for  a  moment  de-  proceed  to  consider  what  are  the  powers  oj 

nied.    The  President,  in  assuming  to  execute  Congress  in  the  execution  of  the  gaarantee,  hoi 

this  guarantee  himself  is  assuming  to  be  the  it  shall  be  executed,  and  what  means  may  ^ 

Government  of  the  United  States,  whicli  he  employed  for  that  purpose.    The  Oonstitutao] 

dearly  is  not,  but  only  one  of  its  co6rdinate  does  not  define  tiie  means.     It  does  not  s^ 

branches;  and,  therefore,  as  this  guarantee  how  the  guarantee  shall  b6  executed.    Ai 

must  be  a  legislative  act,  it  follows  that  the  that  is  left  to  the  determination  of  Congress 

attempt  on  the  part  of  the  President  to  execute  As  to  the  particular  diaracter  of  the  mean 

the  guarantee  was  without  authority,  and  that  that  must  be  employed,  that,  I  take  it,  wu 

the  guarantee  can  ovlj  be  executed  in  the  form  depend  upon  the  peculiar  circumstsnces  o 

of  a  law,  first  to  be  passed  by  Congress,  and  each  case ;  and  the  extent  of  the  power  ^ 

then  to  be  submitted  to  the  President  for  his  depend  upon  the  other  question  as  to  vi}^ 

approval,  and,  if  he  does  not  approve  it,  then  to  may  be  required  for  the  purpose  of  niMiitwi 

be  passed  over  his  head  by  a  mcyority  of  two-  ing  or  guaranteeing  a  loyal  republican  fon 

thirds  in  each  House.    That  law,  then,  be-  of  government  in  each  State.    1  use  the  ^or 

comes  the  execution  of  the  guarantee  and  is  *  loyal,'  dthough  it  is  not  used  in  the  Cod^c 

the  act  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  tution,  because  loyalty  is  an  inhermg  q^^^ 

"Mr.  President,  this  is  not  an  open  question,  cation  not  only  in  regard  to  persons  wiio  ai 

I  send  to  the  Secretary  and  ask  him  to  read  a  to  fill  public  offices,  but  in  regard  to  State  goi 

part  of  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  ernments,  and  we  have  no  right  to  recognize 
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State  gOTemment  that  is  not  lojal  to  the  Got-  *'Bnt,  Mr.  President,  time  passed  on.    At 

emmeat  of  the  United  States.    Now,  sir,  as  to  last,  in  1866,  the  constitutional  amendment,  ^e 

the  use  of  means  that  are  not  prescribed  in  the  fonrteenth  article,  was  brought  forward  as  a 

Constitntion,  I  call  the  attention  of  the  Senate  basis  of  settlement  and  reoonstraotion :  and 

to  the  eighteenth  clanse  of  section  eight  of  the  there  was  a  tacit  understanding,  though  it  was 

first  article  of  the  Constitation  of  the  United  not  embraced  in  any  law  or  resolution,  that  if 

8tatea,  which  declares  that —  the  Southern  people  ahould  ratify  and  agree  to 

The  ConmM  shflll  have  power  to  make  aU  laws  that  amendment,  thentheir  State  governments 

which  bIuJI  M  neoeaaaiy  and  proper  for  oarryixig  into  would  be  accepted.    But  that  amendment  was 

exe<*ation  the  foregoing  powers  asd  all  other  powers  rejected,  contemptnouslj  r^ected.   The  South- 

rested  ^thiaConatitntwn  in  the  Goveriimeni  of  the  em  people,  counselled  and  inspired  by  the 

Cmted  ^utee  or  any  department  or  officer  then^of.  Demicnicy  of  the  North,  r^ectei  that  aiend- 

"Here  is  a  declaration  of  what  would  other-  ment.  They  were  told  that  they  were  not 
wise  be  a  general  principle  anyhow,  that  Con-  bound  to  submit  to  any  conditions  whatever; 
gress  fihall  have  the  power  to  pass  all  laws  that  they  had  forfeited  no  rights  by  rebellion, 
aecessarj  to  carry  into  execution  all  powers  Why,  sir,  what  did  we  propose  by  tiiis  amend- 
that  are  vested  in  the  Government  under  the  mentt  By  the  first  section  we  declared  that 
Constitution.  As  Congress  has  the  power  to  all  men  bom  upon  our  soil  were  citizens  of  the 
goarantee  or  Tnaintain  a  loyal  republican  gov-  United  States— a  thing  tiiat  had  long  been  ro- 
rnunent  in  each  State,  it  has  the  rig^t  to  use  cognized  by  every  department  of  this  Govem- 
vbatever  means  may  be  necessary  for  that  pur-  ment  untU  the  Dred  Scott  decision  was  made 
pose.  As  I  before  remarked,  the  character  of  in  1857.  The  second  section  provided^  that 
the  means  will  depend  upon  the  character  of  where  a  class  or  race  of  men  were  excluded 
the  case.  In  one  case  it  may  be  the  use  of  an  from  the  right  of  suffirage  they  should  not  be 
imiT ;  in  another  case  perhaps  it  may  be  simply  counted  in  the  basis  of  representation — an  ob- 
presenting  a  question  to  the  conrts,  and  havmg  vious  justice  that  no  reasonable  man  for  a 
it  tested  in  tMt  way ;  in  another  case  it  may  moment  could  deny;  that  if  four  million  people 
go  to  the  very  foundation  of  the  Government  down  South  were  to  have  no  suffhige,  the  men 
itself.  And  t  now  propound  this  proposition :  living  in  their  midst  and  surrounding  them,  and 
that  if  Congress,  after  deliberation,  after  long  depriving  tiiem  of  aU  political  rignts,  should 
and  bloody  experience,  shall  come  to  the  con-  not  have  members  of  Congress  on  their  account, 
dnsion  that  loyal  republican  State  govern-  I  say  the  Justice  of  the  second  clause  has  never 
menta  cannot  be  erected  and  maintained  in  the  been  suocessfyilly  impugned  by  any  argument, 
rebel  States  upon  the  basis  of  the  white  popu-  I  care  not  how  ingemons  it  may  be.  'What  was 
lAtion,  it  has  a  right  to  raise  up  and  make  the  th\^  clause?  It  was  that  the  leaders  of 
voters  of  a  class  of  men  who  had  no  right  to  the  South,  those  men  who  had  once  taken  an 
Tote  under  the  State  laws.  This  is  simply  the  official  oath  to  support  the  Constitution  of  the 
use  of  the  necessary  means  in  the  execution  United  States  and  had  afterward  committed 
of  the  guarantee.  If  we  have  found  after  re-  periury  by  going  into  the  rebellion,  should  be 
peated  triab  that  loyal  republican  State  gov-  made  ineligible  to  any  office  under  the  Govem- 
cnuneDts,  governments  that  shall  answer  the  ment  of  the  United  States  or  of  a  State.  It 
purpose  that  such,  governments  are  intended  to  was  a  very  small  disfhmchisement.  It  was  in- 
uuver,  cannot  be  successfully  founded  upon  tended  to  withhold  power  from  those  leaders 
tbe  bads  of  the  white  population,  because  the  by  whose  instrumentality  we  had  lost  nearly 
great  m^ority  of  that  population  are  disloyal,  half  a  million  lives  and  untold  treasure.  The 
then  Congress  has  a  right  to  raise  up  a  new  justice  of  that  disfranchisement  could  not  be 
loyal  voting  population  for  the  purpose  of  estab-  aisproved.  And  what  was  the  fourth  clause 
lisbing  these  governments  in  the  execution  of  of  the  amendment  t  That  this  Government 
the  guarantee.  I  think,  sir,  this  proposition  is  should  never  assume  and  pay  any  part  of  the 
90  clear  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  elaborate  it.  rebel  debt;  that  it  should  never  pay  the  rebels 
We  are  not  required  to  &id  in  the  Constitution  for  their  slaves.  This  waa  bitterly  opposed  in 
&  particular  grant  of  power  for  this  purpose ;  the  North  as  well  as  in  the  South.  How 
^  we  find  a  seneral  grant  of  power,  and  we  could  any  man  oppose  that  amendment  unless 
^  also  another  grant  of  power  authorizing  he  was  in  favor  of  this  Government  assuming  a 
^  to  Qse  whatever  means  may  be  necessary  to  portion  or  all  of  the  rebel  debt  and  in  favor  of 
uecQte  the  first ;  and  we  find  that  the  Supreme  paying  the  rebels  for  their  slaves  ?  When  the 
^^Tt  of  tiie  United  States  has  said  that  the  democratic  party  North  and  South  opposed 
i^%nent  of  Congress  upon  this  question  shall  l^at  most  important  and  i>erhaps  hereafter  to 

3e  eondusive,  that  it  cannot  be  reviewed  by  be  regarded  as  vital  amendment,  they  were 

tke  courts,  that  it  is  a  purely  political  matter ;  committing  themselves  in  principle,  as  they 

^d  therefore  the  determination  of  Congress,  had  been  before  by  declaration,  to  the  doctrine 

^t  raiaing  up  colored  men  to  the  right  of  suf-  that  this  Government  was  bound  to  pay  for  the 

^e  b  a  means  necessary  to  the  execution  of  slaves,  and  that  it  was  Just  and  right  that  we 

that  power,  is  a  determination  which  cannot  be  should  assume  and  pay  the  rebel  debt, 

^viewed  by  the  courts,  and  is  conclusive  upon  ^^  This  amendment,  as  I  have  before  said, 

^e  people  of  this  country.  was  rejected,  and  when  Congress  assembled  in 
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sabmit  to  the. Senate  for  decinon.    The  que»-  Patterson  of  TennesBoe,  Pomeroy,  Eomsey,  Boa, 

tion  ia,  has  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  the  ^I!S!^^^^Uj^U]i,^^^J?^!^'''^ 

right  to  the  floor?    The  Ohair  wiU  put  the  "^^^i^i^Sl^tSS^iJc^i^ 

question  to  the  Senate  in  that  fonn,  and  as  little,  GrimeB.  Harlui,  Henderson.  Patterson  of  New 

many  as  agree  that  he  has  the  right  will  say  Hiiunpahlre,  Saulabury,  Bpragae,  Stewart,  and  Wilion 

tty^and  those  opposed  will  say  no."  — 12.— (^  Ixpbaoh^oeht.) 

The  question  being  put,  it  was  determined  in  In  the  Senate,  on  June  28d.  Mr.  Samner,  of 

the  affirmative.  Massachusetts,  offered  the  lollowing  resola- 

The  President  pro  tempore :  *'  The  Senator  tions,  wliich  were  read  and  order^  to  be 

from  Kentucky  is  entitled  to  the  floor,  and  will  printed : 

proceed."  BeaohOiom  declaring  ths  eoruUtutional  rttponiibSiiji 

Mr.  Dayis :  "  Mr^  President,  now,  with  much  of  8enat&r$/or  their  voUt  on  impnekmeru. . 

cheerfulness,  I  yield  tiie  floor  for  the  purpose  ^^??fr?\v  P«;«o«on  has  been  put  forth  to  the 

<»;i;..»4.A<4  kJ  4.i»«  a»n«4-/^«  A./^r«  uiAi^i^*,^  n  effect  that  the  vote  of  a  Senator  on  an  impeachment 

mdicated  by  the  Senator  from  Michigan.  u  ao  far  different  m  oharacter  from  hU  vitoon  in; 

Mr.  Ho  ward:  "  inen,  Mr.  Jrresiaent,  witn  tne  other  question  that  the  people  have  no  right  to  criti- 

leave  of  the  Senate,  I  beg  to  present  the  fol-  ebe  or  consider  it:  and  whereas  such  pretension  if 

lowing  resolution  * "  ^^^  disconntenancea,  is  calculated  to  impair  thM  free- 

thereon.  1^  Beaolved,  That,  even  assomine  that  the'  Sei»u 

Mr.  Oonkling,  of  New  York,  said :  *'  Having  is  a  court  in  the  exerduse  of  jadici£  power,  Seiuton 

before  me  the  proceedings  of  the  Senate  in  1862  cannot  dalm  that  their  votes  are  exempt  from  m 

on  the  impeachment  of  Jud«,  Humphrey^  of  itT^^^Ltrffi'S/^n^eSSIeS 

lennessee,  1  suggest  to  the  Senator  who  offers  political  in  character,  has  not  esoM)ed  this  judgment: 

this  resolution,  for  convenience'  sake,  that  he  that  the  dedsiona  of  this  high  tribunal  in  support  of 

include  the  words  ^to  be  appointed  by  the  slaveiy  have  been  openly  condemned;  that  the mem- 

Ohair,'  so  that  the  resolution  wU]  read  *a  orable  utterance  known  w  the  Dwd.  Soott  deojwn 

select  committee  of  seven,  to  be  appointed  by  JSs^iS'^Jii^^SS^^^T^S^^ 

the  Unair,'  etc.     It  will  save  tune  to  insert  oensure  and  rebuke;  and  that  pUtoly  the  vote*  of 

these  words,  and  be  within  the  precedents."  Senators  on  an  impeaohmeat  cannot  eojoir  m^ 

^r.  Howard:  " I  accept  the  suggestion."  munity  from  popiiOar  judgment  which  ^^^ 

The  President  i>ro  tempore  :  "  The  resolution  f^^  ^  ^^  Supreme  Court,  with  Taney  as  cmei 

is  so  modified."                                   ^  ,^    «  2.  Ssotoael  That  the  Senate  is  not  aft  any  time » 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to;  and  the  Pres-  eourt  invested  with  judidal  power,  but  that  it »  u- 

ident  pro  tempore  subsequentiy  announced  the  ways  a  Senate  with  speciflc  functions,  dedsiedbj 

comnnttee  to  consist  of  the  following  Senators :  J^«  Constitution ;  tiiaj,  foconnnf  U)  e^r^JSt 

Mr.  Howard,  Mr.  TrumbulL  Mr.  Oonkling,  Mr.  "  t^|  Judicial  power  of  the  United  States^^^^^^ 

T?5    „« J-    t5    v/^I*  ujLuvjAi,  ^.  wtukuu^,  aiji.  ^^^  Supremc  Court,  and  snoh  inferior  oouits  » .^«; 

Edmunds,  Mr.  Morton,  Mr.  Pomeroy,  and  Mr.  ^^m  may  fh)m  time  to  time  ordain  and  estobhih," 

Johnson.  while  it  UAirther  provided  that '^  the  Senate  shall  hsv^ 

the  sole  power  to  txy  all  impeachments,"  thus  poat* 

In  the  Senate,  on  February  29th,  Mr.  Davis,  tively  maJdng  a  distinction  between  the  judidsipo^tf 

of  Kentucky,  offered  the  following  as  instruo-  "*<^  *he  power  to  try  impeachments ;  that  ^^^^i 

tioiu,  to  the  committee  on  impe«d»ment  roles:  ^i^^S!^^^^'^^X4^ 

That  the  committee  report,  as  a  substitute  for  the  exclusively  ^leeated  to  the  Senate,  havinff  for  it» 

rujee  just  «»d,  the  following:   „  ,    ,  ^         ^     .  sole  object  removal  fiom  office  and  disquariitojtiofl 

That  the  Constitution  of  the  Umted  States  having  therefor ;  that,  by  the  terms  of  the  Constitution,  there 

^>pomted  the  Senate  to  be  the  court  to  try  all  im-  may  be,  after  conviction  on  impeachment,  a  further 

peaohments ;  and  having  provided  that  the  Senate  trial  and  punishment, "  acooidii^  to  law,"  thus  m»J' 

shall  be  composed  of  two  Senators  flrom  each  State ;  inga  discnminationbetweenaprtxjeedhigby  imp^*" 

and  the  States  of  Virginia,  North  Carolina.  South  ment  and  a  proceedmff  **  according  to  law ; "  that  the 

Caroling  Georgia,  Alabama,  BOssissippi,  Arkansas,  proceeding  by  impeachment  is  not  "aooorfing  w 

Texas,  Louisiana,  and  Honda  havmg  each  chosen  Uiw,»»  and  is  not  attended  by  legal  punishment,  hut  i* 

two  Senators ;  and  tiiose  Semrtors  not  having  been  of  an  opposite  character,  and  from  beginning  \»f^ 

admitted  to  their  seato  in  the  Seftate,  while  they  con-  political,  beinff  instituted  by  a  political  body  on 

tmue  to  be  excluded  the  Senate  cannot  be  formed  account  of  polfecal  offences,  being  conducted  before 

into  a  constitutional  and  valid  court  of  impeachment  another  political  body  having  p3itical  power  oniy. 

for  the  tridl  of  articles  of  impeachment  preferred  Mid  endmir  in  a  judgment  which  is  political  o^;' 

against  Andrew  Johnson,  President  of  the  United  Mid  therefore  the  vote  of  a  Senator  on  impeachment, 

»*^»-  though  different  in  form,  is  not  different  m  respow* 

The  motion  to  recommit  with  instructions,  hility  fVom  his  vote  on  any  other  politicd  OT^'"  ! 

after  some  debate,  was  lost  by  the  foUowing  ^^'^^^X'^^rlSm"^^''  «?"• 


sentative  at  all  times  owes  to  his  constituent. 
YEAS— Messrs.  DavU  and  McCreery— 2.  S.  Betolv^L  That  Senaton,  in  aU  that  thej  rj 

^  ATS— Messra.  Anthony,  Cameron,  Cattell,  Chand-  are  under  the  constant  obligation  of  an  oath,  Dina»j 

let,  Cole,  Conkling:  Conness,  Corbett  J)Uon,  Drake,  them  to  the  strictest  rectitude ;  that  on  an  i»PJ^j 

Edmunds,  Feny,Fessenden,  Fowler,  FraUnghuysen,  ment  they  take  a  ftuther  oath,  •ooording^w  * 

Hendricks.  Howard.  Howe,  Johnson,  Morgan,  MorrUi  requirement  of  the  Constitution,  which  bsj^*,,  f:  ^ 

of  Msine,  Morrill  of  Vermont,  Morton,  l^rton,  Nye,  tors,  when  sitting  to  try  impeachment,  ahau  w 
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oath  or  affiniuition ; "  that  this  siinple  requirement  year  or  more ;  or  Beoond.  shall  be  possessed 
jM  never  intended  to  chaw  the  ol^wcter  of  the  of  sufficient  education  to  enable  him  to  read 
Senate  es  a  pobtical  body,  and  cannot  have  any  such  xl^  r»^«o*:*„4.«^«  ^*  4.1. «  rr^ur^  a*  a  ^^^ 
operation  ;£d  therefore,  feenatora,  whether  before  or  J^«  Constitution  of  tihe  Umted  States,  and 
ailer  the  sapplementaiy  oath,  are  equally  reaponaible  m>  subscribe  ms  name  to  an  oath  to  support 
to  the  peo^e  for  their  votes,  it  being  the  oonatitu-  the  same ;  or  third,  shall  be  possessed  of  anree- 
tional  ng^  of  the  people  at  aU  timea  toait  in  judg-  hold  estate,  in  his  own  right  or  the  right  of  his 
ment  on  their  repreeentaUves,  ^-^^  of  the  value  of  $250. 

"Mr.  President,  if  the  measore  of  the  Sena- 

In  the  S^iate,  on  December  4th,  Mr.  Wilson,  tor  from  Massaohnsetts  is  to  be  pressed  upon 
of  Massacfansetta,  asked,  and  by  unanimons  the  consideration  of  Congress,  as  I  have  no 
consent  obtained,  leave  to  introduce  a  bill  doubt  it  is,  this  proviso  is  a  very  important 
to  amend  an  act  entitled  "  An  act  to  provide  one  to  be  adopted,  which  possibly  might 
for  the  more  efficient  government  of  the  rebel  bring  peace  to  that  distracted  country  if 
States,^*  passed  March  2,  1867,  and  the  several  Congress  should  be  disposed  to  adopt  it 
acts  amendatory  thereto;  which  was  read  I  shall  not  now  go  into  the  conaidera- 
trice  by  its  title.  tion  of  the  question,  but  I  simply  state 
He  8^:  "I  will  simply  say  that  this  bill  is  that  I  believe  the  bill  offered  by  him  is  very 
to  change  that  provision  of  the  law  which  re-  important.  It  anticipates  a  fact  which  is  un- 
qnires  that  a  migority  of  all  the  registered  doubtedly  likely  to  occur,  that  the  constitu- 
voters  should  vote  at  an  election  in  order  to  tions  being  formed  are  not  to  be  adopted 
effect  a  result,  and  to  provide  that  a  minority  by  a  minority  of  the  registered  voters.  It  is 
of  all  the  votes  actually  cast  shall  determine  opening  the  question  anew,  and  as  a  matter  of 
the  result  The  effect  of  the  present  provision  course  when  that  question  is  reopened  it  is  all- 
has  been  precisely  what  I  supposed  it  would  important  that  Congress  should  take  a  position 
be  when  we  passed  the  original  act,  and  what  which  the  people  of  the  country  will  be  able 
I  and  others  then  predicted.  I  propose  to  to  sustain.  I  move  that  my  proposed  amend- 
change  the  law  so  that  a  majority  of  the  votes  ment  be  printed." 

e^t  ^all«  determine  the  i^nlt  in  adopting  the  The  President  pro  tempore  :  '*  That  order  will 
constitntionB  that  have  been  formed.  I  move  be  made,  if  there  be  no  objection." 
that  the  bill  be  printed  and  referred  to  the  Mr.  Wilson:  ** Before  the  matter  passes 
Committee  on  the  Judidary."  from  the  Senate  I  wish  simply  to  say  that  the 
The  motion  was  agreed  to.  amendment  I  moved  to  the  law,  by  the  bill 
On  December  lOUi,  Mr.  Doolittle,  of  Wis-  referred  to  by  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin, 
consin,  offered  an  amendment  to  the  biU.  He  was  merely  to  strike  out  that  ver^  strange  pro- 
said:  ^  The  bill  to  which  the  amendment  which  vision  we  put  into  the  law  requirmg  a  miyority 
I  now  present  is  proposed  was  introduced  by  of  all  the  voters  registered  to  vote  at  the  elec- 
tlie  honorable  Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  tions.  I  thought  then  it  was  a  provision  which 
Wilson).  I  wish  to  have  this  amendment  re-  must  operate  against  the  friends  of  reconstruo- 
ferred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  and  tion,  and  it  looked  at  one  time  as  though  it 
printed,  ft  is  very  short,  but  it  contains  a  very  would  be  fatal  to  immediate  reconstruction  in 
important  proposition."  •  some  of  the  States.  There  are,  however,  nine 
**Iq  maaing  this  motion  to  refer,  I  desire  States  that  have  voted  for  conventions  and 
^zopiy  to  state  that  the  bill  introduced  by  the  have  elected  their  delegates. 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  is  probably  one  of  *^  I  am  satisfied  that  every  thing  pertaining 
the  most  important  bills  which  has  been  pre-  to  reconstruction  has  gone  on  exceedingly  well, 
8ented  at  the  present  session,  and  it  is  perhaps  far  better  than  any  member  of  either  House 
the  most  important  bill  that  will  come  before  had  a  right  to  expect ;  that  the  elections  have 
Congress  for  consideration  at  the  present  ses-  been  fair  and  orderly,  as  much  so  as  in  the 
sion:  a  bill  to  amend  the  acts  of  recon^truc-  other  States;  that  as  a  general  rule  the  con- 
tion  as  they  are  applicable  to  the  States  of  the  ventions  are  conducting  themselves  quite  as 
Soath.  The  proposition  offered  by  the  Sen-  well  as  other  conventions  do,  and  1  have 
ator  from  Massa^musetts  is  a  very  important  undoubting  faith  that  they  will  make  good  con- 
one,  providing  that  the  constitutions  to  be  stitutiona,  and  that  those  constitutions  will  be 
adopted  in  those  States  shall  be  adopted,  not  adopted,  whether  we  pass  the  amendatory  bill 
by  a  migority  of  the  registered  voters,  but  by  introduced  by  me  or  not  It  is  possible  that 
a  minority  of  the  actual  voters.  To  that  biill  in  one  or  two  of  the  States  the  friends  of 
propo9e  an  amendment  in  the  shape  of  a  pro-  reconstruction  may  ful,  but  I  doubt  whether 
^,  providing  that  the  persons  who  do  not  they  will  fail  in  any." 

possess  the  qualifications  required  by  the  laws  Mr.  Davis:  ^'If  it  was  my  theory  of  morals 
and  constitutions  of  the  several  States  previ-  that  evil  should  be  done  that  good  might  come 
ooa  to  the  rebellion,  in  order  to  be  permitted  of  it,  I  would  want  the  bill  to  which  the  Sena- 
te vote  at  any  election  f<»r  the  ratification  of  a  ators  have  referred  to  pass.  The  great  issue, 
constitution  or  of  officers  under  it,  diall  be  and  the  greatest  issue  that  has  ever  been  be- 
possessed  of  one  of  the  following  qualifica-  fore  the  people  of  the  United  States,  is  now 
tions:  first,  shall  have  served  in  the  Army  looming  up  in  all  of  its  grand  proportions,  and 
of  the  United  States  for  the  period  of  one  that  is,  whether  the  Government  of  the  United 
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stitntion,  limitations  placed  npon  the  power  well  as  of  people;  bat  in  1799,  if  Iluidbeet 

of  Congress  for  the  purpose  not  only  of  pro-  old  enough  then  to  form  an  opinion  upon  the 

tecting  the  States  against  the  invasion  of  State  subject,  I  never  should  have  dreamed  of  im- 

power,  bat  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  the  puting  to  Jefferson  disloyalty,  in  the  sense  in 

individual  citizen  against  tiie  violation  of  the  which  the  honorable  member  from  Indim 

guarantees  of  personal  liberty  to  be  found  in  evidently  uses  the  term  when  he  reads  it  in  con- 

the  same  Oonstitution?    Is  that  disloyalty  ?  nection  with  this  clause.    I  never  should  hire 

The  honorable  member  will  hardly  say  that  it  thought  and  certainly  the  Congress  of  tb« 

is.    It  may  be,  and  in  his  judgment,  no  doubt,  United  States  at  that  time  never  dreamed,  that 

is  on  error  of  opinion ;  it  may  be,  and  in  his  there  existed  in  this  clause,  or  in  mj  other 

judgment,  no  doubt,  it  is  an  error  attended  clause  of  the  Constitution,  a  power  to  interfere 

with  mischief  to  the  country  at  large;  but  dif-  with  the  government  of  Eentackj  npon  th« 

ferenoes  of  opinion  do  not  make  him  who  holds  ground  that  her  citizens  were  not,  according 

one  loyal  and  him  who  holds  the  opposite  opin*  to  their  judgment,  loyal  to  the  Government  of 

ion  dMoyaL  the  United  States. 

'^  Mr.  President,  if  I  may  be  permitted  to  il-  ^^  Look  to  my  own  State ;  look  to  the  Stste » 
lustrate  by  referring  to  my  own  case,  if  I  can  ably  represented  by  my  firiend  who  now  sits 
do  so  without  any  violation  of  good  taste,  as  I  next  to  me  (Mr.  Conklmg),  New  York.  Are 
hope  I  may,  am  I  disloyal  because  I  differ  with  these  States  to  be  brought  within  the  grasp  of 
the  muority  in  this  House  ?  Am  I  disloyal  be-  that  large  mass  of  undefined  powers  which 
cause  I  have  differed,  and  no  doubt  shaU  con-  are  supposed  to  lurk  within  a  clause  that  pro- 
tinue  to  differ,  with  some  of  the  doctrines  of  fesses  to  give  no  power,  but  to  guarantee  in 
the  Executive  of  the  United  States?  Am  I  essting  government?  The  honorable  mem- 
disloyal  because  I  have  occasioniJly  differed,  her  from  Indiana  says  the  Southern  States  csi 
and  no  doubt  shall  continue  to  differ,  from  be  brought  within  that  clause,  because,  in  bi« 
dome  of  the  opinions  pronounced  by  the  Su-  opinion,  they  are  not  loyal ;  because^  in  hl< 
preme  Court  of  the  United  States?  I  hope  view,  republican  fonns  of  government  in  tbost 
not  In  the  exercise  of  my  own  honest  judg-  States  cannot  be  secured  unless  the  Congress 
ment,  and  having  at  heart  the  prosperity  and  of  the  United  States  shall  form  State  goreni- 
safety  of  my  country,  I  did,  fr'om  the  com-  ments  and  State  constitutions  for  them,  or  pre- 
mencement  of  the  rebellion,  and  before,  de-  scribe  the  conditions  upon  which  they  shal 
nounce  it  as  resting  upon  a  doctrine  finding  no  come  into  the  Union  as  States, 
support  in  the  Constitution  of  our  country,  but,  '^  The  honorable  member  from  Indiana,  not 
on  the  contrary,  at  war  with  many  of  its  ex-  I  am  sure,  meaning  to  cast  any  reflection  upon 
press  provisions.  I  had,  however,  the  charity  me  in  what  he  said  in  regard  to  mj  St&t«^ 
to  believe,  and  I  believe  now,  that  the  opposite  stated  in  substance,  in  the  speech  to  which  I 
doctrine  to  my  own  was  maintained  with  equal  am  now  replying,  and  in  one  made  a  few  d&fs 
sincerity  by  hundreds  and  thousands  of  citizens  before  upon  the  right  of  my  colleagae  to  take 
to  be  found  in  every  State  of  the  Union.  It  his  seat  in  this  b(^y,  that  the  government  of 
had  for  its  support,  or  was  supposed  to  have  thatState  was  now  in  the  hands  of  persons  who 
had  for  its  support,  the  name  of  Jefferson,  the  sympathized  with  the  late  rebellion.  'It  is  not 
apostle  of  liberty,  according  to  our  view  of  his  for  me  to  comment  with  any  unkindness  npoa 
character,  the  author  of  the  Declaration  of  In-  the  character  of  the  men  in  whose  hands  the 
dependence.  destinies  of  the  State  are  now  placed.  In  my 

*^  The  immediate  cause  of  the  apprehension  judgment  they  are  in  the  possession  pf  the  go^ 
under  which  he  labored  was  the  passage  of  the  emment  rightfully,  as  far  as  the  laws  and  con- 
Alien  and  Sedition  Laws.  He  found  no  author-  stitution  of  the  State  are  concerned,  and  as  far 
ity  for  such  legislation  in  any  power  conferred  as  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  ^ 
upon  the  Congress  of  the  United  States.  He  concerned.  That  they  erred  in  the  past  o 
believed  that  they  trampled  upon  the  guaran-  sympathizing  with  the  South  nobody  is  more 
teed  rights  of  the  citizens  and  of  the  States,  and  satisfied  than  I  am ;  and  they  are  satisfied,  more 
he,  in  advance,  told  the  country,  by  the  reso-  than  satisfied,  that  if  wiser  counsels  had  not 
lutions  to  which  I  have  referred,  which  came  prevailed  during  the  rebellion,  by  which  th« 
from  his  pen,  and  which  he  knew  would  be  State  was  retained  within  the  orbit  of  her  datT, 
adopted  by  Kentucky,  and  which  were  adopted  and  she  had  attempted  secesnon,  she  wooia 


by  the  unanimous  voice  of  the  Legislature  of  have  been  the  battle-ground  of  the  ^^\^^^ 

that  State,  that  the  country  would  come  into  a  her  own  great  city,  in  fdl  human  prohahuit;, 

condition  which  would  justify  Kentucky  or  any  would  have  been  laid  in  ashes;  ^^^^}^^^ 

other  State  in  the  Union  in  abandoning  what  now  the  abode  of  happiness  and  of  freedom^ 

he  considered  as  a  confederacy.    On  more  oc-  might  have  shared  the  same  fate ;  her  childreii 

casions  than  one  I  have,  with  the  little  ability  would  have  fallen  in  tl^e  idle,  and,  as  I  helieT^ 

I  may  possess,  controverted  the  doctrine.    It  unconstitutional  attempt  to  destroy  the  Gov 

is,  in  my  jud^ent,  as  antagonistic  to  the  true  emment  to  which  she,  as  every  State  in  tni 

spirit  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  Union,  is  indebted  for  all  the  power  and  all  tn^ 

as  it  is  fatal  to  the  continuing  existence  of  a  prosperity  which  she  possesses.                  .. 

Government  formed,  as  ours  is,  of  States  as  "  But  many  of  them,  no  doubt,  thought  C" 
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ferent   Now,  however,  the  war  is  over,  the  in  those  days,  when,  as  it  was  said  hy  some 

rebellion  is  at  an  end.    No  man  dreams  of  re-  political  writer,  the  winter  of  ages  upon  ages 

TiTing  it,  fls  I  think.    For  centuries  no  man  had  settled  on  the  cause  of  haman  freedom, 

kt  a  madman  will  think  of  reviving  it.    It  were  so  much  under  the  influence  of  the  Gov- 

W8B  insane  as  well  as  nnconstitational  in  its  emment  that  they  held  almost  every  act  of 

origin,  in  my  judgment.    It  was  fatal,  as  I  was  resistance  to  the  authority  of  tibe  Government 

aire  from  the  first  it  would  he,  to  the  very  in-  to  he  treason.    This  our  fathers  knew,  and  they 

sdtotfon  which  its  authors  thought  to  preserve  therefore  provided  that   ^treason  against  the 

by  it— fatal  to  slavery.    In  my  view,  great  as  United  States  shall  consist  only ' — the  word 

h^ve  been  the  losses  of  the  war,  terrihle  as  has  *  only '  is  pregnant  with  the  meaning  they  had 

been  the  loss  of  life  North  and  South,  there  is  in  view — ^  shall  consist  only  of  levying  war 

to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  slavery  no  longer  against  them,  or  in  adhering  to  their  enemies, 

exists^  and  is  no  longer  a  hlot  upon  the  fair  giving  them  aid  and  comfort.^    There  was  an- 

tMe  of  this  nation,  compensation  almost  en-  other  security  they  wished  to  afford :  it  is  the 

tire  for  all  that  has  occurred.    There  is  an-  security  ofagrandjury,  and  the  further  security 

ojher  compensation :  it  has  ended,  and,  as  I  he-  of  a  petit  jury.    These  securities  had,  hy  their 

Here,  forever,  the  doctrine  of  secession ;  and  operation  for  ages,  however  inefficient  they 

that  doctrine  terminated  and  slavery  forever  were  in  the  heginning,  made  England  the  freest 

fennioated,  I  cannot  for  the  s^ul  of  me  imagine  Government  in  the  world  untu  we  emerged 

Thy  it  is  that  we  are  not  at  once  to  hecome  from  her  dominion  and  hecame  ourselves  freer 

Qore  prosperous  than  hefore,  and  possess  the  even  than  she  was.    Every  man  is  to  he  in- 

secority  that,  happen  what  will,  if  we  move  dieted  and  tried  hy  his  neighhors ;  and  finally, 

Titlun  tiie  respective  orhits  to  which  the  State  and  ahove  all,  no  man  either  in  peace  or  war 

permnents  and  the  Government  of  the  United  is  to  he  suly'ected  to  any  other  mode  of  trial, 

'States  are  limited,  we  shall  continue  to  exist  unless  he  helongs  to  the  land  or  naval  forces 

^rer  a  free  and  a  powerful  nation.  of  the  United  States,  or  the  militia,  when  called 

"Mr.  President,  there  is  another  error  into  into  the  service  of  tiie  United  States  in  time  of 

7bich  the  honorable  member  has  fallen  in  his  war  or  puhlic  danger.    The  men  of  that  day 

ar^ment    He  reads  the  clause  of  guarantee  as  feared,  as  well  they  might — ^the  history  of  the 

'^  there  were  no  other  clauses  in  the  Oonsti-  world  frimished  instances  enough  to  cause  the 

tation.   Now,  nobody  knows  better  than  my  apprehension — ^that  there  was  danger  to  liberty 

Mend  from  Indiana  that  it  is  a  familiar  prin-  from  military  power.    They  wished,  therefore, 

ciple  of  construction,  of  universal  application,  if  possihie,  to  guard  the  citizen  against  its  ez- 

tbat  when  you  desire  to  ascertain  the  meaning  ercise,  and  with  that  view  they  protected  him, 

of  any  particular  clause,  whether  it  be  in  a  by  providing,  that  unless  he  was  in  the  army 

constitation  or  in  any  other  written  agreement,  or  m  the  navy,  when,  of  course,  he  would  be 

jou  are  to  read  it  in  connection  with  the  other  subject  to  such  laws  as  Congress  might  pass  for 

i^sases.   Bat  the  honorable  member's  reading  the  government  of  the  army  and  the  navy,  he 

<^it,  and  his  application  of  it  to  the  measure  had  a  right  to  stand  upon  the  Constitution  and 

i^ow  before  the  Senate,  in  my  judgment,  disre-  demand  his  trial  by  indictment  and  by  a  petit 

^  many  of  the  other  clauses  which  were  jury,  and  with  all  the  other  securities  the  Con- 

de^ed  not  mdy  to  be  restrictions  upon  the  stitution  affords ;  the  right  to  confront  his  wit- 

^^olar  clause,  but  upon  every  other  clause  nesses,  the  right  to  a  speedy  trial,  the  right  to 

''^^nng  on  the  subject  to  be  found  in  the  Con-  have  counsel  for  his  defence. 

^tation.    What  are  they?    In  the  Constitu-  "Now,  Mr.  President,  what  is  the  bill  upon 

^  as  it  was  originally  framed,  it  is  provided  the  table  which  the  honorable  member  from 

^M  ^no  bill  of  attainder  or  ex  post  facto  law  Indiana  supposes  to  be  constitutional  by  virtue 

^^  be  passed ' — ^a  positive,  commanding  in-  of  the  guarantee  clause  and  hy  virtue  of  that 

^ibition  intended  to  he  in  force  throughout  all  clause  alone  ?    To  place  ten  of  the  States  of 

^ane,  specially  provided,  as  the  terms  show,  as  the  Union — whether  they  are  States  or  not  I 

*  restriction  upon  the  legislative  department  will  inquire  in  a  moment — entirely  under  the 

^<  the  Government.    Reunions  have  existed  dominion  of  the  military  of  the  United  States. 

*^8  world  over  under  every  form  of  govern-  It  is  not  necessary  for  the  purpose  I  have  in 

"^tat   During -their  existenee  and  subsequent  view  now  to  examine  into  the  right  to  place 

^^  their  termination  hills  of  attainder  and  ex  the.  power  of  the  Army  of  the  United  States 

y^  facto  laws  have  been  passed.    The  men  into  the  hands  exclusively  of  the  present  ^Gen- 

'lio  framed  the  Constitution,  imbued  as  they  eral-in-Chief,  or  whoever  may  be  its  chief  com- 

}^^  with  the  pure  spirit  of  freedom,  deemed  raander  other  than  the  President ;  but  assnm- 

^  |heir  duty,  for  the  security  of  freedom,  not  ing  that  power  to  exist,  he  is  for  the  time  being 

[5'7  to  denounce  but  to  prohibit  such  legisla-  made  a  military  despot.    He  may  not  use  the 

1*11,  and  they  did  it  by  the  provision  to  which  power  despotically.    That  is  immaterial  to  the 

i4aj  adverting.  principle.    That  he  will  not,  I  believe.    I  have 

^^'Bat  there  is  another  provision^    The  scaf-  confidence  in  him  as  a  man,  and  I  feel,  in  com- 

•'^ds  of  Uie  Old  World  had  for  ages  been  soaked  mon  with  all  the  country,  a  grateful  sense  of 

^b  the  hlood  of  political  offenders  under  the  the  debt  wliich  we  owe  to  him  for  having  led 

<ioctrine  of  constructive  treason.    The  courts,  our  armies  to  victory,  and  having,  by  so  doing, 
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crashed  the  rebellion.    But  if  he  were  "Wash-  Yba»— McsBra.  Cameron,  Chandler,  Colo,  Conk- 

ington  himself  I  would  not  intrust  to  him  such  S^^^^^^S^^C^^^^^^^               K 

power  as  you  propose  to  mtrust  to  him  by  one  Pomeroy,  Eamsey,  Eom.  SficAnan,  Stewart,  Sumner 

of  the  sections  of  the  bill  upon  the  table— the  Thayer,  Tipton,  Trumbull.  Van  Winkle,  Wade,  Wil- 

power  to  arrest,  the  power  to  imprison,  the  ley,  wDliams,  Wilson,  and  Yates— 28. 

power  to  execute,  the  power  to  disregard  all  JNat»— Messrs.  Buokalew,  Davis.  Doolittle,  Hen- 

*«^%r^'l!i'^?r^'¥*'??'^'?^PV^*^"  ^^«^M^-'ASh?nrBa^^              Con- 

South,  which  it  was  the  object  of  the  Oonsti-  ness.  Dixon,  Drake,  Edmunds,  Fessenden,  Fowler, 

tution  expressly  to  provide  against.  Prelinghuysen.  Grimes.  Guthrie,  Henderson.  How- 

"  If  that  clause  stood  alone,  if  it  was  the  only  ard,  Johnson,  Moigan,  Morton,  iHorton,  and  Sprague 

constitution  of  the  Oovemment  which  we  have,  ""^  ^• 

if  such  a  thing  could  be  supposed,  in  my  judg-  In  the  House,  on  February  26th,  the  amend- 
ment it  would  not  authorize  any  such  interpre-  ment  of  the  Senate  was  concurred  in  by  the 
tation;  but  when  it  is  found  in  a  constitution  foUowmg  vote: 

which  contains  special  and  positive  guarantees  Txas— Messrs.  Allison,  Ames,  Amell,  Delos  B. 

intended  to  be  limitations  upon  the  power  of  Ashley,  Jwnea  M.  Ashley,  Baker,  Baldwin,  ^nks, 

n^y>,*^Aam   ;♦  la  i>i>A-«;n»  ^.Mri*-\x  n^^  -^il  /v^  *»^^  Beamau,  Bingham,  Blaine,  Bliur,  Boutwell,  Brom- 

Oongresa,  it  is  warnng  with  any  rule  of  con-  ^^u  BrooinJStl,  Bickland,'  BuUer,  Cary,  cWhill, 

fitruction  with  which  I  am  acquamted  to  sup-  Beader  W.  Clarke,  Sidney  Clarke,  Cobb,  ComeU, 

pose  that  it  can  be  used  so  as  entirely  to  disre-  Covode,  Cullom.  Dizon,  Dodge.  Dnggs,  Eckley,  £?- 

gard  all  the  restrictions  upon  the  power  of  Oon-  gleston^liot,  Ferries,  Ferry,  Fields,  Gravely,  Gris- 

gress.    May  Congress  pass  laws,  now  that  the  7^^i  ^^'  j^^'    l-T®''  f  ?^'  ^^^t""' 

^««  ic  ry^^^  ^..^tt;^:*..*  Ax.  fi.^  ^4-^i^A^^  ^f  4.k^  Jenckes,  Judd,  Julian,  Kelsey.  Ketcham,  Koontz, 

war  is  over,  providing  for  the  attainder  of  the  i,afim,  deoigeV.  Lawrence,  William  Lawrence,  Lin^ 

people  of  the  South  ?     May  it  pass  laws  making  coin,  Logan,  Loughridge,  Lvnch.  Marvin,  McCarthy, 

matters  criminal  which  were  not  criminal  be-  MoClurg,  Mercur,  Moore,  Moorhead,  Morrell,  MuV 

fore,  when  they  were  perpetrated ;  in  other  }|°Bi  Myers,  Newcomb,  O'Neill,  Orth,  Pa™,  Per- 

words,  «.  post  facto  laws?    He  might  as  well  LTrfefrs^l^Sirf^^o^^rfe^^^^ 

claim  It;  and  yet,  as  the  Senate  know,  Oon-  Stevens,  Stokes,  Taffe,  Taylor,  ThomasTjohn  Trim- 

gress  is  restrained  from  passing  acts  of  that  ble,  Trowbridge,  Twichell,  Upson,  Van  Aemam, 

description  in  very  positive  terms."  Burt  Van  Horn,  Bobert  T.  Van  Horn,  Van  Wyfck, 

The  motion  of  Mr.  Doolittle  was  lost  by  the  J^"^»  S^^*^*^]^-  Washburn,  EUhu  B   Wash- 

tf^n^—' 4,^ .  bume,  William  B.  Washburn,  James  F.  Wilson,  and 

foUowmg  vote :  John  t  Wilson— 96. 

Yeas — ^Messrs.  Dixon,  Doolittle,  Hendricks — 8.  Nats — ^Messrs.  Adams,  AxtelL  Barnes,  Bamum, 

Nats — ^Messrs.  Buokalew,  Chandler,  Cole,  Conk-  Bover.  Brooks,  Chanler,  Fox,  Ghetz.  Glossbrenner, 

ling.  Corbett,  Cragin,  Davis,  Drake,  Ferrv,  Fowler,  Gollaaay,    Grover,   HolmaxL    Hotchkiss,    Johnson, 

Harlan,  Henderson,  Howe,  Morgan,  MorriU  of  Me.,  Kerr,  Knott,  Loan.  Marshall,  McCormiok,  Moi^n, 

Morrill  of  Vt.,  Nye,  Patterson  of  N.  H.,  Pomeroy,  Niblack,  Pruyn,  Kandalh  Boss,  Sitgreavos,  Stone, 

Kamsey,  Boss,  Sherman,  Stewart,  Sumner,  Thayer,  Lawrence  8.  Trimble,  Van   Auken,  Van    Trump, 

Tipton,    Trumbull,    Van    Winkle,    Wade,  Willey,  Thomas  Williams,  and  Woodward— 82. 

Williams,  Wilson,  and  Tates — 38.  Not  Votifg — ^Messrs.  Anderson,  Archer,  Bailey, 

nr.      T  j«  •        n         -i-x       X       V        J.V     i.«n  Boatty,'  Beck,  Benjamin,  Benton,  Burr,  Cake,  Co- 

The  Judiciary  Committee,  to  whom  the  bill  bum.  Cook,  Dawes,  Donnelly,  Ela,  Eldndge,  Fama- 

of  the  House  was  referred,  reported  in  favor  worth,  Finney,  Garfield.  HaightTHalseyTHawkins, 

of  striking  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause,  and  Hi^by,  Asahel  W.  Hubbard.  Chester  D.  Hubbard, 

inserting  the  foUowing:  SJneJT'ilu^^'aSf  J^^r^^^i:^'^^^ 
That  hereafter  any  election  authorized  by  the  act,  lough.  Miller,  Morrissey,  Mungen,  Nloholson,  Nunn, 
passed  March  28, 1867,  entitled  "  An  act  supplement-  Phelps,  Pike,  PUe,  Plants,  Poland,  Pomeroy,  Rob- 
ary  to  an  act  to  provide  for  the  more  efficient  govern-  ertson,  Eobinson,  Selye,  Shanks,  Shellabargor, 
ment  of  the  rebel  States,  passed  March  2, 18C7,  and  Smith,  Spalding,  Stewart,  Taber,  Henry  D.  Wash- 
to  faoihtate  restoration,"  shall  be  decided  by  a  mar  bum  Welker,  William  Williams,  Stephen  F.  Wilson, 
iority  of  the  votes  actually  cast ;  and,  at  the  election  Windom,  Wood,  and  Woodbridffe---61. 
in  which  the  question  of  the  adoption  or  reiection  of  -^_«. 

SXdTK^  ^"^"^^inThH^MSS  ,  ^  t^^  House,  on  January  18th,  Mr.  Bing- 

where  he  offers  to  vote,  when  he  has  resided  therein  '^^^j  Of  Unio,  moved  to  suspend  the  rules,  to 

for  ten  days  next  preceding  such  election^  upon  pro-  make  a  report  from  the  Oommittee  on  Becon* 

sentation  of  his  certificate  of  registration,  his  affidavit,  struction.    The  motion   having  been  passed, 

or  other  satisfactory  evidence,  under  su^  regulations  ^^^  Bingham  reported  the  followmg  bill : 

as  the  distnct  commanders  may  presonbe.  «..,,,,,«      .        ,«.         *« 

Sbo.  2.  And  U  U  fuHher  enaeUd.  That  the  constl-  -» tt  tnaded  hy  ths  Smatt  and  EcmM  qf  JUpreaenta- 

tutional  convention  of  any  of  the  States  mentioned  tiveaof  iheUnit^  ^ates  of  America  in  Oc^ngrm  o*- 

In  the  acts  to  which  this  is  amendatory  may  provide  •f»*5f<^,  That   in  Viremia,  North  Carohna,  South 

that,  at  the  time  of  voting  upon  the  ratification  of  the  £*«>^5j,  ^e^^Kia,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Louisiana, 

constitution,  the  registered  voters  may  vote  also  for  Texas,  Florida,  and  Arkansas  there  are  no  civil  State 

members  of  the  House  of  Eepresentatives  of  the  Uni-  j^^emmenta  republican  m  form,  and  that  the  so-ddled 

ted  States  and  for  all  elective  officers  provided  for  by  civU  governments  m  said  States,  respectovely,  shaU 

the  said  constitution :  and  the  same  election  officers  ^o*  he  recognized  as  valid  or  legfal  State  govemmenU 

who  shall  make  the  return  of  the  votes  cast  on  the  cither  bv  the  executive  or  judicial  power  or  authonty 

ratification  or  rejection  of  the  constitution  shiOl  enu-  ^^  ^®  ^?^*®4  ®?*J®*-..  ^     ,                ,   -,^      ^     .^ 

merate  and  certify  the  votes  cast  for  members  of  ^f o.  2.  And  he  tt  further  enacted.  That  for  the 

Congress.  speedv  enforoement  of  the  act  entitied  "  An  act  to 

rnv       '       .                    ■,  .         J  XV    1.  Ml           J  provldc  for  thc  moro  cfficient  ffovemmont  of  the  Tcbel 

The  report  was  agreed  to,  and  the  biU  passed  §tatee,»»  passed  March  2. 1867,  and  the  several  acts 

by  the  followmg  vote :  supplementary  thereto,  the  Qcnoral  of  t}ie  Army  of 
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the  United  States  Is  hereby  authorized  and  required  thirteen  (making  eight  in  all)  have  just  been  demon- 

to  enjoin,  bj  special  orders  upon  all  officers  in  com-  stratin^  through  thoir  popular  elections  that  they 

mand  witnin  the  several  milituy  departments  within  recognize  their  civil  State  ^vemments,  and  guaran- 

laid  Beveral  States,  the  performance  of  dl  acts  author-  tee^  as  far  as  the  popular  voice  there  can,  their  preser- 

M  by  Bsid  several  laws  above  recited,  and  te  re-  vation  (not  destruction)  as  legal  State  governments, 

move  bj  his  order  from  command  anj  or  all  of  said  Self-government  and  representation  are  cardinal  prin- 

oommenderB  and  detail  other  officers  of  the  United  ciples  of  a  republic,  and  solemnly  ordained  in  our 

States  Army,  not  below  the  rank  of  colonel,  te  per-  Federal  Constitution ;  but  this  section  ignores  both, 

form  aU  the  duties  and  exercise  all  the  powers  au-  and  robs  ten  States  of  the  Union  and  their  twelve 

thorized  by  said  several  acta,  te  the  end  that  the  million  inhabitanto  of  all  protection  from  the  judi- 

])cople  of  said  several  States  may  speedily  reoxganize  oiary  or  executive  branches  of  the  Government,  while 

d\4  government,  republican  in  form,  in  said  several  dooming  them  to  a  militaiy  despotism. 

States,  ttui  be  restored  to  political  power  in  the  2.  That  a  Congress  thus  representing  but  a  part  of 

Union.  the  people,  and  tnat  part  now  in  a  minority,  even  if 

Sic.  8.  And  he  U/uHher  enacted.  That  the  General  a  fuU  Congress,  in  the  proper  parliamentary  sense  of 

of  the  Army  may  remove  any  or  all  oivil  officers  now  that  word,  could  be  but  one  ofthe  three  great  branch- 

aedn^  under  the  several  provisional  governments  es  of  the  Government,  with  no  right  nor  power  to  in- 

withln  said  several  disorganized  States  and  appoint  validate  or  to  deny  the  recognition  of  the  judicial  or 

others  to  discharge  the  duties  pertaining  to  their  re-  executive  power,  as  asserted  in  this  biU.    The  execu- 

^pectLve  offices,  and  may  do  any  and  ul  acts  which  tive  or  judiciary  has  as  much  right  to  prochum  or 

briud  several  laws  above  mentioned  are  authorized  adjudicate  that  Congress  shall  not  be  recognized  as 

to  be  done  by  the  several  commanders  of  the  mill-  Con^ss  has  thus  to  enact ;  for  the  executive  and  the 

tiry  departmento  within  said  States ;  and  so  much  judiciaiy  both  are  as  much  the  Government  and  the 

of  aud  acta,  or  of  any  acta  as  authorize  the  President  creature  of  the  Constitution  as  the  House  cf  Repre- 

vO  detail  the  military  commanders  to  said  military  sentatives  or  Senate ;  and  the  Executive  elected  by 

)itrary 


mlawfol  for  the  I'resident  of  the  United  States  to  8.  That  this  invalidation  or  nullification  of  the  ex- 
order  any  part  of  the  Army  or  Navy  of  the  United  eoutive  and  judicial  power  in  ten  States  Is  not  only 
States  to  assist  by  force  of  arms  the  authority  of  an  abolition  ofthe  Federal  Constitution,  but,  without 
either  of  said  provisionid  governments  in  said  disor-  a  direct  repeal  of,  in  conflict  with  the  great  military 
iwixed  States,  to  oppose  or  obstruct  the  authority  act  of  1792. 1795,  and  of  March  8, 1807,  putting  the 
cf  the  United  States  as  provided  in  this  act  and  the  Army  and  Navy  and  militia  of  the  United  States  in 
lets  to  which  this  is  supplementair.  certam  cases  at  the  disposal  of  the  President ;  also  in 

Ssc.  5.  And  he  U  further  enaetea,  That  any  inter-  conflict  with  the  fundamental  judiciaiy  act  of  1789. 

ference  by  any  person,  with  intent  to  prevent  by  and  also  in  conflict  with  article  four,  section  Ave,  or 

force  the  execution  of  the  orders  of  the  General  of  the  Constitution,  which,  while  gukranteeing  to  every 

the  Army  made  in  pursuance  of  this  act  and  of  the  State  a  republican  form  of  government,  also  gnaran- 

ut8  aforesaid,  shall  be  held  to  be  a  high  misdemean-  tees,  on  application  ofthe  dvil  authorities  ofthe  State, 

or,  and  Uie  party  guilty  thereof  shall,  upon  convic-  protection  against  domestic  violence  or  invasion,  such 

tioD,  be  fined  not  exceeding  $5,000,  and  imprisoned  as  is  contemplated  in  this  bill. 

aot  exceeding  two  years.  4.  That  the  second  and  third  sections  are  in  utter 

Sia  6.  And  he  U  further  enacted.  That  so  much  of  violation  of  the  Constitution— Article  2.  seotion  S^— 

til  acts  and  parte  ofaots  as  conflict  or  are  inconsistent  which  declares  "  the  President ''  to  be  Commander- 

vith  the  pzovisiona  of  this  act  are  hereby  repealed.  in-Chief  of  the  Army  of  the  United  States,  inasmuch 

If    T»      t_       If  ^T        xr    1         .J     «T  J    .  as  only  the  General  of  the  Army  is  there  authorized 

Mr.  Brooks,  of  New  York,  said :  "  I  desire  to  be  that  Commander-in-Chief,  and  to  remove  by 

to  submit  a  report  of  the  views  of  the  minority  his  order  alone  anv  or  all  officers  of  the  Army  of  the 


position  to  this  bill.  ^  And  as  the  iiynnction  of  dictatorship  is,  as  if  in  solemn  mockery,  set  forth  to 

^fecy  upon  the  action  of  the  committee  has  be  to  reorgamze   dvil  government  republican  in 

l*«n  removed,  as  will  be  seen  by  any  one  who  form  I 

»ill  refer  to  the  d«ly  papers,  I  may  avwl  my-  ^.6.  T>at  the  whole  "fjf  "^,?,1^^°1^»;^  S"??! 

«lf  of  this  opportunit/to  add  that  the  honor-  g^^e^ST^a^SiiiTwT^^^^ 

«m  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  »te-  roapects  the  constitutional  equals  of  Congress,  and  in 

^^)  was  also  opposed  to  the  bill  as  reported,  gome  respects  the  constitutional  superiors  of  that  Con- 

tbongh  npoa  entirely  different  gronnds;  our  gross,  and  thereby  calcuUted,  if  not  faitended,  to 

WoritionWtothepnnolpte  of  the  bUl  f^t'th^^nlS^wW^Jh^Th^ryTrfo'lSL"'^ 

ttd  he,  as  I  nnderstand  him,  being  opposed  •""  '  "^            JAMES  BEOOKS;  ofNewYork. 

to  the  bill  because  it  was  not  effective  enough,  JAMES  B.  BECK,  of  Kentucky. 

^  was  rather  a  bill  to  make  a  President  of  „    ^      ,       .,    „o.    .^            *             •*!, 

4e  United  States  than  to  carry  out  the  ob-  Mr.  Brooks  said:  "Sir,  it  seems  to  me,  with 

J6cts  Btated  in  the  bill  ^  ^^®  respect  to  the  committee  that  reported 

I  now  present  the  report  of  the  minority.  it,  that  this  biU  is  mainly  a  bUl  to  elect  a  Pi-es- 

The  report  was  as  foUows :  ident  of  the  Umted  States,  and  to  so  organize 

^                                            r,       .  the  Southern  States  as  to  elect  a  particular  per- 

TheundeT8igned,a  minority  of  the  Committee  on  ^  ^j^     presidency  ofthe  United  States. 

^construction,  submit,  among  others,  the  following  2""  *T     *    ^«I  +vr„4.  l«^Unio«.  tx<.,.o^ti  a  otiffi 

-  »me  of  theil-  i^asons  for  opposition  to  this  bUl :  In  order  to  give  that  particulM  person  a  suffi- 

L  That  a  Congress  ex  parte  is  asked  (first  section)  ciency  of  power  to  become  President  of  the 

to  abrogate  anddeatroyaU  dvil  State  gpvernmento  in  United  States,  he  is  made  supreme  dictator 

{en  States,  four  of  them,  namely,  Y uginia,  North  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^n  Southern  States,  a  vast  extent  of 

SSlSra'S^^^Si  ?S^r=nf  ^nl  territory  stretching  from  the  Potomac  to  the 

created  the  Constitution,  while  four  others  of  that  Kio  lirande. 
Vol.  vm.— 11      a 
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"  Now,  if  that  be  the  object  of  this  bill,  I  can  already  have  republican  forma 'of  government 
well  understand  it.  And  yet  I  do  not  see  why  How  did  they  come  by  them  ?  Did  their  former 
it  is  necessary,  in  order  to  do  that,  to  violate  governments  survive  the  rebellion  of  over  fonr 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  as  this  years?  There  can  be  no  repubUoan  govern. 
bill  does  violate  it,  as  I  have  shown  in  the  ment  in  a  State  without  an  organized  body  of 
minority  report  which  I  have  just  presented,  officers  qualified  in  accordance  witii  the  re- 
in this  purpose  of  settling  the  question  of  the  quirements  of  the  national  Constitution.  There 
presidency  of  the  United  States  and  to  settle  was  no  such  organization  in  any  one  of  those 
the  conflict  which  is  now  going  on  in  the  South-  States  on  the  day  that  Lee  surrendered  to 
em  States,' for  the  control  of  the  nationid  con-  Grant. 

vention,  it  is  proposed  to  invest  the  General  of  "  What  sort  of  governments  have  they  had 
the  Army  or  his  friends  with  such  supreme  since  then?  An  organization  made  by  the 
power  over  the  Southern  States  of  this  Union  authority  of  the  President  of  the  United  States 
in  order  that  they  can  control  the  nomination  who,  in  my  judgment,  had  no  right  to  deter- 
in  the  national  convention  by  electing  dele-  mine  the  question  at  all.  I  lay  nothing  to  his 
gates  to  that  convention  of  their  own  prefer-  charge  for  having  interposed  to  aid  the  people 
ence  and  creed.  *  This  seems  to  me  to  be  the  who  might  voluntarily  have  organized  gOTem- 
greatobjectofthebill.  ments.    But  did  they  do  it?    Have  they  kid 

"  The  opponents  of  the  nomination  of  the  their  constitutions  of  government  before  this 
General-in-Chief  of  the  Army  for  the  presi-  body?  Has  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
dency  are  doubtless  willing  to  concur  in  the  approved  them?  The  Congress  has  the  right 
passage  of  this  bill,  reasoning  in  their  own  to  determine  the  fact  whether  there  be  repab- 
minds  that,  by  giving  him  the  dictatorship  of  lican  governments  there  before  the  Congres 
the  country,  by  making  him  supreme  over  the  shall  enforce  the  guarantee.  Has  Congress 
rights  of  property  and  of  life,  of  civil  and  approved  them?  Not  at  all.  For  four  long 
municipal  kw,  by  clothing  him  with  such  high  years  the  Congress  disapproved  their  illegal 
prerogatives  and  power,  like  those  given  to  and  void  governments  in  a  mode  and  manner 
Koman  generals  of  old,  he  will  be  certain  in  which  any  man  can  understand, 
the  exercise  of  them  to  commit  suicide  and  "Will  any  gentleman  rise  in  his  place  here 
destroy  himself.  Thus  both  the  friends  and  and  say  that  the  government  of  Mississippi 
the  opponents  of  the  nomination  of  the  Gen-  for  example,  organized  under  the  direction  of 
eral-in-Chief  have  united  in  presenting  this  the  President  of  the  United  States,  with  Got- 
bill  here,  though  with  purposes  entirely  differ-  emor  Sharkey  appointed  by  him  to  that  end. 
ent.  The  latter  favor  it  in  order  to  secure  his  is  a  republican  government  springing  from  the 
destruction ;  the  former  in  order  to  enable  his  people  and  resting  upon  the  consent  of  a  ma- 
friends  to  control  the  national  convention  and  jonty  of  the  free  male  citizens  of  the  United 
thus  secure  his  nomination.  States  resident  within  its  limits  ?    Not  at  all. 

"  But  this  bill  presents  a  few  immediate  prac-  "  Sir,  I  will  venture  to  say  that  there  never 

tical  results  beyond  that  of  a  mere  presiden-  was  a  State  government  recognized  as  repuo- 

tial  nomination,  though  in  all  other  respects  Hcan  in  form,  in  any  period  of  the  Bepubuc, 

it  overrides  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  which  deprived  a  m£gority  of  the  free  mai^ 

<50untry  in  every  and  in  any  form.    And  if  I  citizens  of  the  United  States,  resident  within 

sm  correct  in  that  suspicion,  or  in  that  alle-  its  limits  and  charged  with  no  crime,  of  au 

gation,  I  put  it  to  this  House,  I  put  it  to  the  voice  or  power  in  its  administration.    ^^^ 

country,  whether  it  becomes  our  dignity,  the  ever    was    any    thing  that  approached  it,  j 

dignity  and  the  honor  of  the  House  of  Bepre-  want   to  know  when  and  where  it  was.  | 

sentatives,  upon  a  bill  so  solemn  in  its  form  as  say  this  only  in  vindication  of  the  action  oi 

this,  thus  to  engage  in  a  presidential  election  Congress.    All  the  past  traditions  of  the  K^ 

and  settie  the  political  difference  between  the  pubUc  are  against  recognizing  as  repuhhcan  m 

Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States  and  the  form  any  of  the  governments  in  those  ten  ai^ 

General  of  the  Army  of  the  United  States."  organized  States  as  thjey  now  stand  before  tne 

Mr,  Bingham,  of  Ohio,  replied :    "  The  ob-  country.                                                     ^ 

ject  of  this  bill  is  not  to  deprive  the  people  of  "  The  party  that  maintains  the  ^^^^J^ 

those  States  of  protection.    The  object  of  it  is  the  Bepublic,  the  party  opposed  to  State  sec^ 

to  hasten  the  day  when  the  people  of  those  sion,  that  party  has  declared,  in  more  ^^^^I^ 

States,  under  the  protection  of  a  law,  obeyed  form  than  the  people  ever  declared  *^y  j  ^j 

by  the  President  and  carried  into  effect  by  the  before  in  our  history,  that  those  States  1*^^^^ 

officers  of  the  Army,  to  whom  it  becomes  a  insurrection,  and  filled  with  the  *®°^Pf  -^ 

rule  of  official  conduct,  will  reorganize  gov-  conflict  of  battle,  shall  not  again  be  ?J"P^ 

emments   republican  in  form,  to  the  satis-  to  political  power  in  this  country,  until,  in  i 

faction  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  most  explicit  and  binding  form  of  Ja^'^^^V 

and,  in  the  words  of  the  bill,  *be  restored  to  shall  have  given  a  new  and  irrepealable  p  ^^ 

political  power  in  the  Union.*  antee  for  the  future  safety  of  the  ^®P"Pi. 

"Now,  what  objection  is  there  to  that?  That  is  the  issue  which  underlies  this 'egisi^* 

There  can  be  but  one  objection;  and  that  is  tion.    "We  say  to  those  States:  ^^^     j^^^i 

the  argument  that  the  people  of  those  States  send  Bepresentatives  to  this  Hall,  jon  m 
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accept  the  decree  which  twenty-three  States  coaiitr7.    The  question  before  the  House  is 

of  this  Union  have  already  solemnly  ratified,  whether  the  miyority  or  the  minority  of  that 

dedaring  that  no  State  of  this  Union  shall  committee  are  right.    The  migority  maintain 

make  or  enforce  any  law  which  shall  abridge  that  the  bill  presented  b^  them  is  constitn- 

the  priTiIeges  or  immunities  of  citizens  of  the  tional,  and  that  its  constitutionality  can  be 

United  States,  nor  shall  any  State  deny  to  any  maintained  here  and  everywhere.    We  of  the 

person  the  equal  protection  of  the  laws.'  minority  in  our  report  contend  that  that  bill  is 

*•*"  That,  sir,  is  the  first  proposition  involved  unconstitution^.     That,  sir,  is  the  question 

in  this  contest,  that  this  limitation  shall  be  before  us,  and  I  intend  to  confine  myself  as 

placed  by  irrepealable  amendment  in  the  Oon-  strictly  as  possible  to  this  question.    I  will  not 

sdtution.    There  is  not  an  intelligent  man  in  follow  the  lead  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 

America  but  knows  that  to  secure  the  rights  (Mr,  Bingham)  in  giving  the  history  of  previous 

of  all  citizefis  and  free  persons  in  every  State  parties  or  the  past  conduct  of  men.    I  am  not 

was  the  spirit  and  intent  of  the  Constitution  in  aware  that  the  fact  how  any  man  voted  seven 

the  beginning.    There  is  not  an  intelligent  man  years  ago,  or  how  any  man  felt  ten  years  ago, 

in  America  but  knows  that  this  spirit  and  intent  or  how  he  feels  now,  will  tend  to  elucidate  we 

of  the  Constitution  was  most  flagrantly  violated  question  under  consideration, 

long  anterior  to  the  rebellion,  and  that  the  '*  The  question  is  simply  this :  Is  this  a  bill 

Government  was  powerless  to  remedy  it  by  which  we  ought  to  pass ;  is  it  a  bill  which  we 

law.    That  amendment  proposes  hereafter  that  have  the  right  to  pass,  according  to  the  Consti- 

this  great  wrong  shall  be  remedied  by  putting  tution  ?    I  say  it  is  not. 

a  limitation  expressly  into  the   Constitution,  ''While  I  believe  that  the  interference  by 

conpled  with  a  g^nt  of  power  to  enforce  it  by  the  present  Executive  was  of  a  character  that 

law,  so  that  when  either  Ohio  or  South  Caro-  cannot  on  principle'  be  successfully  defended, 

lina  or  any  other  State  shall  in  its  madness  or  because  it  infringed  to  some  extent  the  right 

its  folly  refuse  to  the  gentleman  or  his  children,  of  the  States  to  control  their  own  domestic 

or  to  me  or  to  mine,  any  of  the  rights  which  affairs,  yet  these  people  had  accepted  this  plan 

pertain  to  American  citizenship  or  to  a  common  of  restoration  proposed  by  President  John- 

hnmanity,  there  will  be  redress  for  the  wrong  son,  and  had  acted  upon  it.    The  Republican 

throagh  tiie  power  and  migesty  of  American  Congress  and  Mr.  Lincoln  himself  were  com- 

law.  mitted  to  the  proposition,  and  the  people  of 

"That  is  the  first  issue;  and  it  is  as  essential  the  South  were  content  with  it.    The  Presi- 

to  the  life  of  this  Republic  aa  is  the  light  of  dent  knew  the  exigency  in  which  he  was  placed, 

God  m  which  we  live.  and  that  the  only  chance  he  had  was  some 

^  What  is  the  next  f  That  representation  plan  which  should  be  approved  by  the  Repub- 
shall  be  apportioned  among  the  people  of  all  lican  party,  and,  as  they  were  committed  to 
the  States  according  to  the  whole  number  of  Mr.  Lmcoln^s  plan,  he,  doubtless,  thought  it 
representative  population.  What  is  the  next?  the  best  means  of  speedy  and  harmonious  set* 
That  those  who  added  to  the  great  crime  of  tlement.  The  peopie  of  the  South  acted  under 
treason  the  additional  crime  of  peijury,  cloth-  it,  whether  they  liked  it  or  not.  They  organ- 
ingthemselveswithperjury  as  with  a  garment,  ized  State  conventions,  elected  Legislatures, 
to  enact  this  great  drama  of  armed  revolt  and  adopted  the  thirteenth  amendment  to  the  Con- 
blood,  shall  never  again  exercise  official  trust,  stitution,  and  sent  members  to  these  Halls 
State  or  national,  until  their  disability  shall  be  askhig  for  admission.  What  did  Congress  do 
removed  by  an  act  of  Congress.  then?    Did  it  tell  them  they  had  no  civil  gov- 

''Wbat  next?    That  the  national  debt  con-  emments?  Not  at  all.  It  sanctioned  the  proc- 

tracted  in  defence  of  the  nation^s  life  shaU  be  lamation  by  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the  adop- 

fbrerer  inviolate  and  shall  never  be  challenged  tion  of  the  thirteenth  amendment  by  the  Legis- 

by  congressional  or  by  State  legislation ;  that  latnres  of  the  Southern  States ;  it  passed  the 

the  plighted  faith  of  this  nation  to  its  dead  Freedmen^s  Bureau  Bill  and  the  Civil  Rights  Bill 

and  its  living  defenders  shall  be  inviolate;  without  saying  a  word  against  their  State  gov- 

that  the  pledge  which  the  nation  gave  to  the  emments.    But  what  further  did  it  do?    Tak- 

one  hundred  thousand  childless  mothers  in  this  ing  advantage  of  the  action  of  those  State 

lind,  when  in  the  day  of  battle  they  gave  governments,  recognizing  them  as  valid  for  the 

their  sons  a  beautiful  and  holy  sacrifice  for  the  purpose  of   acting  upon  that  constitutional 

Hfeofthe  nation,  lifting  their  hands  and  in-  amendment  and  of  passing  laws,  it  proposed  for 

coking  Qod's  blessing  on  their  going,  shall  submission  to  the  Legislatures  of  those  States 

aeTerbeT)roken."  a  further  constitutional  amendment,  thus  reo- 

Mr.  Beck,  of  Kentucky,  said:  "Mr.  Speak-  ognizing  their  State  governments  as  valid  all 

er,  the  minority  of  the  Committee  on  Recon-  the  time.    And,  when  Tennessee  adopted  the 

stmction  felt  it  to  be  their  duty  to  differ  with  fourteenth  amendment,  the  gentieman   from 

the  migority  of  that  committee  in  regard  to  Chio  (Mr.  Bingham)  became  the  champion  of 

the  presentation  of  the  bill  now  before  the  the  measure  to  admit  that  State  to  represen- 

HoQse,  and  to  give  our  reasons  for  that  differ-  tation  in  Congress,  a  resolution  for  their  ad- 

ence  of  opinion  in  the  form  of  a  minority  re-  mission  was  passed,  as  shown  above,  and  her 

port  which  is  now  before  the  House  and  the  Senators  and  Representatives  took  their  seats 
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in  these  Halls.    If  she  had  not  a  legal  State  itations  upon  the  Federal  Government,  and 

goremment,  how  conld  she  ratify  that  amend-  they'  expressly  declared  that  aU  powers  no; 

ment?  specially  granted  to  the  Grovemment  or  ne- 

^^  Bat  that  is  not  alL    It  is  charged  here  that  cessarily  infirable  therefrom  were  reserved  to 

the  people  have  repndiated  this  action  of  the  the  States  and  the  people  thereof;  and  when 

President    Now,  the  gentlemen  never  dared  the  gentleman  declares,  as  he  did  in  his  speech, 

to  let  their  constitaents  know,  till  after  the  late  that  all  power  is  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 

elections  in  the  northern  States,  that  they  in-  States  unless  expressly  prohibited,  he  commits 

tended  to  take  any  such  ground  as  they  have  a  fatal  error,  an  error  which  I  would  not  hare 

now  taken.    Why  did  not  they  pass  the  mili-  supposed  a  gentleman  of  his  aoomen  would 

tary  bill  at  the  first  session  of  the  Thirty-ninth  have  fallen  into.'' 

Congress?  They  knew  that  these  States  had  Mr.  Eldridge,  of  Wisconsin,  followed,  sajin?: 
not  civil  governments  just  as  well  then  as  they  "I  insist,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  that  danse  of  the 
know  it  now.  The  elections  were  coming  on.  Constitution  does  require  by  necessarj  inl- 
and had  to  be  bridged  over,  and  therefore  all  port  a  preexisting  government  to  be  gaaroD- 
this  action  was  postponed  until  the  last  session  teed.  I  say  that  the  United  States  are  bound 
of  the  Thirty-ninth  Congress,  when  all  the  to  guarantee  in  each  of  those  States  a  repnb- 
members,  except  from  a /et0i>«mo0ra£i(;  States,  lican  form  of  government,  and  that  the  re- 
had  been  elected  to  the  Fortieth  Congress,  publican  form  of  government  which  thej  are 
and  they  had  a  two  years'  lease  of  power,  to  guarantee  is  the  government  existing  before 
That,  in  my  humble  judgment,  was  the  reason  or  at  the  time  when  these  States  went  into  the 
that  influenced  many  gentlemen,  and  perhaps  rebellion.  But  even  if  the  term  guarantee  im- 
a  minority,  to  hold  it  back  until  after  that  ports  an  original  independent  power  to  make 
time.  I  ask,  then,  in  view  of  all  these  things,  or  create,  if  that  position  could  by  any  po^ 
whether  the  m^ority  of  the  Reconstruction  sibility  be  correct, 'guarantee' does  not,  cannot 
Committee  are  right  in  claiming  that  there  are  mean  to  destroy  or  overthrow ;  it  does  not 
no  civil  governments  in  these  States,  and  there-  mean  to  subvert  or  tear  down ;  it  cannot  mesn 
fore  that  they  have  a  right  to  take  them  and  to  take  away  from  the  people  republican  gov- 
hold  them  as  conquered  provinces,  to  remove  emments  and  give  them  military  govemments 
the  protection  of  the  President  and  the  protec-  in  their  stead.  It  cannot  authorize  Congress 
tion  of  the  Supreme  Court  from  them,  put  the  to  take  from  them  all  civil  governments  and 
negro  above  the  white  man,  and  place  an  offi-  subject  them  to  rule  of  tilie  sword.  And  bj 
cer  of  the  Army  over  all,  whose  will  shall  be  what  logic  or  reasoning  it  can  be  claimed  that 
law  and  who  shall  have  the  lives,  liberties,  and  this  bill  is  an  execution  of  the  power  to  gxuT' 
property  of  the  people  at  his  absolute  dis-  antee  to  those  States  a  republican  form  of  go^- 
posal  ?  emment,  by  declaring  that  all  the  civil  gorem- 

"Sir,  I  can  understand  how  the  gentleman  ments  existing  in  those  States  shall  be  orer- 

from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Stevens)  and  those  thrown,  destroyed,  subverted,  and  the  people 

who  agree  with  him  that  the  Constitution  is  put  under  the  control  of  the  military  power  of 

thrown  aside,  and  that  we  are  acting  outside  a  military  despot,  is  beyond  my  oompreben- 

of  it,  can  take  this  ground ;  but  I  cannot  un-  sion,  beyond  my  ability  to  understand.  Is  H 

derstand  how  a  gentleman  like  the  gentleman  guaranteeing  republican  form  of  government 

from  Ohio  (Mr.  Bingham),  who  claims  to  be  to  diose  States  to  prohibit  the  Executive  and 

acting  under  and  in  accordance  with  the  Con-  the  judiciary  from  recognizing  any  of  their 

stitution,  can  do  it.    If  there  are  no  regpilarly  civil  rights,  fr^m  protecting  them  in  the  right 

organized  governments  in  these  States,  does  to  their  State  governments,  in  the  rights  of 

not  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  ex-  life,  liberty,  and  property  ?    Is  military  gov- 

tend  over  these  people?    Does  not  that  Con-  emment,  is  the  government  by  the  bayonet, 

stitution  extend  as  £eu*  as  the  power  of  the  the  republican  government  to  be  guaranteed  to 

United  States  extends,  and  protect  every  human  the  States  ? 

being  within  their  limits,  no  matter  where  sit-        "But,  sir,  when  I  drove  the  gentleman  by 

uated  ?    Beyond  all  question  it  does.  the  question  which  I  put  to  him  when  he  was 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  is  a  law  for  making  his  speech  from  this  clause  of  the 

mien  and  people  eaually  in  war  and  in  peace,  and  Constitution,  he  attempted  to  take  refuge  under 

2?Jn?f^?^'i!?**  ^A    ""a  »*«,P'*?t®<*i^^  ^  <^«e8  of  another,  and  that  one  where  all  men  who  would 

men  at  all  timea  and  under  all  circumstances.  ^^^^^^^^  nngranted  power,  who  are  not  eon- 

"  So  said  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  Milligan  tent  with  the  powers  granted  by  tbe  Constitn- 

case.  tion,  flee  when  driven  from  more  solid  ground; 

"Where,  then,  I  ask,  are  the  powers,  now  he  took  refuge  under  that  clause  of  the  Con- 
sought  to  be  assumed,  granted  to  this  Congress  ?  stitution  which  provides  that  the  Congress  shaD 
The  ffentlenian  from  Ohio  asserts  that  Con-  have  power  *  to  make  all  laws  which  shall  be 
gress  has  a  right  to  exercise  every  power  not  necessary  and  proper  for  carrying  into  execu- 
expressly  taken  away  from  Congress  by  the  tion  the  foregoing  powers.' 
Constitution.  Just  the  reverse  is  the  fact.  "But,  sir,  I  insist  that  he  cannot  find  power 
This  Constitution  was  made  by  thirteen  free,  for  this  bill  under  that  clause  of  the  Oonstitu- 
equal,  and  independent  States.    They  put  lim-  tion.    That  provision  must  of  necessity  be  con- 
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stmed  irith  reference  to  the  powers  actuallj  What  is  this  but  the  exercise  of  these  powers 

ddegated,  eroresslj  given  bj  some  express  by  the  Congress  ?    If  it  maj  say  when  and 

r>wer  of  the  Oonstitntion,  and  upon  that  point  when  not  the  powers  shall  move,  if  its  discre- 

refer  to  the  verj  aathority  which  the  gentle-  tion  and  not  tiieirs  is  to  determine  when  they 

man  himaelf  cited  in  his  speech.    He  nnder^  shall  be  pnt  in  force,  they  are  both  overthrown 

took  to  show  that,  because  Congress  is  an-  and  destroyed." 

thorized  to  gnarantee  republican   forms    of  Mr.  Boutwell,  of  Massachusetts,  followed, 

goTerament,  it  may  under  tills  general  clause  do  saying :  ^^  I  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  the 

any  thing  original  in  its  effect,  original  in  its  House  to  the  provision  of  the  Constitution 

purpose,  whidh  shall  in  the  end  or  may  by  which  provides  that  the  Government  of  the 

possibility  restore  republican  governments.   In  United  States  shall  guarantee  to  each  State  a 

other  wnds,  the  power  which  the  gentleman  government  republican  in  form,  and  also  to  the 

claims  under  this  provision  is  that  he  may  ere-  nature  of  the  guarantee  which  the  Government 

ate  a  republican  form  of  government,  and  upon  of  the  United  States  are  bound  to  furnish.    The 

that  hang  his  guarantee — ^npon  that  exercise  word   ^guarantee*  in  the  Constitution  has  a 

the  power  of  guaranteeing  republican  form  of  larger  meaning  than  is  given  to  it  when  used 

government.  in  reference  to  the  individual  relations  of  men. 

*''  But  the  gentleman  devoted  most  of  his  The  Constitution  guarantees  to  each  State  a 

tone  to  the  first  section  of  this  bill.    What  is  government  republican  in  form.    Suppose  in  a 

that  section?    It  declares  that  ^the  so-called  given  State  we  find  on  observation  that  there 

civil  governments  in  those  States  respectively  is  no  government,  what,  then,  is  the  force  and 

ihall  not  be  recognized  as  valid  or  legal  State  effect  of  our  guarantee?    To  create  for  them  a 

governments  either  by  the  executive  or  Judi-  government  republican  in  form  ?    No,  sir ;  be- 

cid  power  or  authority  of  the  United  States.'  cause  on  our  theory  a  republican  form  of 

*^  Sir,  I  indst  that  that  section  is  in  direct  government  cannot  be  constructed  in  that  way. 

conflict  with  more  than  one  provision  of  the  The  effect  of  our  guarantee  is  this:  we  provide 

Constitution  of  the  United  States.    The  Con-  the  ways  and  means  and  fumlBh  incidentd 

stitntion  provides  that  ^  the  executive  power  security  by  which  the  people  themselves  set  up 

is  vested  in  the  President.'    It  also  provides  a  republican  form  of  government,  and  which, 

that '  the  judicial  power  is  vested  in  one  Su-  when  set  up,  we  inspect ;  and,  if,  in  the  jud^- 

preme  Court '  and  such  inferior  courts  as  may  ment  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  it  is 

be  atablished.    Now,  what  does  this  bill  pro-  republican  in  form,  we  then  guarantee  that  ^ov- 

vide  ?    It  provides  that  these  States  shall  not  emment  to  the  State.    In  the  next  place,  it  we 

be  recognized  as  having  valid  and  legal  State  find  a  government  not  republican  in  form,  then 

governments  either  by  the  executive  or  the  the  United  States  are  bound  in  some  way  to 

judicial  power  of  the  Government,  remove  it  and  to  give  the  people  an  opportunity 

'^That  is  an  ii\junotion  upon  *  the  exercise  of  to  establish  a  republican  form  of  government, 

the  power.'    It  is  not  that  the  President  shall  We  must  perform  this  service,  or  otherwise 

not  do  a  certain  act,  nor  that  the  Judges  of  the  the  provision  of  the  Constitution  is  utterly 

conrt  shall  not  perform  certain  specified  acts,  ineffectual.    If  in  a  State  you  find  there  is  no 

bat  it  is  that  *•  the  power '  shall  not  be  exer-  government,  is  not  your  obligation  under  the 

cised.   It  is  a  prohibitory  iivjunction  against  Constitution  binding  upon  you  to  guarantee  to 

the  exercise  of  a  power  granted  by  the  Consti-  them  a  government  republican  in  form  ?    And 

tation.    If  it  merely  prohibited  the  President  is  not  the  guarantee  entirely  inoperative  unless 

from  doing  acme  act  not  within  the  scope  of  you   furnish  ways  and   means  and  security 

executive  power,  it  might  not,  then,  prohibit  through  which  they  may  form  a  government  ? 

the  exercise  of  'the  executive  power'  con-  If  in  another  State  you  find  a  government 

ferred  upon  him  by  the  Constitution.    If  it  manifestly  not  republican  in  form,  a  monarchy, 

^as  to  prevent  the  court  firom  doing  some  par-  an  aristocracy,  a  military  goyemnrient,  are  yon 

ticaUr  act,  it  might  not,  then,  restrict  or  pro-  obliged  to  be  silent,  to  be  inactive,  to  allow 

hibit  the  exercise  of  *  the  judicial  power.'  that  government  to  continue,  as  inevitably  you 

'^Bat  there  is  a  power  vested  in  the  execu-  must  if  the  doctrine  maintained  on  the  other 

tire  and  the  judiciary  coming  firom  the  same  side  of  the  House  be  true,  that  it  is  only  when 

>oQroe  from  which  Congress  derives  all  its  power,  there  is  a  republican  government  that  this 

the  original  source  of  all  governmental  power,  provision  of  the  Constitution  becomes  opera- 

the  people.    This  biU  attempts  to  circumscribe  tive  ?    You  must  remove  these  governments 

and  limit  the  exercise  of  *'  the  power '  itself,  and  give  the  people  an  opportunity  to  set  up  a 

&  power  not  conferred  upon  Congress,  not  sub-  republican  government.     And  this  was  the 

ject  to  its  controL    The  executive  and  judicial  doctrine  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  case  of 

power  is  as  much  above  and  beyond  the  con-  Luther  w.  Borden,  to  which  reference  has  so 

trol  of  Congress  as  is  the  legislative  power  often  been  made.    The  court  say : 

vested  in  Congress  by  the  Constitution  above  Unquestionably  a  military  government,  established 

the  control  of  the  executive  and  the  judiciary,  aa  the  permanent  government  of  a  State,  would  not  be 

Aad  yet  this  bill  by  its  terms  expressly  declares  »  repabUcan  government,  and  it  would  be  the  duty  of 

that  these  powers  of  the  executive  and  the  judi-  <^ongreBs  to  overthrow  it. 

ciary  shall  not  in  a  given  case  be  exercised.  And  again,  in  the  some  case,  the  court  say : 
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Under  Uub  artide  of  the  Coostitation  It  resta  with  **Aiid  I  find  this  l^islation  printed  as  Lfiving 

ongress  to  dedde  what  j                 "  '~  "'"  ""''  '                        _..—      ...-..-.. 
Bhed  one  in  a  State :  for.  i 
.jitee  to  each  State  a  repn  b] 

Gongreaa  moat  neoeaaarily  ^*^M^M^  «*<«•»  ^v*«.i.uu«u.     — ^  ,    "  vr ,    ~  ~,        .       *     •  ■  ^     i 

ia  eatabliahed  in  a  State  before  it  can  deteimine  man  has  hitherto  attempted  to  mterfere  with    { 

whether  it  is  republican  or  not.       •       •       •       •  ^^  action  of  tliis  provision  of  law. 

^\  '^^.^i^"^^  "  binding  on  evciy  other  Depart-  a  if^^^  j  g^y  it  is  quite  competent  for  Con- 

ment  of  the  GoYemment,  and  could  not  be  questioned  ^,.^„„  x^  ^„x  «ii  ♦!,;„  ™j^««  ^r  •™««*-,«*;An ;« 

in  a  judi<aal  tribunal."-iirfAer  vs.  Borden,^  Howard,  g^eM  to  put  all  this  matter  of  reconstmcUon  u 

p.  142.  the  hands  of  the  General  of  the  Army,  and  I 

^_,             ^.     ,      ,          xi_       i_  xxi.      VI  trust  it  will  be  so  put,  at  least  so  much  of  snper- 

Can  any  thmg  be  clearer  than  that  the  whole  .^^^j^  ^y^^  j^  ^g  ^m  require  unity  of  action  br 

subject  of  observation,  of  mquiry,  of  judgment,  ^he  commanders  of  the  several  districts,  still 

is  open  to  the  United  States,  which  means,  for  5^  ^y  judgment,  the  details  of  the  bill  require 

?urpo8es  of  political  action,  Congress  and  the  ^jj^^  revision,  in  order  that  a  system  and  offi- 

'resident  cooperating ;  and  upon  such  inspec-  Q^rs  of  civil  governments  in  the  rebellioufl  States 

tion,  observation,   and  judgment  to  decide,  jn^y  ^  g^^  ^p  ^nd  appointed  at  once,  which 

first,  whether  there  is  any  government.     If  gi^^  afford  to  loyal  men  and  the  fiiends  of  the 

they  find  that  there  is  a  government,  then  Government  security  for  life,  liberty  of  action 

next  to  inquire  whether  it  is  republican  or  ^nd  exemption  from  outrage,  until  these  Stata 

not,  and  if  Congress  finds  either  that  there  is  gi^^ii  be  again  represented  in  the  Congress  of 

no  government  or  that  the  government  is  not  i\^q  United  States." 

republican,  it  is  a  duty  to  provide  ways  and  xhe  following  amendments,  reported  by  the 

means  for  the  establishment  of  a  republican  committee,  were  agreed  to : 

government.    .  Otherwise,  in  the  only  cases  ,  *      ^      j 

where  the  provision  would  be  of  any  service,  ,.  Amend  section  two  bjr  mser&ig^beforettew^ 

;♦  «,^»M  v^  «^4.».K.  {»»a!>^^4.n»i  ^^A  i^^^M^ZL  to  remove  "  the  words  "  IS  authorized,"  and  iMert- 

it  would  be  utterly  meffectual  and  worthless  ing  after  the  words  "to  remove"  the  wowfa  "at  his 

to  the  country."  discretion ; "  so  that  portion  of  the  section  will  read : 

Mr.  Butler,  of  Massachusetts,  said :  "I  have  The  General  of  the  Army  of  the  United  Ststes  U 

no  difficulty  with  the  great  question  which  has  ^^firehj  authoriaed  and  requiied  to  eiywn,  by  »peajl 

been  «gn.ed  here  as  to  the  constitutionality  of  ^^SllSi^dtp^J^rnU  .riSTS^d^Mt^ 

our  acts  m  this  regard.     There  are  at  least  the  performance  of  aU  acts  authorii^d  by  Baid  ee^- 

three  several  provisions  of  the  Constitution  of  end  laws  above  recited,  and  is  authorized  to  remove, 

the  United  States  under  which  all  we  have  at  his  discretion,  by  his  order,  from  command,  anj- or 

done  may  be  well  maintained.  f}f  «?  »ai^  ooinmanders  and  detail  other  officers  01 

"But  if  I  had  ever  had  any  sucb  difficulty,  *^l£o"to tSSTaf^ Ji ^'^rds  «  ^ 

the  time  for  stating  it  has  long  smce  passed,  said"  in  section  five  the  words  "or  anjrcfriMl  or 

I  understand  that  the  constitutional  objection  wilfal  neglect  of  any  person  to  issue  any  order  or  do 

urged  upon  the  other  side  is  that  this  bill  tends  «ff  »<*  required  by  this  act,  or  either  of  the  acts  to 

tn  tAlcA  AWAv  frnm  tba  PrARidftnf  of  thfl  Unitftd  "'^'"ch  this  act  is  additional  and  supplementaiy,  wiiQ 

w  taite  away  irom  tne  rresiaent  01  tne  unitea  ^^^^  ^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^     ^j^^  due  execuaon  of  tbs 

States  his  power  as  Commander-in-Ohief  or  act,  or  either  of  the  acts  to  which  this  is  supplement- 

the  Army  of  the  United  States.    I  find  by  ref-  aiy ; "  so  that  the  section  will  read : 

erence  to  the  law  that  when  the  grade  of  Gen-  Bso.  6.  And  be  U  fwHher  enatUd.  That  any  inter- 

eral  was  revived  he  was  authorized  to  command  fo™noe  by  any  pereon  with  intent  to  prevent  bv 

^^1-  <in^,i»  ♦i^A  *^i^«a^..x  ^f  ♦Ka  i>»«.c,;;i/k»f  /v^  fofce  the  execution  of  the  orders  of  the  Generiioi 

only  during  the  pleasure  of  the  President  of  t^e  Army  made  in  pursuance  of  this  act  and  of  the 

the  United  btates.     1  nave  betore  me  the  law  acts  aforesaid,  or  any  refusal  or  wilftil  neglect  of  any 

establishing  the  grade  of  General.    It  provides  person  to  issue  any  order  or  do  any  act  required  by 

for  the  appointment  of  *a  person  of  courage,  *hw.  ««t,  or  eitiier  of  the  acta  to  which  this  wja 

flkill   and  Rbilifcv  who  beinff  commissioned  aa  additional  and  supplementary,  with  intent  to  defefa 

sKiii,  ana  aomty,  wno,  oemg  commissionea  as  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  execution  of  tiis  act  or  either  of  the 

General,  may  be  authorized,  under  the  direo-  acts  to  which  this  is  supplementary,  shall  be  held  to 

tion  and  during  the  pleasure  of  the  President,  be  a  high  misdemeanor,  and  the  party  guilty  thereof 

to  command  the  armies  of  the  United  States,  shall,  upon  conviction,  be  fined  not  exoeedin^^  ^^^\ 

This  is  the  oidy  authority  for  having  any  Gen-  ^^  imprisoned  not  exceeding  two  years, 

eral  at  all.  Mr.  Bntier  said :  "  I  move  to  amend  the  first 

"But  in  March,  1867,  tacked  on  to  the  ap-  section  of  the  bill  by  striking  out  all  after  the 

propriation  bill  there  is  a  provision —  enacting  clause,  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 

That  the  headquarters  of  the  General  of  the  Army  ^  follows : 

shall  be  at  the  city  of  Washington ;  and  all  orders  and  That  in  Vuvmia,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina, 

instructions  relaong  to  militiu^  operations  issued  by  Geoma,   Alabama,  Mississippi,  Louisiaoa,  Texas, 

the  President  and  Hecretaiy  or  War  shall  be  issued  Florida,  and  Arkansas  there  are  no  civil  State  ffov- 

throuffh  the  General  of  the  Army,  and,  in  case  of  his  emments  republican  in  form,  and  that  the  so^*^ 

disability,  through  the  next  in  rank.    The  General  of  civil  governments  in  said  States,  respectively,  shall 

the  Army  shall  not  be  removed,  suspended,  or  re-  not  be  recognized  as  valid  or  leeal  State  goren- 

lieved  from  command,  or  assigned  to  duty  elsewhere  ments  eitiier  by  the  exeootive  or  judicial  power  or 

than  at  his  head^uartors,  unless  at  his  own  request,  authority  of  the  United  States.    In  order  to  suppy 

without  the  previous  approval  of  the  Senate ;  and  the  place  of  such  govemmente  so  declared  illog^> 

any  orders  or  instructions  relating  to  military  oper-  the  several  constitutional  conventions  of  each  of 

ations  issued  contrary  to  the  requiremento  of  this  sud  States,  as  soon  as  such  conventions,  respectively, 

section  shall  be  null  and  void.  shall  have  submitted  to  the  people  a  constitution  or 
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frame  of  fforemment  for  their  ntiflcation,  shall  hare  ^'  In  addition  to  this,  the  men  oomposing  the 

power  and  wAoiity  to  appoint  all  ciyil  oAoen  her^  conventions  are,  as  a  matter  of  course,  much 

tofore  proviofid  by  the  laws  of  said  States:  such  v«4^^«  ««>^««;«>ZLi  «,:♦!.   *v^  ««^-,^«  «^«*-  a 

offioeM  to  have  all  the  powen  and  shaU  perfom  aU  better  aoquamted  with  the  proper  agents  to 

the  duties  appertaining  by  law  to  sooh  offioea  re-  carry  their  work  mto  effect  than  the  muitarr 

s^Nec^Tely.   It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  several  di»-  authorities    can  possibly  be.    It   is  believea, 

trict  commanders  to  oonflnn  the  appointment  of  such  also,  that  there  will  be  a  much  better  chance 

officers  by  the  convention ;  to  mstaU  each  offloer  in  f     ^j^^  success  of  these  constitutions  before  the 

bis  offioe:  to  cause  to  be  put  mto  the  possession  and  ,    .  -  r**^*"  ^      y^  vv**ow«.*i.  v«o  ««  v* «  v«w 

control  of  each  officer  the  records  and  archives  and  pwple  If  the  conventions  have  the  appomtment 

otiier  property  of  the  State  pertaining  to  his  office,  of  the  agents  than  if  the  appointments  be  made 

and  to  do  all  other  acts  wtxck  m&j  be  neoessarv  to  by  the  district  commanders.    I  need  not  say 

f?^^  12?  ^HHu®?^°!2'  respectively,  to  perform  that  the  former  system  is  also  more  consonant 

the  nmctioiia  of  their  offices.    Each  of  said  officers  _;xu  ^„,  *u««,  ^^-n^^^-^ «,,.«♦ 

may  be  itmoved  for  cause,  to  be  stated  in  the  order  ^^^^^  ^^l  wrm  of  Government, 

of  removal,  by  said  district  commanders   respeo-  A  believe  the  loyal  people  there  are  nearly 

lively;  and  in  case  of  vacancy  by  death  or  otherwise,  unanimous  on  this  subject.     Having  received 

the  same  may  be  filled  by  the  appointment  of  the  the  draft  of  a  bill  very  similar  in  substance  to 

district  oommanden  respectively.    Such  State  gov-  *u^  omfindmpnt  of  thfl  ir AntlAmAn  from  Maaaa. 

enmients  so  organized  £all  continue  in  force  and  ^?®  amenament  oitne  gentleman  irom  jaa^a- 

Mthority  nntil  each  State,  respectively,  shaU  be  chusetts,  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  tiiat 

represented  in  the  Conffreas  of  the  United  States  and  the  system  of  appomtment  thus  proposed  is 

otner  State  officers  sh^  have  been  elected  and  quali-  vastly  more  proper  and  more  likely  to  be  effect- 

fied  nnder  the  constitution  thereof.  ^jj  {^  getting  these  States  speedily  back  again 

Mr.  Bntler  said :    ^'  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  than  the  system  contemplated  by  the  bill  now 

propose  to  trouble  the  patience  of  the  House  before  us.     For  these  reasons  I  advocate  the 

further  than  to  state  that  the  only  difference  proposition.     I  have  no  desire,  of  course,  to 

between  this  amendment  and  the  proposition  make  any  factious  opposition  upon  a  question 

contained  in  the  bill  reported  by  tlie  committee  of  this  kind.    I  support  the  amendment  of  the 

is  that  the  amendment  proposes  the  appoint-  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  because  it  is  in 

ment  of  the  State  officers  by  the  several  con-  accordance  with  what  I  know  to  be  the  wishes 

s^tutional  conventions,  after  they  shall  have  of  the  great  minority  of  those  who  are  to  be 

submitted  the  respective  constitutions  to  the  affected  by  it/' 

people,  instead  of  permitting  those  officers  to  The  amendment  of  Mr.  Butier  was  rejected 

be  appointed  by  the  district  commanders.    I  by  the  following  vote: 

have  offered  the  amendment  in  response  to  a  Teas— Messrs.  AUison,  Anderson,  Amell,   Dolos 

universal  demand  to  this  effect  coming  from  B.  Ashley,  James  M.  Ashlev,  Bank^  Broomall^  But- 

every  Southern  State.'*"  l?f>  Cake,  Caiy,  Churchill,  Header  W.  Clwrke.  Sidney 

Mr  Stevens,  of  Pe»n„rlvania^  said:    "Mr.  g^'-^J^^ftei^^TiJSji^^b^^^^^^ 

Speaker,  I  have  no  desire  to  debate  this  ques-  ju^i^'  j^]ig^\  Kelley,  Kelsey,  kitchen,    William 

tiou;  but,  in  view  of  my  position  as  chairman  Lawrence,  Logan,  Loughrid^,  Maynard,  McOlurg, 

of  the  committee,  and  of  the  fact  that  I  have  Mercur,  Mullins,  x^^ewoomb,  is  um,  Perham,  Baum, 

not  joined  in  the  report,  it  may  be  proper  that  ^^^^K  ®fe^'  ?^^®^"  Stevens,  Taylor,Thoinaj. 

T  bIi1«m  -j-a  ^«  J^»<.r»«  fr.»  Ai^ml^^wi^  f»^^  JohnTnmble.  Robert  T.  Van  Horn,  Van  Wyck, Ward, 

I  should  give  my  reasons  for  dissentmg  from  ^^ui^  Willims,  Stephen  F.  ^frilson,  W  Win! 

toe  conclosions  of  my  colleagues.  dom— 5S. 

"In  the  first  place,  I  do  not  perceive  that  the  Nats — ^Messrs.    Archer,    Axtell,    Bailey,  Baker, 

present  bill  wfll  add  any  efficiency  to  our  pres-  Baldwin,  Barnes,  Bamum,  Beaman^eck,  Bei^iamin, 

entl^^oo.     As  chsiman  of  the  oomnu^  i^r^kf'fc^  Sad^^irT^^^^ 

tee,  I  have,  very  naturally,  been  addressed  Cullom,  Dawes,  Diion.  Dod^,  Egeleston,  Eldridge, 

upon  subjects  of  this  kind  by  the  several  con-  Ellot,  Famsworth,  Feniss.  Fox,  G^eld,  OeU,  Gloss- 

ventions,  they  not  knowing  the  slight  part  I  brenner,  Golladay,  Griswold,  Grover.  Haight,  Hslsey, 

take  in  these  matters  now.  From  afi  tiie  con-  '^^}S!^-  %oPf  ^  ^^f^^S!'  ^°?}?^iri^*'T<^S?ifL2' 
^^^*i^^^  ^^^  5*  ^^r.1^^  T  >v^i:^«^A  «rUi*  *\^^  Hubbard,  Chester  D.  Hubbard,  Eichard  D.  Hubbard, 
Tentions  now  in  session,  I  believe,  witii  the  Hulburd,'  Humphrey,  Ingersoil,  Jenokos,  Johnson! 
exception  of  three,  or  at  most  four,  there  have  jones,  Kerr,  Ketcham,  Knott.  Koontz,  Lincoln,  Mar- 
come  to  me  requests  to  introduce  and  advo-  shaU^  Marvin,  McOarthv,  Miller,  Moore,  Moorhead, 
cateameasure  similar  to  the  proposition  which  MomMcy.   Mu^n,  Myers,    Niblaok,    Nicholson, 

chusetts  (Mr.  Butier).     I  wiU  state  the  reasons  Boberion,  Boss,  Sawyer,  Soofield,  Sitgreavi.  Smith, 

on  which  these  applications  have  been  based.  Spalding.  Starkweather,  Aaron  F.  Stevens,  Stewart, 

"  It  is  thought  that,  after  the  military  power  StoneTraber,  Lawrence  S.  Trimble,  Trowbridge, 

k«8  80  fer  protected  those  populations  as  to  Twiohell,  Upson    Van  Aernwn   Van  Auken,  Burt 

ftii«.Ki«   *l.^^.^«««««4^«-    ♦/*  .•^  r.«    ^^{a^Iw  ««t  VanHom.  Van  Trump,  Cadwalader  C.  Washburn, 

oable  the  conventions   to  go  on  quietly  in  ElihuB.  ^ashbumc,  HemrD.  Washburn,  Welkerl 

frammg  constitutions  and  submittmg  them  to  Thomas  Williams,  James  F.  Wilson,  John  T.  Wil- 

the  people^  the  designation  of  the  officers  to  son.  Wood,  Woodbridge,  and  Woodward— 112. 

carry  those  constitutions  into  effect  will   be  ^  Not    Votiwo— Messrs.   Adams,   Ames,    Cornell, 

mudi  better  made  by  the  civil  than  by  the  S^^^'eef  K  5^^^^^^^ 

Buhtary  power.     There  is  naturally  some  ob-  CuUough,  Morran,  Morrell,  Bandili,  Bobinson,  Selye,. 

jection  down  there,  as  there  is  everywhere,  to  SheUabarger,  Stokes,  Tafie,  and  William  B.  Wash- 

the  unnecessary  prolongation  of  military  rule  bum— 28. 

in  this  country.  So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 
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The  bill  was  then  passed  by  the  following  the  following  fundamental  conditions :  that  the  <»n- 
.f^ .  Btitution  of  Alabama  shall  never  be  so  amended  or 
•  changed  as  to  deprive  any  citizen  or  any  dass  of  cit- 
YsAB^Kessrs.  Allison,  Ames,  Anderson,  Amell,  izens  of  the  United  States  of  the  right  to  vote,  who  m 
Delos  B.  Ashley,  James  M.  Ashley,  Bailey,  Bdcer,  entitled  to  vote  by  the  constitution  herein  reoognized, 
Baldwin,  Banks,  Beaman,  Benjamin,  Benton,  BiniP-  xior  so  amended  or  changed  as  to  allow  an?  pei«03 
ham,  Blaine,  Blair,  Boutwell,  Bromwell,  Broomall,  to  vote  who  is  excluded  from  oflHce  by  the  tfiird  mc- 
Buckland,  Cake.  ChurohiU,  Beader  W.  Clarke,  Sidney  tion  of  the  fourteenth  article  of  the  amendment  to 
Clarke,  Cobb,  Cobum,  Cook,  Cullom  JDawes,  Dixon,  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  until  the  din- 
Dodge,  Donnelly,  Driggs,  Eckley,  Effdeston,  Ela,  abilities  imposed  by  said  section  shall  have  been 
Eliot,  Famaworth,  Femes,  Ferry,  Fields,  Garfield,  removed  in  the  mAnnAr  therein  provided ;  and  Coa- 
Gravely,  Griswdd,  Halsev,  Hardmg,  Higby,  Hooper,  grem  shall  have  power  to  annul  any  amendment  to 
Hopkins,  Asahel  W.  Hubbard,  Chester  D.  Hubbard,  Qie  constitution  of  Alabama  or  any  act  of  the  Lejrj'- 
Hulburd,  Hunter,  InffersolL  Jenckes,  Judd,  Julian,  lature  of  said  State  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  this 
Eelley,  Kelse^,  Eetcnam,  Kitchen,  Eoontz,  William  section. 

Lawrence,    Lmcoln,   Logaxi,   Loughridge,   Marvin,  _•     _,     __.          -^i.        «,      jxvm     •- 

Maynard,    McCarthy,    McClurg,    Mercur,    Miller,  Mr.  Spalding,  of  Ohio,  offered  the  foUowing, 

Moore,  Moorhead,  Mullins,  Myers,  Newoomb,  Nunn,  as  an  amendment  to  the  bill  v 

O'Neill,  Orth.  Paine,   Perham,  Peters,  Pike,  Pile,  rphat  the  constitution  fhmied  by  the  convention  of 

Plants,  PoLmd,  PoUley,  Pomeroy,  Pnoe,  Baum,  Bob-  Alabama,  which  was  submitted  fo?  ratification  hj  the 

S^.??'  i*"^®"^'  Schenck,  Soofield,    Selye,  Shanks,  |^  ^^  ^^  election  commencing  on  the  4th  d.T  of 

Smith.  Spaldmg,  Starkweather.  Aaron  J.  Stevens,  JebVuary,  1868,  is  hereby  dedajS  to  be  tiie  fundi- 

Bobert  T.  Van  Horn, 
C.  Washburn,  Heniy '. 

bum,  Wdker,  Thomias  .  .^.. ,  . . .-- — W  '^*^, — »  snail,  on  ine  isc  day  or  May,  i»(>»,  quaiuy  as  pro* wcu 

jMnesF.Wdson,  John T.  Wilson, StephenF.  Wilson,  ^  ^^^  constitutioh  and  t¥e  ordinances  of  widcon- 

Wmdom,  and  Woodbndge.                .   .  ii     u  vention,  and  immediately  thereafter  enter  npon  the 

NAYs-Messrs.  Adams,  Archer,  Aitell,   Barnes,  discharge  of  the  duties  of  their  respective  office*. 

Bamimi,  Beck,  Boyer.  Brooks,  Burr,  Caiy,  Chanler,  g ^^  |  ^^  j^  UfuHKet  enacted.  That  the  GoTeinor. 

Eldndge  J'ox,  Geta^^lossbrenner  Golladay  Grover,  ^        ^^^  ^^^er  he  shall  have  qialified  and  entemi 

Haight   fiolmim,  flotchkiss,  Bioha^  D   Hubbard,  upon  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  his  office,  miy,bT 

Humphrey    Johnson,  Jones,  Kerr,  Knott,  MarehalL  proclamation,  convene  the  Legislature  chosen  at  buJ 

^?^^^iJ^i  ^™'"^1^^:j?^^'*'TSi^"^^^^^^^^  Section.  .Tie  LegUUturt.,  wW  so  convened  sh^ 


a,  ana  \  _ 

Not  VoTiKo— Messrs.    Butier.    Cornell,  Covode,  u  heS)y7urther'S^powe^^ 

Fmney,  HawkiM,  Hill,  Ijflm    Cfeorge J.  lawr^ce,  ^^^^^^^  ^  ^^^^  qualified  electors  of  Alabama  for  mili- 

^h  ^Vi^'^^V'  i^'fi'.  v-lf^l/^l^Ji^'a^J^""  cation  at  suc2  time  or  times  as  it  may  deiigt«t^ 

rell,  ^dall,  Shelkbar^ir,  Stoke8,*^affe,  John  Tnm-  ^^^  ^^  Legislature  is  also  empowered,  br  a  m»- 

ble,  and  Ehhu  B.  Washl)ume-20.  j^^ty  vote  oPeach  House,  to  submit  the  saii  (Xfflsti; 

The  bill  was  not  taken  np  in  the  Senate.  tution,  as  framed  by  the  convention^  with  or  ^tbo"- 

amendments  proposed  by  the  LogislaturB.    adu  u 

amendments  be  proposed  by  the  Legial**"'*'  ^^ 

Li  theHonse,  onMaroh  26th,  Mr.  Famsworth,  »haU  be  voted  upon  separately,  and  not  m  oomw; 

of  Illinois,  from  the  Committee  on  Reconstruc'  g^J  ^th  the  constitution  as  it  came  from  tiie  conven 

tion,  reported  the  following  bill  for  the  admis-  g^o,  3,  AndUUfuHher enacted,  Thatwhencyerthc 

Mon  of  Alabama  to  representation  in  Congress  "    '         —  ^ -i-fA« 


Whereat,  the  people  of  Alabama,  in  pursuance 

the  provisions  of  an  act  of  Congress  entitled  *^Anact  — . — t  —»  -^r*'  -~  ',^ . » v  «,»;fl«itioiL 

for  the  more  efficient  government  of  the  rebel  States,"  Btitution,  and  actoally  voting  upon  such  win^""^ 

passed  March^2,  186?,  and  the  .acts  supplementary  !^i^^  JjJI%?5^1?  i~^,^^^^^^ 

amed  a  constitution  of  State  govern-  B*»d,  and  the  Legislature  of  th6  P«>P<>^^^r;o  the 

republican  in  form ;  and  whereas,  at  g»n«ation  shall  have  adopted  the  amendmeni  w  * 

an  election  commencing  on  the  4th  day  of  Februarv,  Constitution  of  the  United  States  Pi«P<l^,.Tnr. 

A.  D.  1868,  a  huge  migority  of  the  legal  voters  of  said  Thirty-nmth  Congress,  and  known  as  "ticio  i 

State,  voting  at  said  election,  voted  for  the  adoption  teen,  the  constitution  of  Alabama  may  be  pre**" 

of  said  constitution :  Therefore,  to  Congress  for  its  approval. 


thereto,  have  framed  a  constitution 
ment  which  is         ^"    -  *-  ^ 


duly  ratified  the  amendment  to  the  Con-  Alabama,  except  as  modified  by  this  act,  ""JV^, 

Btitution  of  the  United  States  proposed  by  the  Thirty-  ^a™a  shall  be  restored  to  representation  in  Kjw^ 

'^^'^n^Sii.Tf^rj^^'^^T^^ty.,  .  The  substitute  was  agreed  to  by  the  follow- 

duty  of  the  commanding  general  of  the  military  dis-  ^^  "^^te : 

trict  in  which  Alabama  is  included  to  notify  the        Teas— Messrs.  Ames,  Anderson,  PelosB.  A8D'.^' 

members  of  the  Legiskture  of  sud  State,  chosen  at  James  M.  Ashley,  Baker,  Baldwhi,  Banks,  ^»  • ' 

the  election  held  in  February,  1868,  to  assemble  at  Bemamin,  Bromwell,   Broomall,   ChurohiU,  ^' 

the  capital  of  sud  State  within  thirty  days  after  the  Clarke,  Cobum,  Cook,  Covode.Cullom,  "^^^^i!^^ 

passage  of  this  act.  Dodge,  Driggs,  Eckley,  Eggleston.  Eliot,  r«^. 

Sec  8.  And  he  UfuHKer  enacted.  That  siud  State  of  Ferry.  Halsev,  Hawkms,  Hill,  HopkinSi  ^^unt^  * 

Alabama  shall  be  entitied  to  representation  in  Con-  gersoll,  Juda,    Julian,   Eelsey,   Ketcbam,  ^  jr^y. 

gross  and  reorganized  as  a  State  of  the  Union  upon  Laflin,  William  Lawrence,  Loan,  Longhnd^i  ^^ 
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Mid,  MoCIuzg,  Meronr,  Moore,  Moorhead,  Morrell,  liaflln,  Qeorge  V.  Lawrenoe,  William  Lawrence,  Lin- 

Unllins,  Myero,  Kunn,  O'Neill,  Oith,  Poland.  PoIa-  ooln,  Louglmdge,  Lynch,  Marvin,  McCarthy,  Mo- 

ley,  Pomeroy^  Pnoe.  Baum,  Sawyer,  Scofleld,  Snanlu,  ^luiK)  Mercur,  Miller,  Moore,  Moorhead,  Morrell, 

Smith,  Spalding,  Tnaddens  Steyena,  Taffe,  Twichell,  Myera,  Newoomb,  Kunn,  O'Neill.  Orth,  Paine,  Per- 

Upson,  Bart  Van  Horn,  Bobert  T.  Van  Horn,  Ward,  ham,  Peters,  Pike,  PUe.  Planta,  rohmd,  Price.  Rob- 

Eliha  B.  Waahbome,  William  B.  Washburn,  Welker,  ertaon.  Sawyer,  Bchenok,  Scofleld,  Shanks,  Smith, 

Thomas  Williams,  James  F.  Wilson,  JohnT.  Wilson,  Aaron  F.  Stevens,  Thaddeos  Stevena^tewart,  Stokes, 

Stephen  ?.  Wilson,  and  Woodbridge~77.  Taffe,  Taylor,  Thomas,  Trowbridge,  Twichell,  Upson, 

S ATS— Messrs.  Adams,  Amell,  Bailey,  Beaman,  Van  Aemam,  Burt  Van  Horn,  van  Wyck,  Wud, 

Beck,  Bifighsm,  Blaine,  Boutwell,  Brooks^uckland,  Cadwalader  C.  Washbom,   Euhu   B.   Washbume, 

Burr,  CarT,£ldridge.  Famsworth,  Fields.  Fox,  Oloss-  Heniy  D.  Washbmn,  Welker.  William  Williams, 

brenner,  Golladav,  Qravely,  Hught,  Holman,  Bioh-  James  F.  Wilson^  Stephen  F.  Wilson,  Windom, 

ard    I>.  Hobbaro,   Holbiud,   ^unpfarey,  Jolmaon,  Woodbridflre,  and  tne  Bpeakei^llO. 

Jones,  KejT,  Knott,  Lincoln,  Malloiy,  Marshall.  Mil-  Nats — ^Messrs.  Adams,  Baker,  Beck,  Caiy,  El- 

Icr,  Mon^en,  Newcomb,  Niblack,  Nicholson,  Paine,  dridge,  Oolladay.  Grover,  Holman,  Hotchkiss,  Kich- 

Perham, Peters^Pile,  Plants, Pniyn,  Ross,  Sitgreaves,  ard  1>.  Hubbard,  Humphrey,  Kerr,   Knott,  Loan, 

Taber,  Taylor,  Thomas,  John  Trimble,  Lawrenoe  8.  Marshall,  McConnick,  Morj^,  Mungen,   Niblack, 

Trimble,  Van  Auken,  Van  Tramp,  Van  Wyck,  Win-  Phelps,  Pruyn,  Randall,  Robmson,  Ross,  Sitoreavos, 

dom,  and  Woodward--5i.  Spalaing,  Stone,  Taber,  Van  Auken,   van  Trump, 

Not    VoTiifG — Messrs.    Allison,    Archer,  Axtell,  Tiiomas  Williams,  and  Woodward — 82. 
Barnes,  Bamom^entoxi.  Blair,  Boyer,  Butler,  Coke,  Not  Votiko — ^Messrs.  Archer,  Delos  R.  Ashley, 
Chanler,  Reader  w.  Clarke,  Cobb,  Cornell,  Donnelly,  Axtell,  Barnes,  Bamum,  Bingham,  Boyer,  Brooks, 
*£!&,  Finney  ^€^arfleld,Qetz.  Griswold,  Grover,  Hara-  Buir,  Chanler,  Cornell,  Dawes,  Dixon,  Fields,  Fin- 
ing, Higby,  Hooper,  Hotchkiss,  Asahel  W.  Hubbard,  ney.  Fox,  Getz.   Glossbrenner,   Haigbt,   Hawkins, 
Chester    I>.   Hubbard,  Jenckes,    Kelley,  Kitchen,  Asanel  W.  Huboard,  HulburcL  Ingereoll,  Johnson, 
George  V.  Lawrenoe,  Logan,  Lynch,  Marvin^  Mo-  Jones,  Kelley,  Ketcnam,  Kitchen,  Koontz,  Logan, 
CarthV.  McConnick,  McCullougn,  Morgan,  Morris-  Mallory,  Maynard,  McCmlough,  Morrissey,  MulEns, 
6ev,  {"ikelps.  Pike,  jBandall,   Robertson,  Robinson,  Nicholson,  Polsley,  Pomeroy,  Raum,  Selye,  Shella- 
Sckenck,  Beiyo,  SneUabaiger,  Starkweather,  Aaron  baiger.  Starkweather.  John  Trimble,  Lawrenoe  S. 
F.  Stevens,  Stewart,  Stokes,  Stone,  Trowbridge,  Van  Trimble,  Robert  T.  Van  Horn,  William  B.  Waah- 
Aemam.  Cadwalader  C.  Washburn.  Henry  D.  Wash-  bum,  John  T.  Wilson,  and  Wood — 47. 
bum,  William  Williams,  and  Wood-68.  j^  ^^iQ  Senate,  on  June  Ist,  Mr.  Drake,  of 
The  bin  was  then  passed*— yeas  102,  nays  80.  Missouri,  urged  the  following  as  an  amend- 
It  wjis  not  taken  up  in  the  Senate.  ment  to  the  bill,  by  striking  out  and  inserting 

it  after  the  fifth  line : 

In  the  House,  on  May  Tth,  Mr.  Stevens,  from  ^hat  there  shall  never  be  in  said  State  any  denial 
the  Committee  on  Reconstruction,  reported  a  or  abridgment  of  the  elective  franchise,  or  of  any 
bill  for  the  admission  of  the  State  of  Arkansas  other  right,  to  any  person  by  reason  or  on  account  of 
to  representation  in  Congress.  The  preamble  »c«  or  «>l?ri  excepting  Indians  not  taxed  j  and  that 
^L-itAd  fhnt  tbfl  nAonlA  of  ArlcATicuia  iti  i^nr-  any  such  denial  or  abndgment  shall  authorise  the  ex- 
Stated  tnat  tne  people  ot  ArKMisas,  in   pur-  ^i^^^j^  ^hUe  it  continues,  of  said  State  from  repre- 

BTiance  of  the  provisions  of  an  act  entitled  "An  Bentation  in  either  House  of  Congress. 

^u^^''e?\®  T'"®  efficient  government  of  the  j^  p^^  ^^ .  u^ju  ^  ^e  denied  that  in 

rebel  States,"  passed  Marcli  2,  1867,  and  the  Congress  alone  is  the  right  to  admit  States  into 

acts  supplementary  thereto,  had  framed  and  ^^e  Union?    Of  course  it  wiU  not.    Will  it  be 

adopted  a  constitution  of  State  government  denied  that  Congress  is  vested  with  a  complete, 

which  was  r^ubhoan  m  form  wid  the  Legisla-  ^mquestioned,  and  unquestionable  discretion  as 

tnre  (rfMuid  State  had  duly  ratified  the  amend-  ^  \^  adi^ion  of  States?    If  denied,  I  ask 

ment  to  the  Owistitution  of  the  United  States  ^j^^^^  ^  ^^  provision  of  the  Constitution 

proposed  by  the  Thirty-nmth  Congress,  and  ^hich  fetters  or  Ihnits  that  discretion  ?    That 

^T^^Av    ®i    1      l^u  *  *!,    aw     r  A  instrument  says  nothing  on  this  subject  but 

The  bill  then  declared  tiiat  the  State  of  Ar-  ^^j^  « ^^^  g^^es  may  be  admitted  by  the  Con- 

kanaas  was  oititled  and  admitted  to  representa-  j^^  ^^^  Union.'    Who  has  the  right  to 

t!on  in  Congress,  a«  one  of  the  States  of  the  convert  that '  may '  into  shall,  and  compel  Con- 

Uaion,  upon  the  following  frmdamental  condi-  gg       j^^^  i^  ^iU  to  admit  any  State?    No 

tian :  that  the  constitution  of  ArkMisas  shall  ^^^  j^^^^  ^iH  contend  that  any  such  compul- 

never  be  so  amended  or  changed  as  to  deprive  ^^^r  ^^^  anywhere,  or  that  any  State 

any  citizen  or  class  of  citizens  of  the  United  ^^  ^^^  ^^  the  Union  without  the  consent 

States  of  the  right  to  vote  who  are  entitled  to  ^£  Conjrress. 

Tote  by  the  constitution  herein  recognized,  ex-  u  jf  ^heni  Congress  has  the  sole,  exclusive, 

cept  as  a  punishment  for  such  crimes  as  are  ^^  discretionary  power  over  this  whole  sub- 

iiow  felonies  at  the  common  law,  whereof  they  j^^^,  it  may  prescribe  the  terms  upon  which 

Shan  have  been  duly  convicted.  any  State  may  be  admitted  into  the  Union; 

The  bill  was  passed  by  the  following  vote :  ^^^  ^he  Constitution  prescribes  none ;  and  when 

TxAs-^Measrs.  Allison,  ^mes,  Anderson^Amell,  ^hat  instrument  authorizes  Congress  to  act  on 


Jones  M.  Ashley,  Bailey,  Baldwin,  Banks,  Beaman 
Beattv,  Benjamm,  Benton,  Bhiine,  Blair,  Boutwell 
SramweU,  Broomall,  Buckland,  Butler,  Cake 
CbnrchOl,  Beader  W.  CUu-ke,  Sidney  Clarke,  Cobh 


any  subject,  without  saying  when,  how,  why, 
or  on  what  terms  it  shall  act,  the  time,  mode, 
considerations,  and  terms  of  its  action  are  as 
absolutely  in  the  discretion  of  Congress  as  if 
r.  -^  '  -m      -  n^rjr  ij  n-      T    /i  • '«  ij  tT-i-«w     the  Coustitutiou  so  declared  in  express  words. 

Bu^bhSL  Hunter.  Jenckea.  Jaddl  Julian.  Kelsev.     Umon  when  and  how  it  pleased 


Cvbom,  Cook,  Covode,  Cullom,  Dodge,  Donnellv, 

]}rizg8,  Eckley,  Eggleston,  £la,  Eliot,  Famswortn, 

TcrrSs,  Fertr,  Gtffleld,  Gravely,  Griswold,  Halsey, 

ELsT^^,  Higby,  Hill,  Hooper,  Hopkins,  Chester  D.  .  -x     i  -    j  „ui.^„<.  „„^ 

Bu^SSl,  HunterTTenckes,  Judc/,  Julian,  Kelsey,    Umon  when  and  how  it  pleased  without  any 
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flutboritj  or  anj  terms.    Once  establish  sach  "  Here  was  an  express  recoenition  of  the  ^ 

a  doctrine,  and  the  control  of  the  nation  07er  existence  of  that  State  oatade  of  the  gorenh 

this  subject  yanishes.  mental  Union,  while  her  people  were  a  psit 

"  Bat  it  maj  be  assumed  that  the  consti-  of  the  nation,  and  as  snch  subject  to  the  ao- 

tutional  provision  jost  quoted  iq>plies  to  new  thoritj  and  power  of  that  UnioiL    Since  tU 

States  onlj,  and,  therefore,  not  to  the  case  in  time  no  less  than  ten  States  haye  been  admit' 

hand.    Let  us  briefly  examine  this.  ted,  which  were  formed  without  the  preriou 

"  What  is  it  to  admit  a  State  into  the  Union  ?  authority  of  Congress,  and  yet  were  recognizei 

In  this  debate,  so  feu*,  this  has  not  been  con-  as  existing  States  by  the  acts  passed  for  thd; 

sidered;  but  it  is,  in  my  judgment,  in  an  im-  admission.    They  were,  with  the  years  of  thee 

portant  degree  worthy  of  attention.    It  is  not  admission,  Maine,  1820;  Arkansas  and  IGclii* 

to  admit  tiie  people  of  a  State  into  the  nation,  gan,  1836;  Florida  and  Iowa,  1845;  Califor* 

for  they  are  already  a  part  of  the  nation,  nia,  1850;  Oregon,  1859;  Kansas,  1861;  Wot 

When,  therefore,  a  State  is  admitted  into  the  Virginia,  1862;  and  Nebraska,  1867.   If  tbeM 

Union,  it  is  not  into  the  Union  of  the  people  &cts  show  any  thing,  they  show  that  it  hrno^ 

as  a  nation,  but  into  the  Union  formed  under  in  all  the  history  of  the  Goyemment,  been  Iidd 

the  Constitution  for  purposes  of  goyemment.  that  a  State  is  dependent  upon  its  admi^oi 

It  is  admitted  to  participate  as  a  body-poUtio  into  the  Union  for  its  existence  as  a  State,  it 

in  the  Goyemment  formed  by  that  Oonstitu-  cannot   be   admitted  into  the  governmental 

tion,  in  which  the  people  composing  the  State  Union  unless  it  be  organized  as  a  State;  botit 

had  no  preyious  participation,  or  whose  par-  may  be  so  organized  and  exist  without  bein; 

ticipation  had  been  broken  off.    This,  I  take  so  admitted.    Hence  result  two  important  de 

it,  IS  the  meaning  of  the  admission  of  a  State  ductions.    The  first  is,  that  as  long  as  a  State 

into  the  Union,  except  as  in  the  case  of  Texas,  is  outside  of  participation  in  the  GoTernmeot 

where  a  foreign  people  are,  by  the  act  of  ad-  of  the  Union,  from  whateyer  cause,  it  baa, 

mission  into  the  goyemmental  Union,  also  ad-  when  it  seek^  admission  to  that  participatioQ, 

mitted  into  the  Union  of  the  people  as  a  nation,  the  status  and  character  of  a  new  State.  Tbii 

which  latter  Union,  let  it  be  remembered,  ante-  is,  it  is  just  as  much  out,  just  as  much  to  be 

dates  the  former,  for  it  has  existed  since  the  admitted,  just  as  much  dependent  on  the  viQ 

assembling  of  the  Continental  Congress  in  Sep-  of  Congress  for  its  admission,  when  it  has,  br 

tember,  1774,  outside  and  independent  of^  as  its  own  act  of  rebellion,  seyered  its  practical 

well  as  anterior  to,  any  Constitution  or  written  relations  with  the  goyemmental  Union,  » 

form  of  goyemment  whateyer.  when  it  first  seeks  admission  into  it  aa  a  new- 

"  If  these  ylews  be  correct,  it  follows  that  bom  State,  and  therefore  falls  within  the  »^ope 
the  word  'new '  in  this  clause  of  the  Constitu-  of  the  power  of  Congress  to  admit  *  new  Sure 
tion  does  not  confine  the  action  of  Congress  in  into  this  Union.'  Ky  second  deduction  i^ 
the  premises  to  the  original  admission  of  States  that  being  a  State  Ae  fdetOf  though  not  jet  ii| 
into  the  Union.  That  word,  if  it  haye  any  the  goyemmental  Union,  or  with  its  practical 
special  significance  there — which  I  think  it  has  relations  thereto  seyered  by  its  own  act,  it  '^ 
not — ^applies  to  all  States  which  are  outside  of  capable  of  acting  as  a  State,  and  binding  itseli' 
the  goyemmental  Union,  and  dependent  on  as  such,  especially  in  aU  matters  pertaining  to 
the  action  of  Congress  for  their  admission  into  its  admission  or  readmission  into  the  TnioQ- 
that  Union.  If  not,  had  the  rebel  States  sue-  If  this  be  not  so,  how  could  conditions  be  pro- 
ceeded in  establishing  themsclyes  as  an  inde-  posed  to  it  by  Congress,  to  be  assented  to  be 
pendent  and  separate  nation,  they  might  haye  lore  its  admission,  as  has  been  heretofore  done. 
remained  such  for  a  hundred  years,  and  then  To  ask  the  question  is  to  answer  it.  If  a  ^^^^^ 
come  back,  in  defiance  of  Congress,  into  the  at  all,  it  may  contract  as  a  State;  if  not  a  State, 
goyemmental  Union  upon  their  own  terms,  or  with  power  to  contract,  to  propose  conditions 
without  any  terms.  for  its  acceptance  would  be  absurd. 

*^  If,  then,  it  be  tme  that  the  admission  of  a  "  Sir,  I  see  all  this  clearly,  whether  I  have 
State  into  the  Union  is  merely  its  admission  to  succeeded  or  not  in  showing  it  to  others.  1 
a  participation  in  the  goyemment  of  the  Union,  see  that  the  insurgent  Stat^  by  their  rebel- 
it  ^sposes  of  a  common  error  which  probably  lion,  seyered  their  practical  relations  to  the 
is  entertained  by  many,  to  wit :  that  no  por-  goyemmental  Union,  but  did  not  sever  them- 
tion  of  the  people  can  become  a  State  until  selyes  from  the  union  of  the  people  as  a  i^* 
they  are  admitted  as  a  State  into  the  Union,  tion.  They  were  out  of  the  Union,  and  at  tbe 
The  history  of  the  Goyemment,  in  my  opinion,  same  time  not  out  of  it ;  an  apparent  parados 
disproyes  this.  The  State  of  Vermont  was  the  when  you  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  the  word 
first  admitted  into  the  Union  after  the  adop-  Union  in  the  clause  of  the  Constitution  nov 
tion  of  the  Constitution.  She  came  in  in  1791,  before  us  means  the  goyemmental  l^n>o° 
without  any  preyious  authority  from  Congress  formed  by  the  Constitution,  and  not  the  popu* 
for  her  organization  as  a  State,  and  the  act  for  lar  Union  formed  nearly  fourteen  years  before 
her  admission  had  this  preamble :  the  Constitution  took  effect,  and  which  the 

The  State  of  Vermont  havmg  petitioned  the  Con-  ponstitution  was  avowedly  ip^^ded  to  mi^« 

gross  to  be  admitted  as  a  member  of  the  United  ™or«  perfect.'    Those  practical  relations,  w 

tates.  all  purposes  of  goyemment  under  the  Oonsn* 
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tQtion,  were  dissolved  bj  war  for  fonr  years,  State  is  admitted  into  the  Union  '  on  an  eqnal 
andhavenever  jet  been  restored.  Why?  Be-  footing  with  the  original  States.*  Does  that 
cause  the  terms  of  restoration  prescribed  by  import  that  the  new  State  is  eqnal  to  any  other 
Congress  have  never  yet  been  mlfiUed.  Had  State  ?  By  no  means ;  bnt  that  it  is  admitted 
not  Confess  the  right  to  prescribe  those  to  take  part  in  the  Government  of  the  Union 
terms  1  Had  it  not  a  right  to  say  when  and  on  an  equal  footing  with  the  others ;  possessing 
on  what  conditions  those  rebel  States  might  its  relative  share  of  power,  snbject  to  its  rela- 
again  take  part  in  the  Government  they  had  tive  quantum  of  burdens,  and  eigoying  alike 
renonnced,  warred  against,  and  attempted  to  with  the  others  the  rights,  immunities,  and 
overthrow?  If  not,  iJaen  are  we  conquered  by  privileges  secured  by  the  Constitution  to  the 
the  conquered,  and  our  fathers  formed  a  Gov-  States  respectively,  as  participants  in  that  Gov- 
ernment which  has  no  power  to  keep  itself  out  emment.  It  therefore  follows  that  when  a  State 
of  the  hands  of  its  enemies  and  destroyers?  If  is  admitted  with  her  two  Senators,  she  is  the 
this  be  true,  then  should  our  cry  be,  not '  Vm  exact  coequ&l  of  every  other  State  in  this  body ; 
tktit/''  but  *  Va  vietoril  *  Woe  to  the  con-  and  if  she  have  the  number  of  Representatives 
qnerorl  woe  to  the  conqueror  I  But,  sir,  I  which  her  population  entitles  her  to,  she  is 
leave  the  letter  of  the  Constitution,  and  invoke  relatively,  as  nearly  as  practicable,  the  coequal 
the  decidon  of  this  question  on  higher  grounds,  of  every  other  State  in  the  House  of  Represent- 
"  No  nation  can  live  and  not  have  the  abso-  atives ;  and,  therefore,  for  all  purposes  of  par- 
kte  and  unassailable  right,  through  its  very  ticipation  in  the  governmental  Union,-  is  on 
oistence,  as  a  nation,  to  say  who  may  and  who  an  equal  footing  with  the  original  States ;  and 
ma?  not  share  in  its  government.  To  say  that  this  is  the  whole  scope  of  the  vaunted  equality 
rebels,  because  they  constitute  States,  cannot  of  States.  Internally  tiiey  may  be,  as  we  all 
be  for  their  rebellion  debarred  from  a  share  in  Imow  t^ey  are,  totally  unequal  in  every  material, 
that  Government,  is  to  set  a  part  above  the  moral,  and  political  respect,  but  in  their  rela- 
whole,  to  break  down  constitutions  and  laws,  tions  to  the  Government  of  the  Union  they  are 
and  to  snap  every  ligament  which  can  bind  a  as  nearly  on  an  equal  footing  as  they  can  well 
people  in  unity  of  popular  or  governmental  be  put. 

organization.  And  as  the  greater  includes  the  ^'  Sir,  in  reauiring  Arkansas  never  to  deny  or 
less,  if  you  can  debar  them  you  can  readmit  abridge  the  elective  franchise  to  any  person  on 
them  on  terms,  such  terms  as  you  please,  and  account  of  his  color,  do  we  deprive  her  of  that 
the  Constitation  affords  them  no  remedy,  equal  footine  ?  Do  we  thereby  take  away  her 
When,  therefore,  as  in  this  amendment,  you  equal  participation  in  the  Government  of  the 
say  to  Arkansas  that  she  may  come  back  upon  Union  ?  Not  in  the  least  degree.  If  not,  we 
the  condition  therein  expressed,  you  exercise  violate  no  part  of  the  Constitution  in  exacting 
a  clear  and  undoubted  right,  for  which  you  find  from  her  this  guarantee  of  the  rights  of  citi- 
a  warrant  not  only  in  the  Constitution,  but  in  zens  of  the  United  States,  whose  i^hts  we  are 
that  primal  law  of  self-preservation,  which  bound  by  honor  and  justice  to  protect  and  de- 
belongs  to  nations  as  well  as  individuals,  and  fend." 

is  high  above  all  constitutions.  Mr.  Johnson,  of  Maryland,  followed,  saying : 

^^fiatSenatorsaasert  that  to  impose  this  con-  "Mr.  President,  the  question  which  is  before 

dltion  on  Arkansas  is  to  deprive  her  of  equality  the  Senate  on  the  bill  which  is  now  upon  the 

Among  the  States.   Sir,  what  means  this  much-  table  is  a  very  interesting  one ;  and  although 

talked-of  equality  of  States  ?    Does  it  depend  the  honorable  member   from   Missouri  (Mr. 

OQ  their  internal  organization?   If  one  State  Drake)  and  those  who  concur  with  him  think 

lets  negroes  vote,  and  another  does  not,  is  there  that  Congress  has  the  power  to  impose  such 

therefore  inequality  between  them?  If  one  lets  conditions  as  are  suggested,  I  think  it  v^ry  clear 

women  or  foreigners,  or  Indians  or  Chinamen  that  the  power  does  not  exist.    The  condition 

vote,  and  others  do  not,  is  there  for  that  rea-  in  the  biO  as  reported  by  the  Judiciary  Com- 

son  inequality  between  them  ?    If  one  requires  mittee  is,  that  the  right  of  suffrage  as  it  now 

&  property  qualification  in  voters,  and  another  exists,  or  will  exist  under  the  constitution  of 

does  not,  are  they  therefore  xmequal  ?  I  look  in  the  State  if  the  State  should  be  admitted,  shall 

vain  for  any  such  inequality.     But  suppose  it  not  at  any  time  be  changed  so  as  to  take  from 

to  ex^t,  where  is  there  any  thing  in  the  Con-  the  parties  who  are  entitled  to  vote  under  the 

Btitution  which  forbids  it  ?  There  is  not  a  word  present  constitution  that  right  hereafter.    I 

tliere  about  the  equality  of  the  States,  except  suppose,  if  any  thing  be  true,  whether  we  con- 

^  the  single  point  of  representation  in  this  suit  the  debates  in  the  convention  by  which  the 

^nate.    In  every  other  respect,  even  in  rep-  Constitution  was  framed,  or  consult  the  debates 

resentation  in  the  other  branch  of  Congress,  in  the  several  conventions  by  which  the  Con- 

^e  States  were  unequal  at  the  adoption  of  the  stitution  was  ratified,  or  consult  tiie  words  of 

Constitution,  and  have  been  so  ever  since,  and  the  Constitution  itself  and  the  interpretation 

^1  continue  to  be  so  always.  put  upon  it  in  the  particular  in  question,  nothing 

^' There  is  a  gross  mistake  or  perversion  in  all  is  more  clear  than  that  the  States  were  left  to 

tuiatalkabouttheequality  of  the  States,  which  control  the  franchise  among  themselves  just 

proceeds,  doubtless,  from  the  language  of  the  as  they  had  the  authority  to  control  it  before 

acts  admitting  new  States,  declaring  that  a  the  Constitution  was  adopted. 
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"  The  honorable  member  from  Missouri  asked,  tee  has  made  a  report  upon  the  sereral  bills  or 
and  I  think  it  was  asked  again  hj  some  one  of  resolutions  which  from  time  to  time  have  been 
the  other  Senators  upon  the  floor,  Whether  referred  to  that  comnuttee,  providing  for  the 
there  was  any  thing  in  the  Constitution  of  the  regulation  of  suffrage  throughout  the  Stataby 
United  States  which  declares  that  the  States  act  of  Congress ;  but  I  suppose  that  that  prop- 
shall  be  equal.  The  inference  inyolved  in  the  option,  if  it  shall  be  brought  before  the  Seoate 
question  is  true,  if  it  is  intended  merely  to  by  the  committee,  will  never  receive  the  sane- 
inquire  whether  there  are  any  express  terms  to  tion  of  this  body.  I  think  all  the  indicatiois 
be  found  in  the  Constitution  declaring  the  of  the  opinions  of  the  members  of  the  bodj 
equality  of  the  States ;  but,  although  there  are  show  that  they  do  not  believe  the  General  Gor- 
no  such  express  terms,  it  seems  to  me  to  be  emment  has  that  authority, 
clear,  beyond  oH  reasonable  doubt,  and  that  ^^  Assuming,  then,  that  it  has  not  the  anthor- 
the  Government  coidd  not  exist  if  it  was  other-  ity  to  interfere  with  the  States  which  are  m 
wise,  that  there  is  absolute  equality  among  in  the  Union  beyond  all  dispute,  the  question 
the  States,  as  far  as  a  question  of  this  descrip-  immediately  before  us  is  (to  take  the  case  of 
tion  is  concerned.  That  state  of  equality  is  to  be  Arkansas  as  the  immediate  one  now  pendinsi, 
gathered  from  almost  every  source.  First,  the  assuming  that  Arkansas  is  not  now  a  State  bat 
Convention  itself  was  called  by  the  people  of  is  to  become  a  State  by  our  legidation,  cin 
the  States,  acting  in  their  separate  capacity  of  we  impose  it  upon  her  as  a  condition  that  sht 
people  of  the  several  States.  The  States  were  shall  surrender  the  right  to  regulate  her  fran- 
represented  in  the  Convention  as  equals,  each  chise  so  that' at  no  time  hereafter  can  she  inter- 
having  the  same  voice.  The  Constitution  fere  with  it  in  contravention  of  the  condition 
adopted  by  the  Convention  was  submitted  to  upon  which  alone  we  agree  to  admit  heri  If 
the  States  afterward  as  equals ;  and  if  we  we  have  that  power,  there  is  some  war,  of 
look  into  the  Constitution  itself  we  find  that  course,  of  making  its  exertion  effectual.  Bat 
all  the  provisions,  which  relate  to  the  States  as  must  be  true.  It  can  never  be  tme  that  the 
such,  show  that  in  the  intendment  of  the  Con-  General  Government  has  a  power  which  it  can- 
vention  they  were  considered  as  equal.  not  exert  practically.    A  former  President  of 

"Their  representation  in  the  House  of  Repre-  the  United  States  told  us  that  he  was  of  m 

sentatives  is  founded  upon  the  idea  of  equality;  opinion ;  that  although  he  believed  the  States 

their  representation  in  this  Chamber  is  founded  had  no  authority  to  secede  from  the  Union, 

upon  that  idea ;  and  the  Constitution  provides  and  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  General  Gov- 

that  that  equality  shall  not  at  any  time,  even  emment  to  prevent  it,  yet  that  it  had  no  power 

by  an  amendment  of  the    Constitution,  be  to  enable  it  to  execute  that  duty.    That  is  not 

changed.    If  we  look  at  the  nature  of  a  State  my  view.    I  think  that  all  the  powers  that  are 

government,  the  object  of  retaining  the  State  vested  in  the  General  Government  it  has  tne 

government,  so  to  speak,  or  rather  the  purpose  means  by  legislation  to  execute^  where  tMj 

of  creating  a  general  government  endowed  with  fail  to  execute  themselves  by  theif  very  natare. 
only  certain  specified  powers,  and  the  tenth        "  If  it  is  so,  Mr.  President,  that  the  power 

amendment  of  the  Constitution  which  says  in  exists  in  relation  to  a  State  which  is  not  now 

so  many  words  that  all  the  powers  not  dele-  in  the  Union,  but  is  to  be  brought  mto  toe 

gated  to  the  General  Government  are  to  be  Union,  and  we  impose  it,  then  what  hecom» 

considered  as  expressly  reserved  to  the  States,  of  the  equality  of  the  States?    Arkansas,  ti^ 

or  the  people  of  the  States  respectively,  we  being  done,  cannot  change  her  franchise  w 

are  led,  as  I  think,  only  to  one  conclusion,  regulated  by  the  Constitution,  and  made  by 

andthatis,that  in  the  judgment  of  the  framers  a  condition  of  the  admission  of  the  ^^ 

of  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  and  ITew  York  can ;  and  so  can  every  other  ota 

of  the  people  by  whom  it  was  adopted,  the  now  in  the  Union,  not  only  without  the  w  * 

States  were  esteemed  to  be  equal  in  all  the  sent  of  Congress,  but  against  its  le^slation. 

powers  which  they  had  not  agreed  to  transfer  other  wor^  as  far  as  New  York  is  o?^^"^^ 

to  the  General  Government.    That  being  so,  she  is  now  just  as  absolutely  the  mistress 

the  moment  we  ascertain  in  any  particular  in-  the  power  to  regulate  the  fr*^°^^®.*^  ^  c*«t43 

stance  whether  the  power  in  question  has  or  before  the  Constitution  of  the  United  dw 

has  not  been  delegated  to  the  General  Gov-  was  adopt^ed.    So  is  Maryland;  ^.  *^.Jlfijgj 

emment,  and  the  result  of  the  examination  is  other  States;  but  Arkansas  comos  in  witn   ^ 

that  there  has  been  no  such  delegation,  then  power  denied  her ;  and  that  is  inequality, 

the  power  is  in  the  States,  not  only  from  the  we  have  the  riffht  to  exclude  her  except  nv 

nature  of  the  General  Government,  but  by  the  condition  that  she  will  abandon  forever 

force  of  the  tenth  amendment  of  the  Constitu-  possession  of  that  power  which  belongs  to  ^^ 

tion  which  reserves  to  the  States  that  power,  the  other  States,  why  have  we  not  the  ri^fl 

"I^  then,  the  General  Government  has  not  exclude  her  if  she  will  not  abandon  aii    , 

the  power  to  interfere  with  the  franchise  so  as  other  powers  that  belong  to  the  other  pw  ^^ 

to  take  from  the  States  the  absolute  and  uncon-  Why  not  regulate  the  number  of  ^^^^?-^ 

trollable  power  to  regulate  it  directly,  it  would  Legislature  is  to  be  composed!    ^^^^^^x 

seem  to  follow  that  they  cannot  do  it  indirectly,  vide  that  there  shdl  be  only  one  branon  f       J 

I  do  not  know  whether  the  Judiciary  Conmiit-  not  provide  that  her  judiciary  shall  be  lor 
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or  for  a  term  of  years?   VThj  not  say  that  they  they  were  to  be  navigable)  were  as  much  under 

shall  not  be  composed  of  lawyers  or  profes-  the  control  of  the  State  as  are  the  waters  within 

donal  men?    Oan  any  reason  be  given?  the  limits  of  the  older  States;  and  whatever 

**If  the  power  is  in  Congress  to  impose  con-  power,  therefore,  is  in  its  nature,  with  reference 

ditions  which  will  limit  the  power  of  a  State  to  the  waters,  mnnicipd,  is  in  the  States,  not 

by  a  condition  denying  to  her  the  right  to  reg-  in  the  Government  of  the  United  States/' 
olftte  the  franchise,  I  cannot  see  how  any  such       Mr.  Henderson,  of  Missouri,  offered  the  fol- 

distinction  oan  be  made.    As  the  honorable  lowing  amendment  to  the  amendment  of  Mr. 

member  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Morton)  suggested  Drake,  to  be  inserted  after  the  word  ^^  that." 
the  other  day,  tf  the  power  exists,  why  can  she       g^^  State,  in  fixing  the  qualifications  of  electors 

not  agree  to  abandon  her  right  to  be  repre-  therein,   shall  not  be   anthomed  to  discriminate 

sented  npon  this  floor  by  two  Senators;  agree  aoainst  an^ person  on  account  of  race,  color,  or  pre* 

that  she  shall  only  have  one,  or  that  she  shall  ^oub  condition ;  and,  also,  on  the  further  condition 

have  none ;  agree  that  her  representation  in  the  exduded^frSm  the  Wflto  ^of  "SSc^tiolJ^^or^  be  d^^ 

other  House  shall  not  be  regulated  by  the  rules  privedofanequal^shi^of  them^one^sOTitherfund^ 

DT  which  representation  m  the  other  House  on  created  or  used  by  public  authority  to  promote  edu- 

the  part  of  the  remaining  States  is  regulated  cation  in  said  State, 
by  the  Constitution?    Why  not  provide  that       It  was  rejected. 

her  citizens  shall  not  be  at  liberty  to  sue  in       YEAs-Messrs.  Buokalow,  DoolittJe,  Henderson, 

the  coarts  of  the  United  States,  or  that  they  Hendricks,  and  Boss— 6. 

shall  be  compelled  to  sue  alone  in  the  courta  Nats — Messrs.  Bayiud.  Cameron,  Cattell,  Chan- 
of  the  United  States  ?  In  a  word,  upon  what  ^^'t  ^""h  Conl^ng,  Corfeett,  I>rake^  Feny,  tVeling- 
»^»<»;i  irv^Aoiw  *<.oa^,i»T>i«  «««  u  1.A  ^«?«  huysen,  Harlan, Howe,  Johnson,  McCreery.Momll of 
ground  logicaDy,  reasonably,  can  it  be  mam-  Miine,lMorriU  of  VerJnont,  Nye,  Patterson  of  Ten- 
tamed  that  Congress  has  the  authority  to  take  nessee,  Pomeroy,  Ramsey,  Stewart,  Thayer.  Tipton, 
from  a  State  the  right  to  regulate  the  franchise  TrumbuU.  Van  winkle,  Vickers,  Wade,  willey,  wil- 
by  way  of  a  condition  to  her  admission  into  the  liam*,  and  Yates— 80.  r,  *  t. 
Tnion,  which  will  not  lead  to  the  demonstra-  .  ABBraT-Mesars.  Anthony,  Conness,  Cragm^  Da- 
^Auv^  *r«MXM  jwMAA  ±±s^  *«*^*  i.v  i.uv^v^uivuom  a             Dixon,  Edmunds,  Fessenden,  Fowler,  Grmnes, 

tion  of  the  power  m  Congress  to  deny  to  her  HoVard,  fforgan,  Morton,  NortonTPatterson  of  New 

any  and  every  other  of  the  sovereign  rights  Hampshire,  Sanlsbuiy,  Shennan,  Sprague,  Sumner, 

which  belong  to  the  other  States  of  the  Union?  and  Wilson— 19. 

**Now,  Mr.  President  if  we  have  the  power       xhe  amendment  was  then  agreed  to,  by  the 

which  the  condition  of  the  bill  assumes  that  following  vote  * 

we  do  Powew.  and  which  the  condition  of  my       YEAS-Messrs.' Cameron,  Cattell,  Chandler,  Cole, 

friend  irom  Missouri  also  assumes  us  to  pos-  Conkling,  Cragin,  Drake,  Fessenden,  Frclinghuy- 

Kse,  it  is  because  the  subject  of  the  power  is  sen^  H^an,  Henderson,  Howe,  Johnson,  Mornll  of 

with  us,  and  that  subject  is  the  franchise.    If  Maine,  Morrill  of  Vermont,  Nv6,  Patterson  of  New 


.  ^.     -  .  *,-..-—.>««.-..  ^.^..a,.,  ^«^«..w..,  ww»«««v.  Doo- 

nght  to  impose  little,  Feny,  Fowler,  Hendricks,  McCreeiy,  Patter- 

this  condition,  we  have  the  right  to  impose  any  son  of  Tetmessee,  Boss,  Van  Wmkle,  Vickers,  Wil- 

other  condition  which  may  affect  that  power.  ^^J;  ^^  Williams— 14.                        ^    .    ^.' 

We  M.r  impo^  it,  thei^fore,  aa  a  condition  of  E^^"SrGSi&w^'SS:'S'^l'n?S^?.' 

the  admission  that  the  State  will  allow  women  ton,  Pomeroy,  Saulsbury,  Shennan,  and  Sprsgue— 14. 

to  vote;  that  she  will  permit  minors  to  vote;  -.r     tt    j  •  i        i- t  j.         ^u               j  j. 

that  she  wUl  permit  aliens  to  vote.    If  we  have  ,  ?f  ""•  Hendricks,  of  Indiana,  then  moved  to 

the  power  to  say  that  she  must  permit  through  ^^^.  ^^*  ^  **^®  ^PT®^!?}®  *^^  .»"  ^  J^® 

iJl  tune  a  black  man  to  vote,  we  have  the  right  ^t^^^^«  clause  of  the  biU,  and  insert  the  fol- 

ro  sav  that  she  must,  at  all  times,  permit  every-  ^^'''^^  • 

body  else  to  vote  who  happens  to  be  within  the  That  the  State  of  Arkansas  is  hereby  declared  re- 

Sute  «t  the  time  of  herelection.    Will  any-  ^^.'^^i/^lSS.'SSSeSTb^  ^^ntel '^ 

t'Ody  pretend  that  our  powers  are  as  extensive  Senators  and  Bepresentotives  in  Congress. 

ss  these  suppositions  imagine?    I  think  not.  -^.              .    i.  j       ^n 

**The  error  of  the  argument  upon  the  other  This  was  rejected,  as  follows : 

side,  if  it  be  erroneous,  as  I  think  it  manifestly  ,.  T*^S.-M®'S"-,^»?f^t,  Buckdew,  Corbett.  Doo 

ia  t<  ;»  «.^n./^o:«.»  #i««f  C4-«4^.^fl  ^^*\^ia  TT«;^«  r»««  httle.  Ferry,  Fowler,  Hendncks,  Johnson,  McCreeiy, 

a,  B  in  ropposing  that  States  of  this  Union  can  p^tt^rs^n  hi  New  Hampshire,  Patterson  'of  Tennei' 

exirt  if  deprived  by  the  legislation  of  Congress  gee.  Boss,  Van  Winkle,  Tickers,  and  Willey— 16. 

of  any  right  growing  out  of  any  power  not  Nats— Messrs.  Cameron.  Cattell,  Chandler,  Cole, 

icluded  within  those  delegated  to  tne  General  Conkling,  Cragin,  Drake.  Fessenden,  FreUnghuysen, 

Government.    In  the  case  of  Pollard's  Lessee  Sontl?ye  ^prmew   Bi^s^y^sii^^ 

tj.  Hagan,  m  8  Howard,  it  was  held  that  whether  sumner,  Thara,  Tipton,  Trumbiu,  Wade,  Villiamsl 

tbe  navigable  waters  of  Alabama  were  made  Wilson,  and  Tates— 26. 


mimaterial;  the  waters  still  (notwitlistanding       Mr.  Ferry,  of  Connecticut,  when  the  bill 
the  State  was  admitted  upon  the  condition  that    was  reported  to  the  Senate,  offered  the  fol- 
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lowing  amendment — ^io  strike  out  all  after  the 
enactmg  clause,  and  insert  the  follo>nng : 

That  tho  State  of  Arkansas  is  entitled  and  ad- 
mitted to  representation  in  Congress  as  one  of  the 
States  of  the  Union. 

It  was  rejected,  by  the  following  vote : 

Yeas— Messrs.  Bayard,  Baokalew,  Oonkling,  Cor- 
bett,  Doolittle,  Ferry,  f^essenden.  Hendricks,  Mo- 
Creery,  Patterson  of  liew  Hampsliire,  Patterson  of 
Tennessee,  Boss,  Saolsbory,  Trumbull,  Van  Winkle, 
Vickers,  Willey,  and  WiUiams— 18. 

Nats — ^Messrs.  Cameron,  Cattell,  Chandler.  Cole, 
Cragin,  Drake,  FreUnghuysen,  Hiurlan,  Henderson, 
Howe,  Morrill  of  Vermont,  Nye,  Pomeroy,  Bamsey, 
Sherman,  Stewart,  Sumner,  Thayer,  Tipton,  Wade, 
Wilson,  and  Yates— 32. 

Absent — ^Messrs.  Anthony^onness,  Davis,  Dixon, 
Edmunds.  Fowler.  Grimes,  Howard,  Johnson,  Mor- 
gan. Momll  of  Mame,  Morton,  Norton,  and  Sprague 

The  bill  was  then  passed,  by  the  following 
vote: 

Ybas— Messrs.  Anthony,  Cameron,  Cattell,  Chan- 
dler, Cole,  Conkling,  Corbett,  Cradn,  Drake,  Ed- 
munds, Fessenden,  iVelinghuysen^  Harlan,  Hender- 
son, Howe,  Morrill  of  Maine.  M!orriU  of  Vermont,  Nye, 
Patterson  of  New  Hampshire,  Pomeroy,  Bamsey, 
Boss,  Sherman,  Stewart,  Sumner,Thayer^Tipton, 
Trumbull,  Van  Winkle,  Wade,  Willey,  Wilhams, 
Wilson,  and  Yates— 84. 

Nats— Messrs.  Bayard,  Buokalew,  Doolittle,  Hen- 
dricksj  MoCreery,  Patterson  of  Tennessee,  Baulsbury, 
and  Viokers — 8. 

Absent — ^Messrs.  Conness,  Davis,  Dixon,  Feny, 
Fowler,  Qrimes,  Howard,  Johnson,  Morgan,  Morton, 
Norton,  and  Sprague — 12. 

The  bill  was  returned,  without  the  Presi- 
dent's signature,  accompanied  with  the  follow- 
ing message : 

To  the  HouM  of  BeprettntativM  : 

I  return  without  my  signature  a  bUl  entitled  "  An 
Act  to  admit  the  State  of  Arkansas  to  representation 
in  Congress." 

The  approval  of  this  bill  would  be  an  admission  on 
the  part  of  the  Executive  that  the  act  for  the  more 
ei&cient  government  of  the  rebel  States,  passed 
March  2, 1867,  and  the  act  supplementary^  thereto, 
were  proper  and  constitutional.  My  opinion,  how- 
ever, m  reference  to  these  measures  has  undergone 
no  coange.  but,  on  the  contrary,  has  been  strex^^th- 
ened  by  the  results  which  have  attended  their  exe- 
cution. 

Even  were  this  not  the  case,  I  could  not  consent  to 
a  bill  which  is  based  upon  the  assumption  either  that 
by  an  act  of  rebellion  of  a  portion  of  its  people  the 
State  of  Arkansas  seceded  from  the  Union,  or  that 
Congress  may,  at  its  pleasure,  expel  or  exclude  a 
State  from  the  Union,  or  interrupt  its  relations 
with  the  Qovemment  by  arbitrarily  depriving  it  of 
representation  in  the  Senate  and  House  or  Bepresent- 
atives.  If  Arkansas  is  a  State  not  in  the  Umon,  this 
bill  does  not  admit  it  as  a  St^  into  the  Union.  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  Arkansas  is  a  State  in  the  Union, 
no  legislation  is  necessary  to  declare  it  entitled  *^  to 
representation  in  Congress  as  one  of  the  States  of  the 
Union.'*  The  Constitution  already  declares  that 
'*  each  State  shall  have  at  least  one  Bepresentative ; " 
**  that  the  Senate  shall  be  composed  oi  two  Senators 
from  each  State ; ''  and  *^  that  no  State  without  ita 
consent  shall  be  deprived  of  its  suffrage  in  the  Sen- 
ate." 

That  instrument  also  makes  each  House  **the 
judges  of  the  elections,  returns,  and  oualifications  of 
its  own  members,"  and  therefore  all  that  is  now  ne- 
cessary to  restore  Arkansas  in  all  its  constitutional 
relations  to  the  Qovernment  is  the  decision  by  each 


House  upon  the  eli^bility  of  those  who,  pi 
their  oreaentials,  churn  seats  in  the  respectire  Hol 
of  Congress.  This  is  the  plain  and  simple  pbu 
the  Constitution ;  and,  believing  that  had  it  bm  ~ 
sued  when  Congress  assembled  in  the  month  of 
oember,  1866,  the  restoration  of  the  States  would  1 
since  have  been  completed,  I  once  a^ain  reoommi 
that  it  be  adopted  by  each  House  m  prefereDceM 
legislation  which  I  respectfully  submit  is  not  only  of 
at  least  doubtfid  constitutionality,  and  therefore  un- 
wise and  danrorouB  as  a  precedent,  but  Ib  umeeei- 
saiy,  not soefiSctive  in  its  operations  ss  the  modi 
prescribed  by  the  Constitution,  involves  the  add- 
tional  delay,  and  from  its  terms  may  bo  taken  ntlMf 
as  applicable  to  a  Territory  about  to  be  admitted « 
one  of  the  United  Stotes  than  to  a  State  which  htt 
occupied  a  place  in  the  Union  for  upward  of  s  quiw 
of  a  century. 

The  bill  dedaies  the  State  of  Arkansas  entitle 
a&d  admitted  to  representation  in  Congress  ss  one  Oi 
the  States  of  the  Union  upon  the  following  foada- 
mental  condition :  ' 

That  the  Constitution  of  Aricansas  shall  nerer  be  fo 
amended  or  changed  as  to  deprive  any  cithsen  or  tm  of 
citizens  of  the  United  States  of  the  right  to  rote  who  ire 
entitled  to  vote  by  the  Constitution  herein  reeogDited,  ex- 
cept as  a  punishment  for  such  crimesas  are  now  fekxua 
at  common  law,  whereof  they  shall  be  duly  conricted 
under  laws  equally  applicable  to  all  the  inhsblUnti  cr 
said  State:  Provided,  That  any  alteration  of  saidO(io!&- 
tation,  prospective  in  its  effect,  may  he  made  hi  regtrau 
the  time  and  pUce  of  residence  of  voters. 

I  have  been  unable  to  find  in  the  Constitotion  of 
the  United  States  any  warrant  for  the  exercise  of  tt< 
authority  thus  claimed  by  Congress.  In  assumin*' 
the  power  to  impose  a  '^^fundamental  condition 
upon  a  State  which  has  been  duly  admitted  into  the  | 
Union  on  an  equal  footing  with  the  original  Ststes,  m 
all  respects  whatever.  Congress  asserts  a  right  to  e c* 
ter  a  State  as  it  may  a  Territoiy,  and  to  regulstethe 
highest  prerogative  of  a  free  people— the  decbve 
franchise.  This  question  is  reserved  by  the  Cobsc- 
tution  to  the  States  themselves,  and  to  concede  to 
Congress  the  power  to  regulate  this  subject  would  m 
to  reverse  the  fundamental  principle  of  the  Bepubue, 
and  to  place  in  the  hands  of  the  Federal  Gotere- 
ment  (which  is  the  creature  of  the  States)  the  sot- 
ereignty  which  justiy  belongs  to  the  States  or  tje 
people,  to  the  true  source  of  all  political  po'^^J^ 
whom  our  Federal  system  was  created,  and  to  vb^Jw 
will  all  is  subordinate. 

The  bill  fails  to  provide  in  what  manner  the  State 
of  ArKansas  is  to  signify  its  acceptance  of  the  'no* 
damental  condition "  which  Congress  cndesTpB  to 
make  unalterable  and  irrevocable.  Nor  does  it  prj* 
scribe  the  penalty  to  be  imposed  should  the  pe^'?* 
of  the  State  amend  or  change  the  particular  portion. 
of  the  Constitution  which  it  is  one  of  the  purpoges 
of  the  bill  to  perpetuate,  but  leaves  them  ^^^ 
tainty  and  doubt  as  to  the  consequenoes  of  stKO 
action,  when  the  circumstances  under  which  this  J^w 
Btitution  has  been  brought  to  the  attention  of  i  in- 
gress are  considered.  It  is  not  unreasonable  to  sof 
pose  that  efforts  will  be  made  to  modify  its  pro"' 
sions,  and  espedally  those  in  respect  to  which  tm- 
measure  prohibits  any  alteration.  It  is  senousi; 
Questioned  whether  the  Constitution  has  d®*^  "° 
iied  by  a  minority  of  the  persons  who,  under  tbe  ac 
of  March  2, 1867,  and  the  acts  supplementary  therew 
were  entitled  to  registration  and  tovotenjwntM 
issue.    Section  ten  <5  the  schedule  provides  thst- 

Ko  person  disqualifled  fh>m  voting  or  refl:isteringand« 
this  constitution  shaU  vote  for  candidates  for  any  omct 
nor  shall  be  permitted  to  rote  for  tiie  ratiflcation orR 
lection  of  the  constitution  at  the  polls  herein  souk» 
Ued. 

Assumed  to  be  in  foroe  before  its  adoption,  m  dij 
regard  to  the  law  of  Congress,  the  ooM^^^^JJ'^J: 
dertakes  to  impose  upon  the  elector  other  wdtann 
conditions.  The  fifth  section  of  the  eighth  srtia 
provides,  that  "  all   persons,  before  registenng 
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Toting,"  must  take  and  subscribe  an  oath  which,  Orth,  Perham,  Phelps.  Kandall,  Baum^Soss,  Selye, 

unoog  others,  contains  the  following  clause :  Btone,  Thomas,  Van  Auken,  Burt  Van  Horn,  Robert 

That  I  accept  the  cItII  and  poUtlcal  equaUty  of  aU  men,  T.  Van  Horn,  Elihu  B.  Washbume,  Thomas  Wil- 

tDd  agree  not  to  attempt  to  deprive  any  person  or  per-  liams,  Stephen  F.  Wilson,  and  Wood— -<i8. 

eoDs.  on  account  of  race,  color,  or  prerloos  condition,  of  t_  j.v  .  a/^T»«+«  *\^^  ^r.*.^  «,««  ««  AvIi^ 

•nypoUtical  or  civil  right,  priyHege,  or  hnmunity,  enjoyed  ^  **^®  Senate,  the  VOt«  was  as  follows : 
by  any  other  class  of  men.  YBAS—Messrs.  Chandler,  Cole,  Conklhig,  Conness, 
It  is  well  known  that  a  very  krge  portion  of  the  Corbett,  Cragin,  Edmunds,  Ferry,  Fessenden,  Har- 
electoni  in  all  the  States,  if  not  a  krge  majority  of  all  J*»^»  ^°T"J?»  Morgan,  MomU  of  Vermont,  Nye,  Pat- 
of  them,  do  not  beUeve  in  or  accipt  fie  poUtical  ^^  ^^  New  Hampshire,  Pomeroy,  Bamsey,  Boss, 
equality  of  Indians,  Mongolians,  or  negroes  with  the  Sc™J?°,^  ^-S™^-  i^l^*^  ?"™S??A  ^^*^m'  Tipton. 
^  to  which  they  belong.    If  the  volters  of  any  of  2>y™^^i»  ^^  Wmkle,  Wade,  WiHey,  Wilson,  and 
the  States  of  the  North  and  West  were  required  to  *^*~*";,           ^        j     -r.    ■      tn    l..,      tt 
take  such  an  oath  as  a  test  of  their  qualfflcation,  ,  Nats— Messrs.  Bayard,   Davis.    Doohttle,   Hen- 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  a  ra^'ority  of  them  g^<f  *»   MoCreeiy,    Patterson   of   Tennessee,   and 
would  remain  from  the  polls  rather  than  comply  with  oftuisoury— 7.                             x»    i_  ••         /<• 
ita  degradinir  condition^  Abseot— Messrs.  Anthony,  Buokalew:  Cameron, 
Ho5  SnSd  to  what  extent  this  test  oath  prevent-  g*f^®"»    g^^^^    ^"^Ji    Fowler,     Frelmphuysen 
ed  the  registration  of  those  who  were  qualified  under  wimes,   Henderson,    Howe,    Johnson,   Morrill  of 
the  laws  of  Congress,  it  is  not  possible  to  know ;  but  ^"^«i  Morton,  Norton,  Viokers,  and  Wilbams— 17. 
that  such  was  its  eflfect,  a*  least  sufficient  to  overcome  xjpon  the  admission  of  the  three  members 
S^tiSti^ntSrci'tt^^^^^^  from' Arkansas  on  June  2411.,  the  foUowing 
Should  tho  people  of  Arkansas,  therefore,  desiring  protest  was  presented  and  entered  on  the  jour- 
to  regulate  the  elective  franchise  so  as  to  make  it  con-  nal : 

fofm  to  the  constitutions  of  a  krge  proportion  of  the  ^he  recognized  presence  of  three  persons  on  the 

^^^!^^^^^  ^^'^ii^V^^^h  °^^^.i>«  Pro^Bions  floor  of  ^^  House  from  tiie  State  of  ^kansas,  sent 

refeired  torn  the  "  fundamental  condition,^'  what  is  ^^^  ^y  mmtaiy  force   acting   under  a  brigidier- 

to  be  the  ooDBequence !    Is  it  intended  that  a  denial  «eneral  of  tiie  Army,  but  nevertheless  daii^  to 

of  representauon  shaU  follow  ?    And  if  so,  mav  we  l^  members  of  tiiis  fcongress,  and  to  share  with  us, 

ttot  dread,  at  some  ftiture  day,  a  recimence  of  the  ^^  Bepresentatives  from  free  States,  in  the  imposi' 

terables  which  have  so  bnj  a^tated  the  country  ?  ^^j^  of  toxes  and  customs  and  other  kws  upon  our  peo- 


oeasuree  wmcu,  looimg  ouij  w  jne  preBcnj,  may  m  ^^^j^y  ^^nst  this  perilous  and  destructive  innova- 
a  few  vcars  renew,  m  an  a^avated  fonn,  tiie  strife  ^^n  upon  the  principles  and  practices  of  our  hitherto 
andbutemcM  caiMcd  by  legislaUon  which  has  proved  constitutional  self-government.     The  so-called  Be- 
to  be  lU-timed  and  unfortunirte  I           _____.._,  construction  Acts,  which  created  the  miUtary  govem- 
nr                      r      «A  ^T^o               JUHJNBUiN.  ^^^j^^  j^  Arkansas  and  like  governments  in  other 
Washctotow,  Jum  20, 1888.  Southern  States,  to  share  with  us  in  the  legislative 
The  bill  Bubsequently  became  a  law,  by  the  P^*^'  ^^  ^«  Nortiiem  and  Western  free  people,  we 
rr.ii^«r:..»  «.«>*-> ;»  ^T.A  ir^r^na^ .  bavc  every  reason  to  believe  have  been  held  to  be 
foUowmg  vote  m  the  House :  unoonstitiltional  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  tiie  United 
Teas — Hcasrs.  Allison,  Ames,  Anderson,  Delos  B.  States,  the  public   declaration  of  which  fact  was 
Ashley,  Bailev,  Banks^  Beaman,  Beatty.   Bemamin,  avoided  only  by  the  extraordinary  and  strange  device 
Benton,  Bingnam,  Blame,  Blair,  JBoutwell,  Buckland,  of  this  Congress  in  snatching  jurisdiction  from  tho 
Boder,  Cake,  Churchill,  Beader  W.  Clarke,  Sidney  court  in  the  McCardle  case  when  such  a  public  deci- 
Claike,  Cobb,  Coburn,  Cook,  Cornell,  Covode,  Cullom,  sion  was  about  to  be  made. 

I>e1ano,  Donnelly,  I)rig^,  Eckley,  Eggleston,  Ela,  Of  the  three  great  branches  of  the  Government  it 

Eliot,  Famsworth,  Femss,  Fen^,  Fields.  Qarfield,  seems,  then,  that  after  the  Executive  vetoed  these 

Griswold,  Harding,  Hawkins,  Hijfby,  Hill,  Hooper,  acts  as  unconstitutional,  the  judiciaiy  abjudicated 

Chester  I).  Hubbard,  Hulbura,  &gersoll,  Jenckes,  them  to  be  so,  while  a  Congress,  the  creation  of  but 

Judd,  Julian,  Kelsey,  Ketcham^  George  V.  Xawrence,  twenty-seven  of  the  thirtv-seven  States  of  the  Union, 

Lincoln,  Loan,  Logan,  Loughndge,  Lvnch,  Mallory,  overrides  these  equal  ana  codrdinate  branches  of  that 

Uarvin,    Maynard,    McCarthy,    MoCluig.   Mercur,  Government,  first  by  voting  down  the  vetoes,  next 

Koore,    Moorhead,    Morrill,    Mullins,     JNewoomb,  by  nullifying  the  judgments  of  the  court !    In  an  era 

0'^>ill,  Paine,  Peters,  Pike,  Pile,  Plants,  Poland,  or  profound  peace,  when  not  an  armed  man  rises 

Polalev.  Pomeroy,  Price,  Bobertson,  Sawver,  Schenck,  against  the  Government  frK>m  the  Potomac  to  the 

Soofield,    Shanks,    Shellabaiger,   Smith,   Spalding,  mo  Grande,  there,  in  ten  States,  our  American  his- 


tridge,  T^ 
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Independence, 


Cadwalader  *C.  Washburn.  Hemy  D.  Wash-  ception,  and  even  anud  the  batties  of  the  Bovolution, 
tion,  'William  B.  Washburn,  Welker,  W illiam  Wil-  conventions  have  been  convoked  through,  and  oon- 
'^^ins,  James  F.  Wilson,  John  T.  Wilson,  Windom,  stitutions  created  by,  the  electors  of  the  States,  the 
Woodbridffe.  and  the  Speaker — 111.  only  authorized  depositaries  of  the  sovereign  power 
Xats  — -Messrs.    Adams.  Archer,    Axtell,   Beck,  of  every  State  without  exterior  dictation  or  domina- 
B^yer,  Brooks,  Cary,  Eldrid^,  Fox,  Getz,  Glossbren-  tion,  as  well  under  the  old  confederation  as  under 
2^,  GoUaday,  Grover,  Haight,  Holman,  Hotchkiss,  the  existing  Federal  Constitution.    The  hardest  and 
Jjlmson,  Jones,  Eerr,  Knott,  McCormick,  Moirissey,  harshest  test  oath  reqmred  from  1766  to  the  peace  of 
Moogen^    Nlblack,   Pruyn,   Bobinson,   Sitgreaves,  1788  was  an  abjuration  oath* of  allegianoe  to  George 
T&b^,  llawrenceS.  Trimble,  Van  Trump,  and  Wood-  HI.,  while  some  of  the  now  so-called  bayonet-made 
nrd — SI.  constitutions  from  the  South  propose  absurd  and 
XoT  Vomre — ^Messrs.  Amell,  James  M.  Ashley,  cruel  tests,  absurd  as  in  Arkansas,  where  is  inter- 
Baker,  Baldwin,  Barnes,  Bamum,  Bromwell,  Broom-  woven  in  the  organic  law  a  mere  party  test  between  the 
all,  BozTy  Chanler,  Dawes,  Dixon,  Dodge,  Finney,  Badical  reoonstructionists  and  the  Democratic  con- 
Gravely,    Halser.   Hopkins,  Asahel   WT  Hubbard,  servatives,  such  as  would  exclude  from  voting,  if  liv- 
Blchard  D.  HuDDard,  Humphrey,  Hunter,  Kelley,  ing  there,  the  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  and 
^tchen.  Eoontz.  LBflin^  William  Lawrence,  Mar-  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Democrats  in  the  free  States 
sliall,  UcCuBougn,  Miller,  Myers,  Nicholson,  Nunn,  (art.  8,  sec.  4),  or  cruel,  as  in  Alabama,  where  no 
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white  man  can  vote  who  will  not  forever  forswear  hia  now  eonatitationallj  act  here  within,  e&nustlj  lai 
own  race  and  color,  and  perjure  himself  b7  swearing,  aolemnly  protest  against  this  violence  upon  oar  Con- 
in  defiance  of  the  law  of  God,  that  the  nesro  is  hia  stitution  and  upon  our  people,  and  do  hereby  coos- 
equal  and  forever  to  be  his  e^ual  at  the  bauot-boz,  in  sel  and  advise  all  friends  or  nopular  goTemmeDt  t) 
the  jury-box,  with  the  cartndge-boz ;  in  the  school,  submit  to  this  force  and  fraua  only  until  at  the  bal- 
in  the  college,  in  house  and  home,  and  by  the  fire-  lot-box,  operating  through  the  elections,  thiB  jzn&t 
side;  in  abort,  in  every  way,  everywhere  (art.  7,  wrong  can  be  put  right.  Thereisno  Uwiatheliad 
sec.  4).                     ^  supreme  over  the  constitutional  law.    There  is  ci 

Now,  in  these  and  the  other  Southern  States,  in  the  government  but  constitutional  government:  tsd 
midst  of  war.  President  Lincoln,  in  his  prodamation.  Hence  all  bayonet-made^  all  Congress-imposed  con- 
December  8,  1863,  offered  amnestv  and  pardon  to  stitutions  are  of  no  weight,  authority,  or  unctixi, 
rebels  then  in  aims,  if  thev  would  lay  aown  their  save  that  enforced  by  arms,  an  element  of  p-ovcr 
arms  and  take  an  oath  of  flaelity,  while  now,  not  a  unknown  to  Americans  in  peace,  and  never  R*:of- 
Union  man  in  Arkansas  or  Alabama  can  vote  unless  nized  but  as  it  acts  in  and  under  the  supreme  ciril 
in  the  first  place  he  swears  allegiance  to  the  majesty  law,  the  Constitution,  and  the  statutes  enacted  in 
of  this  Congress,  and  in  the  next  swears  off  his  pursuance  thereof.  We  protest,  then,  in  behalf  ri 
Americanism  and  Africanizes  himself.  Hitherto  the  free  people  of  the  North  and  the  Weat^  kl:a 
constitutions  with  us  have  been  the  outgrowth  of  the  right  oi  this  military  oligarchy  e8tabliJsh~«d  is 
popular  life,  sprin^n^^  from  the  exuberance  of  our  Arkansas,  or  elsewhere  in  the  now  reSnslaved  StaUa 
enterprise  and  energy  m  the  settlement  of  the  forests  of  the  South,  to  impose  npon  ns,  through  Congres!, 
or  prairies  of  our  country ;  but  here,  before  us  now,  taxes  or  customs  or  other  laws  to  maintain  thu 
are  nine  constitutions,  with  one  if  not  three  more  olij^archy  or  ita  Freedmen^s  Bureau.  We  ^k\H 
yet  to  come  from  Texas,  which  have  all  been  imposed  agamst  going  into  the  now  proposed  copartnersliif 
upon  the  people  by  five  military  satraps  or  pentarchs,  of  military  dictators  and  neCToes  in  the  adminKra- 
in  a  manner  never  before  known  unaer  our  law,  but  tion  of  this  Government.  We  demand,  in  the  name 
borrowed  at  best  from  imperial  Boman  military  colo-  of  the  fathers  of  the  Constitution  and  for  the  sake 
nization^  or  from  the  worst  precedents  of  the  French  of  posterity,  not  its  reconstruction,  but  the  restars- 
Bevolution.  France  is  then  recorded  to  have  had  tion  of  that  sacred  instrument  which  has  been  to  n 
five  constitutions  in  three  vears,  so  frequently  made  all  a  pillar  of  fire  frx>m  1787  on  to  its  present  ove:- 
and  BO  frequently  changed  that  they  were  ironically  throw ;  and  in  all  solemnity  before  God  and  mo, 
classed  by  the  French  people  with  the  periodical  under  a  full  sense  of  the  responsibility  of  all  ti 
literature  of  the  day.  Loiusiana,  a  colony  of  that  utter,  we  do  hereby  affix  our  names  to  this  protest 
France^  has  had  four  constitutions  in  four  years^  and  against  the  admbsion  of  these  three  persona  daim- 
a  constitution  there  has  now  become  periodical  btera-  ing  to  be  members  of  Congress  from  Arkanaas. 
ture,  as  in  France,  in  the  agonies  and  throes  of  the  James  Brooks,  James  B.  Beck,  P.  Van  Tnst?, 
great  Revolution.  Laws,  mere  statute  laws,  which  Chas.  A.  Eldridge,  Samuel  J.  Randall,  W.  ybmt. 
can  never  be  created  by  conventions,  are  appended,  Stephen  Taber,  Asa  P.  Grover,  L.  S.  Trimble,  &^^ 
more  or  less,  to  all  these  constitutions,  and  oayonet-  M.  Adams^  A.  J.  Glossbrenner.  Stevenson  Archer, 
created,  one-branch  governments,  with  no  Execu-  John  A.  Nicholson,  John  Momssey,  Thos.  Lauvns 
tive,  no  senate,  no  house  of  representatives^  no  judi-  Jones,  W.  £.  Niblack,  Julius  Hotchkiss,  William  E 
ciarv,  have  ordained  irrepealable,  irreversible  laws  Bamum,  John  W.  Chanler,  S.  B.  Axtell,  S.  S.  Har- 
in  tne  very  organism  of  the  State,  such  as  cannot  be  shall,  W.  S.  Holman,  Chas.  Haight,  Chaa.  Sitgreaf^e.). 
thus  created  oy  the  Executive,  tne  senate,  and  the  J.  Proctor  Knott,  J.  S.  Golladay,  J.  M.  Uomphrer, 
house  of  representatives  of  legitimate  governments  Fernando  Wood,  J.  Lawrence  Getz,  F.  8tone^  t- 
when  acting  in  unison  and  all  combined.  All  this  Kerr^  John  Fox,  Jas.  A.  Johnson^  Joho^V^J^*  \^ 
has  been 
ttttions  or 
States  or 

The  military,  which,  under  legitimate  institutions,  Iiewis  W.  Ross,  H.  McCullocti. 
can  only  be  used  in  time  of  peace  to  conserve  or  pre-         ▼    x-l    tt  tr      ^  ^xi.  xi_    vmi  *^  nATr\t 

serve  the  State,  have  here  been  used  to  destroy  States.         I^  the  House,  on  May  I4tb,  the  bill  to  aamu 

The  General  of  the  Army,  who  represents  the  sword,  the  States  of  North  Carolina,  South  Carolmi 

and  only  the  sword  of  tne  Republic,  has  been  ex-  Louisiana,  Georgia,  and  Alabama  to  represcD- 


oraer  wj  execute  inose  miiuory  aeorees,  ana  as  i»ne     tt ,, — ,» r-* ' .i    •  ,^» 

surer  way  to  root  out  every  vestige  left  of  constitu-  ^^^  particular  question  we  are  consiaennii 

tional  law  or  liberty.   The  same  General  of  the  Army,  Five  or  six  States  have  had  submitted  to  tlieoi 

in  order  to  prolong  or  perpetuate  his  mUitary  dom-  the  question  of  formina:  constitutions  for  their 

^w^^°'^^i'''^^^'*^"'^^"^5?•®'*''\^'i'**^^?£''  own    government.      They    have  voluntarily 

selected  m  party  convention  at  Chicago  to  head  the  «          ftVTw*»x*A*^*xw.       •*"'»/      ,     xv    ^,vai»thffl 

electoral  voti  for  the  presidency  in  te?  of  our  States  formed  such  constitutions,  under  the  directum 

which  are  as  much  under  his  feet  as  Tuiicey  is  under  of  the  Gx)Temment  of  the  United  States.   iQ*;'; 

the  Sultan  or  Polimd  under  the  Czar  of  Russia.    But,  have  sent  those  constitutions  here,  backed  Q 

as  if  only  to  add  insult  to  the  iiyury  of  this  military  every  instance,  even  in  that  of  Alabama,  by  a 

ISSSTeSCbrSJf^f  g°or(jr«*^Jl!?ti^''c5?^  r^f^J  of  ^  the  voters  wUhm  the  SUt. 

press-soldier-made  State  constitutions,  at  least  two  A^d  when  I  say  *  all  the  voters '  I  mean  ail  lae 

hundred  and  fitly  thousand  whites  have  been  dis-  voters,  black  and  white,  whether  they'coiQ^ 

firanchised,  while  seven  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  from  itew  York  or  South  Carolina  or  elsewhere 

^^^^^l  ^5f  ^erionoed  in  all  law-making,  and  more  jhey  have  sent  us  their  constitutions.    Those 

Ignorant  than  our  children,  have  been  enfranchised  •!."..        ,     i«>  uxxvix  ^rT*  ,\^^ ,  i„«j  Vpfnro 

•m  their  stead,  and  have  thus  been  created  absolute  constitutions  have  been  prmted  and  laid  Dewr« 

masters  and  sovereigns  over  the  whole  white  popu-  tis.     We  have  looked  at  them ;  we  nave  pr" 

Ution  of  the  South.  nounced  them  republican  in  form ;  and  all  ^re 

Bemuse  of  all  this,  and  in  opposition  to  all  this,  propose  to  require  is  that  they  shall  remain  ?o 

^^tr^^'^llfL^^J^uTiTt^  "o'f^    subject  to  this  re/irement,  wo  are 

sands  and  tens  of  thousands  of  others  who  would  be  Willing  to  admit  them  mto  the  Union, 

here  represented  if  the  popular  power  without  could  "  I  know  that,  by  delaying  thus  far  tne  aa- 
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mission  of  these  States,  a  great  object  has  been  years.    These  two  gentlemen  told  me  that  they 

gained.    Some  gentlemen  on  the  other  side  hadwitnessedthesentence  of  six  negroes  nnder 

were  fearfol  that  some  of  the  Senators  from  just  snch  circumstances.     The  negroes  were 

thoae  States  wonld  be  admitted  before  we  had  sold  into  slavery  for  twenty  years  because  white 

ousted  the  first  military  despot  of  that  region,  men  had  jostled  them,  or,  as  was  said  there. 

There  is  not  much  danger  now ;  and  those  gen-  they  had  jostled  white  men.     So,  if  we  leave 

tiemen  might  afford  to  let  these  States  come  in.  the  door  open,  tiiese  colored  people  may  all  be 

Thejkaov,  I  suppose,  whether  that  gentleman  made  slaves  again.     I  do  not  propose  to  leave 

is  to  remain  longer  in  the  White  House ;  I  do  any  such  door  open." 

not   Bat,  at  any  rate,  we  can  admit  no  Sen-  The  question  recurred  first  on  the  amend- 

ators  in  time  to  operate  upon  that  question.  ment  of  Mr.  Stevens,  of  Pennsylvania,  as  fol- 

"The  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Bingham)  lows: 

5l^r^J^.w'^^^°*  '*"'^*  ^^""^   .Tk  ^  Add  to  the  end  of  the  llrBt  wction  as  follows : 

earnestly  protest.     He  proposes,  agamst  the  That  bo  much  of  the  aeventeenth  section  of  the 

recommendation  of  the  committee,  to  leave  fifth  artiole  of  the  oonatitQtion  of  the  State  of  Georgia 

each  of  tliese  States  free,  after  its  admission,  ss  fi^ves  authority  to  the  Legislature  or  oourta  to  re- 

to  amend  the  provisions  with  reference  to  the  P^S^  ^^*»  oontwcted  jjrior  to  the  let  day  of  June, 

AWfiVo  f^wiMa^  Ao  ;«■  •««•  A^^-^  <».^«.A«  «r;*K  1866,  and  aimilar  proviaiona  in  the  other  constitu- 

elective  frmchise,  as  it  may  deem  proper,  with  ^^^  mentioned  in  this  bill,  shall  be  nuU  und  void 

regard  to  its  own  citizens.     All  of  those  states  as  against  all  men  who  were  loyal  during  the  whole 

kre  now  adopted  the  principle  of  universal  time  of  the  rebellion,  and  who,  during  that  time, 

suffrage.    This  country  has  adopted  that  prin-  supported  the  Union,  and  they  shall  have  the  same 

cipie  so  fer  as  it  has  spoken  of  late.    What  we  J^^tJd."  "^"^        ehiewhere  as  if  no  rebeUion 

dejire  is,  to  secure  in  these  States  the  main-  ' 

tenance  of  this  principle  which  they  have  The  question  was  taken ;  and  it  was  decided 

adopted,  so  that  every  person  of  requisite  age  M  follows : 

within  those  States  shdl  be  entitled  to  vote.  Yxas— Messrs.  Adams,  Ames,  Anderson,  Amell, 

The  Terj  amendment  which  the  gentleman  from  James  M.  Ashley,  Beaman,  Beatty.  Ben  janun,  Ben- 

Ohio  proposes  ta  what  the  prot«t.nto  from  ^  BUjir,  BymweU  BroomjU,  fiuddjuid^  ijjder 


eliise  all  the  poor  men;  and  when  I  asked  them  Stevens,  Stewart,  Stokes,  Tt^e,  Thomasjjf ohn  Trim- 
distinctly  whether  such  a  provision  would  not  S?\2^^r;,^««'  S?!!?^®^'  S"*??'  ^^S^^f**'  "^^ 
)w»  int^Ti^<^  fiH  «.Aai«ii  *\^^  *%I<»»/^<i  ♦i*^*  -^^A  ♦^rv  Welker,  William  Williama,  Stephen  F.  Wuaon,  Wm- 
be  intended  to  reach  the  negroes,  they  had  too  ^       Woodbridge,  and  wiod^-78. 

mach  numbness  to  deny  it  If  the  amend-  Nats— Mesare.  Allison,  Delos  B.  Ashley,  Bailey, 
ment  proposed  by  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  Baker.  Banka,  Bingham,  Boutwell,  Boyer,  Cullom, 
shonid  be  adopted,  they  could  adopt  a  property  ^^  Eldridge,  Eliot.  Ferriss,  Ferry,  Garfield,  Gets, 
qualification,  i»plicable  to  aU  classes  alike,  Glo8«brenner  GoUaday,  Grovy,  In^ 
i)i.V)»  ^Jaa  ^-^1,  A^^  *^  i^JrZ\.^^T^l  ^^^^y  Kerr,  Ketcham,  Knott,  Laflm,  Lmooln,  Lo^an, 
viuch  would  reach  down  to  just  about  the  MaUoiy,  M^ormick,  Moore,  Morgan,  Mun«en,  Nib- 
black  hne,  depriving  the  negroes  of  the  priv-  lack,  Nicholaon,  Paine,  PUe,  Pruyn,  BandaU,  Boss, 
ilege  of  voting  and  again  subjecting  them  to  Schenok,  Sitgreaves,  Aaron  F.  Stevens.  Taylor,  Van 
oppression.  It  would  not  be  long  before,  by  Auken,Burt ITanHom.  VanTruinp,ElihuB.Wa8h^ 
means  of  vagrant  laws  and  other  Isws  of  simi-  ^™!l^*°^  ^-  Washburn,  and  WiUiam  B.  Waah- 
1«  character,  the  colored  race  would  be  again  Not  VonHo—MesBrB.  Archer,  Axtell,  Baldwin, 
redaced  to  bondage  even  worse  than  the  Barnes.  Bamum,  Beok,  Blaine,  Brooks,  Burr,  But- 
patrian^haL  l^^i  Cake,  Caiy,  Chanler,  GhurohiU,  Cook,  Cornell, 


vpon  the  colored  race,  just  as  the  constitutional  phr^Pjen^eB!^Jon(M7 Lynch,  Maniudi,'*l£iynard, 

flzaendment  abolishing  slavery  has  been  evaded  McCullough,  Merour,   Moorhead,  Morrissey,  Mul- 

k  taking  advantage  of  the  clause,  *  except  as  ^»j  I*h«lp«>  IJkf ,  Poland,  Pom«roy,  Bobinson,  Sco- 

pe  been  duly  convicted.'     In  Honda,  as  I  Robert  T.   Van  Horn,   Cadwaladep  C.  Washburn; 

^^nL  from  two  gentlemen  connected  with  the  Thomas  Williama,  James  F.  Wilson,  John  T.  Wil- 

f«edmen*s  Bureau,  a  law  has  been  enacted  Bon,  and  Wood— 61. 

proriding  that  persons  convicted  of  assault  and  go  the  amendment  was  adopted. 

«tterymaybe  sold  for  twenty  years  into  bond-  The  question  next  recurred  on  Mr.  Bing- 

«p.   If  a  white  man  runs  against  a  negro  on  ham's  amendment  as  modified  by  Mr.  Bema- 

uie  pavement,  it  is  called  an  assault  and  battery,  YniiL  as  follows  * 

and  the  white  man  ^es  the  negro  into  the  g^^^^,  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^  . 

conrt-house  and  m   fifteen  nunutes  has  him  That  the  constitutions  of  said  States  shall  never 

convicted  and  sentenced  to  bondage  for  twenty  be  so  amended  or  changed  as  to  deprive  any  citiben  or 
Vol.  vm.— 12     a 
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class  of  citizens  of  the  United  States  of  the  right  to  the   benefits  of  admissioii   with  these 

vote  who  are  now  entitled  to  vote^  by  said  opnstitu-  gtatea.    It  seems  to  me  that  if  there  is  sdJ 

STesrSe^^iS^w'f^ia^at^Sr^^^^^  one  of  these  States  which  ooght  to  be  wd 

they  shall  have  been  duly  convicted :  and  no  person  oomed  here  it  is  the  btate  of  Alabama.   M 

ahail  ever  be  held  to  service  or  labor  as  a  punish-  State  prepared  its  constitation  earlier  than  sd] 

ment  for  crime  in  said  States,  except  by  public  officers  other  State.     The  vote  was  taken  at  an  d 

^ed  with  the  custody  of  convicta  by  the  laws  propitious  season  of  the  year,  at  a  time  whd 

And  \n  hen  thereof  hisert  the  following :  storms  and  floods  swept  the  State.    A  lard 

That  the  constitutions  of  siud  States  shall  never  percentage  of  registered  electors  voted  for  thai 

be  amended  or  chan^d  so  as  to  discriminate  in  favor  constitution  than  for  any  one  of  the  coQStito| 


as  a  punishment  for  such  crimes  as  are  now  felonies 

at  common  law.  whereof  they  shall  have  been  duly  in  Greorgla  forty-three  per  cent  voted  fori 

convicted;  and  no  person  shall  ever  beheld  to  scr-  constitution,  and  in  Arkansas  tlurty-eight] 

vice  or  lahor  as  a  pnmshment  for  crime  in  said  States.  ^„x  vnfAil  fnr  fh a  nnnafiHifinn     Tn  Kk\ 

except  by  pubUc  officers  charged  with  the  custody  oi  J?^*'  ^otea  lor  the  constitution,    in  Juac 

convicts  by  ttieUwB  thereof,  there  was  a  vote  of  seventy  thousand 

mi.     TT         J-  -J  1         J  XI-  for  the  constitution,  and  thirteen  thonsandi 

.J^^  ^.T®Q  ?i,      '   and  there  were-yeas  the  votes  registered  were  in  counties  where  l 

^^'r^^\  ^'  ?  amendment  waa  adopted,  ^otes  at  all  were  taken,  including  one  count 

me  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrowef  and  ^h^re  nearly  three  thousand  vot^  were  ukei 

read  a  third  time ;  and^.bemj?  engrossed,  it  was  3,,^  destroyed.    I  saw,  when  we  adopted  thl 

accordingly  read  the  third  time.  •n^r.^air^r^  jL^^iy.\r^r»  .  «»«;^^4^/»f  ♦>»«  ««rirfi* ' 

The  qu'ekn  was  taken;  and  it  was  decided  ^^^STrrortTe^cTS^^ 

as  foUows :  cause  the  failure  of  these  Stetes,  and,  if  veh 

YxAB—Messrs.  Allison,  Amea,  Anderson,  Amell,  adhered  to  it  in  these  six  other  States  onlf, 

Boutwe 

Cake 

bum^ 

gersSll,    Jenckeii   Judd,   Julian,   Kefley,   KeW,  ^^^i^yto  fifty  thousand  miyonty. 
Eetcham,  Kitchen,   Laflin.    Gteorge  Y.   Lawrence,  I  do  not  thmk  we  Onght  to  take  adyaDUj 

William  Lawrence,   Lincoln,   Logan,   Louglnidge,  of  our  own  mistake,  not  to  say  blander.  Nc 

Mallory,  Marvm,  MoCarthv,  MoOlurg,  Miller,  Moore,  body  is  harmed  by  the  admission  of  the  Statt 

f^y^i^l  p'IS.TFk,  pr«5o2SJ;  Ad-it  *>>«  f^  ^^  ?*f,«*^TiJ*'^S 

Price,  Baum,  BJ)bertson,  Sawyer,  &ohenck,  Scofleld|  government  be  organized;   let  the  people  J 

Shanks,  Smith,  Aaron  F.  Stevens.  Thaddeus  Stevens,  protected ;  let  the  State  begin  a  career  of  peM 

Stewart,  Stokes,  Taffe,  Taylor,  Thomas,  John  Trim-  and  prosperity  and  advancement.'^ 

mysdf 

Wmdom—lOd.  am  convinced  that  in  Alabama  the  people  n 

«  ^^J"~;?^®^"2.\^  ^^ij    ^*JF?'»  ^^^   ?P^?^»  more  in  a  condition  to  mMutain  a  State  go 

Brooks,  Burr,  Eldndgo,  Qetz,  Glossbrenner,  GoUa-  Ammanf  ♦>,•«  fTi^*  ^..^^   ;«   ««»  Mht^r  of  ta 

day,  Grover,  faolmanTfaotchkLis,  Humphrey,  John-  T^^       a .^  they  are  in  any  other  01  b^ 

son,  Kerr,  KnotL  Loan,  MarshaS,  McCormidt.  Mop-  Southern  States,  without  exception.    ltie< 


"^NoT  VoTDfcj-Messrs.  Areher,  Artell,  Baldwfai,  regukr,  Mid,  perhaps,  more  regular,  than  tH 

Barnes,  Bamum,  Blaine,  Cary,   Chanler,  Churoh-  of  any  other  State.    They  have  compHw  wh 

ill,  Cook,  Cornell,  Cullom,  Dawes,  Dixon,  Finney,  every  stipulation  in  the  law  except  one,  sn 

Fox,  QrUwold.  HaJ«ht,Halsey,  AsahelW.  Hubbai^,  the  question  now  is,  whether,  on  accotmt  (\ 

^chaidD.  Hubbard;  HulburdT,  Jonca,  Koonta,  Lynch,  ^heir  inability  to  comply  with  that  stipulatia^ 

Maynard,  MoCullough,  Mercur,  Moorhead,  Moma-  T,        T  ,v  v  "^  w  wuip*j  wiw  w-y  ^fl,*yvtH 

aey.  Mulfins,  PohmZ  Pomeroy,  Selye,  Sheftabaiger,  *?oy  shall  be  excluded  from  restoration  to  i 

Spalding,  Storkweather,  Taber,  Lawrence  S.  Tnm-  Umon.    K  that  inability  grew  out  of  a  wi 

ble/^an  Aemam,  Bobert  T.  Van  Horn,  Gadwalader  of  loyalty  to  the  Government,  or  any  cau 

^'-aH^^^H^'  ^^^  ^*  Wilson,  Wood,  and  Wood-  within  their  power  of  correction,  I  would  he 

bndge-».  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  compliance  with  the  law;  M 

The  bill  was  reported  to  the  Senate,  with  the  official  papers  here  on  our  table  show  tiu 

amendments  excluding  Alabama  and  adding  they  did  all  that  was  possible  for  them  to  d 

Florida.  to  comply  with  the  kw,  that  they  were  d 

On  June  9tli,  Mr.  Wilson,  of  Massachusetts,  terred  by  physical  causes  totally  beyond  tna 

said :  "  I  rise,  Mr.  President,  to  express  the  power  to  overcome,  and  that  they  did  m 

hope  that  we  shall  not  exclude  Alabama  from  and  made  a  greater  effort  to  comply  with  v\ 
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acts  of  Congress  than  any  State  among  the  Somner,  Thayer,  Tipton,  Wade,  WilliamB,  Wilson, 

Boathem  States  *'  *°^  Yates— 88. 

Themotloa  of  Mr.  Wfl«.n  w«  .greed  to-  jj.^^VJiJtSrFS^S'Jl^SrCh^S^^ 

yeas  22,  nays  21.  McCreeiy,  Uorgnn,  Patterson  of  Tennessee,  Boss. 

Yei9— Messrs.  Anthony,  Chandler,  Oonness,  Cor-  Banlshury,  Trumbull,  Van  Winkle,   Vickers,   and 

bett,  Ferry,  Fowler,  Harlan,  Morrill  of  Midne,  Mor-  Willey— 18. 

ton,  NyeT  Pomeroy,   Bamaey,   Sherman,   Stewart,  Abbxht— Messrs.  Anthony,  CatteU,  Dixon,  Doo- 

SumnerjThweir,  Tipton,  VanWinkle,  Wade,  Willey,  little,  Feny,  Fessenden,  Grimes,  Henderson,  Howe, 

Willuuns,  and  Wilson— 22.  Johnson,  Norton,  Sherman,  and  Sprague— 18. 

Ih^ilUX  l^'S^"r^iS^''ASS^^^^  .   The  remainder  was  agreed  to  by  the  foUow- 

sen,  HendriekB,  Howard,  Howe,  Johnson,  MoCreery ,  U^g  vote : 

Morgaa,  Honili  of  Vermont,  Patterson  of  Tennessee,  Ysas— Messrs.  Cameron,  Chandler,  Cole.  Conneas, 

Stulsbozy,  TrumbalL  Vickers,  and  Yatea— 21.  Corbett,  Cragin,  Drake,  Harlan,  Howard,  Morrill  of 

ABsisT-Messra.  Cameron,  Cattell,  Cragin,  Dixon.  Maine,  MorrOl  of  Vermont,  Morton,  Nye,  Patterson 

Drake.  Grimes,  Henderson,  Norton,  Patterson  of  of  New  Hampshire,   Pomeroy,   Bamsey.   Stewart, 

5ew  Hampshire,  Boss,  and  Sprague— 11.  Sumner,  Thayer,  Tipton,  Van  Wmkle,  Wade,  Willey, 

On  Jane  10th,  ifr.  Sherman,  of  Ohio,  moved  ^NA^^Me^^^BTyirdtB^blaew,  Conkling,  Da- 

to  amend  the  amendment  reported  by  tne  com-  yig^  Edmunds,  Fowler,  Frelinghuysen,  Hendricks, 

mittee,  by  striking  out  the  allowing  words :  McCreery,  Moigan,  Patterson  of  Tennessee,  Boss, 

And  the  State  of  Geoigia  shall  only  be  entitled  and  fia«l»huiy,  Trumbull,  and  Viokers-lS. 

sdmitted  to  representation  upon  thia  ftuther  funda-  i,^"?*^^^®'*"-  A^n^^' J^^^R'aE^1^\P^ 

mental  condition ;  that  the  first  and  third  subdivisions  V  v  '  *^®Tf '  Fessenden,  Gnmes,  Henderson,  Howe, 

«f  section  seventeen  of  the  fifth  artide  of  the  oonstitu-  Joi^nson,  Norton,  Sherman,  and  Sprsgue— 1». 

eonofaaid  State,  except  the  proviso  to  the  tot  sub-  Mr.  Tmmbnll,  of  lUinois,  moved  to  amend, 

^^"ISjeL^^f  S^Sr^lS^  ^7  striking  out  "Alabama."  which  waa  dis- 

shall  dfldare  the  assent  of  the  State  to  the  foregoing  agreed  to  by  the  folio wmg  vote : 

iimdamental  condition.  Yxas— Messrs.  Bavard,  Buokalew,  Conklinff,  Da- 

TT.^  ^^^^ji^^^*^  ^«-  «»:a»4a^  Tvw  ♦!%«  «rxii^«p  vi*!  Edmunds,   Freunghuysen,   Hendricks,   Howe, 

The  amendment  was  rejected  by  the  foUow-  Mcbreeiy,  MoW  MSrrifl  of'  Vermont,  l^atterson 

^^ote:  of  Tennessee,  Saulsbuiy,  Trumbull,  Vickers,  and 

Tus— Messrs.  Cameron,  Feny,  Howe,  Samsey,  Yates— 16. 

Sherman,  Thaver,  WilHsms,  and  Wilson— 8.  Nats— Messrs.  Cameron,  Chandler,  Connoss,  Cor- 

Nats— MessiB.    Anthony,    Buckalew,    Chandler,  hett,  Cracin,  Drake,  Feny  .Harlan,  Monill  of  Maine, 

Cole,  ConklinK,  Conness,  Corbett,  Cragin,   Davis,  Morton,  Wye,  Pomeroy,  Samsey,  Boas,  Sherman, 

Brake,  Edmunds,  Fessenden,  Frelinghuysen,  Har-  Stewart,  Sumner,  Thaver,  Tipton,  van  Wmkle,  Wade, 

hm,  Hendricka,  Howard,  Johnson,  McCreety,  Mor-  Willey,  WilUams,  and  Wilson--^,  ,,    ^  ,     ^, 

ttn,  MoiriU  of  Maine,  Momll  of  Vermont,  Morton,  _  Aasaira^Messrs.  Anthony,  Cattell,  Cole,  Dixon, 

Kre,  Patterson  of  New  Hampshire,  Patterson  of  Doohttle,  Fessenden,  Fowler,  Gnmes.  Hendenon, 

Tennessee,  Eoss,  Saulsbuiy,  Sumner,  Tipton,  Trum-  Howard,  Johnson,  Norton,  Patterson  of  New  Hamp- 

boll, YiWinklc,  Vickere,  Wade,  Willey,  and  Yates  «hke,  and  Sprague— 14, 

^* „          -,     _j  n  **  11  Tki        Ti    V*  The  amendment  of  the  Committee  of  the 

Absiit-Musib.  Bayard,  Cattell,  Dixon,  Doolit-  tpt.^i«  «,—  «^«,  ^^^^^..^^  «»      tv,;«  w..    ♦/v 

tie.  Fowler,  Grimes,  tfendison,  Norton,  Pomeroy,  ^^^^  waa  now  concurred  m.    This  was,  to 

Spragiifi,  aad  Stewart— 11.  Strike  out  the  whole  of  the  House  bill  after  the 

Mr.  Wfllkm^  of  Oregon,  moved  to  amend  ^"^^  f'Ti'^^.^'^l^llf^r''^'^''^  ♦^ 

the  first  ««tioll  of  theV  by  inserting  the  c  JJlfn^^Ji^Sj,  Ki' ^?l^'^?ll^°d^ 

loiiowing:  shall  be  entitled  and  admitted  to  representation  in 

Tlut  BO  mueh  of  the  seventeenth  section  of  the  fifth  Congress  as  a  State  of  the  Union  when  the  Legisla- 

vtide  of  the  constitotion  of  the  State  of  Georgia  as  tares  of  such  States  shall  have  duly  ratified  the  amend- 

m^pends  the  collection  of  debts  contracted  pnor  to  ment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  pro- 

tiie  lit  daj  of  June,  1866,  shall  be  void  as  agunst  ^1  posed  by  the  Thirty-ninth  Con^ss,  and  known  aa 

p^mnu  Who  were  loyal  during  the  late  rebellion,  and  article  fourteen,  upon  the  foUowm^  fundamental  oon- 

Tho,  dming  »>»»t  time,  supported  the  Union.  dition  :  that  the  constitution  of  neither  of  said  Statea 

mi  •            :,         .              •     i.  :i  shall  ever  be  so  amended  or  changed  as  to  deprive 

ims  amendment  waa  rqected.                    ^  any  dtizen,  or  class  of  citizens,  ofthe  United  Statea 

jIt.  WiUlams  also  moved  to  amend,  by  in-  of  the  right  to  vote  in  siud  State,  who  are  entitled  to 

Krting  the  following  in  the  third  section :  vote  by  the  constitution  thereof,  herein  recognized, 

except  as  a  punishment  for  such  crimes  as  are  now 
felomes  at  common  law,  whereof  they  shall  have 
been  duly  convicted  under  laws  equally  applicable  to 

wnhiK^LTSIS™  "3^7«r"MB-;r^^^^^             ¥m^  *11  *he  inhabitants  of  said  State :  JVovUed,  That  any 

gnbbrud  f^m  holtog  offloe  ^der  the  United  ^i^^^^j,  of  ^^  constitution  may  be  made  with  re- 

«^,0T  under  any  State,  by  seoUon  tiiree  of  the  »       ^    ^j^    ^    ^^    1^  ^f  residence  of  voters. 

BW  amentoent  to  the  Constitotaon  of  the  ^  ^^  ^^  ^f  q^^^  ^^^  ^^    y^  ^„titl^  ^d 

r^  8ut«B   known  u  article  fourteen,  s^  be  ^^dmitted  to  representation  upon  tfis  farther  ftmda- 

^fe^med  ehgible  to  any  oflloe  m  either  of  said  States.  ^^  condition :  that  the  £rst  and  third  subdivi- 

Tbe  first  dause  of  the  amendment,  extend-  Bions  of  section  wyenteen  of  the  fifth  article  of  the 

ins  to  thA  xrnrA  "  rlfllnv  "  waa  flxn-AArl   fn    aa  constitution  of  said  State,  except  the  proviso  to  ttie 

^10  ine  word     oemy,     was  agreea  to,  aa  ^^^  mibdivision.  shall  be  null  and  void,  and  that  the 

""^8  •  General  Assembly  of  said  State,  by  solemn  public  act, 

Teas— Messrs.  Cameron,  Chandler,  Conness.  Coi^  shall  declare  the  assent  of  the  btate  to  the  foregoing 

}^  Craffin,  Brake,  Edmunds,  Howsrd,  Mornll  of  fundamental  condition. 

««ne,  MoniU  of  Vermont,  Morton,  Nye,  Patter-  Sao.  2.  And  be  it  further  enacted^  That  if  the  day 

»on  of  Kew  Hampslure,  Pomeroy,  Bamsey,  Stewart,  fixed  for  the  first  meeting  of  the  Legislature  of  either 
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of  Bud  States,  by  the  oonstitntion  or  ordinance  there-  changed ;  and  to  render  this  prindple  permi- 

of,  BhaU  have  jMsed,  or  ^ve  BO  nearly  anived  before  n^nt  and  to  seonre  it  against  any  chanw  of 

the  paasaffe  of  this  act,  that  there  Bhall  not  be  time  ^„i^i;^   ^^z^x^^^  ^^„   i-^^TZ,^,^^^*^  L  »««!  u- 

for  t^e  l^BUtuie  to  uaemble  at  the  period  lUed,  P^^^i^  opinion,  yon  mcorporate  m  yoar  hw 

Buoh  Lej^Blature  shall  convene  at  the  end  of  twenty  what  yon  call  'fundamental  conditiOM.    loa 

days  from  the  time  this  act  takes  effect,  unless  the  are  not  content  to  exercise  yonr  powers  for  the 

<}ovemor-elect  shall  sooner  convene  the  same.  present  time  alone.    Ton  now  command  the 

aMO,S.AndbsUfuHhsren^,  That  the  first  sec  g^ld  of  action.    You  hold  a  vote  in  the  two 

tion  of  this  act  shall  take  effect  as  to  each  State,  ex-  tt^„„^„  ^f  n^^^-^-*.  «ri,;/>i>  •^w^a^^  ^^n  ^f.^ 

cept  Georgia,  when  such  State  shall  by  its  Legish^-  Houses  of  Congress  which  renders  yoo,  so  far 

tuie  duly  ratify  article  fourteen  of  the  amendments  as  the  enactment  of  laws  in  this  GoTcmnieot 

to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  proposed  by  is  concerned,  supreme.     For  the  time  bebs 

tiie  Thirty-ninth  CoMress,  and  as  to  the  State  of  yo,u.  ^^  dictates  law  to  the  United  SUte. 

SXtefr/J^e^^Z^t;^^t.r^*fo^  But  yon  are  not  «jtisfledwiU.  this.    Yo«^ 

imposed  upon  the  same;  and  thereupon  the  officers  POS®  «>  «i*^e  from  the  men  of  future  tmiestue 

of  each  State,  elected  and  qualified  under  the  const!-  power  and  authority  to  change  your  work,  at 

tution  thereof,  shall  be  inaugurated  without  delav ;  all  events,  in  those  States  of  the  South  which 

but  no  person  prohibited  from  holding  office  imder  ^^  concerned  in  your  present  le^sUtion.  Yoa 

the  Umted  States,  or  under  any  State,  by  section  ^^^^^^  4.^  «A««i»  ^^4-\r,^^-^  %>I^Aa  frAm  ♦!>«# 

three  of  the  proposed  amendment  to  the  Constitution  EF^PO?®  *? .  ^^^^h  out  your  hands,  from  the:* 

of  the  United  States,  known  as  article  fourteen,  shall  Halls  in  which  you  sit  as  the  Representatives  of 

be  deemed  eligible  to  any  office  in  either  of  said  the  people  and  of  the  States,  into  the  States  of 

States,  unless  relieved  from  disability,  as  provided  the  South,  and  to  Stamp  upon  the  constitntions 

^5J^^TJf'^5'^*''^-U'^'l'*!?^'*"*^^°'*^*-  •    duty  f  those  States,  upon  their  local  frames  of 

ofthePresident,  within  ten  days  aiW  reoeivmgoffi-  «*"w«   wi«i«w,  ix^/v**   «*x«                'n  ^i,:,k 

cial  information  ofthe  ratification  of  siud  amendment  government,  an  impress  of  your  wiU  wlucii 

by  the  Le^lature  of  either  of  said  States,  to  issue  a  shall  remain  unchangeable  in  all  future  time  br 

proclamation  announcing  that  fact.  any  voluntary  action  of  the  political  comiDQ* 

The  preamble  was  then  adopted,  as  follows :  S^^^es  ^  f  ^jo^  ^^  constitutioM  are  esttlh 

irA«-««, the peopleof  North Carolina^South  Can).  llfM'     ^^ ."^^J  ^"^  ^""^^X^II'm 

Una, Louisiana.  (Georgia,  Alabama, andFlorida,  have,  ^^^s,  sir,  m  order  to  secure  to  the  colored m 

in  pursuance  of  the  provisions  of  an  act  entitled  ^^  An  men  of  the  South,  not  the  right  of  suffrage  for 

act  for  the  more  efficient  government  of  the  rebel  the  moment,  nor  as  an  experiment  of  tbeir 

States,"  passed  Mfch  2, 1867,  and  the  a<^  supple-  capacity  in  free  government,  but  to  secure  it  to 

mentary  thereto,  framed  constitutions  of  State  gov-  xi,™  JL»:«„4. 4.u^  <.i«:a-;,«»  ««;i  -ii«ii»;ii<r  nnin- 

emment  which  iie  republican,  and  have  adopted  said  P«"^  ^^^^  \^®  shiftmg  and  changing  op^ 

constitutions  by  large  minorities  of  the  votes  cast  at  ions  of  future  times,  agamst  the  eipeneoce  w 

the  elections  held  for  the  ratification  or  rejection  of  future  times,   against  any  possibility  that  it 

the  same.  shall  be  narrow^  and  made  to  conform  to  the 

Mr.  Williams,  of  Oregon,  proposed  to  add  to  experience  and  necessities  of  those  Stat^  ^ 

the  amendment,  adopted  on  his  motion,  the  fol-  they  may  be  developed   hereafter.    This  u 

lowing  words :  "  unless  relieved  from  disabil-  very  extraordinary  legislation,  the  like  of  it 

ity  as  provided  in  said  amendment,"  meaning  unknown  at  least  in  our  own  history,  and  Ho 

the  fourteenth  article,  which  was  agreed  to.  not  know  that  any  example  to  warrant  it  is 

Mr.  Buckalew,  of  Pennsylvania,  said :    "  We  known  in  the  history  of  any  free  State, 

have  come  to  the  end  of  this  debate,  and  I  un-  But  what  else  do  yon  attempt  to  aecnre  >)f 

derstand  that  this  bill  is  to  be  passed,  to  be  sane-  this  and  other  bills  and  by  prior  laws?  Appflf* 

tioned,  at  least  by  a  vote  of  the  Senate,  and  to  ently  apprehensive    that  your  new  polities 

be  sent  to  the  House  of  Representatives  for  bodies  so  established  in  the  Southern  Stat^ 

its  concurrence  in  the  amendments  which  we  will  receive  direction,  will  be  to  a  great  ext^t 

have  adopted.    Now,  what  is  this  bill  ?    A  few  controlled  by  the  inteUigent  population  thit 

words  upon  that,  and  I  shall  close.    It  is  a  bill  are  resident  there  of  your  own  race,  you  m^ 

to  admit  these  States  to  a  renewed  represen-  proceeded  from  time  to  time  to  di^^^^^^"^ 

tation.    We  have  already  admitted  two  of  the  them  to  a  great  extent,  and  now  hy  this  m 

original  eleven  engaged  in  the  rebellion.    Ten-  make  firm  and  effectual  tibat  disfrancliisemeiit 

nessee  was  admitted  soon  after  the  termination  which  is  most   prescriptive   and  intolersQj. 

of  the  great  struggle,  and  recently  we  have  Such  is  the  character  of  this  measure  con?w- 

passed  a  bill  for  the  renewal  of  representation  ered  in  connection  with  tlie  measures  vhic^ 

to  Arkansas.    Six  are  now  to  be  added,  and  have  preceded  it,  and  of  which  it  is  the  cm^' 

I  believe  there  are  three  with  reference  to  nation.                                                        . 

which  no  action  has  yet  been  taken  in  Congress,  "  Now,  sir,  can  any  one  doubt  yonr  object  i 

but  in  regard  to  which  action  may  be  expected  Perhaps  you  have  not  avowed  it  to  yonwelr^ 

hereafter.  You  may  have  shrunk  back  from  the  m-^^ 

"  What  is  this  biU  ?    It  is  to  sanction  a  reor-  knowledgment  of  the  truth.    But  what  is  the 

ganization  of  the  Southern  States,  or  of  a  ma-  truth  ?    It  is  that  to  a  great  extent  all  this  has 

jority  of  them,  upon  two  principles:  first,  that  been  dono  and  this  crowning  measnre  is  to  w 

the  entire  adult  negro  population  shall  vote  not  passed,  in  order  that  you  may  retain  tbat  po^^ 

only  at  the  first  election  which  shall  give  the  in  the  Government  of  the  Uoited  States  wbieo 

new  political  institutions  of  the  State  their  you  now  possess,  In  order  that  that  which  r^ 

form,  but  in  all  subsequent  elections  so  long  have  grasped  by  the  consent  of  the  people  m 

as  the  constitution  of  the  State  remains  un-  under  peculiar  circumstances  in  our  politic^ 
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acts  of  Congress  than  any  State  among  the  Sumner,  Thayer,  Tipton,  Wade,  Williams,  Wilson, 

Sonthem States."  and Yate»--28.               ,^    ,   ,       m    n    i,v 

The  motion  of  Mr.  Wilson  was  agreed  to--  Ba^^Vo^feT  AKet^H:^^^^^^ 

yeas  23,  nays  21.  McCreery,  Morgan,  Patterson  of  Tennessee,  Boss, 

YiAs-Messrs.  Anthony,  Chandler,  Connesa,  Cor-  Saulsbuiy,  Trumbull,  Van  Winkle,   Vickers,   and 

bett,  Feny,  Fowler,  Harlan,  Morrill  of  Maine,  Mop-  WUley— 18. 

t(m,  Nye,  Pomeroy,   Bamsey,   Sherman,   Stewart,  Absekt— Messrs.  Anthony,  Cattell,  Dixon,  Doo- 

Sumner,  Thayw,  Tipton,  Van  Winkle,  Wade,  Willey,  little,  Ferrv,  Fessenden,  Grimes,  Henderson,  Howe, 

Wiliiiima,  ana  Wilson— 22.  Johnson,  Norton,  Sherman,  and  Sprague— 18. 

DJ^JlJlfflSa'I^^Ii^^^^  .   The  remainder  was  agreed  to  by  the  foUow- 

MD,  Hendricks.  Howard,  Howe,  Johnson,  McCreeiy ,  ^&  ^o**  • 

iforgan,  Moirill  of  Vermont,  Patterson  of  Tennessee,  Tjcas— Messrs.  Cameron,  Chandler,  Cole,  Conness. 

Saakbury,  TrumbulL  Vickers,  and  Yates— 21.  Corbett.  Cragin,  Drake,  Harlan,  Howard,  Morrill  of 

AMEir-Messrs.  Cameron,  Cattell,  Cragin,  Dixon.  Maine,  MorrQl  of  Vermont,  Morton,  Nye,  Patterson 

Drake,  Grimes,  Henderson,  Norton,  Patterson  of  of  New  Hampshu*,   Pomeroy.   Eamsey.    Stewart, 

Mv  HampBhire,  Boss,  and  Sprague— 11.  Sumner,  Thayer,  Tipton.  Van  Wmkle,  Wade,  Willey, 

On  Jnne  lOth,  Ifr.  Sherman,  of  Ohio  moved  ^'^;^Z'^^^^^'%^^^,  ConkliBg.  D- 

to  smend  the  amendment  reported  by  the  com-  yi«,_  Edmund.,  FowW,  "FrelinghnywD,  HenSrioks, 


Doittee,  by  striking  ont  the  allowing  words :        McCreeiy,  Morgan,  Patterson  of  Tennessee,  Boss, 


of  section  seventeen  of  the  ilftharticle  of  the  oonstitu-  Jol"i«oiij  Norton,  Sherman,  and  Sprague— 18. 

tiraof  Mid  State,  except  the  proviso  to  the  tot  sub-  Mr.  Trumbnll,  of  Hlinois,  moved  to  amend, 

aiTmon,  shall  be  null  and  void,  and  that  the  Gen-  i^„  «4.«:v?««  rv«*  4(  ai.Tvo^^a  »  •«ri«{r.T^  ,«.««  Ai7 

enl  ASemblT  of  sud  State,  hj  solemn  pubUo  act,  ^^  ^l"^^"^?  ^1^  "  Alabama,"  which  was  dis- 

ihall  declare  the  assent  of  the  State  to  the  foregoing  agreed  to  by  the  followmg  vote : 

fandamental  condition.  Yeas— Messrs.  Bayard,  Buckalew,  Conkling,  Da- 

TKa«»./.»^.^^^4.  ■».<.«  .^{^^^-^^  Vv«.  4-i^A  4uii^»  vis,  Edmnnds,   FreUn^huysen,   Hendricks,   Howe, 

The  amendment  was  r^ected  by  the  follow-  Mcbreery,  Moigan,  Morrid  of  Vermont,  l^atterson 

^^ote:  of  Tennessee,  Saulsbury,  Trumbull,  Vickers,  and 

Tus— tfossrs.  Cameron,  Ferry,  Howe,  Bamsey,  Yates — 16. 

heriMii,  Thayer,  Williams,  and  Wilson— 8.  Nats— J 

iVir»— Messrs.   Anthony,    Buckalew,    Chandler,  hett,  Crari 

;:Ole,  Conkimg,  Conness,  Corbett,  Crajgin,   Davis,  Morton,  Nye,  x-omeroy,  xMuuBey,     ^.  _ ,    ™,  ,  ^ 

Drake.  Edmunds,  Fessenden,  Prelinghuysen,  Har-  Stewart,  Sumner,  Thayer,  Tipton.Van  Wmkle,  Wade, 

)ia,  Hendricks,  Howard,  Johnson,  McCieeiy,  Mor-  Willey,  Williams,  and  Wilson— S4.  „    ^  ,     ^^ 

ga,  Morrill  of  Maine,  Morrill  of  Vermont,  Morton,  Absbht— Messrs.  Anthony,  Cattell,  Cole,  Dixon, 

♦^'ye,  Patterson  of  New  Hampshire,  Patterson  of  Doolittle,  Fessenden,  Fowler,  Grimes.  Henderson, 

TameMecjBoss,  Saulsbuiy^umner,  Tipton,  Trum-  Howard,  Johnson,  Norton,  Patterson  of  New  Hamp- 

^A  Via  Wmkle,  Vickers,  Wade,  Willey,  and  Yates  Bhire,  and  Sprague— 14. 

kL,^  XT         -o      J  n  4.*  11  xk-        Ti    v*  The  amendment  of  the  Committee  of  the 

AttiBT— Messrs.  Bayard,  Cattell,  Dizozi,  Dooht-  titv^i^  „««  «^^  ^^««„«.«^  ;«      Ty>;o  »>»<,    ♦-^ 

?«.  Fowler,  Grimes,  Hendison,  Norton,  l^omeroy,  ^^1«  wofl  now  concurred  m.    This  was,  to 

^pngofi,  and  Stewart— 11.  strike  out  the  whole  of  the  Honse  bill  alter  the 

fc.  WUlkm.,  of  Oregon,  moyed  to  amend  ""^^  f'Tl'^:  ^"^"^^^l^r"^''^  .>. 

the  fir«t  floitf^^^  ^^  fiio  KUi    Kw  {naAi^^TK*  fK^  That  each  of  the  Stetes  of  North  Carohna,  South 

Uh^                ^            ^  ^  inaertmg  the  CaioUna,  Louisiana,  Georgia,  Alabama,  and  Florida, 

uuwing:  g]jji]l  •)yQ  entitled  and  admitted  to  representation  in 

^  BO  mneh  of  the  seventeenth  section  of  the  fifth  Congress  as  a  State  of  the  Union  when  the  Legisla- 

"^  of  the  oonstitation  of  the  State  of  Georgia  as  tures  of  such  States  shall  have  duly  ratified  the  amend- 

^?^ds  the  collection  of  debte  contracted  pnor  to  ment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  pro- 

^  l3t  day  of  June,  1865,  shall  be  void  as  agunst  all  posed  by  the  Thirty-ninth  Con^ss,  and  known  as 

t^'som  Who  were  loyal  during  the  late  rebellion,  and  article  fourteen,  upon  the  following  f^damentel  con- 

^b,  daring  that  time,  supported  the  Union.  dition  :  that  the  constitution  of  neither  of  said  Stetes 

TL'            J         ^              1     1.  J  shall  ever  be  so  amended  or  changed  as  to  deprive 

i iua  amendment  was  rejected.  any.  dtiien,  or  class  of  citizens,  oFthe  United  States 

Jir.  Williams  also  moved  to  amend,  by  in-  of  the  right  to  vote  in  said  State,  who  are  entitled  to 

sorting  the  following  in  the  third  section :  vote  by  the  constitution  thereof,  herein  recognized, 

except  as  a  punishment  for  such  crimes  as  are  now 

whereof  they  shall  have 
laws  equally  applicable  to 


m^U^^^^^^^.Ilir^A.^^^  Fnited  '^  ^^^  iiihabitante  of  said  Stote :  i^J^/That  any 

SSl  m^^SSS  ^^^L  ^^.^^S  tw  %«  alteration  of  said  constitution  may  be  maAe  with  i^ 

I^  ^^A^^Zf^'t^I  JvSfXn^  nf  ^t  gard  to  the  time  and  pbice  of  residence  of  voters. 

^STstS.  t?^  ti  ^oiF  w^pn    «i?fii  te  Sd  the  Stete  of  Geor^a  shall  only  be  entitled  and 

Ci  rf^f«  ^^  nfflnfSfLlfcK^?^  -^?^^«»  admitted  to  represent&on  upon  tfis  further  funda- 

««aed  ehgible  to  any  ofllce  m  either  of  said  States.  ^^^  condition :  that  the  tfrst  and  third  subdivi- 

The  first  danse  of  the  amendment,  extend-  bJom  of  Bection  seventeen  of  the  fifth 'article  of  the 

2J?  to  thfi  wftwl   *Ma1av  "  WM  iiOTAAd   to    aa  constitution  of  said  Stote,  except  the  proviso  to  the 

fXw«.                       ^'     was  agreed  to,  as  flygt  subdivision,  shall  be  null  and  voict  and  that  the 

^  *  General  Assembly  of  siud  State,  by  solemn  public  act, 

iiAs— Messrs.  Cameron,  Chandler,  Conness.  Cor-  shall  dedare  the  assent  of  the  State  to  the  foregoing 

^  Osffin,  Drake,  Edmunds,  Howard,  Momll  of  fundamental  condition. 

**«»,  HofmU  of  Vermont,  Morton,  Nye,  Patter-  Sbo.  2.  And  he  U/uHher  enaettd,  That  if  the  day 

85a  of  New  Hampshire,  Pomeroy,  Bamsey,  Stewart,  fixed  for  the  first  meeting  of  the  Legislature  of  either 
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of  said  States,  by  the  oonstitntion  or  ordinance  there-  changed ;  and  to  render  this  principle  perma- 

of,  shaU  have  passed,  or  have  BO  nearly  airived  before  n^^t  ^nd  to  secure  it  acainBt  any  chanire  of 

t^{^i^t^J^^^r:^'^^ctiS^',  P-Wio  opimon,yon  incorporate  m  A 

such  Lefflslature  shall  convene  at  the  end  of  twenty  what  you  call  'fundamental  conditions/    Yoa 

days  from  the  time  this  act  takes  effect,  unless  the  are  not  content  to  exercise  your  powers  for  the 

Governor-elect  shall  sooner  convene  the  same.  present  time  alone.     Tou  now  command  the 

*•  ^^'^^:^,^'^^^^l'flf^7S^'  T*^*^^*'?*  '^  field  of  action.    You  hold  a  vote  in  the  two 

tion  of  this  act  shall  take  effect  as  to  each  State,  ex-  rr^„„^„  ^f  nr>««-^afl  ^ri,;^^  ^^t>a^^  ^^^  -«  f.„ 

cept  Georgia,  when  such  State  shall  by  its  LegisU-  Houses  of  OOTigress  which  renders  yoa,  so  far 

tuie  duly  ratify  article  fourteen  of  the  amendments  &s  the  enactment  of  laws  in  this  Oroveminent 

to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  proposed  by  is  concerned,  supreme.     For  the  time  being 

tiie  Thirty-nmth  CoMress,  and  as  to  the  State  of  your  will  dictates  law  to  the  United  States. 

Georria,  when  it  shiOl  m  addition  «ve  the  assent  of  ^^  ^  satisfied  with  this.    You  pro- 

said  State  to  the  fundamental  condition  herembefore  ^w«  €»*«  «v«  d««»om«**       -  ^ .        ^     ^v 

imposed  upon  the  same;  and  thereupon  the  officers  P08®  «>  "*e  from  the  men  of  ftiture  nmes  the 

of  each  State,  elected  and  qualified  under  the  consti-  power  and  authority  to  change  your  work,  at 

tution  thereof,  shiJl  be  inaugurated  witiiout  delav ;  all  events,  in  those  States  of  the  South  which 

but  no  person  prohibited  fh)m  holding  office  under  ^^  concerned  in  your  present  legisktion.   Yoa 

the  Umted  States,  or  under  any  State,  by  section  ^,^^^„.  ♦-,  ,««„v:  ^„*  -,^„«  i^t^^Aa  f^m  fKocA 

three  of  the  propoe'ed  amendment  to  the  bonsUtution  ET^^po?®  *J,  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^ur  hands,  from  these 

of  the  United  States,  known  as  artide  fourteen,  shall  Halls  m  which  you  sit  as  the  Representatives  of 

be  deemed  eligible  to  any  office  in  either  of  sud  the  people  and  of  the  States,  into  the  States  of 

States,  unless  relieved  from  disability,  as  provided  the  South,  and  to  stamp  upon  the  constitutions 

^f?hTpr52Sr^tlS'ti^^$:^r"r^^^^  Of  those  States,.upon  their  local  fi^^^^^^^ 

dal  information  of  the  ratification  of  swd  amendment  government,  an  mpress  of  your  wiU  which 

by  the  Le^slature  of  either  of  said  States,  to  issue  a  shall  remain  unchangeable  in  all  future  time  t)T 

proclamation  announdng  that  fact.  any  voluntary  action  of  the  political  oommii- 

The  preamble  was  then  adopted,  as  follows :  f}^}^^  ^  ^^^joh  these  constitutions  are  estob- 

H^a«,  the  peopleofNorthCaix>lina,  South  Ca«).  l'«^^    .-^^7^^  ^^  ^''^  ^?ALK 

Una, Louisiana,1aeorgia,  Alabama, andFlorida,  have,  this,  sir,  m  order  to  secure  to  the  colored adolt 

in  pursuance  of  the  provisions  of  an  act  entitled  *^  An  men  of  the  South,  not  the  right  of  sunrage  lor 

act  for  the  more  efficient  fi^ovemment  of  the  rebel  the  moment,  nor  as  an  experiment  of  their 


constitutions  by  large  majorities  of  the  votes  cast  at  ions  01  luture  Umes,  against  ine  expenwitc »« 

the  elections  held  for  tlie  ratification  or  rqjection  of  future  times,   against  any  possibility  tnat  » 

the  same.  shall  be  narrowwl  and  made  to  conform  to  the 

Mr.  Williams,  of  Oregon,  proposed  to  add  to  experience  and  necessities  of  those  States  as 

the  amendment,  adopted  on  his  motion,  the  fol-  they  may  be  developed   hereafter.    This  b 

lowing  words :  "  unless  relieved  from  disabil-  very  extraordinary  legislation,  the  like  out 

ity  as  provided  in  said  amendment,  ^^  meaning  unknown  at  least  in  our  own  history,  and  I  do 

the  fourteenth  article,  which  was  agreed  to.  not  know  that  any  example  to  warrant  it  u 

Mr.  Buckalew,  of  Pennsylvania,  said :    "  We  known  in  the  history  of  any  ft'ee  State, 
have  come  to  the  end  of  this  debate,  and  I  un-       But  what  else  do  you  attempt  to  secnre  by , 

derstand  that  this  bill  is  to  be  passed,  to  be  sane-  this  and  ot^er  bills  and  by  prior  laws?   Appju^  ^ 

tioned,  at  least  by  a  vote  of  the  Senate,  and  to  ently  apprehensive    that  your  new  P^^^°^  i 

be  sent  to  the  House  of  Representatives  for  bodies  so  established  in  the  Southern  ow» 

its  concurrence  in  the  amendments  which  we  will  receive  direction,  will  be  to  a  great  exw   I 

have  adopted.    Now,  what  is  this  bill  ?    A  few  controlled  by  the  intelligent  poptdationtn»| 

words  upon  that,  and  I  shall  close.    It  is  a  bill  are  resident  there  of  your  own  race,  yo^  ^ 

to  admit  these  States  to  a  renewed  represen-  proceeded  from  time  to  time  to  disfrft^  ^ 

tation.    We  have  already  admitted  two  of  the  them  to  a  creat  extent  and  now  by.V^^  "^ 


tation.    We  have  already  admitted  two  of  the    them  to  a  great  extent  and  now  *^y, .  ^g^ 
original  eleven  engaged  in  the  rebellion.    Ten-    make  firm  and  efiTectual  that  disfr^.^^**";  ♦ 


words  upon  that,  and  I  shall  close.    It  is  a  bill  are  resident  there  of  your  own  race,  yo^  "^ 

■                                               "  "  "             ime  to  time  to  disfrj^i* 

hisemeal 

ncMce  was  admitted^soon  after  the  termination  which  is  most   prescriptive   and  '^'^     j^ 

of  the  great  struggle,  and  recently  we  have  Such  is  tlie  character  of  this  measure  co  _^ 

passed  a  bill  for  the  renewal  of  representation  ered  in  connection  with  the  measures  w  ^ 

to  Arkansas.    Six  are  now  to  be  added,  and  have  preceded  it,  and  of  which  it  is  the  c 

I  believe  there  are  three  with  reference  to  nation.                                                  ^^j 

which  no  action  has  yet  been  taken  in  Congress,  "  Now,  sir,  can  any  one  doubt  your  oj^^^ 

but  in  regard  to  which  action  may  be  expected  Perhaps  you  have  not  avowed  it  to  T^^x^^t 

hereafter.  You  may  have  shrunk  back  from  ^^T^^'^ 

"  What  is  this  bill ?    It  is  to  sanction  a  reor-  knowledgment  of  the  truth.    But  ^^\»  ^ 

ganization  of  the  Southern  States,  or  of  a  ma-  truth  ?    It  is  that  to  a  great  extent  ^^°^] 

jority  of  them,  upon  two  principles:  first,  that  been  done  and  this  crowning  ™®.*^f!*  pow^ 

the  entire  adult  negro  population  shall  vote  not  passed,  in  order  that  you  may  f  ^^5.  JL  Vhi<i 

only  at  the  first  election  which  shall  give  the  in  the  GU)vemment  of  the  ^^^^  /tj^jchj^ 

new  political  institutions  of  the  State  their  you  now  possess,  in  order  that  that  w      ^ 

form,  but  in  all  subsequent  elections  so  long  have  grasped  by  the  consent  of  the  p   v^^^ 

as  the  constitution  of  the  State  remains  un-  under  peculiar  circumstances  in  on  P 
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cleston,  £la,  Eliot,  Fer- 


Iiistorj,  jon  shall  hold  finn  in  the  fatore ;  that    Donnelly,  Drif^ffs,  Eckl^,  Eggl< 

yonr  power  shall  not  be  torn  from  you  by  pub-    ""» ^  ^'F'  Fidda.  Garfleld,  Gravel^,  GriBwold;  BW- 


^^-w-vw    .,«    .AWW  A1AAV           laAVOOAV.          .U.K\«U»<,          .O^A.VVU,        .A#«>UW,       AW  J  VI  , 

keep  us  here  at  an  untimely  hour  of  the  night  Brooks,  Burr,  Eldridge,  Gets,  Gloubrenner,  GtoUa- 

E^as  through  its  last  stages  this  biU  ?  ^^i^^IJf  N,^°*?^  %*<^*>^K^»"^i  J^oCor- 

TtT  1.^1  J  ^^A  ^4- 1^«-*.  <««Tk«i4?^*  ^\.^  .v».v«i»  mick,  McCollough,  MonriBsey,  Niblack,  Nicholson, 

I  hold,  and  at  least  one-half  of  the  popula-  pugi ' »    EandnUT Robinson.  Btone.  Tab«V  Lawwnoi 


those  States  which  you  represent,  you  shaU  not  Ketchaii^  Kitchen,'  KS>nt2,  iLaflin,'  Linoolii,  Loiil 
be  removed  from  that  position  of  authority  Logan.  Loughridfe,  Lynch,  Mallory,  Marvin,  May- 
and  of  dominating  influence  which  you  hold  in  i^<^  MoClonN  Meronr,  Miller,  Moore,  Morrell,  Mul- 
the  Government  of  the  United  States.  Is  not  ^  ^7«"'  Newoomb,  0»Nall,  Paine,  Peters,  Pike, 
that  yonr  pmpose?  Do«i  it  not  insnire  your  SSnrs'l.^W^e^^^^^^ 
conduct  ?  Does  it  not  lie  behmd  all  these  your  ger,  Spalding,  Starkweather,  Aaron  F.  Stevens,  Stew- 
acts  and  speak  them  into  being?  Does  it  not  art,  stokes,  Taffe.  Taylor,  Thomas,  John  Trimble, 
infuse  into  your  conduct  that  energy  and  zeal  Trowbridge,  TwicLelL  Upson,  Van  Aemam.  Bobort 

by  which  it  i.  cl««otemed»     Does  it  Bot  ^j5§^r*K|;«,^''tevffe3£ 

touch  the  tongue  of  the  Senator  from  Massa-  wuiiams,  John  T.  Wilson,  and  ^dom— 111. 

chosetts  as  with  a  coal  of  fire?    Does  it  not  ^  Ni.ts— Messrs^  Archer^  Axtell,  Barnes,  Bo^er, 

keep  us  here  at  an  untimely  hour  0 '  ~       -  -  •«     «      ^ 
to  press  through  its  last  stages  this 

*:  "  ^  ^?1^  ^\  ®*  ^®*^  one-half  of  i,ne  popuia-  pjjeips,  Bandall,''Bbbinson,  Btone,  Tabe'r,  Lawrence 

tion  of  the  States  represented  m  Oongress  hold,  s.  Tnmble,  Van  Auken,  Van  Trump,  and  Wood- 

tbat  your  body  of  reconstruction  laws  are  in-  ward— 28. 

valid;  that  they  are  without  warrant  of  au-  «  ^<>f  y<>™«— M**'"-  it^^F^  Anderson.  Araell, 

thoritrin  the  fundamental  law.    You  have  St^^V^^^^'^'^'^t?^'^^*^*^^^^?'^^?* 

.  ,      ''-        ^Z  *^"**"*""*^       riv  I  Chanler,  Famsworth,    Fmney,   Fox,  Haurht,  HiuL 

taken  from  the  Supreme  Court  the  power  to  Hooper,  Asahel  W.  hubbard;techard  D/Hutbardl 
pass  judgm^it  upon  them.  You  have  with-  Humphrey,  Hunter,  Jenckes,  JohnsoniJones,  Eel- 
drawn  a  case  which  would  have  elicited  the  lojt  ^err,  Enott,  George  V.  Lawrence,  wilUam  Law- 
opinion  of  that  court  suddenly  from  its  juris-  ""?f»  M^arthj,  Moorhe^,  Mimgen,  Nunn,  Orth, 
iiLf^^M  <.«;!  ^^^^^^¥,j\  •  ^A^^al^^  «T^rv«  ♦TwK  ^-  Perham,  Poland,  Pruyn,  Boss,  Shanks,  Sitereaves, 
diction,  and  prevented  a  decision  upon  the  va-  Smith, -fhaddeus  Stevens,  Burt  Van  Horn',  ViSwyck 
hdity  of  your  laws.  Cadwalader  C.  Washburn,  Thomas  WiUisms,  Junes 

**  Mr.  President,  what  are  we  to  expect  in  F.  Wilson,  Stephen  F.  Wilson,  Wood,  and  Wood- 

tbe  future?    Will  this  work  of  yours  stand?  bridge-«). 

You  say  yourselves  it  will  not  stand  investi-  

^tlon    in   court   and   a  judicial    judgment.        In  the  House,  on  March  18th,  Mr.  Broomall, 

Yoa   have  said  so  by  your  conduct.     You  of  Pennsylvania,  moved  to  reconsider  the  vote 

know  that  at  least  half  of  the  people  repre-  referring  to  the  Judiciary  Committee  the  bill 

seated  in   Oongress  are  firmly  and  strongly  to  guarantee  to  the  several  States  of  the  Union 

sgainst  it,  for  they  have  said  so  within  the  last  a  republican  form  of  government.     The  biU 

twelve  months  in  most  emphatic  language,  stated  that  the  form  of  government  of  several 

You  cannot  question  the  fact.    How  is  yonr  of  the  States  of  the  Union  was  not  republican 

work  to  stand  in  t^e  future,  the  work  of  which  in  this  particular:  that  by  the  constitutions  and 

this  biU  is  supposed  to  be  ti^e  guarantee  of  se-  laws  of  such  States  political  rights  were  made 

curity  and  endurance! "  to  depend  upon  parentage  and  race,  and  were 

The  bill  was  passed  by  the  following  vote :  hereditary  in  certain  families  to  the  exclusion 

YEAB-Messrs.  Anthony,  Cameron,  Chandler,  Cole,  of  othera  equaUy  citizens  of  the  United  Stetes; 

Conklinjc,  Conness,  Cragin.  Brake,  Fcny,  Freling-  *°d  that  it  was  the  constitutional  duty  of  the 

iraysen,  Harlan,  Howard  Howe,  Morgan,  Morrill  of  United  States  to  guarantee  to  every  State  a 

Imne,  Morrill  of  Vermont,  Nye,  Patterson  of  New  republican  form  of  government. 
Hampshire,  Pomeroy,  Bamsey,  Boss.  Shennan,  Stow-        ^j^^  g^  g^^^n  provided  that  all  provisions 

n^f  "T^n  te  JtS^Sl  ^"^"^^^^  ^*^"'  ^^-  and  enactments  in  state  constitutions  and  laws 

XATa— Messrs.  Bayard,  Buckalew,  MoCreeiy,  Pat-  which  make  distinctions  in  political  or  civil 

Xet&on  of  Tennessee,  and  Vlckers-^.  rights  among  citizens  of  the  United  States,  or 

AsssKT — ^Messrs.  Cattell,  Corbitt,  Davis,  Dixon,  deny  such  rights  to  any  such  citizens  on  ac- 

SaaUbniy,  Sprague,  Van  Winkle,  and  WiUey— 18.  »"^  l>®>  and  are  hereby  declared  to  be,  void 

and  of  no  effect. 

The  title  of  the  bill  was  amended  to  read,        xhe  second  section  provided  that  if  any  per- 

''  A  bill  to  admit  the  States  of  ITorth  Carolina,  gon  should  prevent  any  qualified  citizen  of  the 

South  Carolina,  Louisiana,  Georgia,  Alabama,  United  States  from  exercising  the  right  of  suf- 

and  Florida,  to  representation  in  Oongress."  frag^  ^t  any  election  in  any  State,  under  the 

In  the  House,  on  June  12th,  the  Committee  on  pretence  that  such  citizen  was  disqualified  by 

Beconstruction  reported  in  favor  of  concurring  the  constitution  and  laws  of  such  State  on 

in  the  amendments  of  the  Senate.    The  recom-  account  of  his  parentage,  race,  lineage,  or  color, 

mendation  was  agreed  to,  by  the  following  vote :  g^ch  person  should  be  deemed  guilty  of  misde- . 

YzAM — ^Messrs.  Allison,  Ames,  Delos  B.  Ashley,  meanor,  and,  on  conviction  thereof  in  the  prop- 
James  M.  Ashley,  Bailey,  Banks^  Beaman,  Beatty,  ©r  court,  should  be  sentenced  to  pay  a  fine,  no* 
Benjamin,  Benton,  Bingham,  Blame,  Bl«r,  Brom-  exceeding  $6,000,  or  to  undergo  imprisonment, 
»ell,  Broomall,  Buckland,  Butler,  Churchill,  Beader  ^  ,  ^Jlt^j^I^  '  *  ri.  «•  wi>  «♦ +1,^  A'm.^y^^ 
W.  chiAc,  Sidney  Clarke,  Cobb,  (Jobom.  Cook,  Coiv  not  exoeedmg  five  years,  or  both,  at  the  discre- 

^)1,  Covode,  Ci^mom,  Dawes,  Delano,  Dizon,  Dodge,  tion  of  the  court. 
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Mr.  Broomall,  of  Pennsjlyaniaj  said :  "  The  answer  for  its  continnance  under  oontinnnl 

bill  under  consideration  sets  ont  that  in  certain  provocation  ?    It  will  be  from  the  exercise  of 

States  of  the  Union  the  elective  franchise  is  virtue  more  than  human,  if  the  black  nugoritj 

limited  to  certain  fiBmilies  or  races  of  men,  to  of  South  Carolina  do  not  imitate  the  whi4 

the  exclusion  of  other  fiBmilies  and  races  equally  m^ority  elsewhere,  and  after  admisnon  do  not 

composed  of  citi2ens  of  the  United   States,  change  the  constitution  by  inserting  the  word 

Tills  fjEMct  will  not  be  denied,  and  the  only  ques-  ^  black,'   as  a  qualification  for  voting,  to  cor- 

tion  to  be  decided  is,  whether,  in  this  particular,  respond  with  the  word  *  white'  in  the  consti- 

the  form  of  government  in  those  States  is  re-  tutions  of  other  States.    We  have  no  right  to 

publican.    If  my  definition  and  argument  be  expect  that  they  will  be  better  than  we  are, 

correct,  that  question  is  of  ea^  solution.    For  after  all  their  degradation,  after  all  the  op- 

the  fiamilies  and  races  excluded  there  is  neither  pression  they  have  undergone  at  our  hands, 

direct  nor  indirect  representation.    In  them  no  I  should  be  ashamed  of  the  selfishness  of  my 

sovereignty  exists.  The  government,  therefore,  race  if  I  did  not  believe  such  an  event  very 

is  that  of  a  class,  and  not  of  the  entire  citizens,  likely  to  occur.    Let  us  be  forewarned ! 

It  has  all  the  characteristics  of  an  aristocracy.  ''If  it  be  objected  to  the  bill  that  it  proposes 

''  It  makes  no  difference  in  its  favor  that  the  to  regulate  the  right  of  suffi-age  in  the  States  by 

ruling  class  constitute  the  mfgority  of  the  cit-  congressional  action,  and  that  that  entire  sub- 

izens.    On  the  other  hand,  the  case  of  the  ject  is  left  by  the  terms  of  the  Constitution  to 

class  excluded  is  the  harder  from  the  fact  that  the  States  themselves,  I  answer,  nothing  is  left 

it  is  the  minority.    If  the  body  of  the  citizens  to  the  States  themselves  by  the  terms  of  the 

were  excluded,  they  might  by  combinations  Constitution  except  subject  to  the  right  and 

force  a  kind  of  justice  from  their  rulers.    But^  duty  of  the  United  States  to  guarantee  them  a 

the  condition  of  a  disfranchised  minority  is  republican  form  of  government.     It  foUowss 

hopeless  indeed.    Even  the  resource  of  revo-  then,  that  wherever  the  want  of  a  republican 

lution  is  denied  to  them.  form  appears  there  we  must  legislate.     If  a 

''If  the  minority  may  lawfully  disfranchise  State  should  make  her  offices  her^tary,  we 

the  minority  on  account  of  race  or  lineage,  would  be  obliged  to  legi^te  updli  the  term 

then  may  the  citizens  of  South  Carolina  of  Af-  and  tenure  of  State  offices.    If  she  should  shut 

rican  descent  limit  the  elective  franchise  to  her  courts  against  every  man  who  could  not 

themselves  to  the  exclusion  of  their  white  fel-  trace  his  descent  from  Adam,  or  some  other 

low-citizens.   If  in  the  form  of  government  now  ancient  celebrity,  we  would  be  obliged  to  Ie^is> 

being  constituted  there  such  a  limitation  should  late  upon  the  duties  of  her  judges  and  tiie 

be  placed,  who  in  this  Hall  or  in  the  country  rights  of  suitors  in  her  courts.    In  like  manner 

would  maintain  that  the  government  is  repub-  if  she  limit  the  right  of  suffirage  to  a  favored 

lican?    Not  a  single  vote  could  be  obtained  in  part  of  her  citizens  and  their  lineal  heirs  for- 

either  House  of  Congress  for  the  admission  of  ever,  we  can  do  nothing  else  than  legislate  upon 

a  State  with  such  a  constitution.    Now,  if  it  is  the  question  of  State  suffrage.    I  repeat,  no 

not  republican  in  South  Carolina,  where  black  power  whatever  is  reserved  to  the  States  ex-; 

men  are  in  the  majority,  to  limit  the  suffrage  cept  subject  to  the  right  and  duty  of  the  Unitei 

to  black  men,  with  what  consistency  shall  we  States  to  guarantee  them  a  republican  form  of 

maintain  that  it  is  republican  in  Ohio,  where  government. 

white  men  are  in  the  majority,  to  limit  the  suf-  "The  cause  of  umversal  suff^'age  is  the  cause, 

frage  to  white  men?    Let  us  beware  how  we  of  the  great  laboring  masses  of  the  community, 

advocate  the  doctrine  that  the  minority  may  Wherever  suffirage  is  restricted  the  restrictioa 

be  lawfully  disfranchised  on  account  of  lin-  falls  upon  them.    Nowhere  are  the  poor  and 

eage,  lest  that  doctrine  be  turned  against  our-  the  ignorant  gifted  witii  political  rights  and  tbei 

selves,  and  lest  for  very  shame  we  be  obliged  wealthy  and  the  learned  denied  tbem.'^ 

to  submit.  Mr.  Woodward,  of  Pennsylvania,  said :   *•  My 

"  If  it  be  said  that  the  case  I  am  appro-  objection,  dr,  to  this  bill  is  that  it  proposes  'a 
bending  cannot  arise,  that  such  a  constitution  subversion  of  the  fundamental  law  of  ever^ 
presented  by  South  Carolina  and  persisted  in  State  that  does  not  tolerate  negro  saffracro. 
would  insure  and  perpetuate  her  exclusion,  I  As  Pennsylvania,  by  her  constitution,  exprcsilv 
reply  that  the  danger  is  not  to  be  apprehended  excludes  negro  suffrage,  this  bill,  bronglit 
in  that  shape.  South  Carolina  will  present  no  forward  by  a  Representative  of  Pennsylvania, 
such  constitution;  she  will  first  secure  her  ad-  and,  for  aught  I  know,  a  son  of  Pennsylvania^ 
mission.  But  State  constitutions  are  subject  proposes  to  subvert  the  constitution  of  Penn^ 
to  change  by  a  migority  of  the  citizens,  under  sylvania.  Such  is  the  effect  of  the  bill ;  and  th^ 
certain  forms  and  regulations.  The  spirit  of  only  reason  I  fear  its  passage  is,  that  it  is  sup- 
rivalry  existing  between  the  blacks  and  Dem-  ported  by  precisely  the  line  of  argument  whiob 
ocrats,  the  war  of  races  which  forms  so  prom-  I  have  heard  urged  in  favor  of  other  measures 
inent  a  part  of  the  political  creed  of  our  oppo-  which  have  been  passed, 
nents,  is  very  likely,  if  persisted  in,  to  produce  ^  "  The  bill  begins  by  reciting  what  I  must  saj 
its  fruits  of  retaliation.  Thus  far  the  blacks,  is  not  true.  In  using  this  language  I,  of  courso^ 
where  in  the  mfgority,  have  behaved  with  a  mean  noting  offensive.  I  say  the  statement 
wonderful  degree  of  forbearance ;  but  who  shall  of  the  bill  is  an  historical  mistake. 
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"The  Stateof  PemiBylTaiiiahasIiadarepiib-  enacted  by  the  Federal  GoTerament,  which 
lican  form  of  gOTernment  from  the  year  1776,  never  had  any  saffrage  to  confer,  by  a  Repre- 
dnring  all  of  which  time  it  has  excluded  negro  sentatiye  who  sits  in  this  House  at  this  mo- 
suffirage,  and  during  a  part  of  which  time  it  had  ment  by  virtue  of  State  sufErage,  and  who,  hut 
negro  slavery,  because  it  did  not  formally  abol-  for  that  State  suffrage,  would  not  have  been 
ish  davery  till  1790 ;  and  it  had  slavery  long  here,  perhaps,  to  make  it    I  have  heard  some 
after  the  act  of  abolition  was  passed,  for  it  was  strange  things  since  I  have  had  the  honor  to 
a  gradual  abolition.    That  was  a  republican  sit  here ;  but  I  declare  to  you  I  never  heard 
form  of  government  any  thing  more  strange  than  this.    We  are  told 
*^  And  now,  sir,  I  will  tell  the  gentleman  that  it  is  all  a  mistake  to  suppose  we  have  been 
another  legal  historical  fust,  which  is  worthy  living  under  a  republican  government ;  that 
of  his  attention,  that,  from  the  very  formation  the  States  had  the  right  to  regulate  suffi'age, 
of  the  confederacy  after  the  Declaration  of  that  you  had  the  right  to  send  members  of 
Independence,  the  right  of  suffrage  was  the  Congress  here  to  enlighten  the  nation.   We  are 
c(«ceded  right  of  the  States,  over  which  the  told  that  it  is  aU  a  mistake,  and  any  man  here- 
Articles  of  Confederation  and  the  Constitution  after  who  shall  say  otherwise  is  to  be  subjected 
of  the  United  States  had  no  power  whatever,  to  the  penalty  of  $6,000. 
I  say  he  will  find  it  written  in  the  chronicles,  "  Mr.  Speaker,  I  maintain  that  suffrage,  be  it 
when  he  comes  to  read  them  aright,  that  from  universal  or  limited,  is  a  State  affair,  and  not 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  down  to  the  the  ikSair  of  the  Federal  Government.'* 
date  of  this  biU,  suffrage,  whether  white  or  Mr.  Stevens,  of  Pennsylvania,  said :  "  This, 
black,  has  been  a  State  power  with  which  the  Mr.  Speaker,  is  a  grave  question  of  argument ; 
Federal  Government  has  nothing  pnder  the  it  is  not  a  question  for  demagogues.     The 
heavens  to  do«  world  is  going  on  in  its  progress  of  human 
**Hi8  bill  proposes  that  the  Federal  Govern-  government,  and   is  every  day  advancing  in 
ment  shall  overturn  the  suffrage  in  the  States  the  great  science  which  is  to  make  man  happy 
and  force  n^gro  suffrage  upon  them.     The  or  make  him  miserable.    We  are  either  to  re- 
Federal  (Government  has  no  suffrage  to  bestow  lapse  into  a  state  of  barbarism  where  that  infa- 
on  anybody,  black  or  white.     It  never  had,  mous  doctrine  that  one  man  can  own  another 
and  it  never  will  have,  unless  you  revolutionize  is  to  be  reestablished,  or  we  are  to  establish  the 
the  Government  and  make  it  something  the  doctrine  where  every  man  governs  himself  and 
fathers  did  not  make  it.   It  never  had  the  con-  has  rights  which  are  inalienable.   Among  those 
trol  of  snffi'age,  and  yet  my  innocent  young  inalienable  rights,  I  start  bv  saying,  Is  the  right 
student  does  not  seem  to  be  aware  of  it.    He  of  universal  suffrage,  which  no  man  will  dare, 
proposes  that  the  Federal  Government  ^all  go  after  this  generation  shall  have  passed  away, 
iuto  ihe  States  and  dictate  who  shall  be  voters,  to  dispute.  We  are  not  now  merely  expounding 
It  must  have  been  understood  by  my  friend  a  government ;  we  are  building  one.    We  are 
that  he  sits  in  this  House  by  virtue  of  State  making  a  nation.    We  are  correcting  the  in- 
soffrage,  regulated,  conferred,  and  protected  by  justice,  the  errors,  the  follies    which  were 
the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  and  not  by  the  neaped  upon  other  times  by  necessity.    From 
General  Government  at  alL     There  is  not  a  the  dark  ages  up,  mankind  have  been  ground 
man  among  you  who  does  not  sit  here  by  suf-  down  by  despots  and  by  tyrants  whom  they 
frage  regulated  by  the  States,  and  that,  too,  could  not   in  any  way  control.     They  were 
provided  for  in  the  Constitution  of  the  United  unable  to  form  governments  such  as  ought  to 
States.    The  Constitution  declares:  control  the  human  race  and  enable  us  to  gov- 
The  Hoase  of  Bepresentatlves  BhaQ  be  composed  ?rn  ourselves.     Europe,  Asia,  every  country 
of  members  chosen  eveiy  second  year  by  the  people  in  the  world,  till  within  the  last  century,  has 
of  the  several  States;  and  the  eleotors  in  each  State  been  thus  held  in  chains  which  they  could  not 
shall  hare  the  qualiflaitionB  remdsite  for  electors  of  ^tTeak,  in  chwns  and  withes  which  the  world 
u'^^'^TT^  ~!f .    i            .T        •  could  not  snap  in  its  then  condition.    But  a 
"Yet  what  does  their  Representative  pro-  period  arrived  when  the  Ahnighty  Governor 
pose  by  this  bUl  f     After  reciting  that  we  ^f  the  universe  placed  within  the  power  of  our 
have  no  repubbcan  government  in  Pennsyl-  fo^^ers  both  the  knowledge  and  finally  the 
vimia,  he  then  goes  on  m  the  second  section  as  power  to  break  those  chains  and  give   the 
toUows:  world  an  opportunity,  if  it  would,  to  be  free, 
8bo.  «.  AndUU/uHhermaded^  That  if  any  pep-  When  the  dawn  of  the  Revolution   came  it 
Si'^'^SiT''^''*  -^  qudiiled  dtizen  ofthe  "Cmted  ^^    ^       ^jg  ^^rid  as  a  new,  a  mighty,  a 
ctates  from  exercisine  the  rurht  of  sunrage  at  any  ^^^'^^     r                      rrv«*  «,u;-vL^«^Ji.«^i«^ 
election  in  any  State  miderftie  pretence  that  such  glorious  revelation.    That  which  never  before 
citizen  is  disqualified  by  the  oonstitution  and  laws  had  opened  the  eyes  of  mankind,  and    given 
of  such  State  on  aeooont  of  his  parentage,  race,  them  a  clear  insight  into  the  rights  of  the  hu- 
Imeage,  or  color,  such  person  shall  be  deemed  ffuilty  man  race,  open^  the  eves  of  our  great  and 
of  a  misdemeanor,  and,  on  conviction  thereof  m  the  „i^«;«„-   i!«*k><v—    ^w*a   4^1'n^^^*  fi>Am    nrekoHaAW 
proper  conrt,  shad  be  'sentenced  to  pay  a  line  not  glorwus  fethers   and  taught  them  preciwly 
exceeding  $6,000,  or  to  undergo  imprisonment  not  ^bat  we  have  to  carry  out,  and  when  we  nave 
exceeding  five  years,  or  both,  at  the  mscretion  of  the  carried  it  out  human  government  will  become 
<**^°*'  perfect  and  tyrants  everywhere  must  tremble, 
'^That  is  a  provision  which  is  proposed  to  be  and  demagogues  who  talk  to  us  about  differ- 
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ence  of  races   must  be  ashamed  and  skqlk  condition  of  onr  comitry  and  of  that  instni- 

from  the  face  of  the  world.  ment  which,  while  it^  as  to  the  old  States,  ma^  I 

'   ^^Kow,  what  was  that  great  right  that  they  not  he  radioallj  changed,  is  not  so  inflexible 

discovered?    It  was  that  ^all  men  are  bom  as  to  be  incapable  of  accommodating  itself  to  the 

eqnal.'     The  black   man  who    brushes    the  changing  necessities  of  hnmanitj. 

boots  of  mj  respected  friend  from  the  Luzerne  "  Before  the  Constitntion  was  amended  I  oonld 

district  (Mr.  Woodward)  is,  according  to  that  not  agree  with  some  of  my  learned  friends  that  ! 

doctrine,  as  mnch  entitled  to  every  right  and  Congress  could  intermeddle  with  State  laws 

every  privilege  of  a  fr^e  man  and  a  citizen  as  relative  to  the  elective  franchise  in  the  United 

that  gentleman  or  myself.    And  whenever  he,  States.    The  circumstance  of  slavery  aeemei 

or  I,  or  any  one  else,  undertakes  to  make  a  dis-  while  it  was  submitted  to,  to  prevent  it   Af- 

tinction  between  the  black  race  and  our  own,  ter  the  amendment  abolishing  slavery  I  stiD 

because  of  the  color  of  tiie  skin  or  the  forma-  doubted,  and  proposed  a  constitutional  rem- 

tion  of  the  body,  he  forgets  his  Qod,  and  his  edy  on  the  6th  of  December,  1866,  in  thefol- 

GK>d  will  forget  him.  lowing  words : 

^*In  other  words,  we  now  propose  to  go  to  All  national  lairs  shall  be  equally  applicable  to 

universal  and  impartial  suffrage  as  the  only  every  oitizeiK  and  no  diaorimination  ahaU  be  mtde 

foundation  upon  which  the  Government  can  o^  aooount  of  race  and  oolor. 

stand.     Ton  must  build  all  your  science  of  "Since  the  adoption  of  the  fourteenth  amend- 

government  upon  that  foundation.    When  you  ment,  however,  I  have  no  doubt  of  our  fiill 

attempt  to  depart  from  it  you  cease  to  be  men  power  to  regulate  the  elective  franchise,  so  far 

and  become  tyrants,  deserving  the  execration  as  it  regards  the  whole  nation,  in  every  State  of 

of  the  human  race.     There  is  no  other  way  the  Union,  which,  when  tried,  I  hope,  will  be 

than  by  universal  suflfrage  that  you  and  I  and  so  formed  as  to  be   beneficial  to  the  nation, 

every  man   can  protect  himsefr  against  the  just  to  every  citizen,  and  carry  out  the  great 

injustice  and    inhumanity  and   wrongs  that  designs  of  the  framers  of  the  Government, 

would  otherwise  be  inflicted  upon  us.  according  to  their  views  expressed  in  the  J)ec- 

"We  have  reached  a  point  in  the  history  of  laration  of  Independence, 

this  nation  when  we  can  adopt  that  great  and  "  It  cannot  fail  to  be  beneficial  and  convenient, 

glorious  principle.    We  have  just  buUded  a  when  we  consider  the  trouble  and  inconven- 

nation  in  whose  institutions  we  can  incorpo-  ience  which  a  citizen  of  one  State  encounters 

rate  that  principle.    And  my  effort  shall  be  to  when  he  travels  temporarily  into  another.  In- 

prove  to  this  House,  not  simply  that  we  have  stead  of  being  a  brother  at  home,  he  is  now  in 

just   reached  that  point,  but  that   we  have  alien  in  his  native  land.   While  he  partidpates 

reached  it  by  means  of  the  Oonstitution,  not  in  aU  the  burdens  and  anxieties  of  gorem- 

by  violating  it,  although  our  forefathers,  who  ment^  he  is  forbidden,  if  a  non-residen^  to 

proclaimed  that  principle   and  would    have  take  part  in  selecting  the  magistrate  who  is  to 

adopted  it,  could  not  do  so  without  violating  rule  his  destinies  for  the  next  four  years. 

the  compact  which  they  themselves  had  made,  *^  In  this  there  is  no  principle  of  republican 

and  which  would  have  destroyed  the  great  justice.    TheOonstitutionofl76H9  did  not  cany 

Government  they  were  tiien  building  and  were  out  the  principles  of  government  which  were 

bound  to  defend.    We  have  reached  tnat  period  intended  by  the  fathers  when  in  1776  they  laid 

which  our  fathers  did  not  reach  and  coidd  not  the  foundations  of  the  Gk)vemment  on  which 

reach,  when,  in  speaking  of  universal  sufOrage,  this  nation  was  built.     Then  they  had  been  in- 

we  must  speak  of  it  not  as  a  boon,  but  as  an  spired  with  such  a  light  from  on  high  as  never 

inalienable  right,  which   no  man  dare  take  man  was  inspired  with  before  in  the  great  work 

away,  and  which  no  man  can  rightfully  surren-  of  providing  freedom   for  the   human  race 

der.     His  God  has  forbidden  it ;  the  science  through  a  government  in  which  no  opprcsson 

of  government  has  forbidden  it.  could  find  a  restinff-plaoe. 

^'  Henceforth  let  us  understand  that  universal  ^'  They  contemplated  the  erection  of  a  vast 

suffrage,  operating  in  favor  of  every  man  who  empire  over  the  whole  continent,  which  in  its 

is  to  be  governed  by  the  votes  cast,  is  one  of  national  character  should  be  governed  hj  laws 

those  doctrines  planted  deep  as  the  founda-  of  a  supreme,  unvarying   character.     While 

tions  upon  which  our  fathers  laid  the  immortal  municipal  institutions  with  self-control  might 

work  of  universal  liberty,  which  work  of  theirs  be  granted  for  convenience,  it  was  never  in- 

will  last  just  so  long  as  that  immortal  doctrine  tended  that  one  half  of  t^is  nation  should  be 

flhall  last^  and  no  longer.  governed  by  one  set  of  laws  and  the  other  half 

'^  Whatever  construction  shall  be  given  to  the  by  another  and  conflicting  set  on  the  some  sab- 

Oonstitution  in  its  present  condition  by  this  ject. 

Oongress  and  those  nearest^  the  great  events  **  The  laws  which  were  then  intended  to  be 

which  have  modified  it  will  be  likely  to  be  universal  must  now  be  made  universaL    The 

Accepted  through  future  time  as  its  true  mean-  principles  which  were  intended  to  govern  the 

ing.    It  is  important,  therefore,  that  the  most  whole  American  nationality  must  now  be  made 

beneficent  interpretation  should  be  given  to  it,  to  cover  and  control  the  whole  national  action 

and  that  it  should  be  most  liberally  construed,  throughout  this  grand  empire.     Towns,  cor- 

80  as  to  secure  all  human  rights  in  the  changed  porations,  and  municipalitieB  may  be  allowed 
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their  separate  organizations  not  inoonaistent  black  man  equally  with  the  white  man.  I  not 
therewi^  bat  muBt  not  incorporate  any  prin-  only  voted  cheerftilly  for  that  proposition,  but 
ciples  in  conflict  with  those  great  rights,  priv-  I  used  all  my  influence  with  mj  fellow^itizens 
ileges,  and  immnnitiea.  What  are  those  rights,  in  mj  section  of  the  State  to  induce  them  to 
privileges,  and  immonities?  Without  exclad-  ingraft  that  provision  upon  our  State  constitu- 
ing  others,  three  are  ^>edficall7  enumerated —  tion.  It  was  nnsuooessfliL  We  were  in  ad- 
IIfe,'libei1f,  and  the  f|>ar8mt  of  happiness,  vance  of  the  sentiment  of  onr  people;  thej 
These  aremiiversal  ana  malienable.  It  follows  voted  down  the  proposition  hj  forty  thousand 
that  every  thing  necessary  for  their  establish-  majority.  Now,  I  would  like  to  see  the  mem- 
ment  and  defence  is  within  those  rights.  You  her  of  Congress  from  the  State  of  Ohio  who 
grant  a  lot  or  easement  in  the  midst  of  your  would  have  the  boldness  to  vote  for  the  pas- 
estate;  you  thereby  grant  the  right  of  way  to  sage  of  this  bill,  which,  in  my  judgment,  cuts 
it  by  ingress  and  egress.  Disarm  a  commu-.  directly  across  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
nity  and  you  rob  them  of  the  means  of  defend  States,  and,  in  fact,  derides  the  action  of  the 
ing  life.  Take  away  their  weapons  of  defence,  people  of  my  State  in  refusing  to  insert  in  their 
and  you  take  away  the  inalienable  right  of  constitution  of  State  government  a  provision 
defending  liberty.  This  brings  us  now  directly  granting  this  general  right  of  sufirage  to  the 
to  the  argument  by  which  we  prove  that  the  blacks  as  well  as  the  whites, 
elective  franchise  is  a  right  of  the  Declaration,  ^*  Sir,  I  believe  the  dav  may  come  when  our 
and  not  merely  a  privilege,  and  is  one  of  the  Constitution,  the  great  charter  of  our  liberties, 
rights  and  immunities  pronounced  by  that  in-  shall  be  so  amended  that  idl  free  people  may 
stmment  to  be  'inalienable.^  vote.  God  hasten  the  day  when  that  right 
''I^  as  our  fathers  declared,  'all  just  gov-  may  be  so  extended  I  But,  sir,  so  long  as  the 
emment  is  derived  from  the  assent  of  the  gov-  Constitution  remains  as  it  is,  I  will  sooner  suf- 
emed ; '  if  in  federal  republics  that  assent  can  fer  my  right  arm  to  drop  from  its  socket  than 
be  ascertained  and  established  only  through  vote  for  any  such  bill  as  that  now  before  us. 
the  ballot,  it  follows,  that  to  take  away  that  And,  in  saying  this,  I  am  bold  to  affirm  that  I 
means  of  communication  is  to  take  away  from  speak  the  sentiments  of  a  large  minority  of  my 
the  citizen  his  great  weapon  of  defence  and  colleagues  on  this  floor,  irrespective  of  party, 
reduce  him  to  helpless  bondage.  It  deprives  I  should  regard  the  passage  of  this  bill  at  this 
him  of  an  inalienable  right.  This  clearly  hour  as  the  death-knell  of  onr  hopes  as  a  polit- 
proves  that  the  elective  fi^chise  ranks  with  leal  party  in  the  approaching  Presidential  can- 
1ife^  and  'liberty'  in  its  sacred,  inalienable  vass.'' 

character.    But,  while  the  Declaration  clearly  Mr.  Eelley,  of  Pennsylvania,  said :   "  Mr. 

proves  what  the  intention  then  was,  the  action  Speaker,  I  have  no  hope  that  this  bill  will  be 

of  the  Convention  in  framing  the  Constitution  aaopted  by  this  Congress.    I  will  gladly  give 

of  the  United  States,  it  seems  to  me,  bar-  it  my  vote  when  brought  to  that  test,  and  in 

tercd  away  for  the  time  being  some  of  those  doing  so  will,  in  my  judgment,  act  strictly 

inalienable  rights,  and,  instigated  by  the  hell-  within  the  letter  and  intent  of  the  Constitu- 

ish  institution  of  slavery,  suspended  one  of  the  tion,  and  but  exercise   a  power  which  the 

muniments  of  liberty.    Having  thus  shown  framers  of  the  Constitution  and  the  members 

that  the  elective  franchise  is  one  of  the  inalien-  of  the  State  conventions  that  accepted  it  knew 

able  rights  of  man,  without  which  his  liberty  they  had  embodied  in  it. 

cannot  be  defended,  and  that  it  was  suspended  ''  The  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Spalding) 

by  the  arbitrary  Constitution  of  1789,  let  us  hastened  to  announce,  as  did  my  colleague 

see  if  that  suspension  has  been  removed,  so  aa  from  the  Washington  district  (Mr.  Lawrence, 

to  leave  our  nands  unrestrained  in  restoring  of  Pennsylvania),  that  the  question  of  colored 

its  full  vigor  while  still  acting  under  the  Con-  suffrage  is  not  a  party  question.    I  admit  and 

stitution.    That  right  appertains  to  every  citi-  deplore  the  fact  that  it  is  not,  for  the  Rcpubli- 

zen.     But  while  this  suspension  existed  the  can  party  is  founded  upon  the  theory  of  the 

natural  love  of  despotism  induced  communi-  equality  of  man  before  the  law,  and  the  fact 

ties  to  hold  that  eacn  State  might  flx  the  qual-  that  the  consent  of  the  governed  is  the  only 

ificadons,  rights,  and  deprivations  of  its  own  legitimate  basis  for  government     Those  are 

citizens.  accepted  party  doctrines,  and  I  take  it  for 

^*  The  fourteenth  amendment,  now  so  happily  granted  that  those  members  of  the  Republican 

adopted,  settles  the  whole  question  and  places  party  who  deny  the  colored  citizens*  right  to 

every  American  citizen  on  a  perfect  equality,  vote,  like  the  leaders  of  the  Democratic  party, 

so  far  as  merely  national  rights  and  questions  deny  the  humanity  and  the  immortality  of  the 

are  concerned."  groat  mass  of  mankind,  for  the  migority  of  the 

Mr.  Spalding,  of  Ohio,  said :  '*  Mr.  Speaker,  human  race  are  of  those  shades  of  complexion 

I  do  not  wish  to  occupy  much  of  the  time  of  and  that  character  of  blood  to  which,  while 

^  House ;  but  I  desire  to  remark  that  only  asserting  the  equal  rights  of  man,  they  deny 

^  October  I  was  called  upon  as  a  citizen  of  equality  before  the  laws. 

Ohio  to  vote  upon  a  proposition  to  amend  the  ^^  I  regret  that  the  Republican  party  has  not 

constitution  of  that  State  by  inserting  a  pro-  risen  to  the  height  of  applying  its  principles  as 

vision  giving  the  right  of  suff'rage  to  the  free  a  test  to  all  questions,  and  carrying  them  into 
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execution  to  their  last  result.    There  is  no  of  Iowa,  from  the  Oommittee  on  the  Jodiciflrr, 

difference  betvreen  my  ooUeagae  iEUid  myself  as  reported  back  the  Senate  bill  to  constitiite  a 

to  its  halting  on  the  question  of  suffrage."  quorum  in  the  Supreme  Oourt,  with  an  amend- 

Mr.  Eerr,  of  Indiana^  said:   '^I  hold  that  ment,  as  follows : 

the  bUl  now  under  consideration  cannot  have  g.^,  3  ^^  j^  u  further  enaded.  That  no  cause 

any  shadow  of  legal  authorization  under  the  pending  before  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 

Constitution  of  the  United  States  as  it  stands  States,  which  inyolvea  the  action  or  effect  of  any  Uv 

to-day.    I  agree  with  the  distinguished  gentle-  of  the  u  nited  Ststes,  ahall  be  decided  adversely  to  th« 

man  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Spalding),  that  it  runs  7^*^?,*^?  ^^^^*''^J*  *)?  ^^'^''.1;^.^ 

J- ^T-i-i^  ^  «^««  4.x\  n^^J[:4^^irX:     -D.,*  u  5-  4.k«  tmrda  of  all  the  members  of  said  court  m  the  decam 

directly  across  the  Constitution.    But  it  is  the  ^^^  the  several  pomts  in  which  said  Uw  or  anv  put 

fixed  and  cherished  policy  of  the  minority  m  thereof  may  be  deemed  invalid, 

this  House  to  change  the  Federal  Constitution.  -.,    -orMv           r  t»         1      •^     a^  ^  iv. 

It  U  their  ddiberfte  purpose,  to-morrow,  or  .  Mr- WiUuum,  of  Pennsylyama,  offorrf  ft 

next  week,  or  a  montt  hZ^  or  as  soon  as  ^''^Z'^^^*^  snbsbtpte  for  the  omendment 

they  can,  to  make  the  Fedewd  Constitution  a  '«Ported  by  the  oommittee : 

different  instrument  from  what  it  now  is.    And  That  in  all  oases  of  writs  of  eiror  Irom  and  sppola 

then,  under  the  somewhat  latitudinarian  ex-  to  the  Supreme  ComJ  of  the  United  States,  ^^^^^ 

pr^ion.  oont^mied  in  the  proposed  fourteenth  ^^^  ^^Z  t^lf^S^  l^A^^- 

article  of  amendments  to  the  Constitution,  not  struction  of  any  clause  of  the  Conatitafcion  of  the 

only  will  this  bill,  but  almost  every  other  kind  United  States,  or  the  validity  of  a  statute  of  or  u 

that  the  party  mi\jority  here  can  desire,  be  authority  ezeroiaed  under  any  State,  on  the  gmod 

introduced  into  thia  House  and  enacted  into  tiSI'ISr  ^.  h<^lSSf  bS  Sd^riy  W» 

a  law.      ^  ^           ^                                    .    vMi  a  ftill  bench  or  the  judges  of  said  court,  and  no  jiidg- 

No  decisive  action  was  taken  on  this  bill,  at  ment  shall  be  rendered  or  decision  made  against  the 

this  session^  by  either  House.      1  validity  of  any  statute  or  of  any  authority  exerased 

bv  the  United  States,  except  with  the  ooDcorence 

In  the  Senate,  on  December  4th,  Mr.  Trum-  ^^  ^  ^^  J"^»  ^^  "^^  ~^ 

bull,  of  Illinois,  from  the  Judiciary  Oommittee,  He  said :   ^*  The  amendment  which  I  offer 

reported  a  bill  declaring  what  shall  constitute  a  requires  unanimity  on  the  part  of  the  Supreme 

quorum  of  the  Supreme  Oourt,  and  asked  for  Court.     The  amendment  of  the  committee 

its  present  consideration.  stops  at  two-thirds. 

The  bill  was  read  twice  and  considered  as  in  "My  own  judgment  is  that  there  is  no  reason 

Committee  of  the  Whole,  by  unanimous  con-  that  wiU  apply,  no  argument  that  can  be  offered 

sent.    It  provided  that  any  number  of  the  Jus-  in  favor  of  the  amendment  of  the  committee, 

tices  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  which  does  not  apply  with  equal  force  to  the 

not  less  than  five,  and  being  a  nugority  of  the  amendment  submitted  by  myself.    Still,  I  wis 

court,  shall  constitute  a  quorum.  not  prepared  to  meet  this  question  nov.    1 

Mr.  Trumbull  said :  "  I  will  state  the  reason  did  not  feel  that  the  bill  itseU^  as  prepared  bj 

for  the  bill.    The  court  formerly  consisted  of  myself,  was  sufficient  in  its  details  to  meet  the 

ten  members,  and  at  that  time  the  law  required  exigencies  of  the  case.    There  is  nothing  in  it 

six  to  constitute  a  quorum.    As  the  law  now  to  provide  for  tiie  contingencies  that  mayanae 

stands  the  court  is  to  be  reduced  to  seven,  as  in  the  decision  of  causes  in  tiie  circuit  cooii 

vacancies  occur ;  it  is  already  reduced  to  eight ;  It  wants  further  arrangement.    It  wants  to  be 

and  the  justices  of  the  court,  I  am 'informed,  perfected.    It  wants  fall  consideration.  If  I 

find  a  difficulty  in  making  up  the  quorum  of  may  be  allowed  to  say  it,  this  is  a  big  question. 

six ;  and  it  will  be  still  more  difficult  when  I  do  not  think  that  the  passage  of  the  bill  can 

there  are  but  seven  on  the  bench.    One  or  two  be  facilitated  by  forcing  it  through  here.  Gen- 

of  the  judges  at  this  time  are  unwell,  and  of  tlemen  seem  to  be  of  the  opinion  that  delay 

the  whole  number,  eight,  it  requires  six  to  would  not  answer.     My  opinion  is  different 

constitute  a  quorum.    This  bill  provides  that  I  do  not  think  it  wiH  pass  any  sooner  by  beisg 

five  shall  constitute  a  quorum,  there  being  now  forced  through  here  to-day  or  to-morrow.  It 

but  eight  judges,  and  that  it  shall  also  require  seems  to  me  that,  if  it  is  well  argued  here,  the 

that  number  even  when  the  court  is  reduced  to  principle  might  be  so  well  vindicated  as  to 

seven."  satisfy,  perhaps,  the  other  branch  of  the  Legis- 

The  bill  was  reported  to  the  Senate  without  lature. 

amendment.  ^*  But  there  is  an  apprehension  that  the  cons- 

Mr.  Johnson,  of  Maryland,  said :  ^*It  is  very  try  will  suffer  by  any  delay.    It  is  said  that 

desirable  it  should  pass.    The  court  was  very  there  is  a  case  now  depending  in  the  Supreme 

near  being  without  a  quorum  to-day,  and  the  Court  of  the  United  States  upon  which  this 

probability  is,  in  the  present  condition  of  question  may  be  ruled  to-day  or  to-morrow, 

things,  that  it  may  be  often  without  a  quorum  Suppose  such  be  the  fact — ^I  do  not  know  that 

during  the  session."  tiiere  is  any  such  case — ^but  suppose  that  such 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  be  the  fact,  that  such  a  case  is  now  depending 

third  reading;  was  read  the  third  time,  and  there,  and  a  decision  is  made  by  the  court 

passed.  what  harm  can  it  effect  f    Instead  of  harm,  1 

In  the  House,  on  January  18th,  Mr.  Wilson,  think  it  will  do  good,  because  it  will  awakes 
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both  Bouses  of  Congress  to  the  necessity  of  of  the  Plresident,  the  oonrt  can  still  declare  it 

some  saoh  provision  as  this,  intended,  as  it  is,  unconstitutional. 

to  defend  the  legislatiTe  power,  which  is  the  ^*Now,  "Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  propose  to  tske 
trae  sovereign  power  of  the  nation.  Suppose  np  much  time  in  disoossing  this  question ;  but 
the  Supreme  Court  do  make  the  decision  ap-  I  saj  that,  if  I  were  ouaMed  for  a  seat  upon  the 
prehended,  what  will  be  the  result?  It  will  supreme  bench  of  uie  United  States,  and  had 
be  the  law  in  that  indiyidual  case  and  no  more. .  bj  any  posnbilil^  arrived  at  that  honor,  noth- 
And  a  bill  passed  by  the  two  Houses,  upon  fhll  ing  would  gradnr  me  more  than  the  passage 
considersiion,  well  matured  as  it  ought  to  be,  by  Congress  of  the  measure  that  is  here  intro- 
snd  which  I  take  it  this  is  not,  can  be  enaotea  duoed  to-day  by  the  chairman  of  the  Judiciary 
in  time  to  prevent  any  ibrther  mischief  to  the  Committee.  I  do  not  believe,  now,  at  this 
country,  if  any  mischief  can  be  inflicted  now  moment,  that  any  judge  of  that  high  tribunal 
hj  a  decision  of  that  sort."  would  object  to  a  requirition  on  &e  part  of 
Mr.  Pruyn,  of  New  York,  said:  "We  have  Congress  that,  in  order  to  declare  a  nact  of 
here  to-day  propositions  of  a  most  extraordi-  Congress  unconstitntional,  it  shall  require  two- 
nary  character.  Firsts  we  have  had  a  proposi-  tiurds  of  their  number  to  pass  upon  the  ques- 
tion to  strip  ten  States  of  every  remaining  evi-  tion.  Why,  it  relieves  them  firom  very  great 
d^ce  of  their  sovereignty,  and  the  Executive  reK>onsibiiities.  It  makes  the  decision  more 
of  his  constitutional  power;  and  now  we  are  satisfiactory  to  themselves  and  far  more  satis- 
startled  by  another  measure  calculated  virtually  factory  to  those  whom  the  decision  effects.  It 
to  rob  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  is  not  to  be  made  by  a  single  voice  when  the 
of  the  authority  which  has  given  it  influence,  court  consists  of  seven,  three  on  one  side  and 
dignity,  and  strength  before  the  country  and  three  on  the  other,  and  one  man  turns  the 
before  the  world,  and  which  has  been  conceded  scale.  But  it  requires  the  united  <^inion  of 
to  that  tribunal  from  the  inauguration  of  the  two-thirds  of  all  the  members  of  the  Supreme 
Government  to  the  present  time ;  and  this  Court  to  pronounce  an  act  of  Congress  uncon- 
measnre  is  proposed,  as  the  gentleman  from  stitutional. 

Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Williams)  has  admitted,  in  "Now,  sir,  I  object  to  the  amendment  which 

view  of  the  fact  that  that  court  may  possibly  requires  that  every  Judge  shall  assent  to  the 

make  a  decision  which  will  come  in  conflict  decision,  because  I  think  that  is  requiring  too 

with  the  views  and  opinions  of  a  majority  of  much.   It  will  not  do  to  assume  that  the  bench 

the  manbers  of  this  House.    I  am  sure  that  of  judges  of  our  country  are  perfect,  any  more 

this  open,  bold,  daring  avowal  will  strike  the  than  that  the  Senate  and  tne  House  of  Bep- 

count^  with  surprise ;  and  I  am  glad  to  find  resentatives  of  Congress  are  perfect.    I  grant 

that  even  the  gentieman  from  Pennsylvania  you  that  tiiere  is  less  liktiihood  of  their  giving 

falters  when  he  approaches  this  point,  and  way  to  passion  and  caprice,  because  they  are 

wishes  to  have  the  measure  considered  with  selected  for  their  wisdom  and  experience  and 

more  care  and  more  deliberation  than  the  ma-  supposed  stability.'' 

jority  of  this  House  seem  disposed  to  give  to  Mr.  Wilson,  of  Iowa,  moved  to  amend  the 

it    I  cordially  agree  with  him,  if  any  thing  is  amendment  of  the  committee  by  adding  there^ 

to  be  done,  if  any  outrage  of  this  kind  is  to  be  to  the  following : 

perpetrated,  it  should  be  done  at  least  with  l^oMed,  however.  That  if  any  cirouit  or  district 

that  regard  to  decency  of  form  and  time  and  court  ot  the  Unitea  States  shall  ac^udffe  anj  act  of 

action  which  will  give  its  authors  at  least  some  Congresa  to  be  rawnatitutioniOor  invalid,  thejudg- 


debate  in  reference  to  this  matter,  because  it  and.  if,  upon  the  consideration  thereof,  two-thirds  of 

has  come  upon  me  most  unexpectedly,  that  the  all  uie  membov  of  the  Supreme  Court  shall  not  afflnn 

suggestion  of  the  gentieman  from  Pennsylvania,  "f^l  judgment  below,  the  same  shall  bo  dedared  and 

(Mr.  Williams)  to  postpone  this  discussion  to  ^"^"^  reversed. 

a  future  time,  will  receive  the  sanction  of  the       Kr.  Woodward,  of  Pennsylvania,  said :  '*  The 

House."  part  of   the  bill  to  which  I  object  is  that 

Mi.  Spalding,  of  Ohio,  said:  ^*The  cuestion  part  which  requires  two-thirds  of  the  court, 

with  me  is,  is  action  of  this  sort  on  tne  part  and  the  amendment  the  unanimous  opinion  of 

of  Congress  by  itself  constitutional?     That  the  judges,  to  declare  an  act  of  Congress  uncon- 

ia,  have  we  a  right  under  the  Constitution  to  stitutional.    The  amendment,  as  I  once  heard 

provide  that,  in  a^jndicating  upon  constitu-  it  read,  requires  the  unanimous  vote  of  the 

tional  questions,  two-thirds  of  the  Supreme  court,  but  the  bill  itself,  as  moved  by  the  gen- 

Conrt  shall  unite  in  their  opinion  before  an  tieman  from  Iowa,  requires  two-thirds.    It  is 

act  shall  be  pronounced  unconstitutional?    If  to  that  part  of  the  bill  I  am  here  to  object. 

we  have  not  the  constitutional  power  thus  to  The  gentleman  from  Ohio  ^Mr.  Bingham)  may 

le^alate,  our  action  will  be  fhtile,  because  this  be  very  adroit  in  substitutmg  another  point, 

same  tribunal  will  scan  it  closely  and  pass  diverting  our  attention  to  that,  but  I  am  detor- 

npon  it,  and  they  may  pronounce  it  unconsti-  mined  to  keep  my  eyes  steadily  upon  what  I 

tntional.    Even  though  it  has  the  concurrence  conceive  to  be  the  real  objection  to  this  bill. 

of  both  branches  of  (ingress  and  the  approval  I  say,  in  reply  to  the  amendment  and  in  reply 
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to  the  bill  itself,  so  far  as  a  two-thirds  yote  is  instance,  unanimity  is  required;  but  in  a  board 

concerned,  it  is  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  composed  of  public  officers  a  m^ority  only  is 

legislative  department  to  dictate  to  the  judioiid  requisite.  Now,  when  the  Gonstitation  provided 

department  as  to  the  manner  in  which  they  a  Supreme  Court,  the  common  law  provided 

shall  exercise  their  Judicial  power.    That  you  that  a  minority  may  pronounce  the  jadf^ent  of 

cannot  do.    It  is  as  gross  an  attempt  as  if  the  that  court.    If  this  be  not  so,  then  I  ask,  mar 

judiciary  should  dictate  to  the  legislative  depart-  not  this  Congress  take  away  from  the  citizen  the 

menthow  it  shall  exercise  its  powers.    It  is  rightof  a  jury  trial?  The  Constitution  provides 

not  a  question  of  quorum,  it  is  a  question  of  that  every  citizen  shall  have  this  right    What 

judiciiu  power.    You  say  it  shall  not  be  exer-  constitutes  a  jury  ?    Can  this  Congress  de- 

cised  in  the  manner  in  which  it  is  exercised,  termine  that  five,  six,  eight,  or  ten,  or  anjnnm- 

The  Constitution  says  that  it  shall  be  exer-  ber  less  or  more  than  twelve,  shall  constitate  a 

cised  by  that  body  according  to  its  responsi-  jury?   By  no  manner  of  means.    Why?  B^ 

bility  to  the  people.  cause  the  term  jury  hiad  a  common-kw  mean- 

*'Now,  sir,  Inuuntain,if  themigorityof  the  ing  when  the  Constitution  yfas  framed  and 

Supreme  Court  is  competent  to  decide  a  ques-  adopted.    And  as  the  term  jury  had  a  definite 

tion  of  property,  a  question  of  liberty,  a  ques-  common-law  meaning  which  required  unanim- 

tion  of  life,  it  is  competent  to  decide  a  consti-  ity  in  its  decision,  so  the  phrase  Supreme  Coart 

tudonal  question ;  and  it  possesses  the  right  had  involved  in  it  a  common-law  signification 

to  decide  it  upon  the  same  principles  or  tenure  and  rule  which  prescribed  that  as  a  lav  of  the 

it  decides  the  others.    It  holds  power  in  both  body  a  minority  only  was  necessary  to  an  award 

cases  by  virtue  of  the  fundamental  law  of  the  of  judgment.    Such  being  the  fact,  this  Ckm- 

land,  and  therefore  Congress  can  neither  add  to  gross  cannot  alter  the  role  applicable  to  the 

nor  subtract  from  it  court  unless  it  can  alter  the  rule  applicable  to 

"  This  is  my  principal  objection  to  the  bill  the  verdict  of  a  jury.     I  deny,  therefore,  that 

and  amendment    Another  less  important  ob-  the  legislative  power  can  determine  whatnum* 

jection  is,  that  it  will  be  found  impracticable.  I  ber  is  necessary  to  render  judgment  in  a  case 

venture  to  affirm,  if  the  House  passes  this  bill  before  the  Supreme  Court, 
or  this  amendment,  or  both  the  bill  with  the        ^^  And  this,  I  submit,  has  been  the  constmc- 

amendment,  it  wUl  be  found  not  only  difficult  tion  that  has  been  put  upon  this  question  from 

but  in  some  cases  impossible  for  the  court  to  the  beginning.    Among  all  the  acts  that  have 

mature  its  judgments  on  the  principles  of  this  been  referred  to  by  the  gentlemen  who  repre- 

bill.    Suppose,  sir,  there  are  seven  judges  and  sent  the  other  side  of  this  question,  there  is  not 

seven  sections  of  an  act  of  Assembly  or  act  of  one  to  be  found  whioh  is  any  thing  else  than  a 

Congress — ^for  State  as  well  as  Federal  law  may  mere  declaration  of  the  common  law  reqainn^ 

come  before  it — ^and  one  judge  thinks  it  is  un-  a  mere  m^ority  to  render  a  judgment  of  the 

constitutional  for  what  is   contained  in  one  court     There  is  not  an  act  to  be  foond  that 

section,  another  judge  for  what  is  contained  in  requires  more  than  a  majority.     And  those 

another  section ;  you  may,  if  you  please,  sup-  acts  which  require  minorities  are  simply  declar- 

pose  every  judge  shall  declare  that  law  to  be  atory  of  the  common  law.    I  deny,  therefore, 

unconstitutional  for  separate  and  distinct  rea-  that  this  Congress  has  any  authority  to  say 

sons ;   that  for  his  own  reasons  he  holds  the  what  shall  constitute  a  quorum  of  the  Supreme 

law  unconstitutional  and  for  the  reasons  of  the  Court. 

other  judges  he  holds  it  to  be  constitutional,        *'  But  more  than  that,  I  submit  that  it  woald 

under  this  bill  how  is  that  court  to  decide  that  be  both  impolitic  and  inexpedient,  ^^^^  ^  ^^ 

question  ?    Is  that  law  unconstitutional  under  Congress  were  omnipotent  in  this  regard,  to 

tne  judgment  of  that  court  ? "  attempt  to  enact  such  a  rule  as  is  embodied  in 

Mr.  Hubbard,  of  Connecticut,  said:  "The bill  either  the  bill  reported  by  the  committee  or 
as  it  was  reported  requires,  as  I  understand,  a  the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
m^ority  of  two-thirds.  The  amendment  of-  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Williams).  It  is  perfectly 
fered  by  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  well  Imown  that  it  is  intended  to  reach  a  parbc- 
(Mr.  Williams)  requires  that  there  shall  be  nna-  ular  case ;  and  this  bill,  without  being  printed, 
nimity  of  the  bendi.  I  agree  with  the  gentle-  without  allowing  members  of  the  House  an 
man  who  offered  that  amendment,  that,  if  the  opportunity  of  ever  seeing  it,  but  only  of  catch- 
bill  reported  by  the  committee  can  be  justified,  ing  it  by  the  ear  as  it  fell  from  the  Clerk,  in  hot, 
the  amendment  offered  by  himself  can  be  justi-  in  indecent  haste,  is  submitted  to  the  House  for 
fied  on  just  the  same  grounds.  action,  and  each  one  of  us  is  required  to  pass 

"Now,  how  is  the  Supreme  Court  consti-  upon  it  at  the  tap  of  the  drum.     Why  tma 

tuted?  It  consists  of  those  judges,  and  those  only,  impetuous  haste?    Because  it  happens  to  he 

who  may  be  appointed  by  law  to  sit  on  that  rumored — ^I  know  not  whether  truly  or  not— 

bench.     How  many  are  necessary  to  render  that  the  Supreme  Court  by  a  minority,  perhaps 

judgment  ?    That  question  is  easily  answered,  by  a  large  migority,  are  adverse  to  a  particolar 

A  majority  only,  by  the  well-settled  principle  measure  upon  which  the  mi\jority  of  this  Con- 

of  the  common  law,  is  necessary  to  action  in  gross  are  disposed  to  stake  their  political  life. 

all  public  bodies,  judicial  or  otherwbe.    In  a  Because  they  have  learned  in  advance  that  the 

private  tribunal,  as  a  board  of  arbitrators,  for  judicial  mind  of  the  Supreme  Court  condemns 
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the  act  they,  propose  to  muzzle,  ay,  sir,  to  thenumberof  judges  whicb  shall  oonstitnte  the 

mnzzle  the  Supremo  Court.    Tfhile  that  court,  court    This  of  itself  controls  in  no  inconsider- 

irom  1789  to  the  year  of  grace  in  which  I  am  able  degree  the  question  of  how  many  mem- 

now  speaking,  has  been  ruling  all  questions,  hers  of  the  court  shall  constitute  a  quorum.*' 

constitutional  and  otherwise,  by  the  simple  law  Mr.  Hubbard,  of  Oonneoticut :  '^  The  Con- 

of  a  minority  which  governs  aU  judicial  tribu*  stitution  of  the  United  States  provides  that  the 

nals  which  are  not  the  creatures  of  statute  law ;  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  shall  be  nomi- 

while  it  has  been  ruling  all  sorts  of  questions  nat^  and  appointed  by  the  President,  by  and 

relating  to  property,  relating  to  life,  relating  to  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate ;  so 

liberty,  relating  to  the   Constitution  by  the  that  the  persons  who  are  to  go  into  that  court 

simple  law  of  majority,  this  Congress  now,  for  as  fudges  are  not  subject  to  Congress." 

purposes  which,  I  submit,  are  neither  honorable  Mr.  Wilson,  of  Iowa :  ^*  That  is  all  very  true, 

nor  praiseworthy,  proposes  to  muzzle  the  Su-  that  the  persons  who  are  to  go  into  that  court 

preme  Court  to  the  end  that  that  court  may  as  ludges  shall  be  selected  in  a  certain  way, 

not  interfere  with  the  will  of  this  Congress  and  that  way  we  cannot  interfere  with.    But 

irith  respect  tb  the  reconstruction  measures/'  will  the  gentleman  say  that  we  cannot  deter- 

Mr.  w  Uaon,  of  Iowa,  said :  **  Mr.  Speaker,  I  mine  that  the  Supreme  Court  shall  consist  of 

believe  the  first  section  of  this  bill  has  not  one  hundred  judges,  or  that  it  shall  consist  of 

been  challenged  by  any  gentleman  who  has  only  five  judges  f    And  if  that  power  is  given 

addressed  the  House  in  opposition  to  this  bilL  to  us,  do  we  not  control  the  quorum  by  the  ex- 

That  being  the  case,  the  wholeprinciple  of  the  eroise  of  the  power  to  determine  how  many 

bill  is  conceded  by  them.    The  first  section  judges  shall  be  upon  the  Supreme  Bench  f    If 

provides  that  five  judges  shall  constitute  a  the  mi^oritymle  is  insisted  upon  and  you  have 

quomm  of  the  Supreme  Court.    Has  any  gen-  one  hundred  Judges,  the  quorum  will  consist 

tlenum  challenged  that  as  being  in  conflict  of  fifty-one  judges ;  if,  on  the  other  hand,  we 

vith  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States?  provide  that  five  judges  shall  constitute  the 

If  so,  I  have  been  unable  to  detect  it  in  the  Supreme  Court,  the  quorum  would  be  com- 

confuaon  which  has  attended  this  debate.  posed  of  three  judges. 

^^  And  does  any  gentleman  upon  the  opposite  ^*  Then,  as  by  the  action  of  Congress,  by  the 

side  of  the  House  challenge  tne  constitution-  legislative  department  of  the  Government,  the 

aiity  of  the  present  law  determining  the  num-  number  constituting  a  auorum  is  changed ;  by 

ber  of  justices  who  shall  constitute  a  quorum  fixing  the  number  of  jnages  we  have  the  whole 

of  the  Supreme  C^urt?    I  have  heard  no  such  power  so  far  as  that  question  is  concerned  un- 

thing.    ^d  yet  what  is  a  quorum  of  the  Su-  doubtedly,  for  what  we  may  do  indirectly  we 

preme  Court  at  this  time  ?    It  is  declared  by  may  do  directly  in  this  respect,  and  I  have 

law  tocon^jst  of  six  judges.    How  many  judges  never  heard  it  questioned  before,  nor  do  I  be- 

are  there  now  on  the  Supreme  Bench  ?    Eight,  lieve  it  has  been  since  the  organization  of  the 

So  that  the  present  statute  violates  the  prin-  Government  down  to  this  day.    Acts  have 

ciple  for  which  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl-  been  passed  firom  time  to  time  by  Congress, 

vania  (Mr.  Woodward)  contends,  the  common-  changing  the  number  of  judges  on  tiie  Supremo 

law  rule,  that  a  majority  shall  constitute  a  Bench,  and  in  all  such  instances  the  law  has 

quorum.    The  law  as  it  now  exists,  making  six  declared  what  shall  constitute  a  quorum  of  the 

judges  a  quorum  in  a  Supreme  Court  of  eiglit  court. 

judges,  violates  that  rule.    Who  questions  its  "  Now,  sur,  if  we  are  to  be  deprived  of  this 

constitutionality?  power  by  the  common-law  rule  as  to  what 

'^  The  gentieman  from  Pennsylvania  {Mr.  should  constitute  a  quorum,  and  again,  by  the 
Woodward)  says  that  we  cannot  interfere  with  principle  contended  for  by  tiie  gentleman  from 
the  judicial  power ;  that  we  cannot  pass  any  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Woodward),  that  a  quorum 
law  that  shall  interfere  with  that  power  in  any  constitutes  the  court,  and  with  which  we  can- 
way.  The  gentleman  from  Cnnnecticut  (Mr.  not  interfere  in  any  way,  by  direction  or  indi- 
Hnbbard)  says  that  the  Supreme  Court  is  not  rection,  and  that  the  court  thus  organized  is 
the  creature  of  Congress,  but  it  is  the  creature  bound  as  a  court  to  decide  every  question  pro- 
of the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  Well,  sented  to  it  to  decide,  I  want  him  to  harmo- 
»ir^  what  kind  of  a  creature  is  it,  as  declared  nize  this  doctrine  with  that  other  principle 
by  the  Constitution?  which  he  affirms,  that  a  minority  of  a  quorum 

The  judicial  power  of  the  United  States  shall  be  may  exercise  this  judicial  power  and  decide 

rtated  in  one  Supreme  Court,  and  in  such  inferior  any  question  presented  to  the  court.     He  says 

eoorts  as  the  Congress  may  from  time  to  time  ordain  ^  minority  constitutes  a  quorum ;  that  with  that 

and  establish.  ^^  cannot  interfere;  that  the  quorum  consti- 

*'^  Can  we  determine  how  many  judges  shall  tutes  the  court ;  tiiat  it  is  the  duty  of  the  court 

eoDFtitute  the  Supreme  Co  art?    The  gentie-  to  decide.    How  can  this  be  unless  a  number 

man.  says  that  court  is  a  creature  of  the  Consti-  equal  to  a  quorum  concur  in  the  opinion  an- 

tation.    The  Constitution  declares  there  shall  nounced?    If  a  (quorum  is  the  court,  then  the 

be  &  judicial  department,  and  in  that  judicial  quorum  is  the  unit?    How  can  that  be  divided 

depnrtment  there  shall  be  a  Supreme  Court,  and  a  judgment  rendered  by  a  part  of  this  unit  ? 

But  it  leaves  entirely  to  Congress  to  determine  How,  under  the  doctrine  for  which  he  con- 
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tends,  can  anj  decision  be  made  hj  a  bare  action  against  a  collecter  or  other  officer  of  the 

migority  of  a  qnorum  when  the  qaonim  is  the  revenne,  for  any  act  done  by  him  in  the  per- 

nnit  in  the  constitntion  of  the  court  ?    Does  not  formance  of  his  official  duty,  or  for  the  recoveiy 

this  doctrine  necessarily  lead  to  the  conclusion  of  any  money  exacted  by  or  paid  to  hun,  which 

that  no  decision  can  be  made  by  the  court  in  should  have  been  paid  into  the  Treasury  aS 

which  there  is  not  a  concurrence  of  the  Judges  the  United  StateSi  might,  at  the  instance  of 

equal  in  number  to  a  clear  minority  of  the  either  party,  be  reSzamined  and  reversed  or 

court?    The  principle  contended  for  by  the  affirmed,  in  the  Sapreme  Court  of  the  United 

gentleman  would  render  null  and  Toid  a  large  States,  upon  writ  of  error,  without  regard  to 

number  of  decisions  made  by  the  Supreme  the  sum  or  value  in  controversy  in  sach  action. 

Court  of  the  United  States,  for  very  many  of  In  the  House,  on  March  12th,  the  bill  was 

them  have  been  made  by  a  bare  migority  of  a  amended  by  add^g  the  following  section,  and 

quorum.    This  doctrine  is  far  more  reyolution-  passed : 

ary  than  is  any  thing  contained  in  this  bill  or  Bbo.  2.  And  le  Ufwiker  enadsd.  That  so  moeh 

the  amendments  which  have  been  proposed  to  of  the  set  approved  Febnuury  6. 1867,  entitled  ^*  Au 

it."  act  to  amend  an  act  to  establish  the  judicial  oonrts  of 

The  qnestion  wa-  tdcen  on  Mr.  WiDiaW.  l^h^SSfi1M^;1h^ttn^oK 

amendment,   and  it  was  rejected, — ^yeas  25,  cult  court  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  Stat«, 

nays  124.  or  the  exerciae  of  any  such  jurisdiction  by  said  6q- 

The  question  was  then  taken  on  the  amend-  preme  Court  on  appeaU  which  have  been  or  may 

ment  of  Mr.  Wilson,  and  it  was  adopted— yeas  thereafter  be  taken,  Be,  and  the  same  ia  hereby,  re- 

111,  nays  88.  P^®^ 

The  amendment  of  the  committee 'was  then  On  the  same  day,  the  Senate  ooncnrredin 

agreed  to,  and  the  bill  passed  by  the  following  the  amendment,  by  the  following  vote: 

vote :  Teas— Meaars.  Anthony,  Cameron,  Cattell,  Chaa- 

TEAB-Meaara.  Amea,  Anderson,  Araell,  Deloa  B.  dler,  Cole,  Conklinff,  Conneaa,  D»ke,  E<toiinds, 

Ashley,  James  M.  Aahley,  Bailey,  Baker,  Baldwin,  JenTt  Feaaonden,  Kelinghuyaen,  Gnmca,  Hariin, 

Banks,  Beaman,  Beigamm,  Benton,  Bingham,  Bhur,  Henderson,  .  Howm^,  Howe,   Morgan,  Momll  of 

BoutwelL   Bromwcll,  ©roomall,   Buckknd,    Cake,  J^o»  MojnU  of  Vermont,  ^meroji  R«°sej;j  % 

Churchill,  Reader  W.  CUirke,  Sidney  Clarke,  Cobb  SP."P?«\J^'^"S».,?™^®5»  J^E?*^  TrambuU,  Vin 

Coburo,  Covode,  Cullom,  Dawea,Dixon,  Dodge,  Don-  w  mkle,  Wade,  WiUey,  and  WiIllama-88.  . 

neUy,  Driggs,  Eggleaton,  Ela,  EUot,  Famaworth,  Fer-  ^  NATS—Meaara.  Buokalew,  Fowler,  Hendncku,  Mo- 

riaa,  Foriy*  bkSfeld,  Gravely,  Griawold,  Harding,  Creeiy,  Norton,  and  VickerB--8.                 . 

Higby,  HM,  Hooper/Hopkins,  Chester  D.  Hubbard,  ABSEOT-Meaara.  Bayard,  CoAett,  Cragm,  Dans, 

Hulburd,  rfunterf  IbgeriolL  Jenokea,  Judd,  JuUan,  ^«on»  Doolittle^  Johnson,  Morton,  Nye,  Pattereon 

KeUey,  KeUey,  Ketcham,  Kitchen,  Koontz,  Laflin,  ©^  New  Hampahure,  Patterson  of  Tennewee,  SiuJi- 

William  Lawrence,  Linoohi,  Loan,  Lomn,  Lou^  ^«ry,  Sherman,  Thayer,  Wilson,  and  Yatea-16. 

ridge,  Mallory,  Maryin,  Maynard,  McCarthy,  Mo-  On  March  26th,  the  President  returned  the 

Cluix,  Merour,  MUler,  Moore,  Moorhei^  Morrell,  i^ju  ^^^  i^j^  objections,  as  follows : 

Mullms,   Myers,  Newoomb,  Nunn,  O'Neill,  Orth,  ^  \    „     .     -   ,    w  .   7«   , 


son,  van  ^ernam,  Aooeri  i.  van  uom,  waro,  uaa-  **wmhj  jcxwh  yiwD^u.  wlo  dr»u  v*  K»^7^fw»uy«*,  *«-■ 

walader  C.  Waahbum,  Elihu  B.  Waahbume/Henry  Not  being  able  to  approve  aU  its  provisions,!  hcre- 

D.  Washburn,  Welker,  Thomaa  WilUama,  WiUiam  with  return  it  to  the  Senate,  m  which  House  it  ongi- 

WUliame,  James  F.  Wilaon,  John  T.  WUaon,  Stephen  n*S,^i  y»th  a  bnef  statement  of  my  objections. 

F.  Wilaon,  Windom,  and  Woodbridge— 116.  The  first  section  of  the  bill  meeto  my  approbstion, 

Nats    -  '"  -    -     ^  -    - ,__...  _._v.- ..««.n. 

Brooks, 
laday,  i 
Richard 

Niblack,  Nicholson,  Phelps,  Pruyn,  Bandall,  Robin-  mach  pubho  interest,  imd  m  which  auoh  remedy 

son,  Rosa,  Sitgreavoa,  Stone,  Taber,  Lawrence,  8.  not  now   allowed.     The  aeoond   »eotion,  howiw 


Eldridge,  Fields,  Finney,  ■HaUey,*A8ahel  V.  Hubl    inferior  tribunal.    It  is  apparent  that  the  two  snj 
bard,  Jonca,  George  V.  Lawrence.  Lynch,  MoCul-     tiona  were  oonoeiyed  in  a  very  different  spint,  ana 


lough,  Morgan,  Plants,  PoUnd,  Polaley,  Selye,  ShcUa-  w^ret  that  my  objection  to  one  imposes  upon 

barger,  Starkweather,  Thaddeua  Stevens,  Stewart,  the  necessity  of  withholding  my  aancUon  flt)m  tw 

Taffe,  Burt  Van  Horn,  Van  Trump,  Van  Wyok,  and  other.                                                            , .  v  «»«. 

William  B.  Wa8hbum--88.  I  cannot  give  my  assent  to  a  measure  whicH  pro- 

r     AX.     a       i.    xi  •    i-m  _          j*       j  ^    xi.  posos  to  deprive  any  person,  "restrained  of  his  or  ner 

In  the  Senate  this  bdl  was  referred  to  the  figerty  in  violation  of  th2  Constitution,  or  of . any 

Judiciary   Committee,   and  not  further   con-  treaty  or  law  of  the  United  States,"  fh)m  the  ngoc 

sidered.  of  appeal  to  the  higheat  judickl  authority  known  to 

our  Government.    To  "  secure  the  blessing  of  ud- 

In  the  Senate,  onMarch  11th,  abilltoamend  erty  to  oureelves  and  our  posterity  "ia  one  of  the  oe- 

the  act  of  1789  was  taken  np,  and  passed,     .  SJSS^th'X^u^t^es'^t'^pr^rrrthe'^ 

It  provided  that  final  ludgments  m  any  cir-  instrument,  L  weU  agunst  ^^unreasonable  searehrt 

cait  conrt  of  the  United  States,  in  any  civil  and  seizures  "  aa  againat  the  auapenhion  of  the  pnv- 
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Oege  of  the  writ  of  hahtoi  eormUj  unleu  when,  in  oues  pealed  is  in  part  as  follows.    In  the  first  place, 

of ."  rehellion  or  injawjon,  the  pubUe  ufety  may  re-  the  act  of  February  6,  1867,  provides : 

qnue  it."    It  was,  donbtleaa,  to  afford  the  people  the        _^       ,  ,  *  V  ^  .    ,  « 

means  of  protecdng  and  enfordng  these  inestimable        ^'^'^  ^^  seTeral  oonits  of  the  Umted  States,  and 

privaeges  that  the  juriadictioni^ch  this  bill  pro-  the  several  justioes  and  judges  of  such  eourts,  within 

poaes  to  take  away  was  oonfeirad  upon  the  Supreme  ^^^^  respective  jurisdictions,  In  addition  to  the  au- 

Court  of  the  Union.    The  act  oonfeirinff  that  Juris-  ^onty  already  conferred  by  law.  shall  have  power 

diction  was  approved  on  the  6th  day  of  February,  ^  i^nnt  writs  of  habeaa  eorptu  in  all  cases  where  any 

1867,  with  a  fell  knowledge  of  the  motives  that  Po^son  mav  be  restaiuned  of  his  or  her  liberty  in  vio- 

prompted  its  passage,  and  because  it  was  believed  to  l*tion  of  the  Constitution,  or  of  any  treaty  or  law  of 

DC  necessary  and  rvht.    Nothing  has  since  occurred  ^*  United  States. 

to  diaam^rove  ^e^risdom  and  justness  of  the  mess-        "Then,  toward  the  dose  of  the  section,  it 

ore;  and  to  modify  it  as  now  proposed  would  be  to  ,.-A^^,wnTii>4^ 

lessen  the  protection  of  the  atizen  from  the  exer-  P^oviaes  tnair— 

dse  of  arbitauy  power  and  to  weaken  the  safeguards        From  the  final  decision  of  any  judge,  justioef  or 

of  life  and  liberty,  wldch  can  never  be  made  too  se-  court,  inferior  to  the  circuit  court,  an  appesl  may 

core  aninst  illegal  encroachments.  be  taken  to  the  circuit  court  of  the  tJnited  States  for 

ThebiU  not  only  prohibits  the  a4|adication  by  the  the  district  in  which  said  cause  is  heard,  and  from 

Sopreme  Court  of  cases  in  which  appeals  may  nere-  the  judgment  of  said  circuit  court  to  the  Supreme 

mer  be  taken,  but  interdicts  its  jurisdiction  on  ap-  Court  of  the  United  States,  on  such  terms  and  under 

p«ads  which  have  already  been  made  to  that  high  ju-  such  regulations  and  orders,  as  well  for  the  custody 

aldal  body.    If,  therefore,  it  should  become  a  law,  it  and  appearance  of  the  person  ollepd  to  be  restrained 

wHl,  by  its  retroactive  operation,  wrest  from  tiie  cit^  of  ms  or  her  liberty,  as  for  sending  u]>  to  the  appel- 

isea  a  remedy  he  enjoyed  at  the  time  of  his  appeal,  l&te  tribunal  a  transcript  of  the  petition,  wnt  of 

It  will  thus  operate  most  harshly  upon  those  who  be-  Aad«u  eorptu,  return  thereto,  and  other  proceedings, 

liere  that  justice  has  been  demed  them  in  the  in-  &s  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Supreme  Court,  or,  in 

ferior  courts.  default  of  such,  as  the  judge  hearing  said  cause  may 

The  legislation  proposed  in  the  second  section,  it  prescribe. 

^T^'^  S*li*  ?J*  ^*55™°°?*^'^  ^%  ??*"**  ^        "  Th«  effect  of  this  legislation  is  to  give  any 

intention  of  the  Constitution.    It  caimot  fail  to  affect  ^!xUa«  ^^  ♦>»/»  ^rvn«>*.«r  ♦!?*  «:«»»♦  *rv  *u.. t*  ^i' 

moat  ii^uriously  the  just  equipoise  of  our  system  of  J^*!^®"^  ^^  ^«  country  the  right  to  the  wnt  of 

Government ;  tor  it  establishes  a  precedent  which,  if  Mdeas  carpus  to  be  issued  by  any  of  the  courts 

foDowed,  may  eventually  sweep  awav  every  check  on  of  the  United  States  within  their  Jurisdiction 

arbitraiy  and  unconstitutional  legislation.    Thus  (ar  or  by  any  judge  of  such  court  in  the  followinir 

darinir  the  existence  of  the  Government  the  Supreme  ^oqa  •  iKof  ia  • 

Court  of  the  United  Statca  has  been  viewed  by  the  o«e»*"a^»-  .     ,    ., 

people  as  the  true  expounder  of  their  Constitution,  .  where  any  person  may  be  restrained  of  his  or  her 

ind^  the  most  violent  party  conflicts  its  judgments  liberty  in  violation  of  the  Constitution,  or  of  any 

Mid  decrees  have  always  oeen  sought  and  deferred  to  treaty  or  law  of  the  United  States. 

with  eonfidenoe  and  respect    In  public  estimation  it        "And  either  party  interested  in  such  a  case 

stitotion:  and  any  act  which  may  be  construed  into  ^^^"  ^*  ^'^^  Umted  States  to  the  Supreme 

or  mietaken  for  an  attempt  to  prevent  or  evade  its  Court ;  and  now  the  bill  which  the  President 

deciaiona,  on  a  question  wnich  uTects  the  liberty  of  sends  back  with  his  objections  repeals  tb^t 

tiie  eitixens  uid  sgitates  the  country,  cannot  fail  to  be  clause  which  allows  a  party  in  any  case  an  ap- 

j^JfeS^I^TE^'pio^Tar.'^leil^.S!  pe-ltotheSupremeOonrtofthe^^^ 

mission  of  the  unconstitutionality  of  the  act  on  which  where  his  liberty  is  withheld  from  him  m  vio- 

its  judgment  may  be  forbidden  or  forestalled,  and  lation  of  the  Oonstitution  or  any  law  or  treaty 

may  interfere  with  that  willing  aoauiesoence  in  its  of   the    United    States.      Without    reference 

provisions  which  U  necessary  for  the  Wmonious  and  to  any  particular  case,  without  reference  to 

onaent  execution  of  any  law.  ^^^  JL«L^«^   *v«*   :„   2^   v^       v  j       v 

For  these  reasons,  thus  briefly  and  Imperfectly  *"/  purpose  that  is  to  be   subserved,  why 

stated,  and  for  others,  of  which  want  of  time  forbids  take  away  from  a  party  an  appeal  to  the 

the  enumeration,  I  deem  it  my  duty  to  withhold  mj  Supreme  Oourt  in  a  case  like  that  ?    Inde- 

sssent  from  this  bill,  an^to  return  it  for  the  reoonsid-  pendent  of  all  temporary  considerations,  inde- 

eration  of  Congress.  ^^j^^E^  JOHNSON.  P^^dent  of  all  possible  party  views,  indepen- 

Washdioto^,  D.  C,  March  25, 1868.  ?«?,^  ?f  ^^®  ^^^^J  ''^''  ^l  ^^''^'''^  '''*'^'  T^7 

'  18  it  that  a  party  may  not  have  an  appeal  to 

Mr.  Hendricks,  of  Indiana,  said:  "Mr.  Pres-  the  Supreme  Court  from  the  Judgment  of  the 

ident,  the  objections  made  by  the  President  circuit  court  when  the  question  is  whether  he 

of  the  United  States,  in  his  message,  to  this  be  restrained  of  his  liberty  in  violation  of  the 

bill,  are  based  upon  the  second  section.    That  CJonstitution  of  the  United  States  or  of  any  law 

section  alone  does  not  explain  or  enable  us  or  treaty  of  the  United  States?    And,  sir,  in 

to  understand  its  force  and  meaning.    It  is  as  in  the  discussion  of  this  question,  I  shall  be 

follows:  very  happy  to  hear  Senators  upon  the  other 

Thst  so  much  of  the  act  approved  Febnuur  6, 1867,  side  give  a  reason  why  an  appeal  ought  not  in 

entitled  "An  act  to  amend  an  act  to  establish  the  such  a  case  to  be  allowed  to  the  Supreme 

judicud  courts  of  the  Umted  States,"  approved  Sep-  rjonrt  of  thtt  Unitftd  Htnf^a     In  nil  mini  onifji 

tember  24,  1789,  as  authorixes  an  l^pS  from  tfc  it^JJ^  f 'J^5  w        fi,       •      "T        !l      /^i 

judment  of  the  dicuit  court  to  th?3upTeme  Oourt  *?»*  are  tned  before  the  circuit  courts  of  the 

of  Uie  United  States,  or  the  exeixase  of  any  such  United  States,  where  the  controversy  is  m  re- 

iuxiadiction  by  ssid  Supreme  Court  on  appeals  which  gard  to  property  of  the  amount  of  $2,000, 

haT«  been  made  or  may  hereafter  be  taken,  be,  and  either  party  has  his  appeal  to  the   Supreme 

the  a»ne  1.  hereby,  repealed.  ^^^^   ^j,^^^  legislation  of  tiie  country  assumes 

*'*'  The  section  of  the  law  which  is  thus  re-  that  where  the  matter  in  controversy  is  of  less 
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value  than  two  thousand  dollars  the  cases  are  his  liberty,  the  safety  of  his  life,  in  the  Federal 

too  trivial  to  bring  before  that  tribunal,  but  courts;  and  being  denied  that  protection  in  the 

whenever  the  matter  in  controversy  is  of  the  circuit  court,  he  seeks  his  appeal  to  the  Sa- 

value  of  $2,000  or  more,  either  party  shall  be  preme  Oourt  of  the  United  States,  and  Congress 

allowed  his  apped.  says,   *  Tou  shall  not  have  it.'     Now,  npoii 

**  Now,  Mr.  rresident,  in  a  case  where  a  man's  general  principles,  can  Senators  reconcile  that 

liberty  is  involved,  ay,  sir,  under  existing  laws  to  their  sentiments  of  right,  to  the  secaritv 

where  his  life  may  be  involved,  and  the  ques-  which  the  Constitution  and  the  laws  ooght  to 

tion  has  been  brought  before  a  circuit  court  afford  to  every  citizen  ? 

of  the  United  States,  and  the  decision  has  been  ^^  Will  Senators  be  good  enough  to  recollect 

adverse  to  him,  you  say  that  he  shall  not  of  a  single  instance  in  the  history  of  anj  free 

have  his  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court.    I  wish  Govemiaient  where,  for  proper  purposes,  the 

to  know  why.  jurisdiction  of -an  appellate  court  has  been  taken 

^'  But,  Mr.  President,  waiving  that  for  the  away  from  a  cause  after  that  jurisdiction  had 

present,  I  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Sen-  attached  ?    I  do  not  mean  the  criminal  courts, 

ate  to  the  fact  that  if  a  foreigner  comes  before  where  jurisdiction  sometimes  falls  by  the  re- 

any  judge  of  a  court  of  the  United  States,  or  peal  of  the  law  defining  the  crime,  but  I  speak 

before  any  of  the  Federal  courts,  and  shows  to  of  an  appellate  court  of  important  jurisdiction, 

that  judge  or  that  court  that  he  is  wrongfully  before  which  a  case  has  come,  and  the  jorisdb 

restrained  of  his  liberty,  and  that  such  restraint  tion  of  which  has  attached  under  existing  lav. 

of  his  liberty  is  in  violation  and  in  disregard  of  "When,  in  the  history  of  this  Grovemment  or  of 

a  *  right,  title,  authority,  privilege,  protection,  any  State  of  this  Union,  was  that  jurisdiction 

or  exemption  ^  which  he  sets  up  and  claims  expressly  taken  away  ?    I  know  of  no  sach 

*  under  any  commission  or  order  or  sanction  cose.    It  is  understood  that,  when  the  law  gives 

of  any  foreign  state  or  sovereignty,  the  validity  a  man  a  right  to  bring  his  case  into  a  coart,  be 

and  effect  whereof  depend  upon  the  laws  of  shall  have  that  cause  heard;  that  the  Legi^Ly 

nations,  or  under  color  thereof,'  and  the  judge  ture  wiU  not  come  in  after  he  has  brought  bis 

of  court  decides  against  his  case,  he  has  an  case  according  to  law,  and  take  away  the  rigbi 

appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  to  prosecute  the  case  to  a  final  hearing. 

States.    Notice  the  fact,  Mr.  President,  that  "But  it  is  done  here;  and  why?  ItistoreacL 

you  give  to  the  foreigner  in  protection  of  his  the  McCardle  case.    I  do  not  biow  very  much 

liberty  an  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court  when  of  that  cause ;  I  had  not  the  opportanitv  to 

he  says  that  he  is  entitled  to  his  liberty  by  vir-  hear  very  much  of  the  able  argament  in  the 

tue  of  some  regulation,  order,  or  authority  of  Supreme  Oourt ;  but  I  understand  the  facts  to 

his  foreign  government  under  the  laws  of  na-  be  these:  McCardle  was  the  publisher  of  a 

tions;  but  when  a  citizen  of  the  country  in  that  newspaper  in  the  State  of  Mississippi,  and  in 

same  court  claims  his  liberty  in  express  terms  the  publication  of  his  paper  he  felt  antborizea 

under  the  Constitution,  or  under  any  treaty  or  to  miJce  criticisms  upon  the  policy  Congress 

law  of  the  United  States,  yon  say  he  shall  not  had  established  in  his  State,  and  he  felt  an- 

have  an  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court.    Can  tborized  to  make  criticisms  upon  the  conduct 

Senators  reconcile  such  legblation  with  the  of  the  military  officers  who  were  carrying  oot 

rights  which  the  citizens  may  claim,  and  with  this  congressional  policy  in  Mississippi,  and 

the  duties  which  we  owe  to  the  citizens  them-  the  military  officers  caused  him  to  he  arrested 

selves?  and  to  be  brought  before  a  military  com- 

"  Mr.  President,  under  the  act  of  the  2d  of  mission  to  be  put  upon  trial.    At  that  st^ 

March,  1867,  and  the  acts  amendatory  thereof  of  the  case  he  appealed  to  the  circuit  court 

it  is  possible  for  the  citizen  to  be  arrested,  to  of  the  United  States  for  that  State  for  the 

be  taken  before  a  tribunal  unknown  to  our  writ  of  habeas  corpus.    The  writ  was  issued. 

Constitution  and  system  of  laws,  a  military  and  when  the  officer  returned  to  the  coart 

commission,  to  be  held  in  custody,  to  be  tried,  that  this  man  was  held  in  custody  because 

condemned,  and  confined  in  prison  or  put  to  he  had  published  these  articles  in  his  ne^s- 

death.    If,  during  the  progress  of  these  pro-  paper,  the  circuit  court  held  that  return  to  be 

ceedings,  he  appeals  to  the  circuit  court  of  sufficient,  and  that  the  party  should  he  re- 

the  United  States  having  jurisdiction  in  the  manded  to  the  custody  of  the  military  officei^ 

State,  and  the  court  refuses  to  restore  him  to  From  that  decision  McCardle  appealed  to  the 

liberty,  refuses  to  protect  him  in  his  endangered  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.    Sir, 

life,  you  say  he  cannot  come  to  the  Supreme  why  should  he  not  be  heard  in  that  conrt. 

Court  with  that  case.    A  trial  is  being  had  for  Had  not  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  TJnit^ 

his  life  before  a  court  that  is  unknown  to  the  States,  with  great  xmanimity,  decided  that  a 

Constitution,  not  only  a  court  unknown  to  the  military  conmiission  could  not  try  a  citizen  in 

Constitution  and  the  laws,  but  a  court  which  a  time  of  peace  for  an  ordinary  civil  offence; 

the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  has  that  the  Constitution  had  guaranteed  to  the 

decided  cannot  become  known  to  the  Consti-  citizen  a  trial  before  a  jury,  with  full  opportU' 

tution  and  the  laws  of  the  United  States  for  the  nities  for  defence  9    That  was  the  decision  ot 

purpose  of  trying  a  citizen;  and  being  brought  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  ana 

before  such  a  court  he  seeks  the  protection  of  McCardle,  when  he  was  sent  back  by  the  cir- 
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cait  court  to  the  dnngeons  of  the  militarj  passed  the  act  and  may  repeal  it,  or  any  part 

prison,  prayed  his  appeal  to  the    Supreme  thereof.    If  the  McCardle  case  falls,  the  coon- 

Coart  that  he  might  come  under  the  protecting  try  may  have  escaped  the  danger  of  another 

wing  of  that  court  in  its  decision  that  the  civu  political  decision  by  a  majority  of  the  Supreme 

suthoritj  should  be  preserved  in  this  country.  Uourt.    I  do  not  know  how  this  may  be,  but  I 

That  is  the  case  that  came  to  the  Supreme  do  know  that  in  all  this  thing  we  have  fol- 

Court    I  understood  the  Senator  from  Illi-  lowed  and  are  following  strictly  our  constitu- 

nois  (Mr.  Trumbull)  to  say  that  that  case  did  tional  power.    We  have  kept  within  its  lines 

not  come  within  the  provision  of  the  act  of  as  defined  by  the  Supreme  Oourt.    'We  are 

the  5th  of  February,  1867,  but  that  the  right  exercising  no  doubtful  power  whatever,  and  its 

to  issue  the  writ  might  well  rest  upon  the  act  exercise  in  this  instance  is  for  a  rightfiil,  just, 

of  1789,  and  I  think  he  occupied  the  same  po-  and  proper  purpose.    The  passage  of  this  bill 

ation  in  support  of  his  motion  in  the  court  will  give  relief  to  the  court  and  advance  the 

Let  us  see  how  it  stands."  interests  of  many  waiting  suitors,  whose  causes 

The  President  pro  tempore:  "The  question  have  been  delayed  by  the  persistent    efforts 

is,  ^  Shall  the  bill  pass,  notwithstanding  the  which  have  been  made  to  mduce  the  court 

objections  of  the  President  of  the    United  to  enter  upon  political  questions  involved  in 

States  ? ' "  the  reconstruction  legislation  of  Congress.    It 

The  question  being  taken  by  yeas  and  nays,  springs  from  higher  considerations  than  those 

resulted  as  follows :  of  hostility  toward  the  court. 

T«AB— Meaura.  Cameron,  CattcU,  Chandler,  Cole,  "  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentleman  cannot  hope 

ConUinff,  Cra^n,  Edmunds,  Ferry,  Frelinghoysen,  that  the  mcyority  of  this  House,   possessing 

Hjrian,  Hendereon,  Howard,  Howe,  Morgan,  Mor-  the  leeislative  power  of  the  Government  with 

BoeSiStewart,  Sumner,  Thayer,  Tipton,  ¥rumbuU,  misconstruction  of  law  or  any  pohUoal  subter- 

Van  Winkle,  Wade,  willey,  WilUams,  Wilson,  and  frige,  the  right  to  settle  into  a  condition  of 

Tates^-as.  peace  and  repose  this  country,  reorganize  the 

NAw-MewrB.  Bayajd,  Budwlew,  Davie,  Dixon,  y^^j^j  g^t^  ^^^^  j^gt,  firm,  and  abiding  foun- 

^"tdi:^^^i           •                              ""  dations,  and  restore  them  ti  the  Union." 

iBsurr— MeaS.    Anthony,     Connese,   Corbett,  The  bill  was  then  passed  by  the  following 

IWiittla,  Drake,  Fessenden,  Fowler,  Grimes,  John-  vote : 

H  8b.RD«D,  Spngue,  uid  V5ckenH-18.  T.A.-MeBsr..  Ames,  Anderson,  AmeU,  Delo.  E. 
In  the  House,  the  veto  message  was  consid-  Ashley,  James  M.  Ashloy,  Bailey,  Baker,  Baldwin, 
ered,  when  Mr.  Wilson,  of  Iowa,  said :  "  Now,  Banks.  Beaman,Beatty,  Bemamm,  Benton,  Bingham, 
^  *!.«  TT^.,-^  ^f  -p^CvIo.<iAn4-a4-i^z^a  i^Ad  «/^f  tn  Bliune,  Boutwell,  Bromwell,  Broomall,  Buckland, 
ar,  the  House  of  Representatives  has  not,  in  ^^  'churehill,  Wder  W.  fclarke,  Siiiey  Clarke 
the  passage  of  this  bill,  moved  one  step  beyond  CobuTn,Cook,  Covode,Cullom,  Dawes,  Dixon,  Dod^e, 
the  line  of  power  recognized  by  the  Supreme  Driggs,  Eckley,  Eggleston,  Eliot,  Famsworth,  Ferriss, 
Court  of  the  United  States.  In  6  Wallace  I  Ferry,  Fields.  Gravely,  Halsey,  Hill,  Hooper,  Hop- 
find  a  decision  made  in  the  case  of  Insurance  ^^Tp*^«*^'-ii-Hubb»^,niJburd,Hu^^^^^ 
r^  -D'A^u:^  *i,^^«:«:^«  Tx^:»»  a^  Jenckes,  Judd,  Julian,  Kollcy,  Kelsey,  Ketcham, 
Company  w.  Ritchie,  the  opnion  bemg  de-  Kitchen' Koonti,  Laflin'WilliiiA  Lawrence,  Linooln] 
liveredbytheOhief  Justice,  all  the  judges  con-  Loon,  togan,  Louffhridge,  Mallory,  Maynard,  Mc- 
curriDiF,  in  which  this  doctrine  is  held :  Clure,  Morour,  Miuor,  Siooro,  Moorhead,  Morrell, 
^  Muffins,  Myers.  Newoomb,  0»Neill,  Orth,  Paine,  Per- 


not  b«  constrned  so  as  to  apply  to  such  a  case.   ^  y^  Wyck,  Wark,  Cadwalader  c!  Washburn,  Elihu  B. 

ThiB  ia  nnnivAlnnt  tn  A  renAAl  of  an  act  iriTinff  inns-     -m-     «i'    ^    -nrfu/ -n    -nr. -1.1 nr^iu rn.^...^.. 


This  18  equivalent  to  a  repeal  ^^ "^^fiKJJ^^fJ^™^  WashbSme,  WiUfam  B.  Washburn,  Welker,  Thomas 

diction  of  apendiM  suit  ^  it  is  an  express  prohibition  -^juijung  j^n^es  F.  Wilson,  John  T.  Wilson,  Stephen 

of  the  exercise  of  the  jurisdiction  conferred  by  the  p  Wilson,  Windom,  and  Woodbridge— lU. 
ict  of  16Mm  cases  anamg  under  the  mtemal  revenue        Nats— kessrs.  Adams,  Archer7Axtell,   Barnes, 

T   -     ,       .,.  *     V      *t.     •    •  A'^'        f     ^  Beck,  Brooks,  Burr,  Gary,  Chanler,  Eldridge.  Fox, 

It  IS  clear  that  when  the  jumdiction  of  a  cause  ^    f»  QioBsbrinner,   GolfaiUy,  Holiian,  Hotctkiss 

depends  u^n  a  statute  the  repeal  of  the  statute  takes  Ki^hkrd   D.   Hubbkrd,  Humphrey,  Johnson,  Kerr, 

tray  the  junsdi^ction :   and  it  18  equaU/ clear  t^^^^  ^^^^,    Marshall,   Mcbormict,    flungen,    N^iblack, 

whereajunsdictionwnfcwed  by  smute  18  prohibited  Ni^iiolaon.  Pruyn,  Ross,  Bitgreaves,  Btone,  Taber, 

by  a  subsequent  statute  the  prohibition  is  so  far  a  re-  Lawrence  ^.Trimble,  Van  Aukon,and  Woodward— M. 
ptilofthe  statute  oonfemng  the  jurisdiction.  j^^   Vomro— Messrs.    Allison,   Bamum,   Blair, 

"The  principle  here  recognized,  of  the  uower  Boyer,  Butler,  Cobb,  Comell,_poimeU7j  Ela,  Fii 
of  Congress  to  direst  a  court 

snd  thus  arrest  the  progress  of  _  ^  _^_.  ^ 

rapports  fully  our  power  to  pass  this  bill;  Morgan.  iJlorhssey,  Nunn,' Phelps,  fiandall,  Robert^ 

and  no  one  has  or  will  seriously  question  it.  son,  Robinson,  Shellabaiipcr,  Starkweather,  Stewart, 

TK^  ;«^«;«^f;ft«  aixran  ir,  f>iA  onrtrfhv  the  flftt  Stokes,  TTOwbridflfe,  Van  Aemam,  Van  ^ump,  Henry 

ITie  jurisdiction  ^ven  to  the  ^^^^l^^^^^l  B.  Wakhbum,  Wiliiam  Williams,  and  Woo<f-41. 
of  February  5,  1867,  is  the  law  of  the  remedy  »  , .  ,    ,     .  x  j  • 

in  and  for  casea  coming  within  its  provisions.        The  Speaker :  "  Two-thirds  havmg  voted  in 

Ve  established  it  and  may  demolish  it ;  we  the  affirmative,  and  it  having  been  certified  to 
Vol.  vm.— 18     a 
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the  Honse  that  the  Senate,  on  a  similar  recon-  former  rolations,  and  became  entitled  to  the  ezerdu 

sideration,  have,  by  a  two-thirds  vote,  agreed  o^J^  ^^«  ^g^^  guaranteed  to  them  by  its  proviaion*. 
to  the  passage  of  the 
of  the  Constitution 
clare  that,  notwithstanding 

President,  the  bill  (S.  No.  218)  to  amend  an  act  *hem  except  upon  readmission  into  the  Union  on  Uie 

entitled  'An  act  to  amend  the  Judiciary  Act,  terms  prescribed  by  CongresB.    If  this  position  be 

ri,      cti^    «v  »!««««  w««  i^ort  ,  u       v^  correct,  it  follows  that  they  were  taken  out  of  the 

passed  the  24th  of  September,  1789,'  has  be-  xJnion  by  virtue  of  their  acts  of  secesaion,  and  henca 

come  a  law.               that  the  war  waged  upon  them  was  illeeal  and  uncon- 
stitutional.   We  would  thua  be  plaoea  in  thia  incon- 

In  the  House,  on  July  11th,  Mr.  Bontwell,  aistent  attitude,  that  while  the  war  was  commenoed 

from  the  Committee  on  Reconstruction,  report-  ^"^^  carried  on  upon  the  distinct  ground  that  the 

Ad  hAPlr  ft.  inint  rAanliiHnn    frnm  thft  flenjitA-  Southern  States,  being  component  parts  of  the  Union, 

ea  bacJc  a  jomt  resolution  trom  tne  oenate,  ^^^  .^^  rebeUioi  a^t  tfie  lawf&  authority  of  the 

which  as  amended  was  as  foUows :  United  States,  upon  its  termination  we  resort  to  a 

That  none  of  the  States  whose  inhabitants  were  policy  of  reconstruction  which  assumes  that  it  was 

lately  in  rebellion  shall  be  entitled  to  representation  not  in  fact  a  rebellion^  but  that  the  war  was  wa^ 

in  the  Electoral  College  for  the  choice  of  President  for  the  oon<^ue8t  of  territories  assumed  to  be  outside 

or  Vice-President  of  tue  United  States,  nor  shall  any  of  the  constitutional  Union. 

electoral  vote  be  received  or  ooimtea  from  any  of  The  mode  and  manner  of  receiving^  and  counting 
such  States,  unless,  at  the  time  prescribed  by  law  for  the  electoral  votes  for  President  and  Vioe-I^^ident 
the  choice  of  electors,  the  people  of  such  States,  pur-  of  the  United  States  are  in  plain  and  simple  terms 
suant  to  the  acts  of  Congress  in  that  behalf,  snail  prescribed  by  the  Constitution. .  That  instromeot 
have,  since  the  4th  day  of  March,  1867,  adopted  a  imperativelyrequires  that  the  President  of  the  Senate 
constitution  of  State  government,  under  which  a  '^  snail,  in  the  presence  of  the  Senate  and  House  of 
State  government  shafi  have  been  organized  and  Bepresentatives,  open  all  the  certificates,  and  the 
shall  be  in  operation,  nor  unless  such  election  of  votes  shall  then  be  counted."  Congress  has,  there- 
electors  shall  nave  been  held  under  the  authority  of  fore,  no  power  under  the  Constitution  to  receive  the 
such  constitution  and  government ;  and  such  States  electoral  votes  or  r^ect  them.  The  whole  power  is 
shall  have  also  become  entitied  to  representation  in  exhausted  when,  in  the  presence  of  the  two  Houses, 
Con^ss,  pursuant  to  the  acts  of  Congress  in  that  the  votes  are  counted  and  the  result  declared.  In 
beh^:  this  respect  the  power  and  duty  of  the  President  of 
Provided^  That  nothing  herein  contained  shall  be  the  Senate  are,  under  the  Constitution,  purely  min- 
construed  to  apply  to  any  State  which  was  represent-  IsteriaL  When,  therefore,  the  joint  resolution  de- 
ed in  Congress  on  tiie  4tn  of  March,  1867.  clares  that  no  electoral  votes  snail  be  received  osr 

The   resolution   was    adopted- yeas  112,  S'JS'^oWoprc^iSSatioa*^f  sJSTSs^IS: 

^*Z?      «                           J      i?    -L                ji  ment  under  which  a  State  government  shjul  have 

The  Senate  approved   of  the    amendment,  been  organized,"  a  power  is  assumed  which  is  no> 

and  the  resolution  was  sent  to  the  President,  where ^  delegated  to  Confo^ss,  unless  upon  the  as- 

who,  on  July  20th,  returned  it  with  the  foUow-  ;umptiontiiatthe  State  governme^^                 pri<» 

in<*  maaaorvA  .  *®  *^®  **^  of  MaTch.  1867,  wcre  illegal  and  void, 

mg  message .  fphe  ioint  resolution,  by  implication  at  least,  oon- 

To  the  a«naU  of  the  UhiUd  StaUa  :  cedes  that  these  States  were  States  by  virtue  of  their 

I  have  ^ven  to  the  joint  resolution,  entitied  "  A  organization  prior  to  the  4th  of  Marcn,  1867,  but  de- 
resolution  excluding  fh)m  the  Electoral  College  votes  nies  to  them  the  ri^t  to  vote  in  the  election  of 
of  States  lately  in  rebellion,  which  shall  not  have  President  and  Vice-President  of  the  United  States, 
been  reorganized,'*  as  careful  examination  as  I  have  It  follows  either  that  this  assumption  of  power  is 
been  able  to  bestow  upon  the  subject  during  the  few  wholly  unauthorized  by  the  Conatitution,  or  that 
days  that  have  intervened  since  the  measure  was  sub-  the  States  so  excluded  from  voting  were  out  of  the 
mitted  for  my  approval.  Union  by  reason  of  the  rebellion,  and  have  never 

Feeling  constramed  to  withhold  miy  assent,  I  here-  been  legitimately  restored.  Bein^  Ailly  satisfied  that 
with  return  the  resolution  to  the  Senate,  in  which  they  were  never  out  of  the  Umon,  and  that  their 
House  it  originated,  with  a  brief  statement  of  the  rea-  relations  thereto  have  been  leffally  and  constitution- 
sons  which  nave  induced  my  action.  ally  restored,  I  am  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  the 

This  joint  resolution  is  based  upon  the  assumption  jomt  resolution  which  deprives  them  of  the  ri<;ht 
that  some  of  the  States  whose  inhabitants  were  lately  to  have  tiieir  vote  for  President  and  Vice-President 
in  rebellion  are  not  now  entitled  to  representation  in  received  and  counted  is  in  confiiot  with  the  Consti- 
Congress  and  to  participate  in  the  election  of  Presi-  tution,  and  that  Congress  has  no  more  power  to  re- 
dent  and  Vice-President  of  the  United  States.  ject  theii  votes  than  those  of  the  States  which  have 

Having  heretofore  had  occasion  to  give,  in  detail,  Deen  uniformly  loyal  to  the  Federal  Union, 

my  reasons  for  dissenting  from  this  view,  it  is  not  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  if  the  States  whose  in- 

neoessaiy  at  this  time  to  repeat  them.    It  is  sufficient  habitants  were  recentiy  in  rebellion  were  legally  and 

to  state  that  I  continue  stron|f  in  my  conviction  that  constitutionally  organized  and  restored  to  their  rif  htA 

the  acts  of  secession,  by^  which  a  number  of  the  States  prior  to  the  4tn  of  March,  1867,  as  I  am  satisfied  they 

sought  to  dissolve  their  oonnection  with  the  other  were^  the  only  legitimate  authority  under  whidi  the 

States  and  to  subvert  the  Union,  bein^  unauthorised  by  election  for  President  and  Vice-President  can  be  held 

the  Constitution^  and  in  direct  violation  thereof,  were,  therein  must  be  derived  from  the  governments  inati- 

from  the  beginmng,  absolutely  null  and  void.    It  fol-  tuted  before  that  period. 

lows  necessarily  that^  when  the  rebellion  terminated,  It  dearly  follows  that  all  the  State  govemmenta 
the  several  Sti^tes  whidi  had  attempted  to  secede  con-  organized  m  those  States  under  acts  of  Congress  for 
tinned  to  be  States  in  the  Union,  and  all  that  was  re-  that  purpose,  and  under  military  control,  are  ille^ti- 
quired  to  enable  them  to  resume  their  relations  to  the  mate  and  of  no  validity  whatever ;  and,  in  that  vle^-. 
Union  was,  that  they  should  adopt  the  measures  the  votes  cast  in  those  States  for  President  and  Vice- 
necessary  to  their  practical  restoration  as  Stfftes.  President,  in  pursuance  of  acts  passed  since  the  4th 
Such  measures  were  adopted,  and  the  legitimate  re-  of  March^  1867,  and  in  obedience  to  the  so-oalled  re- 
sult was,  that  those  States,  having  conformed  to  all  construction  acts  of  Conmss,  cannot  be  legally  re- 
the  requirements  of  the  Constitution,  resumed  their  ceived  and  counted ;  whue  the  only  votes  in  those 
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Sutcs  that  can  be  legally  oast  and  counted,  will  be        In  the  Senate,  the  bill  was  passed  by  the  fol- 

thooe  cast  m  pmsoance  of  the  laws  in  force  in  the  lowiniP  vote  *  r  j 

Mvenl  States  prior  to  the  legislation  by  Congress  ^^  * 

upon  the  subject  of  recoastniction.  Yxas — ^Messrs.  A*bbott,  Anthony,  Cameron,  Cat- 

I  cannot  refrain  from  directing  yoor  special  atten-  ^^^  Chandler,  Cole,  Conklin,  Consess,  Corbett,  Cra- 

tioB,  to  the  declaration  oontuned  m  the  loint  resolo-  ^i  Brake,  Edmonds,  Ferry,  Fessenden,  Freling- 

tion,  that  ^'  none  of  the  States  whose  inhabitants  were  huvsen,  Harlan,  Harris,  Henderson,  Howard,  Howe, 

lately  in  rebellion  shall  be  entitled  to  representation  Kelloffg.  McDonaldL  Moi^gan,  Morrill  of  Miune,  Mor> 

in  the  Electoral  College,"  etc  rill  of  Vermont,  Morton,  Wye,  Osborne,  Patterson 

If  it  is  meant  by  thu  declaration  that  no  State  is  to  of  New  Hampshire,  Pomeroy,  Bice,  Boss,  Sherman, 

be  allowed  to  vote  for  President  and  Vice-President,  8pra«:ae,  Stewart^umner,  Tipton,  Trumbull,  Van 

all  of  whose  inhabitants  were  engaged  in  the  late  re-  Winkle,  Wade,  Welch,  Willey,  Williams,  Wilson, 

bellion,  it  is  apparent  that  no  one  of  the  States  will  and  Yates — 46. 

be  excluded  ftam  voting,  since  it  is  well  known  that  Nats — ^Messrs.  Buckalew,  Davis,  Doolittle^  Hen- 
is  every  Southern  State  there  were  many  inluibitants  dricks^  McCreery,  Patterson  of  Tennessee,  Vickers, 
who  not  only  did  not  i>aiticipate  in  the  rebellion,  but  »nd  Whyte— 8. 

vho  actually  took  part  in  its  suppression,  or  refruned        Absxnt — ^Messrs.  Bayard,  Dixon,  Fowler,  Oitoes, 

from  giving  it  any  aid  or  countenance.    I  therefore  Norton,  Pool,  Bamsey,  Saulsbury,  and  ThAyer— 9. 

conclude  that  the  true  meaning  of  the  joint  resolution         ▼„  ^^^  TT*v«->r.  4.1*^  .^o^n^f^^  «r«<.  *.«<.<.^k^  v^n. 

ii,  that  no  State,  a  portion  of  whose  inhabitants  were  ,^  ^\  ^f  ®  ^oxx^,  the  resolution  was  passed  by 

engaged  in  the  rebellion,  shall  be  permitted  to  parti-  the  foUowing  vote : 

cipate  in  the  presidential  election,  except  upon  the        Teas— Messrs.  Allison,  Ames.  Anderson,  Amell, 

terms  and  conditions  therem  prescribed.  Delos  B.  Ashley,  James  M.  Ashley,  Bailey,  Baldwin, 

Assuming'  this  to  be  the  true  construction  of  the  Banks,  Beatty,  Beinamin,  Benton,  Bingham,  Black- 

lesolution,  the  inquiry  becomes  pertinent,  may  those  bum,  BUdr,   Boles,    Boutwell,   Bowen,   Bromwell, 

NorthemStates,  a  portion  of  whose  inhabitants  were  Broomall,    Buckland,    Eoderick   B.   Butler,    Cake, 


by  the  Federal  Government  as  a  State  m  the  Union—     Jones,   Judd,   Kelley,    Kelscy,  Ketcham,   Koonte, 
80  deariy,  that  upon  the  termination  of  hostilities  it    Laflin,  Lash,  William    Lawrence,    Lincoln.    Loan, 


smbes,  are  derued  the  nght  of  votmg  for  President,  land,  Polsley,  Pomeroy,  Baum,  Eobertson,  Sawyer, 
while  the  people  of  New  York,  a  portion  of  the  in-  Schenck,  Scofleld,  Shanks,  Smith,  Spalding,  Stark- 
habitants  of  which  SUte  were  also  in  rebellion,  are  weather,  Thaddeus  Stevens,  Stewart,  Btokea,  Sypher, 
permitted  to  have  their  electoral  votes  counted  with-  Taffe,  Taylor,  Thomas,  Trowbridge,  Twichell,  Up- 
oot  undergoing  the  process  of  reconstruction  pre-  son,  v an  Aemam,  Burt  Van  Horn,  Van  Wyck,  Vidal, 
wribed  for  Virginia.  New  York  is  no  more  a  State  Ward,  Elihu  B.  Washbume,  Henry  D.  Washburn, 
than  Virginia ;  the  one  is  as  much  entitled  to  be  rep-  William  B.  Washburn.  Welker,  Whitteraore,  Thomas 
presented  in  the  Electoral  Colle^  as  the  other.  If  Williams  ,WUliam  Williams,  James  F.  Wilson^John 
Congress  has  the  power  to  deprive  Virginia  of  this  T.  Wilson,  Stephen  F.  Wilson,  Windom,  and  Wood- 
right,  it  can  exercise  the  same  authority  with  respect  bridge— 184. 

to  New  York  or  any  other  of  the  States.    Thus  the        Nats— Messrs.  Adams,  Archer,  Axtell,  Barnes, 

result  of  the  presidential  election  may  be  controlled  Beck,  Boyden,  Boyer,  Brooks,  Cary,  Eldridge,  Fox, 

and  determined  bv  Congress,  and  the  people  be  de-  Qetx,  Glossbrenner,  GoUaday,  Grover,  Haight,  Hol- 

pnv€d  of  their  rigbt  under  the  Constitution  to  choose  man,  Hotchkiss,  Johnson,  Thomas  L.  Jones,  Kerr, 

a  President  and  Vice-President  of  the  tJidted  States.  Knott,  Marshall,  McCuUough,  Niblack,  Nicholson, 

If  Confiress  were  to  provide  by  law  that  the  votes  Phelps,  Bandall,  Boss,  Sitgreaves,  Stone,  TaberjLaw- 

of  none  of  the  States  should  be  received  and  counted  rence  8.  Trimble,  Van  Auken,  Wood,  and  Wood- 

if  east  for  a  candidate  who  differed  in  political  senti-  ward 86. 

ment  with  a  majority  of  the  two  Houses,  such  legis-        Not  Votihg— Messrs.  Baker,  Bamum,  Beaman, 

Jjtion  would  at  once  be  condemned  by  the  country  Blaine,  Burr,  Beiyamin  F.  Butler,  Chanler,  Cornell, 

88  an  unconstitutional  and  revolutionary  usurpation  Deweese,  Dockery,  Dodge,  Finney,  Gravely,  Halsey, 

of  power.    It  would,  however,  be  exceedingly  diffl-  Harding,  Hawkins,  Asahel  W.  Hubbard,  Bichard  D. 

colt  to  find  in  the  Constitution  any  more  authority  Hubbard,  Humphrey,  Julian.   Kitchen,  George  V. 

for  the  passage  of  the  joint  resolution  under  consider-  Lawrence,  Mann,  Marvin,  McCormick,   Morrasey, 

ation  than  for  an  enactment  looking  directly  to  the  Mungen,  Newcomb,  Newsham,  Price,  Pruvn,  Bobin- 

rejection  of  all  votes  not  in  accordance  with  the  polit-  son,  Koots,  Selye,  Shellabarger,  Aaron  I*.  Stevens, 

iol  preferences  of  a  migority  of  Congress.    No  power  John  Trimble,  Kobert  T.  Van  Horn,  Van  Trump, 

essts  in  the  Constitudon  authorizing  the  joint  reso-  and  Cadwalader  C.  Washburn — 40. 
lotion  or  the  supposed  law,  the  only  difference  being         „».      «       ,  ^       r  .        .  -nr.,,    , 

that  one  would  be  more  palpably  unconstitutionid        The  Speaker :  "  On  the  question, '  Will  the 

sod  revolutionary  than  the  otner.    Both  would  rest  House,  on  reconsideration,  agree  to  the  pas- 

opon  the  radical  error  that  Congress  has  the  power  sageof  the  joint  resolution?'   the  yeaa  arel34, 

to  pr^cnbe  terms  and  conditions  to  the  right  of  the  T^  xv^  ««Jr«  qa      Tnro^4^i.;»^<.  \^t^^^^  ^r^^^A  i« 

P^Je  of  the  States  to  cast  their  votes  forl>resident  f?^  ^^  »*y?  8^-     Two-thirds  having  voted  in 

W Vice-President.  ^^  affirmative,  and  it  having  been  certined 

For  the  reasons  thus  indicated,  I  am  constrained  from  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  that  upon 

to  retom  the  joint  resolution  to  the  Senate  for  such  a  similar  vote  upon  reconsideration  two-thirds 

^ttier  acdon  thereon  as  Congress  may  deem  neoea-  ^f  ^^ifiX  body  have  agreed  to  the  passage  of  the 

^^I^jjjj*^  JOHNSON.  joint  resolution,  I  do,  by  the  authority  of  the 

WAflHnroTov,  July  20, 1868.  '  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  declare  that 
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the  Joint  resolution,  excluding  from  the  Elec-  ohusetts  is  right  in  saying  that  the  amend- 

toral  College  votes  of  States  lately  in  rebellion,  ment   has   been  adopted   by  the  necessary 

which  shall  not  have  been  reorganized,  has  be-  number  of  States,  it  will,  of  course,  result  in 

come  a  law,  notwithstanding  the  objections  of  the  proposition  that  no  one  State  which  bu 

the  President."  assented  to  it  can  withdraw  that  assent   The 

honorable  member  is  not  now  to  be  for  the 

first  time  informed'that  that  is  a  question  ahoQt 

In  the  Senate,  on  January  dlst,  the  resolution  which  there  are  differences  of  opinion;  and 

of  the  Legislature  of  Ohio,   withdrawing  its  whether  the  opinion  which  he  pronounces  ia 

assent  to  the  fourteenth  article  of  amendment  to  right  or  wrong  depends  upon  the  proposition 

the  Oonstitution,  was  presented.  which  has  been  more  or  less  discussed  in  the 

Mr.  Sherman,  of  Ohio,  said:  "Mr.  Presi-  present  debate  whether  the  ten  Sonthem 
dent,  I  cannot  allow  these  resolutions  to  be  en-  States  are  not  now  States,  and  have  not  been 
tered  upon  the  Journal  of  the  Senate,  without  States,  throughout  the  war.  K  they  are  States 
making  some  remarks  upon  them.  They  do  within  the  meaning  of  the  Oonstitation,  then 
not  speak  the  voice  of  the  people  of  Ohio.  Of  the  amendment  has  not  been  adopted, 
that  I  am  entirely  convinced.  The  people  of  "  Now,  upon  the  other  question,  supposing 
Ohio,  a  little  more  than  one  year  ago,  passed  the  amendment  not  to  have  been  adopted,  I 
on  the  amendment  of  the  Oonstitution  of  the  state,  subject  to  be  corrected  if  I  am  in  error, 
United  States  proposed  by  the  Thirty-ninth  what  my  present  impression  is.  The  Const!- 
Congress,  and  adopted  it  by  a  popular  majority  tution  provides  that  propositions  for  amend- 
of  about  forty-three  thousand,  electing  fifteen  ments  of  it  may  be  submitted  to  ^e  States, 
Republican  members  of  Congress  out  of  nine-  and  that  when  they  are  assented  to  bj  three- 
teen.  In  the  canvass  there  was  a  unanimity  fourths  of  the  States  they  shaU  become  a  part 
of  sentiment  in  regard  to  the  constitutional  of  the  Oonstitution.  Now,  whether,  hefore  the 
amendment  that  scarcely  ever  occurs  on  a  po-  assent  of  three-fourths,  it  is  not  in  the  power 
litical  question.  The  people  of  Ohio  have  of  auy  one  of  the  States  or  all  of  the  Stat^ 
never  reconsidered  that  judgment.  The  reso-  assenting  to  withdraw  that  assent,  is  a  qnes- 
lutions  now  read  are  the  voice  of  a  partisan  tion  upon  which  I  am  not  to  be  understood  as 
mcyority  in  the  General  Assembly  of  Ohio,  now  expressing  any  decided  opinion;  hutmr 
elected  by  a  minority  of  the  people  of  Ohio,  impression  is  that  they  can  withdraw;  for,  if 
on  an  issue  totally  different  and  disconnected  not,  it  would  remain  forevef  binding  upon  the 
from  the  constitutional  amendment.  Their  States  assenting,  and  when  the  proposition 
proceeding  is  in  violation  of  the  expressed  wish  should  be  renewed  at  any  subsequent  period, 
of  the  people  of  Ohio,  who  do  not  desire  to  or  when  the  States  who  bad  not  assented,  eight 
rescind  their  assent  to  the  amendment.  These  or  ten  or  fifteen  years  after  the  time,  when 
resolutions  may  not  be  a  usurpation  of  author-  there  was  an  absence  of  that  assent  necessary 
ity,  perhaps,  but  they  are  contrary  to  the  only  to  give  validity  to  the  amendment,  they  would 
vote  ever  cast  in  Ohio  when  the  subject  was  have  no  riffht  to  reconsider  their  action, 
discussed  or  considered."  "  As  I  say,  that  is  my  first  impression.    Now, 

Mr.  Sumner,  of  Massachusetts,  said :  "  The  I  look  upon  what  the  States  do  preliminarj  to 

resolutions  from  the  Legislature  of  Ohio  are  so*  a  decision  of  a  m^ority  which,  when  made, 

important  in  character,  and  so  without  any  pre-  makes  the  amendment  proposed  a  part  of  the 

cedent  I  believe  in  our  history,  that  I  think  they  Constitution,  as  a  mere  promise  or  undertaldng 

justify  remark  even  by  a  Senator  who  has  not  that  each  wlLI  assent  when  the  others  are  readj 

the  honor  of  any  special  association  with  the  to  assent,  but  that  the  day  after  the  assent  i3 

State.  given,  or  at  any  period  subsequent  to  the  gi^- 

"  It  seems  to  me  very  clear  that  the  authors  ing  of  the  assent,  if  the  State  assenting  thinks 

of  these  resolutions  have  accomplished  nothing  that  it  has  made  a  mistake,  and  that  the  Con- 

except  to  exhibit  their  own  blind  prejudices,  stitution  should  not  be  amended  in  the  way 

By  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  a  proposed,  it  may  withdraw  its  assent.^' 

State  may  give  its  assent  to  a  constitutional  The  resolution  was  referred  to  the  Jadiciary 

amendment.    There  is  no  provision  for  any  Committee. 

withdrawal  of  such  assent  when  once  given.  -    ,    „             ,,                       «r   .  v 

The  assent  of  the  State  once  given  is  final.    A  I^^  t^«  House,  on  March  80th,  Mr.  Washbume, 

State,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  can  no  more  of  Illinois,  offered  the  following  resolution: 

withdraw  such  assent  than  it  can  withdraw  Betolved^  That  the  resolution  of  the  Legisbitare  of 

from  the  Union ;  and  on  the  latter  proposition  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  purporting  to  withdraw  tba 

I  believe  there  is  now  a  universal  accord.    But  Sl^eat  of  said  Stirte  to  the  constitutional  amendmcn? 

T«o*.»;w  «:.   fi^A  ^^f«.r^.^;»«««.  »AU»f  ^^  An  ««  known  as  the  fourteenth  amendment,  be  returnea  oy 

happily,  sir,  the  extraordinary  effort  of  an  ac-  ^^le  Speaker  of  the  House  to  the  gentleman  who  pi>- 

cidental  Legislature  is  absolutely  impotent.  The  aented  it,  for  the  reason  that  the  ume  i»  disreepectiul 

amendment  in  question  is  already  a  part  of  the  to  Uie  House  and  soandalous  in  oharaoter,  and  that 

Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  in  full  i^  title  o^^^y  shall  be  referred  to  in  the  Journal  of  u»e 

vigor,  even  without  the  assent  of  Ohio."  ^°"*®  "'^  "^  ^^^  Congressiwial  Globe. 

Mr,  Johnson,  of  Maryland,  said:  " Mr.  Pres-  The  rules  were  suspended,  yeas  80,  nays  17, 

ident,  if  the  honorable  member  from  Massa-  and  the  resolution  was  adopted. 
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In  the  Senate,  on  Jaly  2l8t,  the  following  mentofMsicmsindljoimHMlbrMrricesinm 

1  a;      — ^- r4^-.*>.j  Jl:*v^«7  ->  ^^^^4. .  Insttrrection  or  rebeUiou,  bIuuI  not  be  questioned;  bat 

resolution  was  adopted  without  a  OOnnt :  neither  the  United  StAtee  nor  any  SUte  ehaU  assume  or 

Whertas,  the  Leridatores  of  the  Stotes  of  Con-  P»y*?5;,f«^*o'o^?ff^*°",\P«*T®?  In  aid  of  insurrection 

Dccticutrrennessee,  New  Jewey,  Oregon,  Vermont,  ?'  rebeUion  asainst  Qie  United  Stotes,  or  any  claim  for  the 

\i^^»  v;iii5r^?l«a-r     \««^«^     i^^;I«-     Ai,:*^  !<>•*  o""  emancipation  of  any  slare ;  bat  aU  snch  debto,  ob- 

Jest  Yupnia,   Kansas,    Miaaoun,   Indiana,  Ohio,  Ugations,  and  Salms  shaU lie  held  illegal  and  Told. 

Illmoa,  ICnnesota,  New  York,  Wisconsin,  Pennsyl-  •b^j.  a.  The  ConBress  shaU  have  power  to  enforce  by 

Tan'uL  Shode  Island,  Michigan,  Nevada,  New  Hamp-  Mpropriate  legislaEon  the  prorlsions  of  this  article. 

shirc,  Massachusetts,  Nebraska,  Maine,  Iowa,  Ar-  SCEUYLEK  COLFAX, 

kanssB,  Florida,  North  Carolina,  Alabama,  South  Car-  Speaker  of  the  Houeeof  Reorejwntot^^^ 

oUna,  ind  Louisiana,  being  three-fourths  and  more  .               T»«..<ii!3tf  «f  fh?a«n«S;  «J« /iSS;^ 

of  the  «ve«l  States  of  the  Union,  hijve  ratifl^  the  Attest^EnwAiiB  M^cP^ifcie*""^^^^ 

tourteenth  article  of  amendment  to  the  Constitution  BepresentatiTee. 

of  the  United  States  duly  proposed  by  two-thirds  of  f.W.  Fornst,  Secretary  of  the  Senate. 

each  House  of  the  Thirty-mnth  Congress :   There-  ,      ,          ,      ,               ,         .        *   , 

Um,  And  toherMi,  by  the  second  section  of  the  act  of 

A  U  rmlt«d  by  the  SenaU  (the  House  of  Bepre-  Congress,  approved  the  20th  of  April,  1818,  entiUed 

sentatives  concurring).  That  said  fourteenth  article  "  An  act  to  orovide  for  the  publication  of  the  laws 

is  hereby  declared  to  be  a  part  of  the  Constitution  of  of  the  United  States,  and  for  other  purposes,"  it  is 

the  United  States,  and  it  shall  be  duly  promulgated  made  the  duty  of  the  Secretary  of  State  torthwith  to 

aa  such  by  the  Seoretazy  of  State.  cause  any  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 

United  States  which  has  been  adopted  according  to 

On  the  same  daj  it  passed  the  House — ^jeas  the  provisions  of  the  siud  Consutution,  to  be  pub- 

126,  nays  85.  lished  in  the  newspapers  authorized  to  promulgate 

The  amendment  was  also  adopted  on  the  *^«  ^^t\?^*^  ^^"  '^'*l*'^*1.T^i5^^  w«§^w 

»— *  A      v*u      T      -ij,           J^  r\         'v  by  which  the  same  may  nave  been  adopted,  and  that 

same  day  hy  the  Legislature  of  Georgia,  by  ^^  ^^^  ^^  become  valid  to  all  intenu  and  pur- 

thirtj-foar  nuyonty  on  jomt  ballot.  poses  as  a  part  of  the  Constitution  of  the  Umted 

The  following  announcement  was  made  by  States ; 

the  Secretary  of  State,  on  July  20th,  relative  An^whereaa  neither  the  act  just  quoted  fVomnor 

ffx  flia  flOTTi^  "iTyiAw^^rnAni- .  SDy  othcr  law  expressly  or  by  conclusive  implication 

to  the  same  amendment :  authorizes  ^the  Swretaiy  of  State  to  determine  and 

WiLUAJc  H.  SxwAJW,  SsouTABT  OF  Statb  ov  thx  decide  doubtfiil  questions  as  to  the  authenticity  of 

UyiTXD  Statbs — To  AU.  TO  WHOM  THXSX  pBB8-  the  Organization  of  State  Legislatures  or  as  to  the 

BJTTs  MAT  ooxsy  GuEKTuro !  power  of  any  Stete  Legislature  to  recall  a  previous  act 

WJurtiu^  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  on  or  or  rcaolution  of  ratification  of  any  amendments  pro- 

about  the  sixteenth  day  of  June,  in  the  year  one  posed  to  the  Constitution ; 

thoQMuid  eight  hundrea  and  sixty-eight,  passed  a  And  whertat  it  appears  from  official  documents  on 

rtsolation  which  is  in  the  words  and  figures  follow-  Ale  in  this  department  that  the  amendment  to  the 

mi;,  to  wit*  Constitution  of  the  United  States  proposed  as  afore- 

/cW  Bml^  nropattna  an  AmmOmaa  to  tlu  OmiOtu.  g^d  has  been  ratified  ^^y  Jbe  Lerislature^^^^ 

tUn^the  UtdUd  StaUt,  States  of  Connecticut,  Isew  Hampshire,  Tennessee, 

B«  tf  rembBed  ^  Vu  8maU  and  HouMjgf  Jteprumta-  New  Jersey,  Oregon,  Vermont,  New  York,  Ohio,  Illi- 

tm  of  (He  UMUd  SXatetcf  AmtHoa  in  OonareM  astern-  nois,  West  Virginia,  Kansas,  Maine,  Nevada,  Mis- 

JW  I  two-thirds  of  both  Houses  concurring),  That  the  soun,  Indiana,  Minnesota,  Rhode  Island,  Wisconsin, 

m™?!"!*"?^  ^  proposed  to  tiie  Leglstolnires  of  the  Pennsylvania,  Michigan,  Massachusetts,  Nebraska, 

WTCiii  Sutes  as  an  amendment  to  the  Ck>netitntion  of  „„  j  x^wro  .  ^            ®     »                          '                 ^ 

the  United  States,  wliich,  when  ratified  by  three-fourths  *"?  lowa ,                                             a^       j 

of  Mid  Legifllatares,  sbaD  be  TaUd  as  part  of  the  Constl.  And  whereas  it  ftirther  appears  from  documents 

tntioa,  namely:  oi^  ^^^  ^^  this  department  that  the  amendment  to  the 

Arhcu  14— Sbc.  1.  An  persons  bom  or  naturalized  In  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  proposed  as  afore- 

tbe  rnited  States  and  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  thereof  said,  has  also  been  ratified  by  the  newly-constituted 

M«dilzensofUie  United  States  and  of  the  State  wherein  and  newly-established  bodies,  avowing  themselves 

^h?h^.K2SJSi^«5^i^n,?m«?^l^^  to  be  and  acting  as  the  Lejrisfatures  Mspectivelv  of 

SsVf^e^nlSSSutgsl^S^slSS}^^^^^  the  .States  of  irkansas,  ^orida,   Nortfi  Carolina, 

•OTperMmoflife,  liberty,  orpropertT.wlthout  due  process  Louisuma,  South  Carolina,  and  Alabama; 

of  uw,  nor  deny  to  any  person  within  its  Juiisdicoon  the  And  whereas  it  further  appears  from  official  docu- 

<V>1  protection  of  the  uws.  ments  on  file  in  this  department  that  the  Logislar 


«  tty  election  for  the  choice  of  electors  for  President  and  of  said  States  to  the  aforesaid  amendment ; 

>ic<sPrefildent  of  the  United  States,  Representatives  in  And  whereas  it  is  deemed  a  matter  of  doubt  and 

^l^iiTreif,  the  executive  and  Judicial  ofRcers  of  a  State  or  uncertainty  whether  such  resolutions  are  not  irreg- 

aemembers  of  the  Legislature  thereof,  is  denied  to  any  xHbx  and  invalid,  and  therefore  ineffectual  for  with- 

JL«  5**®  Inhabitants  of  such  State  (being  twenty-one  drawing  the  consent  of  the  said  two  States,  or  either 

•SJ^tbrtlS;H"?ji^  of  them,  to  the  aforesaid  amendment ; 

Sr'S^^          M^n^tt^  SeSn  HtSa  be'  ^  And  'wl^eas^  the  whole  number  olf  States  m  the 

Nnced  hi  the  proportion  which  the  number  of  such  male  United  States  is  thirty-seven,  to  wit :    New  Homp- 

cnizeasBhall  bear  to  the  whole  number  of  male  citizens  shire,    Massachusetts,    Rhode   Island,  Connecticut, 

tventy^nejears  of  age  in  said  State.  New  York,  New  Jersev,   Pennsvlvania,  Delaware, 

^K.  a.  No  penon  shall  be  a  Senator  or  Representatiye  Maryland,  Virtfinia,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina, 

Stt'rS^&^'t^tS^^iSfmJri^?^^^^^  Georgia,  Termont^   Kentucky.     Tennessee,     Ohio 

o^?S?y1lat?wYo?hl^^^^  LoJiaV  India^^^^                   lUinois,  ilabama! 

J?»  member  of  Congress  or  iS  an  ofllcer  of  the  United  Maine,  Missouri,  Arkansas,  Michigan,  Florida,  Texas, 

^<*te«.  or  as  a  member  of  any  State  Legislature,  or  as  an  Iowa,    Wisconsm,    Minnesota,    California,    Oregon, 

«ecatiTe  or  Jodidal  officer  of  anj  State,  to  support  the  Kansas,  West  Virginia,  Nevada,  and  Nebraska ; 

tjm^atatlon  of  the  United  States.  shaU  have  engaged  in  And  whereas,  the  twenty-three  States.first  herein- 

S^°?h«'J!f^?^thSS?fl^h^^  before  named  whose  Legislatures  have  ratified  the 

Sir?^^'5c?5Si'i^^^^^^  B"d  proposed  amendment,  and  the  six  Suites  next 

.  Sec.  4.  The  raUdity  of  the  public  debt  of  the  United  thereafter  named  as  having  ratified  the  said  proposed 

States  authorized  by  law,  Indndlng  debts  incnned  for  pay-  amendment  by  newly  constituted   and  established 
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virtue  and  in  pursuanoe  of  the  second  section  of  the  which  we  give  to  the  foreign  cotton  by  our  tax 

act  of  Congress  approved  the  twentieth  daj  of  Apiil,  is  computed  by  the  Treasarj  agent,  Mr.  Welk, 

eighteen  hundred  and  eighteen  J  hereinbefore  cited,  do  to  be  over  fifty  per   cent.,  while  by  cotton 

hereby  certify  thatiftheresolutioM  of  theLeris^^  brokers  and  commercial  men  it  is  computed  to 

of  Ohio  and  NewJersey.ratuymg  the  aforesaid  amend-  ^^ *  x^v  «rv,T«.«i.«.  ««.« --x^- y»/*«*     u^^^  aA 

ment,  are  to  be  deemed  as  re^Siing  of  fuU  foree  and  amount  to  seventy-five  per  cent    Hence,  ad- 

eflfeot,  notwithstanding  the  sub8e<juent  resolutions  of  mittmg  this  tax  to  nave  been  a  mistake,  id 

the  Legislatures  of  these  States  which  purport  to  with-  which  all  agree,  the  only  difference  is  when 

draw  9ie  cogent  of  said  States  from  such  ratiflca-  y^^  shall  correct  the  mistake.     In  regard  to 

become  valid  to  all  intents  and  purposes  as  a  part  the  committee. 

of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  "  Now  is  the  accepted  time,  and  now  is  the 

In  testimony  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  day,  in  my  opinion,  while  in  the  opinion  of  the 

and  caused  the  seal  of  the  Department  of  State  to  be  minority  of  the  committee  this  doing  right  is  to 

'^oni  at  the  city  of  Washmgton,  tJiis  twentieth  day  l>«  postponed  till  the  crop  of  Miother  year,  aiid 

of  July,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  there  is  to  be  a  contmuance  ot  this  wrong  lor 

eight  hundred  and  sixty-eight  and  of  the  inde-  a  year  from  now." 
pendence  of  the  United  States  of  America  the        Mr.  Niblack,  of  Pennsylvania,  said:  "I  hare 

"•ai'?]^  H.8EWABD,8eeret.^of8t.te.  tlZ^tCS^.^' '^r^'^mT'lX 

first  place,  it  was  an  exceptional  tax,  so  con- 
Mr.  Sohenck,  of  Ohio,  from  the  Committee  ceded ;  in  the  next  place  I  thought  it  nignst 
of  Ways  and  Means,  reported  a  bill  to  repeal  and  impolitic.    So  long  as  cotton  commanded 
the  tax  on  cotton.    He  said :  ^*  Sir,  I  will  but  a  high  price,  this  tax  was  not  so  much  felt.   It 
say,  in  reference  to  this  tax  on  cotton,  every  was  not  a  matter  of  so  muoli  consequence  to 
one  knows  and  understands  it  to  have  been  an  the  producer  when  this  tax  was  put  on  as  it 
exceptional  tax  and  a  departure  from  the  ordi-  has  assumed  to  be  during  the  present  depressed 
nary  principle  which  prevails  in  our  legislation  condition  of  the  cotton  interest.    Still,  it  vas 
in  the  United  States,  not  to  impose  a  burden  an  impolitic  measure.    Being  opposed,  there- 
upon an  agricultural  product.    The  tax,  on  the  fore,  to  this  tax  from  the  beginning,  my  first 
part  of  those  who  voted  for  it,  of  whom  I  was  impulse  was  to  agree  to  something  like  the 
one,  under  the  original  proposition  was  con-  proposition  of  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
sidered  justified  in  some  degree,  perhaps  as  a  (Mr.  Brooks),  to  take  off  the  tax  at  once.   Od 
war  measure,  or  rather  as  a  measure  following  examining  the  question,  however,  I  came  to 
upon  the  heeil  of  the  war  and  relating  to  mat-  the  conclusion  that  we  could  not  do  so  jostly 
ters  which  had  been  affected  by  the  disturbance  without  ref^mding  to  those  who  have  alreadj 
of  the  country.    It  was  also  supported  on  the  paid  taxes  upon  the  present  yearns  crop.    TTpon 
ground  that  there  was  but  little  revenue  to  be  inquiry  at  the  Treasury  Department,  and  at  the 
derived  from  the  Southern  part  of  the  country  office  of  the  Oommissioner  of  Internal  Bere- 
except  through  a  tax  of  this  kind.    And  it  was  nue,  I  ascertained  further  that  this  act  coul>] 
justified  generally  by  the  anomalous  condition  never  be  carried  out  without  great  trouble  and 
of  aU  that  was  then  eidsting  and  in  a  measure  considerable  cost,  and  even  then  perhaps  not 
exists  up  to  this  time  in  that  part  of  the  very  satisfactorily.     I  also  ascertained,  upon 
country.    The  time  has  now  arrived,  I  beUeve,  inquiry  of  those  who  are  more  familiar  with 
in  the  general  judgment  of  the  country,  and  the  subject  of  cotton-growing  ^an  I  am,  that 
certainly  in  the  unanimous  judgment  of  the  by  this  time  the  greater  portion  of  the  smsll 
Ways  and  Means  Committee,  to  remove  that  tax.  producers,  the  poor  men  who  are  engaged  ui 
And  it  will  be  observed  that  we  propose  to  re-  growing  cotton,  have  already  parted  with  their 
move  it  prospectively.    If  this  matter  had  come  crop  and  paid  the  tax  on  it,  or  at  least  have 
up  for  consideration  as  long  ago  as  September  sola  it  at  a  price  corresponding  to  the  addition 
last,  when  the  cotton  crop  of  the  present  year  of  the  tax.    In  that  view  of  the  case,  to  adopt 
was  just  coming  into  market,  and  when  it  had  the  proposition  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
not  passed  from  the  hands  of  the  grower,  it  is  York  (Mr.  Brooks),  it  seems  to  me,  would  have 
not  impossible  that  the  committee  might  have  the  effect  to  take  from  these  people  the  amount 
recommended  to  the  House  to  make  the  law  they  have  already  paid  in  taxes.    It  would  l^ 
take  immediate  effect  upon  its  passage ;  but  the  a  discrimination  against  men  who  are  least  able 
condition  of  things  has  very  much  changed  to  submit  to  the  loss." 
since  that  date.  Mr.  Griswold,  of  "New  York,  said :    "  ^• 
Mr.  Brooks,  of  New  York,  said :  "  In  the  Speaker,  I  rise  to  submit  a  few  remarks  on  the 
main  I  perfectly  concur  in  the  remarks  of  the  question  now  before  the  House,  mainly  because 
chairman  of  the  committee ;  that  is,  I  insist  of  the  position  I  occupied  at  the  time  the  tax 
upon  our  retracing  our  steps,  because  this  mat-  was  imposed.   When  the  House  considered  and 
ter  of  the  taxation  of  cotton  to  the  extent  of  decided  that  matter,  I  differed  with  the  meiu- 
$20,000,000  per  annum  is  a  bounty  to  that  ex-  bers  of  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means  in 
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regard  to  the  policy  of  imposing  a  tax  upon  the  deficiency  of  revenue  to  be  made  up  by 

cotton.     It  wUl  be  remembered  sir,  at  that  economy  and  retrenchmetit?    Oommon  justice 

time  cotton  was  bringing  in  market  from  forty  demanda  that  all  the  necessary  interests  of  our 

to  fifty  cents  per  pound,  and  had  brought  that  country  should  share  the  burdens  of  taxation 

price  for  at  least  a  year  prior  to  that  time.    It  equally.    I  daim  that  the  Committee  of  Ways 

will  be  remembered  further  that  it  had  then  and  Means  should  hold  this  question  in  abey- 

the  command  of  the  English  market ;  that  ance  until  they  can  show  how  this  deficit  of 

American  cotton  was  consumed  in  England  to  $20,000,000  is  to  be  made  good." 

an  extent  of  not  less  than  eighty  per  cent,  of  After  a  brief  debate  the  bill  was  ordered  to 

the  whole  consumption  in  Great  Britain.    It  be  engrossed,  read  the  third  time,  and  passed, 

was  r^arded  at  that  time,  under  all  these  cir-  by  the  following  vote : 

cumstano^  as  mi  interest  which  could  well  YmAB-Uwrn.  Adami,  AlUBon,  Ames,  AnderBon, 

stand  the  imposition  of  a  tax  of  two  and  a  half  Archer,  Amell,  Delos  B.  Ashley,  James  M.  Ashley, 

or  three  cents  per  pound.    I  took  the  ground  Buley,  Baker,  Baldwin,  Barnes,  Bamum.  Beaman, 

npon  the  floor,  differing  from  the  distinguished  S«*»  ?j°?}»*°^^  ^aine,   BImt,  Boutwell,  Boyer, 

ptlem«  from  M«««ohusette,  a.d  from  wh«  gi^^S^K^gJkfr^'l^ttr'sS^o^ 

1  considered  the  best  authority,  X  claimed  at  a  Clarke.  Cobb,  Cobum,  Cook,  Cullom,  Dawes,  Dodge, 

shilling  sterling  the  American  cotton  would  DonnoUy,  Dnggs,  Eckle^,  %gleston,£ldrid^,  Eliot, 
control 
ton 
the 

Cotton,  instead  of  being  an  exception  to  the  bid,  HurinM"lHumSi^]|'lfimte^^  Ingersoil^*  John- 
products  of  the  soO  which  could  stand  taxation,  son,  Jones,  Judd,  Julian,  Eelley,  Kerr,  Eetcham, 
is  really  the  one  exception  against  imposition :  Knott,  Koontx,  Laflin,  George  V.  Lawrence,  William 

^'^  If  .^f ^'  *^r  fr  p'^^n  f  ^*  r"  &^s^s^M^S23:  fcT^ic^-Jls;?; 

which  to-day  will  not  bear  a  direct  tax  better  MooreTMoorheacf,  Morgan,  Morrelhiiullins,  Mun- 

than  the   article  of  cotton.     And  now,  sir,  gen,  Myers,  Newcomb,  Niblack,  Nicholson,  Nunn, 

instead  of  supplying  eighty  per  cent,  of  the  O'Weill,  Orth,  Payne,  Perham,  Peters.  Phelps,  Pile, 

whole  consumption  in  England,  it  has  been  l^^^  Polsley,  ftioe,  Prjyn,  lUndaU,  Robertson, 

y.^Ar,^^  4-^  4!VvJ^  »^.  -^«4.       A^^l^wii.,^.  ♦^  ♦!.*  Kobinson, Ross, Sawyer, Schenck, ShankSiSitgreaves, 

redaced  to  for^  pw  <^ent    According  to  the  q^^^u  gp'alding,  Stewart,  Stokes,  Stone,  ^Tablr,  Tay- 


he  produced  except;at  a  loss,  and  considering  ^^kVISSL^E' »aSi^^ 
that  fact  and  the  faxst  of  the  importance  of  f.  Wilson,John  T.  WUson,  Stephen  F.  Wilson,  Win- 
that  product  to  this  country,  there  can  be  no  dom,  and  woodward— 146. 

difference  in  this  House,  I  think,  as  to  the  policy  Nats— Messrs.  Beinamin,  Benton,  Butler.  Cornell, 

of  remo^g  that  ^     I  b^to  assure  n.y  col-  ?eri%^'' S^Sl^^^ 

league  (Mr.  Brooks)  that  the  motive  at  the  fitter,  Taron  F.  StJ^ens,  T^addei  Steveks,  alid 

tune  was  not  to  punish  the  South.    Congress  Ward— 20. 

was  then  engaged  in  searching  out  avenues  by  Not  VonNo — ^Messrs.  Axtell,  Banks,  Dixon,  Yxd.- 

which  it  could  fiU  its  Treasury.   As  I  said  before,  ney.  Fox,  Asahel  W.  Hubbard,  Kitchen,  Loan,  Mer- 

a  the  price  cotton  then  brought  it  conld  well  £S4»J['^J;^^ni;lSkVrH*oi.%r^'i 

bear  a  tax  of  two  and  a  half  cents  per  pound.  Woodbndge— 20. 
I  believe  there  was  no  member  of  the  Thirty- 

dghth  or  Thirty-ninth  Congress  who  was  ani-  In  the  Senate,  on  December  18th,  the  bill 

mated  at  all  by  a  desire  to  punish  the  South  was  taken  up. 

m  imposing  that  tax."  Mr.  Sherman,  of  Ohio,  said:  "It  is  scarcely 
Mr.  McCarthy,  of  New  York,  said:  "The  re-  necessary  for  me  to  explain  the  necessity  or 
tention  of  this  tax  does  in  a  measure  protect  the  reasons  for  this  bill,  because  those  reasons 
the  wool-growers ;  and,  while  fiimis^mg  $20,-  are  matters  of  public  notoriety  known  to  most 
000,000  of  revenue  to  the  €k>vemment,  also  Senators.  We  have  an  official  report  from  the 
adds  80  much  to  the  cost  of  manufacturing  in  special  commissioner  of  revenue,  Mr.  Wells, 
Europe,  and  operates  as  a  protection  here  at  strongly  urging  it,  and  setting  forth  very  co- 
home.  I  am  not  prepared  to  criticise  the  mo-  gently  the  reasons  why  the  tax  should  be  re- 
tives  of  those  who  advocate  this  measure ;  but  pealed.  He  recommends  its  repeal  not  only 
an  eiamination  will  prove  that  it  will  benefit  for  the  next  year,  but  for  the  present  year. 
not  80  much  the  cotton-grower  as  the  dealer,  The  bill  comes  to  us  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
the  shipper,  and  the  British  manufacturer,  sentatives  in  its  present  form,  and  does  not 
How  far  these  interests  are  to  have  special  affect  the  tax  on  cotton  grown  during  the 
fevers  time  may  tell.  Before  this  $20,000,000  present  year,  but  only  applies  to  tiie  future 
of  revenue  is  taken  off,  I  want  to  know  how  crop.  As  preparations  are  now  being  made 
it  is  to  be  replaced.  Is  the  remission  of  this  aU  over  the  South  for  the  next  yearns  crop,  it  is 
tax  to  impose  additional  burdens  upon  other  important  that  the  action  of  Congress  on  this 
interests  that  are  equally  a  necessity  and  are  subject  should  be  definitely  fixed  before  -Mty 
equally  suffering  (to  which  I  object),  or  is  a^oumment  for  the  holidays.    It  is  urged  by 
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many  persons  in  the  Sonth,  some  of  whom  are  should  not  object;  bat  it  is  beyond  that  now, 

here,  that  the  planters  should  know  now,  be-  it  is  too  late  for  them ;  we  cannot  relieve  them. 

fore  the  holidays,  whether  or  not  it  is  advis-  We  cannot  relieve  the  men  who  raised  the 

able  for  them  to  proceed  to  raise  cotton  next  cotton  and  lost  money  in  doing  it.    It  has  got 

year  or  other  crops,  as  during  the  holidays,  or  into  other  hands." 

At  the  beginning  of  the  new  year,  they  make  On  December  20th  the  bill  was  further  con- 

their  contracts  with  their  'hands  with  a  view  sidered. 

to  the  labor  to  be  employed  during  the  year.  Mr.  Sherman,  of  Ohio,  ssud :  "  This  is  not, 

I  hope,  therefore,  the  subject  will  be  acted  and  cannot  be  considered,  a  political  question, 

upon.  and  it  ought  not  to  be  affected  by  politic&i 

^*  If  Senators  desire  any  further  information,  considerations.  We  claim  to  be  Senators  of 
I  have  official  documents  here,  and  quite  a  the  United  States  of  America,  and  we  are 
number  of  letters  on  the  subject,  showing  the  bound  to  do  that  which  we  would  do  if  all 
absolute  importance  of  repealing  this  tax.  The  these  States  were  represented  by  two  Senators 
price  of  cotton  has  now  gone  so  low,  that  it  is  each  on  this  floor.  Would  they  possibly  elect 
said  that  even  without  the  tax  it  will  not  pay  a  Senator  from  any  of  these  Southern  States, 
the  expense  of  raising  it.  I  have  letters  from  whether  white  or  black,  loyal  or  rebel,  who 
gentlemen  for  whom^  I  can  vouch,  who  re-  would  not  demand  as  the  first  act  of  his  offi- 
moved  from  the  State  of  Ohio  and  went  South,  cial  life  the  repeal  of  this  obnoxions  cotton 
and  who  have  done  all  they  could  to  develop  tax  ?  We  know  that  they  would  demand  it, 
that  region  of  country  by  the  raising  of  cotton,  and  we  should  feel  a  sense  of  justice  that  woald 
who  say,  that  at  present  prices  there  is  an  impel  us  to  grant,  at  least  to  a  reasonable  ex- 
actual  loss  of  money  with  the  utmost  care  on  tent,  some  relief  from  this  oppressive  tax. 
their  part,  and  if  they  are  compelled  to  pay  There  is  no  doubt  that  if  these  States  were 
the  tax,  even  for  the  present  year,  they  will  represented  here  by  twenty  Senators,  this  qn®- 
be  ruined  in  some  cases.  As,  however,  the  tion  could  not  rest  in  doubt  for  a  moment 
House  biU  does  not  propose  to  relieve  them  The  House  of  Representatives  felt  the  weight 
from  the  tax  for  the  present  year,  the  Com-  of  this  subject  upon  them,  and  promptly,  by  a 
mittee  on  Finance  thought  it  was  scarcely  very  large  vote-—" 
worth  while  to  propose  to  amend  the  proposi-  Mr.  Morton :  "  And  without  debate." 
tion,  as  there  would  probably  be  great  divi-  Mr.  Sherman  :  "And  without  debate  felt 
sion  of  opinion  upon  it  here,  and  there  had  bound  to  relieve  this  suffering  interest  by 
been  a  vote  already  taken  on  it  in  the  other  prompt  and  decided  action.  The  same  feeling 
House.  The  committee,  therefore,  reported  prevailed  in  the  Committee  on  Rnance.  We 
the  bill  without  amendment."  had  representations  made  to  us  which,  if  1 

Mr.  Morrill,  of  Vermont,  said :  "  In  this  in-  should  read  them  to  this  Senate,  wonjd  more 

stance  I  do  not  coincide  with  the  action  either  them ;  it  would  be  impossible  for  them  not  to 

of  the  House  of  Kepresentatives  or  of  the  feel  the  force  of  these  statements  as  to  the 

Finance  Committee.      I  think  it  would   be  condition  of  the  people  of  the  Southern  States. 

much  wiser,  and  it  would  be  a  greater  relief  Look  at  it.    Now,  when  their  staple  is  brought 

to  the  South,  to  take  the  tax  off  manufactured  into  market,  one-fourth  of  all  their  production 

cotton  rather  than  off  the  raw  material.    There  is  taken  by  the  tax-gatherer ;  and  not  only  that, 

are  quite  a  number  of  facts  and  statistics  which,  but  there  are  very  severe  and  onerous  regnla- 

without  occupying  a  great  deal  of  time,  I  tions  which  require  them  to  bring  their  cotton 

should  like  to  submit  to  the  Senate  when  the  to  one  place  in  a  congressional  district,  making 

bill  comes  up  for  action."  difficulties  and  delay,  and  then  one-foarth  of 

Mr.  Pomeroy,  of  Kansas,  said :  "  I  am  con-  their  product  is  taken  to  pay  the  tax  when  the 
fident,  as  I  have  always  been,  that  this  tax  other  three-fourths  will  not  pay  more  than  one- 
discourages  production.  I  have  many  ac-  half  of  the  expense  of  raising  the  raw  cotton. 
quaintances  in  the  South,  and  I  am  sure  that  This  was  not  foreseen  when  we  laid  this  tax. 
you  cannot  get  Northern  men  to  go  down  there  I  voted  for  the  first  cotton  tax.  Then  it  was 
and  raise  cotton  while  this  tax  is  imposed,  and  a  tax  of  five  per  cent.  Last  year  the  Senate, 
if  they  cannot  raise  it  I  do  not  suppose  any  by  a  very  decided  vote,  reduced  the  tax  to  one 
will  be  raised.  I  am  anxious  to  come  to  a  cent  a  pound ;  and,  probably,  if  it  had  been  left 
vote  and  strike  off  the  tax.  I  think,  however,  at  that  there  would  have  been  no  serious  oom- 
it  might  act  injuriously  to  strike  it  off  from  the  plaint,  no  demand  for  immediate  action,  and 

E resent  crop,  because  that  has  got  out  of  the  we  should  have  collected  the  one  cent  per 

ands  of  the  producers  to  a  great  extent,  and  poxmd  without  great  suffering  in  the  South. 

is  in  the  hands,  if  not  of  speculators,  of  mer-  But  when  we  impose  a  tax  of  two  and  a  half 

chants  who  did  not  produce  it    They  have  cents  per  pound,  thus  taking  from  the  producer 

bought  it  with  the  tax  paid,  and  I  do  not  think  of  the  cotton  one-fourth  of  all  his  labor,  and 

we  should  interfere  with  their  arrangements,  leaving  the  rest,  totally  insufficient  to  furnish 

I  do  not  like   laws  that  are  retrospective,  him  the  necessaries  of  life,  I  say  it  makes  a 

Let  this  repeal  be  prospective  and  apply  only  case  of  oppression  which  the  Senate  of  the 

to  the  crop  raised  hereafter.    If  applying  it  to  United  States  ought  promptly  to  relieve." 

this  year's  crop  would  relieve  the  producers,  I  Mr.  Morrill,  of  V  ermont,  said :  "  There  is 
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one  point  which  has  heen  referred  to  in  the  ardi  Howe,  Monin  of  Vennont,  Pomeroy,  BamMy, 

course  of  this  debate,  to  which  I  desire  to  al-  Stewart,  Thayer,  Tipton  and  Wade--12. 

kde,  and  that  is^m  regard  to  the  i^nstice  of  „et:"?5^f  1",^;^^^^^^^^ 

allowuig  a  drawbacK  on  the  manufacture  of  Morton,  Nye,  Sprague,  Sumner,  Trumbull,  WiUey, 

cotton.    If  we  conld  mannfactnre  the  whole  and  Yates— 16. 

of  this  cotton  in  this  country,  as  it  seems  to  me  The  House  having  refused  to  assent  to  the 

we  could  by  the  continuance  of  that  policy,  amendments  of  the  Senate,  and  the  latter  hav- 

would  there  be  any  man  in  the  United  States  ing  declined  to  recede,  a  committee  of  confer- 

unwilling  to  yield  up  the  amount  of  the  entire  ence  was  appointed  on  January  20th. 

tax  for  ^e  ai^e  of  the  great  gains,  and  profits,  In  the  Senate,  on  January  22d,  Mr.  Sherman, 

and  benefits  resulting  to  this  country  in  em-  of  Ohio,  from  tlie  committee  of  conference  on 

ployingsolargeashareof  labor  in  turning  that  the  cotton-tax  bill,  reported  that  they  were 

cotton  into  manufactures,  and  sending  it  abroad  unable  to  agree.    He  said:  *'The  House  of 

doubled  in  value?    Is  there  any  oblection  to  Representatives  have  asked  for  another  com- 

doubling  the  value  of  the  exports  of  the  South  ?  mittee  of  conference.    The  Senate  conferees 

Vihj  shonld  we  be  unwilling  to  allow  these  were  not   prepared  to  abandon  the  position 

people  an  opportunity  to  double  their  exports?  taken  by  the  Senate;  and  now,  in  order  to  re- 

I  think  it  can  be  done.    We  allow  the  draw-  lieve  us  from  the  difficulty  in  which  we  are 

back  on  the  manufactured  article  in  order  to  placed,  I  will  move  that  the  Senate  agree  to 

find  a  foreign  market  and  to  keep  our  people  at  the  further  conference  asked  by  the  House 

work.    Do  we  not  allow  it  in  all  other  mstanoes  of  Representatives,  and  that  the  Senate  con- 

of  manufacture  ?    If  foreigners  thereby  get  our  ferees  be  instructed  to  recede  from  the  Senate 

cotton  manufactures  at  cheaper  rates  than  our  amendments,  with  some   provision   allowing 

own  people,  do  they  not  get  whiskey,  tobacco,  imported  cotton  to  be  admitted  duty  f^ee.    I 

and  petroleum,  also  cheaper?  will  make  this  motion  with  a  view  to  relieve 

^^  We  had  up  early  a  londred  subject,  about  the  difficulty  that  exists  between  the  two 
which,  I  think,  we  made  a  sad  mistake,  and  that  Houses  on  the  cotton-tax  bill.  It  should  be 
was  the  subject  of  petroleum.  We  first  levied  remembered  by  Senators  that  the  House  passed 
a  duty  on  the  crude  petroleum  and  then  on  the  a  bill  repealing  or  suspending  indefinitely  the 
refined ;  and  we  allowed  a  drawback  in  both  cotton  tax.  '  The  Senat^  amended  the  bill  so  as 
instances.  In  my  judgment  it  was  a  great  mis-  to  suspend  the  tax  for  a  year  simply.  The 
take.  We  have  a  monopoly  of  that  article.  House  conferees,  in  the  free  conference  which 
If  we  had  levied  a  duty  upon  the  crude  article,  we  had,  refused  to  agree  to  that  amendment, 
and  also  on  the  manufactured,  and  allowed  a  and  as  things  now  stand  the  bill  will  be  lost 
drawback  on  the  manu&ctured  article  the  same  unless  some  arrangement  is  made  by  which  a 
as  we  do  upon  cotton,  we  should  have  largely  concurrence  may  be  brought  about.  For  the 
increased  our  revenues ;  and  we  should  have  purpose  of  doing  that  I  move  that  we  agree  to 
benefited  our  own  country,  because  we  should  the  new  conference,  and  that  the  second  corn- 
have  allowed  our  own  people  to  refine  all  that  mittee  of  conference  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
is  now  consumed  abroad,  and  the  quantity  is  be  instructed  to  recede  from  the  Senate  am  end- 
immense."  ments,  with  some  provision,  which  the  House, 

Mr.  Conkling,  of   New   York,  moved   to  I  understand,  are  willing  to  agree  to,  that  im- 

amend,  so  that  the  bill  should  read  as  follows :  ported  cotton  shall  be  admitted  duty  free,  so  as 

That  all  Tuw  cotton  «own  in  the  United  States  ^^  ^^l?""^ .  t^®  «*?^/f  ^^^  ^^ ^  ^  ,t^®  ^redse 

during  the  year  1868  Aall  be  exempt  from  internal  condition  it  was  betore  the  war.    1  make  that 

ui.  motion." 

This  was  agreed  to— yeas  24,  nays  20.  Mr.  Conkling,  of  New  York,  said :  I  think  it 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Drake,  of  Missouri,  the  fei^j  before  the  Senate  votes  upon  this  propo- 

following  amendment  was  concurred  in :  sition,  that  it  should  know  one  fact  in  refer- 

Tj  ^     ^. .      .      .        *  •    J  1.  n  v        »i J  *^  ©nee  to  the  management  of  the  question  in  the 

Bat  nothing  herem  contamed  shall  be  oonatrned  to  ^^^a,.^„«^  «^«,^;*+^«  t  «,;n  ^i,>f„»«  *^  of o*^ 
require  anyTdditional  provisions  of  Uw  in  order  to  conference  committee.  I  will  venture  to  state 
authorize  the  levy  and  ooUection  of  aaid  tax  upon  all  so  much  of  what  transpired  in  committee  as 
such  cotton  grown  therein  after  the  said  year.  this :  the  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
On  motion  of  Mr.  Morrill,  of  Vermont,  the  ^]^  not  stand  simply  upon  the  vote  of  the  Sen- 
following  amendment  was  concurred  in:  J^e  m  what  they  proposed,  but  the  sense  of 

n^.j~rrm.**v    J*-         —     **      •     ^«*^j  thc  mauagcrs  on  the  part  of  the  House  was 

Ph>nded,  That  the  duty  on  raw  ootton  imported     .„,  ^^ J^  .  •»««««oU!^,   ^^^^Ai-^^  ♦!,«  ♦„• 

from  forei^  conntriea  on  id  after  April  1, 1868;  and  t^^en  upon  a  proposition  suspending  the  tax, 

mtil  April  1, 1869,  shall  be  suspended.  in  accordance  with  the  vote  of  the  benate,  for 

The  bill  was  then  passeo,  by  the  following  a  year,  and  reducing  it  largely  for  the  ftiture 

rote:  if  it  should  continue.    That  proposition  was 


Cragin, 

Freliii0myBen,  Grimes,  Henderson,  Johnson,  Mor-  \yi\\  ag  passed  by  the 

r?^.;,l'^'^i>'***^"''*V?'''*^°\"^p^"''?^  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Sherman)  has  said, 

ilampshire,  Pattenon  of  Tennessee,  Ross,  SaulsbuiT,  .,  x      •  *       ^       •   •        •«     ^r 

ShcrSian,  ^an  Winkle,  Williams,  and  Wilson— 25.  there  was  no  contranety  of  opinion  m  refer- 

NATa— Messrs.  Cameron,  Chandler,  Harlan,  How-  ence  to  the  provision  of  the  Senate  amend- 
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menta  tonohing  the  import  dut^  npon  foreign  for  snch  imprisonment;  and,  if  it  appears  to  be 

cotton ;  bnt,  as  to  the  snbjeot-matter  which  the  wrongful  and  in  violation  of  the  rights  of 

conference  really  met  to  dispose  of,  there  was  no  American  citizenship,  the  President  shall  de- 

proportion  on  the  part  of  the  managers  of  the  mand  the  release  of  such  citizen,  and,  if  the 

House,  except  that  we  shotdd  accept  tiie  Hoose  release  is  unreasonably  delayed  or  refused,  it 

bill  precisely  as  it  stood.    In  that  view  of  the  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  President  to  use  such 

case,  and  regardless  of  the  private  convictions  of  means,  not  amounting  to  acts  of  war,  as  he 

the  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate,  it  was  may  think  necessary  to  obtain  such  release, 

thought  tiiat  we  were  not  at  liberty  to  part  It  was  provided  that,  whenever  any  person 

with  the  whole  question,  and  sacrifice  the  posi-  engaged  in  the  late  resistance  to  the  aathoritr 

tion  which  had  been  taken  by  the  Senate  twice,  of  the  United  States,  from  whom  all  legal  disa- 

upon  a  vote  by  the  yeas  and  nays,  by  a  decided  bilities  had  been  removed  by  an  act  of  Gon- 

mi^'ority ;  and,  indeed,  a  third  time,  by  order-  gress,  by  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  each  House, 

ing  the  conference."  &ould  be  elected  to  any  office  under  the  Fed- 

The  motion  was  agreed  to.  eral  Government,  he  should  take  the  following 

On  the  28d  the  committee  of  conference  oath,  or  affirmation : 

reported,  and  recommended  that  the  Senate  re-  ^^1,  A.  B.,  do  solemnly  swear  (or  affirm) 

cede  from  their  amendment  to  the  bill,  and  that  I  will  support  and  defend  the  Constitution 

agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as  fol-  of  the  United   States   against  all  enemies, 

lows :  Add  to  the  bill  the  words,  "  And  cotton,  foreign  and  domestic ;  that  I  will  hear  true 

imported  from  foreign  countries,  on  and  after  faith  and  allegiance  to  the  same ;  that  I  take 

July  1,  1868,  shall  be  exempt  from  duty."  this   obligation   freely,  without   any  mental 

The  report  was  concurred  in  by  the  Senate,  reservation  or  purpose  of  evasion;  and  thatl 

but  rejected  by  the  House.  will  well  and  faithfully  discharge  the  duties  of 

The  Senate,  on  January  28th,  resolved  to  in-  the  office  on  which  I  am  about  to  enter.   So 

sistj  and  agreed  to  a  further  conference,  to  help  me  God." 

which  the  House  also  agreed.    On  January  The  session  of  Congress  was  condnded  in 

80th,  the  committee  made  the  same  report  as  August,  so  far  as  relates  to  the  transaction 

the  previous  one,  excepting  the  date  of  importa-  of  business,  and  that  body  adjourned  subject 

tion,  which  was  changed  to  November  1st.  to  a  call  of  a  special  committee,  to  meet,  if  it 

The  report  was  concurred  in  by  the  Senate  appeared  to  such  committee  to  be  expedient^ 

and  House.  either  in  September  or  November ;  otherwbe 

Many  measures   of  less   importance   than  the  adjournment  was  to  continue  until  the  day 

those  discussed  in  the  preceding  pages,  re-  of  a  new  session  in  December.    No  subsequent 

ceived  the  attention  of  Congress,  among  which  session  was  held, 

were  some  that  became  laws.  CONNECTICUT.    The  movement  of  polid- 

The  reduction  of  the  currency,  by  retiring  or  cal  parties  preparatory  to  Hie  State  election, 

cancelling  United  States  notes,  was  suspended,  which  is  held  early  in  April,  commenced  soon 

Eight  hours  was  declared  to  constitute  a  after  the  beginning  of  the  year, 

day's  work  for   all  laborers,  workmen,  and  The  Republican  State  Convention  assembled 

mechanics,  in  the  employ  of  the  Government,  in  Hartford  on  January  15th,  and  nominated 

By  an  opinion  of  Attorney  -  General  Evarts,  Marshall  Jewell  for  Governor,  and  adopted  the 

subsequently  expressed,  a  correspondent  reduc-  following  series  of  resolutions : 

tion  of  wages  was  not  inconsistent  with  the^  _ 

provision  of  the  act.  Betolved,  That  it  b  the  highest  duty  of  our  Gov- 

In  case  of  a  vacancy  in  the  office  of  Chief  WTr^^.^^^^'^^Z'^of^'  t 

Justice  ot  the  Bupreme  Uourt  of  the  Umted  laen;  and  we  do  cordially  Mprove  the  determiaation 

States,  the  senior  Associate  Justice  is  directed  of  Congress  so  to  guard  the  interests  of  the  nation  ia 

to  discharge  the  duties  until  the  vacancy  is  fiUed.  the  reconstruction  of  the  States  recently  in  rebellion, 

The  Commissioner  of  the  Freedmen's  Bu-  X  V^^^r"J?°®''lS'^''"''^l^^"'^^XtS  to 

-A««  ^«-  -««.,«-*.«^    ,x«    T««««,«.  1     iQ<5o    ♦^  the  basis  of  justice,  fireedom,  and  equal  ngnts  w 

reau  was  requested,  on  January  1,  1869,  to  every  citizen  of  the  feepublfc 

cause  the  Bureau  to  be  withdrawn  from  the  JS^;e«;,  That  in  all  public  expenditures,  both  Sut« 

several  States  within  which  it  has  acted.    The  and  national,  the  most  rigid  economy  should  be  ob- 

educational  department  of  the  Bureau,  and  the  served,  and  that,  in  coUecting  the  neoesffiry  revenue 

collection   and  payment   of  money  due   to  SaXtfS'^lt^ru^idt&^'S.^J 

soldiers,  was  contmued.  and  neoessaiy  commodities,  should  be  left  unembtf- 

The  right  of  expatriation  was  declared,  and  rassed,  and  all  industrial  products  of  prime  neced- 

that  all  naturalized  citizens  while  in  foreign  sity  should,  as  far  as  practicable^  be  exempt,  and  an 

states  shall  receive  from  the  Federal  Govern-  taxes  should  be  \evi^  on  luxuries  "^^ojj^'^^^"^ 

naent  the  same  protection  of  person  and  prop-  ^^  tiSjafbotrStote  L^^iLtlonJ^  should  be  so  ad- 

erty  that  is  accorded  to  native-born  citizens  justedas  to  bear  equally  and  justly  on  alL 

in  like  situations  and  circumstances ;  and  that,  JHetolved^  That  the  national  faith,  pledged  for  tno 

when  any  citizen  of  the  United  States  has  been  redemption  of  the  public  debt,  must  he  kept  in^i<J»jf' 
ni\]ustly  deprived 

government,  it  shall  

dent  to  demand  of  that  government  the  reasons  to  its  tenor. 
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Beaolwd^  That  oor  Government,  reoo|^izing  no  cUs«  presumed  benefit  of  the  negro,  is  deranffing  business, 
tinction  between  native-bom  and  adopted  citizens,  paralyzing  industry,  mining  the  mercnant  and  the 
ehoold  demand  of  other  nations  the  immediate  ana  manu&oturer,  and  depriving  tiie  laborer  of  employ- 
unconditional  release  of  all  citizens  of  the  United  ment. 

States  illegally  held  in  military  service,  or  in  custody  BttoUedy  That  we  are  in  favor  of  redeeming  all  our 
for  pretended  political  offences  not  committed  on  pecuniary  obligations  and  of  paying  the  public  debt 
their  soil ;  and  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Government  to  m  the  manner  provided  by  law,  and  that  we  there- 
enforce  that  demand,  if  necessaiy,  with  all  the  power  fore  feel  the  necessity  of  reducing  a  system  of  taza- 
of  the  nadoD.  tion  more  onerous  than  that  of  England  or  France, 

JU»l9€d,  That  the  thanks  of  the  American  people  and  organized  in  part  for  the  destmction  of  State 

are  due  to  the  Union  soldiers  who  perilled  their  lives  sovereignty.  '  The  democratic  party  are  not  in  favor 

iu  defence  of  their  country  and  in  vindication  of  the  of  repudiating  either  the  debt  or  the  Constitution  of 

honor  of  its  faff ;  that  the  nation  owes  to  them,  and  to  the  country,  and  would  therefore  reduce  the  taxes  as 

the  widows  and  orphan  children  of  those  who  fell  in  well  as  restore  the  liberties  of  the  people, 

bfittle,  adequate  aid  and  protection^  and  that  the  iZMO^etf,  That  the  Democratic  party  are  the  fHends 

memories  or  those  who  have  fallen  in  its  defence  shall  of  equal  taxation^  and  will  use  all  constitutional  means 

be  held  in  erateful  and  everlastiuff  remembrance.  to  acoomplish  this  desirable  result 

i&0o/0tf<^,^hat,  on  behalfof  the  loyal  people  of  Con-  Bttolved,  That  the  rights  of  our  naturalized  citi- 

necticut.  we  do  hereby  present  as  our  ana  their  first  zens,  while  sojourning  in  foreign  coimtries.  should  bo 

choice  for  next  President  of  the  United  States^,  Gen-  defended  and  maintamed  against  every  violation  with 

end  Ulysses  S.  Grant ;  that  we  recognize  in  him  not  all  the  power  of  the  Fedenu  Government ;  and  that, 

only  the  gallant  soldier,  who  led  our  armies  to  vio-  in  tiie  langua^  of  Gtovemor  English,  "  the  Govern- 

tory  and  maintained  the  Union  in  its  integrity,  but  ment  should  mdicate  in  unmist^able  terms  its  pur- 

abo  the  wise  statesman,  true  to  the  interests  or  the  pose  to  respect  the  rights  of  all  citizens  alike.'' 

people,  daily  striving  to  reduce  the  public  ex]>endi-  Heaohtd.  That  we  are  opposed  to  forcing  negro  suf- 

tnre,  more  solicitous  for  the  permanent  prosperity  of  frage  on  other  States,  or  to  establishing  it  in  our  own. 

the  country  than  for  personal  or  party  success,  while  We  are  opposed  to  the  first,  because  we  haveco  right 

at  the  same  time  he  stands  pledged,  by  his  recorded  to  interfere  with  the  domestic  affairs  of  other  sever- 

E€Dtiment8  and  historic  deeds,  to  secure  and  maint,«in  eignties ;  we  are  opposed  to  the  second,  because  the 

on  endaring  foundations  the  principles  of  the  loyal  introduction  of  this  inferior  clement  would  only  lead 

men  of  the  nation  who  sustained  the  Government  and  to  demoralization, 

honor  of  our  flag  against  treason  and  armed  rebellion.  Beaolwd,  That  all  experience  has  shown  the  evU 

rt.  I^ocratio  state  Oonvention  assembled  rm^wST  Jf' tiT  '^^^^t^Vl 

at  >  ew  Haven  on  January  2ath,  and  nominated  violate  the  liberty  of  private  judgment,  are  essentially 

James  £.  English  for  Governor ;  Ephraim  H.  tyrannical,  impossible  to  execute,  and,  so  far  as  they 

Hyde,  for  Lieut.-Govemor ;  Leverett  E.  Pease,  «fo  attempted  to  be  enforced,  increase  the  \eij  evil 

for  Secretary  of  SUte:    Edward  8    Mosely.  '^%]^yS^;^,^,^,^^m..s^ 

Treasurer ;  and  Jesse  Ulney,  Comptroller.  protesting  against  the  illegal  acts  of  a  dismembered 

The  following  resolutions  were  then  adopted  Congress,  and  nobly  sustaining  the  orgaiiic  law  of 

as  expressive  of  the  views  of  the  party :  the  SepuDlio,  Andrew  Johnson  both  merits  and  re- 

n    7    J  fTTu-*,  *i.^  ^-^-««*  -^^w»n^^  r<^«^^.<.  ^«  oeives  the  sincere  thanks  of  the  American  people. 

•  -S«>/w^  That  the  V^^fl^^^l^^^^^^^J^^'  Betohed,  That  in  this  crisis  of  the  countryf  when 

stttmg  fo' the  mwt  part  £menwl^^^  ^1  ^^^    ^      ^^^^      .      ^^^  ^^^  ^^  .^A^. 

the  very  objecte  of  a  ^ederri  I^j^latuw,  ^^^^  we  wrdially  invite  all  conservative  men  to  act 

representation  to  Jf^o<^,tj^f,  States  of  th^^^  ^  j^jj»^3  j^  upholing  the  rights  of  the  SUtes  and  the 

r«son  of  Its  existence  in  its  present  form,  a  revolu-  integrity  of  the  BepSbUc 

tionary  body,  whose  usurpation  challenges  the  oppo-  *"'^a"v  "*  ""'»  ««i/um**^ 

ation  9^  «^eiT  ooMtitution^^^      wf'i;^,^^^  fha  ^^^  election  was  held  on  the  first  Monday 

Be$olved.  That  this  assemblage  have  usurped  tne  ._   .      .,      .,,  xv^  jy  n      •«           ix     n^       ^^  i 

authority  of  the  Executive,  and  so  have  broken  down  ^  April,  with  the  foUowmg  result :  The  whole 

the  balance  of  power  established  by  the  fathers.  They  TOte  for  Governor  was  99,325,  of  which  James 

are  now  planning  to  rob  the  Judiciary  of  its  powers,  in  E.  English  received  50,541,  and  Marshall  Jew- 

order  that  it  may  be  prevented  Wdecidm^^  ell  48,777.     The  majority  for  English  was 

Sdl^^bSl^^iroi^'tt^^^^^^^  ]{;^^    TJie  LegislaA  w^h  wi^/elected  at 

numbers  as  to  enable  the  usurping  remainder  to  cany  "l©  same  time,  was  composed  of  la  KepUDll- 

out  their  destructive  plans:  they  have  denied  the  cans  and  9  Degodocrats  in  the  Senate,  and  129 

sovereign  power  of  all  the  Stat-es,  by  placing  a  por-  Republicans  and  118  Democrats  in  the  HOnse. 

S^fT^^^™  ^'^^J«^!Si?;.?tS''^S  iJ^®LS?I«  The  conventions  for  the  nomination  of  presi- 

erected  a  number  of  new  offices  and  sent  to  a  T>ortion  a     4..  i    i     *                     i^       ,  _*t„  v^i^*  ^a  -* 

of  the  repubUc  a  swarm  of  officers  to  harass  the  peo-  «ential  electors  were  subsequently  held,  and  at 

pie,  and  they  are  now  loading  with  taxes  the  citizens  the  election  m  November  the  Republicans  had 

ofthe  North  for  the  purpose  of  enslaving  their  breth-  a  minority  of  votes.     The  whole  vote  g^ven 

reu  of  the  South ;  they  have  in  many  instances  abol-  ^^  98,241,  of  which  the  Republican  electors 

the  dvU  power  and  derived  our  people  of  their  lib-  47,600--Republican  m^ority,  8,041. 

erties ;  they  have  maoe  war  on  tne  Constitution,  on  The  interest  in  the  public  schools  of  the 

every  department  of  the  Government,  on  the  States,  State  has  been  rapidly  increasing,  as  indicated 

tod  on  t^e  people,  and  have  enshived  the  white  man  ^y  ^^^  amount  contributed  to  their  support, 

m  order  to  give  the  ballot  to  the  negro.  rrfJ.     v«^  ««««««-^^   ^»^«»  «v»  «»»«  «-«iX>„- 

Bmh^rrhtX  the  continued  ancf  increasing  wick-  This  had  increased,  during  the  year  previous, 

edness  and  usurpation  of  this  fractional  Congress  from  $704,986  to  $983,806,  being  more  than  a 

have  aroused  a  popular  indignation  so  just,  so  deep,  quarter  of  a  million  of  dollars.     During  the 

and  so  universal,  that  the  doom  of  the  tyrants  is  al-  pggt  three  years,  the  amount  raised  in  the 

ready  written,  and  the  prophecy  of  their  destruction  g^^    ^        j^     j  purposes  has  more  than  dou- 

18  sure  to  be  accomplished  at  the  ballot-box.  v  1  j       t  ^""^*  *'*"  i/vovi»  m«w  *«v/*«  «  i^x 

Se$oh€d,    That  the  unconstitutional   legislation  Wed..    In    consequence  of  the  action  ot  the 

which  we  denounce,  while  it  is  established  for  the  Legislature  in  withholding  any  funds  from  the 
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ITormal  School,  it  was  suspended  daring  the  declared  that  thonsands  are  growing  up  in  ig- 

year.     Nearly  every  State  in  the  Union  has  norance,  or  trained  in  the  street-school  for 

established  one  or  more  of  these  schools,  and  vagrancy  and  vice.    The  law  of  the  State  to 

no  State,  except  Rhode  Island,  had  previously  prevent  this  evil  is  regarded  as  exceUent^  and 

abandoned  them.    The  State  Board  of  Edaca-  prescribes  as  follows : 

tion  requested  the  Legislature,  if  it  continued  j-ach  town  shall  make  all  needful  provisions  and 

indisposed  to  maintain  the  Normal  School,  to  arrangements  concerning^  habitual  truants,  and  also 

authorize  them  to  establish  a  Training  School  oonceming  children  wanaering  about  in  tne  streets 

for  teachers  at  New  Britain.    Instead  of  the  orpubUc  places  of  any  city,  or  town,  having  no  law- 

former  three  years'  course,  they  proposed  that  ^a^"^°"ur4'^S^^°S^:rtf  ^"S? 

there  should  be  two  or  three  terms  m  eacn  gev^n  and  Sxteen  years ;  and  shall  also  make  such 

year,  of  three  or  four  months  each ;  and  that  by-laws,  respecting  such  children,  as  shall  be  most 

the  course  of  instruction  in  each  term  should  conducive  to  their  welfare,  and  the  good  order  of 

be  complete  in  itself,   and  yet  so. varied  that  ^^^  ^ijy  <>r  town;  and  suitable  penaiaes  ahaU  l« 

iu           t      1.     -^  *^  «+4.««^  4.1^  -«i,^^i  Av  +«,.x  annexed  to  such  by-laws,  not  exceeding  twenty  dol- 

those  who  choose  to  attend  the  school  for  two,  ^^  ^^^  ^y  ^ne  breach  ;  but  said  by4aws  slill  be 

three,  or  more  terms,  may  do  so  profitably,  approved  by  the  Superior  Court  sitting  in  any  oountr 

without  a  mere  repetition  of  the  studies  of  in  the  State. 

previous  terms.      A  school    thus  conducted.  Any  minor,  convicted  of  beinff  an  habUiial  truant, 

while  it  would  not  give    as    complete    and  <>r  "J^  child,  convicted  of  wanBenng  about  in  the 

wxiuo   iw    iTv/ui^i   x*vw   gtT«    «    -^v-^iy    ^    «*^*  streets,  or  pubhc  places,  of  any  city,  or  town,  having 

thorough  mstruction  as  the  Normal  School,  noUwful  business,  nor  attending  school,  and  groV- 
would  ertend  its  advantages  to  a  larger  num-  ing  up  in  ignorance,  between  the  ages  of  seven  and 
ber  of  persons ;  for  many,  who  could  not  afford  sixteen  years^  may,  at  the  discretion  of  the  justice  or 
to  attend  the  school  for  two  or  three  years,  the  court  haying  juris^ction  of  the  <M8e,  instead  of 
«r^.,i^  ^i«.ii«-  A^  «/^  A^«  «  A>«r  ^^^4-\*«  r*«  ^^mw*^  thc  flnc  meutioned  in  the  preceding  section,  be  corn- 
would  gladly  do  80  for  a  few  months  or  terms.  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^  institiftionoflnstruction,  hou^e 

Ihe  plan  adoptecL  m  the  btate  of  Vermont  is  of  reformation,  or  smtable  situation,  as  may  be  pro- 

also  recommended.    This  consists  in  establish-  vided  for  the  purpose  by  such  city  or  town,  under 

ing,  in  some  existing  academy  or  high  school  the  authority  of  the  preceding  sections,  for  such 

in  each  congressional  district  in  the  State,  a  ^Jj  ^f  detei^f  *'^''  ^^*"'  **  ^"""^  '*''*^'*  "^ 

normal  department,  whi^  is  under  the  control  The^everal  S^'and  towns  shsU  appoint,  at  the 

and  management  of  the  Board  of  Education.  annual  meetinffs  of  such  towns,  or  annually,  by  the 

The  number  of  towns  in  the  State  is  163;  mayor  and  aldermen  of  such  cities,  three"  or  more 

each  of  which  made  its  return  for  the  school  persons,  who  alone  shall  be  authorized  to  prosecute 

year  closing  previous  to  the  session  of  the  Le-  ^^'  violation  of  such  by-laws, 

gislature.    The  number  of  school  districts  is  The  debt  of  the  State,  after  deducting  the 

1,590;  the  number  of  public  schools  is  1,645.  amount  of  the  sinking  funds,  bank  stock,  and 

The  number  of  children,  between  four  and  six-  cash  in  hand,  was,  on  March  81st,  $7,324,136. 

teen  years  of  age,  on  January  1, 1867,  was  120,-  The  receipts  from  all  sources  during  the  year 

884;   do.  on  January  1,  1868—123,650;   in-  were  $2,711,236,  and  the  expenditures  $2,496- 

crease  during  the  year,  2,766.      The  whole  895,  making,  with  the  amount  on  hand  of  the 

number  of  scholars  registered  in  winter  was  previous  year,  a  balance  of  $713,455. 

80,148.   and  the   average  attendance  57,117.  But  little  change  has  taken  place  in  the 

The  whole  number  registered  in  summer  was  charitable  institutions  of  the  State  during  the 

73,863,   and  the  average  attendance  52,299.  year.    At  the  Insane  Retreat  there  were,  dur- 

The  number  of  scholars,  over  sixteen  years,  in  ing  the  year,  admitted  72  males  and  101  females; 

public  schools  is  2,181.     The  capital  of  the  of  these  there  were  discharged  as  recovered,  72; 

School  Fund  of  the  State  is  $2,044,035,  and  the  much  improved,  86;  improved,  28;   not  im- 

re venue  distributed  to  the  towns  during  the  proved,  14;  died,  17;  total  discharged  during 

year  was  $136,015;  which  is  a  dividend  of  the  year,  167.    The  number  remaining  the  81st 

$1.10  per  child.    The  amount  raised  by  town-  March  was  123  males  and  123  females, 

tax  for  schools  was  $149,680.    The  amount  At  the  Asylum  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  the 

raised  by  district  tax  for  schools  was  $466,931,  number  of  patients  during  the  year  was  266, 

The  total  amount  expended  for  teachers'  wages  of  whom  155  were  males  and  111  females.  The 

was  $557,193.  expenditure  of  the  year  was  $104,566. 

It  appears,  by  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of  The  State  Reform  School,  located  at  Vest 
the  Board  of  Education,  that  absenteeism  and  Meriden,  had,  on  March  31,  1867,  the  number 
truancy  prevail  to  an  alarming  extent.  The  of  264  pupils ;  during  the  year,  145  were  re- 
average  attendance  in  summer  is  68,585  less  ceived  and  143  discharged.  The  expenditures 
thanthe  whole  number  of  children  enumerated,  were  $65,297.  There  is  also  a  school  for  im- 
and  in  winter  63,767  less.  The  percentage  of  beciles,  containing  40  pupils,  which  received  an 
average  attendance  in  summer  is  43^^,  and  in  appropriation  from  the  State  of  $3,000. 
winter  only  47i.  Less  than  one-half  the  chil-  The  State  Prison  contained  207  convicts  at 
dren  of  the  State  are  found  on  an  average  in  the  close  of  the  previous  year ;  81  were  re- 
the  public  schools.  In  summer  there  are  47,-  ceived  during  the  year,  and  97  discharged ;  the 
019  children  not  registered  in  the  public  schools,  number  remaining  at  the  close  was  191.  The 
and  in  winter  40,736.  After  a  liberal  allow-  expenditures  were  $23,460,  and  the  receipts 
ance  for  the  patronage  of  private  schools,  it  is  $25,166. 
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COOKE,  Rev.  Hbnbt,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  an  Irish  for  any  oanse  a  position  which  he  had  once 
Presbyterian  dergyman,  polemic  and  author,  deliberately  taken.  The  discussion  of  volun* 
bom  at  Grillagh,  near  Maghera,  Ireland,  May  taryism,  prompted  by  the  action  of  the  seceders 
11,  1788;  died  at  Belfast,  Ireland,  December  from  the  Scottish  Kirk,  and  stimulated  to 
13, 1868.  His  father  was  a  small  farmer,  and  greater  intensity  subsequently  by  the  organ- 
unable  to  do  much  for  the  education  of  his  son,  ization  of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland,  was 
bat  the  early  promise  of  the  lad  attracted  the  another  topio  which  called  forth  all  his  elo- 
attention  of  the  Presbyterian  ministers  of  the  quence.  logic,  sarcasm,  and  invective.  He  op- 
vicinity,  and  through  their  assistance  he  was  posed  the  voluntary  system  with  the  utmost 
fitted  for  Gla^ow  University  at  an  early  age,  vehemence ;  and  the  maintenance  of  the  Irish 
and  entered,  in  his  fifteenth  year,  a  tall,  raw*  Presbyterian  Church  in  its  condition  of  semi- 
boned  youth.  He  was  obliged  to  support  him-  dependence  upon  the  (Government  and  its  con- 
self  by  teaching  as  a  private  tutor  during  his  tinned  reception  of  the  regium  donum  was 
university  course,  and  hence  did  not  take  any  due  in  a  great  measure  to  his  efforts.  In  1841 
ofthehonors,  though  he  maintained  a  respect-  he  entered  the  lists  with  Daniel  O^Connell, 
able  scholarship.  In  1808  he  was  ordained  having  challenged  him  to  a  discussion  of  the 
and  settled  at  Duneane,  near  Toome,  and,  a  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  Repeal  of  the 
little  more  than  two  years  later  (in  Januaiy,  Union  to  Ireland.  Dr.  Cooke's  address  to  the 
181 1),  was  called  to  the  large  and  wealthy  people  of  Belfast,  in  reply  to  O^Oonnell^s  soph- 
congregafcion  of  Donegore,  county  of  Antrim,  istnes,  was  terrible  in  its  satirical  power,  its 
Here  he  soon  became  distinguished  alike  for  scathing  invective,  and  its  bold  defiance  of  the 
his  eloquence  and  his  decided  orthodoxy.  In  great  repealer.  In  1844  he  was  involved  in  a 
1814  he  preached  a  very  able  discourse,  which  controversy  in  his  own  synod  in  regard  to  the 
waa  immediately  published,  in  aid  of  the  funds  location  of  the  Magee  College,  for  which  a 
of  the  Belfast  House  of  Industry.  In  1818  he  large  be<^uest  had  been  left.  In  the  end  this 
was  called  to  the  still  larger  congregation  of  resulted  in  the  erection  of  a  collegiate  institu- 
KillTleagh  in  County  Down,  where  he  soon  tion  at  Derry  on  the  Magee  foandation,  and 
became  involved  in  a  controversy  with  the  the  establishment  of  the  Irish  General  Assem- 
Arians,  first  with  an  English  Unitarian  min-  bly's  College  at  Belfast.  In  this  latter  college, 
ister,  Rev.  J.  Smithurst,  with  whom  he  held  in  1847,  Dr.  Cooke  was  appointed  to  the  chair 
numerous  vita  voce  discussions,  ending  with  of  Sacred  Rhetoric  and  Catechetics.  On  re- 
the  complete  discomfiture  of  his  antagonist,  and  ceiving  this  appointment  he  resigned  the  pas- 
tben  with  Rev.  Henry  Montgomery,  a  mem-  torate  of  the  May  Street  congregation,  but  at 
ber  of  his  own  synod,  who  avowed  Arian  sen-  the  urgent  request  of  the  people  continued  as 
timents  and  sustained  them  with  a  remarkable  their  perpetual  supply  till  March,  1868.  His 
eloqnence,  great  rhetorical  power,  and  an  Im-  powers  as  a  preacher  did  not  fail  till  a  few 
posing  persoufd  presence,  which  was  well  cal-  months  before  his  death,  and  his  audiences 
cnlat^  to  awe  any  man  who  controverted  his  continued  to  listen  with  evident  interest  to  his 
views.  The  controversy  between  Montgomery  discourses  till  the  close  of  his  life.  He  was 
and  Cooke  commenced  in  1827,  and  was  fol-  three  times  moderator  of  the  General  Assembly 
lowed  up  for  two  years,  the  antagonists  being  of  the  Irish  Prebsyterian  Church,  and  was  uni- 
in  most  respects  well  matched,  though  in  lo^-  versally  regarded  as  the  ablest  of  her  pre^ding 
cal  acumen,  in  ready  repartee,  and  power  of  officers,  during  the  present  century.  His  prin- 
inrective.  Dr.  Cooke  was  the  abler  of  the  two.  cipal  published  works  are  his  controversial  dis- 
The  discussion  ended  in  Montgomery's  defeat  cnssions,  some  occasional  discourses  and  ad- 
and  withdrawal  from  the  synod.  At  its  close  dresses,  and  an  edition  of  Brown's  ^^  Self-inter- 
Dr.  Cooke  was  called  to  the  May  Street  con-  preting  Bible,"  with  copious  annotations, 
gregation,  Belfast,  with  which  he  spent  nearly  COQUEREL,  Athanasb  Laubent  Chaeles, 
foTtj  years  of  his  life.  He  was  at  this  time  in  a  clergyman  of  the  French  Protestant  Reformed 
thefuUprimeof  manhood,  with  a  reputation  for  Church,  a  politician  and  an  author,  bom  in 
ability  as  a  controversialist,  and  brilliant  elo-  Paris,  August  27,  1796 ;  died  in  that  city,  Jan- 
qaence  as  a  preacher,  second  to  that  of  no  man  nary  10,  1868.  He  was  connected  with  Eng- 
in  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Ireland.  The  land  and  English  literature,  through  his  aunt, 
times  were  such  as  demanded  a  bold  leader,  of  Miss  Helen  Maria  Williams,  a  well-known 
great  argumentative  powers,  and  Dr.  Cooke  writer,  who  undertook  the  charge  of  his  early 
ras  too  thoroughly  a  man  of  war  from  his  education.  "^  After  completing  his  academical 
jouth  to  hesitate  for  a  moment  in  the  advocacy  and  theological  studies  at  the  reformed  institu- 
of  measures  which  he  believed  to  be  right.  In  tion  at  Montauban,  he  was  ordained  in  1816, 
the  National  Board  of  Education  controversy,  and  was  offered  the  incumbency  of  the  Angli- 
from  1831  to  1840,  he  took  an  active  part,  ad-  can  Church  in  the  Island  of  Jersey,  but  de- 
vocating  the  acceptance  of  the  proposals  of  the  clined  it,  because  he  could  not  subscribe  to 
Government,  when  it  could  be  done  without  the  Thirty-nine  Articles.  He  then  went  to  Hol- 
any  surrender  of  Presbyterian  principle.  His  land,  and  was  first  appointed  pastor  to  the 
conservatism,  or,  as  we  should  say,  toryism,  French  Church  in  Amsterdam,  and  subse- 
at  this  time  alienated  some  of  his  previous  quently  preached  to  the  Calvinistio  churches 
friends,  but  he  was  not  the  man  to  abandon  in  Leyden  and  Utrecht    In  1830  he  returned 
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to  France,  with  a  high  reputation  for  eloquence, 
being  invited  to  Paris  by  the  celebrated  natu- 
ralist Baron  Cuvier,  who  was  also  connected 
with  the  Reformed  Church.  In  ^888,  he  be- 
came a  member  of  the  Protestant  Consistory, 
but  soon  found  himself  involved  ii^  a  contro- 
versy with  the  leaders  of  the  Reformed  Church, 
who,  from  the  liberal  opinions  which  he  put 
forth,  accused  him  of  having  abandoned  their 
cardinal  doctrines  of  exclusive  faith  and  pre- 
destination. A  division  ensued,  and  M.  Co- 
querel  became  the  acknowledged  leader  of 
the  Liberal  or  Rationalistic  section,  as  M.  Gui- 
zot  was  of  the  Orthodox  Calvinists.  The  con- 
troversy between  these  two  sections  was  main- 
tained, with  increasing  divergence  of  views, 
until  the  death  of  the  Rationalistic  leader.  Of 
late  years  the  number  of  adherents  to  his 
views  had  considerably  multipled,  and  his  son, 
M.  Athanase  Coquerel,  Jr.,  who,  like  his  father, 
is  a  clergyman  of  the  French  Reformed  Church, 
has  become  a  leader  of  the  Rationalists,  going 
to  much  greater  lengths  in  his  departures  from 
orthodoxy  than  his  father.  ^  In  the  revolution 
of  1848,  M.  Coquerel  came  forward  as  a  candi- 
date for  election  to  the  National  Assembly,  and 
was  chosen;  receiving  109,984  votes,  as  a 
moderate  republican.  The  Abb^  Lamennais 
and  the  great  Dominican  friar-preacher  Father 
Lacordaire  were  among  his  colleagues.  He 
was  one  of  the  commission  to  frame  the  new 
Republican  constitution,  supported  the  admin- 
istration of  General  Cavaignac  and  Prince  Louis 
Napoleon  Bonaparte,  and  advocate  the  aboli- 
tion of  capital  punishment.    As  a  whole,  how- 


ever, his  legislative  career,  which  continued 
till  the  coup  diktat  in  December,  1851,  did  not 
enhance  his  reputation.  He  returned  to  his 
pulpit  services,  where  his  really  extraordinary 
power  as  an  orator  always  insured  him  a  large 
audience.  M.  Coquerel  was  a  somewhat  vo- 
luminous author.  In  1831,  appeared  his  fint 
work,  "The  Protestant.'*  This  was  followed 
in  1834  by  "  The  Free  Inquiry."  He  also  pub- 
lished "Sacred  Biography,"  "Analysis  of  the 
Bible,"  "  Answer  to  Strauss's  Life  of  Jesns," 
"Modem  Orthodoxy,"  "Experimental Christi- 
anity," and  eight  volumes  oi  sermons.  M.  Co- 
querel was  amiable,  tolerant,  kind-hearted,  and 
charitable,  and  greatly  esteemed  by  all  who  had 
the  pleasure  of  intimate  acquaintance  with  him. 
COTTON.  The  cotton  crop  of  the  United 
States  for  the  last  year  (ending  September  1st) 
was  2,430,898  bales,  an  increase  of  478,905  over 
the  preceding  year.  The  quantity  produced  or 
exported  for  the  last  three  years  in  each  State 
was  as  follows  (the  crop  of  Mississippi  being 
included  in  Louisiana  and  Alabama) : 


STATES. 

1866. 

1S67. 

18t& 

XfOuIsiAnn. ........ 

ni,629 

429,102 

174,985 

•    149,189 

268,878 

112,278 

64,559 

87,581 

211,885 

702,181 
289,516 
185,919 

58,849 
255,965 
162,247 

88,522 
128,627 
185,712 

679.231 

Alabama. 

866,195 

Texas  

lU,fi6fi 

Florida 

84A«9 

QtOTfl^ 

495.0«"5 

South  Carolina.... 
North  Carolina. . . . 
Virginia 

240.K5 
187!48r 

Tennessee 

874>)0 

Total  crop .... 

2154,476 

1951,988 

2,4«0,S93 

EXPOBTS  OP  COTTON  TO  FOBEXON  PORTS  FROM  SEPTEMBER  1,  1867,  TO  AUQUST  81,  1868. 


EXPORTED  FROM 


New  Orleans,  La bales. . 

Mobile,  Ala. " 

Galveston,  Tex " 

Apalachicola,  Flor '* 

Savannah,  Oa '* 

Charleston.  S.  C " 

Norfolk,  Va " 

Wihnington,  N.  C " 

NewYork " 

Baltimore ** 

Philadelphia " 

Boston  and  Portland  (Portland,  2,892  to 
Great  Britain) 


Grand  Total,  1867-'68 
Total  1866-'67 


Increase. , 
Decrease 


To  Gnat  Britain. 


827,689 

211,154 

40,782 

9 

240,505 

89,651 

8,215 

291,668 

18,888 

1,440 

4,100 


1,228,596 
1,216,262 


12,884 


ToFnuiM. 


147,120 

10,482 

1,625 

'  9,904 
2,986 


25,498 


197,515 
198,147 


682 


To  North  of 
Enropo. 


50,285 

7,794 

20,020 

'9,195 
8,710 


50,985 
2,921 


282 


145,042 
95,842 


49,700 


To  othor  Feralon 
Portfc 


56,488 
7,121 
6,168 


9,526 


5,414 


84,668 
47,808 


'  87,860 


Tbtel. 


681.477 
2S6;511 

9 

259,604 

105,81S 

8,215 


878,610 

16,309 

1,440 

4,853 


1,655,816 
1,557,054 


98,763 


The  quantity  of  old  cotton  remaining  in  the  ^•"• 

country,  September  1 ,  1868,  not  brought  to  the    '^^^ I'ftso'ooo 

shipping  ports  or  interior  towns,  was  unusually  1866 . . . . . . . . . .   Wooo 

small,  say  only  1 5,000  to  20,000  bales,  against  i865 ! ! .' .' !  \  \ . ! !    soo'ooo 

80,000  to  40,000  same  time  last  year.     The    1864 500,000 

stocks  in  the  interior  towns,  September  1, 1868,    \f^ I'o^'^ 

not  counted  in  the  receipts,  were  8,897  bales,  {^^{; ; ; ;  * ' ;  *  *  *  3  see'ooo 

against  6,703  same  time  last  year.    We  append  i860  !.*!![..! . .'  4j805,'800 

approximate  growths  of  previous  years.  1859 4,017,000 


Tmt. 

1858 8,247,000 

1867 8,014,0»X; 

1856.. 8,835.0"^^ 

1855 8,lS6,f>"" 

1864 8,000,(M^ 

1858 8,860,rH'.> 

1862 •...8,10(».0«**'^ 

1851 2,450.'^>' 

1850 2,2V2,"'-' 

1849 2,460,m^ 


ORANWORTH,  ROBERT  M.  R. 


CRAWPORD,  JOBQT. 
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The  oonsmnption  of  cotton  by  Amerioan 
millB  for  a  series  ^of  years  is  indicated  by  the 
following  sommary : 


TEAB. 

BalM. 
NortkefYa. 

■-WW 

ToteL 

1867-68 

799,817 

168,848 

968,165 

186^-67 

697,867 

166,672 

854,089 

1865-66 

604,085 

127,640 

781,725 

1863-65 

Notaaoer 

Udned. 

lSCO-61 

660,857 

198,888 

848,740 

1559-60 

786,521 

185,622 

972,048 

lSo3-^9 

760,218 

167,488 

927,661 

lS5:-53 

452,185 

148,877 

595,562 

1856^7 

665,718 

154,218 

819,986 

1S55-56 

688,027 

187,712 

770,789 

1854-55 

6n,117 

186,296 

706,412 

l^V-64 

692,284 

144,952 

787,286 

I8o:i-53 

654,898 

158,282 

808,725 

1851-52 

688,822 

111,281 

699,608 

1S50-51 

886,429 

99,185 

485,614 

1849-50 

476,486 

127,012 

618,498 

X^yv7"^s9  •«••■• 

608,148 

189,842 

642,486 

1547-43 

628392 

92,152 

616,044 

We  give  below  an  estimate  of  the  amount 
of  cotton  taken  for  home  nse  poinding  burnt, 
etc.)  in  the  country,  not  included  in  the  re- 
ceipts at  the  ports.    Thus — 


coovsmcpnoN. 

184t. 

1867. 

18S8. 

North  Carolina. . . .  bales 
South  Carolma. ...     ^^ 

Georgia. " 

Alabama *' 

Tennessee " 

On  the  Ohio,  etc. .    " 

28,000. 
16,000 
22,000 
9,000 
10,000 
85,000 

86,000 
26,000 
86,000 
14,000 
16,000 

40,000 
80,000 
42,000 
16,000 

18,000 

* 

Total  to  Sept.  1st.... 

175,000 

128,000 

146,000 

Theprieeao/  middlingt  Cotton  for  1iv€  ywn^  the  first 
W4ek  in  each  month. 


MONTH. 


January  . . . 
Febnuuy  . . 
Mareh.... 

Apiil 

May 

June 

Jaly 

Au/ost .... 
September 
October, . . , 
XoTember 
December. . 


1864. 

186A. 

186t. 

i84r. 

76 

70 

5U 

29 

72 

70 

48 

28 

66 

80 

44 

28 

72 

80 

89* 

22 

96 

84 

84 

22 

112 

82 

88» 

21 

145 

87 

86 

22 

165 

85 

86 

28 

100 

87i 

iZ 

22 

100 

48 

42 

22 

110 

41 

89 

19 

100 

42 

88i 

151 

18«8. 

16 

19« 

22 

27 

82i 

81 

8U 

90k 

ZOk 

27 

25i 

26* 


CRANWORTH,  Robbbt  Monbet  Rolr 
Lord,  LL.D.,  an  English  jurist,  twice  Lord 
High  Chancellor  of  England,  bom  in  Cran- 
Torth,  Norfolk,  Englan<5  December  18,  1790 ; 
died  in  London,  July  24,  1868.  He  was  the 
son  of  Rey.  Edmund  Rolfe,  and  grandson  of 
Ber.  Robert  Rolfe,  both  Norfolk  clergymen. 
His  &ther  was  a  cousin  of  Lord  Nelson.  He 
▼as  educated  at  Winchester,  and  Trinity  Ool- 
lose,  Cambridge,  and  took  a  moderately  high 
stand  in  classics.  Being  elected  to  a  fellow- 
ship in  Downing  College  soon  after  taking  his 
first  degree,  he  was  caUed  to  the  bar  at  Lin- 
'n)lu^s  Inn  in  1816.  He  chose  the  equity  side 
of  the  courts  of  Westminster,  and  rose  stead- 

^  Indoded  in  the  coiuamptioii  at  the  North. 


Oy,  though  not  rapidly  in  renutation,  till  he  had 
acquired  a  large  practice  ana  the  name  of  being 
one  of  the  best  equity  lawyers  in  the  Chancery 
Courts.  He  was  not  elected  to  Parliament  till 
1882,  when  he  took  his  seat  for  Penrhyn  in 
the  moderate  Liberal  interest.  He  continued 
in  Parliament  for  that  borough  till  1837,  being 
also  Solicitor-General  in  Lord  Melbourne's  two 
administrations.  He  was  made  baron  in  the 
Court  of  Exchequer  in  1839,  and,  though 
brought  up  at  the  Equity  Bar,  gave  the  great- 
est satisfaction  as  an  honest,  painstaking,  up- 
right, conscientious,  common-law  judge,  in 
1850  he  was  made  Vice-chancellor,  and  a  year 
later  one  of  the  Lords  Justices  of  Appeal  in 
Chancery.  He  exhibited  the  remarkable  ver- 
satility of  his  mind  in  the  readiness  with  which 
he  reverted  to  his  equity  training  after  twelve 
years'  service  as  a  judge  in  the  common-law 
courts.  On  the  formation  of  Lord  Aberdeen's 
coalition  Cabinet  in  December,  1852,  he  be- 
came Lord  High  Chancellor,  and  retained  the 
position  under  Lord  Palmerston's  administra- 
tion. He  occupied  the  woolsack  again  in 
1865-66  from  Lord  Westbury's  resignation 
until  the  return  of  the  Tory  party  to  power 
under  Lord  Derby,  when  he  retired  fin^Jly  from 
public  life. 

CRAWFORD,  JoHw,  F.  R.  8.,  F.  R.  G.  8.,  a 
British  Oriental  scholar,  geographer,  and 
ethnologist,  bom  in  Edinburgh,  m  1783 ;  died 
in  London,  May  11,  1868.  He  was  educated 
in  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  studied  medi- 
cine under  the  great  physicians  of  that  day, 
and  at  the  age  of  twenty  years  sailed  for  In- 
dia, and  devoted  himself  to  the  acquisition  of 
the  Oriental  languages.  His  attainments  com- 
mended him  to  Lord  Minto,  the  Grovemor- 
General  of  India,  and,  when  his  lordship  set 
out  on  his  expedition  for  the  conquest  of 
Java,  he  took  the  young  physician  with 
him,  and  appointed  him  successively  to  fill 
diplomatic  offices,  both  with  relation  to  the 
Dutch  and  the  native  princes.  The  Imowl- 
edge  acquired  in  this  diplomatic  career  was 
subsequently  embodied  in  his  elaborate  ^'  His- 
tory of  the  Indian  Archipelago,''  published  in 
1820.  He  was  subsequently  appointed  Brit- 
ish commissioner  at  Singapore,  and  British 
envoy  to  Siam,  Burmah,  regu,  and  Cochin 
China.  Of  his  residence  at  these  courts  he 
subsequently  gave  an  account  in  some  pleasant 
volumes,  and,  as  a  contribution  of  great  value 
to  philology  and  ethnology,  he  prepared  an 
excellent  grammar  and  dictionary  of  the  Malay 
language,  and  a  descriptive  dictionary  of  Ma- 
layan dialects,  and  the  languages  of  the  Phil- 
ippine Archipelago.  After  a  long  career  as  a 
diplomatist  in  the  East,  he  retired  on  a  libersJ 
pension  from  the  Indian  Government,  fifteen 
or  twenty  years  since,  and,  taking  up  his  resi- 
dence in  London,  was  active  until  the  close  of 
his  life  in  the  prosecution  of  geographical, 
ethnographical,  and  philological  studies.  He 
was  constant  in  his  atteni^ce  upon  the  scien- 
tific societies,  and,  though  generally  courteous 
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in  his  manners,  was  positive  and  determined  in  the  unification  of  Germany  nnder  the  lead  of 

his  opinions,  and  always  self-reliant  and  inde-  Pmssia,  who  had  confidently  expected  that 

pendent  in  his  views.  their  representatives  in  the  Reichstag  would 

GUSIIMAN,  Rev.  Robert  Woodwabd,  D.  D.,  gain  such  large  accessions  hj  the  elections  in 
a  Baptist  Glevgymon^  teacher,  and  author,  horn  the  Southern  States  as  to  give  them  a  good 
in  Woolwich,  Me.,  April  10, 1800 ;  died  in  South  working  majority  in  the  Customs  Parliament 
Reading,  Mass.,  April  7, 1868.  Left  an  orphan  Their  plan,  in  that  event,  was,  that  the  Cos- 
at  an  early  age,  his  straggles  with  poverty  in  toms  Parliament,  immediately  after  its  organ!- 
his  childhood  were  very  severe,  hut  he  was  zation,  should  transform  itself  from  a  Zoll- 
unflinching  in  his  determination  to  acquire  an  Parliament  into  a  F<?^^Parliament,  that  is  to 
education,  and,  with  very  slight  assistance  from  say,  not  confine  itself  to  the  suhject  of  taxa- 
others,  qualified  himself  to  enter  Columhian  tion  and  duties,  hut  extend  its  deliberations  to 
College,  Washington,  D.  C,  at  the  age  of  politics  and  the  un^ty  principle.  Toward  the 
twenty-one  years,  and  graduated  in  1825.  In  close  of  the  year  1867,  however,  the  adversaries 
August,  1826,  he  was  settled  as  pastor  of  the  of  German  unity  under  the  lead  of  Pmssia  in 
Baptist  Church  in  Poughkeepsie^  N.  Y.,  hut,  the  Southern  States — ^the  Particularists,  Great- 
after  a  tliree  years^  pastorate,  his  health  re-  Germans,  Ultramontanes,  and  Radical  Demo- 
quiring  a  milder  climate,  he  removed  to  Phila-  crats — succeeded  in  efiecting  a  fusion  in  oppo- 
delphia,  and  established  the  Cushman  CoUe-  sition  to  the  National  Liberals,  and,  after  a 
giate  Institute,  a  female  seminary  of  high  grade  campaign  of  unparalleled  excitement  in  the 
in  that  city,  which  he  managed  with  great  sue-  politiccd  history  of  Germany,  inflicted  upon  the 
cess  for  twelve  years.  In  1841  he  accepted  a  latter  a  defeat,  which,  as  the  sequel  proved, 
call  from  the  Bowdoin  Square  Baptist  Church,  was  sufficiently  decisive  to  thwart  the  plans  of 
Boston,    to   become    their  pastor,   and   was  the  National  Liberals. 

eminently  successful  in  that  relation  for  six  The  elections  for  the  Customs  (Zoll)  Parlia- 
years,  when  he  again  sought  a  milder  climate,  ment  took  place  in  Bavaria  on  the  2dd  of  Janu- 
and  established  a  female  seminary  in  Washing-  ary,  1868,  and  resulted  in  the  success  of  24 
ton,  D.  C,  which,  like  his  former  enterprise.  National  Liberals  and  24  Particularists ;  in 
was  prosperous  from  the  beginning.  After  a  Baden,  where  the  elections  were  held  on 
few  years  he  returned  to  Boston  and  supplied  March  Sd,  the  National  Liberals  elected  eight 
the  First  Baptist  Church  in  Charlestown  for  members,  and  the  Particularists  six ;  in  Hesse- 
several  years,  though  he  was  never  formally  Darmstadt,  each  of  the  two  parties  elected,  on 
installed  as  their  pastor.  He  had  during  most  the  2d  of  April,  three  members ;  and  in  "Wur- 
of  this  period  the  charge  of  a  female  seminary  temberg  the  Particularists  defeated,  on  the  5th 
in  Boston,  which  he  managed  with  his  accus-  of  April,  the  National  Liberals  in  every  district 
tomed  success.  He  also  at  this  period,  as  well  in  the  longdom.  On  the  opening  of  the  Par- 
as previously,  contributed  freely  to  the  peri-  liament  the  distribution  of  parties  was  as  fol- 
odical  press,  and  published  several  small  works,  lows :  South-German  Particularists,  50 ;  South- 
One  of  these,  ^^  A  Pure  Christianity  the  World's  German  National  Liberals,  85 ;  North-German 
only  Hope,"  has  passed  through  numerous  edi-  Conservatives,  79 ;  Liberal  (or  Free)  Conser- 
tions.  He  was  a  chaste  and  elegant  writer,  his  vatives,  47 ;  National  Liberals,  76 ;  Centre,  80 ; 
style  being  formed  on  the  best  models,  and  Left,  16 ;  Particularists  (Hanoverians,  Saxons, 
while  he  avoided  carefully  all  meretricious  or-  etc.),  87. 

nament,  his  language  was  always  graceful  and  The  Customs  Parliament  was  opened  by  the 

dignified.    His  health  having  become  impaired,  Zing  of  Prussia,  in  Berlin,  on  the  27th  of  April, 

he  retired  from  active  life  in  1868,  and  in  the  with  a  speech  from  the  throne,  in  which  ^'  he 

quiet  of  his  beautifdl  home  at  Village  Side,  first  called  upon  the  delegates  to  carry  their 

South  Reading,  spent*  the  evening  of  his  days,  minds  back  forty  years  to  the  early  history  of 

CUSTOMS  (ZOLL)  PARLIAMENT  OF  the  Zollverein.  The  need  of  the  German  peo- 
GERMANY.  By  virtue  of  the  treaty  con-  pie  for  freedom  of  commercial  intercourse 
eluded  by  the  members  of  the  German  Zoll-  among  themselves  had  gradually,  by  the  force 
verein  on  the  4th  of  June,  1867,  the  customs  of  the  national  idea  expressing  that  want,  ex- 
legislation  was  thenceforth  to  belong  to  the  tended  the  Zollverein  from  a  small  beginning 
F^erd  Council  of  the  North-German  Con-  over  the  migor  portion  of  Germany;  thereby 
federation,  to  which  the  South-German  States  creating  unity  of  interests,  victoriously  sur- 
shoidd  send  thirteen  plenipotentiaries,  and  to  mounting  heavy  trials,  and  taking  up  a  satis- 
a  Customs  TZoll)  Parliament,  composed  of  297  factory  position  in  the  commerce  of  tne  world, 
members  or  the  North-German  Reichstag,  and  Since  the  commencement  of  the  reorganization 
of  86  deputies  from  the  Southern  States,  chosen  that  had  been  undertaken,  the  existing  arrange- 
according  to  the  electoral  law  of  the  North-  ment  had  yet  appeared  insufficient  for  the  rapid 
German  Confederation,  as  follows:  by  Bavaria,  development  of  commerce  in  all  directions.  The 
48 ;  Wurtemberg,  18 ;  Baden,  14;  Hesse-Darm-  well-justified  demand  of  the  people  for  an  efifec- 
stadt,  6.  tive  ehare  in  the  legislation  upon  the  politico- 

The  results  of  the  elections  in  the  South-  economical  changes  of  th«  country  required  the 

(German  States  greatly  ^sappointed  the  hopes  formation  of  a  representative  assembly  for  the 

of  the  National  Liberals,  the  party  in  &vor  of  Zollverein.     The  deliberations  would  range 
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oTer  nearly  aU  the  sabjects  alladed  to  in  the  the  kingdom  of  TVnrtemberg  ahonld  be  re* 

tieatj,  oondaded  in  the  snmmer  of  1867,  the  anired  to  confonn  henceforth  more  strictlj  to 

eztenaion  of  which  to  Mecklenburg  and  Lnbeok  tne  stipulations  of  the  late  Zollverein  treaty/* 

was  near  at  hand.    The  first  subject  to  come  On  May  7ih  the  National  Liberals,  embold- 

under  consideration  would  be  the  settlement  ened  by  these  apparent  victories,  determined 

oftherelations  of  commercial  intercourse  with  to  move  an  address  in  reply  to  the  opening 

an  adjacent  country,  closely  connected  with  speech  from  the  throne,  pledgmg  the  ParUft- 

Germany  by  similarity  of  race  and  a  variety  ment  in  strong  terms  to  the  promotion  of  unity 

of  material  interests."    After  enumerating  the  in  Germany;    assuring  the  King  of  Prussia 

various  bOls  to  be  submitted  to  the  Parliament,  '^  that  a  national  representation  of  the  whole 

including  *  uniform  tobacco  tax  and  duty  bill,  of  Germany,  for  which  the  nation  had  striven 

and  a  treisty  of  commerce  and  navigation  with  for  several  decades,  and  which  aU  the  German 

Spain,  the  King  concluded  by  saying :  "  The  Governments,  in  times  gone  by  already,  had 

fiiendOiy  relations  which  the  German  Gk>vem-  recognized  as  just  and  necessary,  could  not  be 

m^ta  malntftin  with  aU  powers,  the  national  withheld  from  the  people  for  any  length  of 

prosperity,  whose  care  unites  here  the  repre-  time; "  and  urging  him  in  the  most  impressive 

seutatives  of  the  German  races,  together  with  manner  "by  the  united  strength  of  the  Ger- 

the  blessings  of  peace,  for  the  protection  of  man  nation,  and  in  conjunction  with  his  august 

which  the  German  States  have  entered  into  allies,  to  finish  the  great  national  structure,  the 

allianoe,  will  remain  secure,  and  with  God*s  completion  of  which  would  secure  to  Germany 

iielp  we  shall  at  all  times  be  able  to  reckon  safety,  power,  and  peace  in  its  relations  wiui 

opon  the  united  power  of  the  German  people."  foreign  states,  and  material  prosperity  and  con- 

At  the  conclusion  of  this  speech  Count  Bis-  stitutional  liberty  at  home." 

mtfck,  in  the  name  of  the  governments  consti-  They  were  strongly  supported  by  the  Na- 

tating  the  ZoUverein,  dedared  the  Customs  tional  Liberals  from  the  Souths  and  a  majority 

Parliament  opened.    On  the  following  day  the  of  the  Free  Conservatives  of  the  North.    A 

Parliament  elected  as  president  Dr.  Simson,  the  motion  to  set  aside  the  motion  for  an  address, 

Speaker  of  the  North-German  Reichstag,  who  and  to  enter  upon  the  simple  order  of  the  day, 

obtamed  all  but  thirty  (blank)  votes.    Prince  was  made  to  decide  the  question  whether  the 

Hohenlohe-SchiUingsf&rst,  Prime  Minister  of  Parliament  should  extend  its  deliberations  to 

Bavaria,  was  elected  first  vice-president  by  national  politics  and  the  principle  of  German 

258  to  43  votes;  and  Duke  Ujest  was  chosen,  unity,  or  confine  itself  to  tne  economical  ques- 

ou  the  second  ballot,  second  vice-president  by  tions  of  the  Zollverein.    The  motion  was  op- 

153  votes;   the  other  candidates.  Baron  Rog-  posed  by  those  in  favor  of  union,  and  support- 

genbach  and  Neurath,  receiving  respectively  ed  by  aU  others.    It  was  carried,  after  an  ez- 

137  and  7  votes.  oeedingly  stormy  debate,  by  a  mtgority  of  one 

In  accordance  with  the  parliamentary  usages  hundr^  and  eighty-six  against  one  hundred 

of  Germany,  the  Parliament  devoted  itsatten-  and  fifty.    Count  Bismarck  was  present,  but 

tion,  in  the  first  place,  to  the  examination  of  did  not  speak.     Among  the  notable  persons 

the  credentials  of  its  members.    On  April  29th  who  voted  "  aye  "  on  this  important  occasion, 

sn  excited  debate  took  place  in  regard  to  a  were  Prince  Albrecht  of  Prussia  the  Prussian 

clause  ofthe  electoral  laws  of  Bavaria,  by  which  Ministers  of  Finance  and  the  Interior,  Baron 

tb^  right  of  suffirage  was  conferred  upon  ^^  all  von  der  Heydt,  and  Count  Eulenburg,  General 

Bavarian  subjects,  twenty-five  years  of  age,  von  Moltke,  and  most  of  the  Southern  mem- 

tnd  paying  a  direct  tax,"  and  which  the  Na-  hers,  including  the  Bavarian  Liberal  Premier, 

tional  Liberals  contended  was  in  conflict  with  Prince  Hohenlohe-SchillingsfarFt,  and  the  Wur- 

the  electoral  laws  of  the  North-German  Con-  temberg  Premier  and  Minister  of  Finance,  Baron 

federation,  by  which  "every  respectable  citi-  von  Y ambUhler,  and  Herrvon  Mittnacht. 

zeo,  twenty-five  years  of  age,"  was  to  be  an  The  ParUament  then  took  up  the  treaty  of 

elector.    Despite  the  protests  of  the  Particu-  commerce  and  navigation,  which  Prussia,  in 

Itfista,  who  asserted  that  a  Customs  Parliament  the  name  of  the  Zollverein,  had  concluded  with 

▼as  incompetent  to  act  on  such  questions,  the  Spain,  and  which  was  ratified,  after  a  brief  de- 

Quyority  decided  that  the  Bavarian  Govern-  bate,  on  the  18th  of  May. 

ment  should  be  instructed  to  remove  the  afore-  By  far  more  important  and  animated  was  the 

said  clause  from  its  electoral  laws.  discussion  about  the  ratification  of  the  com- 

Still  more  exciting  were  the  debates  on  the  mercial    and    customs   treaty,  concluded  on 

electoral  laws  of  Wurtemberg,  by  which  house-  March  9, 1868,  between  the  Zollverein  and  the 

Wders  only  were  admitted  to  the  ballot-box.  Government  of  Austria.    On  May  18th,  when 

The^  manoeuvres  by  which  the  Wurtemberg  the  final  vote  was  to  be  taken,  Messrs.  Bam- 

Biinistera,  it  was  asserted,  had  tried  to  exer-  berger,  Metz,  and  twenty-nine  other  Southern 

cise  a  pressure  upon  the  electors,  and  secured  and  Northern  National  Liberds,  moved  "  that 

the  defeat  of  the  National  Liberal  candidates  the  Federal  Council  of  the  Zollverein  should 

in  that  kingdom,  led  to  a  most  acrimonious  take  the  necessary  steps  to  remedy  the  com- 

debate,  which  terminated  in  the  adoption  (by  plaints  to  which  the  confiict  between  the  re- 

162  to  105  votes)  of  the  resolution,  moved  by  auction  of  the  duties  on  foreign  wines  and  the 

Count  Bethnsy-Huc,  "  that  the  Government  of  existing  system  of  indirect  taxation  had  given 

Vol.  vni. — 14     a 
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rise  in  the  grand-dnchy  of  Hesse-Darmstadt/'  Btren^en  the  sentiments  of  mntaal  trust  be- 
Insignificant  as  this  motion  was,  it  afforded  the  tween  the  people  of  the  various  states  of  the 
Particolarists  another  opportonity  to  deny  the  ZoUverein ;  destroy  the  pr^ndices  which  have 
competency  of  the  Oustoms  Parliament  in  qnes-  existed  in  some  portions  of  the  country;  aad 
tions  of  this  description,  and  led  to  a  very  prove  that  the  Germans,  though  apart  in  wm 
bitter  and  prolonged  straggle,  which  was  ren-  mterests,  were  one  people  in  warm  brotherlj 
dered  especially  interesting  by  the  elaborate  feeling."  He  predicted  that  the  most  dear- 
speeches  delivered  by  Count  Bismarck,  Ydltk,  able  blending  of  the  financial  and  eoonomical 
and  other  prominent  members,  on  this  occa-  interests,  to  which  the  Zollverein  owed  its  rise 
sion.  Bamberger's  motion  was  finally  carried  and  prosperity,  would  be  brought  about  at  the 
by  an  overwhelming  majority,  nearly  all  the  next  session  of  the  Customs  Parliament  bj  the 
Prussian  Conservatives  voting  with  the  Na-  united  efforts  of  the  allied  governments  and  the 
tional  Liberals.  The  commercial  and  customs  Customs  Parliament ;  and  closed  by  saying  that 
treaty  with  Austria,  by  which  the  import  du-  "  the  rights  intrusted  to  him  by  Germanj  would 
ties  between  the  two  countries  were  materially  be  sacredly  exercised  as  his  highest  rule  of  a^ 
reduced,  was  ratified  by  a  still  more  decisive  tion." 

majority,  only  seventeen  members,  among  them  As  soon  as  the  ZoU-Parliament  had  a^'ouned 

Maurice  Mobl  and  other  extreme  protectionists,  sine   die^  brilliant   festivities  took  place  in 

voting  against  it.  honor  of  t^e  South-German  representatiTes,  ifi 

The  Federal  Council  of  the  Zollverein  pro-  Berlin  and  other  cities  of  Prussia.   A  large  ma- 

Sosed  to  the  Customs  Parliament  to  cover  the  jority  of  the  representatives  made  a  pleasare- 

eficit  arising  in  the  budget  of  the  Zollverein  trip  to  the  naval  station  of  the  North-Germtt 

in  bonsequence  of  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  Confederation  at  Kiel ;  and  they  were  received 

with  Austria,  and  which  was  estimated  at  there,  as  well  as  in  Hamburg  and  Altona,  wi^i 

about  1,500,000  thalers,  by  imposing  a  tax  of  great  enthusiasm  by  the  people  and  militarj 

twelve  thalers  per  acre  on  domestic  tobacco,  and  civil  authorities, 

raising  the  duty  on  imported  tobacco  from  four  A  portion  of  the  South-German  depnties, 

to  six  thalers  per  cwt,  and  levying  a  duty  of  mostly  leading  members  of  the  Particnlarists 

one-half  thaler  per  cwt.  on  imported  petroleum,  from  mvaria  and  Wurtemberg,  issued,  on  the 

The  Prussian  Minister  of  Finance,  jSaron  von  24th  of  May,  a  species  of  account  of  their  stew* 

der  Heydt,  who  was  the  author  of  these  pro-  ardship  in  the  shape  of  the  following  addres 

posed  reforms  in  the  oustoms  and  revenue  laws,  to  their  constituents : 

mformed  the  Customs  Parliament,  in  order  to  Atthe  dose  of  the  first  Bession  of  the  CnatomBPw- 

overcome  its    opposition  to  the  duty  on  pe-  liament  we  oonsider  it  our  duty  to  g^ve  an  aocoust  of 

troleum,  that  it  would  yield,  at  the  most,  six  our  aotA,  and  to  oommunioate  our  ezperienoes. 

hundred  thousand  thalers  a  year ;  but  statisti-  Con^oed  that  a  perfect  imion  would  miderfl 

««i  .^.rv^^^  ^«i^i4aii..wi  -*  4.T»«4.  «.«JL  -^^^^^^  s«  easier  for  us  to  adhere  to  the  legal  basis  of  the  Cw 

cal  reports,  published  at  that  veiy  monaent  m  ^^^  Parliament  as  secured  by  treaty,  and  to  m 

the  otncial   Jrrussian  otdatsarusetgery  snowed  thereupon  the  interests  confided  to  oar  charge.  M 

plainly  that  the  minister  had  underrated  the  united  as  the  South-German  party^mposed  of  thj 

quantity  of  petroleum  imported  into  the  tern-  nugority  of  the  l^varian,  aU  the  Wurtcmbci^,«nJ 

tory  of  fte  ZoUverein,  and  tiiat  a  duty  of  one-  Sy^'^^X'd^^  fiZ'^o'Sfp^To/"^ 

half  thaler  per  cwt.  would  have  yielded,  m  many. 

the  year  1867,  upward  of  800,000  thalers,  and  Ouromnization  suoceeded  in  contributing.!! 

in  the  year  1868  at  least  one  million  thalers.  lially  to  we  rejection  of  the  address,  the  discussion  oi 

For  this  reason,  as  well  as  for  others  of  a  con-  ^^^h  in  tiie  present  critical  position  of  ^JJ^ 

stitutionjd  anf  political  character,  the  Parlia-  S?it^^etb';:s%^?t?^k^^^^ 

ment  rejected  the  duty  on  petroleum^  on  the  changed  the  lemd  character  of  the  rarliament  at  tJi 

20th  of  May,  by  a  vote  of  one  hundred  and  first  moment  of  its  operations.                           J 

ninety  against  ninety-nine.  Wo  further  succeeded  in  reducing  to  a  tolertwj 

Wftt  more  Hoppeflflfnl  WM  the  nroDOsition  of  moderate  amount  the  taxation  demands  put  forwaw 

X,.    S  J      ?  Buccessrai  was  ine  proposinon  oi  ^    ^^^  Federal  Council,  which  appeared  to  us  M 

the  Federal  Council  m  regard  to  the  tax  and  gilfficiently  called  for  by  temporary  reducUons  in  tW 

duty  on  domestic  and  foreign  tobacco.     In-  revenue,  so  that,  instead  of  8,800,000  thalen  in  du^ 

stead  of  adopting  the  tax  of  twelve  thalers  per  and  taxes  upon  tobacco  and  petroleum,  a  tobacco  dnU 

acre  on  domestic  tobacco,  the  ParUament  fixed  o^  <>°Jy  «0,b00  thalers  has  been  "greed  to  Our  p*^ 

it  at  six  dollars  and  refti^d  to  raise  the  duty  J^Ifit^rXlT^o'^ed^^^^^^ 

on  imported  tobacco  from  four  to  six  thalers.  The  minority  of  the  party  supported  the  treaty  « 

In  consequence  of  these  defeats,  Count  Bis-  commerce  witn  Austria,  but  the  minori^  opposed^ 

marck  declared  at  the  last  sitting  of  the  Par-  because  its  tariff  reductions  also  applied  to  non-0«j 

liament,  on  the  28d  of  May,  tiiat  the  Federal  ?^'f^?5»?^:f..:!!l'L°"i~TX°*^^^ 


r»^      ^'1  ^^  4.1.^  »7^n :    t-j  •     j *  ji  u'—  We  had  no  reason  to  oppose  tne  commercial  treat) 

OounoU  of  the  Zollverem  had  instructed  hun  ^i^j^  gp^in  ^^  the  bills  aS  to  customs  procedure. 

I  the       e  '^    -  *^--— •   "-• A— *  ~."A^« 

Council  had  made  in  regard  to  changes  in  the  an 


to  withdraw  the  other  propositions  which  the     '  Summoned  at  an  historically  important  period  t 

an  assembly  that  represents  in  material  interesti^ 

tariff  of  the  ZoUverein.  '  •  '  l"«f  Po^ion  of  Germany,  and  l»^?PPo«^^^  P?^ 

bent  with  more  or  less  determmation  upon  bnngiM 


Ontheeameday  theParlia^jentwas  closed    STeSouSweSro^^^S^SSSiStofSrsM 

by  the  Kmg  of  Prussia,  who  said  m  his  speech,     munity  irith  the  North,  we  have  considered  it  inc^ 
that  "  he  hoped  the  results  of  the  session  would    bent  upon  us,  while  closely  inspe^ing  goveming  p4 
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sons  and  lektions,  to  examine  the  position  of  the  essential  to  hannonize  the  active  preservation  of  the 

South-Qerman  States  toward  Prussia  and  the  North-  independence  of  the  South-German  States  with  the 

em  Confederation,  and  to  communicate  to  our  con-  sincere  fulfilment  of  the  national  duties. 

stitoents  the  results  of  tins  examination.    We  have,  We  only  see  the  way  to  this  twofold  object  in  a 

hovever,  again  reooffnized  that  entrance  into  the  decidedly  liberal  policy  and  in  the  firm  association 

Noith-German  Confederation  would  promote  neither  of  the  South-Qerman  States.    We  have  gained  the 

ihd  jwlon  of  the  collective  nation,  nor  the  consti-  conviction  that  it  is  urgentiy  requisite  for  these  states, 


oftiie  independenoe  of  tiie  South-German  States  is  in  to  make  their  infiuenoe  felt  by  unanimous  action 

til  respects  advisable.  within  the  sphere  of  the  Zollverein,  and  to  adopt  a 

The  ovenrhelminff  Airtherance  of  nulitaiy  objects,  fertile  initiative  ih  institutions  useful  to  the  commu- 

npedallj  in  the  iforthem  Confederation,  restricts  nity.    Existing  treaties  justify  the  pursuance  of  this 

tbe  promotion  of  moral  and  material  interests,  and,  course. 

vitboot  financially  relieving  the  Prussian  people,  The  union  of  the  South  Germans  in  common  a<y 

ieuktoJocreased  burdens  upon  its  allies.    As  the  tion  offers  no  hostile  opposition  to  any  other  part  of 

neceasuy  consequence  of  Prussia's  traditional  policy,  the  German  nation.    It  will,  on  the  oontruy,  operate 

'Jiis  increase  wiu  be  permanent.  oonciliatoxily  between  the  great  powers,  wiu  conduce 

Bt  nearly  all  narties  north  of  the  Main  line  the  sub-  to  European  peace  and  material  mterests,  and  render 

jdctlo&of  the  South-German  States  is  looked  upon  possible  to  the  South-German  States  the  energetic 

dimply  aa  a  question  of  time,  and  as  an  object  of  the  fulfilment  of  their  treaty  duties  toward  North  Ger- 

muiioQ  of  Prussia.    That  the  ultimate  absorption  of  many^  without  exposing  them  to  the  danger  of  ab- 

tii«SoDth  in  the  Prussian  union  would  be  the  conse-  sorption  in  Prussia.    Although,  therefore,  we  may 

qnenoe,  Lb  apparent  to  all  who  do  not  allow  them-  not  recognize,  in  the  close  connection  of  the  South- 

selvtt  to  be  deceived  by  the  appearance  of  political  German  States  with  each  other,  the  ultimate  satis&c- 

ionns  of  transition.    The  preponderance  of  the  pre-  tion  of  material  requirements,  it  vet  appears  ^t  pres- 

cdiog  power,  increased  by  the  annexations,  affords  ent  the  only  path  leading  us,  while  avoiding  seriously 

£9  space  for  the  justifiable  maintenance  of  the  smaller  threatening  dangers,  to  the  final  object  of  a  firee  and 

Federal  States.    In  view  of  these  drcumstanoes,  it  is  united  Germany. 


D 

DAN±,  Samuel  Litthbb,  M.  D.,   LL.  D.,  death.     His  investigations  on  the  subject  of 

A.  A.  S.,  an  American  chemist,  bom  in  Am-  bleaching  cotton,  which  led  to  what  is  known 

^^fst,  N.  H.,  Jnly  11, 1795;  died  in  Lowell,  in  the  arts  as  the  ^^  American  method  of  bleach- 

Masa.,  lilarch  11,  1868.    He  was  fitted  for  col-  ing,''  attracted  great  attention  in  Enrope.  They 

^gd  at  Phillips  Academy,  Exeter,  N.  H,  and  were  first  pnbushed  abroad  in  the  Bulletin  of 

SnAusted  from  Harvard  Oollege  in  1813.    He  the  Industrial  Society  of  Mtllhausen,  and  the 

^as  desirous  of  beconung  a  muitar/  engineer,  eminent  chemist  Persoz  said  of  his  process. 

^^  applied  immediately  after  his  graduation  that  ^*  it  realized  the  perfection  of  onemical 

^  an  appointment  to  West  Point,  that  he  operations.'^    He  also  made  many  important 

l^ightprosecute  engineering  studies  there;  but,  improvements  in  the  printing  of  cottons,  and 

mm.  of  obtaining  his  request,  he  was  com-  the  chemical  processes  involved  in  that  work, 

Qifiacned  a  lieatenant  in  the  First  Regiment  IT.  which  have  given  to  the  Merrimack  prints  tiie 

S.  Artillery,  and  served  in  New  York  and  Vir-  highest  reputotion  of  any  printed  goods  in  the 

P^  till  the  close  of  the  war.    Soon  after  the  country.    He  devoted  much  time  to  investiga- 

1^^  he  resigned  his  commission,  commenced  tions  in  regard  to  the  injurious  influence  of 

'^tstady  of  medicine,  and  received  his  medical  lead  pipes  for  water  for  drinking  and  culinary 

^'pioma  in  1818.     From  1819  to  1826  he  was  purposes,  and,  besides  an  essay  on  the  subject, 

^  practising  physician  in  Waltham.  Mass.,  and  translated  and  edited,  with  lai^e  additions, 

Vfts  there  brought  into  intimate  relations  with  Tanquerers  ^*  Treatise  on  Lead  Diseases."    He 

tie  early  cotton  manufacturers  of  the  State,  had  also  given  much  attention  to  Agricultural 

^i  having  a  strong  predilection  for  physical  chemistry,  and  his  "  Farmers^  Muck  Manual," 

^^ce,  in  several  departments  of  which  he  had  pubHahed  in  1842,  and  his  "Essay  on  Ma- 

aire%dy  made  considerable  attainments,  he  was  nures,"  issued  in  1843,  are  still  stancGard  works 

Id  to  give  his  attention  to  practical  chemistry,  on  these  subjects.    Aside  from  these  works,  he 

p  connection  with  the  manufacture  and  print-  had  published  as  early  as  1838  an  ezposinon 

'^  of  cotton  goods.    He  established  on  his  of  tne  "  Chemical  Ohanges  occurring  in  th^ 

^'^  account  at  Waltiiam,  about  the  year  1826.  Manufacture  of  Sulphuric  Acid ;  '^  several  pa- 

'  chemical  laboratory  for  the  manufacture  ox  pers  in  the  North  American  Review  and  the 

^jpharic  add  and  hleaching-salts.    This  was  American  Jov/mal  of  Science,  and  in  1818,  in 

!,^vseqaently  merged  in  the  JNewton  Ohemical  conjunction  with  his  brother,  James  Freeman 

uinpany,  of  which  he  was  chemist  until  1884.  Dana,  the  *^  Mineralogy  and  Geology  of  Boston 

^  1938,  he  visited  England  and  spent  some  and  its  Vicinity."    For  fifteen  years  of  the 

iQOfnibs  there  in  chemical  investigations.    On  thirty-four  in  which  he  was  employed  in  Low- 

"^  return  he  removed  to  Lowell,  and  became  ell,  he  resided  on  his  farm  at  Tyngsborough. 

tlii  chemist  of  the  Merrimack  Manufacturing  DELAWABE.    This  State  financially  is  in 

Company,  which  position  he  held  until  his  a  prosperous  condition.    The  settled  policy  of 
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its  LegislAtore  has  been  to  avoid  a  national  At  the  convention  of  the  Republican  p&rtj, 

debt.    Dnring  the  recent  war,  however,  a  debt  held  on  April  28d  to  nominate  delegates  to  the 

was  contracted  to  provide  the  number  of  men,  National  Kepnblican  Convention,  the  following 

demanded  of  the  State  hj  the  Federal  Govern-  resolutions  were  adopted : 

menti  without  conscription.    This  debt  con-  jBmi>2o«{,  That  we  approve  the  plan  adopted  bj 

sists  of  bonds  authorized  to  be  issued  in  1864  Gonffress  for  the  reoi^ganixatdon  of  th«  rebel  States; 

and  1865,  and  amounts  to  $1,110,000.    The  thatlto  vital  prindple  of  iimaitid  rofltag  is  j^^ 

State  is  also  liable  for  certaii  internal  im-  ''•""^^!?V*"/**^**?,'^®''?^  *^^21Si« 

i^wi/v  «  «w  M.Aoui.%j  *v*    wAvcMu  uxi/^Auiu  *«x  ^^^  alrwidy  had,  as  well  as  of  natunl  3TMtice,ve 

provement  bonds  issued  to  railroad  companies,  Sxpress  the  hope  that  snch  an  amendment  of  the 

amounting  to  $846,000.      The  real  and  ap-  Constitution  of  the  United  States  will  be  made  as 

parent  indebtedness  of  the  State  thus  amounts  will  secure  the  application  of  the  principle  throughout 

to  $1,466,000.    The  investments  of  the  State,  *^®xP?^i^%,  ^        .              ,    *^  ^  «i^«.  „„r 

consikini  of  bank  stock  and  W  ta  improvT-  J±i^,^J^S^^^^rl^^Z 

ment  corporations,  amount  to  $850, 150,  wnicn,  ai^i  credit,  insisting  that,  in  the  payment  of  the  debt, 

deducted  from  the  debt,  leaves  $605,850.    The  the  spirit  of  eordraet  shall  be  trnly  and  hononbly  ob- 

income  derived  firom  these  investments  has  served. 

been  appropriated  in  part  to  support  the  State  At  the  election  for  President,  Seymonr^ 
government  and  in  part  to  purposes  of  educa-  Democrat,  received  10,980  votes;  and  Grant, 
tion.  The  amount  thus  applied  to  free  schools  Bepublicui,  received  7,628:  Democratio  ma- 
during  the  year  1868-'69  was  $86,867.  The  Jonty  8,857.  The  Legislature  chosen  at  thifl 
amount  of  income  from  all  sources  for  the  sup-  election  was  entirely  Democratic, 
port  of  the  government  was  $80,849,  which,  DENMARK,  a  kingdom  in  Europe.  King, 
with  the  previous  balance  on  hand,  made  an  Ohristian  IX.,  bom  on  April  8, 1808;  sacceeded 
unappropriated  surplus  at  the  close  of  the  year  King  Frederick  Vll.  on  November  15,  1863. 
of  $87,796.  It  was  anticipated  that  the  Phila-  Heir,  Prince  Frederick,  bom  June  8, 1848 ;  be< 
delphia,  Baltimore,  and  Wilmington  Railroad  trothed  witii  Princess  Louisa,  of  Sweden,  on 
would  resist  the  fiirther  payment  of  an  annual  July  15,  1868.  Area  of  Denmark  Proper, 
tax  to  the  State.  The  principal  source  of  14,698  English  square  miles :  of  the  depen- 
revenue  in  former  years  nad  been  the  tax  on  dencies  Faroe,  Iceland,  Danisn  settlements  in 
the  banks.  Upon  the  change  from  State  to  Gre^and,  the  islands  of  St.  Croix,  St.  Thomas, 
national  banks,  all  but  two  had  ceased  to  pay  and  St.  John,  in  the  West  Indies,  40,214  B()nare 
this  tax.  The  tax  on  the  railroads,  although  miles.  Minister  of  the  United  States  in  Ben- 
less  tiian  in  previous  years,  was  suflSciient  to  mark,  George  H.  Teaman,  appointed  in  1865. 
pay  the  interest  on  the  State  debt.  This  de-  The  population  of  Denmark,  according  to  the 
crease  was  ascribed  to  a  diminution  of  passen-  official  census  of  1860,  was  1,608,095 ;  in  I860, 
gers  since  the  close  of  the  war.  It  becomes,  it  was  estimated  at  1,717,802.  The  popnlft- 
therefore,  a  financial  question  whether  the  tion  of  the  Danish  dependencies^  in  1860,  was 
State  should  not  impose  a  small  tax  to  pro-  108,988.  In  the  budget  for  the  year  1868-69 
vide  against  any  contingencies  that  might  af-  the  revenue  is  estimated  at  27,438,748  nx- 
feot  her  credit.  This  Uo,  it  was  suggested  by  dollars;  the  expenditures  at  28,024,955.  The 
the  GK)vemor,  should  include  bonds  and  mort-  public  debt,  on  March  81,  1868,  anionnted  to 
gages  and  machinery,  and  reach  the  national  182,685,400  rix-doUars.  The  army,'^  in  1^^^> 
banks.  The  Legislature  at  the  beginning  of  was  composed  as  follows: 
the  year  was  Democratic,  with  the  exception 
of  two  members  of  the  Senate.  Its  acts  were 
entirely  of  a  local  nature. 


The  State  is  strongly  Democratic.  At  a  con-    5^*'^ ' ' ' 

vention  held  in  June,  to  nominate  delegates  to    ^^^]  \  [ 

the  National  Democratic  Oonvention,  the  fol-    EngineoBl! 

lowing  resolutions  were  adopted :  _    . 

Total.... 
Jtmhtd,  That  the  elective  frmoluse  \b  a  political 


Tint  Call  (Lfai«  and  Rmin). 
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privilaM  and  not  a  natural  right,  and  is  to  be  granted  The  fleet,  at  the  close  of  1867,  oonfiisted  01 

I*i7^*^^  ^^-^^fu"!!!^  ®^  '^A^^^  respective  30  gteamers,  inclusive  of  6  iron-dads,  witb  ^ 

inhabitants  asm  the  fyee,aoimd  judgment  and  difl- ^««*^  ^  000  «««-    ^«^   «*.5««ff.vesaeL  23 

cretionof  each  State  shall  be  dwmSl  best  for  the  aggregate  of  889  guns,   one  saihng-vessei, 

pubUo  interest  and  welfare.  gunboats,  and  81  transDorts. 

£t$oh€d^  That  we  reffard  negro  rule  in  this  ootin-  The  movement  of  shipping  in  1867  was  aa 

try.  under  its  names  of  ^^  impartial "  or  "  miiversal  follows  * 

sonhige,"  aS  the  vital  issue  agunst  which,  as  the  VMidt.         ^^^ 

champions  of  a  constitutional  government  founded  Domestic  Navigation. 41,698      861,1^3 

on  the  consent  of  free  white  men,  we  are  ever  ai^  Foreiffn  Navigation 86,878       6U,882 

rayed— and  that  our  delegates  to  to  the  National  Con-  -»         ^,        'r-      . ^««^i„  *«ViTi<r  nart  in 

vention,  to  be  held  at  New  York,  while  left  to  their  The  number  of  foreign  vessels  takmg  V^ 

own  sound  discretion  in  selecting  worthy  candidates  the  domestic  navigation  was  942,  or  ^.0  r 

for  tiie   presidency    and  the   vioe-preaidenoy,  are  . ' 

iS*«Llw*^^^-*^.»  ""^  ^^"^  ?^  candidate^  who  is  ,  ^  ^^  ^^^^^  AmncAir  Ctolofjtou  tor  IST. g' 

not  dearly  and  distinctly  m  favor  of  ruling  this  anaccoont  of  the  mllitarrlawof  18OT;  the  totert  et»^, 

oonntry  by  the  virtue  and  mtelligenoe  of  white  men  tics  of  the  value  of  imports  and  exports ;  and  an  accouu 

only.  of  the  present  oanstttntion. 
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cent;  and  of  those  taking  part  in  the  foreign  cal  papers,  twenty-four  literary  joomala,  nine- 

navigatioD,  18,419,  or  51.3  per  cent  teen  papers  devoted  to  acientifio,  agricidtiiral, 

The  merchant  navy,  on  March  81, 1867,  con-  and  mecnanioal  subjects,  seventeen  sheets,  oon- 
siated  of  8,736  vessda,  among  which  were  77  taining  only  advertisements,  and  eleven  month- 
steamers,  together  of  86,280  lasts.  ly  magazines  and  quarterly  reviews.     Of  tiie 

la  Janoary  both  Chainbers  of  the  Diet  gave  political  newspapers  twenty-two  were  dailies. 

theirassenttothetreaty  with  the  United  States  seven  tri-weeklies,  nine  semi-weeUies,    and 

relative  to  the  sale  of  two  of  the  Danish  islands  thirty-six   weeklies.      Twelve   new   political 

in  the  West  Indies.  Jouraals  were  started  in  the  course  of  uie  year 

On]£arch3d,  the  Minister  of  Public  Worship,  1868,  of  which  five  were  dailies,  and  the  rest 

Bishop  Kierkegaard,  tendered  his  resignation,  weeklies.    Five  of  the  old  papers  suspended 

on  the  groond  of  ill-health.  publication  or  were  entirely  oisoontinued.  The 

On  April  9th,  a  postal  treaty  was  signed  at  aggregate  circulation  of  l3ie  duly  papers  of 

Copenhagen,  with  the  North-German  Oonfed-  Denmark,  in  the  first  three  months  of  the 

eration.  year  1868,  was  on  an  average  ninety-two  thou- 

OnUij  20th,  the  Danish  Diet  was  prorogued,  sand  copies  daily ;  of  the  tri-weekly  and  semi- 

the  president  of  the  ministry  reading  the  royal  weekly  papers,  in  the  same  length  of  time,  on 

measage.  an  average  nineteen  thousand  copies ;  and  the 

In  Aogost,  the  balance  of  the  29,000,000  aggregate  circulation  of  the  weekly  papers 

thalers,  dae  by  Prussia  to  Denmark,  in  accord-  was  estimated  at  a  little  over  fifty  thousand 

ance  vith  the  provisions  of  the  treaty  of  peace  copies. 

concluded  at  Vienna,  were  paid  over  to  the  The  largest  circulation,  of  any  daily  paper 

Banish  plenipotentiary  at  Berlin.     The  state  published  in  Denmark  in  1868,  was  nine  thou- 

ooancil's  levy,  five  and  a  half  millions  of  this  sand  copies ;  the  circulation  of  four  other  dai- 

imoont,  had  previously  been  paid.  lies  exceeded  five  thousand  copies ;  seven  other 

On  October  5th,  the  King  opened  a  new  ses-  dailies  had  a  circulation  of  upward  of  three 

flon  of  the  Diet  with  a  speech  from  the  throne,  thousand  copies;  and  the  rest  of  the  Danish 

in  the  coarse  of  which  he  thus  referred  to  the  dailies  printed  less  than  one  thousand  copies 

most  important  events  in  the  foreign  and  do-  daily.    Fourteen  of  the  daily  papers  of  l5en- 

mestic  relations  of  the  kingdom :  mark  receive  daily  dispatches  from  all  parts 

.  The  confldential  negotiation,  with  Pmsua  re«)eot.  ^  ^^^P^  5  the  other  dailies  are  fhrnished  from 

BIT  tbe  free  Tot©  in  North  Schleawig,  provided  tor  in  tJopenhagen  with  a  brief  telegraphic  synopsis 

the  treaty  of  Prague,  have  hithertobeen  without  r&-  of  the  most  important  news  of  the  day.     The 

»ait.  Our  Tiews  of  what  jostloe  and  the  well-under-  gums  pMd  by  the  Oopenhagen  and  provincial 

l^liS!^**  ""^^  countries  require  hi  tMa  matt«r  press  to  the  Danish  telegraph-offices,  for  regu- 

•retiultered.    We  must  regard  it  as  our  first  duty  to  T      ^^^  a,v^:«i  ^:««^*«Tw.-  ?«  ♦i>^^4*—  loktr 

w-vpente  toward  no  arra^ment  which,  whUe  not  ^^  ^^  special  dispatches  in  the  year  1867, 

ttisfyinffthe  wants  of  the  inhabitants,  might  lead  to  amounted  to  about  seventy-five  thousand  nz- 

fiitan  dillcalties  for  the  Danish  kingdom  m  its  rela-  dollars — a  considerable  falUng  o£  when  com- 

tonsvith  »  wmtiy  withwhioh  we  wish  to  remain  pared  with  the  amount  paid  for  the  same  pur- 

^nifnendlY  footing    We  are  convinced  that  ft^  ^^^  ^  ^^^           1866,  when  the  OopenhMfen 

?a  "PproTes  these  motives,  and  we  hope  to  succeed  ^            .  J  •^.vT*  *""">  wu^**  uxi^  v^v|/^vuua($^u 

m  ittaininff  the  long^zpeoted  settlement  on  the  basis  P&pei's  vied  with  one  another  in  procunng  early 

«ftheabofeoonsideiadons.  and  detailed  telegraphic  intelligence  from  the 

The  treaQr  with  the  United  States  of  America  for  seat  of  war  in  Germany  and  Italy.    The  lack 

ttecejn^noftheDamshWertlndi^W^  of  important  and  interesting  events,  the  con- 

^  unSo^  by  t^e  UiSted^Stotes,  l^i^uenM  *"^°^  stringency  of  the  money-market,  and  the 
«f  the  state  of  poliiacal  affiurs  in  that  country,  and  at  stagnation  of  business,  which  caused  an  unu- 
the  vUh  of  the  American  Qovemment  the  term  for  sually  large  number  of  failures  in  Copenhagen 
tteijtiflciitionof  the  treaty  has  been  prolonged  for  in  the  year  1868,  exercised  a  depressing  in- 
citer year  by  the  Danish  plempotentiaiy  at-^ash-  f^^^^  ^^^  the  newspaper  business  in  W- 

ihe  internal  condition  of  the  country  is  satisfao-  "Mffk,  and  there  was,  in  consequence,  a  con- 


torr.    Now  that  Prussians  monetary  engagements  siderable  falling  off  in  the  receipts  of  even  the 

Jp?ftrd  us  are  settled,  we  propose  to  reduce  tne  pub-  most  flourishing  papers  in  the  kingdom,  both 

^l^r  ^.i?!?^'^  ?J?;^°^":  At  the  same  tune  from  subscriptions  and  advertisements.    There 

^t^lS^P^Sc^^^^^  were,  howev'er,  several  occasions  on  wW^^ 

Jtlownent  of  the  country.  An  important  railway  line  Oopenhagen  papers  succeeded  m  disposing  of 

^  Wd  opened  in  Jutland,  and  other  works  are  ap-  very  large  extra  editions,  as,  for  instance,  dur- 

proachinjr  completion.    Private  enterprise  is  develop-  ing  the  week  of  the  memorable  visit  which 

^Tin^n^J^J!^l^'^^^JJ!^ttl^^  *^^  delegation  of  French  journalists  paid  to 

■  -   -      ^"  -  ^ i-s-v  XT-.  T^-_._i_ '- built  on  an  al- 

a  prospective 

ittTiA\i^    •   .«  i   i —  :^     \ 1  struggle  with  Prussia  and  the  other  states  of 

Penditore  mstead  of  resoiting  to  new  loans.  ^^^  rorth-Qerman  Confederation,  assumed  the 

DEXMABE,  Thb  Press  of,  in  1868.    On  importance  of  a  great  national  demonstration, 

jhe  1st  of  March,  1868,  there  were  published  in  On  the  second  day  after  the  arrival  of  the 

the  kingdom  of  Denmark  seventy-four  politi-  French  guests  at  Copenhagen,  the  Dagblctdet 
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sold  thirty  thoosaiid  copies — an  erent  nnpar-  sncb  as  the  TeUgraph  and  the  Railroad  Ga- 

alleled  in  the  Danish  newspaper  market,  where  eettA,  have  occasionally  sold  more  copies  than 

no  journal  had  ever  hefore  sncceeded  in  reach-  the  Dagbladet, 

ing  a  circulation  of  over  twenty  thousand  cop-  As  regards  the  press  laws,  the  Danish  press 

ies  on  days  of  critical  importance  and  eztraor-  is  almost  as  free  as  that  of  Great  Britain.  Pros^ 

dinary  excitement.  ecations  of  editors  and  pnhlishers  for  offences 

In  giving  an  account  of  the  newspapers  of  committed  against  the  press  laws  are  exceed- 
Denmark,  we  should  divide  them  mto  two  ingly  rare,  and  in  1868  nothing  of  the  kind 
classes :  the  Oopenhagen  press  and  the  country  took  place,  save  the  final  disposal  made  of  an 
journals.  There  is  a  wide  difference  between  old  prosecution  against  a  contributor  of  the 
these  two  classes.  The  Oopenhagen  press,  Dagoladety  who  had  two  years  ago  published 
as  even  its  most  implacable  adversaries  are  in  ih&t  ^aper  a  number  of  letters,  which,  in 
obliged  to  admit,  is  worthy  of  the  great  and  the  opinion  of  the  Government,  preached  trea- 
beautiftil  city,  the  Paris  of  the  North,  in  which  sonable  doctrines.  The  courts,  however,  did 
it  is  published ;  while  the  provincial  press,  es-  not  sustain  the  prosecution.  The  tone  of  the 
pecially  that  of  Jutland,  consists  only  of  very  Danish  press  toward  the  royal  Government  U 
small  papers  of  limited  circulation,  very  little  one  of  marked  independence  and  determina- 
reading-matter,  mostly  confined  to  extracts  tion.  A  majority  of  the  Oopenhagen  journals 
from  the  Oopenhagen  papers,  and  an  occasional  are  opposed  to  the  domestic  and  foreign  polirr 
leader  written  with  very  little  ability.  But|  of  the  present  Grovemment,  and  they  attack 
while  the  unusually  large  number  of  accom-*  it  nearly  every  day  in  ai*ticles  the  bold  lan- 
plished  journalists  and  feuilletonists,  who  live  guage  of  which  would  in  every  other  coantr}* 
m  Oopenhagen,  impart  a  remarkable  degree  on  the  continent,  except  perhaps  Belgium 
of  editorial  and  literary  excellence  to  the  jour-  and  Italy,  lead  to  the  suppression  of  the  paper, 
nals  of  that  city,  which  in  that  respect  are  Throughout  the  year  1868,  the  opposition 
certainly  superior  to  most  of  their  German  journals  in  Denmark  accused  the  Government 
contemporaries,  and  while  the  managers  of  of  displaying  a  spirit  of  lukewarmness  and 
these  Oopenhagen  papers,  with  hardly  an  ex-  pusillanimity  in  its  negotiations  with  Pmssia 
ception,  display  a  marked  spirit  of  enterprise,  m  regard  to  the  retrocession  of  the  Danish  di^:- 
the  limited  extent  of  the  kingdom  and  the  il-  tricts  of  North-Schleswig.  In  the  summer  of 
literate  character  of  the  popmation  of  the  ru-  1868  another  cause  of  discontent  added  to  the 
ral  districts  set  bounds  to  the  success  of  the  bitterness  and  indignation  of  the  language  used 
metropolitan  press.  Their  circulation  is  mostly  by  the  opposition  organs.  For  some  time  past, 
confined  to  Oopenhagen  and  the  island  on  it  had  been  rumored  that  the  royal  Govem- 
which  the  capital  is  situated ;  and  no  Oopen-  ment  intended  to  apply  to  the  Danish  Oham- 
hagen  diuly  sends  more  than  three  hundred  hers  for  the  adoption  of  a  law  subjecting  the 
copies  to  the  other  islands  and  Jutland.  At  Danish  press  to  certain  restrictions.  Thes>o 
the  same  time,  the  people  of  Oopenhagen  and  rumors  assumed  a  more  definite  character  at 
of  Denmark  generally  advertise  comparatively  the  above-mentioned  time,  it  being  reported 
but  very  little  in  their  newspapers,  and,  inas-  that  the  subject  had  been  discussed  at  several 
much  as  the  advertising  rates,  moreover,  are  sittings  of  the  royal  cabinet.  The  emphatic 
very  moderate  in  Denmark,  few  of  even  the  and  defiant  protests  of  a  large  majority  of  the 
most  popular  Oopenhagen  newspapers  can  Danish  papers,  sustained  as  they  evidently 
boast  of  brilliant  nnancial  successes.  One  of  were  by  public  opinion,  especially  in  the  city 
the  consequences  of  this  peculiar  state  of  af-  of  Oopenhagen,  induced  the  Government  to 
&m  is,  that  the  compensation  paid  even  to  the  abandon  its  purposes  in  this  direction,  its 
most  eminent  journalists  of  Oopenhagen  is  con-  special  organs  in  the  press  claiming  that  the 
siderably  smaller  than  that  obtainea  by  their  proposed  changes  in  the  press  laws  had  no 
brethren  in  any  of  the  adjoining  states ;  and  it  other  object  than  the  adoption  of  certain  regii- 
is  a  noteworthy  fact  that  some  of  the  leading  lations  which  would  not  have  interfered  at  all 
Danish  feuilletonists  receive  larger  sums  for  with  the  liberty  of  the  press, 
the  copyrights  of  the  German,  English,  and  The  extension  of  the  telegraph  lines  through- 
French  translations  of  their  writings  than  they  out  the  kingdom  in  the  eany  part  of  1868,  and 
obtain  fbr  the  originals  published  in  the  liter-  the  reduction  of  the  telegraph  rates,  and  tlio 
ary  colunms  of  the  Oopenhagen  newspapers.  favorable  arrangements  made  with  the  eonti- 

The  aggregate  circulation  of  the  nine  daily  nental  telegraph  bureaux ;  an  unsuccessful  at^ 

papers  published  in  Oopenhagen  was  on  the  tempt  to  form  a  Scandinavian  press  associa- 

1st  of  August,  1868,  59,000  copies,  a  figure  tion,  and  a  general  strike  on  the  part  of  tlie 

which  is  frequently  exceeded  on  days  of  con-  compositors   and   pressmen  of   Oopenhagen,! 

siderable  excitement.    Their  total  receipts  for  which  fortunately  terminated  at  an  early  day 

advertisements  during  the   year  1867  were  in  an  arrangement  satisfactory  to  both  printers 

slightly  above  250,000  rix-doUars.     Of   the  and  publishers,  were  the  other  noteworthy 

older  dailies  the  Dagbladet  has  the  largest  cir-  events  in  the  history  of  the  political  press  of 

culation ;  but  some  of  the  cheap  dailies  which  Denmark  during  the  year  1868. 

were  started  a  few  years  ago,  and  are  sold  at  Of  the  literary  and  scientific  journals,  maga< 

the  low  price  of  one  rix-bank-shilling  a  copy,  zines,  and  reviews  of  Denmark,  it  may  be  said 
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that  their  cironlation  is  as  limited  as  their  read-  Lord  Stanley  then  took  the  floor.    He  pndsod 

ing-matter  is  excellent    The  proudest  names  the  paoifio  oration  of  Mr.  Lefevre,  and  warmly 

of  Danish  Hteratnre  and  science  are  represented  complimented  Mr.  Adams  for  the  conciliatory 

in  these  periodicals,  few  of  which  have  a  cir-  spirit  he  had  displayed  in  the  subject  nnder 

eolation  of  over  one  thousand  copies.    Two  discussion.    He  said  we  could  not  make  indis- 

new  magazines  and  seven  new  literary  papers  criminate  concessions,  but  we  could  learn  the 

were  issued  in  Oopenhagen  during  the  Tear  right  of  the  case.    There  never  was  a  case 

1868 ;  one  of  the  older  magazines  and  three  where  there  was  more  need  of  understanding 

literary  papers  were  discontinued.  the  points.    Much  allowance  is  to  be  made  for 

DIPLOMATIO  CORRESPONDENCE  AND  the  feelmg  of  the  United  States.  Great  Britam, 
FOREIGN  RELATIONS.  Alabama  Claiftu,'^  in  the  same  case,  with  five  hundred  millions  of 
The  question  of  the  payment  by  Great  Britain  debt  contracted  through  a  civil  war  in  which 
of  the  claims  of  American  ship-owners  for  the  a  million  of  lives  had  been  lost,  might  appre- 
depredations  by  vessels  fitted  out  in  England  ctate  the  matter  better  than  mere  lookers-on 
for  the  Confederates,  and  known  by  the  general  only.  He  tiiought  England  had  been  entirely 
term  of  the  Alabama  claims,  was  revived  in  neutral ;  but  no  neutrality  would  have  pleased 
the  House  of  Commons  on  March  the  7th,  1868,  America.  "Vf  hat  the  United  States  wanted  was 
by  Mr.  Shaw  Lefevre.  He  made  a  long  and  neutrality  coupled  with  warm  sympathy  and 
eloquent  speech  on  the  subject,  in  which  he  support.  The  Queen  was  ready  to  arbitrate 
urged  the  settlement  of  this  vexed  question  on  and  submit  all  questions  but  the  great  point  of 
the  plan  proposed  by  the  American  Govern-  recognizing  the  belligerent  rights  of  the  South, 
ment.  In  catling  for  papers  on  the  subject,  Nobody  contends  that  at  no  time  the  South 
and  in  moTing  the  consideration  of  the  ques-  acquired  them,  and,  if  not,  why  deny  the  right 
tion,  he  disclaimed  any  feeling  of  prejudice,  of  Great  Britain  to  recognize  them  at  the  time 
AH  future  negotiations,  he  said,  would  but  add  she  did?  The  Confederate  ship  Alabama  did 
to  complications  already  existing.  He  sketched  not  sail  from  England  until  1862,  and  the  battle 
the  progress  of  the  recent  civil  war  in  the  of  BuU  Run  was  fought  in  1861.  Admitting 
United  States  to  its  happy  termination.  He  that  it  was  wrong  for  Great  Britain  to  recog- 
said  the  fall  of  Fort  Sumter  evoked  the  famous  nize  the  South,  would  the  United  States  GK)v- 
proclamation  of  Mr.  Lincoln.  In  less  than  a  emment  say  that  its  case  against  the  Alabama 
mouth  after  the  appearance  of  that  proclama-  had  been  altered  had  Great  Britain  made  the 
tion  Great  Britain  had  recognized  the  South-  declaration  of  neutrality  six,  rather  than  eleven 
em  insurgents  as  belligerents.  They  had  no  months  before  she  sailed  ?  The  speaker  re- 
fleet,  bnt  they  purchased  ships  in  our  ports,  ferred  to  the  speeches  of  Daniel  Webster  in  the 
These  fi^ips,  notwithstanding  the  vigorous  United  States  senate,  on  the  subject  of  recog- 
measures  of  our  Government  to  stop  them,  nizing  Hungary,  in  support  of  his  argument, 
eluded  our  vigilance,  and  went  to  sea,  ana  How  could  England  refuse  to  recognize  a  war 
were  hospitably  received  at  British  colonial  which  Mr.  Seward  himself  had  announced  to 
ports.  They  captured  and  destroyed  during  be  a  civil  war  nine,  twelve,  or  sixteen  days  be- 
the  war  more  than  two  hundred  American  fore  the  proclamation  f  Who  could  complain 
merehant-Tessels.  In  less  than  two  years  the  that  England  had  recognized  a  civil  war  which 
United  States  was  literally  driven  from  the  the  United  States  had  admitted  some  weeks 
seas,  while  the  commerce  of  Great  Britain  was  before?  In  conclusion,  he  thought  a  friendly 
doubled.  For  this  reason,  the  speaker  thought  arrangement  of  this  difficulty  was  still  practi- 
we  ought  to  treat  these  claims  generouSy.  cable.  He  deprecated  the  debate.  The  friend- 
They  were  first  made  in  1862,  by  the  American  ly  reception  of  Minister  Thornton  at  Washing- 
mmister,  Mr.  Adams.  ton  was  a  pledge  of  peace.    The  ministers 

After  a  warm  eulogium  on  the  course  of  Mr.  were  ready  to  leave  the  question  to  the  entire 

Adams  on  this  and  other  questions,  Mr.  Shaw  world. 

Lefevre  continued:  The  arbitration  of  the  mat-  W.  E.  Forster,  the  member  for  Bradford, 
ter  had  been  proposed  by  the  American  Gov-  thought  Mr.  Seward's  views  of  the  question  of 
emment,  but  refused  by  Lord  John  Russell,  the  recognition  of  the  Alabama  claims  deserved 
▼ho  repeUed  the  suggestion.  Mr.  Stagey  better  treatment  and  more  careful  considera- 
might  have  taken  the  otiier  course,  as  the  tion,  as  being  perhaps  the  view  that  was  right 
Tories  had  changed  on  the  question  of  house-  and  sensible.  He  complained  of  the  abrupt 
hold  sufi&age.  The  question  of  recognition  by  disposition  of  the  question  which  had  been 
England  was  only  as  to  her  rights,  if  these  made  when  the  universal  wish  of  the  United 
vere  rights  that  might  safely  be  referred.  But  Kingdom  was  for  its  speedy  settlement.  He 
Mr.  Stagey  had  insisted  that  the  responsibility  thought  that  if  any  impartial  statesman  had 
of  England  was  only  a  moral  one  in  the  Ala-  been  sent  to  the  United  States  as  minister,  the 
bama  case.  The  speaker  thought  the  less  said  point  in  dispute  might  be  readily  ac^usted. 
about  morality  on  this  question  the  better.  He  John  Stuart  MiU,  the  member  for  West- 
regarded  the  breaking  out  of  a  war  between  minster,  was  the  next  speaker. 
England  and  the  United  States  as  extremely  He  regarded  the  present  condition  of  the 
unlikely ;  but  thought,  on  the  other  hand,  that  question  as  the  result  of  a  mutual  mistake. 
aQ  needless  irritation  should  be  shunned.  The  reaJ  question  was,  whether  England  was 
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bound  to  prevent  ench  expeditions  as  that  of  annio  MigestT,  and  her  Miqesty  the  Queen  of  the 

the  Alabama.    He  denied  that   the    United  UmtedKm<rfom  of  GwatBntain  and^^^ 

States  Government  claime^  or  could  claim,  flS^S^^^fl^Jet^FoJl^r^ 

that  the  recognition  of  the  South  was  a  viola-  ing  oommunicated  to  each  other  their  reepective  fbll 

tion  of  law,  but  only  that  it  was  an  unfriendly,  powen,  found  in  good  and  due  foim,  have  agreed  m 

rash,  and  nnprecedented  act.    The  American  ioUowb:     ^   „^   ^.  ,       _    ,           .             .  . 

Government  only  pre«ed  the  point  for  the  ^^rd.- S WrSSffi^rSSerTf  "SlJ 

purpose  of  showmg  that,  but  for  the  unfriendly  tJnlted  States,  upon  the  Ooyemment  of  her  Britanak 

action  of  England,  the  Alabama  depredations  Mtgesty,  and  all  claima  on  the  part  of  individnaiSf' 

would  not  have  occurred.    Mr.  Mill  thought  aubjectsofherBritannio  Majesty,  upon  the  Govcn- 

that  an  arbiter  between  the  two  countries  was  ment  of  the  United  States,  which  may  have  beeuiw. 

r^^;j\^.^**  'v^''''.  ^^/r^^/?^.  ^  :sJrL^oti^:?,iint°rSc^^ 

the  United  States.     He  conduded  by  advismg  London,  Fehruaiy  8, 1868,  which  yet  i«main  uiuet- 

the  appointment  of  a  mixed  commission  for  the  tied,  as  well  as  anv  other  such  daims  which  may  be 

purpose  of  the  adjustment  of  the  question.  presented  within  the  time  specified  m  aiticle  three, 

W.  E.  Gladstone,  member  from  South  Lan-  terehiafter,  shall  be  refeired  to  four  commiajdonOT 

*^M^r  ♦v.^r^^    ir,    T^^Jl  7^^  i^«o    «kIa  *o  be  appointed  in  the  following  manner,  that  u  to 

cashire,    thanked  Mr.  Lefevre   for   his    able  gay :  two  commissioners  shall  b? named  by  the  Preri- 

speech,  and  Lord  Stanley  for  his  temperate  re-  dent  of  the  United  States^  and  conflnned  by  the  Sen- 
ply.  He  (Gladstone)  could  not  understand  ate  and  by  her  Britanmo  Mijesty.  The  aforesud 
why  the  negotiation  ended,  nor  could  he  agree  commissioners  shaU  meet  irt  the  earliest  Dcriod  after 

with  Mr.  mSi  that  Lord  Stanley  had  admitted  ^2^X&»lh^»i£ai*:S;: 

that  reparation  was  due,  or  that  an  arbiter  a  dedaration  under  oaUi  that  they  will  impariaiU/ 

would  surely   decide  against  England.    For  and  carefully  examine  and  decide,  to  the  best  of  their 

himself,   he    doubted  if    reparation    for    the  judgment,  and  according  to  justice  and  equity,  with- 

Alabama  depredations  was   due  the  United  ^'^^  V'^Y*''??'"  •*^L''?i*2^'^/wJS'^J^ 

a4-«4-A<i      T*  «T«-  ««^»^«44^»«vi«.  ^^-u*.  ♦v**  ♦!».-.  on  all  such  damis  as  shall  be  laid  before  them  on 

States.     It  was  unquertionably  nght  that  the  the  part  of  the  Governments  of  the  United  States  and 

pomt  should  be  referred  to  a  commission ;  but,  of  her  Britannic  Majesty,  respertlvety,  and  such  deo- 
if  the  Government  feared  such  a  reference,  it  laration  shall  be  entered  on  the  record  of  their  pro- 
should  settle  the  matter  at  once,  or  leave  the  ceedinffs.    The  commissioners  shall  then,  and  before 

decision  with  an  umpire.  SI^S^^oi?^L''f5L?H^f!^^^^ 

xr     m  j-j.         •  r       J    -u                /I.        Av  person  to  act  as  an  arbitrator  or  umpire  in  any  case 

Mr.  Gladstone  inferred,  however,  from  the  l^  cases  on  which  they  may  themMlvea  diifer  ia 

closing  sentences  of  Lord  Stanley,  that  the  opinion.    If  they  should  not  oe  able  to  agree  upon 

communications  between  the  two  Governments  the  name  of  such  third  person,  they  shall  each  name 

had  not  closed,  and  that  fnendly  feelings  be-  »  P«™o»;  ««d  in  each  and  eveiy  case  in  which  the 

tween  the  United  States  and  EnglandTould  Xrt^^^^^t^t^^'e?!??^^^^^ 

be  preserved.    He  concluded  by  saying,  if  his  lot  which  of  the  two  persons  so  named  shaU  be  the 

inference  was  correct,  the  whole  country  would  arbitrator  or  umpire  in  that  particular  caae.    The 

support  Lord  Stanley  in  a  just  and  honorable  person  or  persons  so  to  be  chosen  to  be  arbitrator  or 

settlement  of  the  case.    The  debate  was  closed  ™P"^  »^'  ^^^  proceeding  to  «*  "  b««5  in  "7 

«r^fi»  Tkiw  r«i-^=*^J;rr„  l.^.«-«L-                    vAvoo^  case, make  and  subscribe  a  solemn  declaration  ma 

with  Mr.  Gladstone  s  remarks.  f^n^'  .i^jl^,  ^  t^^t  which  shaU  already  have  been 

On  Mr.  Keverdy  Johnson  succeeding  Mr.  made  and  subscribed  by  the  commissioners,  which 

Adams  as  minister  to  the  court  of  St.  James,  shall  be  entered  on  the  record  of  their  proceeding, 

he  immediately  opened  negotiations  with  the  ^  *^«  «^o»*  o^  *^«  ^«*^^»  ab«cn<»»  ©f  incapacity  of 

Foreign  Secretary  in  reference  to  the  settle-  5"^  1?®"^''  <>'  persons,  or  of  his  or  Uiwr  omitting  or 

xvA^njii  w^^i^wMjr  iix  tcx^x^^.^    \.  "j    '~''""  dedining  or  ceasmff  to  act  as  such  arbitrator  or  um- 

ment  of  this  question,  which  negotiations  car-  pj^g^  another  and  Afferent  person  shall  be  named  as 

ried  on  with  Lord  Stanley  and  nis  successor,  aforesaid,  to  act  as  such  arlntrator  or  umpire  in  the 

Lord  Clarendon,  resulted  in  the  following  text  place  and  stead  of  the  person  so  originaUy  named  as 

of  a  treaty  to  be  submitted  to  their  respective  af JJ^wid,  and  sh^l  make  and  subscribe  such  deda- 

/i^„^^^ /_+„ .                                             '^  ration  as  aforesaid. 

Governments :  j^^  2.  The  commissioners  ahaU  then  forthwith 
Wherecu,  claims  have  been  made  at  various  times,  proceed  to  the  investigation  of  the  daims  which  shall 
since  the  adjournment  of  the  convention  between  the  oe  presented  to  tiieir  notice.  They  shall  invest!- 
United  States  and  Great  Britain  of  February  8,  IBM,  gate  and  dedde  upon  such  claims,  in  such  order,  and 
upon  the  Government  of  her  Britannic  Muesty  on  the  m  such  manner,  but  upon  such  evidence  or  informa- 
part  of  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  u^on  the  tion  only  as  shall  be  ftimished  by  or  on  behalf  of 
Government  of  the  United  States  by  the  subjects  of  their  respective  Governments.  They  shall  be  bound 
her  Britannic  Majesty ;  and  whereas  some  of  said  to  receive  and  peruse  all  written  documents  or  state- 
claims  are  still  pending  and  remaining  unsettled,  the  ments  which  may  be  presented  to  them  by  or  on  be- 
President  of  the  United  States  of  America,  and  her  half  of  their  respective  Governments  in  support  of 
Mi^'osty,  the  Queen  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  and  in  answer  to  any  daim,  and  to  hear,  if  required, 
Britain  and  Ireland,  being  of  opinion  that  a  speedy  one  person  on  each  side,  on  behalf  of  each  GoTem- 
and  equitable  settlement  of  all  such  daims  will  con-  ment,  as  counsel  or  agent  for  such  Government,  on 
tribute  much  to  the  maintenance  of  the  friendly  feel-  each  and  every  separate  daim.  Should  they  fau  to 
ings  which  exist  between  the  two  Governments,  have  upree  in  opinion  upon  any  daim,  they  shall  call  to 
resolved  to  make  arrangements  for  that  puipose  by  their  assistance  the  arbitrator  or  umpire  whom  they 
means  of  a  convention,  and  have  named  their  plem-  may  have  agreed  to  name,  or  who  may  be  determined 
potentiaries  to  confer  and  agree  thereupon,  that  is  to  by  lot,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  such  arbitrator  or 
say :  The  President  of  the  United  States  of  America,  umpire,  after  having  examined  the  evidence  adduced^ 
Beverdy  Johnson,  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minis-  for  and  against  the  claim,  and  after  having  heard,  it 
ter  Plenipotentiaiy  ot  the  United  States  to  her  Brit-  required,  one  person  on  eadi  side,  as  aforesaid,  and 
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consulted  with  the  coiiimiAsk>nen,Bban  decide  thare-  In  witneM  whereof  the  respectiveplenipotentiatieB 

Stosk  finally  and  wUhout  appeal.    Nerertheleia,  if  have  aifned  the  same,  and  have  affixed  thereto  the 

e  oomnuBaionen,  or  ttny  two  of  them,  shall  think  seals  of  their  arms, 

it  desirable  that  a  sovereign,  or  head  of  a  fiiendlj  Done  at  London,  the  fourteenth  day  of  January, 

state,  should  be  an  arbitrator  or  umpire  in  the  case  a.  d.  eighteen  hundred  and  Bixty-nine. 

of  any  elaim,  the  oommissionera  shall  report  to  that  CLARENDON, 

effect  to  their  res^eoUve  Governments,  who  shall  R£V£ia>Y  JOHNSON. 
thereapoB.  within  six  months,  agree  upon  some  sov- 

ermm,  orbttdof  a  friendly  state,  who  shsU  be  in-  (7A»na.— Mr.  Burlingame,  the  representative 

paid  beingiSved  i2  bv  a  special  arbitrator  or  urn-  oe™!>«  ^\  1^67,  to  Mr.  Seward,  informed  hun 

^iro,  the  amount  of  suoh  oompensation  shall  be  re-  of  hia  appointment  by  the  Ohinese  Government 

lerred  back  to  the  oommissioners  for  acfjudioation,  as  envoy  to  the  treaty  powers,  and  his  aooept- 

■f^.w!?'*  •i!?^*  ^^^^*?  ^i'  beiM  able  to  agree^  it  ^nce  of  the  position,  and  his  intention  to  vwit 

•sS-^^y  ^-^^^  Vh?thS?haTb^TeC:  ^^^  ^^^  ^  ^th  the  embassy  by  the  first 

mined  by  lot.    It  shall  be  competent  for  each  Gov-  opportunity.    On  arriving  m  Washington,  the 

emment  to  name  one  person  to  attend  the  commis-  embassy  was  presented  and  received  by  Presi- 

■ionera  as  agent  on  its  behalf,  to  present  and  support  dent  Johnson,  who  on  the. 9th  of  July  trans- 

S^t?iS;.l::lSf'u'^.iir/£lSf:^  mined  to  U.*  senate  U.,  textof  .  treaty  (.^ 

neoted  with  the  investigatiott  and  decision  thereof,  ^hina^. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  of  America,  and  This  treaty  was  subsequently  ratified  by  the 

her  Mweaty  the  Queen  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  Senate  substantiieLlly  as  given  cm  a  preceding 

folemmy  and  sincerely  engage  to  consider  the  da-  page. 

cision  of  the  commissioners,  or  umpire,  as  the  case  jp1*^^j;*j^^      T»,«#Vxn«.«.;««:.««r^«f««*  ^«;« 

may  be,  as  absolutely  final  iSd  conclusrve  upon  each  ,    ^*^?^**Tv    t  ^®  "ST^^I™??^*^*^!^' 

ekim  decided  upon  by  them  respectively ;  and,  to  ion,  delivered  by  Judge  Hall  of  the  United  States 

^ve  full  effect  to  such  decisions  without  any  objec-  Circuit  Court  for  the  Northern  District  of  New 

uoa,  evasion,  or  delay,  whatsoever^  it  is  agreed  that  York  on  the  certiorari  and  habeas  oorptu  in  tiie 

no  clmm  sriamg  out  of  anr  tonsaction  of  a  di^  prior  notorious  extradition  case  of  Charles  H.  Baker, 

SnvenS^  «,  1853,  dill  be  ^imissible  under  thi.  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  g^^^^  ^^  3^^^ 

Abt.  8.  Ever:|r  oSaim  shall  bepreeented  to  the  com-  ^ct,  counsel  for  the  Queen,  and  by  Messrs^ 

mitsioneiB  within  six  months  from  the  day  of  their  Box  and  Parker  for  the  prisoner,  will  be  im- 

firtt  meeting,  unlew  in  «iy  case  where  reasons  for  portant  to  the  le£»l  profession : 

delay  ahall  ^e  establuhed  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  j^^      jj^  says  that  a  foreign  conviction  un- 

eommisaioners,  or  of  the  arbitrator  or  umpire,  m  the  ,      . ,  *    .  »**  o«ji, «  «•«  «  l^^««.^u  vvuirtvi;ivu  uu 

event  of  the  commissioners  differing  in  opinion  there-  ^^^  the  statutes  of  the  State  of  New  York  does 

upon,  and  then,  in  anv  such  case,  the  period  for  pre-  not  render  a  witness  incompetent,  as  the  stat- 

lenting  the  elaim  may  oe  extended  not  exoeedinff  three  ute  has  no  reference  to  a  conviction  under  the 

months  longer.    The  commissioners  shall  be>und  la^s  of  the  State.    The  statutes  of  the  State 

re^^S.%i:i*<^».^LT;'2;^^^  of  New  York  pro^de  that  the  Governor  or  Le- 

m^  shall  be  held  m  the  city  of  Washii^n.  gislature  may  pardon  a  convict,  and  thus  re- 

Abt.  4.  AU  sums- of  money  which  may  be  awarded  store  his  competency*    This  could  not  be  done 

by  the  commLsaioners,  or  by  the  arbitrator  or  umpire,  in  the  case  of  a  foreign  conviction,  however. 

^.'^Sr  bV'ZtTd^rmm^ri^  SeTh^rV-  "la^of  the  opinion  that  the  same  result  would 

Se  case  may  be,  within  eighteen  months  after  the  ^e  reached,  if  the  case  was   governed  by  the 

date  of  the  decision,  without  interest.  rules  of  evidence  as  they  stood  previous  to  the 

AsT.  6.  The   high  contracting  parties  en^^age  to  statutes  of  this  State,  as  a  foreign  conviction  in 

consider  the  resuTt  of  the  proceedings  at  this  com-  the  year  1789  would  not  render  such  person 

miMion  as  a  full,  perfect,  and  final  settlement  of  every  in^nmna^an*  " 

cl«m  upon  either  Government  arising  out  of  any  tnins-  "*^™P®''„      .        .         _^     ^         _^.            ^, 

action  of  a  date  prior  to  the  exchange  of  the  ratlfioar  A^«  foUowmg  important  questions  of  law 

tioDs  of  the  present  convention;  and  fhrther  engage  were  fully  arg^^ed,  but  the  decision  on  the  first 

that  every  such  daim,  whether  or  not  the  same  msv  point  rendered  a  decision  on  them  unnecessary, 

S?l^^^g;n^.^d^r^lMl{,PiS^'a  ?i*<»°«l»  t^«  mtimationa  of  the  Court  were  in 

after  the  conclusion  of  the  proceedings  of  the  said  m®""  wvor  . 

commission,  be  considered  and  treated  as  finally  set-  1*  Bail  could  not  be  taken  under  the  extra- 
tied,  barred  and  thenceforth  inadmissible.  dition  treaty,  because  cases  so  arising  are  not 

Abt.  •.  The  oommissioners  and  the  arbitrator  or  offences  against  the  United  States,  but  simply 

mapire8haUkeepans5»uraterecprdand<»  under  the  treaty. 

ates  or  notes  of  all  their  proceedings,  with  the  dates  ^    nrtT    "^^-^j-                              tt  -^  j  o^  x 

thereof,  and  shaU  appoint  and  employ  a  clerk  or  other  .2.  The  question  whether  the  United  States 

person  to  assist  them  in  the  transaction  of  the  bust-  Circuit  Court  has  appellate  jurisdiction  from 

ness  which  may  come  before  them.    A  secretary  and  the  decision  of  the  United  States  Commissioner, 

derks  are  to  be  appointed  conjointly.    The  whole  ex-  g.  How  far  the  Criminal  Court  could  receive 

penaes  of  the  commission,  including  contingent  ex-    ^^  j^«^^  -^  ^^^4j^ j a  x  x 

WQses,  shall  be  defrayed  equaUy  between  the  two  e^ij^ence  m  certiorart  wad  h^MS  corpus, 

Oovemments.  ifeutrality  Laws,  —  The  Government  Com- 

Abt.  7.  The  present  convention  shall  be  ratified  by  mission,  named  by  the  British  Cabinet  to  in- 

the  President  of  the  Uniu^  States,  by  and  with  the  quire  into  the  workings  of  the  neutrality  laws 

S?^Sn1SX^,^:2^i''^?'Sa1I^SS^£SSj5i:  ^damendmente  pro.ertobem.de  toenable 

ch«iff©d  at  London,  as  soon  as  may  be  within  twelve  "^®  l*ovemment  to  fulfil  all  its  mtemational 

monUis  from  the  date  hereof.  obligations,  made  their  report. 
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The  commission  was  composed  of  very  emi-  Naturaluation,  —  H.   Kreissmami,  United 

nent  men,  including  two  Lord  Ohanoellors,  sev-  States  consul  at  Berlin,  writes  as  follows, 

eral  learned  fudges,  and  public  men  of  high  po-  under  date  of  Jul/  11th,  to  F.  W.  Seward, 

litical  standing  of  both  of  the  great  parties.  Assistant  Secretary  of  State : 

Among  them  is  Mr.  PhiUunore,  the   distin-  i  ^   ^  ^^^         ^^  5^  ^  ciicnlar  dated  Jdy 

guisned  author  of  a  work  on  pubhc  law,  and  Mr.  eth,  the  Prussian  MMster  of  the  Interior  inatnictj 

Yemon  Harcourt,  the  author  of  the  well-known  those  govenunent  officials  whom  it  conoeros  that  by 

letters  on  this  class  of  questions,  printed  over  the  oondusion  of  the  treaty  of  Febnuuy  22, 1868^  be- 

the  signature  of  "Historicus."   The  commission  l^eentiie  United  States  ^d  l^rth  Genniny.  it  i; 

«r«<.  IL  «W/^  «« J  i^A^^^^A^^^  «-  ^^«i^  v..  «r^ii  intended,  in  aooordanoe  with  article  second  of  laid 

was  as  able  and  mdependent  as  could  be  well  treaty,  tlJat  dtizens  of  the  North-Gennan  Union  who 

made  up  from  the  two  great  parties.  have  emigrated  to  the  United  States  without  pcnna- 

The  commission  dealt  with  the  subject  in  a  sion  of  the  proper  authorities,  and  thereby  committed 

very  comprehensive  spirit.    They  refused  to  be  »»  «*  pumshable  under  the  hiws  relatm^  thweto, 

guided  by  any  nice  line  of  discriminationa  as  •"  "^o^^^.  ^.  indicted,  prosecuted,  or  pmushed  for 

^i*»v»«vi  i/j  oxxj  utvv  xtxxvv'^  uMvxtxut±xaw»vij0  w  g^^  cnmiual  act  on  their  return  to  theur  foiner 

to  what  constitutes  exact  duty  under  mtema-  homes,  after  an  absence  of  five  years,  and  that  any 

taonal  law ;  but  took  as  the  basis  of  their  reo-  judgment  or  punishment  whibh  may  have  been  pro- 

ommendations  the  moral  obligations  of  nations  nounced  or  ctecreed  against  such  dtizensj  by  reasoii 

to  maintain  strict  neutrality,  and  on  that  pro-  ^^.**»®^  emigration  to  the  United  States  without  per- 

^^r.A^A  ♦^  w^^u^  «  ^^A^  ^*™«:««««i  ■.^».,i«4^rrv»-  mission,  is  not  to  be  executed  or  enforced  agunst 

ceeded  to  make  a  code  of  municipal  regulations  t^em,  wovided  the  parties  have  acquired  dtiwUip 

which  would  eirect  that  object^  whether  required  in  the  United  States,  in  accordance  with  article  one 

or  not  by  the  strict  letter  of  mternational  law.  of  the  treaty  in  question.    The  dicular  of  the  minu- 

In  this  temper  they  recommended  certam  teraccordmgly  directs  the  proper  officials,  throughont 

nlterations  in  the  law  and  imnrnvemAnts  in  the  *^®  kingdom,  in  no  case  to  institute  the  jprooe^ings 

aiieraiions  in  ine  law,  ana  improvement  m  tne  ^^^  thetrial  id  punishment,  and  to  deeut  fVom  my 


Among  the  new  provisions  recommended  "®^  ?ilf®?  ^^  "'^  HP^.  ™*^»P?"2^^^ 

Ai>o  *\x  r^a^.                 ^  01®  of  the  treaty.    The  Minister  of  Justice  has,  mo^^ 

are  mese.                   .     ^  ^,                 .             ^,  over,  called  on  the  Courts  of  Justdoe  throughont 

^  A  prohibition  agamst  the  preparing  or  fit-  Prussia  for  official  reports  of  all  the  cases  in  whkh 

ting  out,  from  any  British  port,  of  any  naval  or  judgments  and  sentences  have  been  passed,  ind 

military  expedition    against    any  state  with  "tiU  stand  in  force,  with  the  view  of  havmg  all  pwj- 

which  Great  Britain  is  at  peace,  whether  such  ^^^o^"*"'  ^^  '^"**  remitted  by  meana  of  a 

state  be  at  war  with  any  other  state  or  not.  ^    P        • 

Making  it  a  misdemeanor —  Negotiations,  tending  to  the  recognition  of 

1.  To  fit  out,  arm,  dispatch,  or  cause  to  be  the  rights  of  the  naturalized  citizens  of  tbe 
dispatched,  any  vessel  with  intent,  or  knowl-  United  States  by  their  native  govemmeDta, 
edge,  that  it  will  be  employed  by  any  foreign  were  carried  on,  and  in  some  instances  con- 
power,  in  war  against  another^  with  which  eluded  favorably  to  such  rights. 

Great  Britain  is  at  peace ;  or  Paraguay. — ^A  difficulty  arose  between  the 

2.  To  build  or  equip  within  British  jurisdic-  Paraguayan  (Government  and  Mr. Washburn,  the 
tion  any  jship,  with  the  intent  that  the  same  United  States  minister,  during  the  year.  The 
shall,  after  being  fitted  out  and  armed,  '^  either  trouble  sprung  out  of  the  evacuation  of  Asim- 
within  or  without  the  British  dominions,"  be  cion,  and  the  declaration  by  the  Paragnajan 
employed  in  that  way ;  or  Government  that  it  was  a  military  point   The 

8.  Commence  or  attempt  to  do,  or  aid  in  do-  American  legation  alone  was  allowed  to  re- 
ing,  these  acts.  main  in  Aauncion,  and  several  persons,  be- 
There  is  a  special  section  containing  ten  pro-  tween  the  date  of  evacuation  and  June  16th, 
visions  for  regulating  and  making  efficient  the  took  up  their  abode  in  the  American  ministry 
powers  of  the  executive  and  the  courts.  A  correspondence  arose  between  Benitez  and 
It  is  also  recommended  that  it  be  made  a  Mr.  Washburn  as  to  the  persons  who  were 
misdemeanor  to  engage  any  person  to  quit  the  protected  at  the  American  embassy,  the  former 
country  on  any  representation  whatever,  if  it  charging  some  with  crunes  and  others  with 
bo  the  intent  to  employ  him  in  foreign  military  communicating  with  the  enemy,  and  demaad- 
service.  ing  their  surrender  to  the  authorities.  These 
It  is  further  recommended  that  all  prizes  of  allegations  were  denied  by  Mr.  Washburn.  A 
neutral  vessels  brought  into  British  jurisdic-  long  and  bitter  correspondence  ensued,  result- 
tion,  if  captured  by  any  vessel  in  the  employ  ing  in  the  forcible  seizure  of  some  of  the  rea- 
of  a  belligerent,  which  has  been  built  or  sent  dents,  and,  as  claimed  by  Mr,  Washburn,  st- 
out of  England,  in  violation  of  the  neutrality  tach6s  of  the  United  States  legation,  by  tne 
act,  shall,  on  due  proof^  be  returned  to  the  Paraguayan  authorities.  ^ 
owners  from  whom  they  were  captured,  and  Matters  were  in  such  a  condition,  *^*'  ^J' 
no  vessel  which  has  got  out  of  British  jurisdic-  Seward  writes,  under  date  of  November  lltn, 
tion,  against  the  neutrality  laws,  and  becomes  to  Secretary  Welles :  "  I  have  thought  it  nay 
employed  in  the  service  of  any  belligerent  gov-  duty  to  advise  the  President  that  the  f*?^,  *  " 
ernment  at  war,  shall  be  admitted  into  any  miral  should  be  instructed  to  proceed,  witn  w 
British  port  thereafter.  adequate  force,  at  once  to  Paraguay,  and  taKe 
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sucli  measures  as  may  be  found  necessaiy,  to  Parliament  of  Canada,  passed  in  the  session  of 
prevent  violence  to  the  lives  and  property  of  1856,  the  "  clergy  reserves  '^  again  became  a 
American  citizens  there,  and,  in  the  exercise  portion  of  ^e  pnblic  domain--dne  provision 
of  a  sound  discretion,  to  demand  and  obtain  being  made  fbr  the  interests  of  clergymen  to 
prompt  redress  for  any  extreme  insult  or  vio-  whom  salaries  and  allowances  had  been  made 
ience  that  may  have  been  arbitrarily  commit-  under  the  old  law — ^tiie  act  also  solemnly 
ted  agaSbdst  the  flag  of  the  United  States  or  affirming  that  its  provisions  were  intended 
their  citizens.*'  In  compliance  with  this  re-  "to  remove  all  semblance  jof  connection  be- 
quest, the  naval  forces  of  the  United  States  tween  church  and  state" — an  all-important 
demanded  and  obtained  an  apology,  and  prom-  preparation  for  *^  a  new  nationality/'  In  the 
ise  of  reparation.  period  referred  to,  education  was  mudi  im- 
DOMLNION  OF  CANADA.  It  is  known  proved  and  extended  in  the  two  Canadaa  In 
that  by  an  Act  of  the  Parliament  of  Great  the  Upper  Province  the  Toronto  University, 
Britain  and  Ireland,  passed  in  March,  1867.  endowed  from  the  public  lands,  but  the  bene- 
this  Dominion  was  created,  and  that  by  royal  fits  of  which  had  been  long  monopolized  by 
proclamation,  issued  in  the  subsequent  month  the  Church  of  England,  was  remodelled  by  the 
of  May,  it  was  proclaimed  to  exist,  and  its  legislature,  and  a  remarkable  impetus  given  to 
operations  directed  to  commence.  This  act  grammar  and  common  school  education.  In 
abrogated  the  constitutions,  respectively,  of  Lower  Canada  much  was  also  done,  especially 
the  Provinces  of  Canada,  Nova  Scotia,  and  as  reg&rds  elementary  instruction,  colleges  and 
New  Brunswick,  and  enacted  that  thenceforth  high  schools  having  been  from  an  early  period 
they  should  be  "federally  united  into  one  in  good  standing.  But  the  grand  reform  in 
Dominion  under  the  crown  of  Great  Britun  favor  of  the  latter  Province  was  the  abolition^ 
and  Ireland,  with  a  constitution  similar  to  that  of  the  "  feudal  rights  and  duties  "  which  had 
of  the  United  Kingdom.''  Although  the  same  obtained  since  the  first  settlement  oi  the 
preamble  states  that  these  Provinces  had  "  ex-  country  by  the  French,  and  "  the  substitution 
pressed  their  desire  "  to  be  so  united,  it  would  of  a  free  tenure  for  that  under  which  the  prop- 
be  more  strictly  true  to  say  that  the  measure  erty  subject  thereto  hath  heretofore  been 
originated  in  the  political  necessities  of  Uie  held."  This  change  was  effected  at  a  cost 
Province  of  Canada.  The  maritime  Provinces  of  nearly  four  millions  of  dollars  to  the  public 
had  desired  a  Confederacy  apart  from  Canada,  chest,  and  is  universally  regarded  as  an  act 
and  had  entered  into  consultation  to  that  end :  par  exesUenes  of  liberal  legislation.  It  is  also 
but  the  authorities  of  the  latter  Province  seized  said  to  be  the  only  case  in  the  history  of  the 
upon  the  occasion  to  effect  the  larger  Union,  world,  excepting  the  recent  change  in  Russia, 
and  thus  escape  from  local  embarrassments,  in  which  the  feudal  system  was  abolished 
which  had  become  almost  chronic,  and  the  na-  without  resort  to  violence.  For  the  benefit 
ture  of  which  may  be  somewhat  understood  by  of  the  United  Provmoes  throughout,  were  efr> 
an  outsider  when  told  that  in  twenty-three  years  tablished,  since  1850,  railways  of  an  aggregate 
there  had  been  fourteen  governments,  giving  an  length  of  nearly  two  thousand  miles.  The 
average  duration  of  nineteen  months ;  besides  principal  of  these  is  the  Grand  Trunk,  extend- 
which  was  the  frequent  forcing  out  of  indi-  ing  over  eleven  himdred  miles.  Toward  the 
vidual  members  of  the  Cabinet  to  make  way  construction  of  these  several  railways  the  Gov- 
for  others,  who  might  possibly  bring  more  emment  contributed  $2(1,000.000,  which  ex- 
strength,  and  the  equally  glaring  scandals  of  penditure,  however,  induced  tne  investment  in 
keeping  offices  of  tne  Executive  vacant  for  the  same  work  of  at  least  $100,000,000  of  £ng- 
months  from  sheer  inability  to  fill  tbem  by  lish  capital.  The  telegraph  was  introduced  in 
men  in  popular  favor,  and  having  others  occu-  1847,  and  soon  extended  to  all  the  principal 
pied  by  mmisters  who  could  not  obtain  seats  places  in  the  country.  In  1853  the  Montreal 
in  ParHament.  Let  it  not  be  understood,  how-  Ocean  Steamship  Company  was  formed,  and  in 
ever,  that  good  had  not  been  effected  under  1856  its  regular  mcdl  service  commenced.  It 
this  regime.  The  Act  of  1840,  which  united  was  at  first  fortnightly,  but  in  1859  it  was 
the  Provinces  of  Upper  and  Lower  Canada,  made  weekly,  and  so  continues.  The  capital 
was  intended  to  correct  long-standing  abuses,  of  the  company  may  be  estimated  at  $9,000,000. 
and  to  introduce  changes  demanded  by  the  ad-  To  an  ordinary  observer  such  regular  progress 
van(M»i  knowledge  and  love  of  freedom  of  the  as  this  outline  indicates  would  seem  to  insure 
time ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  mutations  and  a  continuance  of  the  form  of  government  under 
errors  referred  to,  these  objects  were,  to  a  great  which  it  was  effected,  at  least  for  years  yet  to 
extent,  attained.  The  improvident  and  not  come.  But,  with  collective  bodies  as  with  the 
less  imprudent  Act  of  King  George  III.,  in  individual  man,  prosperity  produces  not  so 
reserving  one-seventh  of  the  lands  of  Upper  much  contentment,  or  rest,  as  the  desire  for 
Canada  lor  the  support  and  maintenance  oi  the  more— or,  as  we  prefer  to  have  it,*  Bxcelsior  is 
Protestant  clergy  "  produced,  as  might  have  the  natural  motto. 

been  foreseen,  much  bitter  dissension,"  which  The  Dominion  of  Canada,  thus  brought  into 
was  but  little  relieved  by  the  several  attempts  existence,  the  creature  of  circumstances  ex- 
made,  under  imperial  dictation,  to  vary  the  posing  it  to  early  and  probably  hostile  criti- 
bearings  of  the  law ;  but  by  an  act  of  the  free  cism,  required  skMd  guidance,  at  least  in  the 
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start,  and  so  far  it  may  be  said  to  be  gradaallj  the  appeal  to  England  was  absolutely  withoxit 
advanoing  in  strength  and  national  importance,  effect,  and,  as  the  leading  statesmen  of  both 
Oonstnicted  so  as  to  admit,  one  day  or  other,  parties  in  the  Hoose  of  Commons  have  ex- 
of  the  question  of  ''  State  rights,*^  Sir  John  A.  pressed  their  miwillingness  to  interfere  with 
MacDonald  thns  described  the  care  that  was  a  scheme  which,  although  more  immediately 
taken  to  prevent  eyil  from  that  source.    First  colonial  in  its  operations,  is  yet  of  great  izn- 
referring  to  the  United  States,  he  says :  ^^  They  portance,  from  an  imperial  point  of  view,  it  is 
declared  by  their  Constitution  that  each  State  thonglit  that  Mr.  Howe  is  becoming  somewhat 
was  a  sovereignty  in  itself  and  that  all  the  more  pacific  in  his  disposition  toward  the  Gen- 
powers  incident  to  a  sovereignty  belonged  to  eral  Government,  and  that  the  latter  are  will- 
each  State,  except  those  powers  which,  by  the  ing  to  meet  him  in  a  spirit  of  compromise.* 
Constitution,  were  conferred  upon  the  General  It  is  understood  that  Newfoundland  ia  now 
Government  and  Congress."    Then,  speaking  well  disposed  toward  that  '^eventual  admis- 
of  the  Dominion,  he  points  out  the  oiflference :  sion  into  the  Union  "  which  the  imperial  Act 
^  Here  we  have  adopted  a  different  system,  provides  for,  and  that  an  open  declaration  to 
We  have  strengthened  the  General  Govern-  that  effect  would  soon  follow  an  adjustment 
ment.    We  have  given  the  General  Legisla-  with  Nova  Scotia.    British  Columbia  has  made 
ture  all  the  great  subiects  of  legislation.    We  formal  communication  of  her  willingness  to 
have  coi^err^  upon  them,  not  only  specifically  join  immediately  upon  the  Hudsion^s  Bay  Ter- 
and  in  detail,  all  the  powers  which  are  inci-  ritory  being  acquired.    The  Dominion  Parlia- 
dent  to  Bovereicnty,  but  we  have  expressly  ment  of  1867  passed  resolutions  authorizing 
declared  that  all  subjects  of  general  intere^  this  acquisition,  and  two  members  of  the  Gen- 
not  distinctly  and  exclusively  conferred  upon  eral  Government,  Messrs.  Cartier  and  MacDoa- 
the  local  Governments  and  local  Legislatures,  gall,  are  at  present  in  England,  engaged  in  for- 
shall  be  conferred  upon  the  General  Govern-  warding  the  necessary  negotiations.     It    is 
ment  and  Legislature."  believed  that  the  ancient  company  to  whom 
Discussion  has,  however,  arisen  as  to  the  this  territory  legally  belongs  will  not  be  in- 
relative  powers  of  the  local  and  General  Gov-  duced  to  surrender  their  rights  at  a  less  cost  to 
emments  and  Legislatures,  Mends  of  the  former  the  Dominion  than  $5,000,000. 
affecting  to  see  a  disposition  at  headquarters       The  legislation  of  the  several  Parliaments  of 
to  ^*  belittle  '^  them,  as  they  have  somewhat  the  Dominion,  federal  and  local,  has  been,  so 
forcibly  expressed  it.    Hence  Mr.  Dunkin,  a  fiar,  carefully  consistent  with  the  general  wel- 
prominent  member  of  the  Quebec  Administra-  fare,  if  we  except  an  apparent  unwillingness  in 
tion,  announced  in  his  place  in  the  Legislature  Quebec  to  encourage  immigration, 
in  1867  that  ^^none  of  the  functions  of  the       Prominent  among  the  measures  of  the  Fed- 
Provinces  have  a  municipal  character.    They  eralorDominionParliamentof  1868,  stands  the 
are  not  derived  from  the  Dominion ;  they  are  Post-office  Act,  which  repeals  the  material 
not  dependent  on  the  Dominion ;  their  author-  provisions   of  all  previously-existing   postal 
ity  is  not  subordinate  to  the  Dominion.    It  has  laws  in  the  former  Provinces,  and  assimilates 
far  more  the  character  of  coordination.'*    But  the  regulations  and  rates  throughout  the  Do- 
some  months'  refiection  would  seem  to  have  minion.    The  rate  of  local  postage  has  been 
modified  Mr.  Dunkin's  view — ^bringing  it  more  reduced  from  five  cents  to  three,  and  the  Post- 
in  harmony  with  Sir  John  A.  MacDonald's —  master-General  has  effected  an  arrangement 
for,  in  a  recent  speech,  we  find  him  affirming  with  the  United  States,  reducing  the  postage 
that  ^^  he  never  entertained  a  thought  of  claim-  between  that  country  and  Canada  from  ten 
ing  any  undue  importance  or  jurisdiction  for  cents  to  six.    Post-office  savings  banks  have 
the  local  governments.    The localgovemments  been  authorized  and  established.    Another  im- 
had  subordinate  functions  to  the  General  Gov-  portant  postal  event  has  been  the  withdrawal 
emment,  but  no  one  could  deny  that  they  had  of  the  Cunard  boats  from  the  route  between 
some  coordinate  powers,  and  that  was  all  he  Liverpool  and  Boston,  via  Halifax,  by  which 
ddmed.''    Trouble  of  a  more  serious  nature,  the  provinces  of  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Bmns- 
amounting  almost  to  alarm,  prevails  in  another  wick  were  deprived  of  direct  postal  commnni- 
quarter  of  the  Dominion.    The  people  of  Nova  cation  with  Great  Britain.    But  the  Canadian 
Scotia  have  from  the  beginning  been  opposed  Government  has  since  entered  into  a  contract — 
to  that  province  being  included  in  the  Confed-  which  commenced  on  the  Ist  of  July  last,  and 
eracy,  and  have,  by  protest  and  remonstrance,  is  to  continue  for  three  years — with  the  In- 

in  various  forms,  denied  the  right  of  the  local  — — — — r — — — -.   -_ r — ri 

Parliament  to  sanction  the  anntilling  of  their  o^^f£\^l}  S^^^SSi^Q^SSL^S.  JS"oK 

ancient  Constitution — ^holdmg  to  the  doctrme  talned  Bach  an  extent  of  flscal  and  other  conoemlfms  for 

of  Locke,  that  "the  Legislature  can  have  no  Nova  Scotu  ••  to  warwnt  in  his  own  jndgoent^hte 

"    ^^T^  !r         ^^'^  '»^6«»»''^«  ^'«»"  ""'^"v  acceptance  of  a  place  in  the  Cabinet.    He  hat  retorned  to 

Eower  to  transfer  their  authority  of  making  Koya  Scotia  to  seek  reflection  to  the  Honae  of  Commons 

iws,  or  to  place  it  m  other  hands."    This  op-  p?^«f  ^^  circmnatoncei.  Writing  flwrn  Porti^d  <« 

-r^^^uir.^  ^Jf\^^  ♦ii^  TT*>«    Tr^ATvT^  TT^^r^   «^  rXi  M"  ^aj  hooie,  to  a  Mend  in  Montreal,  he  aara:  "  I  did 

position,  led  by  tne  Hon.  Josepn  Howe,  an  old  ^ot  take  office,  thongh  it  had  been  open  to  melbr  eighteen 

and  able  politician,  completely  controlled  the  months,  till  my  oonntiy^a  ikir  claim  to  readjustment  of 

^lA/»finna  wYii/>K  hftvA  nor^nrrp^  mnoes  nrmfMlprA.  ^^  Bcheme  waa  admitted,  and  nntU  Gladatone'a  CabtneV, 

elections  wnicn  nave  occuwea  since  conieaera-  ^j^j^  j^j^  ^^j^^  ^  ^^  coDnaelled  peace  and  reftiaed  — 

tion,  and  still  contmuet  formidable;  but,  as  peaL'* 
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man  Steamship  Oom^any,  to  perform  this  ser-  an  opportunity  of  retaming  to  their  conntry." 
Tice,  bj  calling  fortnightly  at  Halifax  for  mails  P<0r  contrOy  it  may  be  stated  that  the  Catholic 
and  passengers,  on  their  voyages  to  and  from  Bishop  of  Burlington,  Yt.,  lately  applied,  in 
the  United  Songdom.  Important  laws  respect-  the  city  of  Quebec,  for  Prench-Canadian  priests 
ing  customs,  public  works,  the  civil  service,  to  oo6perate  with  him  in  ministering  to  their 
the  militia,  marine,  and  fisheries,  and  an  *^  Act  countrymen  residing  in  the  United  States,  of 
respectiog  the  currency,''  have  also  passed.*  whom,  he  says,  there  are  not  less,  in  the  ag- 
Cap.  40  of  the  militia  law  makes  provision  gregate,  than  half  a  million;  "that  they  are 
for  works  of  fortification  and  defence.  Power  stilfpressing  forward  at  an  average  of  a  thou- 
is  taken  to  raise  £1,000,000  for  such  works^  sand  per  week,"  and  that  he  "  desired  to  sup- 
under  the  guarantee  of  the  imperial  treasury,  ply  them  with  priests,  speaking  their  own  lan- 
io  rank  next  after  the  Intercolonial  Railway  guage  and  participating  in  thdr  ideas,  on  the 
Loan,  and  to  be  expended  on  the  works  at  St  soil  to^whicn  they  have  become  attached." 
John,  N.  B.,  Montreal,  and  points  farther  west.  In  New  Brunswick,  the  legislation  embraces 
The  Currency  Act  provides  that  if  the  Con-  collection  and  management  of  revenue,  roads 
gress  of  the  United  States  adopt  tbe  basis  of  and  bridges,  county  courts,  and  an  act  which 
the  International  Monetary  Conference,  mak*  exempts  homesteads,  not  exceeding  in  value 
ing  the  American  half-eagle  equal  to  the  six  hundred  doUars,  from  seizure  for  debt,  or 
Fr^Lch  twenty-five  franc  piece,  then,  by  proc-  cause  of  action  accnung  after  the  passing  of  said 
lamation,  the  same  currency  will  be  adopted  act.  The  principal  measure  in  Nova  Scotia 
in  the  Dominion.  It  it  also  provided  that  the  relates  to  its  leading  interests,  sold  and  coal 
Governor  may  order  that  silver  coins  of  the  mines.  And  besides  the  general  act,  not  less 
United  States  be  received  as  legal  tender  in  than  thirty-five  '^  gold-mining  companies  " 
Quebec,  Ontario,  and  New  Brunswick.  A  were  incorporated— capital  from  fittj  tnousand 
marked  feature  in  the  legislation  of  Ontario  is  to  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  each — and 
a  measure  in  favor  of  immigrant  settlers,  eight  companies  for  *^coal  mining,"  capital 
^'Free  grants  and  homesteads "  are  authorized  from  one  nundred  thousand  doll^  to  five 
to  be  given  in  several  extensive  districts,  and  hundred  thousand  dollars, 
it  is  humanely  regulated  that^  *^  upon  the  death  But  the  proceeding  of  paramount  interest  in 
of  the  locatee,  the  land  so  giv^i  passes  to  his  the  Dominion  in  the  past  year  is  the  enact- 
widow,  unless  she  prefers  to  accept  her  dower  ment  authorizing  the  Intercolonial  Bail  way, 
in  itw  The  land  cannot  be  alienated  or  mort-  and  the  commencement,  accordingly,  of  that 
gaged  until  the  patent  issues,  nor  within  twenty  great  work.  This  road  is  to  confederation  as 
years  of  the  location,  without  consent  of  the  the  keystone  to  the  arch.  Without  it  there 
wife,  if  living.  Nor  shall  it  be  liable  during  could  be  no  union,  and  without  the  union  the 
that  twenty  years  to  be  sold  under  execution  British  Government  would  never  guarantee  the 
for  any  debt,  except  a  mortgage  or  pledge,  necessary  loan  of  £8,000,000.  The  imperial 
after  the  patent  issues."  An  act  "  respecting  act  authorizing  this  loan  provides  thus :  ^*  The 
gold  and  silver  mines"  also  passed;  and  the  commissioners  of  her  Majesty's  Treasury  shall 
genius  of  the  people  (ohiefiy  of  English  and  not  give  any  guarantee  under  this  Act,  unless 
Scotch  birth  and  origin)  is  shown  by  a  law  re-  and  until  an  Act  of  the  Parliament  of  Canada 
lating  to  the  municipal  institutions  of  the  Prov-  has  been  passed,  within  two  years  after  the 
ince,  in  which  previously-existing  laws  are  care-  union  of  Canada  under  the  British  North 
folly  and  minutely  altered  and  improved.  The  America  Act,  1867,  providing,  to  the  satisfao- 
Qaebec  Legislature  has  shown  no  disposition  tion  of  one  of  her  Majesty's  principal  Secre- 
te encourage  emigration  to  that  province  from  taries  of  State,  as  follows : 
Europe.  This  is,  no  doubt,  owing  \o  the  ^^  1.  For  the  construction  of  the  railway, 
natural  desire  to  preserve  intact  the  power  of  '^  2.  For  the  use  of  the  railway  at  all  times 
the  French  element.  Much  anxiety  is  evinced  for  Her  Mf^esty's  militaiy  and  other  service, 
to  induce  French  Canadians  from  the  old  and  "  Nor  unless  and  until  the  line  in  which  the 
thickly-settled  districts  to  take  possession  of  railway  is  to  be  constructed  has  been  approved 
the  unsettled,  or  crown  lands ;  and  to  this  end  by  one  of  her  Majesty's  Principal  Secretaries 
*' colonization  roads"  are  being  constructed  of  State."  The  main  object  of  this  clause  was 
to  a  considerable  extent,  exclusively  by  the  to  oblige  the  Dominion  Parliament  to  adopt  a 
Government,  and  aid  tendered  to  municipalitiea  line  marked  out  some  years  since  by  M^jor 
for  a  like  purpose.  It  is  also  known  that  ageur  Bobinson,  an  imperial  ofScer,  running  by  the 
cies  are  at  W(Nrk  to  induce  French-Canadian  em-  Gulf  shore  as  far  north  as  possible  m>m  the 
igrants  to  the  United  States  to  return.  Asa  American  frontier.  This  line  has  been  adopted, 
result  of  this  movement,  addresses  from  many  the  sanction  of  the  Secretary  of  State  obtained 
of  those  emigrants,  residkig  in  the  Northern  accordingly,  railway  commissioners  appointed, 
States,  have  mtely  been  presented,  praying  that  as  directed  by  the  Dominion  Act,  ana  tenders 
""the  Parliament  of  Quebec  will  fiirnish  them  for  contracts  called  for.    There  are  two  pro- 

visions  in  the  law  evidently  directed  against 

^The  Coftoms  Act,  eoiiBitting  of  one  hondrad  and  Jobbing,  viz. :  "All  contracts  for  over  $10,000 

te'l.SSSSio'JrSSSSiriSJSSS^'J^U'g  to  ^  '^^^^  to  *^^  Go7i™or  5"  ^T"^  fo"" 

geneiml  code,  and  making  the  tariff  vniform.  ^proval.    No  member  of  Paruament  can  be 
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an  officer  or  a  contractor  nnder  the  commis-  Jnly  4,  1794 ;  died  in  Detroit,  Mich.,  Jane  26, 
doners.''  Heliable  figures  as  to  finance  and  1868.  He  was  of  Bevolntionary  stock,  his 
trade  in  the  Dominion  since  its  formation  could  grandfather  having  been  a  distinguished  patriot 
not  be  obtained  up  to  a  recent  date,  the  official  and  chaplain  of  the  Rrst  Congress  of  the  Urn- 
answer  to  a  request  for  particulars  being,  ^^The  ted  States.  His  father  was  a  merchant,  and 
accounts  of  the  Dominion  and  of  the  Provinces,  for  nine  years  Comptroller-General  of  PenngjI- 
for  the  first  year  of  the  Union,  are  not  yet  vania.  He  early  developed  a  passion  for  learning, 
ready  for  publication."  It  may  be  interesting,  and  graduated  with  honor  from  the  University 
however,  to  state  that  the  ordinary  revenue  of  Pennsylvania  at  the  early  age  of  nzteen.  The 
of  all  the  Provinces  the  year  before  confedera-  ensuing  autumn  he  entered  the  Theological 
tion  was  $15,842,880 ;  the  ordinary  expend!-  Seminary  in  New  York  City,  then  under  the 
ture  was  $15,227,168.  The  imports  for  the  care  of  the  celebrated  Dr.  John  M.  Mason,  and 
same  year  were  $84,000,000,  including*  about  after  a  four  years'  course  there  was  licensed  k 
$6,000,000  of  coin  and  bullion;  the  exports,  April,  1815,  by  the  Presbytery  of  Philadelphia. 
$65,000,000,  including  $8,000,000  of  specie.  In  December  of  the  same  year  he  was  called 

The  united  debt  of  the  former  Provinces  of  to  the  pastorate  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 

Canada,  and  the  Provinces  of  New  Brunswick  in  Carlisle,  Pa.,  and  soon  after  his  settlement 

and  Nova  Scotia,  at  the  time  of  the  Union,  there  married  a  daughter  of  the  celebrated 

was  not  less  than  $90,000,000— $75,000,000  Divie  Bethune.    He  remained  in  this  pastorate 

for  the  former,  and  $15,000,000  for  the  latter  for  nineteen  years,  and  then  accepted  a  call  to 

— ^to  which  will  be  added,  almost  immediately,  the  Fifth  Presbyterian  Church  of  rhiladelphia, 

at  least  $28,000,000  for  Intercolonial  Bulway,  as  successor  to  Rev.  T.  H.  Skinner,  D.  D.  Two 

fortifications,  and  purchase  of  northwest  terri-  y^rs  later  he  was  called   to  the  Broadwaj 

tory.    This  will  be  no  small  total  for  a  popu-  Tabernacle,  New  York,  but  remained  there 

lation  of  not  more  than  four  millions  to  grapple  but  a  single  year,  when  he  again  removed  in 

with;  and  should  the  population  not  increase  October,  1888,  to  Detroit,  Mich.,  and  became 

more  rapidly  than  at  present^  and  a  ftirther  pastor  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  in  that 

infiux  of  British  capital  not  take  place,  there  city.    Here  he  found  his  home,  and  remained 

would  be  little  justification  for  an  early  expen-  till  the  close  of  his  ministry  and  life.    He  was 

diture  for  enlarging  canals,  and  an  extension  well  adapted  for  such  a  post,  and  for  thirty 

of  railways — objects  of  lively  interest  at  pres-  years  he  was  a  pillar  of  strength  in  all  great 

ent  to  a  mercantile  party  in  the  Dominion.  measures  of  reform  and  progress.     Michigan 

There  are  twenty-six  chartered  banks  in  the  and  the  whole  Northwest  owe  much  to  him 

four  Provinces,  viz.,  in  Ontario,  six;  Quebec,  for  his  broad  views,  his  untiring  zeal,  and  his 

eleven ;  New  JBrunswick,  four ;  Nova  Scotia,  hearty  cooperation  in  all  movements  for  the 

five;  capital  varying  from  $60,000  to  $6,000,000.  promotion  of  education,  science,  and  philan- 

The  total  authorized  capital  is  $88,000,000,  the  thropy.    Few  men  in  our  country  were  so  ftUy 

greater  part  of  which  is  paid  up.    In  March  conversant  with  all  departments  of  science,  or 

last  the  oldest  bank  in  Ontario  was  obliged  to  possessed  so  wide  and  liberal  culture.    He  waa 

suspend,  and  become  amalgamated  with  the  particularly  well  versed  in  aU  the  branches  of 

Merchants'  Bank,  two-thirds  of  its  capital  stock  physical  science :  astronomy,  meteorology,  ge- 

of  $4,000,000  disappearing  in  the  process.    In  ology,  mineralogy,  geography,  and  chemistry, 

November  the  Commercial  Bank  of  St.  John^s,  and  aU  the  departments  of  natural  philosophj, 

New  Brunswick,  failed,  causing  a  severe  finan-  were  subjects  of  constant  study  and  observation 

cial  crisis.    A  number  of  failures  of  wholesale  with  him,  and  he  was  the  peer  of  the  special 

honses  in  Quebec  has  had  a  most  prejudicial  cultivators  of  each,  in  his  thorough  knowledge 

effect  on  credit  and  business  generally.    A  re-  of  them.  As  a  preacher  he  was  able,  eloqnent, 

cent  report  of  one  of  the  banks  in  Montreal,  logical,  and  often  profound;  as  a  writer,  the 

referring  to  these  failures,  says :  "  Commercial  master  of  a  clear,  vigorous,  and  brilliant  style, 

morality  appears  so  singularly  debased,  that  a  often  ori^i^nal,  and  always  interesting  by  ^® 

large  portion  of  the  community  seem  to  con-  wide  range  of  illustration  he  could  bring  to 

sider  it  not  dishonorable  to  become  bankrupt,  embellish  his  argument.    Possessing  a  strong 

or  even  fraudulently  bankrupt,  as  a  means  to  will,  extraordinary  moral  courage,  and  yet  great 

encich  themselves."    This  does  not  apply  so  tenderness  and  gentleness,  he  exerted,  perhaps, 

much  to  the  west,  where  there  has  been  a  con-  a  more  powerftil  influence  than  any  preacher  in 

tinned  growth  of  prosperity,  owing  to  a  series  the  Northwest  In  the  late  war,  he  was  <^^P?P*^ 

of  abundant  harvests.  nous  for  his  patriotism,  and  seconded,  with  au 

The  political  government  of  the  Dominion  his  eloquence  and  fervor,  the  efforts  to  ^^^^ 

continues  the  same  as  at  the  outset.  Sir  John  the  number  of  our  troops  in  the  field,  and  tn 

A.  MaoDonald  the  presiding  genius.     Lord  measures  adopted  to  provide  for  the  sick  ^ 

Monck  has  been  replaced  as  Governor-General  wounded  soldiers  and  their  families,  ^^^^^v ' 

by  Sir  John  Toung,  baronet,  etc.,  a  man  of  standing  his  age,  he  went  repeatedly  to  tn 

high  reputation  as  an  administrator.  battle-field  as  a  delegate  of  the  Ohristi^  ^f^^' 

DUFFIELD,  Rev.  Geoboe,  D.  D.,  an  Amen-  mission,  and  ministered  to  the  wounded,  aweu 

can  Presbyterian  clergyman,  scholar,  and  au-  in  burying  the  dead,  and  performed  labort  iro 

thor,  bom  in  Strasburg,  Lancaster  County,  Pa.,  which  many  younger  men  would  have  shnm 
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Dr.  Daffield  has  left  bnt  few  memorials  of  his  tamping.  The  ojlinder  was  blown  with  saoh 
rare  abilities  and  his  profomid  scholarship  be-  violence  agunst  a  three-qnarter  inch  boiler 
hind  him.  Two  or  three  volnmes,  not  of  great  plate  at  some  distance  as  to  break  it.  As  a 
dze,  a  score  or  more  of  occasional  sermons  and  test  of  safety,  a  box  containing  abont  8  lb.  of 
ad^esaes,  man  J  able  contributions  to  theologi-  dynamite  (eqnal  in  power  to  80  lb.  of  gnn- 
cal  and  literary  reviews,  and  a  volume,  as  yet  powder)  was  placed  over  a  fire,  where  it 
nnpublished,  of  reminiscences  of  his  own  life  slowly  bnmed  away ;  and  another  box,  with 
and  times,  are  all  his  contributions  to  posthu-  the  same  quantity,  was  hurled  from  a  height 
moos  fame.  of  more  than  60  feet  on  the  rock  below,  no 
DYyAMTTE.  The  dynamite  of  M.  Kobel  explosion  ensuing  from  the  concussion  sus- 
is  nothing  but  nitro-glycerine  absorbed  in  tained.  At  Stockholm,  a  weight  of  200  lb. 
highly  porous  silica.  It  consists  of  75  per  cent  was  dropped  from  a  height  of  20  feet  on  a  box 
of  nitro-glycerine  and  25  per  cent,  of  porous  containing  dynamite,^  which  it  smashed,  of 
flilica.  Hence  it  appears  to  possess  only  three-  course,  yet  no  explosion  took  place.  Such  a 
fourths  of  the  power  of  nitro-glycerine,  the  test  dan  leave  no  doubt  that  dynamite  offers 
specific  gravity  of  both  substances  being  very  sufficient  safety  against  concussion  for  all  prac- 
nearly  the  same.  But,  practically,  there  is  no  tical  purposes ;  and  a  Prussian  military  com- 
advantage  in  the  greater  concentration  of  power  mission  recently  reported  that  it  appears  to  be 
of  nitro-glycerine.  It  ought  not  to  be  poured  the  safest  of  all  known  explosives.  The  great- 
direct  into  the  borehole,  since  it  easily  causes  est  drawback  on  nitro-glycerine  is  its  liquid 
accidents  by  leaking  into  crevices,  where  it  form. 

explodes  under  the  miners^  tools.    It  must,  Nearly  all  the  calamities  caused  by  nitro- 

therefore,  be  used  in  cartridges,  which  leave  glycerine  have  been  owing  to  leakage,  which, 

considerable  windage;  whereas  dynamite,  being  for  practical  reasons,  it  is  very  difficult  to  pre- 

Bomewhat  pasty,  easily  yields  to  the  slightest  vent,  and  are,  therefore,  indirectiy  chargeable 

pressure,  so  as  completely  to  fiU  up  the  sides  to  its  liquid  state.    A  substance  sensitive  to 

of  the  borehole,  and  leave  no  windage  what-  concussion,  unless  it  is  quite  unmanageable,  like 

ever.    For  this  reason  a  given  height  of  dyna-  chloride  of  nitrogen,  can  easily  be  protected 

mite  charge  in  a  hole  will  contain  quite  as  against  accidents  by  wrapping  it  in  a  soft  ma- 

mnch  nitro-glycerine  as  when  the  latter  is  used  terial;  but  if  that  substance  is  a  liquid  and  a 

in  its  pure  liquid  state.    As  a  test  of  the  power,  leakage  takes  place,  it  becomes  subject  to  tho 

a  cylinder,  of  11-inch  diameter  and  12-inch  danger  of  direct  percussion ;  and  if  nitro-gly- 

height,  of  best  scrap-iron,  and  out  off  a  shaft,  oerine  in  that  condition  becomes  exposed  to 

was  bored  through  the  centre  with  a  1-inch  the  sun's  rays,  the  heat  which  it  takes  up  ren- 

borer,  and  a  charge  of  six  ounces  was  put  in  with-  ders  it  so  sensitive  as  to  become  dangerous 

cot  securing  either  end  by  any  sort  of  plug  or  under  the  slightest  blow. 
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EAETHQUAEES.  The  year  1868  was  re- 
markable for  the  number,  the  wide-spread  dis- 
tribution, and  the  highly  destructive  effects  of 
the  earthquakes  which  occurred.  They  were 
characterixed  by  a  great  variety  of  sublime  and 
wonderful  phenomena,  rivalling  in  all  respects 
the  most  violent  earthquakes  of  which  history 
has  made  record. 

In  the  hland  of  Bawail— The  first  of  these 
terrestrial  convulsions  worthy  of  special  men- 
tion commenced  on  the  27th  of  March,  in  the 
island  of  Hawaii,  one  of  the  Sandwich  Islands. 
On  that  day  the  great  volcano,  Mauna  Loa,  be- 
gan to  eject  immense  columes  of  lava,  and 
simultaneously  shocks  of  earthquake  set  in. 
Daring  twelve  days  succeeding  there  were  (esti- 
mated) two  thousand  shocks,  followed  at  inter- 
vals by  fearful  tidal  waves,  destroying  villages 
and  large  numbers  of  their  inhabitants.  The 
first  outpouring  of  lava  came  down  the  moun- 
tm-fflde  in  a  broad  stream  several  feet  deep, 
and  travelled  with  such  rapidity,  that  a  family 
living  in  its  path,  two  miles  from  the  point 
where  it  broke  out,  had  barely  time  to  escape, 
taking  with  them  only  their  clothes.    The  lava 


pushed  onward  toward  the  eea,  which  it  en- 
tered, driving  the  water  back  with  great  vio- 
lence, and  forming  a  point  or  artificial  tongue 
of  land,  at  least  one  mile  in  length.  The  smoke 
thrown  out  of  Mauna  Loa  at  this  time  rose  to 
a  height  (estimated)  of  seven  and  four-fifttis 
miles,  obscuring  every  thing  for  a  great  dis- 
tance around,  excepting  when  bright  spirals 
of  flame  shot  up  from  the  mouth  of  the  volcano. 
Th^severest  shock  occurred  on  the  2d  of  April. 
At  the  village  of  Waischina  the  earth  burst  open, 
and  a  tidal  wave  rushed  in  with  great  velocity, 
sweeping  over  the  tops  of  the  high  cocoanut- 
trees  and  carrying  death  and  destruction  in  its 
train.  Vast  bodies  of  earth  were  torn  from  the 
mountain-side  and  thrown  to  considerable  dis- 
tances. It  was  reported  that  the  slope  and  part 
of  the  summit  of  a  mountain,  fifteen  hundred 
feet  high,  were  lifted  up  by  the  earthquake  and 
hurled  over  the  tops  of  the  trees  to  a  distance 
of  over  one  thousand  feet.  On  one  side  of 
Mauna  Loa  a  singular  eruption  of  moist  day 
occurred,  covering  a  space  about  two  miles 
and  three-quarters  long  and  one  mile  broad. 
This  was  followed  by  an  immense  stream  of 
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water.    Loftj  precipices  were  levelled  to  the  playing  with  terrific  fury,  throwing  blood-red 

ground,  and,   in  places  where  the  earth  had  lava  and  huge  stones,  some  as  large  as  ahonse, 

been  formerly  smooth  and  unbroken  for  miles  to  a  height  varying  constantly  from  five  him- 

around,  the  surface  was  rent  asunder  and  up-  dred  to  a  thousand  feet.    From  the  lower  side 

heaved,  and  gigantic  chasms  and  cliffs  left,  of  the  crater  a  stream  of  liquid,  rolling,  boiling 

The  entire  topographical  appearance  of  the  lava  poured  out  and  ran  down  the  plate&o, 

country   round    about    was    so    completely  then  down  the  sides  of  the  pail  (following  the 

changed,  that  those  who  lived  in  the  desolated  track  of  the  government  road),  then  along  the 

district  could  not  afterward  recognize  or  point  foot  of  the  pail  or  precipice  five  miles  to  the 

out  the  localities  with  which  they  were  former-  sea.    This  river  of  fire  varied  from  five  hnn- 

ly  familiar.    Fortunately,  that  pfurt  of  the  island  dred  to  twelve  hundred  or  fifteen  hundred  feet 

was  but  sparsely  inhabited,  and  the  lands  were  in  width,  and  when  it  is  known  that  the  descent 

not  under  general  cultivation.    The  new  crater  is  two  thousand  feet  in  five  miles,  the  state- 

of  Mauna  Loa,  formed  on  the  27th  of  March,  ment  that  it  ran  at  the  rate  of  ten  miles  an 

was  over  two  miles  in  circumference.    In  ad-  hour  will  not  be  doubted.    The  shock  of  April 

dition  to  the  one  mile  of  land  formed  (as  al-  2d,  says  the   same  writer,  destroyed  everj 

ready  mentioned)  by  the  lava  driving  back  the  church  and  nearly  every  dwelling  in  the  whole 

sea,  another  stream  poured  down  the  moun-  district.    From  ten  to  twelve  o^clock  of  that 

tain,  striking  the  water  with  a  tremendous  day  there  had  been  service  in  the  large  chnrch 

shock,  and  extended  into  the  sea  to  a  distance  in  Waiohinu,  and  it  was  crowded  with  people. 

of  about  three  miles.    At  this  time  a  very  Only  four  hours  after  they  left  the  hesYj  shock 

severe  shock  occurred,  and  immediately  after  came,  the  walls  tumbled  in,  and  the  roof  fell 

an  island  nearly  four  hundred  feet  in  height  fiat — ^all  the  work  of  twenty  seconds.   At  tbe 

rose  above  the  water^  and  was  soon  joined  to  same  instant  every  man,  woman,  and  child 

the  island  of  Hawaii  by  the  stream  of  lava,  were  thrown  from  their  feet.    Horses  and  cat- 

The  base  of  the  volcano  presented,  after  the  tie  dropped  down  as  if  dead.    A  man  riding 

shocks,  a  most  barren  and  desolate  aspect,  the  on  horseback  had  his  horse  stumble  under  him 

gases  arising  fi*om  the  rent  earth  having  com-  so  suddenly  that  he  found  himself  and  horse 

pletely  destroyed  all  vegetation.    The  shocks  lying  flat  on  the  ground  before  the  thought  of 

were  felt  in  all  of  the  Sandwich  Islands,  but  an  earthauake  entered  his  mind.    The  earth 

only  in  Hawaii  were  the  effects  disastrous,  opened  all  through  the  district*,  and  in  soine 

The  violent  and  dangerous  period  of  the  earth-  places    caused   dangerous   fissures,  while  in 

quakes  lasted  about  twelve  days.     The  loss  others  it  closed  up  again.    An  incident  which 

of  life  was  reported  to  be  as  follows:  In  the  ought  not  to  be  omitted  is  the  shower  of  ashes 

village  of  Paliuka,  thirty-three;  at  Mokaka,  wMch  preceded  the  eruption.    During  Men- 

thirteen ;  at  Punalua,  four ;  at  Honah,  twenty-  day  night,  prior  to  the  eruption,  the  gromid 

seven ;  at  Varulo,  three — ^total,  80.    AH  of  the  throughout  the  district  was  covered  with  a 

persons  killed   or  injured  were  native  Ua-  coating  of  fine  sand  and  light  pumice-stone, 

waiians.    The  loss  of  property  was  estimated  of  a  light-yellowish  color.    Where  this  shower 

at  about  $500,000.    Animals  especially  suf-  of  sand  and  pumice-stone  came  from  is  nn- 

fered  by  the  poisonous  gases  emitted  during  known,   but  probably  from    some  vent-hole 

the  eruption.    At  Keaiwa  a  thousand  domesti-  near  the  crater.    The  sufferings  and  alarm  ex- 

Gated  animals  were  kiUed  by  this  cause.  perienced  by  the  residents  of  Kau,  daring  the 

Some  of  the  details  presented  in  the  fore-  two  weeks  that  the  earthquakes  and  eniptions 

going  account  are  calculated  to  tax  the  credu-  continued  prior  to  their  leaving,  appear  to 

lity  of  readers,  but  they  are  confirmed  by  the  have  been  great.    Night  after  ni^t  they  were 

testimony  of  eye-witnesses  of  the  catastrophes,  compelled  to  sleep  on  the  mountain-ridge  back 

and  others  who  visited  the  scene  after  the  oo-  of  the  village,  exposed  to  the  damp  winds  and 

curfences  to  gather  the  facts.    One  visitor,  rain  from  the  sea,  subsisting  on  taro  and  fishes 

who  ascended  a  ridge  of  the  mountain,  April  when  they  could  get  these,  or  fasting  when 

10th,  says  that  the  valley  itself  was  floored  they  could  not 

over  witii  a  pavement  of  fresh  lava,  from  ten        Another  observer  visited  the  crater  of  Ki- 

to  twenty  feet  deep,  which  appeared  to  have  lauea  (the  summit  of  Mauna  Loa)  after  the 

been  the  first  thrown  out,  and  came  from  a  earthquakes  were  all  over,  and  describes  the 

crater  about  ten  miles  up  the  mountain,  which  changes  which  had  been  wrought  in  the  ap- 

burst  out  on  Tuesday,  April  Tth.    This  crater  pearance  of  the  mountain  and  crater.   He 

and  stream  had  ceased  flowing,  and  the  lava  says  that  on  the  west  and  northeast  side, 

was  rapidly  cooling,  so  that  the  visitors  ven-  where  the  fire  had  been  most  active  before  the 

tured  to  stand  on  it,  though  at  the  risk  of  bum-  great  earthquake  of  April  2d,  the  falling  masses 

ing  their  boots  and  being  choked  by  the  sul-  probably  had  been  at  once  melted  by  the  lava, 

phurous  gases.    Four  huge  jets  or  fountains  and  carried  off  in  its  stream,  for  the  walls  there 

were  continually  being  thrown  up  out  of  this  remiuned  perpendicular,  as  they  were  before; 

great  crater,  ever  varying  in  size  and  height,  but  that  this  part  of  the  wall  had  lost  portions 

sometimes  apparency  all  joined  together,  and  of  its  mass  was  shown  by  the  deep  crevices 

making  one  continuous  spouting  a  mile  and  a  along  the  western  edge,  and  the  partud  detach* 

half  long.    These  four  grand  fountains  were  ment  in  many  places  of  large  prisms  of  rock. 
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Bnt  it  was  on  the  east  and  northeast  wall  par-  (surf-board)  he  boldly  stniok  out  for  the  shore, 

ticolarlj  that  the  character  of  the  crater  nad  and  landed  safelj  with  the  retom-wave,  which 

undergone  a  change.    Along  the  descent  on  was  from  fifty  to  nxtj  feet  hlffh. 

the  second  ledge  masses  of  rock,  many  of  more  The  last  great  eruption  of  Manna  Loa,  pre- 

than  100  tons  in  weight,  obstmcted  the  path  vions  to  that  of  1868,  occurred  in  1859,  when 

and  formed  abutments  to  the  stone  pillars —  the  volcano  opened  on  itis  northern  flank,  and 

small  battress  hills  similar  to  those  observed  the  lava  flow^  sixty  miles  tiirough  a  desolate 

in  front  of  the  high  basaltic  wall  in  Koolau,  region  before  reaching  the  sea. 

Oahu.    SO)  also,  in  the  deep  crater  itself^  the  In  South  Ameriea, — ^The  earthquakes  in  the 

eastern  wiJl  had  lost  most  of  its  perpendicular  Sandwich  Islands,  terrible  as  they  were,  were 

dip,  and  become  shelving,  in  part    The  crater  but  trifling  compared  with  those  which  visited 

itself  was  entirely  devoid  of  liquid  lava ;  no  in-  portions  of  South  America,  commencing  on 

candescence  anywhere ;  pitchy  darkness  hov-  the  18th  of  August    Hie  statements  which 

ered  over  the  abyss ;  white  vapors  of  steam  follow  are  prepared  fh)m  various  narratives 

issoed  from  the  floor  in  a  hundred  places,  but  of  persons  who  were  on  the  spot  at  the  time 

of  those  stifling,  sulphurous,  and  acid  gases,  of  the  calamity : 

fonnerly  so  oveipowering  in  the  neighborhood  The  first  shock  (in  Peru)  was  felt  at  5^  p.  ii. 
of  the  lakes  and  ovens,  only  the  faintest  trace  It  was  preceded  by  a  rumbling  sound.    Aii  eye- 
was  perceived  here  and  there.    The  heat  was  witness  at  Arica  says  that  the  hour  was  that 
nowhere  so  great  that  the  visitor  could  not  when  by  custom  most  of  the  inhabitants  had 
keep  his  footing  for  a  minute  or  more,  although  Just  closed  their  diuly  labors  and  were  at  their 
in  many  places  it  would  forbid  the  touch  of  homes.    The  instant  the  startling  indications 
the  bare  hand.    The  great  South  Lake  was  of  an  earthquake  were  felt  there  was  a  general 
transformed  into  a  vast  pit,  more  than  five  rush  for  uncovered  spaces,  which  were  reached 
handred  feet  deep,  the  sohd  eastern  wall  pro-  by  many  uninjured,  but  not  by  all.    The  streets 
jecting  far  over  the  hollow  below,  while  the  became  a  scene  of  terror.    All  the  houses  in 
remaining  sides  fell  off  with  a  shairp  indina-  the  city  trembled  like  a  person  affected  with 
tion.   More  than  two-thirds  of  the  old  floor  the  ague.    Then  they  surged,  and  some  of 
of  Kilanea  had  caved  in  and  sunk  from  one  them  fell  to  pieces  witii  craui  aiter  crash.    At 
handred  to  three  hundred  feet  below  the  level  this  juncture,  when  the  undulations  were  ac- 
of  the  remaming  floor.    The  depression  em-  tive,  the  earth  opened  in  several  places  in  long 
braced  the  whole  western  haL^  and  infringed  and  almost  regular  lines.    The  fissures  were 
in  a  semicircular  line  on  a  considerable  por-  from  one  to  three  inches  in  width.    The  sensa- 
tion of  the  other  half.    It  was  greatest  in  the  tion,  was  distinct,  as  though  something  were 
northern,  and  rather  gradual  and  gentle  in  the  rolling  underneath.    From  every  fissure  there 
sonthem  portion.  belched  forth  dry  earth  like  dust,  which  was 
Regarding  the  tidal  ,wave,  another  writer  followed  by  a  stifling  gas.    Owing  to  the  dem- 
states  that  at  Punalua,  at  the  moment  of  the  olition  of  buildings  and  the  general  destmo- 
siioek  of  April  2d,  it  seemed  as  if  an  immense  tion  of  all  kinds  of  property,  and  the  dust 
quantity  of  lava  had  been  discharged  into  the  thrown  out,  as  well  as  that  set  in  motion  by 
sea  some  distance  from  the  shore,  for  almost  the  general  tumult,  a  dense  cloud  was  formed 
in^tantiy  a  terrible  conmiotion  arose,  the  water  over  the  city  and  obscured  the  light.    Beneath 
bailing  and  tossing  furiously.    Shortly  after-  the  cloud  was  the  gas,  which  severely  op- 
irard  a  tremendous  wave  was  sweeping  up  on  pressed  every  living  creature,  and  would  have 
he  shore,  and  when  it  receded  there  was  noth-  suffocated  all  if  it  had  lingered  longer  station- 
og  left  of  Punalua.    Every  house,  the  big  ary  than  it  did,  which  was  only  about  ninety 
lone  church,  even  the  cocoanut-trees — all  but  seconds.    The  undulations  were  three  in  num- 
wo— were  washed  away.    All  persons  who  ber.     Each   succeeding  one  was  of  greater 
rere  out  flshing  at  the  time  perished,  and  magnitude  than  the  former.    When  the  undu- 
oany  of  those  a^ore.    A  huge  chasm  opened,  lations  ceased,  the  cloud  of  dust  ascended  and 
naming  from  the  sea  up  into  the  mountain,  dispersed,  and  light  was  restored.    Then  quakes 
^own  which,  it  is  said,  lava,  mud,  trees,  ferns,  at  short  intervals  succeeded,  as  though  subter- 
and  rocks  were  rushing  out  into  the  sea.    At  ranean  explosions  were  takmg  place.    At  this 
the  time  of  the  shock  a  man  named  Holoua  time  people  from  all  parts  of  the  city  fled  to  the 
and  his  wife,  living  at  Ninole,  ran  out  of  the  hiUs,  amid  falling  stones  and  timb^s,  which 
lionse  and  started  for  the  hills  above,  but,  re-  descended  from  swaying  walls  and  broadly- 
membering  the  money  he  had  in  the  house,  the  rent  buildings,  just  on  Qie  eve  of  crumbling 
man  left  his  wife  and  returned  to  bring  it  into  perfect  ruin.   Some  were  struck  down  dead 
awaj.    Just  as  he  had  entered  the  house  the  by  the    falling   materials,  and    others  were 
aea  broke  on  the  shore,  and  enveloped  the  maimed,  while  all  were  made  to  stagger  from 
building,  first  washed  it  several  yards  inland,  side  to  side  like  people  in  a  state  of  intoxica- 
and  then,  as  the  wave  receded,  swept  it  off  to  tion.    Many  persons  carried  children  in  their 
sea  with  him  in  it.    Being  a  powerftd  man,  arms,  and  those  who  had  not  these  carried 
and  one  of  the  most  expert  swmmiers  in  that  articles  of  value.    The  avarice  of  some  waa 
r^on,  he  succeeded  in  wrenching  off  a  board  stronger  than  fear,  even  amid  this  terrible  Con- 
or rafter,  and  with  this  as  a  papa  heenulu  fusion,  and  hence  there  were  those  who  de- 
VoL.  vm.— 16     ▲ 
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lajed  their  escape  to  collect  valuables,  man  j  shock  of  earthquake,  and  the  ground  began  to 

of  whom  snfered  for  their  temeritj,  either  hj  shake  from  south  to  north  wil£  bo  great  force 

the  sacrifice  of  their  lives  or  otherwise.    A!s  that  all  the  buildings  began  to  shed  tiieir 

the  rush  for  the  hills  continued,  and  stones  decorations,  and  in  a  few  moments  tumbled  to 

and  materials  of  all  kinds  were  falling,  and  the  ground  themselves.    The  wooden  baild- 

houses  were  crashing,  numerous  people  were  Ings  stood  a  few  seconds  longer  than  their 

struck  down,  and  either  killed  or  dangerously  Btone-buHt  neighbors.    All  at  onoe  the  C17 

hurt.  was  heard — *^ The  seal  the  seal''    Onlookise 

The  number  of  persons  (estimated)  killed  at  toward  the  water,  he  saw  at  a  slance  tlui 
Arica  was  500 ;  and  not  a  house  was  left  un-  he  had  to  move  rapidly  to  the  hills  or  be  ei* 
injured.  All  the  public  edifices  were  destroyed,  gulfed,  for  the  sea  had  risen  to  an  immense 
including  the  custom-house,  which  containea  height.    He  could  not  measure  it    In  an  in- 
$4,000,000  worth  of  goods,  all  of  which  were  stant   it  rushed   impetuously  on  the  shore, 
lost     The  entire  damage  at  Arica  was  esti-  which  was  shaking  from  the  earthquake.  The 
mated  at  about  $12,000,000.    The  waters  rose  vessels  were  at  anchor  in  sight    Thej  were 
to  such  a  height   that  a  tidal  wave,  forty  now  pitched  ruthlessly  northward,  then  south- 
feet  high,  rolled  with  resistless  Airy  upon  the  ward,  and  tossed  thus  to  and  fro  for  some 
ships  in  the  harbor  and  precipitated  them  on  moments  by  waves  about  thirty  feet  high, 
the   main-land,  far  beyond  any  point    ever  when  they  were  cast  ashore  or  dashed  to 
reached  before  by  the  sea.    The  United  States  pieces  on  the  reefs.    Five  different  times  did 
storeship   Fredonia   and   the    United  •  Btates  such  a  wave  rise,  but  the  last  foor  times  its 
steamer  Wateree  were  both  at  anchor  in  the  height  was  less  than  the  first.    Had  the  waves 
harbor  of  Arica,  near  each  other.    After  the  risen  a  few  feet  higher  they  would  hsTe  wash- 
first  shock  had  occurred  on  the  land,  Br.  ed  away  the  upper  portion  of  the  town,  which, 
Dubois,  surgeon,  and  the  paymaster  of  the  however,  has  been  rendered  uninhabitable  by 
Fredonia,  tookNa  boat  and  went  on  shore  to  the  shocks  of  l^e  earth.    These  shocks  o^ 
inquire  for  the  welfare  of  Mends,  and  offer  ourred  on  the  first  day  every  quarter  of  sn 
the  services  of  the  ship.     A  few  moments  hour,  and  on  the  second  day  every  honr. 
after  leaving  the  vessel  a  great  upheaving  of        Among  the  curious  effects  of  the  earthquake, 
the  waters  in  the  bay  conmienced,  and  the  in  the  vicinity  of  Arica,  was  the  reported 
Fredonia,   parting    her    chains,  was    tossed  opening  of  the  earth  and  the  appearance  of  a 
about  at  the  mercy  of  the  sea,  and  was  finally  large  number  of  mummies,  or  dead  bodiea, 
dashed  to  pieces  on  a  reef.    Nothing  of  the  buried  long   ago,  and  preserved  by  Tarioos 
vessel  was   saved.     Her  officers   and  crew,  causes  from  decay.    These  mummies  had  been 
twenty-seven  in  number,  were  lost,  also  Mrs.  buried  in  the  sand  in  a  sitting  posture,  facing 
Dyer,  wife  of  the  lieutenant  conmianding.    The  the  sea,  in  a  cemetery  covering  a  large  area, 
officers  were  Lieutenant  B.  Dyer;  D.  Organ,  Host  of  them  were  described  as  having  been 
master;  J.  G.  Cromwell,  purser ;  and  S.  Lunt,  found  (after  the  earthquake)  with  their  hands 
secretary  to  the  commander.    The  Wateree  either  crossed  on  their  breasts  or  held  up  bj 
was  more  securely  anchored,  but  dragged  her  the  sides  of  the  head.    A  specimen  of  the  bod- 
anchor,  and  the  great  tidal  wave  swept  her  four  ies  thus  strangely  thrown   up  was  recently 
hundred  and  fifty  yards  inland,  about  two  nules  presented,  by  Dr.  Stinson  to  the  Chicago  Acad- 
north  of  the  ruined  town,  wnere  she  lay  be-  emy  of  Sciences.    It  was  the  person  of  a  f^ 
ween  two  hillocks  of  land  very  slightly  iiyured.  male,  probably  of  adult  age,  having  jet-black 
Only  one  sailor  was  washed  overboard  and  hair,  tastefully  braided  down  in  front  The 
drowned.   Lieutenant  Johnson  of  the  Wateree  age  of  the  specimen  is  believed,  from  ^<^^ 
was  ashore  at  the  time,  and,  while  carrying  his  circumstances,  to  be  less  than  two  hundred 
wife  in  Ms  arms  to  some  place  of  safety,  she  years.    Some  conjectures  place  the  age  as  lov 
was  struck  by  a  portion  of  a  falling  building  as  fifty,  or  even  twenty-five  years, 
and  instantly  killed.    The  Peruvian  corvette       At  Arequipa,  Peru,  over  600  people  were 
America  shared  the  same  fate  as  the  Wateree,  drowned.    In  a  few  minutes  after  the  first 
but  lost  three  o  fficersand  thirty  men.    Com-  a^ock,  nearly  every  house  in  the  city  was  lev- 
mander  Gillis,  of  the  Wateree,  after  the  disas-  elled  to  the  ground.    Most  of  the  inmates  of 
ter,  together  with  Dr.  Winslow*  and  Br.  Dubois,  the  prisons  and  hospitals  perished  in  thede- 
of  the  Fredonia,  were  of  great  service  to  the  struction  of  those  buildings.    The  shocks  con- 
inhabitants,  dividing  their  provisions  among  tinned  at  intervals ;  nearly  one  hundred  occpr- 
the  suffering  inhabitants,  and  saving   many  ring  in  a  space  of  three  days.    Mount  Misu 
lives.    The  American  merchantman  Kosa  Ri-  threw  out  lava  and  smoke,  and  enormous  (fl^- 
vera,  the  English  ship  Chancellor  (with  eight  titles  of  mud,  and  the  river  emitted  a  sulphur- 
men),  and  the  French  bark  Eduado,  were  lost,  ous  odor.    Rocks  and  earth  were  conatantlf 

Another  writer,  who  witnessed  the  occur-  falling  from  the  mountains  into  the  water. 

rences  at  Arica,  says  that  toward  five  o'clock  Hundreds  of  persons  were  killed  by  beujg 

in  the  aftiemoon  a  fresh  breeze  from  tiie  south  crushed  by  falling  houses  when  the  first  sev^ 

set  in,  but  it  lasted  only  while  the  damage  waa  shock  came.    At  Callao  the  sea  burst  over  tn 

being  dpne,    A  noise  like  that  of  a  tempest  line  of  houses  skirting  the  shore,  at  10  0  cloc 

disappearing  in  the  distance  preceded  the  awful  at  night  on  the  18th,.  completely  gutting  tnem 
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of  their  contents.    The  next  mght  a  fire  broke  The  sea  now  became  entirelj  calm,  bot  the 

oat)  and  fiitj-seven  booses  in  the  business  por-  birds  were  seen  abandoning  the  sea  and  ro<^ 

tion  of  the  place  were  destroyed,  entailing  a  and  soaring  to  the  elements  aboTO,  soreeohing 

loss  of  a  miUion  and  a  half  of  dollars.    No  liyes  most  borribly,  as  thoogh  thej  were  aware  of 

were  lost    The  cities  of  loa  and  Pisco  also  what  was  about  to  take  place.    The  night  be- 

suffered  hearilj,  forty   bouses   being   over-  came  pitchy  dark ;  nothing  conld  be  seen  over 

tlirown  and  twelre  liyes  lost  in  the  fbrmer  sea  or  land ;   the  breeze,  felt  doring  the  day, 

city.   Nearly  all  the  population  of  Oallao  fied  commenced  to  blow,  causing  farther  terror  to 

to  Lima.  At  Iquique  the  shock  lasted  over  the  people,  who  were  momentarily  expecting 

foar  minutes,  after  which  the  wave  came  and  the  island  to  be  swallowed  up.    At  9.45  p.  m., 

destroyed  about  three-fourths  of  the  place,  persons,  living  in  the  vicinity  of  the  mole,  no- 

with  about  six  hundred  lives,  nearly  all  the  ticed  that  the  water  was  leaving  the  land,  and 

prorisiona,  and    the   condensmg    machinery  the  alarm  was  immediately  given.    Nothing 

which  supplied   the   people  with  drinking-  can  describe  the  terror  wMoh  prevailed  on  the 

water.   Among  those  kiUed  at  Iquique  was  northern  island.    The  population,  consistins  of 

the  British  consul,  Mr.  Billinghurst    One  Ger-  from  five  te  six  hundred  souls,  all  forsook  weir 

man  hoose  at  Iquique  lost  over  $400,000  worth  houses  and  sought  refuge  on  the  higher  part  of 

of  property.    The  steamer  San  Diego,  bound  the  island — some  naked,  others  sick  and  infirm, 

from  Callao  te  Valparaiso,  put  into  the  port  of  women  and  children,  all  thronged  in  one  spot, 

Chala,  where,  on  the  Idtn,  she  was  seized  by  dumb  with  terror.     At  10  p.  u,  the  breeze 

the  great  wave,  her  chains  snapped,  and  the  lulled,  and  the  heavens  cleared  so  that  a  view 

vessel  carried  to  sea.    In  a  few  moments  the  could  be  obtained  of  the  sea,  which  had  retired 

ware  returned  toward  the  shore,  carrying  the  from  the  land  about  seventy  yards.    This  oir- 

Eteamer  with  it,  taking  her,  with  all  her  pas-  oumstance  is  the  more  remarkable,  tram  the 

sengers,  safely  over  a  high  cliff,  and  leaving  her  fiust  that  the  depth  of  water  in  ^e  bay  at  low 

safely  inside  the  channel.    The  port  of  (%ala  tide  is  from  fifteen  to  twenty  fiathoma,  but  soon 

was  completely  covered  with  water.    Nearly  after  the  water  was  seen  to  rise  in  the  shape 

all  the  towns  and  villages  in  the  mineral  prov-  of  a  colossal  wave,  and,  in  less  time  than  it 

m(»9ofHayancavrerede8troyedor  reduced  to  takes  to  describe  it,  had  almost  covered  the 

shapeless  masses.     The  cities  of  Puno  and  island,  washing  away  the  houses  and  every 

Cozco  were  not  damaged.    The  port  Molendo,  thing  it  came  in  contact  with.    The  losses 

where  were  stored  the  materials  for  building  were   heavy.     Both   moles  were  destroyed, 

Mr.  MeiggB*s   railway,   was   completely   de-  many  launches  broken   to   pieces,  and   the 

stroyed,  nearly  aU  the  tools,  rails,  and  pro-  houses  in  the  vicinity  washed  away.    In  one 

Tisions  being  ruined  by  the  earthquake  and  of  these  was  a  fkmily  of  three,  husband,  wife, 

the  SQoceeding   tidal  wave.    Moquegua,  Lo-  and  child.    The  husband  and  wife  were  saved, 

ctunba,  and  Peqniaca.were  utterly  destroyed,  but  the  child  was  drowned.    The  sea  rose  and 

Tacualost  sixty  nouses  and  a  hundred  and  fifty  fell  at  the  rate  of  ten  feet  in  every  three  or 

lives,  mostly  of  children  returning  home  from  fbur   minutes.     The  following  were  among 

school.   The  town  of  Mejla  was  swept  away,  those  vessels  which  suffered  the  most :  English 

only  twenty  out  of  its  five  hundred  inhabit-  ship  Resolute,  partly  destroyed ;  English  ship 

ants  escaping.    All  the  habitetions  at  Tilo  were  Eastern  Empire,  greatly  damaged ;    English 

destroyea  and  twenty  lives  lost.  ship  Royal  Oak,  in  a  very  bad  state ;  Prussian 

At  Lima  there  was  not  much  damage  done  bare  Leopold  II.,  an  entire  wreck ;  English 

to  life  or  property.    The  heavy  shock  lasted  ship  Oceanica,  nearly  a  wreck ;  and  English 

aboat  four  minutes,  creating  the  utmost  con-  ship  Southern  Ocean,  greatly  damaged,  as  also 

Vernation— the  inhabitants  fleeing  to  the  open  the  American  ship  Shatemuc.    Many  of  them 

pUza,  where  they  besought  protection  ttom  were  loaded  and  about  to  leave,  and  their  oar- 

tbe  Almighty.  goes  were  coi^iderably  injured. 

At  Ohincha  (the  Guano)  Islands,  off  the  coast  Among  other  places  in  Peru  destroyed  or 

of  Pern,  a  reddish  vapor  was  seen  rising  out  greatly  injured  by  the  earthquakes  were  Tacna, 

of  the  sea  duiing  the  forenoon  of  the  Idth ;  Oanate,  Oafaria,  Chaspa,  Oerro-Azul,  Quicacha, 

^d  at  12.20  p.  ic  a  strong  wind  sprang  up  from  Oabacera,  PuUo,  Ohumpe,  Oob^a,  Antiquipa, 

^e  sooth,  ahnost  approaching  a  hurricane,  Sama,  and  Ooraoor&  The  cultivated  and  btou- 

vhich  lasted  until  4.88  p.  x.,  after  which  a  tifnl  estates  near  Acarf  were  all  ruined.    The 

prolonged  and  distant  noise  was  heiurd,  resem-  port  of  Las  Lomas  was  united  to  the  islands  in 

bling  thnnder.    A  complete  calm,  says  an  eye-  the  bay ;  the  port  ceabing  to  exist    The  valley 

yitness,  ensued  immediately,  after  which  the  of  Uuta  was  completely  ruined.    The  town  of 

^rst  shock  of  eartiiquake  took  place.    This  Tambo  was  entirely  washed  away,  and  up- 

^^  for  four  minutes  eighteen  seconds ;  so  ward  of  five  hundred  persons  perished.    From 

?^t  was  the  movement  that  people  were  Oallao  to  Iquique  the  whole  coast  of  Peru  was 

thrown  down.    After  this  a  mighty  crash  was  left  in  a  complete   stete  of  desolation   and 

heard,  as  thoueh  a  powerful  wave  had  broken  ruin. 

o&  the  rocks ;  but  tne  sea  was  calm.     At  5.66  The  promptest  and  most  liberal  measures 

^'  X.  the   earth    again    began   to   tremble,  were  at  once  adopted  at  Lima  to  relieve  suffer- 

siid  continued  to  for  two  and  a  half  hours,  ers  throughout  the  republic.    The  Peruvian 
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GoTemment  fitted  out  and  dispatched  all  the  quired  twelve  days'  aevere  travel,  with  nnlM 

available  Government  vesaels  to  take  surgeons,  carrying  small  burdens  over  rugged  and  p^^ 

medicines,  provisions,  clothing,  water,  etc^  to  cipitous  mountains,  deep  gorges,  and  JiXTtow 

the  various  points  where  the  greatest  suffering  passes.    These  shocks  have  almost  ruined  tb« 

prevailed.    Tlie  American  and  French  consuls  Kepublic  of  Ecuador.    Had  the  earthquake  in 

tendered  their  vessels  to  the  Government,  all  Peru  taken  place  at  night-time,  as  it  did  in  Ecua- 

of  which  were  accepted.    The  consignees  of  dor,  the  loss  of  life  would  have  exceeded  100,- 

guano  placed  the  srmi  of  $500,000  at  the  dis-  000  souls.    As  it  was,  the  loss  of  life  in  Pen 

posal  of  the  Government  without   interest  is  less,  but  the  loss  of  property  far  greater."^ 
Congress  authorized  the  President  to  raise  the        Other  accounts  state  that  in  Guayaqnil  hot 

sum  of  two  millions  toward  alleviating  the  little  damage  was  done.    The  towns  of  San 

distress.    Sellor  Andres  Alvarez  Oalderon  pre-  Pablo  and  unantad,  besides  those  already  men- 

sented  the  sum  of  $50,000  aa  a  voluntary  con-  tioned,  were  destroyed.    A  lake  of  water  occn- 

tribution.    Mr.  Henry  Meiggs,  the  contractor  pied  the  site  of  the  town  of  GotacachL  Almost 

of  the  Arequipa  riulroad,  gave  an  equal  sum,  the  entire  population  of  those  towns  and  of 

to  be  distributed  as  follows:  $20,000  for  Are-  Otavato  lost  their  lives. 

Snlpa,  $10,000   for  Arica,  and    $10,000   for        At  Quito,  the  earthquake  commenced  at 

quique,  and  the  balance  for  other  ports.    The  twenty  minutes  past  1  a.  m.,  and  continued  at 

Government  also  sent  the  military  to  different  intervals,  with  varying  degrees  of  seTerity,  for 

points  to  keep  order  and  render  assistance,  several  days.    All  the  churches,  public  build- 

The   Pacific    Steam    Navigation   Company's  ings,  and  many  private  residences,  were  laid  in 

steamer  Chili   sailed  from  Callao  on  the  21st  ruins.      The   towns  adjoining  Quito,  named 

of  August  with  a  large  quantity  of  provisions,  Perucho,  Puellaro,  and  Cachigua^jo,  almost 

on  account  of  the  company,  to  be  distributed  entirely  disappeared,  with  their  inhabitants, 

among  the  sufferers.    In  view  of  the  great  na-  the  few  left  auve  being  obliged  to  flee  to  escape 

tional  calamity,  Congress  adjourned  for  t^ree  the  pestilence  arising  from  decomposed  dead 

days,  and  all  places  of  amusement  were  closed,  bodies.   The  towns  of  Pincho  and  San  Antonio 

The  disastrous  consequences  of  one  of  the  were  also  destroyed.    The  number  of  lives  lost 

same  series  of  earthquakes  occurring  in  the  in  the  neighborhood  of  Quito  was  estimated  at 

Republic  of  Ecuador,  on  the  morning  of  August  20,000. 

16tn,  are 'stated  as  follows  by  Mr.  A.  P.  Eovey,        At  Valparaiso  the  tide  rose  and  fell  three 

United  States  minister  to  Peru,  in  a  communi-  or  four  times  an  hour,  in  a  most  remarkable 

cation  to  Secretary  Seward.     He  says  that  manner,  during  the  progress  of  the  earthquake, 

*<  the  earthquake  seems  to  have  had  its  centre  but  the  city  sustained  no  iigury.   On  the  night 

in  the  provmce  of  Imbabura,  near  the  volcano  of  the  14th  of  August,  about  9  o^dock,  three 

of  Ocampo,  about  sixty  miles  north  of  the  city  shocks  occurred  at  Talcahuano,  the  second  of 

of  Quito.    Eight  towns,  with  the  adjoining  which  caused  an  immense  tidal  wave,  which 

haciendas  and  populations,  are  said  to  have  swept  away  fully  one  half  of  the  town  and  ren- 

been  destroyed,  numbering   from  40,000  to  dered  the  other  half  almost  uninhabitable.  Four 

50,000  inhabitants.    The  cities  of  Otavato  and  lives  only  were  lost,  the  inhabitants  fleeing  to 

Cotacacbi,  containing  respectively  about  12,000  the  hUls.    At  Tome  the  same-  occurred,  but, 

and  8,000  inhabitants,  and  both  situated  on  the  being  higher,  littie  damage  was  done.   The 

shores  of  the  Lake  Mejanda,  are  said  to  have  port  of  Constitucion  suffered  from  the  wave, 

been  swallowed  up,  with  their  entire  popula-  but  not  much  damage  was  done.    Several  small 

tions,  and  their  sites  have  become  a  part  of  the  vessels  were   driven    ashore,    and  five  men 

lake.    The  city  of  Ibarra,  with  a  population  of  drowned.    The  town  of  Concepcion  was  also 

18,000,  was  totally  destroyed,  only  about  three  damaged  by  the  same  causes.    Cab^ja,  the 

thousand  of  the  inhabitants  escaping;  and  the  MexiUons  I^ands,  Pisqua,  and  all  the  cities  and 

town  of  Atunlaaue  is  levelled  with  the  earth,  towns  from  Cape  Francisco  in  Ecuador  to  the 

burying  all  its  inhabitants  in  its  ruins.    Nor  is  Magellan  Straits,  suffered  more  or  less  terrible 

the  iigury  confined  to  the  cities  and  towns,  but  visitations. 

all  the  haciendas  of  the  province,  the  richest  At  La  Paz,  Bolivia,  a  place  where  earth- 
in  Ecuador,  growing  sugar  and  grain,  and  pro-  quakes  have  been  almost  unknown,  a  slight 
duchig  large  numbers  of  cattle  and  sheep,  have,  snock  was  felt  on  tiie  18th  of  August,  and  twice 
as  it  were,  been  swept  out  of  existence.  Quito  repeated  in  the  night. 
did  not  suffer  in  the  same  ratio  in  the  loss  of  The  entire  loss  of  life  by  the  earthquakes  m 
life,  but  its  walls  and  houses  are  destroyed.  South  America,  in  August,  has  been  estimated 
The  most  of  the  inhabitants,  including  the  Eng-  at  80,000  persons;  and  the  value  of  property 
lish  charg6  d'affaires,  Mr.  Hamilton,  with  his  destroyed  at  $800,000,000. 
large  family,  were  driven  to  the  open  square  The  United  States  Government,  through  its 
or  plaza  in  the  centre  of  the  city.  To  heighten  representatives  in  the  afiSicted  regions,  rendered 
the  gloom,  despondency,  and  misery  of  all,  the  great  aid  to  the  sufferers.  The  U.  8.  steam- 
terrific  thunder-storms  of  the  tropics  redoubled  ship  Eearsarge  was  at  Caldera  at  tlie  time  ot 
their  force,  and  literally  deluged  the  whole  the  first  reports  of  the  disaster,  and,  as  soon  as 
country.  The  difficulty  of  conveying  food  from  provisions  could  be  put  on  board  by  the  muni- 
Giiayaquil  was  very  great,  as  the  journey  re-  cipality,  she  started  for  Arica,  arriving  there 
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before  any  other  vessel-of-war.     Her  pres-  cnliarity  was  slightlj  noticeable  on  Olay  Street, 

ence  was  the  means  of  relieving  to  a  great  opposite  tlie  Railroad  House.  On  Mission  Street, 

extent  the  sofferings  of  the  people.    The  Uni-  opposite  the  Mechanics'  Mill,  comer  of  Fremont 

ted  States  ministers  and  oonsiQs  at,  or  near,  the  Street,  the  north  side  of  the  street  setUed, 

scenes  of  devastation,  gave  timely  aid.    Large  drawing  away  the  planks  of  tiiat  dde  from  l^e 

sums  of  money  were  snbseqaently  raised  for  crown  of  the  street,  leaving  a  fissure  of  two  or 

the  relief  of  the  sick  and  starving,  by  voluntary  three  inches  in  width.  Opposite  the  gas-works, 

efforts  in  Kew  York  and  other  i^erican  cities,  on  Howard  and  Fremont  Streets,  there  was  a 

The  tidsl  wates  originating  from  the  earth-  narrow  fissure,  caused  by  sinking,  and  a  barely 

?nake  of  the  13th  swept  rapidly  across  the  perceptible  crack  in  the  sidewalk.    On  the 

^acifio  Ocean  to  the  Sandwich  Islands.    Re-  southwest  comer   of  Fremont   and   Mission 

ports  from  those  islands  state  that,  on  the  Streets,  the  ground  opened  in  many  places.    It 

shores  of  the  entire  group,  on  the  14th  of  is  said  that  hot  air  and  water  issued  from  these 

Aagast  and  for  several  succeeding  days,  the  openings.^  At  tihe  comer  of  Fourth  and  Har- 

water  in  some  places  rose  from  ten  to  twelve  nson  Streets,  the  cracks  settled  a  couple  of 

feet  ahove  the  usual  high-water  nuirk,  and  did  inches  from  the  centre  space  between.    Some 

considerable  damage.    The  same  phenomenon  of  the  streets,  that  had  been  most  carefrdly 

was  noticed  at  San  Pedro,  on  the  California  paved,  cracked  open  in  great  seams.    There 

coa^  on  the  15th  of  August   A  series  of  waves  was  an  appearance  in  some  places  as  if  the  pavo- 

commenced  flowing  upon  the  coast,  causing  ment  had  been  blown  up  with  powder;  and 

the  tide  to  rise  three  or  four  feet  above  its  from  some  of  the  openings  springs  of  water 

ordinary  high-water  mark,  which  were  regu-  gushed  forth.    Side-walks  were  split  in  the 

larlj  followed  by  a  falling  of  the  tide  the  same  same  way,  especially  in  places  where  the  buUd- 

dkaoce  below  its  usual  low- water  mark.    This  ings  adjoining  them  had  simk  to  the  depth  of 

citation  occurred  regularly  twice  every  half  several  inches. 

hoar,  and  continued  for  several  hours.    The  Among  the  principal  buildings  most  badly 

inhahitants  thereabouts  became  much  alarmed,  injured  were  the  City  Hall,  the  Post-Office, 

apprehending  some  sudden  convulsion  upon  and  the  Custom-House  (the  two  last-named 

land,  but  nothing   of  the   kind    happened,  under  one  roof).    The  waUs  of  the  City  Hall 

Large  ponds  were  left  by  the  receding  waters,  were  split  in  every  direction.    Several  stones 

and  a  honse  was  twice  surrounded  by  water  in  in  the  front  wall  fell   out.     The   prisoners 

half  an  hour.  were  taken   from   the   station-house  to  the 

In  CaHfomia. — ^The  most  calamitous  earth-  county  Jail;  and  the  courts  did  not  consider  it 

qoake  known  in  the  annals  of  civilization,  on  safe  to  meet  in  the  building.    Owing  to  the 

the  Pacific  coast,  occurred  on  the,  21st  of  Oc-  shattered  condition  of  the  Custom-House,  the 

tober.  The  first  shock,  which  was* the  heaviest  business  of  the  department  was  removed  to 

at  San  Francisco,  was  felt  at  seven  minutes  the  Internal  Revenue  offices.    The  chimney-top 

before  8  o'clock  A.  ic.,  and  lasted  forty-two  on  the  north  end  of  the  building  fell  at  the 

seconds.    The  direction  of  the  undulations  was  first  wave,  ii\juring  a  lady  and  genUeman  who 

from  southeast  to  northwest ;   and  they  in-  were  passing.    The  chimney  on  the  west  side 

creased  iu  violence  up  to  the  time  when  they  was  twisted  round.     The  earth- walks  about 

ceased.    Ceilings  tumbled  down ;  the  walls  of  the  building,  generally  solid  and  firm,  were  so 

hooses  cracked,  and  in  some  instances  fell ;  tall  loosened  by  the  vibration,  that  a  stick  could 

buildings  swayed  to  and  fro ;  none  but  strongly-  be  thrust  into  them  several  feet  without  diffi- 

coDstrocted  edifices,  in  parts  of  the  city  least  culty. 

affected,  altogether  escaped  iiyury.    Men,  wo-  A  Son  Francisco  correspondent  of  the  New 

aieo,  and  chudren,  many  of  them  just  out  of  York  Hercdd^  writing  on  &e  day  of  the  earth- 

h^  mshed  into  the  streets  to  seek  safety  in  quake,  after  a  personal  inspection  of  the  dam- 

pp«n  places,    five  persons  were  killed  by  fall-  age  done,  gives  a  ftill  list  of  the  buildings  in- 

^Q^  walls  and  chimneys,  and  many  were  in-  Jured,  from  which  the  following  instances  are 

jured.    The  worst  coxiMquences  of  the  shock  taken,  showing  the  various  effects  of  the  shock 

^^re  experienced  on  the  made  ground,  and  the  upon  different  kinds  of  structures : 
^  where  the  foundations  -of  buildings  are 

*aowTi  to  be  unstable.    Few  stractures  in  that  Coffey  A  Risdon's  building  is  at  the  Junction  of 

portion  of  the  city  escaped  damage.    At  the  ^^''\  "?^  P^JJ^t'^K/*^*?-  •  ^*  ^  ^  •  i,''^  ^"?' 

inn«»:, «   eiur    -i    y  ^W'^^oT^T^  j\.              j  three  atones  in  height,  and  la  m  an  unflmahed  oondi- 

miction  of  Market  and  Front  Streets,  the  ground  tion.    The  walla  aj^  veiy  slim,  and  the  mortar  with 

^K  for  a  foot  or  two,  and  there  was  evidence  which  they  are  built  is  lar^iy  composed  of  aand. 

'•lat  the  tide  had  risen  in  the  adjoining  lot  at  The  weatem  half  of  the  budcuxig  is  on  the  foun- 

tiie  same  time,  for  a  pond  of  water  collected  ^""^  ^^  *^«.  old  bla^amith'a  ahop,  the  roof  of 

lad  Mmo;«A^  ««+n  ^^  ^\a^     n«  ««/>.  Cf-^«*  which  was  raised  for  that  purpose.    The  walla  of 

wa  remained  untd  low  tide.     On  Pme  Street  t^ia  portion  of  the  atructure*^h»ve  completely  faUen 

near  Battery,  the  cobbles  on  the  south  side  of  down,  burying  in  their  ruins  a  Mr.  Bhaw,  aged  fifty 

^e  street  sank  away  from  the  curb-stone  to  years.    When  he  was  taken  out,  two  and  a  half  hours 

^e  depth  of  one  foot  in  some  places,  and  the  afterward,  ke  was  still  alive,  though  there  were  no 

asphaltum  side-walk   on  the  north   ade  was  hopea  of  his  recovenr.    The  rew-waU  of  the  building 

twi  t^  1      J  X             X    T  n    V             J  -1  fell  over  into  the  office  of  Benchley  &  Co.'a  hardware 

iwbted  and  torn  out  of  all  shape  and  its  con-  gtore,  which  ia  a  one-story  atructure  in  the  war  of 

iiectioQ  with  the  curb-stone  severed*     This  pe-  their  stoiv,  of  which  it  forma  a  part.    Thoae  in  the 
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office  at  the  time  barely  escaped  with  their  lives.  Mr.  Hayes  Valley  public  school — ^two  Chinamen  thrown 

Benchley's  bnildinff  is  not  iinured  in  the  least,  if  we  down,  and  numerous  others  in  the  vidnity'. 

except  tne  Are  wall  in  ftont,  ouilt  six  or  eight  feet  About  100  feet  of  the  merchandise  shed  on  the 

above  the  roof,  which  was  cracked  badly  at  each  end.  south  side  of  Folsom  Street  wharf  were  completely 

It  is  Guite  evident  that,  but  for  the  substantial  manner  wrecked  and  lies  on  the  wharf.    The  long  shed  on 

in  wnioh  the  Benohley  building  is  constructed,  it  the  easterly  side  of  the  wharf  was  ii^ured,  but  is 

must  have  been  seriously  damaged.    As  it  is,  there  now  being  secured. 

is  not  a  crack  in  the  wiOls,  with  the  exception  al-  The  Tehama  Street  school-house,  which  is  of  brick, 
ready  referred  to.  And  yet  so  great  was  the  commo-  is  almost  intact.  The  plastering  fell  from  portions 
tion  thaJt  bars  of  steel  reclining  against  the  walls  in  of  the  wall,  but  the  walls  themselves  are  not  u^ured. 
the  inside  were  violently  thrown  down.  Abrief  ref-  At  No.  188  Natoma  Street,  Charles  Monevpenny's 
erence  to  the  manner  in  which  this  building  is  con-  brick  boarding-house  was  made  a  total  wreck.  Most 
stmoted  will  explain  its  safety  and  at  the  same  time  of  it  was  thrown  down,  and  workmen  were  employed 
teach  a  lesson  as  to  the  mode  of  erecting  brick  build-  tearing  the  rest  of  it  down.  Fortunately,  no  one  was 
ings  in  this  dty  herei^er.  This  section,  it  will  be  injured  there.  At  No.  144  same  street,  John  Far- 
remembered,  is  all  made  ground.  In  the  first  place,  mer's  house  was  badly  injured,  and  most  of  his  fur- 
the  foundation  of  the  building  was  laid  broad  ana  x^iture  destroyed. 

firm.    As  the  walls  rose  they  were  liberally  tied  bv  On  the  northwest  ooraer  of  Mission  and  Third 

iron  rods  and  anchors.    In  addition,  the  joists  are  all  Streets,  the  flre  wall  of  a  brick  building  was  thrown 

fsstened  to  each  other  at  the  ends  by  bands  of  iron  off,  ana  in  faUing  demolished  a  boot-black  stand  be- 

which  circle  the  bmlding  as  a  hoop.    The  Murphy  A  neath.    No  one  iigured.    Neariy  all  the  windows  of 

Grant  block.  Oriental  block,  and  other  laige  ouild-  stores  on  Third  Street,  between  Mission  and  Market, 

ings  in  that  vidnity,  are  constructed  in  a  similar  man-  were  broken. 

ner,  and  hence  their  remarkable  escape,  not  a  fissure  Lincoln  school-house  is  badlv  damaged,  most  of 

being  visible  in  any  of  them.    Nothing  but  the  fact  the  chimneys  being  broken  off,  but  none  thrown 

that  the  rear  wall  of  the  standing  portion  of  Coffey  &  down,  and  the  plastering  on  the  waUs  and  ceilings 

Bisdon's  building  was   placed  agiunst   Benchley's  badly  shattered. 

building  saved  any  portion  of  the  damaged  structure  The  large  statue  of  Lincoln  in  front  of  the  bulling 

from  becoming  one  heap  of  ruins.    The  general  ab-  is  quite  rmned ;  the  head  is  broken  in  two  or  three 

sence  of  any  expression  of  surprise  at  the  disaster  to  pieces,  and  the  trunk  is  shattered  in  several  places, 

this  building,  among  the  lookers-on  this  morning,  was  Singularly,  however,  the  statue  was  not  thrown  off 

noteworthy.    The  portion  mostly  damaged  had  but  its  pedestal. 

one  anchor  for  its  support,  and  the  wonder  is  that  A  part  of  the  walls  of  the  new  Calvaiy  Church  fell 

there  is  one  brick  left  upon  another.  down,  and  the  crumbling  bricks  and  mortar  barely 

In  the  Union  Founderjr  on  First  Street,  comer  of  escaped  demolishing  a  small  fhune  dwelling  at  the 

Mission,  most  of  the  machinery  was  displaced.    The  side  of  the  church.    None  of  the  heavy  iron  piUais 

brick  front  half  of  the  building  was  not  injured,  but  recently  erected  were  moved  f^om  their  places, 

a  lower  building  in  the  rear  is  a  total  wreck.    The  At  the  College  of  St.  Ignatius,  on  Market  Street^  a 

walls  are  broken  and  the  roof  fallen  in.    The  men  large  number  of  people  had  assembled  for  the  service 

had  just  gone  to  work  and  made  a  rush  for  the  street,  of  mass.   The  shock  rocked  the  immense  bmlding  like 

AU  esca]^  but  two,  who  were  cauffht  by  the  falling  a  cradle.    The  priests  maintained  their  positions  and 

bricks  and  timbers,  and  seriously  though  not  fatally  composure,  but  great  consternation  seized  upon  the 

hurt.  audience.     Several  women  funted,  but  beyond  this 

The  roof  of  the  old  Mechanics^  Mill  on  Mission  there  were  no  casualties  reported. 

Street,  comer  of  Fremont,  was  prostrated,  and  the  Many  chimneys  on  houses  in  the  sotithem  part  of 

walls  of  the  building  toppled  over  into  the  street  in  the  dty  were  thrown  down,  but  no  one  was  seriously 

several  places.  iigurea  by  them.    Much  furniture  was  destroyed  in 

The  Mechanics'  Co-onerative  Mill  on  Mission  Street  many  of  them, 

(the  old  Brooklaw  Mill)  was  badly  damaged  and  the  The  only  serious  ii\)uiy  on  Kearney  Street  was  done 

machineiT  stopped.    Much  of  it  was  thrown  out  of  to  a  buildmg  on  the  east  side  of  the  street,  between 

place.    The  fioor  sunk  down  in  places  and  raised  in  Sutter  and  Vermehr  Streets, 

others  several  feet,  and  a  fire  wall  in  the  mill  sunk  Pofiler's  building,  which  was  partly  thrown  down 

down.    The  centre  of  Mission  Street  in  fh>nt  of  the  by  the  heavy  shock  three  years  ago,  is  not  iinured. 

mill  exposes  an  oj^ening  of  eight  to  ten  inches  in  Nearly  every  wholeaale  house  on  Sansome,  Battery, 

diameter,  and  openings  of  the  ^und  are  also  plainly  Front,  Clay,  l)avis,  and  other  streets  in  that  part  or 

to  be  seen  on  Fremont  Street,  in  the  same  vicinity.  the  city,  was  closed  during  the  day,  and  several  build- 

The  floor  of  the  Paoiflc  Foundeir  was  raised  about  ings  are  so  badly  injured  that  it  will  probably  be  ne- 

two  feet  in  places,  and  some  of  uie  machinery  was  oessary  to  tear  tnem  down  entirely, 

thrown  out  or  place.  The  hidls  of  the  Brevoort  House,  on  the  Mission 

Most  of  the  planinff-mlUs  were  stopped  and  more  Street  side,  were  badly  shattered, 

or  less  injured,  but  the  actusl  extent  of  the  damage  On  Cslifomia  Street,  below  Sansome,  south  side  of 

could  not  be  estimated.  California,  a  large  one-story  brick  buUding,  formerlv 

The  Selby  Shot-tower  stood  intact.  occupied  by  Heinman  A  Co.,  was  wholly  ruined,  ancl 

The  San  Frandsco  Oas- Works,  on  Howard  and  an  aqjoining  one,  occupied  by  the  Pacific  Pump  Fac- 

Fremont  Streets,  suffered  severely.  The  tall  chimney  tory,  was  partly  thrown  down, 

on  the  part  of  the  stracture  facmg  first  Street  was  On  the  opposite  side  of  Cidifomia  Street,  a  house 

thrown  over  and  fell  through  the  roof,  and  the  main  owned  by  Michael  Beese  was  badly  wrecked.    The 

walls  badly  cracked.    In  another  part  of  the  estab-  walls  have  sunk  down  and  are  broken  in  pieces, 

lishment,  north  side  of  Fremont  Street,  the  destrac-  Some  of  the  ornamental  stone-work  on  the  Bank 

tion  was  still  greater.    A  large  quantity  of  coal  was  of  Califomia  building  was  marred. 


feet.  stractures  in  the  dty  on  good  foundations,  escaped 

Jewish  synagogue  on  Sutler  Street— one  small  pin-  without  noticeable  ixnuiy. 
nade  thrown  down  and  several  more  apparently  well  The  building  occupied  by  the  Health  Office  on  Jack- 
shaken,  son  Street  was  also  seriously  iigured.    Windows  of 

Casebolt  &  Kerr's  carriage  factoiy.  comer  Fifth  and  stores  on  Montgomeiy,  Washington,  Clay,  and  Mar- 
Market  Streets,  westerly  comer  fire  wall  thrown  ket  Streets  were  broken,  and  shelves  in  many  looali- 
down ;  building  shored  up.  ties  were  thrown  down. 
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Howard's   baildinff,  on   Batteiy  Street,  between  The  walls  of  Dorranoe'e  new  store,  No.  806  Batteiy 

Claj  and  Commerdal  Streets.  The  roof  of  this  build-  Street,  are  badly  oraoked  at  the  top. 

ing  was  recently  ndsed,  and  a  third  etory  built  on :  The  front  wall  of  H.  Brandt's  store.  No.  804  Bat- 

the  oomiee  and  portions  of  the  Are  wall  nave  Ikllen  ierj  Street,  is  badly  craoked  and  in  a  dangerous  oon- 

and  demolished  the  wooden  awoing  and  lower  oor-  dition. 

nice.  Coffee  &  Bisdon's  foundery  has  fallen,  and  several 

New    Orleans  Warehouse,  California  and  Davis  men  are  buried  in  the  ruins. 

Streets.     The  Are  wsll  on  Califomia  Street  demol-  At  the  Mechanics'  and  Brokaw*s  Mills  the  roof 

isbed.  fell  in  and  made  a  perfect  wreck.    No  lives  were 

Hooker  &  Co. ,  Califomia  Street    The  east  fire  wall  lost, 

on  their  bnQding  demolished.  Booth's  foundeiy,  comer  Mission  and  Tint  Streets, 

Thumaaer  &  Zinn.  The  buflding  occupied  by  them  and  the  moulding-shop,  were  badly  damaged,  the 

badlj  eneked  on  Sacramento  Street.  chimney  tom  down  and  wall  bulged  out. 

At  McDonald's  mill,  on  Market  Street  below  Front.  The  fire-wall  at  the  top  of  Sam  Brannan's  bnild- 

the  ground  sunk  in  the  rear,  letting  down  the  wall  ing  fell  and  broke  through  the  side-walk.    Nobody 

some  eight  fbet,  and  opened.  hurt. 

At  the  northwest  comer  of  Mission  and  Third  At  Trainer's  block,  on  the  comer  of  Eeamevand 

Streets,  the  top  line  of  the  wall  came  down.  Sutter  Streets,  the  top  of  the  building  fell  off  and  broke 

At  the  corner  of  Fourth  and  Harrison  the  ground  down  the  awning. 

simk  and  raised  about  one  foot  and  a  half,  stopping  At  No.  80  Kearney  Street  the  building  craoked  at 

the  ears.  both  ends. 

The  building  on  the  southwest  comer  of  Eeamey  The  chimneys  from  the  Nucleus  building  fell  upon 

Street  and  St.  Mark's  Place  is  badly  cracked.  the  roof  of  the  dining-room,  smashed  through  and  fell 

A.  M.  Boyle's  dm^-store,  on  Washington  Street,  between  two  tables  while  people  were  breuifasting  at 

near  Sansome,  was  iiqured  to  the  extent  of  $8,600.  them.    The  front  wall  of  the  dining-room  is  b^ly 

The  chimney  of  the  Mint  is  in  great  danger  of  fall*  cracked  to  the  top. 

ing,  as  ako  is  the  granite  front  of  Blake's  hat-store,  Mrs.  Chamberlain's  house  on  Third  Street  sustained 

00  Montgomenr  Street.  much  ix^ury,  large  plates  of  glass  being  broken  from 

The  rear  of  the  old  AUa  office,  on  Sacramento  Street,  the  stores  beneatn. 

U  badly  cracked.  What  Cheer  House,  portion  of  the  southwest  comer 

The  rear  of  the  dothing-store  of  G-.  Broderick,  on  of  Leidesdorff  and  Sacramento  Streets,  wall  badly 

Stcramento  Street,  near  Montgomerv^  was  entirely  cracked — ^the  whole  side  wall  being  craoked  at  short 

CHEshed  in  by  the  adjoining  walla  falhng.     Nobody  intervals, 

hart.    It  was  a  one-story  frame  building.  The  Pacific  Insurance  building,  on  the  northeast 

The  fire-wall  of  ihe  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Com-  comer  of  Califomia  and  Leidesdorff  Streets,  shows 

psnv^s  office  was  thrown  down.  numerous  small  cracks  in  the  walls. 

The  front  walls  of  the  stores  of  A.  J.  Piatt,  No.  610,  Squarxa's  btmding  on  Leidesdorff  Street  is  badly 

and  Wigmore,  No.  612  Sacramento  Street,  sa[nk  about  eraeked  from  top  to  bottom ;  also  the  continuation  of 

six  inches.    The  floor  of  the  cellar  raised  up  two  feet,  building  forming  the  southeast  comer  of  Sacramento 

A  crack  extended  along  the  street  about  one  hundred  and  Leidesdorff  Streets, 

feet.  J.  G.  Hodge  A  Co.'s  building,  on  the  southwest 

The  walla  between  the  Coso  House  and  a4joining  oomer  of  Sacramento  and  Sansome  Streets,  was  con- 

ballding  were  separated  at  ^e  top  five  or  six  mohes.  siderably  cracked  and  the  shelving  in  the  store  was 

The  fire-wall  of  Howard's  building,  Sansome  and  twisted  out  of  place. 

Clay — the  entire  Sansome  Street  front — ^fell  into  the  The  American  Express  building  was  badly  cracked, 

street.    BInmenthal,  the  proprietor  of  the  restaurant  especially  on  the  Halleck  Street  side. 

in  the  building,  waa  badly  hurt.  The  Bank  of  Califomia  building,  northwest  comer 

A  fire-wall  on  the  west  side  of  Leidesdorff  Street  of  Sansome  and  Califomia  Streets,  had  the  stone  or- 

fell  on  the  adjoining  frame  building.  naments  on  top  and  balustrades  thrown  down ;  also 

The  Bailroad  House,  frt>nting  on  Commerdal  Street,  in  the  arches  of  the  doors  and  windows  the  joints  be- 
below  Battery,  and  running  north  to  Clav,  is  a  four-  tween  the  stones  opened  with  the  shook  of  the  earth- 
story  bri^,  filled  with  lodgers,  many  of  wnom  rushed  quake.  On  the  Califomia  Street  side  the  stone  oor- 
out  without  dothing.  The  northern  half  of  the  build-  nice  was  broken  in  places  and  the  main  west  wall 
ing  settled  from  one  to  two  feet,  breaking  the  build-  showing  a  decided  «rack. 

ing  in  two.    The  waUs  of  the  top  are  divided  at  least  Northeast  oomer  of  Sansome  and  Halleck  Street, 

afoot.    Nobody  was  hurt.    The  Clay  Street  front  frt>nt  and  side  wall  of  old  building,  American  Theatre, 

lower  story  is  occupied  by  S.  P.  Taylor  A  Co.,  paper-  parapet  wall  thrown  down  and  the  rest  of  the  build- 

dealers.    The  front  of  their  store  is  a  complete  wreck,  mg  m  a  very  dangerous  condition.    Brick  building, 

One  of  the  east-iron  pillars  sunk  about  five  feet.  south  side  of  Sacramento  Street,  No.  486,  occupied  by 

The  tobacco-store  of  A.  S.  Kosenbamn  A  Co.,  ad-  A.  Wasserman  &  Co.,  badly  cracked, 

joining  Taylor  A  Co.'s  on  the  east,  is  almost  as  bad  No.  416  Sansome  Street,  front  wall  badly  cracked ; 

awre^  as  the  latter  establishment.    The  two  build-  occupied  by  Williams,  Bomstein  A  Co. 

Vngs.  having  settled  in  toward  each  other,  support  one  Nos.  821  and  888  Battery  Street,  east  side,  are  badly 

inother,  whieh  is  all  that  prevents  them  from  falling,  injured,  the  front  wall  having  fallen  in. 

The  heavy  fire-wall  of  J.  D.  Farwell  A  Co.,  Clay  The  southwest  comer  of  the  building  at  the  south- 
Street,  above  Front,  fell.    Also  that  of  Coghill  A  Co.,  west  comer  of  Battery  and  Halleck  Streets  is  badly 

Front  and  Commeitnal  Streets.  cracked,  as  also  parapet  waU  of  the  building  aogoin- 

The  fire-wall  of  L.  Downing  A  Son,  wagon  and  car-  ing. 

riage  dealers,  at  Battery  and  Merchant  Streets,  fell,  Building  southe'ast  comer  of  Battery  and  Halleck 

crashing  a  wagon  in  front.  Streets,  oomer  parapet  wall  down,  and  mun  wall  very 

The  store  of  Lowe  Brothers,  at  Sacramento  and  badlv  cracked. 

Battery  Streets,  badly  cracked ;  walls  indine  in  and  Bnok  store  northwest  comer  of  Califomia  and  Front 

have  sunk  several  Inches.  Streets,  occupied  by  DeWitt,  Kittle  A  Co.,  east  para- 

The  roof  of  C.  P.  Bank  A  Co.'s  hosiery-store,  on  pet  wall  almost  all  down. 

Sacramento  Street,  below  Battery,  was  crashed  in.  At  the  northwest  comer  of  Halleck  and  Front 

The  roof  of  the  woollen  store  adjoining  on  the  west  Streets,  a  brick  store,  occupied  by  Castle  Bros.,  with 

is  in  the  same  condition.  parapet  walls  on  south  side,  is  all  down,  with  part 

The  walls  of  several  stores  on  the  north  side  of  of  the  main  wall.    Some  of  tne  roof  bracing  timbers 

Sacramento  Street,  below  Battery,  incline  inward  at  also  came  down.    The  north  parapet  wall  fell  down, 

the  top  several  inclies.  A  building,  No.  817,  south  side  Sacramento,  was 
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cracked,  and  the  goods  of  L.  Heldznan  A  Co.  badlj  twcen  Post  and  CKmoj  Streets,  was  veiy  b&dlj  cnd;< 

iinured.  ed.    The  stataea  in  nont  of  the  pillars  M  down. 

^Buildings  Nos.  819  and  821  Sacramento  Street  were  At  Badger  A  Lindenbeiger's  store,  on  Battoy 

also  much  cracked  and  damaged.  Street,  corner  of  Merchant,  the  lire-wall  is  down. 

On  Sacramento  Street,  just  below  Montgomery,  the  At  C.  P.  Banks's  old  store,  on  Baoamento  8tR«t| 

roof  of  a  bmldiug  fell  in  on  a  dothing-store  nnder-  the  inside  has  all  fallen  in. 

neath.  The  Bailroad  House,  on  Commerdal  Street,  is  lil- 

The  back  part  of  Smith  A  Beasson's  caipet-store,  Ij  cracked, 

on  Washington  Street,  is  all  down.  In  Bosqui*s  printinff^ffloe,  located  -en  the  thiri 

The  building  comer  of  Polk  Lane  and  Stockton  floor  of  a  strong  brick  building  on  Clay  Street,  bel«v 

Street  is  badly  damaged.    The  front  wall  is  yery  much  Montgomery,  a  heavy  Adams  press  has  been  nored 

cracked,  and  is  likely  to  fall  at  any  moment.  bodily  over  a  foot,  and  thrown  firom  its  soppotta ;  tin 

The  Jewish  s^magogue.  between  Broadway  and  other  presses  the  same  way.   InBaoonftCo.'soilBoa, 

Vallejo  Streets,  19  somewnat  damaged.    Biick  and  on  the  other  side  of  the  street,  the  effect  hss  beenthi 

mortar  cover  the  side-walks.  same,  and  much  of  the  standing  type  his  been  pied; 

The  new  building  on  Bush  Street,  near  Battery.  indeed,nearly  all  the  printinf-offioes  have  suffered  ib 

fronting  on  Market,  in  process  of  erection,  fell  ana  the  same  way,  in  amaterorless  degree.  Thttposf 

covered  up,  it  is  supposed,  three  persons.    Jasper  of  Hagar  A  Co.'s  lYew  York  Type  Foundiy,  in  m 

Shawe  was  taken  out  badly  cut  about  the  head,  same  vicinity,  has  suifered  severely.    Tons  of  job-. 

and  with  an  aim  broken.  tvpe  have  been  emptied  into  one  shapeless  mat  apoa  I 

The  store  on  the  comer  of  Front  and  California  the  floor,  and  the  snelving  that  held  them  timed  op* 

Streets  is  badly  damaged.  side  down,  althoujgh  fastened  very  strongly  to  thi  | 

J.  C.  Noonan,  the  porter  of  the  Lick  House,  was  walls.    The  building,  in  which  this  establishment  u, 

asleep,  and,  hearing  the  noise,  jumped  out  of  the  win-  is  one  of  the  worst  wrecked  of  all  those  damped  in 

dow,  about  ten  feet  from  the  ground,  and  broke  his  Clay  Street.    It  is  split  from  the  ceUar  to  the  roof^ ' 

leg.  the  upper  portion  of  the  south  wall  has  fallen  oat, 

A  man  on  the  Presidio  Boad  was  thrown  out  of  his  and  tiie  west  wall  has  separated  from  the  roof  oTir  { 

buggy.     The  chimneys  in  that  neighborhood  are  six  inches,  while  every  wall  and  partition  within  ii 

neany  all  down.  cracked  and  split.    The  porter  narrowly  esciped  being 

The  flre-wall  of  the  new  building  comer.of  Califor-  crushed  under  the  faUmff  type  and  other  msteiiaL  ' 

nia  and  Battery  is  down.  The  papers  had  hard  work  to  get  out  their  sftenoa 

No.  818  California  Street,  brick  building,  occupied  editions  and  extras,  for  the  compositors  ooold  hardlj 

by  California  Powder  Works,  etc.,  front  wall  consid-  be  induced  to  enter  the  buildings  and  mn  the  chuoe 

erably  cracked.  of  what  might  occur  should  another  heavy  shoa 

Wooden  building,  south,  occupied  by  O.  F.  Willey,  come  on. 
badl^  settled  on  south  side,  by  Keese's  building,  ad- 

johung.                          ^     .      V  .  1.      *    ji.  Other  shocks   occurred  during  the  day,  &t 

a<yoining  Willey^s  ready  to  fall  down  at  a  moment's  Cisco :    8.10,  8.15,  8.80,   8.45,  9.20,  ».30,  lu^ 

notice ;  store  undemeath  occupied  by  S.  Beinstein.  11.05,    A.  M.,  2.25,    8.30,    7,    and  7.30,  P.  v. 

considerable  injuir  to  goods :  end  of  store  settled  Some  of  tliem  were  severe,  others  light  None 

about  a  foot ;  all  the  other  buildings  of  the  row  more  equalled  in  intensity  the  first  shock  of  the  d«y. 

or  less  cracked,  and  cormce  on  southeast  end  thrown  ^^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^  tj^^  ^^^her, 

Building  southwest  comer  of  Halleck  and  Battery,  previous  to  these  phenomena,  or  during  their 

south  wallbadly  cracked  and  leaning  off  fh>m  balance  occurrence.     The  morning  was  calm  and  foggr, 

of  the  building  on  Halleck  Street;  oocumed  by  Ene-  afterward  dearinff  up  to  a  mild,  beautiful  day. 

stein  Brothere.    Front  waU  of  Newhall  k  Co.»s  war^  j^       ^     ^  ^^le  bay,  as  seen  fix)m  the  land, 

house  badly  cracked  at  southeast  comer,  on  Halleck  "owio  «*  yu*?  ua/,  «»  iw^»*     \\^  „-  „pr 

Street.  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^  aflfected,  but  as  caun  aa  ever. 

The' building  on  the  comerof  Battery  and  Merchant  Passengers  on  ferry  boats  felt  the  shock  and 

Streets,  used  as  a  carriage-warehouse,  is  badly  shat-  supposed  for  a  moment  that  they  were  agronna. 

tered,  the  awnmg  falling  and  cftishing  one  or  more  JJpon  Russian  and  Telegraph  Hills  the  ahock 

**T^^h  at  the  comer  of  Battery  and  Commerdal  ^»«  ^^J  ^  severdy  felt  as  in  other  parts  of  the 

Streets  has  settled  about  three  feet  below  the  regular  c^ty.    In  some   nouses,  ornaments  were  uv^ 

grade.  displaced  from  the  shelves,  and  the  inmat^ 

The  building  at  the  comer  of  Clay  and  Battery  did  not  go  to  the  door.     In  others,  hooka  and 

S^vS'^  rS?^?.^«?j;?!lw  JlwtLS?  S^®"^^^»  ornaments  fell  down,  and  marble  mantels  were 

Buckley  6s  Co.,  is  oonsiderably  snattered.  «x  _*  j  £ xi.  s      iL 

All  the  lumber-piles  on  Stewart  Street  have  been  started  from  their  places, 

more  or  less  shaken  by  the  earthquake.    No  damage  Several  of  the  public  docks  stopped,  ana 

was  done,  save  in  tiie  expense  of  repiling.  the  large  pendulum  clocks  in  private  bonsca 

The  Empire  Mills,  Fremont  Street,  were  also  dam-  came  to  a  stand-still.     The  hands  mdicated 

the  shock.    The  earth  cracked  about  eight  or  nine  "™©  O*  ^'^^  "^st  shock.                            ^ 

inches,  and  the  water  giished  through  the  Assures.  The  loss  of  property  in  Ban  Francisco  nas 

The  damage  cannot  be  determined  yet^— estimated  at  been  variously  estimated.    A  statement  bea^ 

12,600  to  18.000.                          *v    .    ,^     *  *!,  ing  the  name  of  Mr.  James  Otis,  President  of 

wi^dow^eUin!^/cWn!^^^  tile  San  Francisco  Chamber  of  Oommercja^ 

fell  to  the  fret  and  was  killed.  dressed  to  a  similar  body  m  New  York,  pi»c» 

At  the  New  Orleans  Warehouse,  the  top  of  the  wall  the  loss  at  a  sum  not  exceeding  $300,000. 

fell,  and  one  man  was  iiyured  by  being  strock  on  the  Effects  of  the  earthquake  were  felt  in  ma»! 

head  with  a  brick.                    ^  a,.  ,^      ^  ^   w  *  other  parts  of  California.    At  Martinez,  the 

At  Mra.  Johnson's,  comer  of  Third  and  Market  vT  t,  *^         vx  x^auxviuiw.    ~      .  v^-ipi^ck. 

Streets,  all  of  the  plastering  was  thrown  down.  ^J^^  °?°^?  *^  ^^^  mmutes  after  eight  0  ciocs^ 

Tho  buUding  belonging  to  Stem,  on  Powell,  be-  The  only  damage  reported  was  to  the  courv 
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honae,  both  ends  of  whkh  fell  in,  leaving  the  generallj  snort  with  terror,  and  many  ron 
building  a  wreck.  At  Alameda,  the  Asylam  awaj.  Dogs  take  to  barking  violently,  and 
was  badly  damaged,  the  chimneys  being  thrown  running  about  without  any  apparent  object, 
down ;  Edmonston^s  warehouse  was  moved  A  lady,  who  was  standing  in  a  barn-yard  feed- 
several  feet,  and  the  waUs  and  roof  fell  in.  log  her  fowls,  when  the  great  shock  came  yes- 
Hotels  and  brick  buUdings  in  the  same  place  terday,  tells  us  that  tbe  chickens  all  ran  from 
were  alaoiniured.  At  Alvarado,  a  brick  grain-  her  and  took  to  the  hen-house  as  if  a  shower 
waxebooM^ll,  and  Homer^s  old  mill  was  also  had  occurred,  while  a  turkey  ran  to  her  and 
demolished.  Near  San  Lorenzo,  the  chimneys  lay  fiat  down  on  the  ground  at  her  feet,  look- 
of  manj  dwellings  fell.  The  court-house  at  ing  up  in  her  face  as  if  for  protection." 
San  Leandro  was  thrown  down,  and  the  On  the  23d  of  October  another  severe  shock 
Deputy  Clerk,  Joslyn,  killed.  Kone  of  the  was  felt  at  San  Francisco,  occurring  at  2.15 
prisoners  escaped,  or  were  iinured.  Several  a^ic.  People  in  their  night-clothes  ran  into 
adobe  houses  were  ppostrated  at  the  same  the  streets,  shrieking  with  terror.  No  damage 
place.  Mare  Island  Navy  Yard  experienced  was  reported  to  have  been  done.  At  7.80  a.  ir. 
two  severe  shocks.  Several  chimneys  were  on  the  same  day,  a  slight  shock,  harmless  in 
thrown  down,  and  some  of  the  buildings  con-  its  results,  occurred. 

siderably  shaken,  but  no  serious  damage  was  Other  shocks  visited  Oalifomta  during  the 

done  and  no  persons  were  ii^ured.    Captain  year,  but  did  no  harm,  as  follows :    one  at 

Mitchell,  of  the  navy,  said  that  the  ground  Victoria,  February  29th ;  another  at  San  Fran-, 

shook  so  violently  as  ahnOst  to  throw  him  off  Cisco,  July  24th ;  and  another  at  Silver  Moun- 

hi3  feet,  the  shock  being  accompanied  by  a  tain,  October  6th. 

iri^tful  rumbling  sound.  Several  people  In  Mexico, — ^A  severe  earthquake  occurred 
took  to  the  water,  considering  the  stream  on  the  Pacific  coast  of  Mexico,  December  20th. 
much  more  safe  than  the  land.  The  earth-  The  most  disastrous  efiects  were  experienced 
qnake  was  quite  severely  felt  at  Yallejo,  many  at  Oolima  and  Manxanillo.  For  several  days 
chimneys  toppling  down,  but  no  serious  injury  previous  to  the  calamity  the  volcano  of  Goli- 
occnrring.  The  shock  was  very  severe  at  Ked-  ma,  about  thirty  miles  from  the  city  of  that 
mend.  The  large  brick  court-house  was  little  name,  emitted  smoke  and  steam,  and,  at  the 
better  than  a  complete  wreck.  It  was  deemed  same  time,  the  rumblings  and  shakings  of  the 
so  unsafe,  that  the  county  officers  had  moved  earth  were  noticed.  On  the  morning  of  the 
oat  of  it.  The  building  was  considerably  20th  the  earth  commenced  to  rock,  and  the  vi- 
shattered  by  the  earthquake  three  years  before,  brations  steadily  increased  until  walls  cracked 
the  waUs  having  then  spread  several  inches,  and  houses  fell.  The  cathedral,  a  warehouse, 
Chains  were  then  nut  in  and  the  gaps  closed  and  several  brick  buildings,  were  greatly  dam- 
np,  so  that  it  was  aeemed  tolerably  safe ;  but  aged.  The  inhabitants,  being  roused  from  Oieir 
the  ground  is  adobe,  not  more  than  two  feet  sleep,  rushed  frantically  to  the  plaza.  It  was 
above  the  tide-water  of  the  creek,  and  the  reported  that  several  persons  were  killed  by 
foondations  were  not  suitable  for  sucn  a  struc-  the  falling  of  the  wdls  of  the  National  Hotel, 
tore.  On  the  other  nde  of  the  creek  about  The  vibrations  were  from  the  northeast  to  the 
halfof  the  front  of  Merrill's  new  block  of  brick  southwest,  and  lasted  nearly  forty  seconds, 
stores  fell  out.  The  chimneys  of  the  public  At  Manzanillo  the  sh6ck  rent  the  cathedral  (a 
schoolhouse  and  some  other  brick  buildings  building  which  had  withstood  earthquakes  for 
were  more  or  less  injured  in  the  town.  The  over  a  century)  from  top  to  bottom.  Eiffhteen 
chimneys  on  Thomas  Selby's  house,  about  two  or  twenty  persons  were  reported  killed  by  the 
miles  below,  were  prostrated,  and  some  slight  falling  walls  of  the  American  Hotel,  and  three 
damage  was  done  to  other  houses  in  that  vicin-  others  were  buried  in  the  ruins  of  Wasserman 
itj.  The  shock  at  Marysville  was  very  light,  &  Go.'s  warehouse.  The  shock  was  felt  to  a 
being  noticed  only  by  a  few.  Quite  a  severe  great  distance  from  the  coast.  In  several  places 
shock  was  felt  at  Grass  Valley  about  eight  the  ground  opened,  trees  were  uprooted,  hills 
o'dock,  causing  lamps  to  vibrate  and  occu-  levelled,  water-courses  changed,  and  a  general 
pants  of  second  stories  to  vacate  the  buildings  upheaving  of  the  earth  took  place, 
briskly.  About  five  minutes  after  eight  there  In  other  Placee.SW^t  shocks  were  ex- 
vas  another  very  slight  shock.  A  slight  shock  perienced  at  Augusta,  Me.,  February  29th  (the 
was  felt  at  Sonora  four  minutes  past  eight,  same  day  as  at  Victoria,  Oal.)  October  26th, 
The  shock  visited  San  Mateo  at  eight  odock,  tremblings  of  the  earth  were  noticed  near  Cork, 
lastmg  fifteen  seconds.  The  vibration  was  Ireland.  December  17th,  a  heavy  shock,  which 
from  the  north.  The  damage  to  property  did  no  damage,  however,  was  felt  at  Gibraltar, 
there  was  estimated  at  not  less  than  $5,000.  Portions  of  New  England  and  the  State  of 
The  effects  of  these  startling  phenomena  New  York  were  treated  to  the  sensation  of 
on  men  and  animals  are  described  by  a  slight  vibrations  at  different  times  in  the  year, 
writer  in  the  Alta  California.  He  says :  On  February  22d,  at  8.80  p.  ir.,  a  shock  was 
^Men  run  into  the  street  laughing,  as  a  rule,  felt  at  Tiflis,  Asia,  accompanied  with  a  rum- 
while  women  sink  down  and  cry  hysterically,  bling  sound  in  the  earth.  It  continued  about 
This  was  generally  the  case  yesterday.  On  three  seconds.  There  had  been  three  very  dls- 
the  lower  animals  the  effect  is  varied.    Horses  tinct  shocks  in  the  direction  from  the  north- 
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west  to  the  southeast.     The  first  two  were  i^nd  machhiationB  of  him  who  plotted  in  heaven  the 

quite  strong,  and  the  third  feeble.    At  Alexan-  ^^*  BchUm,  we  find,  to  our  great  grief,  eloined  and 

aropoL  between  Febru^lSth  and  2^  eey-  ^fSS^^^oi^T^L^^d.^''"*  '"^  " 

eral  shocks  were  perceived.    On  the  first  the  it  is  fop  thS  reason  that,  from  the  beginning  of  oor 

trembling  of  the  earth  under  the  feet  was  dis-  Pontificate,  we  hkve  addressed  yon,  in  the  fnmess  of 

tinctly  felt.    The  shocks  continued  feeble  for  our  heart,  words  of  peace  and  charity.   And,  althoogii 

two  hours.    At  8  p.  m.,  on  the  19th,  a  very  ^  ^7®  ?°^  ^  ^^  ^7  ?^««^»»  ^«  auooeas  we  w 

smart  shock  was  felt,  fouWed  by  a  ^^^^^  ^^out^^rt^ktTujfl^^ 

a  tniro,  and  so  on,  imtll  seven  were  noted  dur-  would  some  day  be  favorably  received  and  heard,  by 

ing  the  evening.  the  infinite  mercy  and  goodness  of  the  Author  of  SJ- 

On  the  16th  of  April  a  shock  was  felt  at  v^^^on  and  Peace,  "who  has  brought  salvation  to 

Aleppo,  in  Syria,  at  8.40  a.  m  which  continued  g^^^S^^^J  ^^A  ^,  LTMdlfS 

irom  twenty  to  thirty  seconds.     It  was  feeble  every  one,  since  He  had  announced  it  from  His  birth, 

at  first,  but  increased  in  force,  and  ended  very  by  tne  mouths  of  angels,  to  men  of  good-wiU,  who, 

strong.    The  undulatory  motion  was  from  east  hi  living  among  these  same  men^  has  taught  it  to 

to  west  them  by  his  words,  and  preached  it  to  them  by  Hu 

EASTERN     CHURCHES,    or    OnnmrAL  "^l^ti' lately,  with  the  i^vice  of  our  ven.»kU 

Ohubohes.     The  collective  name  given  to  a  brothers,  the  Cardinals  of  the  holy  Roman  Chnrrh, 

number  of   ol lurches  in  Eastern  Europe,  in  we  have   indicated  and  convoked  an  OScumenicil 

Asia,  and  Northern  Africa  (Greek,  Armenian,  Council,  to  be  opened  in  Borne  on  December  8th  of 

Nestorian,  Jacobite,  Coptic,  and  Abyssinian),  J?,iy^'  ^^%  ^^.  °^li^\^°?Si^®  Conception 

»i>:»i.  vlij  4.^  4.\,r  ;i^^f«:Ju   ^fi  *v^ ^  i.  1^  <>*  the  Blessed  Viigm,  Mother  of  Gtod:  we  address 

which  hold  to  the  doctrme   of  the  apostoho  our  words  to  you  i^afn,  and  we  coiyore,  warn,  and 

succession  of  bishops.     The  statistics  of  the  entreat  you,  with  all  the  earnestness  we  are  capabk 

Eastern  Churches,*  as  reported  in  1868,  were  of^  to  come  to  this  same  General  Assemblv,  as  did 

as  follows :  7^^^  ancestors  to  the  Council  of  Lyons,  hela  under 

TT  •«.  J  al  ^    /  V  -fl   •    Ai    i_  X              ,^^/v  the  blessed  Gregory  X.,  our  predecessor  of  venerable 

United  States  (chiefly  m  Alaska). . . .        10,000  memory,  and  to  the  Councif  of  Florenoe,  celebrated 

North-Germ«i Confederation ,,     2»222  ^7  EugJnius  IV..  also  our  predecessor  of  happy 

Turkey  (m  Europe) \^'S?J'S2?  memory,  to  the  euA  that,  rene^fing  the  laws  of  anXS 

^reece. hVtW^  love  andf  restoring  to  its  vigor  the  i>eaoe  of  onr  fatben, 

Bu8sia(m  Europe) ^^^B^  that  celestial  «S  salutary  gift  ffjesus  Christ,  o/ 

CJT"** ,'aSJ  wluch  in  time  we  have  lost  ttie  fruits,  we  mav  see  at 

Cluna.... ^coi'^  kst,  after  a  long  period  of  grief,  in  which  darkness 

Russian  Possessions  m  Asia t'^'SSS  and  division  previfiled-we  i£ay  see  arise  the  brilliaiit 

Turkish  Possessions  m  Asia «»22J'222  ^^  P«re  mommg  which  we  so  long  have  prayed  for. 

Eastlndies 3?S2  Bethis  the  happy  fruit  of  the  blessingaVith  which 

£.ffypt... fxX'XXX  Jesus  Christ,  our  common  Lord  and  Kodeemer,  con- 

Abyssinia »QQ>000  soles,  in  these  unhappy  times.  His  cherished  and  im- 

„,  .  ,                                     ZTTZZT^  maculate  Catholic  Churehl    May  He  thus  sweeten 

Total 75,678,000  His  grief  and  dry  up  ffis  tears,  so  that,  aU  divisions 

The  bishops  of  the  Eastern  Churches  gen-  having  ended,  voices  heretofore  discordant  may  unite 

erally  were  mvited  by  Pope  Pius  IX.  to  take  ^.  ^^^^  unanimity  of  spirit  in  praising  God,  who 

part  in  the  CEcumenical  Council  which  is  to  ^Ktwe^ipeS^Ti^h^^^ 

meet  m  Kome,  on  December  8,  1869.      The  What  unmortal  acts  of  thanksffiving  will  be  end- 

Pope  addressed  to  them  the  following  letter :  lessly  rendered  to  the  Father  oTMereies  by  all  the 

Placed  by  the  hnpenetrable  designs  of  Divine  ^^^  ^  especially  by  those  most  glorious  Fathers 

Providence,  without  any  merit  of  our  own,  on  this  !!?H.  ?,<*«*^"  ®^  .  <?i?."?^  Church,  when  from  on 

sublime  see,  as  heir  of  the  Blessed  Prince  of  the  %t  ^^^J^  refistabhshed  and  restored  the  Umon 

•    Apostles,  who,  "  in  virtue  of  the  prerogative  which  TP-^t^tt  -^PJ^tohcSee,  which  is  tiie  centre  of  Catho- 

God  has  vouchsafed  to  him,  is  the  solid  and  unmov-  ^^  ?™*S.  and  umty—umon  which  they  themselves, 

able  rock  on  which  the  Saviour  has  built  His  Church,"  °^8  their  hfe  on  earth,  strove  to  sustam  with  all 

and  impelled  by  the  anxiety  which  we  feel  from  the  ™  ^  ™  aoUvity  of  their  ze^,  and  eyeiT  day  to 

burden  placed  upon  us,  wj  ardently  desire  and  en-  "^^^g  ^^-.^^'/JS^H^-  "^  example,  because 

deavor  tb  extend  our  Ci^s  to  all  who,  in  every  part  ^®  J-^^^  ^P^*  ^  filled  their  hearts  with  the  love 

of  the  world,  bear  the  name  of  Christians,  and  to  ^^  ™  V°  overturned  tiie  wall  of  separeUon,  who 

draw  them  withm  the  embraces  of  our  paternal  love.  !^'*.<r??_^?  P"P.^l*ti  If^'^^Jy^f'A.^^i^!,^^? 

[)ur 
le, 

^ I  Sa 

.«w^«,  «„,,Bheepfold  of  the  Lord  by  ««  «»««.»  .    .,    ^_    ^  ^. .  •,            ^^      -^  ai«    * 

of  baptism^  have  a  demand  upon  us  for  all  our  vigi-  "^  *^®  twenty-third  year  of  our  pontificate. 

lance.  Obliged,  then,  to  devote,  without  intermission,  <j    ri>„  *  «.„^ . «.«      tv  ^  i  ^ff^.  r^f  ♦».  ^  T>^*^ 

our  thoughts  and  oir  cares  ti  the  salvation  of  all  ,    ^:  .Thb  AraENiAK8.-.ThelettCT  of  lUie  Pope, 

those  who  acknowledge  and  adore  Jesus  Christ,  our  invitmg  the  Oriental  bishops  to  the  CEcumem- 

eyes  and  heart  are  turned  toward  those  churohes  cal  Council  to  be  held  in  Borne,  in  Deoember, 

wludi,  formerly  attached  to  tiie  ApostoUo  Church  by  1869,  was  officially  presented  to  the  Armenian 

abundant  fruits  for  the  glory  of  God  and  the  salva-  Oathohc  Archbishop  of  that  city,  Mgr.  Has- 

tion  of  souls,  and  which  to-day,  by  the  infernal  arts  soun.     According  to  the  Levant  ffsrald^  of 

— Constantinople,  the  Armenian  Patriarch  re- 

8i;.?S8'r^'/l,S^  tt<»S;i^^t^,  Plifd  that  he  coidd  not  answer  it  withoat ««- 

J/imafiac/oriseecciow York,  1669).  Suiting  his  Synod.    Roman  Cathohc  papers^ 
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howerer,  azmoonced  that  both  the  Patriarch  published  a  rerised  copy  of  the  Armenian 

of  Constantinople  and  a  number  of  the  Arme-  prayer-book  under  the  title  of  **  The  Picture 

nian  bishops  might  be  expected  to  take  part  in  of  the  Armenian  LtLsavoritohian  Holy  Church,'' 

the  council  with  all  the  passages  of  the  old  book  eliminated 

The  Patriarch  of  Constantinople  and  the  for  which  they  did  not  deem  there  was  suffi- 

high  clergy  are  disposed  to  take  strong  meas-  cient  warrant  in  the  word  of  God.    This  was 

ures  against  the  ^*  Armenian  Ltlsayoritchian  condemned  by  the  Gregorian  Patriarch  as  a 

(Illuminator)  Society,"  a  body  of  reformers  in  sectarian  and  heretical  work ;  the  Reformers 

the  Armenian  Church,  not  connected  with  the  promptly  replied  by  calling  upon  his  Holiness 

Protestant  Armenians,  who,  in  1866,  published  to  convoke  a  meeting  and  prove  the  alleged 

a  revised  translation  of  the  Gregorian  Arm^  heresies  of  the  book,  a  challenge  which,  how- 

nian  prayer-book.    But,  as  there  are  too  many  ever,  was  not  accepted, 

favorers  of  the  new  doctrines  holding  high  '^Sacerdotal   intolerance,    unhappily,  soon 

places  in  the  Gregorian  fold,  the  Porte  did  not  showed  itself  in  the  matter.    Of  the  clergy 

appear  disposed  to  support  the  Patriarch.    The  who  favored  the  Beform  movement,  some  were 

Reformers,  in  1868,  opened  a  church  in  Con-  subjected  to  threats  and  even  to  direct  perse- 

stantinople.    The  following  information  on  the  oution  on  the  part  of  the  Patriarch.    For  in- 

bistory  and  opinions  of  this  society  are  given  stance,  the  wtriabet  of  one  of  the  parochial 

in  a  communication  to  the  Lmant  Herald^  of  churches  dwelt  openly  from  his  pulpit  upon 

Constantinople  (July  1,  1868) :  the  truth  and  appositeness  of  the  new  doc- 

"The  spciety  in  c[uestion  was  organized  in  trines,  and,  although  warned  to  desist  by  the 
this  city  in  1866,  with  the  view  of  reforming  Patriarch,  persevered  in, maintaining    them. 
the  Gregorian  Armeliian  Church  and  bringing  Not  content  with  depriving  him  of  Ms  living, 
it  back  to  its  primitive  doctrines  and  modes  of  the  Patriarch  urged  Uie  Porte  to  prosecute  the 
worship  as  taught  by  St.  Gregory.    The  parent  bold  ecclesiastic  as  a  revolutionary  proselyte 
society  is  composed  of  a  considerable  number  and  propagandist.    The  Porte,  however,  view- 
of  members,  and  provides  for  the  establish-  ing  the  matter  as  one  of  purely  internal  con- 
ment  of  branches  in  the  provinces  wherever  oem  to  the  Gregorian  Armenians,  declined  to 
Armenians  may  desire  to  espouse  the  reform  take  this  extreme  step ;  but  the  result  has  led 
movement.    The  new  body  owes  its  existence,  the  clergy  who  adopt  the  new  doctrines  to 
primarily,  to  the   spread  of   the  Scriptures  wear  a  particular  sign,  the  sign  of  the  cross  on 
among  the  Armenian  nation,  by  Armenian  the  top  button  of  the  hat,  to  distinguish  them 
agencies,  as  also  by  the  instrumentality  of  the  from  the  clergy  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society.    But  an  ac-  Patriarch,  and  to  their  selecting  and  recog- 
tive  stimulus  was  given  to  the  creation  of  the  nizing — for  the  present,  and  until  their  own 
new  body  by  the  excitement  caused  three  years  organization   becomes    more    complete — the 
ago  in  Smyrna,  when  the  clergy  and  laity  of  president  of  the  Evangelical  Armenians  as  the 
the  Armenian  Church  there  sought  to  erect  a  civil  administrator  of  their  affairs, 
statue  to  the  Virgin  Mary  within  its  precincts.  ^^The  ranks  of  the  Reformers  are  being 
The  bishops  formally  disapproved  of  titiis  act  steadily  recruited ;  and  divine  service  is  cele- 
of  mariolatry ;  the  feeling  on  the  subject  ran  brated  every  Sunday  in  the  new  rite  by  Re- 
high  ;  and  a  body  of  those  to  whom  the  statue  formed  Gregorian  Armenian  clergy  according 
was  obnoxious  proceeded  to  the  church  and  to  the  ceremonial  laid  down  in  the  revised 
broke  it  to  pieces.    Thereupon  many  enlight-  prayer-book  (Badgh&ry* 
ened  Armeoians,  seeing  the  necessity  of  im-  In  May,  a  demonstration  was  made  in  Con- 
provement,  formed  thezuselves  into  the  n^w  so-  stantinople  by  a  number  of  Gregbrito  Arme- 
ciety.  nians  in  favor  of  union  with  uie  Orthodox 

^^  The  Armenian  Reformers  reject  the  fol-  Greek  Church,  by  proceeding  in  a  large  body 
lowing  doctrines  and  practices  followed  by  the  to  the  church  of  the  Panagia,  in  Pera.  On  the 
present  Gregorian  Armenian  Church ;  viz. :  following  Sunday,  the  visit  was  returned  to 
Transubetantiation ;  absolution  of  sins ;  the  the  Armenian  church,  with  no  little  ceremony, 
sacrifice  of  the  mass ;  celibacy  of  the  clergy ;  by  the  Bishop  of  Pamphilius,  accompanied  by 
the  belief  that  the  clergy  are  ChrisVs  represent-  his  clergy  and  fifteen  hundred  members  of  his 
stives  upon  earth;  fasting  on  specified  days ;  congregation.  The  Armenian  archbishop,  sur- 
the  omnipresence  and  intercession  of  saints ;  rounded  by  a  great  number  of  clergy  and  laity, 
adoration  of  images  and  relics,  and  any  faith  in  received  the  procession  at  the  door.  The 
their  miraculous  or  curative  properties ;  going  Greek  prelate,  Dionysius,  preached  a  sermon 
on  pilgrimages;  blessing  the  salt;  and  the  earnestly  advocating  the  union  of  the  two 
sacnfioe  of  lambs  and  cocks  as  oblations  and  churches,  and  a  Greek  layman  having  also  de- 
means of  grace.  They  only  acknowledge  two  Uvered  an  address  to  the  same  effect,  the  as- 
sacraments  as  ordained  ana  instituted  by  the  sembly  dispersed  with  loud  acclamations, 
divine  Head  of  the  Church,  namely.  Baptism  The  Friend  of  India  says  that  the  Ar- 
and  the  Holy  Communion ;  and  repudiate  the  menians  in  Calcntta  seem  to  show  few  or  no 
other  five.  Confirmation,  Penance,  Ordination,  signs  of  ecclesiastical  activity  or  religious  prog- 
Extreme  Unction,  and  Matrimony,  as  unscrip-  ress. 
taraL    In  the  same  year  (1866),  the  Reformers  8.  The  Nbstobians. — ^At  the  annual  convo- 
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cation  of  native  helpers  and  church  represent-  byter  of  the  name  of  Fam  Stephanos,  wbohu 
atites  of  the  Nestoriana  who  are  in  commnn-  been  a  Protestant  for  more  than  twenty  Tears, 
ion  with  the  Protestant  missionaries,  held  in  was  only  saved  from  deportation  to  the'  Blue 
October,  1867,  ninety  members  were  in  at-  Nile  by  the  interference  of  the  missioiuiries, 
tendance.  Bishop  Mar  Tohanan  was  elected  who  appealed  to  the  American  consol-genenl 
moderator  of  the  meeting.  The  practical  sub-  for  assistance.  He  was  imprisoned  at  EsoeL 
jects  of  education,  benevolence,  temperance.  These  missionaries,  who  have  done  more  f(ff 
family  worship,  and  the  means  for  promoting  the  regeneration  of  the  Pasha's  dominions  than 
the  spiritual  growth  and  efficiency  of  the  com-  all  other  influences  put  together,  dare  uot  dov 
munion,  were  presented  in  able  and  well-pre-  print  their  tracts,  nor  teach  freely  in  their 
pared  papers,  and  were  followed  by  free  and  schools,  nor  preach  as  before, 
animated  discussions.  The  increase  of  wine-  The  labors  of  the  United  Presbyterian  mis- 
drinking,  within  the  last  two  or  three  years,  sionaries  in  Egypt  begin  to  exercise  a  great  in- 
among  some  of  the  communicants  and  a  few  fluence  upon  the  Coptic  Church : 
even  of  the  helpers,  received  warning  and  re-  ^he  Coptic  priesta,  flnding  bo  firm  a  prefenmce  for 
buke.  JJiignty  accessions  to  the  churches  were  the  tcacbmg  which  the  chiidren  receive  in  out  school, 
reported.  The  subject  of  self-support  came  wereledtotakeanewandntherstmigepUntokeep 
up,  and  in  the  discussion  several  pledged  a  others  from  leaving  their  schooL  Thejrcondndedto 
tithe  of  their  possessions  to  the  church.  Dea-  l°*~^"l!?  S™]^'**  ^'^*'?*™*?Vli?'?L!?~^^f 
con  Yacob  re^rted  the  «de  of  1,900  Bibles  Sr;^p;SSJ^^^S.^?;S:ae*5^^^^ 
and  Testaments  m  modem  Russian,  and  many  teaching  to  the  grown  people  is  bad— rereirin^  do 
other  religious  books  and  tracts,  besides  many  doubt  to  those  books  wnich  expoee  the  cbiruptioni 
books  in  German  and  other  languages.    He  of  the  Boman  and  Eastern  Churohes.    We  have  kM 

also  spoke  of  revival-Bcenes,  resulting  in  the  fgl^kT^ttJ^'oiS^ffiSu^S  (tVS! 

conversion  ana  baptism  of  several  adherents  to  minster  Catechism),  which  is  taught  in  our  school, 

the  Greek  Church.     A  great  work  is  opening  bat  our  siipply  is  exhausted,  and  therefore  we  caiuMt 

in  many  places  in  the  Russian  empire.    It  was  accommodate  them^  until  we  ^t  more  from  Cairo. 


stated  that  the  Emperor  especially  encourages  J*^  ^«»^  ^o'^  reUgious  books  is  a  voT  piecing  con- 

the  circulation  of  t£e  Scripruresii the  sp^en  ^elhX'rS^^hfblSSeS^fg^*^^^^ 

language ;  allowmg  free  passports  to  colpor-  man,  who  had  a  copy  of  Brown's  Catechism,  irhen 

teurs,  and  exacting  no  duties  for  the  largest  the  Patriarch  came  and  commanded  that  all  endi 


sales,  and  that  he  has  himself  paid  the  expense  books  should  be  binned,  took  the  precaution  to  buiy 

of  translating  and  printing  a  large  edition,  and  hi^P^^Jd  b^mld!  ^^'       '^  "^"""^^  ^  ^"^ 

has  caused  it  to  be  circulated  in  the  army  and 

among  officials,  free  of  expense.  6.  The  Abtssinians. — The  works  on  Abrs- 

A  number  of  Nestorians,  in  1867,  addressed  sinia,  which  have  been  called  forth  by  the  con- 

a  letter  to  Archbishop  Langley,  of  Canterbury,  flict  of  England  with  the  late  King  Theodore, 

and  Bishop  Tait,  of  London,  saying  tiiat  they  of  Abyssinia,  contain  a  great  deal  of  impor- 

were  in  a  state  of  great  ignorance  and  dark-  tance  on  the  religious  and  social  condition  of 

ness,  and  that  many  of  their  rulers  and  guides  the  Abyssinian  Christians.    The  following  are 

were  not  capable  of  instructing  them — a  state  a  few  extracts  from  the  work  of  Dr.  Blanc,  one 

of  things  wnich  apparentiy  arose  from  their  of  the  captives : 

chief  spiritual  offices  being  hereditary.    That  "  Churches  abound^-one  near  every  Tillage, 

being  so,  they  applied  to  the  English  bishops  and  several  in  every  town,  is  the  rule.    Ther 

to  come  over  and  help  them — to  send  some  one  are  by  far  the  best-built  houses  in  the  coontrr; 

to  instruct  and  enlighten  them.    At  the  meet-  surrq^nded  as  they  are  by  gulches  and  cedar^ 

ing  of  the  Anglo-Continental  Society,  the  arch-  always  in  a  commanding  position,  thej  add 

bishop  remarked  with  regard  to  this  appeal :  much  to  the  picturesqueness  of  the  landscape. 

I  have  reason  to  believe,  from  communications  I  They  are  all  built  on  the  same  pattern— that  is 

have  had  with  Mr.  Badger,  who  has  been  a  mission-  to  say,  a  large  circular  stone  building,  corn- 


inasmuch  as  this  appeal  has  been  iuide  to  us,  aid  in-    people,  and  the  priests  alone  can  enter  it   j^ 
asmuch  as  I  have  now  pubUcly  stated  its  naturCj  there    18  mtended  to  represent  the  Holy  of  Holies.^  i* 


may  be  some  wealthy  and  well-disposed  people  who  contains  the  tabet,  or  ark — a  small  wood  hox, 

may  be  hidined  to  contribute  to  a  mUsion  to  these  the  receptacle  of  the  sacred  volumes.    The 

SSj5Xn:JJeTh°^'i.'"no\°rJ5.'^e^tSi  sanotuarf  where  the  priesta  officiate  «fo™«^ 

can  exactly  y^e  it  up.    It  does  not  belong  to  the  l>y  the  second  circle.    This  is  m  reality  we 

Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  or  to  the  church,  as  the  nave,  where  the  congreganon 

Anglo-Continental  Society:  but  I  think  a  separate  assembles,  is  but  a  veranda.     The  interior  of 

committee^  might  be  formed,  and  that  it  might  send  ^he  church,  and  sometimes  also  the  veranda, 

out  two  missionaries.  .^  adorned  with  rude  paintings  -  a  8tran|e 

4.  TnB  CoPTB. — ^The  Pacha  of  Egypt,  who  is  mixture,  representing  the  favorite  ***°|^.t' 

paying  much  attention  to  the  Coptic  Patriarch,  Michael,  St.  George,  the  aposties,  our  Lord,  tne 

still  persecutes  the  American  Presbyterian  mis-  Virgin  Mary,  God  himself,  the  devil,  and  former 

sionaries,  and  has  closed  their  schools.   A  pres-  emperors.    All  Abyssinians  who  confess  before 
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they  die  haye  the  privilege  of  being  bnried  EGYPT,  a  dependenoy  of  Tarkej  in  AMoa. 

among  the  trees  ontside  the  chnroh,  but  no  The  gOYemment,  since  1841,  is  hereditary  in 

stone  or  memorial  is  there  to  recall  the  '  dear  the  family  of  Mehemet  Ali,  and  since  May  14th 

departed.'  the  mlers  bear  the  title  Khedervi,  the  Arabic 

"  Polygamy  ensts  to  a  fearfnl  extent    All  equivalent  for  viceroy.    Present  Viceroy,  Is- 

who  can  afford  it  keep  several  wives  and  con-  mail  Pacha,  bom  November  26,  1816,  eldest 

cabines.    Though  there  is  a  religious  marriage,  surviving  son  of  IbraJiiim  Pacha,  who  was  the 

few  avail  themselves  of  it,  as  it  binds  both  for  eldest  son  of  Mehemet  Ali.    Heir-apparent  to 

life.    Abysstnians  prefer  the  more  simple  cere-  the  throne,  Mehmed  Tefvik  Pacha,  bom  in 

mony  of  marrying  by  the  '  King's  death '  (the  1853. 

usual  form  of  oath  in  the  country),  a  marriage  At  the  head  of  the  administration  is  a  Council 
as  easOy  contracted  as  di»Bolved.  But  even  of  State  (established  in  1856),  which  consists 
this  shadow  of  morality  is  generaJly  dispensed  of  the  princes  of  the  viceregal  family,  four 
with.  Men  and  women  live  in  concubinage  generals,  and  four  high  dignitaries.  In  1868 
with  no  other  tie  but  the  pleasure  they  find  in  oherif  Pacha  was  president  of  the  Council  of 
each  other's  society — short  passing  intercourse  State.  The  Cabinet,  in  1868,  embraced  the 
sufficient  only  to  gratify  their  grossest  passions.  Ministers  of  the  Interior,  Foreign  Affairs,  the 
Women  are  kept  in  a  very  degraded  position;  Viceregal  House,  Instruction,  Finances,  and 
they  are  not  allowed  to  sit  or  eat  in  the  pres-  three  ministers  without  portfolio.  The  min- 
enoe  of  the  men ;  they  cook  the  food,  spin  the  isters  of  the  Marine  and  War  did  not  belong  to 
cotton,  clean  the  stables,  and  carry  water  and  the  Cabinet.  Since  1866,  there  is  also  an  As- 
wood.  Men,  on  the  other  hand,  wash  the  sembly  of  Delegates  which  holds  annual  ses- 
elothes,  go  to  the  market,  are  dress-makers,  sions. 
embroiderers,  and  tailors."  The  area  of  Egypt  is  estimated  at  659,000 

ECUADOR,  a  republic  in  South  America,  square  miles,  and  tne  population  at  7,465.000. 

President,  shice  January  80,  1868,  Dr.  Xavier  Cairo  has  about  260,000  inhabitants ;  Alex- 

Espinosa. .  Area,  218,984  square  miles;  popu-  andria,  170,000;  Damietta,  87,000;  Rosetta. 

lation,  1,300,000.    The  value  of  exports  from  18,000;  Suez,  5,000.    The  annual  revenue  of 

the  port  of  Guayaquil  (exclusive  of  precious  the  Government  is  estimated  at  £8,000,000. 

metals)  amounted,  in  1867,  to  8,894,284  pias-  The  tribute  to  the  Sultan  was  largely  increased 

tres  (that  of  cacao  alone  2,614,651).    The  num-  in  1866,  and  is  said  to  amount  now  to  150,000 

ber  of  entries  in  the  port  of  Guayaquil,  in  1867,  purses  (one  pnrse=500  piastres,  or  £4.54  ster- 

was  108  vessels,  together  of  11,798  tons.    The  ling,  or  about  $21).     The   total  public  debt 

revenue  of  the  republic  amounted,  in  1866,  to  amounted  to  £19,420,000  at  the  end  of  1868. 

1,401,300  piastres  (522,122  from  customs),  and  The  strength  of  the  Egyptian  army  is  14,000 

the  expenditures  to  1,899,672  piastres.    The  men,  8,000  infantry,  8,000  cavalry,  artillery, 

foreign  debt  was,  in  1866,  9,890,554  piastres,  and  engineers,  and  8,000  black  troops.    The 

and  the  home  debt,  8,692,955  piastres.    There  navy,  in  1867,  comprised  seven  ships-of-the 

is  neither  a  standing  army  nor  a  fleet.  line,  six  frigates,  nine  corvettes,  seven  brigs, 

At  the  elections  for  a  new  Congress,  which  eighteen  gunboats  and   smaller  vessels,  and 

ended  on  the  7th  of  May,  the  Conservative  twenty-seven  transports.    In  1868  the  English 
party  was  almost  everywhere  successful,  ex-  .  captain,  MoEillopj  was  appointed  to  reorganize 

cept  in  Guayaquil  and  Imbalura,  and  the  north  the  fleet,  which  is  to  be  largely  increased, 

and  south  frontier.  The    exports   from    Alexandria,    in    1866, 

In  August  the  republic  was  visited  by  one  of  amounted  to  1,807,000,000  Egyptian  piastres 

the  most  terrific  earthquakes  known  in  history.  (20  Egyptian  piastres=$l).    The  number  of 

In  the  three  districts  of  Otavalo,  Ibarra,  and  entries  in  the  port  of  Alexandria,  in  1866,  was 

Ootacaohi,  of  the  province  of  Imbalura,  in  par-  8,698  vessels,  of  which  980  were  steamers,  to- 

ticnlar,  the  disaster  was  overwhelming,  and  it  gether  of  1,873,217  tons, 

was  circulated  that  more  than  one-half  of  all  The  Egyotian  Assembly  of  Delegates  was 

the  inhabitants  had  perished.    Altogether  the  opened  on  Monday,  March  16th,  by  the  Yice- 

nmnber  of  lives  lost  was  estimated  at  more  roy,  who  delivered  a  speech  in  Arabic.    The 

than  30,000.  principal  internal  and  foreign  questions  were 

In  October,  the  Ecuadorian  minister  to  Chili,  thus  referred  to : 

f.nl^^^'^'^fK^K -^^i  ^w""^^  f ^""^  f2  '''"'  I  ^^^^  genaomen.  a  just  pride  in  the  assistance  you 

rangement  with  Ohm  to  this  effect :  That  Span-  lend  me  for  the  development  of  the  prosperity  of 

ish  vessels  coming  to  the  Pacific,  whose  desti-  Effvpt,  and  I  have  the  Ann  hope  that  the  approaohixig 

lution  is  Ecuador,  shall  in  no  case  be  mo-  ddioerations,  like  those  of  last  year,  will  have  the 

listed  bv  the  Chilian  naw  and  in  case  of  ne-  ^^^^  salutary  effect  for  all.    Danng  the  year  which 

o^ity,  W  may  tonoh'ii  anr  CWlian  port.  l^Tf  B^ISSl'.n'S'B^utX^-rSrnf^^^^^ 

iniB  concession  was  made  byChih  m  conse-  pied  with  the  creation  of  similar  establishments  in  the 

qaence  of  the  great  damages  which  Ecuador  localitios  which  are  stUI  deprived  of  them.    Public 

had  suffered  from  the  earthquake,  and  the  ne-  instruction  is  a  capital  question,  the  importance  of 

ceasity  of  securmg  her  some  relief  from  the  7^^\^^  ^  ^^^"^  i''\    ^  have  seen  the  proofs  of  this 

Tni-ftvi*-     o«v.«****5  *.v»   oviu^  *ww*  A^yut  vuv  m  donatiouB  made  to  OUT  national  schools,  aud  havc 

miatortunes  brought  upon  her  by  jommg  a  heard  of  thoee  donations  with   sensible  pleasure, 

prohtleas  alliance.  Such  acts  of  generosity  deserve  all  praise,  and  show 
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a  real  deure  on  the  part  of  the  population  to  oontriV-  breakwater  and  docks  at  Alexandria.  The  com- 
lite  to  the  development  of  instruction.  The  aboli-  pg^y  is  authorized  to  levy  the  same  docWiies 
tion  of  the  ohdes  system  is  oompletdv  effectod.  Be-  J3  ^  •  j  ^  Liverpool.  In  the  event  of  the 
quests  for  ooncossions  of  land  not  included  in  the  ?f  "^^.*^  ^  .i^tw|wv*.  ^  xu.  mio  vtw»ui  tuv 
^ulastre  have  heen  accorded.  My  government  will  Egyptian  Government  taking  possession  of  the 
affain  submit  this  question  to  your  examination.  I  enterprise  when  completed,  interest  at  the  rate 
think  tliat  the  period  of  the  oonoessions  might  be  ex*  of  twelve  per  cent,  will  be  allowed  on  the  pur- 
tended,  aud  greater  facUitieB  accorded ;  this  would  be  chase-money  nntU  paid  off. 

S  2S^"jmronh''grSa  ^^.^'tS'^S^^  Jl^  Slaytrrade^lue  Back,  pablUhed  bj 

works  voted  by  you  have  been  oazried  out  with  ao-  the  iLnglisn  (Government  m  looo,  contuns  new 

tivity  in  the  twenty-three  localities  you  have  desig-  charges  against  the  Egyptian  Goveniment  for 

nated.  The  neoesaazy  contingenU  cannot  bo  definitive-  oonni vine  at  the  slave-trade  on  the  White  Nik 

lyflxedunm^rthecompletj^of ^e  w^^  ^    ^^    ^    Emrlish  consul  at  Cairo,  denies 

upon  which  they  are  established.    Hitherto  we  have  fr  r^i:^/7ir  "1*5        wuoui  «.  vauu,  u<^  w 

been  unable  to  cany  out  this  operation,  the  impor-  w*®  ""uth  of  the  statements  made  m  Jmy,  1867, 

tanoo  of  which  I  leave  to  your  appreoli^on,  and  the  by  the  Viceroy  in  Paris,  to  a  deputation  of  the 

radi(»l  solution  of  whidi  I  confide  to  joxa  enlighten-  British  and  Foreign  Antislavery  Society,  that, 

ment.    A  census  system  carried  out  with  intelhgence  u  though  he  could  act  against  his  own  people, 

and  equity  offers  manifest  advantages  without  causing  t,^  „*;    j^ij-^*^  «,i^«l^v«  «^««i»*  ^AAixJi 

any  a£noyanoe  to  the  inhabitantTrand  without  into?  he  was  defeated  when  he  8<>?8ht  fo  do  «) 

fering  with  individual  liber^.    The  regiOationB  you  agamst  Europeans,  who  were  the  chief  delin* 

have  established  with  regard  to  the  bonds  to  be  sub-  quents,"  and  that,  ^^if  he  were  free  to  set 

scribed  by  native  borrowers  have  been  communicated  against  European  dave-traders,  the  dave-trade 
to  the  moudiriens     The  appUcatlon  of  these  regular-  j^  disappear."    Mr.  Reade,  rejecting 

tions  IS  subordmated  to  the  operation  of  a  law  upon  TL*     v  **«»i'i^^-       ■«".  .^^^^J-n^ 

mortgage,  which  will  shortly  1^  submitted  to  your  ^1?  charge  agamst  Europeans  m  Upper  Egypt 

deliberations.    The  monthly  collection  of  the  torn-  as  mapossible,  the  whole  number  of  whom,  be 

torial  dues  was  to  undeigo  modifications  in  uniform-  says,  is  under  a  dozen,  and  who  are  regarded 

i^  7^}^  ^%^^^  y^'}  ®2.^"^*  ^"*  7^\  '^^®  with  much  jealousy  by  the  local  authorities, 

Mmlstor  of  Finance  is  instructed  to  explam  to  you  .  r\Tru%AaAa  f/*  00 v  • 

the  reasons  which  have  prevented  the  ffovemment,  procoeas  w  say . 

ui  presence  of  the  diflS^ilties  which  resulted  from  it,        j^  j^  however,  a  matter  of  public  notoriety  that 

from  putting  m  execution  the  new  mode  of  colleo-  ^^^  ^en  to  fifteen  thousand  slaves  are  innuilly 

^°mv  1  *v  *  -.  *  Ml  V  u  *  brought  down  the  Nile  to  Cairo,  while  an  eoual  or 
The  proposals  that  my  govermnent  will  submit  to  even  greater  number  find  their  way  to  Soualdn  lod 
your  deliberations  this  year  rekte  to  three  pnncipal  ^^  ^^  g^^  ^^^  principal  dealers  aie  well  knowB, 
questions— hygiene^he  cultivation  of  cotton,  and  the  ^^^  allowed  by  the  local  authorities  to  pursue  unmo- 
^uices  and  dams.  Various  causes  of  ins^britv  have  lested  their  al^mihable  traffic  True  it  is  that  eome 
been  pomtod  out  to  me.  In  a  great  number  of  looah-  ^f  ^y^^^  delinquente  are  oocasionally  arrested  md 
ties  there  are  lakes  of  stagnant  water  and  marshes.  ^^^^  property  confiscated,  and  soietime.  a  few 
Now,  experience  has  shown  that  m  drunmg  these  ^^^^^  IreVveh  set  at  Uberty ;  but  the  great  bulk  of 
lakes  and  miffshes  the  atmosnhere  ^  pimfled  and  the  ^^^  ^^^^ig  j^  ^^^^^y  sanctioned,  if  not  actually  con- 
Mims  of  Bidmess  destrosred.  It  is  of  importaBoe,  j^^^^  ^.  ^^  ^^  authorities  thwnselves.  At  GaUbtt, 
therefore,  th^  you  should  dehberate  upon  the  mea».  ^^  the  Abyssinian  frontier,  an  enormous  sUTe-mirt 
ures  to  be  taken  m  order  to  ameliorate  the  samtary  ^  oonstondy  open.  Two'  hundred  Nile-boate,  em- 
state  by  proceeding  gradually  and  tafang  mto  account  pi^yed  reguUrlyin  this  trade,  are  pennitted  to  nan- 
local  exigencies.  Tor  two  years  the  cotton  crop  m  JL^  ^^h  unpunity,  upon  tlie  p«Tnent  for  eToy 
oertam  provmces  has  not  answered  our  expectations.  ?  ^.^ey  make  of  a  certain  febutc  to  the  W 
Egypt  had,  nevertheless,  conquered  an  emment  place  authorities,  while  a  simUar  impost  is  levied  on  cYery 
among  producing  countoes  by  the,  excellent  quality  ehive  caravan  that  passes  along  the  desert  of  Kowco. 
of  her  cotton.  It  had  been  distinj^  at  the  Pans  jf  ^^y  ^^^  the  Egyptian  Government  wew  md- 
Umversal  Exhibition.  But  m  the  m^onty  of  the  merely  d^sirouJ  of  checilng  the  progress  of  so  wrt 
provmces  of  Lower  Egypt  the  abundance  of  the  crops  ^  e/ii  ^  ^^  opportunity  U  nowifforded  to  U  for 
has  dimimshed,  while  the  quahty  has  deteriorated,  inflictinir  a  severe  blow  on  the  slave-trade  in  tha 
TWs  hitter  fact  ariMS  from  the  introduction  of  foreim  part  of  the  world.  I  must  confess,  howeTer.Ijm 
seed.  As  to  the  dimmution  in  the  quantity,  you  will  f„  ^^  aaninihie  that  muoh  can  hi  expected  ftom 
have  to  seek  the  causes  m  order  to  combat  them  with  ^^  govcraSnt  of  ite  own  volition,  and  for  aeveial 
success.,  I  also  caUyour  attention  to  the  means  of  ^asoM:  1.  That  important  person  and  fjmeaon; 
developing  and  perfectmg  all  the  branches  of  agn-  ^ries  of  the  government  denve  considerable  profit 
culture.  Thework8ofthe8luice8.daraB,andbridge8.  and  advantag?  from  the  trade,  either  directly  orindi- 
have  ab«ady  absorbed  considerable  sums.  We  ought  rectly-direSly,  because  thei  palaces,  houses,  and 
to  pursue  with  eneroy  the  accomplishment  of  these  ^^  ^  supji led  with  sUve  libor :  indirecUr,  be- 
eminently  useflilundertakings,  the  fertile  sources  of  ^^^  inasmuch  as  the  trade  is  ostonsibly  a  forbidden 


ty.    juay  wa  prowct  ana  oiess  our  enorw  i  ^^ny  ^f  j;-ypt  ^  Urgelj  recruited  fW)m  the  mw 

On  September  26th  Kr.  Charles  Hale,  United    black  adult  sUves.   And  8.  That  the  feUahs.  or  ftns- 


States  consnl-generaL  entertained  at  dinner,  erpoouhrtdon,  are  ghui  to  have  the  means  of  aendi^ 

at  Alexandria,  Mebemet  TefVik  Pacha,  heir-  "  Bu^stitutes  for  t^^^nselvw  andjhddr^  jn» 

«*v..««^Tif  ♦.>  ♦iw.  ♦!.-.>««  ^fi  i?».^4.  ♦.v«^*i,V?«  -r,'i.k  summoned  by  the  government  to  forced  labor,  w^^^ 

apparent  to  the  throne  of  Egypt,  together  with  bought  at  these  marts. 

twelve  other  pachaa,  principal  ministers  of  the  .                                   . .  <. 

Egyptian  Government.    Tef  vik  Pacha  proposed  Mr.  Beade,  in  the  disguise  of  an  i^ab,  vi^^ 

the  health  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  a  namber  of  slave-markets  in  Cairo  and  Tan- 

and  the  happiness  of  the  American  people.  tab.    In  the  former  city  he  saw  ^^^^Bn*^ 

On  June  17th  a  contract  was  signed  between  hundred  and  fifty  and  three  hundred.    Tbere 

the  Egyptian  Government  and  an  English  com-  wonld  have  been  ihree  thonsand  on  sale  ^ei^ 

pany  for  the  oonstmction  of  the  proposed  but  the  greater  number  had  been  removed  to 
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Tantah  for  an  approaching  Mr.    At  Tantah  pole  fixed  upon  the  bank  of  the  canaL    The 

he  saw  between  n^e  and  six  hundred,  but  be-  oondactors  submerged  were  copper-wire  ropes 

HeYes  the  total  number  there  on  sale  to  have  of  Tarioos  lengths,  but  of  the  same  diameter 

been  about  two  thousand.    Having  made  these  and  construction  as  those  used  for  the  afirial 

discoveriea,  he  informed  the  mudir  or  governor  connection.     Mr.   Wilde's   experiments  with 

of  the  province,  who  undertook  to  seize  all  the  these  contrivances  were  verj  numerous,  and 

slaves  in  the  night  and  have  them  freed.    He  the  general  conclusions  at  which  he  arrived 

odIj  partiallj  fulfilled  his  promise,  and  Mr.  can  only  be  given  here.    He  regards  the  fact 

Beade  tells  Lord  Stanley  that  the  governor  as  established,  that  currents  of  electricity  of 

was  ordered  to  desist  from  the  work  of  eman«  great  quantity,  but  of  an  intensity  below  that 

cipatioa  by  a  superior  functionary,  the  Inspeo-  which  is  required  to  effect  the  electrolyzation 

tor-General  of  Provinces.  of  the  liquid  in  which  the  conductors  are  sub- 

Bepresentations  made  by  Mr.  Beade  to  Sherif  merged,  may  be  transmitted  to  considerable 
Pacha  were  met  by  an  evasive  reply.  Mr.  distances  without  the  necessity  of  surrounding 
Beade  had*  afterward  an  interview  with  the  the  conductors  with  an  insulating  envelope, 
minister,  and  convinced  him  that  the  charge  But  he  remarks  that  it  is  impossible  for  him  to 
against  Europeans  of  complicity  in  the  dave-  say,  without  further  experiments  with  con- 
trade  was  untrue.  duotors  of  much  greater  length  than  those  em- 

The  Pacha  then  oomplahied  that  European  Chris-  ployed  by  him,  whether  it  would  be  practicable, 

tians  in  Upper  Bm^  ▼ore  largely  engaged  in  the  under  the  most   favorable  circumstances,  to 

abTe-trade,  Dut  I  believe  I  vor  soon  aatlafled  him  transmit  to  distant  places    electric   currents 

that  aii(^  was  m^t  the  case.    The  unaatiafaotory  na.  Buffidently  powerful  to  be  made  avaUable  for 

rh^'A"t^K;^SiLraaT^i;?£r^^^^  ^r  usefi>rP0«<^;   ^f^^  such    conditions. 

will  prove  to  your  lordahip,  better  than  any  thing  I  One    of   his  experiments  on   naked    copper 

om  state  firom  my  own  experienoe^  thai  no  reliance  wires,  750  feet  long,  in  water,  is  worthy  of 

whatever  can  be  placed  in  the  antialavery  protesta-  mention.    "When  currents  of  high  tension  were 

tiona  of  this  government.  g^n^.  through  these  wires,  a  marked  diminution 

The  Blue  Book  contains  further  communica-  of  electrodynamic   effects  was  observed   at 

tions,  of  great  interest  as  to  the  slave-trade  car-  the  other  ends  of  the  wires,  but  currents  of 

ried  on  in  Upper  Egypt,  from  M.  Saulter,  a  low  tension  passed  over  the  wires  with  but  lit- 

German  missionary  at  Ahartoum,  and  from  the  tie   diminution  of  their  primitive  intensity. 

Prussian  consular  agent  and  the  Austrian  vice*  Using  the  current  from  a  10-inch  intensity  ar- 

consnl  at  Khartoum,  mature,  a  sufficient  quantity  of  electricity  was 

ELEOTKlOITY.  Submerqed  Uninsulated  transmitted  through  the  wires  to  produce  a 
C^Ui, — ^Mr.  H.  Wilde,  of  England,  the  inventor  brilliant  dectric  light,  and  to  melt  22  inches  of 
of  the  powerful  magneto  -  electric  machine  iron  wire,  .050  of  an  inch  thick.  With  the 
which  bears  his  name,  has  been  making  experi-  current  of  lower  intensity  from  a  5-inch  quan- 
ments  to  ascertain  with  what  degree  of  faoilitv  tity  armature,  7  inches  of  the  same  wire,  .036 
electric  signals  may  be  transmitted  through  of  an  inch  in  diameter  were  melted, 
metallic  pables  submerged,  without  an  insulat-  Electric  Lights  far  Light-hotues  and  Ships. 
ing  envelope.  The  principal  electro-motors  — ^M.  Ernest  Saint  Edme  presented  this  subject 
employed  by  him  were  three  magneto-electric  in  a  communication  to  the  September  number 
machines  of  different  degrees  of  power,  a  of  the  Annales  du  GSnie  Civil,  He  says  that, 
Grove's  battery,  and  a  DanieU's  battery.  The  since  the  report  made  by  M.  Reynaud,  director 
test  of  the  magnitude  of  the  current  adopted  of  the  administration  of  light-houses  in  France, 
by  Mr.  Wilde  in  every  case  was,  the  melting  three  years  ago,  electric  lighting  in  light- 
of  aj^ven  quantity  of  wire,  because  he  h^  not  houses,  etc.,  has  not  achieved  much  progress, 
been  able  to  discover  any  other  method  which  The  reasons  of  this  are  stated  by  the  author  as 
eoold  at  all  compare  with  that  in  expressing  follows :  To  transform  existing  light-houses, 
eadly,  and  without  ambiguity,  the  associated  existing  apparatus  must  be  sacrificed  for  a  sole 
properties  of  quantity  and  intensity,  especially  advantage  of  increasing  the  light  at  any  mo- 
when  dealing  with  currents  of  such  magni-  ment.  It  is  doubtful  whether  all  light-bouses 
tude  as  those  evolved  from  the  five  and  ten  are  large  and  strong  enoagh  for  the  accommo- 
inch  magneto-electric  machines.  The  building  dation  of  the  new  machinery;  this  is  certainly 
which  contained  the  various  electro-motors  the  case  with  most  of  those  on  the  French 
was  situated  about  100  feet  from  the  edge  of  coast.  As  to  the  light-houses  of  inferior  order, 
the  basin  of  a  navigable  canal  in  which  most  it  would  be  illusory  to  think  of  altering  them. 
<tf  the  experiments  were  made.  Connection  And  other  difficulties  are  inherent  in  electric 
between  the  electro-motors  and  electrodes  and  lamps,  which,  however  well  designed,  are  sub- 
ether  conductors  submerged  in  the  canal  was  ject  to  causes  of  derangement  which  render 
effected  by  means  of  two  lengths  of  copper-  necessary  the  best  mechanism ;  and  the  cray- 
vire  rope,  each  140  feet  long  and  nearly  half  ons,  if  impure,  may  scale,  and  cause  interrup- 
tti  inch  thick.  These  wire-rope  connections  tions ;  and  these  impurities  might  cause  mis- 
consisted  of  seven  thick  copper  wires  twisted  ti^es  incompatible  with  the  service  of  the  light- 
together,  and  were  supported  through  the  air,  house.  When  a  new  light-house  is  to  be  built, 
and  insulated  from  one  another,  by  means  of  a  it  will  be  advantageous  to  adopt  the  electric 
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light ;  bnt  the  importance  of  the  qnestion,  rel-  marked ;  indeed,  the  one  may  be  said  to  put 

ative  to  the   general  administration  of  light-  the  other  out.    But  the  most  beautiful  feature 

houses,  is  much  less  than  was  at  first  supposed,  of  the  electric  was  the  extraordinary  beam  it 

In  1868,  in  a  notice  of  the  applications  of  the  gave.    It  shone  night  after  night,  large,  steady, 

electric  light,  the  author  suggested  the  lighting  and  lustrous  as  a  planet,  and  you  could  see  in 

of  vessels  by  it.    The  maritime  exhibition  at  the  darkness  a  beam  passing  as  far  as  the  eye 

Havre  shows  that  the  suggestion  has  been  con-  could  see.    From  the  tower,  with  the  light  at 

sidered,  at  least  in  principle.    In  the  point  of  the  back,  it  was  very  marked,  and  quite  lit  the 

view  of  lighting  the  course  of  a  ship,  no  one  hills  round  Paris.    The  whole  horizon  in  the 

wUl  deny  that  the  oil  lantern  is  insufficient  to  plane  of  the  light  showed  the  white  beam,  and 

prevent  collisions  at  night ;    while  the  electric  at  the  distance  of  four  miles  it  shone  upon  the 

lantern  would  illumine  the  air  all  around,  and  windows  of  some  houses,  making  them  appear 

the  rocking  of  the  vessel  would  cause  such  to  be  lit  up.    By  extinguishing  and  relighting 

changes  of  light  as  would  attract  the  notice  of  quickly  several  times  this  was  very  plain.    Alto- 

the  men  on  other  vessels.    When  the  whole  gether  the  light  was  very  remarkable,  and  the 

cost  of  a  ship  is  conMdered,  that  of  electric  en-  committee  were  glad  to  be  able  to  report  such 

gines  is  insignificant;  two  or  three  horse-power  an  advance  as  the  powers  of  the  light  diow 

will  work  a  magneto-electric  machine.     And  over  that  at  Dungeness ;  indeed,  the  latter 

the  electric  light  will  serve  other  purposes  on  gives  to  the  observer  no  conception  of  what 

board  a  ship.    Recent  experiments  have  shown  the  present  one  is;  and  it  is  satisfactory  to 

that  it  would  be  possible  to  assist  a  ship  in  her  know  that  the  result  of  five  years*  work  and 

course  by  dazzling  the  steersman  by  a  jet  of  observation,  with   imperfect  and  ill-arranged 

light,  when  an  oil  lantern  would  not  be  seen  apparatus,  has  now  borne  such  good  fruit ;  and 

by  him.     It  can  also  be  used  to  light  under  that  as  England  was  the  first  to  test  and  adopt 

water ;  an  application  that  concerns  the  repairs  this  a^'unct  to  the  sources  of  light-house  illn- 

of  the  sheathing  and  hulls  of  vessels,  the  find-  mination,  so  she  still  retains  her  superiori^. 

ing  of  lost  articles,  and  the  catching  of  fish.  It  is  due,  however,  to  Mr.  Holmes  to  say  that 

The  fish 'are  confused  by  the  light,  and  then  great  as  are  the  improvements  already  effected, 

easily  caught.    Mons.  Dubosc  has  constructed  he  states  that  he  is  confident  he  can  yet  great- 

a  lantern  well  fitted  to  enclose  an  electric  lamp,  ly  increase  the  illuminating  power  before  the 

The  conducting  wires  are  connected  so  that  present  apparatus  is  re§rected  at  a  permanent 

there  is  no  chance  for  water  to  leak  into  the  station. 

lantern.    This  apparatus  can,  without  fear  of        Satisfactory  experiments  have  been  made 

too  high  pressure,  be  lowered  to  great  depth  with  the  electric  light  on  board  the  French 

in  tbe  sea. — {Translated  for  Van  Nostrand^s  iron-dad  ship  Herome  and  the  yacht  Prince 

Engineering  Mag,)  Jerome,  to  ascertain  the  value  of  the  light  for 

The  London  Chemical  News  states  that  the  signalling  purposes.  The  machine  was  fur- 
electric  light  at  Dungeness  can  now  be  worked  nished  by  the  Alliance  Company,  producing  a 
by  either  of  the  two  engines,  so  that  no  dis-  light  equal  to  two  hundred  Oarcel  burners,  or 
turbance  occurs  when<  one  requires  repairs,  sixteen  hundred  candles.  An  ordinary  newspa- 
The  services  of  the  high-class  engineers  and  per  could  be  read  in  the  direct  line  of  the  light 
firemen  have  been  dispensed  with,  and  the  at  the  distance  of  1,581  yards.  Signalling  was 
Elder  Brethren  have  their  own  ordinary  keep-  most  easily  done  by  short  and  long  fiashes,  and 
ers  trained  to  drive  the  engines  as  well  as  to  was  found  to  be  practicable.  The  Government 
attend  to  the  lamps,  a  steady,  old,  experienced  commissioners  reported,  after  an  investigation, 
keeper  being  placed  at  the  head  of  the  estab-  that  the  apparatus  showed  a  very  powerful 
lishment.  Since  the  alterations  made  at  Dun-  focus  of  light,  perfectiy  suited  to  night  signal- 
geness,  the  light  there  has  worked  with  great  ling,  or  for  throwing  a  light  over  a  coast  or  a 
regularity  and  efficiency,  and  the  Elder  Breth-  ship ;  and  that  it  would  be  most  useful  on  board 
ren  have  proposed  to  place  similar  lights  at  the  flag-ship  of  a  commander-in-chief.  By  the 
the  South  Foreland,  Lowestoft,  and  Souter  aid  of  this  light,  the  Prince  Jerome  was  enabled 
Point.  The  English  Board  of  Trade  approve  to  steam  by  night  through  the  intricate  navi- 
the  extension  of  this  mode  of  illumination  to  gation  of  the  Bosphorus,  when  the  yacht  be- 
the  South  Foreland  and  Lowestoft,  but  sus-  longing  to  the  Viceroy  of  Egypt  was  obliged 
pend  their  decision  respecting  Souter  Point,  to  wait  until  daylight.  On  some  steamers  of 
The  committee  of  Elder  Brethren  who  attend-  the  French  commercial  marine  the  same  light 
ed  the  Paris  Exhibition  say,  that  so  far  as  the  produced  by  the  magneto-electric  engine  has 
eye  is  a  test,  tbe  power  of  the  English  fixed  been  introduced,  and  is  regarded  as  a  practical 
light  was  considerably  in  excess  of  the  French,  success. 

and  when  both  machines  were  in  use,  and        Experiments  in  Electrolysis, — ^M.  Bourgoin 

there  was  a  good  current,  the  fixed  beam  of  has  published  a  memoir  on  the  electrolysis  of 

the  English  light  did  not  contrast  unfavorably  organic  acids  and  their  salts.    He  has  found  by 

with  the  revolving  one  of  the  French,  the  flash  experiment  that  the  action  of  the  electric  fluid 

of  which  is  of  great  power.    The  contrast  of  is  in  reality  only  a  fundamental  action  on  all 

the  electric  fixed  light  with  the  French  first-  acids  and  salts,  whether  mineral  or  organic.   It 

order  oil  dioptric  revolving  light  was  very  separates  the  basic  element  which  goes  to  the 
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negatiTe  pole,  while  the  elements  of  anhjdrooa  battery  was  tried  a  rest  was  alwajs  snfficient 
acid  and  oxjgen,  which  answer  to  basic  hjdro-  to  restore  its  action;  but  i^r  each  trial  the 
gen  or  to  metal,  fly  to  the  positive  pole.  Bach,  force  became  less,  nntil,  after  trying  it  for 
he  daims,  is  the  fundamental  action  of  the  thirty-fiTe  days,  it  became  so  weak  as  to  ^to 
electric  current.  M.  Bourgoin  has  specially  only  8^  on  the  galTanometer,  and  at  that 
studied  the  action  of  the  current  on  neutnd  period  a  remarkable  change  took  place.  The 
tartrate,  on  a  mixture  of  tartrate  and  alkali,  aign  of  the  current  altered:  the  current, 
and  on  free  tartaric  acid.  To  examine  the  ao«  which  hitherto  had  been  passing  from  the  ag- 
tion  on  tartaric  acid,  a  concentrated  solution  glomerated  to  the  gas  carbon,  was  now  pro- 
of the  neutral  tartrate  of  potash  is  conven-  ceeding  in  the  opposite  direction.  M.  Oauderay 
iently  operated  upon.  As  soon  as  the  current  states  that,  on  the  second  day  after  the  fixing 
passes,  the  solution  becomes  alkaline  at  the  ofthe  battery,  he  thought  he  remarked  a  strong 
negative  pole;  only  a  moderate  disengagement  smell  of  gas-tar.  He  perceived  that  this  smell 
of  gas  is  produced  at  the  two  poles.  The  prin-  was  accumulated  around  the  last  gas  carbon 
cipal  resalt  is  the  formation  of  a  white  precip-  forming  the  positive  pole  of  the  battery.  It 
itate,  which  is  slowly  but  continuously  de-  seemed  t6  him  then  extremely  probable  that 
posited  trora  the  positive  electrode.  Analysis  the  gases  which  diffused  those  smeUs  had  been 
shows  this  substance  to  be  wholly  cream  of  withdrawn  fix>m  the  interior  of  the  carbons  by 
tartar.  The  solution  at  the  positive  pole  re-  the  current,  to  be  accumulated  and  disengaged 
nuuns  neutral  daring  the  experiment  The  at  the  positive  pole,  for  previous  to  their  being 
gas  evolved  at  the  positive  pole  was  composed  immersed  the  carbon  had  no  smell  whatever, 
of  carbonic  acid,  oxygen,  carbonic  oxide,  and  The  agglomerated  carbon  placed  in  the  same 
nitrogen.  Nearly  the  whole  of  the  loss  takes  eell  was  covered  by  bands  of  very  brilliant 
place  at  the  pontive  pole.  colors,  among  which  were  Prussian  blue,  vio- 

The  tartaric  acid  thus  regenerated  at  the  let,  green,  etc.,  arising,  he  supposes,  from  tiie 
positive  pole  forms,  with  the  neutral  tartrate,  decomposition  of  salts,  or,  perhaps,  from  a 
cream  of  tartar;  there  is,  however,  some  tar-  small  quantity  of  tar  contained  in  tne  gas  car- 
taric  acid  destroyed  by  oxidation.  The  action  bon.  A  peculiar  £Btct  in  connection  with  these 
ofthe  current  on  a  mixture  of  neutral  tartrate  bands  is,  that  they  were  precisely  similar  in 
and  alkali  produces  quite  different  results  to  order  to  those  of  the  solar  spectrum — ^the  red 
those  obtained  with  neutral  tartrate  only,  not-  at  top  and  the  violet  below,  with  all  the  inter- 
withstanding  that  the  fundamental  action  is  mediate  colors  of  the  spectrum, 
the  same.  At  the  positive  pole  a  mixture  of  M.  G.  Plante  has  invented  a  new  **  secondary 
carbonic  acid,  carbonic  oxide,  oxygen  and  hy«  battery,"  as  he  calls  it.  It  consists  of  a  novel 
dride  of  ethylen  is  evolved.  M.  Berthelot  diis-  and  peculiar  arrangement  for  multiplying  the 
covered  acetylen  also  in  the  sample  of  the  ^  power  obtained  ttom  a  weak  source.  In  form 
sent  liim  by  M.  Bourgoin.  The  aecomposition  it  is  not  unlike  an  ordinary  condenser.  There 
of  free  tartaric  acid  yielded  the  same  products  is  a  rectangular  gutta-percha  vessel  provided 
as  the  neutral  tartrate,  though  in  different  pro-  with  lateral  grooves,  and  containing  a  series  of 
portions.  ^  The  carbonic  acid  is  the  dominant  lead  plates  immersed  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid, 
product  fi^>m  the  first;  the  carbonic  oxide  di-  As  in  a  large  condenser,  the  odd  plates  are 
punishes  as  the  experiment  proceeds;  the  same  Joined  in  one  series  and  me  even  plates  in  an- 
is  the  case  with  the  oxvgen  and  nitrogen,  other  series ;  to  either  end  is  attached  one  of 
though  to  a  less  extent  Acetic  acid  is  formed  the  poles  of  a  wei^  source.  Such  a  battery, 
at  the  positive  pole.  After  the  fifth  day  the  with  six  plates  only,  and  a  source  of  two  small 
experiment  had  been  in  progress,  the  solution  nitric  couples,  was  strong  enough  to  create 
in  the  neighborhood  of  tne  positive  pole  con-  temporary  incandescence  m  a  platinum  wire 
tainedalaige  quantity  of  acetic  acid,  whidi  was  one  millimetre  thidc  and  eight  centimetres 
isolated  as  acetate  of  baryta.  long.    By  increasing  the  size  and  number  of 

2few  BatUriei. — ^M.  Oauderay  has  devised  a  the  plates,  more  powerfdl  calorific  effects,  such 
battery,  composed  of  four  elements,  of  vhich  as  incandescence  of  iron  and  steel  rods,  may  be 
the  electro-motors  consist  of  perfectly  new  car-  obtdnod  by  charging  the  battery  with  two  or 
boa  plates,  the  one  being  what  is  termed  ag-  three  Bunsen's  elements.  An  arrangement, 
domerated  carbon,  the  other  gas  carbon,  termed  by  the  same  inventor  his '^secondary 
These  plates  never  having  been  previously  tenrion  battery,''  produces  still  more  remark- 
used,  were,  consequentiy,  free  from  acids  and  able  results.  The  apparatus  consists  of  forty 
salts.  The  battery  was  connected  up  in  the  secondary  couples,  each  couple  of  lead  plates 
ordinary  manner,  the  carbon  of  one  cell  beiog  being  in  a  narrow  gutta-percha  vessel  im- 
coonected  to  the  gas  carbon  of  the  other,  and  merrod  in  dilute  sulphuric  add,  the  pole  of 
so  on.  Immediately  on  being  placed  in  action  each  vessel  being  connected  to  a  peculiar  com- 
the  battery  gave  a  current  of  46^  on  a  galva-  mutator,  so  that  the  plates  could  be  joined  as 
nometer,  and  rang  a  bell  perfectiy  for  a  space  of  an  arrangement  of  tension  or  as  one  of  surface, 
about  ten  minutes.  The  intensity  dimmished  This  battery  was  charged  with  three  couples 
rapidly  after  that  time;  but  after  a  rest  of  of  Bunsen's  medium-siied  battery.  On  apply- 
about  one  hour  the  battery  had  almost  recov-  ing  the  current  from  the  secondary  circuit,  a 
ered  its  previous  force.  Each  time  that  the  platinum  wire,  two  metres  long  and  one-quar- 
VoL.  vm.— 16     A 
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ter  of  a  millimetre  thick,  was  rendered  incan-  Magnetic  AlphabeUeal  Telegraph.-^^Y,  H. 
descent  for  a  few  moments,  and  the  voltaic  arc  B.  Wilde,  of  Keading,  England,  has  inTented 
was  also  ohtained.  M.  Plante  remarks  upon  a  new  magnetic  alphuaheti^  telegraph.  The 
this  that  it  is  not,  as  in  the  case  of  induction,  sender  has  a  dial  plate,  inscribed  with  the  let- 
the  direct  production  of  one  physical  effect  by  ters  of  the  alphabet  and  other  dgns.  This 
another  physical  action ;  but  the  final  result  is  has  a  jointed  handle,  which  may  be  qnicklj 
none  the  less  an  accumulation  or  a  modification  moved  round  the  dial,  and  may  be  checked  at 
of  electrical  force,  which  can  be  utilized  under  any  point,  by  a  ratchet  The  instnunent  npoo 
certain  circumstances.—- (if<M;^la9»ic«*  Magcmne.)  which  the  messages  are  received  has  a  Bmsdler 
An  Electric  PianM, — ^M.  Spies,  of  Paris,  has  dial,  traversed  by  a  delicate  indicator  liimi 
invented  an  electric  piano,  which  has  been  ex-  The  movements  of  the  handle  by  the  sender 
hibited  at  a  meeting  of  the  "  8oci6t6  d'Encou-  of  a  message  are  accurately  reproduced  on  the 
ragement,"  and  elicited  great  surprise  and  index  plate  at  the  other  end  of  the  line^  and 
admiration.  The  electrical  arrangement  con-  may  be  easily  read.  A  series  of  permanent 
sists,  in  the  interior  of  the  piano,  of  a  horseshoe  magnets  fomishes  the  power.  These 
series  of  electro-magnets,  which  act  upon  the  are  united  to  form  a  compound  magnet,  to  the 
hammers  that  strike  liie  wires.  These  ham-  north  and  south  poles  of  which  are  fixed,  ver- 
mers  communicate  in  the  ordinary  way  with  tically,  independent  electro-magnets,  their  up- 
the  keyboard,  but  on  their  opposite  side  they  per  ends  bemg  inserted  through  holes  in  a  brass 
have  small  wooden  rods,  terminating  with  plate,  and  planed  off  so  that  the  iron  and  brass 
armatures,  which  are  attracted  to  the  elec*  present  one  smooth,  flat,  surface.  The  handle 
tro-magnets  whenever  they  become  active,  employed  in  sending  messages  gives  motion  to 
The  ^'directing  organ,"  as  it  is  called,  is  con-  a  thick,  circular  piece  of  soft  iron,  which  is  snp- 
structed  as  follows :  First,  there  are  two  ported  above  the  compound  magnet  by  a  aoit- 
wooden  rollers,  with  an  intermediate  roller  of  able  socket-piece.  The  edge  of  diis  plate  is  di- 
metaL  The  paper,  specially  prepared  with  a  vided  into  twenty-height  e<}ual  spaces,  which  are 
series  of  holes,  placed  in  positions  representing  alternately  notched  out  right  and  left,  so  that 
the  severa]  notes  of  music,  is  rolled  around  there  are  fourteen  projections  or  teeth  and  the 
one  of  the  wooden  rollers;  passing  over  the  same  number  of  corresponding  spaces.  The 
metal  roller,  it  is  drawn  off  and  wound  around  iron  plate  in  its  rotary  movement  lightly  rubs 
the  second  wooden  roller.  This  unwinding  the  brass  plate  through  whidi  the  ends  of  the 
keeps  it  always  at  a  uniform  tension.  Second,  electro-magnets  are  inserted,  and  as  the  pro- 
a  clockwork  movement  gives  motion  to  the  jections  and  spaces  at  the  edge  of  the  plate 
rollers.  Third,  a  smaU  keyboard,  with  mov-  alternately  pass  over  these  ends,  positive  and 
able  copper  hammers,  is  placed  above  the  negative  currents  are  excited  in  the  insulating 
intermediate  roller,  so  that  the  heads  of  wire  surrounding  the  electro-magnet  The 
the  hammers  rest  upon  the  paper  band  (pre-  currents  being  conveyed  to  the  receiving  in- 
pared  as  described)  which  represents  the  mu«  strument  induce  rapid  changes  in  the  polarity 
sical  notes.  The  battery  is  a  series  of  thirty-  of  an  ordinary  electro-magnet^  between  the 
six  Daniell's  cells.  One  pole  of  the  battery  poles  of  which  a  small  permanent  magnet 
connects  with  the  small  keyboard;  the  other,  vibrates;  each  vibration  liberating  the  teetii 
through  the  various  electro-magnets  of  the  of  an  escape-wheel  propelled  by  a  very  light 
piano,  with  the  metallic  roller.  The  rollers  train  of  clockwork  wheels  and  mainspring. 
being  set  in  motion  by  the  clockwork,  cause  The  axis  of  tiie  escape-wheel  carries  the  hand 
the  prepared  band  to  be  unrolled  and  pass  on  or  index  of  the  dial  Thus,  as  the  send^ 
the  metallic  roller.  Whenever  a  hole  in  the  moves  the  handle  over  the  letters  on  the  dial, 
paper  comes  under  the  keyboard,  the  lightly*  positive  and  negative  currents  are  alternately 
resting  hammer  at  once  makes  contact,  a  cur-  induced  in  the  conducting  wires,  whidi  cur- 
rent passes  through  to  the  electro-magnet,  rents  cause  the  hand  of  the  receiving  instra- 
which  attracts  the  hammer,  and  the  required  ment  to  pass  over  the  same  letters, 
note  is  struck ;  and  so,  from  a  series  of  these  Electric  Apparattufor  BkuUng  PurpoM--- 
prepared  holes  a  number  of  successive  electric  A  new  dynamo-electric  apparatus,  especially 
contacts  are  made,  acting  upon  the  several  elec-  adapted  for  blasting  operations,  the  invention 
tro-magnets,  causing  the  various  hammers  to  of  Mr.  0.  W.  Siemens,  is  described  by  the 
strike  the  required  notes.  The  principle  of  the  MechaivM  Magaainc,  It  is  an  adaptation  of 
piano  is  really  that  of  automatic  telegraphy,  the  larger  machine  contrived  by  him  for  the 
except  that,  in  transmitting  messages  automa-  conversion  of  great  mechanical  force  into 
tically  by  the  ingenious  apparatus  devised  for  dynamic  electricity  («w  Ahhtjal  Otolop-b»i^ 
that  purpose,  the  result  is  a  permanent  and  for  1867).  The  essential  difference  between  the 
visible  record;  whereas,  in  the  case  of  the  dec-  Siemens  apparatus  and  that  of  Wilde  ia  the 
trie  piano,  the  result  is  simply  one  of  sound,  absence,  in  the  former  case,  of  the  magneto- 
The  electric  current  being  uniform  throughout,  electric  machine  as  the  exciting  agent  An 
produces  a  uniform  blow  with  all  the  ham-  electro-magnetic  machine  is  alone  employed^ 
mers ;  but,  by  the  application  of  pedal  and  haying  as  its  exciting  agent  its  residuary  mag- 
sourdines,  K.  Speiss  causes  any  music  to  be  netism  only.  The  electro-magnet  is  provided 
played  with  the  required  expression.  with  a  magnet-cylinder,  within  which  revolves 
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a  smaD  Siemens  annatare.    The  coils  of  this  paper  be  uniform.    Some  experiments  were 

electro-msgnet  are  traversed  by  the  oarrent  made  with  siliceous  diaphragms.    Colomns  of 

prodnced  by  the  rotating  armatore,  after  being,  sand,  varying  from  five  millimetres  to  five 

l)y  means  of  a  oommntator,  made  to  fiow  in  centimetres  in  height,  kept  in  position  in  each 

one  Erection  only.    At  the  conmiencement  of  case  by  a  tuft  of  asbestos,  were  substituted  in 

xotatioQ,  the  armature  is  acted  upon  merely  by  a  former  apparatus.    In  operating  in  Dntro- 

the  weak  residuary  magnetism  of  the  electro*  chefs  way,  with  solution  of  sugar,  solution  of 

xiagnet  and  consequently  only  weak  currents  salt,  and  distilled  water,  simple  filtration  took 

are  produced  in  its  surrounding  coil.     These  place,  instead  of  a  strong  endosmose  with  the 

weak  currents,  passing  through  the  coils  of  the  organic  membrane;  but  this  was  not  the  case 

electro-magnet  m  the  same  d&ection,  instantly  when  a  saturated  solution  of  sulphate  of  soda 

increase  tbe  residuary    magnetism,  thereby  was  placed  in  the  tube,  and  in  the  outer  vessel 

again  prodndng  increased  induction  currents  another  of  chloride  of  barium,  an  endosmose 

in  the  armature,  and  so  on  until  the  iron  of  the  of  two  centimetres  resulting  in  two  days.    No 

electro-magnet   has    taken   up   the   highest  precipitate  is  seen  in  the  outer  vessel,  so  that 

amount  of  magnetism  which  it  is  capable  of  there  is  only  a  displacement  of  the  solution, 

holding.    In  this  arrangement  the  coils  are  In  placing  in  a  tube  closed  with  a  diaphragm 

short-drcnited,  and  so  kept  during  the  revolu-  of  parchment-paper  a  solution  of  sngar  or  of 

tions  of  the  handle  when  current  and  magnet-  salt,  colored  with  litmus  or  other  coloring 

ism  are  developed  to  their  utmost  extent.    By  matter,  and  water  in  the  outer  vessel,  a  strong 

now  suddenly  opening  this  short  circuit  a  very  endosmose  is  produced  in  the  tube,  and  at  the 

powerfol  current  of  uiort  duration  (ei^ressly  end  of  a  few  days  traces  of  color  in  the  water 

adapted  to  blasting  purposes)  will  pass  tnrough  are  only  seen  with  difficulty ;  the  color  is  com- 

a  l&e  oonneoted  to  the  terminals.    The  in-  pletely  arrested  by  the  memorone. 

strument  is  clumed  to  be  handy,  portable,  An  Improved  Volta$tat, — Professor  Guthrie 

and  useM  in  all  weathers,  having  a  superiority  has  exhibited  to  the  British  Ohemical  Society 

over  galvanic  batteries  and  sIm  over  static-  an  improved  Yoltastat  by  which  the  current 

electric  machines,  which   only  act   in   fine  of  a  g^vanic  batterf  may  be  maintained  per- 

weather.     The  instrument  may  be  actuated  fectly  constant  and  regular  by  a  self-acting 

either  hy  magnetism  or  by  a  current  from  a  arrangement,  which  is  thus  described :  A  ver- 

singie  cell    After  that  there  is  always  suffi-  tical  ^ass  cylinder  of  about  the  size  of  a  test 

cientresidnarymagnetism  to  induce  a  weak  cur-  tube  is  charged  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid, 

rent  in  the  armature ;  and  thus  a  never-failing  with  a  layer   of  mercury  below  occupying 

sapply  of  electricity  is  at  command  for  the  about  one-third  of  its  total  contents.    Partly 

object  required.    In  blasting  operations  it  is  immersed  in  the  acid   liquid  is  a  pair   of 

said  to  work  with  great  success.     It  is  also  platinum  electrodes  insulated  by  glass  ftised 

sdapted  for  the  release  of  clockwork  or  signal  upon  the  wires  at  that  portion  which  passes 

hells  for  railways,  and  for  the  sending  of  our*  through  the  cork  stopper  of  the  Jar,  and  a 

i^ents  in  rapid  succession  into  a  line  of  tele-  comparatively  wide  glass  tube  open  at  both 

S^^'  ends  is  fixed  in  the  same  cork,  with  its  lower 

^    Ekctnh^t^llary  Paper, — ^M.  Becquerel  has  extremity  dipping  below  the  level  of  the  mer- 

uiTestigated  certain  electro-capillary  phenome-  cury,  while  another  delivery  tube  with  bulb 

^  snd  describes  the  process  and  results  as  and  capillary  orifice  provides  for  the  slow  es- 

K«Uow9:  He  prepared  parchment-paper  with  cape  of  the  mixed  gases  resulting  from  the 

ordinaiy  filter-paper  by  immersing  in  sulphuric  electro-decomposition  of  the  water.    This  ap- 

acid,  containing  fifteen  per  cent  of  water,  with-  paratus  having  been  placed  in  the  battery  cir- 

mwrngimmeaiately  and  washing  with  a  large  cuit^  say  of  tiiree  Bunsen  cells,  evolves  the 

quanti^  oi  water.    A  tube  closed  by  a  dia-  oxyhydrogen  gas  with  a  rapidity  which  may 

V^ngta  of  this  material,  and  filled  with  a  be  eakly  regulated  by  the  size  of  the  aperture; 

'^ated  solution  of  nitrate   of  lime,  was  i^  then,  the  activity  of  the  battery  is  increased, 

pranged  into  a  solution  equally  saturated  with  the  lai^r  volume  of  gas,  unable  to  escape, 

^^haJtQ  of  soda.    Stalactites  formed  on  the  exerts  a  greater  degree  of  pressure  upon  the 

^er  snrfiice  of  the  paper,  composed  of  crys-  liquid  contents  of  the  cylinder,  and  the  mer- 

*|Ulued  double  sulphate  of  soida  and  lime,  oury  is  forced  up  the  open  tube,  whereby  the 

uese  stalactites  are  of  variable  diameter,  column  of  liquid  descends  and  smaller  surfaces 

^^Ting  according  to  the  size  of  the  pores  of  the  platinum  plates  are  left  immersed,  and 

^hich  aDow  the  passage  of  the  nitrate  of  lime,  the  power  of  conduction  is  to  a  corresponding 

gydhninishing  the  size  of  the  capillary  tubes,  extent  lessened.    In  this  manner  the  author 

^e  passage  of  the  liquid  is  indefinitely  re-  states  that  he  found  no  difficulty  in  maintain- 

.^id,  until  it  at  length  becomes  inappre-  ing  a  perfectiy  uniform  current  for  a  period 

?^ble.    There  is  a  pomt,  in  regard  to  the  of  six  or  seven  hours,  and  any  required  ac^ust-  ^ 

j^eter  of  these  capillary  tubes,  where  the  ment  could  be  made  by  altering  the  size  either' 

^'^ctro-capillary  foroe  ceases  to  act,  and  where  of  the  apparatus  or  of  its  component  parts, 

^^mplete  filtration  ensues;  a  single  pore  is  By  collecting  the  gases  evolved,  this  little  ar- 

^.^ffident  to  produce  this  effect.     For  this  rangement  could  also  be  made  to  serve  as  a 

^tton  it  is  necessary  that  tiie  parchment  voltameter.    The  president  of  the  society,  Mr. 
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Warren  De  la  Bne,  in  remarking  upon  the  nizable  as  those  desoribed  by  different  authors 
ingenuity  displayed  in  the  construction  of  the  as  characteristic  of  calcium,  but  their  nnmber 
apparatus,  suggested  that,  while  it  would  bo  and  intensity  is  greater  and  they  are  better  de- 
found  serviceable  in  electro-plating  and  other  fined.  This  is  not  surprising  if  the  differaice 
applications  where  a  somewhat  intense  current  between  the  luminous  inteusity  attainable  hj 
was  employed,  he  doubted  its  use  in  the  ordi-  this  process  and  by  those  hitherto  employed 
nary  electrotype  process  for  the  deposition  of  be  considered.  It  would  bedoubtleBB  p<>ssiUe 
copper,  where  weak  currents  only  were  re-  by  this  method  to  obtain  much  new  informa- 
quired.  tion  respecting  the  spectra  of  metals,  provided 

A  New  Exciting  Liquid. — In  a  note  to  the  only  pure  products  were  employed. 
French  Academy  of  Science,  M.  Delaurier  men-       The  employment  of  strontia  gives  analogoos 

tions  a  new  exciting  liquid  for  galvanic  batter-  effects  under  the  same  conditions,  the  light  as- 

ies.    He  says  that,  m  order  to  obtain  very  pow-  sumes  a  characteristic  red  tinge,  and  the  spec- 

erful  batteries  disengaging  no  deleterious  gas.  troscope  displays  the  rays  characteristio  of 

and  of  very  cheap  maintenance,  he  has  solved  strontium,  thus  presenting  a  simple  means  of 

the  problem  of  transforming  azotic  add  into  enriching  the  electric  light  with  red  rays.  It 

sulphate  of  ammonia,  under  the  influence  of  may  be  here  remarked  that  the  flame  alwajs 

sulphuric  acid  and  hydrogen.    This  he  does  by  contains  a  large  proportion  of  white  light,  for 

the  agency  of  protosulphate  of  iron;  the  pro-  if  the  metal  be  set  free  in  some  parts  of  the 

portions  are  twenty  parts  of  the  protosulphate  flame,  in  others  it  returns  to  the  state  of  oxide^ 

dissolved  in  thirty-six  parts  of  water  (the  op-  the  incandescence  of  which  always  yields  s 

eration  being  sheltered  from  contact  with  the  white  light. 

air),  to  which  are  added,  with  stirring,  seven  Color-effeeU  qf  Electric  iWwAtfjy*!.— The 
parts  of  diluted  (equal  parts)  sulphuric  acid,  and  American  Jottmal  of  Science  for  Hay,  1868, 
then  in  the  same  manner  one  part  of  diluted  contains  the  substance  of  a  paper,  read  by  H. 
(equal  parts)  azotic  acid.  He  says  that  the  re-  Becquerel  before  the  French  Academy,  on  the 
suiting  liquid  is  the  most  energetic  and  most  effect  of  coloration  presented  by  discharge 
economical  that  he  knows  for  an  exciting  from  an  inductorium  taking  place  between  the 
liquid  for  iron,  zinc,  and  other  metals  without  platinum  wire  and  the  sor&oe  of  a  liquid.  The 
any  disengagement  of  hydrogen  or  binoxide  of  apparatus  employed  by  the  author  was  Tery 
azote.  In  the  use  of  this  Hquid  with  nitric  simple,  consisting  merely  of  a  giass  tnbe,  pvt- 
acid  in  Bunsen^s  pile,  the  action  goes  on  with-  ly  filled  with  a  saline  solution  in  contact  vith 
out  any  exterior  emanation  of  nitrous  gas,  and  a  platinum  wire  forming  one  pole  of  an  indue- 
without  the  emission  of  hydrogen  in  the  inte-  torium.  The  other  pole  was  formed  by  a  p^* 
rior,  and  consequentiy  the  platinum  does  not  tinum  wire,  tiie  extremity  of  which  was  pla<^ 
polarize.  a  few  millimetres  above  tiie  surface  of  ^ 

Decomponng  Action  of  the  Voltaic  Arc  on  liquid,  the  discharge  taking  place  between  the 
Certain  Substancee. — ^Mr.  F.  P.  Le  Roux,  in  a  liquid  and  the  wire.  In  case  the  indnctorinmis 
paper  in  the  London  Ohemieal  NinM.  offers  evi-  of  low  power,  coloration  is  not  observed  wha 
dence  to  show  that  the  earthy  and  alkaline-  the  liqmd  is  |M)sitiveandtiie  wire  negative,  hint 
earthy  oxides  undergo  a  real  decomposition  only  when  the  wire  is  positive.  But  when  the 
in  the  voltaic  arc.  If  a  cylinder  of  magnesia,  coil  is  powerful,  and  the  salt  dissolved  easuy 
or  lime,  or  strontia,  be  fixed  in  the  voltaic  arc,  a  vaporized,  coloration  is  observed  in  either  ease, 
slight  cavity  instantly  forms  at  the  base,  and  though  the  maximum  is  given  -whm  the  ynr^ 
the  conditions  remain  the  same  for  an  indef-  is  podtive.  With  a  sufBdentiy  powerful  m 
inite  time ;  the  arc  continuing  to  play  upon  the  the  luminous  effects  of  the  discharge  ^^^^ 
body  without  inducing  any  change  but  the  vitri-  brilliant.  The  spectrum  of  the  Mght  produced 
flcation  caused  by  the  siliceous  vapors  emitted  in  this  manner  is  more  complex  than  thati^ 
by  the  impure  charcoal.  If^  however,  the  cyl-  suiting  from  the  introduction  of  sniall  q^BSr 
inder  of  earthy  matter  be  brought  into  actual  ties  of  saline  matter  into  a  non-luminous  flange. 
contact  with  the  charcoal  points  and  the  press-  The  water  is  vaporized  and  we  have  lines  ooe 
ure  maintained  with  a  slight  spring,  different  to  oxygen  and  nydrogen ;  the  temperator^  u 
results  follow.  If  a  pencil  of  lime,  or  even  alsohigherthan  thatof  theflameofaBnnseiis 
plain  chalk,  be  used,  tne  carbons  -win  hollow  burner.  With  very  pure  water  the  mtensiu^ 
out  in  it  a  sort  of  trench  in  which  the  heat  is  of  the  discharge  is  feeble  and  the  spectmm  con- 
condensed  as  in  a  sort  of  reverberatory  furnace,  tains  the  red  and  blue  hydrogen  ^®  ^^Tl 
and  the  amount  of  light  emitted  is  proportion-  sponding  to  the  dark  rays  0  and  F  ^"^^^J^L. 
fiHj  augmented.  On  examining  the  light  with  spectrum.  With  a  strong  solution  ^J^l^ 
a  piece  of  black  glass  it  presents  the  appearance  hydrio  acid  in  water  the  tint  of  the  J^^^ 
of  an  opaque  luminous  doud  in  whidi  the  ex-  is  slightiy  violet  and  the  two  red  and  Wu«  ^* 
treme  ends  of  the  charcoal  are  undistingnish-  are  more  distinct  than  with  water,  /^^^^^g 
able,  their  usually  well-marked  brilliancy  be-  also  an  orange  band  and  a  few  ^^\  ^;^ 
ing  lost  in  the  mass 
sensible  evolution  of 

troscope  displays  an  kuiemun^ui/BpeGUiininuea  sumcieuii  i«o  commuiuoabo  w  «u»  ""'^^.e  fh^ 

with  large  and  brilliant  rays,  which  are  recog-  discharge  the  color  due  to  the  elements  o 
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salt    ThoB  water  containing  one  one-thon-  the  figures  from  the  two  diapasons  being  pre- 

sandth  part  of  its  weight  of  chloride  of  strontimn  cisel  j  similar,  in  consequence  of  the  metcus  be- 

gires  Teiy  distinctly  the  orange  and  bine  rajs  ing  in  nnison*    Bound  one  diapason  was  then 

cJuffacterifltic  of  strontiom.      With  oonoen-  placed  a  powerful  bobbin  of  wire,  actuated  at 

trated  solutions  the  effects  are  more  marked,  and  will  hj  a  current  from  eight  Bunsen^s  elements. 

with  the  chlorides  in  particular  thej  are  very  The  other  diapason  was  left  unchanged*    Im- 

brilliaDt  Thns  the  chlorides  of  strontium,  cal-  mediatelj  on  passing  the  current  through  the 

cium,  sodioxD,  magnesium,  copper,  and  zinc,  gi^e  bobbin,  exciting  the  diapason,  and  rendering  it 

fine  effects.  But  other  suDstanoes,  suohasvari-  magnetid^  the  following  changes  were  noticed 

ons  compoimds  of  barium,  potassium,  antimony,  inue  figure  reflected  from  it  in  the  mirror: 

iron,  numganese,  nlver,  uranium,  etc.,  fAvQ  ef-  The  luminous  circle  that  had  previouslT  been 

fects  whidi  are  more  or  less  marked.    In  gen-  constant  was  observed  to  alter  immediately 

era]  the  lines  are  more  numerous  than  in  the  from  itself  into  an  ellipse,  and  oscillate  from 

spectra  of  flames  containing  the  same  saline  right  te  left  with  a  speed  that  enabled  the  new 

elements,  which   doubtless   arises   from  the  yibratery  movement  to  be  measured.     This 

higher  temperature,  but  in  all  cases  the  lines  speed  was  faster  or  slower  in  proportion  to  the 

are  the  same  as  those  given  by  Bunsen  and  increase  or  diminution  of  the  number  of  ele- 

SrchhoC    Thus  with  a  saturated  solution  of  ments  used«    Whenever  the  current  was  shut 

chloride  of  strontium,  besides  the  orange  and  off,  the  normal  state  of  the  diapason  returned, 

the  clear  blue,  we  see  two  violet  rays,  one  more  and  the  fixed  luminous  circle,  due  to  its  natu- 

mteose  than  the  other,  several  green  rays,  one  ral  condition  when  vibrating,  reappeared.    M. 

ofwhich  is  particularly  distinct,  and  a  certain  Trdves  conducted  similar  expenments  upon 

number  of  feebler  rays  in  different  parts  of  the  diapasons  of  soft  iron^  and  of  steel  of  various 

speetnim.  Ohloride  of  lithium,  besides  the  red  sizes,  arriving  at  the  shmlar  results.    M.  Faye, 

and  the  feeble  orange,  gives  a  very  vivid  blue  in  a  note  to  the  French  Academy,  accompany- 

raj.  A  concentrated  solution  of  chloride  of  ing  a  report  of  the  facts,  says  that  the  new  ex- 

calclom  gi?6s  a  great  number  of  rays,  among  perimental  method  of  M.  Trdves  has  made  a 

which  the  dark-blue  ray  is  very  intense.  Ohio-  marked  step  in  the  science  of  magnetism. 

ride  of  magnesium,  besides  other  lines,  gives  two  The  Aurora  Borealu  cu  a  Weather  Prognoe- 

very  bright -green  and  one  dear -blue  ray.  tic — ^Mr.  Hurray  Gladstone,  of  England,  has 

Chloride  of  zmo  gives  a  red  ray,  three  brilliant  for  many  years  studied  the  aurora  borealis  as  a 

bloe  rajs,  and  a  very  intense  violet  line.     Ni-  weather  prognostic.     He  has  observed  that, 

trate  of  silTer  gives,  among  other  rays,  two  of  a  when  tiie  coruscations  are  vivid,  and  particu- 

^^d  green.    In  conclusion,  the  author  points  larly  if  they  extend  toward  the  zenith,  or  show 

out  the  very  obvious  and  marked  advantages  much  motion,  tiiey  are  almost  invariably  fol- 

which  this  method  of  observation  offers  in  cer-  lowed  by  a  gale  of  wind  with  rain  from  S.  W., 

tain  cas^  over  the  usual  method  of  ignition  in  within  from  forty-eight  hours  to  four  days. 

anon-lTiminous  flame.  The  more  brilliant  and  lively  the  i^pearance 

The  Bleetrie  8parh  in  a  Vacuum. — ^MM.  and  motion  of  the  aurora,  the  earlier  the  gale 

Alvergmat,  Fr^res,  have  invented  an  apparatus  which  follows  takes  place,  and  the  greater  is 

to  demonstrate  that  the  electric  sparx  cannot  its  severity.     Blighter  manifestations  of  the 

paaa  through  a  perfect  vacuum.    They  create  a  northern  Hghts  are  not  followed  by  any  ap- 

^earlj  absolute  vacuum,  by  means  of  amercu-  preciable  changes  of  weather.    In  explanation 

^  pneamatio  madiine,  in  the  tube  that  serves  of  the  connection  between  the  two  sets  of  phe- 

for  the  experiment.    This  contains  two  plati-  nomena,  Mr.  Gladstone  suggests  that  when  a 

1^^  vires,  placed  at  a  distance  of  two  milli-  larger  body  than  usual  of  light  air  from  the 

metres  from  each  other.    The  tube  is  heated  south  begins  to  descend  upon  the  cold  stream 

to  doU  redness,  and,  when  that  point  is  attained,  of  air  coming  from  the  north,  as  tiiose  opposite 

th«  process  of  making  the  vacuum  is  still  con-  currents  in  the  atmosphere  come  into  close 

tuiTied,  and  the  cdectrio  spark  passed  until  it  proximity,  their  negative  and  positive  electri- 

<^flae8  to  be  transmitted  through  the  interior  of  cities  produce  coruscations.    The  rarity  of  the 

the  tube    The  tube  is  then  hermetically  sealed  atmosphere  and  the  great  elevation  probably 

and  separated  from  the  machine.  In  a  tube  thus  prevent  (at  least  for  uie  most  part)  any  sound 

prepared,  notwithstanding  the  slight  distance  or  thunder  being  heard ;  and  the  former  cause, 

^^tween  the  two  platinum  points  (two  milli-  Joined  with  the  manner  in  which  the  currents 

nieces),  electricity  absolutely  ceases  to  pass.  approach  each  other,  may  probably  occasion 

.  ^a^netum  and  Molecular  Changes, — Exper-  the   shooting,   flickering   movements  of  the 

^^entfl  made  by  IL  Trdves,  a  IVench  naval  aurora.    The  arches  of  boreal  light  frequently 

officer,  prove  that  a  steel  bar,  magnetized  by  seen  stretehing  from  £.  to  W.  may  be  pro- 

^  electric  current,  undergoes  some  molecular  duoed  by  large  masses  of  air  charged  with 

change  >rhile  magnetized.    Two  exactly  iden-  opposite  electricities  meeting  each  other  and 

"cal  steel  diapasons,  giving  sounds  precisely  in  feeding  the  flames  quietiy  and  continuously,  on 

^^\  were  selected.    A  small  mirror  was  so  an  extended  front ;  while  the  movements  of 

placedinrelationtoeaoh,  that,  when  vibrations  light  occasionally  occurring  throughout   the 

^ere  struck  upon  either  diapason,  afi^eof  length  of  these  arches  may  arise  from  the 

tbe  vibrations  was  reflected  into  tha  mirror —  masses  of  vapor  coming  more  actively  into 
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contact  at  partionlar  points,  and  lighting  np  a  drooyanic  acid  in  affections  of  the  stomacb,  of 

corascation  which,  like  a  running  fire,  passes  sulphate  of  copper,  and  of  creosote.   These, 

along  the  whole  line.    When  the  coruscations  with  his  discoveries  in  the  use  of  the  stetho- 

are  more  than  usually  yivid  or  violent  in  their  scope,  roused  the  opposition  of  his  professional 

motion,  it  would  indicate  a  larger  arrival  than  hrethren  and  hrought  a  great  deal  of  ridicnie 

usual  of  negatively  electric  air  from  S.  or  S.W.,  upon  him,  without,  however,  affecting  his  rep- 

which,  in  a  shorter  or  longer  time,  according  utation,  which  was  greatly  increased  bj  a 

to  its  strength,  first  checks,  and  then  overpow-  course  of  clinical  lectures  which  he  delivered 

ers  the  N.  or  K  E.  wind,  genersJlj^  hlowing  in  London  ahout  that  time.    In  1831  he  ac- 

when  the  aurora  is  seen.    The  lower  tempera-  cepted  a  professor^s  chmr  in  the  Unirersity 

ture  of  the  atmosphere,  cooled  down  by  the  College,  and  the  course  of  lectures  he  delivered 

recent  northerly  wind,  condenses  the  moisture  immediately  after  was  published  at  length  in 

borne  from  the  warm  south,  and  precipitates  it  The  Lancet  and  The  Medical  Gazette,  In  1837 

in  showers.  he  turned  his  attention  to  the  subject  of  animal 

Bffecte  of  Lightning,  —  General  Morin  has  magnetism,  and,  having  made  a  variety  of  ex- 
communicated to  the  French  Academy  an  illus-  periments  which  satisned  him  of  its  remedial 
trationofUieheating  effect  of  a  flash  of  Ughtning,  efficacy,  he  applied  this  mysterious  agent  to 
which  penetrated  a  piece  of  furniture  where  the  treatment  of  certain  affections  which  were 
was  placed  a  silk  purse  containing  gold  and  sil-  up  to  tibat  time  considered  incurable.  Es 
ver  pieces.  The  gold  pieces  were  not  fused,  experiments  excited  public  curiosity  to  the 
but  slightly  soldered  together,  without  appar-  highest  pitch ;  but  his  new  doctrine  as  to  the 
ent  alteration.  The  silver  coins  were  com-  curative  powers  of  magnetism,  while  it  made 
pletely  defaced  and  strongly  soldered  together,  many  converts,  raised  up  a  host  of  adversa- 
A  more  remarkable  story  was  narrated, to  the  ries  against  him,  and  he  was  ultamatelj  com- 
Academy  by  M.  Bobierre.  It  seems  that  at  polled  to  resign  the  professor^s^  chair  which  be 
Nantes  last  July  a  violent  storm  occurred,  and  held.  He  was  subsequently  instmmental  in 
a  man  on  the  bridge  of  the  Canal  de  Bretagne  establishing  a  hospital  for  the  treatment  of  pa- 
found  himself,  as  he  says,  ^'enveloped  in  a  tients  on  mesmeric  principles,  became  the 
brilliant  light."  Looking  at  the  contents  of  founder  of  the  Phrenological  Society,  of  which 
his  pocket-book  some  time  after,  he  discov-  he  was  elected  president,  and  started,  under 
ered  that  the  silver  pieces  had  a  dull,  partly-  the  title  of  ITie  Zoiety  a  journal  devoted  to 
fused  look;  and  on  examining  a  gold  piece  in  mesmerism  and  phrenology.  Dr.  £IIiotson*s 
another  part  of  the  pocket-book,  separated  best  titles  to  fame  are  a  remarkable  work  on 
from  the  silver  by  a  partition  of  leather,  ho  sulphate  of  quinine ;  his  employment  of  creo- 
observed  the  gold  piece  uniformly  covered  by  sote  in  excessive  irritability  of  the  stomach; 
a  thin  layer  of  silver,  having  the  appearance  his  essay  "  on  the  Advantages  of  Sulphate  of 
(under  a  microscope)  of  a  multitude  of  globules  Copper  in  Dysentery ; "  his  discovery  of  the 
in  contact  with  each  other.  A  portion  of  this  admirable  curative  properties  and  dinretic 
coating  of  silver  having  been  removed  by  weak  qualities  of  potash ;  hia  "Lectures  on  the Prin- 
nitric  acid^  the  gold  below  was  found  in  the  ciples  and  Iractioe  of  Medicine;"  histninsb- 
same  condition  as  the  deposited  silver,  exhib-  tion  of  Blumenbach's  Tnetitutuyna  Phynologi- 
iting  a  slight  appearance  of  fusion.  M.  Bo-  cm,  which  passed  through  many  editions,  and 
bierre  explained  the  phenomenon  on  the  theory  to  which  he  had  added  more  matter  in  the  waj 
that  the  electric  shock,  to  which  the  man  was  of  notes  than  the  oridnal  work  contained;  ana 
subjected  when  "  enveloped  in  a  brilliant  his  experiments  in  the  use  of  the  stethoscope. 
light,"  volatilized  a  portion  of  the  silver,  and  Amon^  his  later  works  is  one  on  "Snrgical 
that  the  metaUio  vapor  passed  through  the  Cases  m  Mesmerism,"  etc. 
leather,  and  coated  the  gold  piece.  ELLIOTT,  Chables  Loeinq,  one  of  the  most 

ELLIOTSON",  John,  M,  D.;  an  English  phy-  distinguished  of  American  portrait-painter^ 
sician  and  medical  professor  and  antnor,  born  bom  in  Scipio,  N.  Y.,  in  December,  1812;  diea 
in  London  in  1788 ;  died  in  that  city,  July  29,  in  Albany,  X  Y.,  August  26, 1868.  ElsW 
1868.  He  was  educated  at  Jesus  College,  Cam-  hood  was  passed  in  Syracuse,  where  his  fatter 
bridge,  and  pursued  his  medical  studies  at  was  a  builder.  His  father  at  first  obtained  a 
Guy*8  and  St.  Thomas's  Hospital,  and  after-  situation  for  him  in  a  store,  but,  finding  that 
ward  at  Edinburgh,  where  he  took  his  medical  he  had  no  taste  for  mercantile  pursuits,  he  o^ 
degree,  but  subsequently  became  a  Fellow  of  termined  to  make  an  architect  of  him ;  dO' 
the  Royal  College  of  Physicians,  London.  He  the  boy's  instincts  for  painting  were  too  strong 
was  appointed  physician  of  St  Thomas's  Hos-  to  be  resisted.  His  fnend  F.  S.  Cozzens  sar^ 
pital,  and  assisted  greatly  in  the  establishment  that  "  while  a  mere  boy  he  narrowly  escaped 
of  a  separate  medi^  school  there,  in  which  he  suffocation  from  locking  himself  xm  into  his 
became  a  lecturer  on  state  medicine,  and  after-  bedroom,  in  order  to  paint  *  The  Burning  o 
warden  the  principles  and  practice  of  medi-  "*'  s— •-  ^.^^  ^  i^x.  «^  Anmnan- 
oine.  He  distinguisned  himself  also  by  the  re- 
form of  several  administrative  abuses  in  the  to  keep  ^^»^»^^m.  ..  ^m^.     -^  —^  .      . 

hospital,  as  well  as  by  the  adoption  of  some  early  age  of  fourteen,  he  made  a  copy?^  !L 

new  prescriptions,  among  them  those  of  by-  portrait  of  a  clergyman,  which  he  painted  vii 
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three  colors  only— blaok,  white,  and  rose  pink,  reelected  the  three  following  jears.    He  twice 
This  portrait  is  in  the  possession  of  his  fimiilj,  declined,  daring  the  period  of  his  service  as 
and  flhows  that  even  at  an  early  age  the  artist  Govemor,  an  election  to  the  United  States 
had  acquired  a  delioate  sense  of  art  in  the  ar-  Senate — from  an  nn willingness  to  be  farther 
rangement  of  the  drapery,  the  tenderness  of  drawn  away  from  his  cherished  profession.    In 
the  expression  of  the  month,  the  modelling,  1847  he  was  elected  by  the  Legislature  a  judge 
and  the  freedom  of  touch  in  the  painting  of  of  the  Superior  Oourt,  and  of  the  Supreme 
the  hair,  some  of  which  characteristics  are  ap-  Oourt  of  Errors,  and  remained  on  the  bench  as 
parent  in  his  latest  pictures."    Finding  that  one  of  the  associate  Judges  of  the  Supreme 
his  passion  for  art  was  so  strong,  his  father  Oourt,  until  he  reached  the  age  of  seventy, 
wisely  allowed  him  to  pursue  the  necessary  when  his  term  expired  by  limitation  of  law. 
studies  to  become  a  painter.    Having  learned  He  then  retired  to  private  life,  carrying  with 
what  he  could  of  his  art,  and  become  a  very  him,  however,  the  unabated  interest  in  pubHo 
fair  portrait-painter  in  Syraouse,  he  came  to  affi&irs,  and  in  religious  and  charitable  enter- 
Kew  York  in  1838,  or  the  beginning  of  1884,  prises,  which  made  his  life  so  honored  and  use- 
and  became  a  pupil  of  TrumbuU,  and  subse-  M  to  the  last.    Since  1827  he  had  held  the 
quently  of  Quidor,  a  fanoy  painter  of  some  appointment  of  Professor  of  Law  in  Trinity 
note.      While  here,  he  painted  portraits  of  Oollege.    He  received  the  degree  of  LL.  D. 
Captain  and  Mrs.  Oomelius  Vanderbilt,  for  firom  the  University  of  New  York  in  1888. 
which  he  received  the  modest  sum  of  fifty  dol-  ENGLE,  Rear-Admiral  FnxnBBioK,  U.  S.  N., 
lars  each.    He  also  painted  in  oils  some  scenes  a  distinguished  officer  of  the  Navy,  bom  in 
from  Lrving^s  and  Paulding^s  works,  which  Delaware  Oounty,  Pa.,  in  1709 ;  died  in  Phil- 
were  thought  very  creditable  for  so  young  an  adelphia,  Februaiy  13,  1868.    He  entered  the 
artist.     After  a  residence  of  little  more  than  service  November  80,  18 14^  and  had  oonse- 
a  year  in  New  York  Oity,  he  returned  to  West-  quently  been  a  naval  officer  for  more  than 
em  New  York  and  practised  hia  profession,  nfty-three  years,  of  which  almost  twenty  had 
confining  himself  particularly  to  portrait-paint-  been  passed  afloat.    At  the  beginning  of  the 
ing,  for  about  ten  years.    He  returned  to  New  Mexican  War  he  had  risen  to  the  rank  of 
York  Oity  in  1845,  and   in  1846  became  a  captain,  and  commanded  the  Princeton,  win- 
member  of  the  National  Academy  of  Design,  ning  distinction  by  his  services  in  the  blockad- 
FroxQ  that  time  he  had  been  a  resident  of  New  ing  squadron.    When  treason  threatened  the 
Tork  or  its  immediate  neighborhood,  though  capture  of  the  United  States  Navy,  Oaptain 
occasionally  absent  for  several  months  at  Al-  Engle,  as  an  officer  worthy  of  confidence,  was 
haxLj  or  Washington.    He  had  punted  a  large  sent  to  Ohina  to  assume  command  of  the 
nxunber  of  portraits,  and  aU  were  remarkable  Hartford,  and  brought   that   powerful   ship 
for  the  fidelity  of  their  likeness,  the  vigor  and  home  to  aid  in  overcoming  the  South.    His 
perfection  of  their  coloring,  and  for  presenting  advanced  age  disabled  him;  he  was  there- 
the  sitter  in  his  most  characteristic  and  effeo-  fore  assigned  to  the  command  of  the  Navy- 
tive  expression.    In  private  life  he  was  one  of  Yard  at  Philadelphia,  and  subsequently  became 
the  most  genial  and  social  of  men.  Govemor  of  the  Naval  Asylum  in  that  city. 
ELLSWORTH,  William  Woloott,  LL.  D.,  He  was  promoted  to  be  rear  admiral  on  the 
an  eminent  Oonnecticut  Jurist,  bom  in  Wind-  retired  list,  July  26,  1866.     Finally,  after  a 
8or,  Oonn.,  November  10,  1791 ;  died  at  Hart-  long  life  of  honorable  service  to  his  country, 
ford,  Oonn.,  January  15,  1868,    He  was  the  he  resigned  his  office,  and  remained  thence- 
third  son  of  Oliver  Ellsworth,  second  Ohief  forward  waiting  orders,  until  his  death. 
Justice  of  the  United  States,  and  a  twin  brother  EUROPE.    The  aspect  of  Europe  during  the 
of  the  late  Henry  L.  EUsworth,  long  Oommis-  year  1868  was,   on  the  whole,  of  a  pacific 
sioner  of  Patents  at  Washington,  D.  0.    He  character.    The  great  powers  seemed  desirous 
graduated  from  Yale  Oollege  in  the  class  of  to  preserve  peace,  and  none  of  the  important 
1810,  and  at  once  commenced  his  legal  studies  international  questions — ^the  German,  the  Ro- 
under Judges  Reeve  and  Gould  in  the  Law  man,  and  the  Eastern — ^brought  on  a  war. 
School  at  Litchfield,  and  afterward  continued  There  was,  however,  one  serious  breach  of 
them  in  Hartford,  in  the  office  of  his  brother-  the  universal  peace— the  revolution  in  Spain, 
in-law,  the  late  Ohief-Justice  Williams.     He  Being  unconnected  with  any  of  the  great  in- 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1818,  and  was  en-  temational  complications  which  have  agitated 
gaged  in  the  successful  practice  of  his  profes-  Europe  for  years,  its  effects  did  not  extend  be- 
sion  nntil  1829,  when  he  was  elected  to  Oon-  yond  the  change  of  the  form  of  government 
gress  and  twice  reelected  at  the  expiration  of  in  Spain.    It  occupies  a  remarkable  place  in 
his  term.    He  resigned,  however,  at  the  dose  the  history  of  European  revoluti<Mis  for  the 
of  the  first  session  of  the  Twenty-third  Oon-  rapidity  with  which  it  spread,  and  the  univer- 
gress,  to  return  to  his  profession.    He  was  a  sal  support  it  met  with.    Within  a  few  weeks 
member  of  the  Judiciary  Oommittee  during  the  after  the  rtdsing  of  the  first  insurrectionary 
whole  of  tihis  period,  and  a  member  of  the  cry,  in  September,  it  overthrew  the  throne  of 
committee  appointed  to  investigate  the  affairs  Queen  Isabella.     For  the  remainder  of  the 
of  the  United  States  Bank  at  Philadelphia.    In  year  Spain  was  administered  by  a  Provisional 
1888  he  was  chosen  (Governor  of  the  btate,  and  Government,  which  represented  three  parties, 
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the '*  Liberal  Union,"  the  ^^Progresistafi,"  and  Torkish  ambassador  left  Athens,  and  the 
the  "Democrats."  The  determination  of  the  Greek  ambassador  Constantinople,  and  the 
f\iture  government  of  Spain  was  referred  to  relations  between  Hie  two  oonntries  became  so 
the  Oonstitnent  Oortes,  to  be  elected  by  nni-  nnfriendly  that,  for  some  days,  a  war  was  re- 
versal suffi*age,  in  January,  1869.  Hardly  any  garded  as  inevitable.  Bat  the  great  powers  of 
opposition  was  made  to  the  Provisional  Govern-  Europe  promptly  interfered,  and  agreed  npon 
ment  by  the  few  partisans  of  the  ex-Qneen.  or  a  European  Conference,  to  be  held  in  Paris  in 
the  Absolu^ts  (partiaans  of  the  flunily  of  Don  January.  (See  C4i!n>iA,  Gbsbox,  Txtbket.) 
Carlos) ;'  bat  senous  dissensions  arose  in  the  No  agitation  at  all  was  caused  daring  the 
last  weeks  of  the  year  between  the  Republican  year  by  the  question  of  the  annexation  of 
party  and  the  Provisional  Grovemment.  The  Rome  to  Italy,  or  by  the  efforts  made  in  Ger- 
latter,  instead  of  awaiting  the  decision  of  the  many  for  tiie  consummation  of  German  nnity. 
Constituent  Cortes  on  the  form  of  «)vemment,  The  Roman  question  again  formed  the  subject 
used  their  whole  influence  in  behalf  of  the  re-  of  a  diplomatic  correspondence  between  tiie 
establishment  of  a  monarchy.  This  led  to  Governments  of  Ita^j  9od  France;  but  the 
bloody  conflicts  in  Cadiz  and  Malaga,  and  Italian  party  of  action  Hook  OP  steim  toward 
threatened  more  disturbances  during  me  com-  another  expedition  against  the  temporal  x>ow- 
ing  year.  The  strength  of  the  Republican  er,  and  the  Italian  Government  put  off  to  the 
pi^ty  was  a  surprise  to  the  entire  world,  and  future  all  its  hopes  for  consummating  the  unity 
even  appeared  to  be  greater  than  in  any  other  of  the  kingdom.  Prussia  expressly  vindicated 
monarchical  country  of  Europe.    (See  Spain.)  her  right  to  comply  with  the  application  of 

Soon  after  the  beginning  of  the  Spanish  revo-  any  of  the  South-German  States  for  adnusmon 
lution,  insurrectionary  movements  broke  out  into  the  North-German  Confederation;  and 
in  Cuba.  Being  at  first  somewhat  undefined,  the  Government  and  people  of  Baden  expressed 
and  directed  partly  against  the  re^stabUshment  a  great  desire  to  enter  the  Confederation  at 
of  a  monarchical  government  in  the  Spanish  once,  but  practically  no  step  was  taken  in  ad- 
dominions,  and  partly  for  severing  the  connec-  vance,  and,  this  being  so,  France  appeared  very 
tion  of  Cuba  with  Spain,  they  soon  became  anxious  to  avoid  any  quarrel  with  Prossia. 
entirely  a  war  of  independence.  The  great  (See  Fbaitoe,  Qesmajstt,  Italy.) 
m^'ority  of  the  population  in  Cuba  showed  it-  The  party  of  progress  in  Europe,  which 
self  in  sympathy  with  the  insarrection,  and  at  aims  at  narrowing  the  prerogatives  of  royalty 
the  close  of  the  year  still  held  out  against  the  and  of  aristocracy^  and  of  reconstructing  the 
Spanish  forces.    (See  Spain.)  states  on  the  principles  of  popular  sovereignty 

England,  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  found  and  universal  suffrage,  gamed  several  impor- 
herself  at  war  with  Abyssinia.  The  landing  of  tant  victories  during  the  past  year.  In  J^in 
the  trooi>9  had  begun  in  October,  1867,  but  a  the  Provisional  Government  ordered  the  muni- 
real  advance  did  not  take  place  until  January,  oipal  elections  and  the  election  for  the  Con- 
1868.  Hardly  any  resistance  was  offered  by  stituent  Cortes  to  take  place,  on  the  basis 
King  Theodore  until  the  arrival  of  the  English,  of  universal  suf^^^ ;  and  as  three  of  the  polit- 
in  April,  1868,  before  his  stronghold,  Magdala,  ical  parties — ^the  Republicans,  the  monarchical 
where  he  made  a  desperate  fight,  and,  after  the  Democrats,  and  the  Progresdsts — are  in  fiivor 
capture  of  the  fort,  fell  by  his  own  hand.  The  of  universal  suf&age,  it  was  expected  that, 
English  troops  at  once  evacuated  the  country,  whatever  form  of  government  may  be  decided 
(See  Abyssinia.)  upon  by  the  Constituent  Cortes,  universal  sof- 

Russia  is  steadily  advancing  in  Central  Asia,  finage  will  be  engrafted  upon  the  new  Spanish 

and,  during  the  past  year,  conquered  the  whole  Constitution.     Next  in  importance  was  the 

country  of  the  Emir  of  Bokhara.     The  Rus-  g^eat  victory  of  the  Liberal  party  in  England, 

sian  Government  disclaims  any  intention  of  They  had,  in  1867,  compelled  the  Tories  to 

annexing,  for  the  present,  additional  territory ;  consent  to  a  considerable  enlaxgement  of  the 

but,  at  all  events,  she  is  steadily  increasing  her  law  of  sufifrage.    This  year  the  miy ority  of  the 

power  and  influence  in  Asia.    Russian  writers  House  of  Commons,  under  the  leadership  of 

claim  that  Russia  is,  and  England  and  France  Mr.  Gladstone,  passed  resolutions  in  favor  of 

are  not,  Asiatic  powers,  and  that  the  time  will  disestablishing  the  State  Church  of  Ireland, 

come  when  European  x>owers  like  England  and  when  thereupon  Parliament  was  dissolved 

and  France  will  receive  notice  to  quit  Asia,  and  an  appeal  made  to  the  people,  the  new 

(See  Russia.)  election  largely  increased  the  liberal  minority 

The  insurgents  in  Candia  continued  through-  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  led  to  the  for- 

out  the  year  to  defy  t^e  authority  of  the  Tark-  mation  of  a  Liberal  Cabinet,  under  the  leadei^ 

ish  Government,  being    encouraged    by  the  ship  of  Mr.  Gladstone.    The  Liberal  ministry  in 

frequent  arrival  of  men  and  ammunition  from  Austria,  whidi  was  appointed  in  December, 

Greece,  and  by  the  sympathy  of  Russia  and  1867,  maintained  itself,  notwithstanding  all  the 

the  United  States.    In  December,  the  Turkish  violent  attacks  upon  it  on  the  part  of  the  priest- 

Grovemment  presented  to  that  of  Greece  an  hood.    The  Concordat  of  1855  was  abolished, 

ultimatum,  demanding  a  pledge  that  no  further  and  tiie  principles  of  religious  and  civil  liberty 

aid  should  be  given  to  Candia.    Tlie  ultimatum  struck  deep  root  throughout  the  land, 

was  rejected  by  the  Greek  Government,  the  In  Ftcmce  the  Liberal  party  remained  de- 
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prived  of  many  rights  which  Quij  ti^oj  in 
nearly  ever;  oountrj  of  Europe ;  etiU,  tlie 
rigoroof  laws  against  the  presB,  and  tlie  right 
of  holding  meetdnga,  were  relaxed,  and  the 
nomber  of  liberal  p^ere  therefore  largely  in- 
creased. jBiMtia  iasaed  new  edicts  for  the  ex- 
tirpation of  the  Polish  language  and  nation- 
ality, bnt  nude  considerable  progress  in  point 
of  eoncstioa,  in  the  extension  of  her  railroad 
Bystem,  and  other  points  of  home  sdministra- 
tioo.  Turiey  feels  herself  compelled  to  make 
every  year  some  conoes^on  to  tbe  liberal  ten- 
dencies in  the  OhristiBn  provinces.  The  most 
important  reform  introdaced  last  year  was  the 
organizstiOQ  of  k  Ooonoil  of  State,  to  oonsist 
of  fifty  members,  both  Kohammodans  and 
ChriEtians. 

Tbe  overthrow  of  the  throne  of  Queen  Isa- 
bella of  Spain  adds  another  to  the  many  viois- 
atndes  which  have  befallen  monarchy  in  En- 
rope  mnce  the  beffinning  of  the  present  centnry. 
Abjointe  monarchy  is  nearly  gone,  and  an  irro- 
astible  current  drives  the  peoples  onward,  tow- 


la  view  of  the  nnceaMng  oonfliot  which  may 
bring  important  changes  in  the  course  of  the 
Tear  1849,  the  following  brief  retrospect  (from 
the  Paris  SiioU)  of  the  fate  of  European  mon- 
archy will  be  foond  nscAil  for  reference,  when- 
eTer  a  new  change  may  take  place ; 

The  groat  eonqaaror  of  tbe  oentur;,  he  who  tmu- 
mined  the  French  Bepnblia  into  a  sort  of  uoiTenal 
monwchv.  Napoleon  L,wu  thrown  down  definitively 
in  1S15.  Hia  brothen,  the  Eingi  Jerome  and  Joieph, 
tud  ilnM^  laoaambad,  Mniiit,  Ung  of  ITaplea,  dis- 
>PI>Mrad  aoon  (Iter.  Immediately  npon  bring  re< 
lured,  the  Bourbon  monwi^  In  Spain  began  to  tot- 
ter. It  hiBt  all  its  Ameriean  colonies,  which  beouna 
repeblice,  and  Fardinand  Vn,  was  kept  on  the  throne 
wuy  by  the  French  umecUtion  in  ISSt.  Inthefollow- 
iog-  jtar  took  pisoe  the  fUl  of  Itorbide,  Emperor  of 
Mdxioo.  The  Sultan  of  Turkey  was  shortly  nitenrard 
drprired  of  Oreeoe,  wUeh  was  nroelrimed  an  inde> 
ptudeat  monarohv  on  the  Sd  of  7ebniaiy,  1810,  In 
tbe  aame  year  fell  the  Dey  of  Algiers,  and  olio 
Chaila  Z.,^ed  on  by  H.  de  Polwnao,  and  the  Ultra  Le- 
jfitimiiit  and  cleri'^  betion-  The  Kbig  of  Holland 
lottBelgiEUD,  that  is  to  uy,  one-half  of  Mb  states,  on 
the  isth  of  August,  and  the  depoeidon  of  the  house 
it  OranM-Naiaaa  Was  proclaimed  at  Bnuiels.  The 
Duke  Cfaaries  of  Bruniviok  waa^  on  the  Tth  Septsm- 
Kr,  1830,  diiven  tntm  hla  domimona  by  an  inaorrec- 
imi.  The  Ciar,  at  tbe  same  epoch,  lost  Poland  for 
'time.  In  IBSS,  the  too  bmona  Dom  Miguel,  King 
'^1' Portugal,  was  eampeUedtoaedsthe  orown  toDooa 
Hiria,  daiuhter  of  Dom  Pedro,  who  ret^ned  the  bot- 
'lUgnty  ofBra^  Lonia  Pbuipps  was  saorifioed  to 
ie  fa^u  and  obsHnaoy  of  H.  Oniaot  On  the  In 
itctmber,  IMS,  the  Smpsror  VenUnand  of  Austria 
^  to  abdioate,  in  order  to  avoid  belntf  eipeUed.  At 
'ou  epoch  Pius  IX.  was  brought  baok  to  and  has 
^jice  been  supported  at  Borne  only  by  the  Freoeh 
>nua.  Anstlia,  tat  a  short  time,  tost  possesalou  of 
S'lngaij.  Th«  King  of  Prussia,  Frederick  William 
17.,  thnatened  all  along  from  18*8,  woe  forced  on  the 
Ith  of  FelmiaiT,  18C0,  M  take  an  oath  to  preserve  the 
Pnuaion  charter.  In  13(6,  Nicholas  I.  £ed  of  vei- 
idoD  and  wotmdad  aelf-love,  beoaooe  he  was  atwped 
°a  the  road  to  Constautincntle.  In  1SE9,  the  Duke 
of  Uodena,  the  DiM^ieea  oi  Parma,  and  tJie  Qrand' 
iliLke  of  Tuaeany  were  strait  cut  from  the  list  of 
(dgniog  princes.    Soulooque,  the  Emperor  of  Hayti, 


was  horUd  bom  his  throne  on  the  ISth  Jannaiv,  1809. 
In  the  fbllowing  year,  FTutids  IL,  King  of  K»lea, 
aaw  Oaribsldi  enter  hla  oapital  im  the  Tth  September, 
and  sg^  another  depoaioon  was  announoeC  Otho, 
Eiiw  of  the  Hellenes,  was  driven  flrom  lus  throne  by 
an  fnauneotion  in  18S3.  Three  yean  UCer,  Prince 
Coma  lost  the  qoasi-sovermgnty  of  Boumsnia.  In 
last,  the  Emperor  of  Aoatna  deflnilively  gave  np 
Venelia:  the  annender  of  which  may,  perhaps,  have 
aaved  Ma  empire.  In  the  same  year  Fruaaia  over- 
threw the  throuea  of  Hanover,  NuBsan,  and  Electoral 
Heeae ;  and  M«Timiii»n  fell  {q  Ueiioo.  During  til 
thia  lw*e  of  time  no  ocDedtutioiiil  mooarahy  has 
been  tUstnrbad — no  revoladon  boa  token  place  in 
England  or  in  Bvedeu,  where  the  young  dynasty 
oontbtnea ;  in  Beldam  the  roral  hooae  haa  survived 
the  atonua  of  IMS  ;  so  in  Portugal. 

At  the  close  of  the  year  1B68,  aooording  to 
the  official  oensases  or  oalcnlations  pnbli^ed 
np  to  that  time,  the  area  and  popolabon  of  the 
oonntriee  of  Eorope  were  as  follows : 


Andorn 

Belgium'.".'.'.'.'.'.'.*.!!!! 

Bremen 

Bmnsvick 

Denmark 

Fame  and  Iceland. . 

Qreat  Britain 

Heligoland,     Olbn 

Malta. 

Qreeee 

Ionian  lolands  ..... 

Heasft-Danustad^ 

Italy : 

LIppe-Detmold 

Lippe-Sohaomburg. . . 

Lionteoatrin 

lobeok 

Meoklenbuiff-Sohweri: 
Meoklenburg-Strelita . 

NetherUmda 

Luxemburg 

Oldenburg 

Portugal 

Aiorea  and  Uadmra 

BeuBs-Elder  line 

BeoBB-Younger  line . . 

Baie^tenbnrg 

Boie-Cobing-Uotba 

Saie-Meiningen 

Slio-Waimar-Eiasmioh 

fichwonbiug-Budolstadt . . .  . 
Sohwartbu^-Sonderahaasen . 

States  of  the  Chnroh 

Sweden. 

Switzerland 

Turkey 

Boamania 

Servia 

Montenegro 

Waldeck 

Wurtamburg 
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The  total  area  of  Europe  is  about  8,786,000  1866  was  8.1  in  France,  and  4.2  in  England, 

sqnare  n^iles,  and  the  total  population  abont  The  death-rate  in  France  in  1866  was  28.26  per 

298,500,000.    The  number  of  the  population  1,000  of  population;   &at  of  England  being 

connected  with  the  Bloman  Oatholic  Ohurch  23.61.    The  population  of  the  kingdom  of  Italj 

is  142,117,000 ;  of  the  Protestant  population,  in  1866,  ezdusiye  of  Yenetia,  was  22,708,135 ; 

68,028,000;  of  the  population  of  the  Eastern  the  death  and  birth  rates  respectdydj  were  28.96 

Churches,  69,782,000.*  and  88.62  per  1,000  of  population.   Spain,  with 

The  progress  of  statistical  science  in  all  an  estimated  population  in  1866  of  16,516,949, 
countries  of  Europe  supplies  us  with  valuable  returned  a  death-rate  oi  28.05  per  1,000,  and  a 
comparative  statistics,  showing  the  relative  birth-rate  of  87.08  per  1,000.  The  results  for 
position  of  the  several  countries  in  point  of  the  Austrian  empire^  exclusive  of  the  states  of 
progress,  prosperity,  and  morality.  Special  Italy,  show  a  population  in  1866  of  87,929,918; 
attention  is  devoted  to  the  statistics  iUustrat-  the  respective  death  and  birth  rates  were  82.32 
ing  the  movement  of  population.  From  recent  and  40.84  per  1,000  persons  living ;  the  mar- 
publications  on  this  subject,  we  learn  that  in  riage-rate  was  low,  14.58  persons  married  to 
France  the  marriages,  which  had  declined  from  1,000  of  population ;  but  it  will  be  remembered 
805,203  in  1861  to  298,888  in  1865,  rose  in  1866  that  1866  was  the  year  when  disaster  befell  the 
to  801,890 ;  but  the  births,  which  numbered  arms  of  that  empire.  Thus»  the  returns  of 
994,288  in  18.66,  were  12,465  less  than  the  num-  Austria  show  a  birth-rate  much  higher  than 
ber  in  1865.  To  100,000  of  the  population  in  the  Engli^  rate,  and  conspicuously  higher 
France  in  1866,  there  were  1,584  persons  mar-  than  the  French  rate.  The  birth-rates  of  Italy 
ried,  while  the  proportional  number  in  Eng-  and  Spain  are  both  higher  than  the  En^sh 
land  was  1,770 ;  and  to  100,000  of  population  rate,  and  show  a  superiority  only  too  striking 
in  either  country,  the  number  of  biiths  was  over  that  of  France.  The  death-rate  of  Aus- 
2,612  in  France,  and  8,554  in  England.  Tak-  tria  is  considerably  higher  than  the  rates  of 
ing  the  interval  between  the  mean  age  of  the  EQ^land  and  France,  and  the  death-rates  of 
mothers  at  marriage  and  their  mean  age  at  the  Spain,  as  well  as  of  the  Italian  kingdom,  con- 
birth  of  their  children  at  six  years,  then  the  trast  unfavorably  with  those  of  England  and 
number  of  legitimate  births  to  a  marriage  in  France. 
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FINANCES  OF  THE  UinTED  STATES.       The  estimated  receipts  and  expenditures  for 

No  change  was  made  in  the  general  system  of  the  remaining  three-quarters  of  the  same  year 

finance   of  the  Federal  Government  during  were  as  follows : 
1868.    The  results  were  in  some  respects  more  sbtdiatbd. 

favorable  to  the  Treasuir ;  but  the  greatest  Beceipts  from  CnBtomB $ll5i,aO0i,OOO  oo 

improvement  was  made  m  the  circumstances  "         J*?^-,* «»^SSSS 

of  the  people  by  the  progress  of  recovery  from             u        SteStaiSJSlSk*i^::::;    ^ioooSSlS 
the  destructive  effects  of  war.  ■ 

A  statement  of  the  receipts  and  expendi-  $»»,oi»,ooo  od 
tures  of  the  Government  for  the  first  quarter  YhQ  expenditures  for  the  same  period,  ac- 
of  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  80,  1868,  and  cordmg  to  his  estunates,  will  be- 
an estimate  of  the  same  for  the  remaining  _.  ^.  ,.,  _,  •^ «««««/« 
three-quarters  of  the  year  were  made  by  the  ISJXISi'SJdSaiiiV;:'::::::::;::::  ^o8o:o8oS 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in  his  annual  report  For  tho  War  Department,  indndlng  IBM,- 

of  December,  1867  The  actual  receipts /the  ^%TiJ2^'SS|SSi;«t::: ::::.:  ::.••:::  'assess 

first  quarter  of  the  fiscal  year  above-mentioned  For  the  interest  od  the  pnUic  debt 114^000,000  00 

were  as  follows :  tsocooaooo  00 

Seceipta  ftrom  customs $48,081,007  61  ,  "      .--^ 

*'  Lands S8T,4fio  07  Leaving  a  surplus  of  estimated  receipts  over 

"  SuS^;^i,L::::::   t»^t  eetimiited eipenSitures of  11,000,000 
"  MlsceUaneonsBOQices.    18,861,40168  The  actual  receipts  and  expenses,  however, 

it^r^^MVu  t^.M^  .««rf«.    >i«  1M  «ifl  nft^^*^^^*^  ^  o^  *h«  fi8<5al  year  ending  June  80,  1868,  ex- 

^^ensfcSliSi  ffdSS":  ^o;484;476  u  cecded  the  estimates  by  $69,971,427,  and  were 

"    War  Department 80,687,056  85  as  follows: 

"    Navy  Department 5,679,704  67  ooxwuvno. 

"   Int  on  public  debt 88,515,640  47  Seeeipte  from  costoms $164,464,BW 

■ $98,860,896  18  Receipts  from  lands 1,848,715 

Loans  paid $900,176,868  84  Receipts  from  direct  tax 1,788,145 

Receipts  from  Ijoans. 185,108,888  00  Receipts  ftom  internal  revenue . .    191,067,680 


Receipts     from     misceUaneoos 

Redaction  of  Loans , $66,078,086  84       sources  (ofwhich  amount  there 

was  received,  for  premium  on 


bonds  sold  to  redeem  Treesaiy 

notes,  the  sum  of  $7,078,908) . . .     46,940,088 


aaUeai  <md  sduoational  AJmanae,   (New  York,  1869.)  Total  receipts,  ezclnsive  of  loans $405,638,063 
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Xxpendltpras  ft>r  the  oMl  tervloe  notes  whioh  had  aoomed  prior  to  November 

{SMTfcMrU^,^^  1,  1B67.     Excepting  these  unnsual  expendi- 

0/  Tnuruj  notes  pxior  to  mft-  tares,  consisting  of  donations  of  pnblic  money 

^^S^^'Si^  i;^i^"iid  *^^"'^^  in  the  form  of  bonnties  and  ad^tional  snbsi- 

indiuu tr,88S,060  dies  to  railroad  companies,  the  receipts  wonld 

ErpcnditaPaebTWarDepartoaa^  188,MS,GI8  have  exceeded  the  expenditures  $48,787,412. 

mSt  .!!^ . .  .T. . . .  .7.  f7!w!?!    «,T»^  During  the  period  tiie  amount  of  debt  bear- 

Sxp^itaree  for  intenst  on  the  ing  ooin  interest  has  increased  $712,898,459. 

^""^^^^ t40.m,w  The  chantre  in  the  nature  of  the  debt  is  shown 

Total  ezpenditares,  ezdnaiye  of  principal  by  the  following  details : 

ofpubHedebt |9Z7,M0^  The  public  debt  on  thelst  day  of  November, 

For  the  fiscal  year  commencing  on  July  1,  ^^^'^  amounted  to  $2,491,504^450,  and  consist- 

1868,  snd  ending  on  June  80, 1869,  the  receipts  ed  of  the  following  items : 

and  expenditures  of  the  first  quarter,  endmg    Debt  bearing  coin  Intereat $1,718,110,001 

SentemhAr  ftO   1  ftflft.  wata  m  fnl iown  •  P?^*  bearing  carrencj  intereat 486,768,840 

oepwmoer  W,  1»0«S  were  as  lOllOWS .  Matured  defe  not  presented  forpajment...        18,887,688 

The  receipta  ftom  cnitoma $40,676,504  Debt  bearing  no  Intereat 408,386,677 

The  receipts  ftom  lands 714,806  

The  zeedptBfhnn  direct  tax 15,686  Total. $0,686,608,848 

The  receipts  ftou  Internal  reranne   88,785,868  Caah  In  the  Treasury 188,906,808 

The  recelpta  from  mlaoeUaneona  

Muces  (of  wMch  anmnnt  there  Amount  of  debt,  leas  caah  In  the  Treasury.  $8,401,604,460 

Imids  sold  to  redeem  Treasury  On  the  first    day  of   NoTCmber,    1868,   it 

notes,  tlte  sum  of  $687,78(9 M<9.W9  amounted  to  $2,527,129,552,  and  consisted  of 

Total  recelpta,  oxchislTe  of  loans $06,808,868  ^^  following  items : 

ExpOTditores  for  the  ciTtt  senrlce  Debt  bearing  coin  Interest $8,107An,960 

(of whlchamount  there  waspald.  Debt  bearing  currency  intereat 114,610,000 

as  premium  onpnrchase  ofTreas-  Matured  debt  not  preaented  for  payment. . .         0,758,788 

^  notes  prior    to    in»toritJt  ^^  .^  ,^  Debt  bearing  no  Intereat 400,161,806 

WHjm $81,887,106  ^*  1 — !_- 

SxpeDditorsa  for  pensions  and  In-  Total $8,641,008JS7S 

^dMM.; ....^..... 18,858,647  Cash  In  the  Treasury 118,878,010 

Sxpeoditarss  for  War  Department  87,810,117  — -I — 

Hxpeadltarea  for   Na^y  Depart-             Amount  of  debt,  leas  caah  In  the  Treasury.  $8,687,180,568 

meat 6,604,785  *    ^^     » 

£iMnditaras  for  intereat  on  pub-  Other  causes  existed  to  produce  a  dispro- 

"^^^ <8»T4a,8i4  portionate  relation  between  the  receipts  and 

TottIezpendItnree,excIuatTe  of  principal  expenditures  as  compared  with  former  years, 

ofpubllcdebt $106,158470  A  large  reduction  of  the  internal  taxes  was 

Estimates  were  made  by  the  Secretary  of  made  at  the  session  of  Oongress  beginning 

the  Treasury  of  the  receipts  and  expenditures  December,  1867,  especially  on  manufactures. 

of  the  remaining  three-quarters  of  the  same  On  the  other  hand,  large  expenditures  were 

jear— ending  June  80,  1869 — ^which  were  as  necessary  to  sustain  the  military  operations  on 

follows:  the  frontier  and  the  forces  stationed  in  the 

Frameutoms $186,000,000  00  Southern  States.     These  considerations  give 

Prom jsnds.... '!.*..' - Ji'SS?'99?  ^  &  very  favorable  aspect  to  the  public  debt. 

SSllSSaL^^aSiii^                     «;ooo;oooiS  The  foUowing  table  (see  next  page)  rives  a 

statement  of  the  indebtedness  of  the  united 

^P^ $816,000.000  00  States  on  June  80, 1868. 

And  that  the  expenditures  for  the  same  pe-  Since  the  close  of  the  war  in  1865— «  period 

nod,  if  there  be  np  reduction  of  the  army,  will  of  three  years  and  seven  months — ^the  receipts  of 

^^~~  the  Government  from  all  sources  have  reached 

For  the  dTil  service $40,000,000  00  the  sum  of  $1,662,496,062.    Of  this  large  sum 

fSrC§S;^£&di^^                 ^^^'^^^  there  were  $680,481,125  paid  on  debts  which 

bounties 06,000,000  00  were  actually  due  at  the  close  of  the  war,  and 

?!J2SSSfW*d*t:::::::::::::::  SiMS  t.^'^!^i:^'±:^'^^,^I^lt\TI^ 

_.__.^_^_  were  a  part  of  the  expenses  of  tne  war.    If 

Expenditures $881,000,000  00  this  amount  is  added  to  the  debt  as  exhibited 

Thus  making  an  estimated  surplus,  under  the  by  the  books  of  the  Treasury  on  April  1,  1865, 

present  laws,  of  $16,000,000.  it  appears  that  the  debt  of  the  Government 

The  increase  of  the  public  debt  during  the  was  at  that  time  $2,997,886,208,  and  that  the 

rear  ending  October  81,  1869,  was  $85,625,202.  actual  reduction  has  been  $470,256,650. 

The  expenditures  which  caused  this  increase  A  further  comparison  of  the  facts  presented 

Were  of  an  extraordinary  nature,  and  con-  at  different  periods  will  serve  to  demonstrate 

nsted  in  part  of  $34^152,000   advanced  to  tiie  tendency  of  the  financial   affairs  of  the 

the  Pacific  Railroad,  and  $7,200,000  pud  for  Government,  and  to  illustrate  the  important 

the  purchase  of  Alaska.    Some  ot^er  extraor-  results  which  have  been  achieved.     At  the 

diiuuy  advances  were  made,  which  increased  close  of  the  war  in  April,  1866,  the  cash  in 

the  expenditures:  thus,  $44,060,515.  were  paid  the  Treasury  was    $56,481,924^  while  there 

for  bounties,  and  not  less  than  $4,000,000  for  in-*  were  requisitions  waiting  for  payment  to  the 

tereet  on  compound  and  seven  and  three-tenths  amount  of  $114,256,548.     In  addition,  there 
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STATEMEZn^  OF  THE  INDEBTEDNBBS  OF  THE  UMXTJCD  STATES,  JUNE  80, 1S68. 


TITLE. 


Loan  of  1843 

Loan  of  1847. 

Loan  of  184a 

Texas  indenmlly. . . 

Old  ftmded  debt.... 
Treaaoiy  notes 


LMigth  of  louu 


TreftBniy  notes..... 
Loan  of  1858. 


LoanoflSaOL 

Treasniy  notes..... 
LoanofFeb.8,188L 

Treasury  notes... -j 
Oregon  war 


SO-year  sizes. 


7-30  notes  (two  is- ) 

sues) f 

Demand  notes 


SO-year  sixes. 


Five-twentieB 

United  States  notes, 

new  issue. 
Temporaxyloon... 


80  years.... 
90  years.... 
20  years.... 
15  years.... 
Demand.... 


ear 

years.... 


16: 

10  years 

lyear 

10  or  90  yrs. 

9  years 

60  days 

90  years 

80  years.... 

3 years...  I 

Pavable  on 

demand. 
90  years.... 

6  or  90  yrs.. 


Loan  of  1888.. 


Treasorynotes...! 

Oold  oertiilcates . . . 
Ten-forties 


Five-twenties. 


Certificates  of  in- 
debtedness. 

Postal  currency 

Fractional  currency 
FiTO-twenties 


Treasvy  notes 

Treasniy  notes 

Treasury  notes..... 

7-30  treasniy  notes. 

7-80  treasvy  notes, ) 
three  issaes ) 

Fiyp-twentics 


Five-twenties 

Five-twenttes 

Five-twenties 

Union  Pacific  R.  B. 
Co.  bonds. 

Three  per  cent  cer- 
tificates. 


Not       less 
than  80  days 


9  years, 
lyear.. 


10  or  40  yrs. 
5  or  90  yrs.. 
lyear 


WImd  redeeoMbl*. 


After  December  81, 

1869. 
After  December  81, 

1887. 
After  Jnly  1,1868... 

After  December  81, 
1864. 

On  demand 

On  demand 


lyear  after  date.... 
December  81, 18^. 

After  December  81, 

1870. 
1  year  after  date . . . 

AfterJone  1,1871.. 

9yearB  after  date  ) 
60  days  after  date  f 
AfterJoly  1,1881... 

After  Jnne  80, 1881. 

After  Aag,  18, 1864. 
After  Sept  80, 1864. 
Demand. 

After  Jane  80, 1881. 
After  April  80, 1867. 


BAttofiiiterast. 


6  per  ct.  per 

annum. 
6  per  ct  per 

atiTnim, 

6  per  Ct  per 

annum. 
6  per  ct  per 

annum. 

6and6p.ct 

1  mill  to  6 

percent 
6to6ip.ct. 
6  per  ct  per 

annmn. 
6  per  ct  per 

annum. 
6andl9p.c. 

per  an. 
6  per  ct  per 

annum. 
6  per  cent ) 

per  an.  ) 
6  per  ct  per 

unnnm, 

6  per  ct  per 
annum. 
7-80  p.  ct 
per  an. 
one 


Par.. 
Par.. 
Par.. 
Par.. 


i 


6  per  ct  per 
annum. 

6  per  cent. . 
ITone. 


6  or  90  yrs.. 

8  years 

Syears 

8year8 


Syears. 


!...■< 


8  years 

6  or  90  yrs.'. 

6  or  20  yrs.. 
6  or  90  yrs.. 
6  or  90  yrs.. 
80  years 


After  10  days*  no- 
tice. 
After  June  80, 1881. 


9  years  afterdate.. 
1  year  after  date . . . 

On  demand 

After  February  98, 

1874. 
After    October  81, 

1869. 
lyear  after  date... 


4,  6,  and  6 

percent 

6  per  cent.. 


6  per  cent.. 
6  per  cent. . 


Par, 
Par. 


i 


$17,000,000 
98,000,000 
16,000,000 
10,000,000 


Par.. 
Par.. 

Par.. 

Par.. 

Par.. 

Par.. 
Par.. 


After   October   81, 

1869. 
8  years  after  date.. 

8  years  after  date.. 

8  years  after  date.. 


8  years  after  Aagust 

16,1864. 
Ailer  Aug.  14, 1867. 
After  June  14, 1868. 
After  July  H 1868.. 
After    October  81, 

1870. 
After  Jnne  80, 1870. 
After  June  80, 1879. 
After  June  80, 1878. 
After    Jannaiy  15, 

1805. 
On  demand 


5  per  cent.. 

6  per  cent.. 
6  per  cent. . 


6  per  cent. 


6  p.  ct  com. 

interest 
6  p.  ct  com. 

interest 
6  p.  ct  com. 

interest 

7.80  per  ct. 


} 


7  8-10  p.  c 

6  per  cent. . 

6  per  cent.. 
6  per  cent.. 
6  per  cent.. 
6  per  cent.. 

8  per  cent.. 


Par.. 


Par.. 
Par.. 

Par.. 

Pre'm 
4.18 

Par.. 
Par.. 
Par.. 


I 


90,000,000 
90,000,000 

21,000,000 

10,000,000 

96,000,000 

92,468,100 

19,886,860 

2,800,000 


$8,000,000 

28,207,000 

16,000,000 

6,000,000 


Exchangeable 
for  7780 

treasV  notes. 
515,(X)0,000 
450,000,000 

160,000,000 

75,000,000 


Par.. 

Par.. 

Par.. 
Par.. 


Par 


Par 


Par.. 
Par.. 


Par 
Par. 
Par 
Par 


Par.. 


9,000,066  r 

specified. 


400, 
Not 
200,600,000 


20,000,000 

7,099,000 

10,000,000 

18,415,000 

22,408,100) 

12,896,860  f 

1,090,850 

60,000,000 

180.990,160 
60,000,000 


614,780,600 


Not  specified. 

Not  specified. 
600,000,000 


SuVtutered'd 
6  p.  c.  notes. 


400,000000 


600,000,000 


75,000,000 


76,000,000 
211,000,000 

i72,Tifb',i66* 


17,260,0001 
177,045,770 
22,798,890 


284,400,000 


60,000,000 


a 
o  . 

M 


$8,000  00 

142,250  (» 

6,m,191 80 

266,000  00 

113,915  48 
101,511  M 

2,000  00 
9OM0O0O0 

7,022,000  00 

60000 

18,415,000  00 

8,650  00 
M6,060  00 

50,000,000  00 

189,317,160  00 
141,788  00 

43,960  00 

614,'raO,5DO00 
866,000,000  00 

18,797,089  00 

15,000,060  00 


665,492  00 
17,eTO,W0  00 

S«889,500  00 

18,000  00 

4.881,09187 

27,745,880  jB 

195,661,800  00 


98,161,810  00 


87,717,650  00 

197,194,250  00 

889,098,950  00 
886^948,160  00 

99,080,000  00 


were  $52,452,828  of  temporary  loan  certificates  edness  issned  to  contractors,  and  maturiBg 
liable  to  be  presented  in  from  ten  to  thirty  daily.  At  this  time  the  expenses  of  the  army 
days,  and  $171,790,000  tertificates  of  indebt-    were  $2,000,000  daily,  and  the  vopchers  issaed 
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by  the  Groyemment  to   contractors  for  the  heen  ooUeoted  and  some  tluzteen  hundred  millions  of 

necessary  sappHes  of  the  army  and  navy  were  <^"*"  S,^  temporary  oblations  have  been  padd 

under  these  circumstances  the  Treasury  was  out  any  diBtoroanoe  to  the  oidinaiy  bnsinees  of  the 

relieved  by  a  loan  of  nearly  lYOO^OOO^OOO  in  conntiy.    To  aooomplUh  these  things  suooessftdly, 

seven  and  three-tenths  notes.       This  relief,  the  Secretary  deemed  it  neoessarv.  as  has  been  before 

however,  left  the  Government  with  $1,296,-  SJ^^^^^^fJ^S^y^ 

oAj  inn  ^  MX.         -LI*     J  -LA.           •  X*      ^        '  in  a  Btronff  conaition,  wita  power  to  prevent  toe 

8^4,128  of  the  public  debt,  consistmg  of  van-  credit  of  tte  Govenment  an5  the  groat  interests 

0U9  forms  of  temporary  secuntiea,  $488,160,-  of  the  people  from  beinf  placed  at  the  mercy  of 

569  of  United  States  notes,  and  $26,844,742  of  adverse  i^mences.    Notwithstanding  the  magnitude 

fractional  currency.    Of  tlds  temporary  debt,  J«d  jharacter  dt  the  debt,  this  power  the  Treasury 

nrki.fi/^na  iiro^A  mahn^t%f»  ii«;i«-  onii  <kii  ^f  If  ?«  hss  for  thc  Isst  thpec  yesTS  possessed;  and  it  has 

^^      Zr.^^^^^^l^^r^^l}^  in-  y^^  ^^  well-known  Vxistence,  rathi  than  the 

cludmg  $18,415,000  of  tiie  funded  debt,  was  exercise  of  it,  which  has  in  r«peitted  instances  saved 

to  be  provided  for  within  a  period  of  three  the  country  from  panic  and  disaster.    The  gold 

fears.    The  seven-thirty  notes  were,  by  law,  reserve,  the  maintenance  of  which  has  subjectea  the 

nty,  at  the  wiU  of  the  holder,  mto  five-twenty  ^^  abroad,  by  the  constant  evidence  whilsh  it  ex- 
bonds,  or  payable,  like  the  rest  of  these  tern-  hibited  of  the  abili^  of  the  Government,  without 
porary  oblinitions,  in  lawfhl  money.  Gertifi-  depending  upon  purchases  in  the  market,  to  pay 
cates  of  indebtedness  were  also  maturing  at  ^^  interest  upon  the  public  debt,  and  a  steadinesa 
the  rate  of  from  $16,000,000  to  $20,000,000  !?  *^L,  ^  preventong  violent  iluotuafaons  in  the 
XT.  J*  v*"jvvv,vw  wv  f»«v,vvv,v/w  convertible  value  of  the  currency,  which  have  been  a 
per  month ;  and  m  addition  to  the  five  per  cent,  niore  than  ample  compensation  to  the  oonntiy  fbr 
notes  which  matured  in  January  following,  any  loss  of  interest  that  may  have  been  sustunod 
and  the  compound  interest  notes  which  were  thereby.    If  the  gold  in  the  Treasmy  had  been  sold 

payable  at  various  tunes  within  a  period  of  *^7?*?7^7"*^^'**S?^5^^^^*^®i'^^*?i 

tK«ui  ^^r^  *\.^^  ^i^y^  AfiOA  AAA  AAA^*  ^^^^^  of  *he  intcTest  on  the  pubuc  debt,  not  only  would 

three  years,  there  were  $830,000,000  of  seven-  ^^  ^^^y^^  credit  have  been  endkngeredTbut  the 

tmrty  notes,  which  would  become  due  as  fol-  currency ;  and,  consequently,  the  entire  business 

lows:  of  the  countiy  would  have  been  constantly  subject 

August  16, 1867 $800,000,000  to  the  dangerous  power  of  specuhitive  comrfnations. 

June  16, 1868 800,000,000  One  or  two  questions  of  importance  in  con- 

Joly  15, 1868 280,000,000  nection  with  the  national  debt  were  presented 

ru^  ^                    jvxvTv-j.       x»  during  the  year,  and  attracted  much  attention. 

The  course  Ptirsued  by  the  Depajiment  m  The  ffrst  rektei  to  the  currency  in  which  the 

to  p^on  of  the  debt  is  thus  stated  by  the  fiye-twenty  bonds  should  be  pidd,  whether  in 

oecreiary.  j^  ^^  ^  Government's  notes  (greenbacks). 

Tsnf     policy  of  the  Secretary  ^  was  simply,  first,  to  Those  who  advocated  the  payment  of  them 

St'oTy'n,*^"^'^  P./1^  Zt'"'Spo'S  -^  Goremment  note^  urg^  that  the  flye- 
preMntation,  but  also  to  be  strong  enough  to  pre-  twenty  Donos  were  issued  mtentionally  witn- 
vent  the  success  of  any  combinations  that  might  out  any  provision  in  the  acts  requiring  pay- 
be  formed  to  control  its  management;  and  second,  ment  in  gold,  except  as  to  the  interest,  and 
to  take  up  quietly,  in  advance  of  thdr  maturity,  ^-^^^  ^  reserved  purpose  that  the  Government 
by  payment  or  conversion,  such  portions  of  the  „i,  ""i?  vr«.J^r*^*l„i:iu«^^r  *v  ^^;^t,  "*''"; 
tempoiry  debt  as  would  ibviate  ffie  necessity  of  ^^f^^  be  free  to  avad  itself  of  the  pnvilege  of 
•oramolrang  laige  currency  balances  in  the  Treasury  redeeming  them  pending  the  suspension  of 
lod  at  the  same  time  reheve  it  from  the  danger  of  spede  payments ;  and  that  with  this  view,  the 
being  forced  to  a  fiffthcr  issue  of  legal-tender  notw,  bonds  were  made  payable,  at  the  option  of  the 
or  to  a  sale  of  bonds,  at  whatever  price  they  might  ruw*k«i*«««+  r*«  /k/T  ^^^a^rxw*  ^f  4i«r^  itaam 
command.  In  canyiig  out  this  poUoy  it  seeB?ed  £?^®'T?^®^*» /^  T?  ^^cpiration  of  five  years 
&i«o  to  be  the  duty  of  the  Secretary  to  have  due  "^™  the  date  Of  issue,  m  whatever  might 
regard  to  the  interests  of  the  people,  and  to  prevent,  then  be  the  legal-tender  money  of  the  coun- 
w  far  as  possible,  the  work  of  flmding  from  <^turb-  try.    This  option,  it  was  argued,  was  provided 

Z^u^.i^^^^:..A^iJS^^r.  ^n?^^^  ^  «««J^t  by  the  probable  contingency  that,  after 

almost  mvanably  followed  closely  upon  the  termi-  7P^  >,«««i„o:««  iv4?  ^a««^  4.1v^  n^Aw«T«*v.%*T«;«i.* 

a^on  of  protracted  wars,  it  was  generally  feared,  thecondusion  of  peace,  the  Government  nught 

as  has  alnady  been  remarked,  that  such  trouble  hav9  an  opportumty  of  taking  up  its  obliga- 

^ould  bo  unavoidable  at  the  dose  of  the  sreat  and  tions  in  the  same  depreciated  paper  for  which 

expensive  war  m  which  the  United  States  had  been  it  issued  them,  and  of  renegotiating  its  loans 

™ J?'  7f*"  ^5fi^    T^'  ^^  ^™®'  ^i  ^f»  under  the  circumstances  of  tiie  improved  cred- 

iinportant  to  avoid,  as  its  occurrence  might  not  only  ""**''*  y*t   """"""w*"^'^  "*  "*"  -^^ixvtc^  wwx 

reader  funding  difficult,  but  might  prostrate  those  "  resulting  from  the  restoration  of  the  national 

ereat  interests  upon  which  the  Gk>vemment  depended  authority. 

for  its  revenues.    It  was  and  constanUy  has  been,  To  counteract  these  views,  the  subject  of 

ther^,  the  ^  of  the  Secretary  so  to  administer  gpeoie  payments  was   brought  foi:ward   and 

Ih^  ^SS;y"5tt-T^  r ^^vT^^  Stensif^^^^^ 

merdal  crisis,  and  to  keep  the  business  of  the  by  the  public  press.    JNo  decisive  action  was 

nmntry  as  steady  as  was  posolble  on  the  basis  of  taken  on  either  proposition  during  the  year. 

toiiTodeemablo  and  oonstantiy  fluctuating  euirency.  The  following  are  the  acto  of  Congress  authoriz- 

?Slie'Tc«fr  ,S3StS?*r^  b^t't  SS  j?8  the  issu*  of  fi^e-twejrty  bonds  and  id-o  all 

19  imquestioned  that  a  mat  war  has  been  closed,  the  acts  of  Congress  authorizing  the  issue  of 

luge  loans  have  been  ftiiected,  heavy  revenues  have  bonds  or  notes : 
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Act  AtUhorieing  the  6'«  of  1881.  1200,000,000,  during  the  ourrent  fiMal  year,  and  to 

July  17, 1861-Aii  act  to  authorize  a  national  loon,  prepare  and  Usue  therrfor  coupon  or  r^tored 

and  fir  other  purposes.  J>f  n^  of  the  United  States,  bwrrng  date  lliwh  1, 

Sro.  \.  BeU  McSsUd,  de.,  That  the  Secretary  of  1?64,  or  any  subsequent  period,  reaeemaWe  at  th« 


not  exceeding:  seven  per  cent  per  annum,  payable  t"*^^  _.  ,  ^  .,_    »t  -.^  a  «.  *  *  v 

semi-annui5jy,  irredeemable  fo?  twenty  yeiurs,  and  ^^  lawfW  money  of  the  United  States,  or,  it  bs 

after  that  period  redeemable  at  the  pleasure  of  the  discretion,  for  Trewuiy  notes,  certificates  of  indebt- 

United  States ;  and  the  Treasury  notes  to  be  of  any  edness,  or  certificates  of  deposit,  issued  under  any 

denomination  fixed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  «J*  of  Congress ;  and  all  bonds  issued  under  tjus  aot 

not  less  than  $60,  and  to  be  payable  three  years  after  «1^  \^  exempt  tipm  taxation  by  or  under  State  or 

date,  with  interest  at  the  rate  of  seven  and  three-  mumcipal  authonty.     And  the  Secretary  of  tte 

tenths  per  cent  per  annum,  payable  semi-annually.  Treasuiy  shall  pay  the  necessary  expenaea  of  the 

'^  '  preparation,  issue,  and  disposal  of  such. bonds  ont 

Ad  ArUhoriginff  the  6.20'a.  of  any  money  in  tne  Treasury  not  otherwise  ^ipro- 

February  25, 1862— An  act  to  authoriie  the  issue  of  pnated:  but  the  amount  so  pud  shaU  not  excejd 

United  States  notes,  and  for  the  redemption  or  jne-half  of  one  per  oentuni  of  the  amount  of  Ui« 

funding  thereof,  audi  for  finding  the  floatmg  debt  ^^^  ^  ^^ued  and  disposed  o£ 

ofthe  United  States^  •  .  ♦  Ad  Aiaharuinff  the  OmtoUdatsd  Lnm  of  im 

Seo.  2.  That  to  enable  the  Secretaxy  of  the  Troas-  March  8, 1865— An  act  to  provide  ways  and  means 
ury  to  ftmd  the  Treasury  notes  and  floating  debt  of        *<>  eupport  the  Government, 
the  United  States,  he  is  hereby  authorizeTto  issue,        6«o.  I.  £eit  enaded,  etc,,  That  the  Secretair  of  tha 

on  the  credit  of  the  United  States,  coupon  bonds,  or  Treasury  be,  and  he  la  hereby,  authonxed  to  borrow, 

registered  bonds,  to  an  amount  not  exceeding  $500,-  from  time  to  time,  on  the  credit  of  the  United  btawj, 

000,000,  redeemable  at  the  pleasure  of  the  United  ia  addition  to  the  amounte  heretofore  vami^ 

States  after  five  years,  and  payable  twenty  yean  fh)m  wif  »iims  not  exceeding  in  the  aggregate  |600,WJ,- 

date,  and  bearing  interest  at  the  rate  of  six  per  cent  000,  and  to  issue  therefor  bonds  or  Tpeasury  notes  oi 

per  annum,  payable  semi-annually.    And  the  bonds  *be  United  States,  in  such  form  as  he  may j>re- 

nerein  authorized  shall  be  of  such  denominations,  »cribe;  and  so  much  thereof  as  may  be  i^^wij^ 

not  less  than  $50,  as  may  be  determined  upon  by  the  bonds  shall  be  of  denominations  not  leas  than  v^^ 

Secretary  of  the  Treasuiy,     And  the  Secretary  of  «nd  may  be  made  payable  at  any  period  not  more 

the  Treasury  may  dispose  of  such  bonds  at  any  time,  than  forty  years  from  date  of  issue,  or  may  be  ina« 

at  the  market  value  toereoll  for  the  coin  of  the  United  redeemable,  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Government,  » 

States,  or  for  any  of  the  Treasury  notes  that  have  <»  *ftor  ^7  P«riod  not  less  than  five  yean  nor  more 

been,  or  may  hereafter  be,  issued  under  any  former  tban  forty  years  from  date,  or  may  be  made  reo^- 

aot  of  Congress,  or  for  United  States  notes  that  may  able  and  payable  as  aforesaid,  as  may  be  expreww 

be  issued  under  the  provisions  of  this  act;  and  all  «Pon  ^^^  iSaoe;  and  so  much  thereof  as  may  m 

stocks,  bonds,  and  other  securities  of  the  United  issued  in  Treasury  notea  may  be  made  oonvertiDio 

States  held  by  individuals,  corporations,  or  associa-  ^^  a^y  bonds  authorized  by  this  act,  wid  ma?  oe 

tions,  within  the  United  States,  shall  be  exempt  ^  »uch  denominations— not  less  than  t«>-*"^f*" 

from  taxation  by  or  under  State  authority.  such  dates  and  be  made  redeemable  or  payaDie » 

.^        ,.        «.  T.      yr.    3    f  Buchperiods  as  in  the  opinion  of  the  Secretay  Jf 

Ad  ereatvng  a  SMhing-Fand,  etc  the  Treasury  may  be  deemed  expedient   And  the 

Sxo.  5.  That  all  duties  on  imported  goods  shall  be  interest  on  such  Donds  shall  be  payable  aemi-annii- 

paid  in  coin,  or  in  notes  payable  on  demand,  hereto-  ally ;  and  on  Treasury  notes  autnorized  by  tma  le* 

fore  authorized  to  be  issued,  and  by  law  receivable  the  interest  may  be  made  payable  semi-annQallTi  v 

in  payment  of  public  dues,  and  the  coin  so  paid  shall  annually,  or  at  maturity  thereof;  and  the  pnncipai 

be  set  apart  as  a  special  nmd,  and  shall  be  applied  or  interest,  or  both,  may  be  made  payable  m  com  or 

as  foUows :  in  other  lawM  monev :  JPtvnded,  TTbat  the  rate  rf 

Firtt,  To  the  payment  in  coin  of  the  Interest  on  interest  on  any  such  Donds  or  Treasury  notes,  wo^ 

the  bonds  and  notes  of  the  United  States.  payable  in  com,  shall  not  exceed  six  i>er  cent,  per 

Second,  To  the  purchase  or  payment  of  one  per  annum ;  and  when  not  payable  in  coin  abau  not 

centum  of  the  entire  debt  of  the  United  States,  to  be  exceed  seven  and  three-tontns  per  cent  Pf^  *^°y 

made  within  each  fiscal  year  lUfter  the  1st  day  of  My.  and  the  rate  and  character  of  mterest  anau  oe  ei- 

1862,  which  is  to  be  set  apart  as  a  sinking  mnd,  and  pressed  on  all  such  bonds  or  Treasuiy  notea. 
the  interest  of  which  shall  in  like  manner  be  applied  a.  „«^^  .^^  r^^i  t^a^^ 

to  the  purohase  or  payment  of  the  public  debt,  as  „  -***  creating  Legal  I^aen, 

the  Secretary  of  the  Treasuiy  shaU  from  time  to  time  February  95, 1862— An  act  to  authorize  the  UJM  ^ 
direct  United  States  notes  and  for  the  redemptton  or 

Third.  The  residue  thereof  to  be  paid  into  the        funding  thereof,  and  for  ftmding  the  floatmg  aeo* 
Treasury  of  the  United  States.  of  the  United  States.  .^  ^  ^  ^,     mv^  the 

j^  J  ST     '  '     .1.  ,n.A,  S^J-l-    ♦    ♦    ♦    And  provided  fHHher.'TYfJ^^ 

Ad  Avthoritting  the  10.40»#.  amount  of  the  two  kinds  of  notes  togctiier  BhaU  a 

Uareh  8, 1864— An  act  supplementary  to  an  act  en-  no  time  exceed  the  sum  of  $150,000,000,  and  tocn 

titied  **  An  act  to  provide  ways  and  means  for  the  notes  herein  authorized  ahall  be  receivable  m  w 

support  of  the  Government,"  approved  March  8,  ment  of  all  taxes,  internal  duties,  excises,  debttj,  w 

mi  '     ^  '  demands  of  every  kind  due  to  tiie  United  Btatc«> 

6TC.1.  J^i^#fuu^^.,Thatin  lieuof  so  much  except  duties  on  imports,  and  of  all  daima  and  oe- 

of  the  loan  authorized  by  the  act  of  Maroh  8, 1868,  to  mands  against  the  United  States  of  every  kina  ira»r 

which  thU' ,-_/_._.,«        .    »      -».,  -?_.._..__. . V..J.  .«a  notee, 
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pablie  «nd  priTile,  witliin  the  TTnited  States,  except  uxy  U  hereby  anthorized  to  iasne  oovpon  or  regis- 

oaUee  on  imports  and  interest  as  aforesaid.  tared  bonds  of  the  United  BtsteSi  in  suoh  form  as  he 

....    ...      .^    J         .    -  u  •» x^'L.n  may  prescribe,  and  of  denominations  of  one  himdred 

AH  UtMttmg  iM  Jmouni  of     GrmOaekt,''  doUaiB,  or  any  multiple  of  that  sum,  redeemable  in 

June  80, 1864.— An  act  to  provide  ways  and  means  coin  at  the  pleasure  of  the  United  States  after  thirty 

for  the  support  of  the  Qovemment,  and  for  other  and  forty  years,  respeotively,  and  bearing  the  fol- 

gurposes.  loiring  rates  or  yearly  interest,  payable  semi-annu- 

M.1,  M$U  mact^y  iC^.,  That  the  Seoretery  of  the  sUy  in  com,  that  is  to  say :  The  issue  of  bonds  fUl- 

Treasury  be,  and  he  is  hereby,  authorised  to  bor*  ing  due  in  thirty  years  shall  bear  interest  at  four  and 

row,  firom  time  to  time,  on  the  credit  of  the  United  a  half  per  centum ;  and  bonds  fklling  due  in  forty 

States,  $400,000,000,  snd  to  issue  therefor  coupon  or  years  shall  bear  interest  at  four  per  centum ;  which 

registered  bonds  of  the  United  States,  redeemable  at  ssid  bonds  and  the  interest  thereofa  shall  be  exempt 

the  pleasure  of  the  Goyemment,  after  any  period  from  the  payment  of  all  taxea  or  duties  to  the  United 

sot  less  than  llye,  nor  more  than  thirty  years,  or,  if  StateAj  other  than  such  income  tax  as  ipay  be  assessed 

deemed  expedient,  made  payable  at  any  period  not  on  other  incomea,  as  well  as  from  taxation  in  any 

more  than  for^  years  from  date.    And  sud  bonds  form  by  or  under  State,  municipal,  or  local  authority, 

shall  be  of  suck  denominations  as  the  Secretary  of  and  the  sud  bonds  shall  be  exdusiyely  used,  par  for 

the  Treasury  shsU  direct,  not  less  than  fifty  dollars,  par,  for  the  redemption  of  or  in  exchan^  for  an 

and  bear  an  annual  interest  not  exceeding  six  per  equal  amount  of  any  of  the  present  outstsndmg  bonds 

centum,  payable  semi-annually  in  coin.     And  the  ofthe  United  States  known  as  the  five-twenty  bonds, 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may  oispose  of  such  bonds,  and  may  be  issued  to  sn  amount,  in  the  aggregate, 

or  any  part  thereof,  and  or  any  bonds  commonly  sufficient  to  cover  the  principal  of  all  such  five-twen^ 

known  as  five^twenties  remaining  unsold,  in  the  bonds,  and  no  more. 

TTnited  States,  or,  if  he  ahall  find  it  expedient,  in  Sxo.  9.  That  there  is  hereby  appropriated  out  of 

Europe,  at  any  time,  on  such  terms  as  he  may  deem  the  duties  derived  from  imported  goods  the  sum  of 

most  adyisabie,  for  lawftil  money  of  the  United  one  hundred  and  thirty-iive  millions  of  dollars  annu- 


Treasury  notes,  and  other  obligations  of  the  United  a  manner  as  may  dc  determined  by  the  Secretary  of 
States,  shall  be  exempt  from  taxation  by  or  under  tiie  Treasury,  or  as  Congress  may  hereafter  direct ; 
State  or  municipal  authority.  and  such  reauction  shaU  be  in  lieu  of  the  sinking 
Sn.  2.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may  ftmd  contemplated  by  the  fifth  section  of  the  act  en- 
issue  on  the  credit  of  the  United  States,  and  m  lieu  titied  ^*  An  act  to  authorize  the  issue  of  United  States 


nomination  not  less  than  ten  dollars,  payable  at  any  hundred  and  sixty-two. 
tim«  not  exceeding  three  yean  from  date,  or^  if  Sxo.  8.  That  from  and  after  the  passage  of  this  sot 
thought  more  expedient,  redeemable  at  any  time  no  percentage,  deduction,  commission,  or  compen- 
ifter  tliree  years  m>m  date,  and  bearing  interest  not  sation  of  any  amount  or  kmd  shsll  be  allowed  to  any 
exceeding  the  rate  of  seven  and  threJB-tenths  per  person  for  the  sale, negotiation,  redemption,or ex- 
centum,  paya,ble  in  lawftil  money  at  maturity,  or,  at  change  of  any  bonds  or  securities  or  the  United 
the  discretion  of  the  Secretary,  semi-annually.    And  States,  or  of  any  coin  or  bullion  disposed  of  st  the 
the  ssid  Treasury  notes  may  oe  disposed  or  by  the  Treasury  Department  or  elsewhere  on  account  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  on  the  best  terms  that  can  United  States :  and  all  sots  or  parts  of  acts  author- 
be  obtained,  for  lawftil  money ;  and  such  of  them  as  izing  or  permitting,  by  construction  or  otherwise, 
■hall  be  made  payable,  principal  and  interest,  at  ma-  theBecretary  of  the  Treasury  to  appoint  any  agent, 
tority.  shall  be  a  legal  tender  to  the  same  extent  as  other  than  some  proper  officer  of  his  department,  to 
United  States  notes  for  their  fiMM  vslne.^  excluding  make  such  sale,  negotiation,  redemption,  or  exchange 
interest,  and  may  be  paid  to  any  creditor  of  the  of  bonds  and  securities,  are  hereby  repealed. 

It'^St^r^^J^r^^^  ^^0^^^  proposition,  which  received  Bomo 

chding  interest,  snd  imy  Treasury  notes  issued  under  favorable  consideration,  was  to  postpone  the 

the  authori^  <^  this  act  may  be  made  convertible,  payment  of  any  part  of  the  principal  of  the 

It  the  discretion  of  the  Secretuy  of  the  Treasury,  pablio  debt  until  tne  national  resources  should 

into  any  bonds  issued  under  tiie  authority  of  this  \^  ^  increased  as  to  make  the  payment  more 

««t    And  the  SecreUry  of  the  Tressuiy  may  redeem  "J^  *iiwic€w«ii  w  w  umui^^  •««  y^j 

«id  cause  to  be  cancelled  and  destroyed  any  Treas-  ™gl          .  .        i.       v      x  ^        v           ^     ti 

ary  notes  or  United  States  notes  heretofore  issued  The  opmion  has  heretofore  been  steadily 

miiier  aoihoritj  of  previous  acts  of  Corigress,  and  maintained  by  the  Treasury  Department,  that 

iabstitute,  in  heu  thereof,  an  equal  amount  of  Trees-  ^  reduction  of  the  paper  circulation  of  the 

E^tSltS.'?oS^?J::^,T^^^^^  '^T'''''^''^:''^'''^''^^^^ 

amount  of  bonds  snd  Treasury  notes  authorised  by  ard  was  the  true  way  out  of  the  financial  em- 

the  first  and  second  sections  of  this  act  shall  not  ex-  barrassments  of  the  country.    This  policy  was 

eeed  $400,000,000,  in  edition  to  the  amounts  here-  decidedly  condemned  by  Oongresa,  and  an  act 

J)fore  issned ;  nor  shsU  the  totsl  amount  of  United  passed  limiting  the  amount  of  reduction  which 

States  notes,  issned  or  to  be  issued,  ever  exceed  fls_i^f  v.   ^^Jkix     Tf  \a  -nn^  thoTafrtrA  oKon 

I4')0,000,000;and  such  additional  sum/not  exceeding  might  be  made.    It  is  now,  therefore,  aban- 

150,000,000,  as  may  be  temporarily  required  for  the  doned  by  the  Department,  which  recommends 

redemption  of  temporary  loan ;  nor  shall  any  Trees-  as  the  next  best  step  that  coin  contracts  should 

m  note  bearing  interest,  issued  under  this  act,  be  be  legalized.    At  present*  the  courts  will  not 

LS^JS?^^'°.»rJSiv'\^l^  enforce  contracts  or  agreements  made  for  the 

Quotes  issued  by  snv  bank,  Dancing  associauon,  or  ^  j.     * «..       t-T  ^n   *u^  04.^4.^^   ^*«^»4> 

b«iker,cslculiedorintendedtooSjulateasmodey.  Ray^^nt  of  com.     In  aU  the  States  except 

7X,  »i«-AVi>.  nai  s,mIu  9k  imk  Oalifomia,  com  contracts  made  before  the  pas- 

AB«*pi^dS^trp.^A^'^on.ldel*,  sage  of  the  legal-tender  acte.  as  weU  «  thoee 

and  for  the  reduction  01  the  rate  of  interest  thereon.  «  The  legality  of  coin  contracts  was  snatained  by  a  de* 

Be  U  mobtUiy  de.^  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Trees-  dalon  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  Febmary,  1869. 
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executed  sinoe^  are  satisfied  by  the  payment  do  these  Uitge  reo^pts,  under  a  high  ttziff,  in^cita 

of  the  amount  called  for  in  depreciated  notes.  J^ J««««l.*2  ^  foreign  trade  and  to  our  flnondilre- 

«Perha^»  says  the  SeoreU,^  "no  law  could  ^^'Sl^^ST  riSS^  with  y.^  ft. 

he  passed  wnion  womd  he  productive  of  better  amount  of^  our  Becurities  held  in  Einope,  nor  k 

results,  with  so  little  priyate  or  public  incon-  there  any  perfectly  reliable  data  for  aaoeitainii^, 

venience,  as  an  act  legalizing  specific  contracts  o^eoi  wnat  amount  has  ffone  there  annually  nnce 

to  be  executed  in  coin."    In  his  opinion  it  i^^^^^^^rt  o/i8mU 

would  check  the  outflow  of  .specie  to  other  ^^t^d  the  amount  d^United  States  lecSJf  dif- 

countnes  by  creatmg,  a  necessity  for  the  use  of  ferent  kinds,  induding  railroad  and  other  stock,  held 

it  at  home ;  it  would  encourage  enterprises  ex-  in  Emxype,  at  $600,000,000.    He  soon  after  becune 

tending  into  the  future,  by  removing  all  un-  satisfledthat  thia  estimate  was  too  low  by  from  one 

certeintyinregardtothevalueofthecnrfency  r.K°pru!i"£^t'^h^&Jit'^ 

With  which  they  are  to  be  earned  on.    It  exdnfflveofstocks,  at  $860,000,000,  of  wlich  not  less 

would  also  remove  a  formidable  embarrass-  than  $600,000,000  an  Unil^d  States  honds^  nearly  all 

ment  in  the  foreign  trade  of  the  country,  and  of  wMoh  nave  left  the  United  States  within  the  last 

familiarize  the  people  again  with  specie  as  the  ?^  2*"-    J^^  "^^S?*  is  fonnidable,  sad  Me  eat- 

•  o4-<k*i;iA«ii  ryf  ^«f«/%  «Y,;i  oT»/>™'  '^yr^T^^r^.T.-r^Ai^^  isfaction  IS  derived  from  the  considerstion  that  then 

stMdard  of  value,  and  show  how  groun^ess  gecmitieB  have  been  transferred  in  payment  of  in- 

IS  the  apprehension  so  generally  existing,  that  terest  and  for  foreign  commodities,  and  jMt  aa 

a  withdrawal  of  depreciated  notes,  or  the  ap-  little  from  the  oonsi£raUon  that  nrohably  not  otq 

preciation  of  these  notes  to  par,  would  produce  $600,000,000  in  gold  values  have  been  received  for 

a  scarcity  of  money,  by  proving  that  specie,  ex-  f^^JlJ^i^^eM  ^^oJd^'f^o^^  Z 

peUed  from  the  country  by  an  ii^erior  circular  ^ot  mduded,  as  they  are  not  a  dS>t,  but^e  evidence 

ting  medium,  will  return  again  when  it  is  inade  merely  of  the  ownerehip  of  property  in  the  United 

the  basis  of  contracts,  and  is  needed  in  their  States.    Fortunately,  for  some  years  past  individual 

performance.  The  Secretary  also  recommended  wedits  have  been  curtailed,  and  our  foreign  and 

that  it  be  declared  that  after  Jaan«T  1, 1870  a^^'^.'^^oSfS^'uSTsS^'S 

Umted  States  notes  snail  cease  to  be  a  legal  to  and  theindividual  indebtedness,  of  the  amount  of 

tender  on  any  contract,  or  for  any  purpose  which  no  accurate  estimate  can  be  made,  "Exaof^ 

whatever,  except  Government  dues,  for  which  holds  not  less  than  $850,000,000  of  American  aeeari- 

they  are^.at   present  receiyable._    The   act  ^,fJi^S^yj^jf,:;^,^^S.'^^J'J^ 
making  this  declaration 
ize  the  conversion 


ure  of  the  holders  into  bonds  of  the  same  rate  foreign  debt  likely  to  be  stayed. 

of  interest  with  other  frmded  bonds.     The  harvest  and  a  large  smlus  of  agricnltonaprodntfi 

amount  of  Government  notes  outstanding  has  ®^  *?  descriptions.  United  States  bonds  are  rtj 

V             vx  v*vTo*«*xxwi*«  uvv%»  vui«i«uuux(5  uoo  creating,  to  no  small  extent,  the  ezchanffe  with  wmcb 

been  as  follows :          ,,_,..,       ,^      _  ,^  our  foreign  balances  ar«  being  adjusted.   We  are 

U  S  VntM                     £wTft2  fluui       tSMoSi  oS  ^^^^^  ^^^  increasing  our  debt  to  Europe  at  the  rate 

Fii^iSSJfcur^iiir//:^^             ^Vm  MiTekri^^l'i"^^^ 

$387,871,477       $S89,«6,068  The  gold  and  silver  product  of  Califonua  and 

The  circulation  of  the  national  b«J»  has  ^^S:^^  'in^w^VhSr^SMT^ 

been  as  foUows:  October,  1867,1308,988,971;  been  used  in  manufactures  and  that  the  coin  m 

October,  1868,  $295,684,244.    Thus  the  total  the  country  has  been  increaaed  to  an  equal  amoimt, 

circulation  of  legal  tenders,  fractional  currency,  ^o  balance  of  this  immense  sum— $1,100,000,0007 

and  national  banks,  was  $685,118,802,  being  JjiSduX^  ^wSiin'^riod'of^JSu  ySiTS 

$6,742,146  less  than  at  the  same  period  of  the  Addition  to*  our'agricultDaS  products  LI  to  W 

previous  year.  manu&ctures  whiSi  have  been  exported  in  ^ 

The  eidstence  of  such  a  large  amount  of  ir-  quantities,  we  have  parted  with  $1,100,000,000  of  the 

redeemable  paper  money  in  the  country  has  pw^ous  metaU :  and  are,  never&elessjWn^^^ 

produced  two  classes  of  unfavorable  conse-  T^..?  ^9^"^  ?«^*  ''VTfi.^^^^^^S^JSJiJd  m^^ 

^&\/uuv/c7u  vwv  ^«^°«o  vi    ««x»»v*«t/*w  ^'^"•"^  steadily  increasing;  and  all  this  hais  oocurrea  mau 

quences :  One,  affectmg  the  busmess  and  the  tariffs  m  a  good  d^ree  framed  with  a  view  of  pro- 
morals  of  the  people,  has  been  heretofore  no-  tecting  American  against  foreign  manufactorerB.  ^ut 
ticed.    The  other,  comprising  the  commercial  this  is  not  all.    Ihiring  the  recent  war  most  of  our 

relations  of  the  United  States  to  other  coun-  ^^®^?T^,^*^®  ^^"^  *7^*  T^fSSSoT 

♦-;^«  4a  ♦rx^  «*v^»»«4^««4^  */v  i>A  r>.^^^^r^^^y^A      Ti^?a  stTOycd  by  rebel  cruisers  or  transferred  to  foreigner' 

tries,  18  too  important  to  be  overlooked.    This  our  exports  as  well  as  our  imports  are  now  chiefty  m 

IS  so  well  presented  by  the  Secretary  of  the  foreign  bottoms.    The  oanTing  trade  between  the 

Treasury  in  his  annual  report  as  to  be  very  United  States  and  Europe  is  aSnost  literally  in  the 

appropriately  inserted  here.    He  says :  hands  of  Europeans.    Were  it  not  forthe  romnani 

mv          t  ^   jf            .        J,    ^y.   %    /^^.  of  ships  still  employed  in  the  China  trade,  and  tne 

i,J^hI^*£*?«fw-?'"*^°''^^''^^^'  *^^  ^^"'  standwearemafflby  the  estoblishment  of  aliM 

h^e  been  as  follows :  ^^  steamere  on  SbePaoiilo,  the  coastwise  trade,  which 

For  tiie  flacalyearending  June  80, 1866. . .  .$}2,046,ai  ia  retained  by  the  exdumon  of  foreign  competitipni 

;;           ».          ;;           ,1     JIS-  •  •  •  }S'SI»S2  ^ould  seem  to  be  about  all  that  can,  under  exisUM 

1888....  104,464,589  legiahition,  be  relied  upon  for  the  employment  oi 

While  it  appean  from  these  figures  that  the  ens*  American  shipping.                                              . 

toms  receipts  since  the  commencement  of  the  fiscal  There  are  many  intelligent  persons  who  ^^^^ 

year  1866  have  been,  in  a  revenue  point  of  view,  en-  the  opinion  that  the  country  has  been  benentea  dt 

tirely  satis&ctoiy,  the  question  naturally  arises,  what  the  transfer  of  our  bonds  to  Europe,  on  the  grouna 
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that  coital  has  been  reoeiTed  in  ezehanffe  for  thenif  ooaL  which  may  be  taken  as  a  measure  of  the 

wMA  W  been  profitably  employed  ^aedevdop-  product  of  all  American  coal,  has  been  from 

mentof  our  national  regoureee ;  and  that  it  matters  u  ^qq  kr^  .   „„  .      iq^q  ^.   \k  qh^  aoa  ♦/*«!. «« 

Mewhethertheinterefltuponthedebt  is  received  i^^3^^^ Jf^^J^.  ^5??i*^   ^?'?«  it?!J^^  "^ 

by  our  own  people  or  by  the  people  of  other  oomi-  1866;  12,650,571  in  1867;   and  18,500,000  tons 

tniM.  'Hub  opinion  ie  tne  resmt  of  miBi4>prehenBion  in  1868. 

of  Acta,  ind  18  unaound  in  prindple.    It  la  not  to  a  There  has  also  been  a  continned  increase  of 

UrRe  extent  true  ^  capital,  which  la  being  naed  m  ^^  agriooltural  products  of  the  country,  which 

developmir  the  national  reaooroea,  haa  been  rooeived  .       «6»*v«*«i**«*i'i  w-^jwy*  i»a«  vvuuwj,  ttu«vu 

in  excfimge  for  the  bonds  which  are  held  in  Europe.  J»  ^ot  less  important.    The  crop  of  Indian  com 

While  many  articles,  such  as  railroad  iron,  maohineiy,  18  estimated  to  mcrease  at  an  average  of  three 

and  »▼  materiala,  nsed  in  manufkctaring— the  yalae  and  a  half  per  cent,  per  annum,  which  would 

of  which  to  the  oountiy  is  aoknowledge<f-haye  been  nmke  the  crop  of  1868  amount  to  1,100,000,000 

C:/^<Sif^;iJt^iri^^^^^^  bushels,  and  Luldnetj^^^ 

been  largely  paid  for  in  articles  for  which  no  nation  hushel,  over  $500,000,000. 

an  afford  to  ran  in  debt— for  articles  which  have  The  cotton  crop  of  the  Southern  States  has 

neither  atimnlated  industry  nor  increased  the  pro-  been,  since  the  dose  of  the  war,  as  follows : 

^ive  power  of  the  country,  which  have  in  fact  i865-'66,  2,154.476  bales;  1866-'67,  1,954.988 

added  nothing  to  the  national  wealth.    A  reference  v^vTT  loalr  IS  o  vino  onK  v  i!.      lofio  i^a    V^ 

to  the  coatorShouse  entries  will  substantiate  the  cor-  ^.^les ;  1867-'68,  2,498,895  bales ;  1868-'69,  es- 

reetneu  of  these  statements.    Two-thirds  of  the  im-  timated  at  2,700,000  bales. 

ponations  of  the  United  Btatea  consist  of  articles  The  crop  of  tobacco  increased  from  188, 816,- 

whieh,  in  economical  times,  would  be  pronounced  953  pounds  in  1865,  to  825.000,000  pounds  in 

^S'  J^!"  ^"  "^1  ^  "*^?*^^^*  ourremy  have  ^q^^     ^  ^  250,000,000  in  1867. 

Drought  about  unexampled  extravagance,  which  can  *"""»«*"*  """"vj^^w^vvv  i«  aw  •. 

only  be  satisfied  by  the  most  costly  products  of  The  number  of  miles  of  railroad  extension 

fcRign  countries.    iMo  exception  oouM  oe  taken  to  since  the  dose  of  the  war  has  been  nearly 

neh  impoitationa  if  they  were  paid  for  in  onr  own  8,000.     The  tonnage  of  merchandise  trans- 

podwdons.   This,  nnfortunat^y,  is  not  tiie  ftoL  parted  is  estimated  to   have  increased  from 

Mg^rSK^l^yr  '^S^^S^^IK  ?,000,000  m.l851,  to  48,000,000  in  1867,  whi^ 

aconne  of  trade,  if  long  continued,  must  be,  it  r&-  i^^  &  rate  Of  mcrease  durmg  this  penoa  of  800 

qains  no  spirit  of  prophecy  to  predict.  per  cent.    The  annual  yalue  of  the  tonnage 

The  state  of  tiie  country,  like  the  circum-  thus  moved  is  increased  from  $486,816,505  in 

stances  of  a  debtor,  becomes  a  subject  of  the  1858,  to  $1,728,880,207  in  1867. 

first  consideration  in  estimating  the  future.  An  evidence  of  the  prosperity  of  the  country 

^7  circumstances  of  a  favorable  aspect  havid  appears  in  the  reduction  made  in  State  debts 

"fpeared  since  the  close  of  the  war.     The  incurred  by  the  war,  during  the  year.    Thus 

^■^reign  immigration  since  July  1,   1865,  had  the  debt  of  New  Hampshire  was  reduced  6.9 

reached  about  the  number  of  a  million  at  the  pw  o«Dt- ;  Vermont,  16.2  per  cent. ;  Rhode 

sod  of  1868.    Their  indirect  value,  estimated  Island,  18.7  per  cent. ;   Connecticut,  8.4  per 

at  half  the  value  of  a  laborer  at  the  South  be-  cent.;  Kentucky,  21  per  cent ;  Ohio,  4.5  per 

fore  the  war,  would  be  $600,000,000.    To  this  cent. ;  Michigan,  6.4  per  cent. ;  Indiana,  28  per 

ahoold  be  added  $80,000,000  as  the  amount  cent. ;  Illinois  in  1867- 68,  80.5  per  cent ;  New 

of  money  brought  into  the  country  by  immi-  York,  12  per  cent. 

^ts,  which  generally  averages  $80  per  head.  Although  there  exists  this  apparent  prosper- 

The  increase  in  the  products  of  domestic  in-  ity  in  all  the  branches  of  industry  since  the 

"Jostry  has  been  equally  favorable.    The  num-  close  of  the  war,  and  there  is  dearly  a  great 

^of  cotton  spindles,  which  at  the  close  of  increase  in  the  resources  of  the  country,  yet 

^ie^rar  was  about  5,285,727,  has  increased,  as  the  peculiar  fact  appears  that  there  is  hardly 

f^ioirn  by  recent  returns,  to  7,000,000.    This  a  single  domestic  article  or  product,  agricul- 

^agam  of  31.78  per  cent    The  increase  in  tjural  or  manufactured,  in  behalf  of  wnich  the 

J«  woollen  manufacture  of   Ohio,  Indiana,  claim,  either  directly  or  indirectiy,  has  not 

^"chigan,  DlinoiB,  Wisconsin,  Iowa,  and  Min-  l>ccii  made  within  the  last  two  years,  that  the 

''*^^  since  1860,  has  been  $3,831,260  in  the  sanie  could  be  produced  to  greater  advantage 

*^ount  of  capital  invested,  and  700  in  the  sets  or  profit  in  some  otiier  country  than  the  United 

^  mschinery.     The  increase  in  the  annual  States.     An  increased  protection,  under  the 

Mact  of  pig-iron  has  been  as  follows:  ^crm  of  a  tariff,  has  been  demanded  for  oil 

TouL  painting*,  rough  building-stone,  Indian  com, 

l»4 1,186,41>7  firewoc^  bibles,  and  ice.   For  the  last,  the  pro- 

1^ 1,861,148  9.50percent  tection  asked  for  was  to  the  extent  of  15  per 

{Sv- :  •  •  ;i\v I'tS'XS  Jr'iJ  ^^  ^''J-  cent  in  gold.    The  consequence  is  thus  repre- 

The  product  of  copper,  chiefly  from  the  mines  to  exchange  its  products  on  terms  of  equality 

/lakeSuperior,  which  in  1860  was  6,000  tons,  with  those  of  any  other  country,  except  its 

r^  increased  in  1865  to  10,790;  in  1866  to  product  of  procious  metals. 

^^^375;  and  in  1867  to  10,735^.  This  unusual  condition  of  affairs  is  brought 

y^e  export  of  petroleum,  being  about  30,-  to  the  notice  of  the  public  by  the  special  Gom- 

r^)000  gallons  in  1865,  increased  in  1867  to  missioner  of  Revenue.    It  is  ascribed  by  him  as 

^'.052,020;  and  in  1868  to  97,179,919  gallons,  beyond  a  question  due  "to  the  greatly  m- 

"Hie  increase  in  the  production  of  anthracite  creased  cost  of  nearly  all  forms  of  labor  and 
Vol.  vm. — ^17     a 
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commodities,  as  compared  with  the  price  for 
the  same  which  prevailed  previous  to  the 
war."  This  increased  cost  is  fhrther  consid- 
ered as  due  to  three  agencies  growing  oat  of 
the  war,  viz.:  irredeemable  paper  cnrrency: 
unequal  and  heavy  taxation;  and  a  limited 
supplj  of  skilled  labor.  The  influence  of  an  ir- 
redeemable paper  currency  to  increase  the  cost 
of  manufactures  is  thus  forcibly  illustrated  by 
the  commissioner,  David  A.  Wells: 

The  Btatement  \b  furnlBhed  to  the  commissioner  by  a 
manu&otuTer  of  flimitm^  in  one  of  the  Middle  States, 
who,  previous  to  the  war,  had  built  up  an  extensive 
export  business  to  the  West  Indies,  Central  and 
South  America,  of  a  variety  of  "cane-seated"  and 
'*  cane-backed  "  furniture  suited  to  warm  latitudes. 

Thus  on  the  Ist  of  March,  1861,  gold  and  currency 
being  at  paT^  $1,000  in  gold  possessed  a  purchasing 
power  sufficient  to  obtain  for  the  South  American 
mjporter  1111  dozen  of  what  are  termed  in  the  trade 
*^  ordinary  square-post  cane-seat  chairs."  About  the 
1st  of  January,  1862,  sold  began  to  demand  a  pre- 
mium, and  advanced  miring  the  next  three  years  with 
great  rapidity.  This  movement  was  not,  however, 
partidpated  in  at  first,  to  any  considerable  extent,  by 
either  labor  or  commodities,  and  in  consequence  the 
purchasing  power  of  fold  greatlv  increasea ;  so  much 
so  that  on  the  1st  of  July,  1864,  the  $1,000  fold,  whidi 
in  1861  bought  111>  dozen  on^rs,  then  bought  148 
dozen.  Under  these  circumstances,  as  was  to  be  ex- 
pected, trade  increased,  as  the  loreign  purchaser 
lound  the  American  market  by  tax  the  best  for  his 
interest^  but  from  July,  1864.  a  movement  com- 
menced m  an  exactly  opposite  airection,  gold  reced- 
ing and  labor  and  commodities  advancing  in  very 
unequal  ratios.  Thus  in  January.  1865,  uie  $1,000 
gold[,  which  four  years  previous  had  a  purchasing 
power  of  1111  dozen  chairs,  and  on  the  1st  of  July, 
1864.  of  148  oozen,  then  commanded  but  1261  dozen ; 
in  February,  1866,  a  still  smaller  number,  viz.,  91t 
dozen,  and  ultimately  attained  its  minimum  in  Jan- 
uary, 1867,  when  the  purchasing  power  of  the  sum 
named  was  only  89f  dozen.  From  this  point  the  pur- 
chasing power  has  gradually  increased,  and  for  the 
East  year,  1868,  has  remained  at  the  rate  of  about  102 
ozen,  or  nine  dozen  less  than  could  be  bought  with 
the  same  money  in  1861. 

The  result  has  been  that  the  foreign  purchaser  now 
goes  to  France  or  (Germany :  while  the  products  of 
American  industry,  in  the  rorm  of  furniture^  being 
no  longer  available  to  exchange  for  sugars,  spices,  or 
dyewoods,  crold  has  necessarily  been  substituted; 
and,  to  use  the  words  of  the  manufacturer  describing 
his  condition,  "  unless  there  is  a  speedv  return  to 
specie  payments,  custom  will  soon  so  fix  tne  channels 
and  currents  of  trade  that  any  attempt  on  mv  part  to 
divert  them  will  be  attended  with  sreat  dimoulty ; " 
and  what  has  thus  been  shown  to  be  the  case  in  re- 
spect to  the  export  trade  of  the  United  States  in  fur- 
mture.  maybe  accepted  as  true  of  almost  every  other 
manufactured  product,  which,  as  a  nation^  we  were 
aoeustomod,  before  the  war,  to  exchange  for  foreign 
commodities. 

Bo  far  as  regards  the  fluctuation  of  prices, 
investigations  appear  to  have  established  the 
fact  that  up  to  tne  commencement  of  the  year 
1867  the  general  effect  of  the  agencies  growing 
out  of  the  war  had  been  to  occasion  an  average 
advance  in  the  price  of  commodities  to  the  ex- 
tent of  about  90  per  cent,  while  the  corre- 
sponding average  advance  in  wages  was  not  in 
excess  of  60  per  cent.  Later  investigations,  as  to 
the  year  1867,  in  the  Eastern,  Middle,  and  some 
of  the  Western  States,  respecting  the  increase  of 
.^prices  since  1860-*61,  have  shown  that  the  ad- 


vance in  the  price  of  groceries  and  provioons 
was,  on  an  average,  a  little  in  excess  of  86  per 
cent. ;  of  domestic  dry-goods,  indadlng  cloth- 
ing, 86^  per  cent.;  of  fuel,  57  per  cent.;  of 
house-rent,  65  per  cent,  in  the  ifastein  SUtee, 
and  90  to  100  per  cent,  in  New  York,  Kewaii, 
Philadelphia,  and  Pittsburg.  The  average  in- 
crease of  all  the  elements  which  constitute  tiie 
food,  clothing,  and  shelter  of  afunily  during 
the  year  1867  and  the  first  half  of  the  year 
1868  has  been  about  78  per  cent  as  compared 
with  the  standard  prices  of  1860-61. 

A  comparison  of  the  increase  of  wages  for 
the  same  period  shows  it  to  have  been  60  per 
cent,  for  unskilled  mechanical  labor,  and  60 
per  cent,  for  skilled  mechanical  labor.  The 
average  aggregate  weekly  earnings  in  1867  of 
families  of  various  sizes  in  different  parts  of 
the  country,  one  or  more  members  of  each  of 
which  were  employed  in  some  branch  of  maini- 
facturing  industry,  their  average  weekly  ex- 
penditure for  provisions,  foel,  house-rent,  etc, 
and  the  balance  remaining  to  them  over  ud 
above  such  expenditure,  available  either  for 
accumulation  and  capital  or  for  the  purchase 
of  clothing  or  articles  of  eigoyment,  are  pre- 
sented in  the  following  statement,  prepared  bj 
the  commissioner  from  indisputable  data: 


SIZE  OF  FAimiES. 


Parents  and  one  child 

Three  adnltB , 

Parents  and  two  children . . , 
Parents  and  three  children. , 
Parents  and  fonr  chUdron. . , 
Parents  and  five  children  . . . 
Parents  and  six  children. . . , 
Parents  and  seren  children. 


General  aYcrage  of  the  above . 


HI 


$10  M 
885 
19  96 
IS  09 
17  79 
15  98 

11  er 

88  78 


14  » 


K 


H 


U 


18  96 


rii 

a 

6« 
44S 

6M 

188 
19 
182 


The  average  weekly  expenditures  of  families 
of  varying  numbers  in  the  manufacturinj 
towns  of  the  country  for  the  years  I860  and 
1867  respectively  are  shown  in  the  following 
statement^  foanded  upon  data  gathered  from 
the  same  sources  as  the  preceding  statement. 
It  serves  to  show  whether  the  large  increase 
in  wages  has  brought  any  real  net  gain  to  those 
employed  in  manufacturing  establishments: 


SIZE  or  FAMILIES. 


Parents  and  one  child. . . 

Three  adults 

Parents  and  two  children 
Parents  and  three  chil- 
dren  

Parents  and  fonr  chil- 
dren  

Parents  and  fire  children 
Parents  and  six  children 
Parents  and  seren  chil- 
dren  


General  ayerage  of  the 
above  


ATw'gt  wnUj 
Munliigi. 


InlSCT. 


$17  00 

17  69 

18  7S 

1960 

98  88 
1711 
1860 

9S00 


1896 


In  ISM. 


$1917 
1900 
1160 


ATK'lt  w^ 

not,   6k><kia« 
•te. 
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For  the  purposeti  of  oompariBon  it  is  as- 
samed  that  the  general  average  weekly  wages 
obtained  in  1867  (viz.,  $18.96)  were  entirely 
expended,  and  in  the  following  proportions: 
tU.29  for  provisions,  meat,  fheL  etc.,  and  the 
balance  (|4.67)  for  clothing,  domestic  dry- 
goods,  housekeeping  articles,  etc.    The  same 
quantities  and  qualities  of  provisions,  grocer- 
ies, clothing,  rent,  fbel,  and  nonsekeeping  arti- 
cles coold  have  l>den  obtained  in  1860-'61  for 
the  respective  sams  indicated  in  the  acUoining 
colomn.   This  shows  an  average  weeUy  cost 
of  $10.85  in  1860,  as  compared  with  $18.96  in 
1867,  and  leaving  a  balance  in  the  former  year 
of  $1.81  (gold)  per  week  in  fiftvor  of  the  opera- 
tire,  as  against  no  accroing  surplus  whatever 
in  1867-68.    From   these  facts,  which   are 
drawn  from  a  wide  field  of  details,  the  com- 
misBioner  concludes  that  the  condition  of  the 
working  men  and  women,  in  a  majority  of  the 
manofactaring  towns  of  the  United  States  is 
not  88  good  at  this  time  as  it  was  previous  to 
the  war,  notwithstanding  that  their  wages  are 
greater,  measured  in  gold^  in  1867-68  than 
they  were  in  1860-'61.    Most  of  the  persons 
above  referred  to  were  skilled  workmen,  re- 
ceiving an  advance  in  wages  of  about  62  per 
cent  in  1867  as  compared  with  the  amount  re- 
ceived in  1860.    If  tiieir  condition  has  not  im- 
proved, the  condition  of  the  large  class  of 
unskilled  worbmen,  such  as  day-laborers,  team- 
sters, watchmen,  and  the  like,  is  even  worse. 

A  comparison  of  a  large  number  of  returns 
from  the  proprietors  or  superintendents  of 
ftmaces,  mills,  founderies,  and  factories  of  every 
description,  in  almost  all  sections  of  the  coun- 
try, establishes  the  fact  that  the  average  weekly 
vages  of  laborers  and  other  unskilled  work- 
men for  the  years  1860-'61  and  1867-'68  re- 
spectively were  as  follows.  The  effect  is  manl- 
My  shown  in  the  following  table  of  the  av- 
erage weekly  expenditures  of  laboring-men  in 
varioQs  manufacturing  establishments  in  those 
periods: 


ARTICLES. 


Flour  and  hread. . . . 
Heat  of  all  kinds  . . 
Botttr 

Sugar  and  molasses 
Tea 


Coffee 

•^,  starch,  etc. 


Milk., 

E??» 

Salt  and  spices 

^utatoes  and  other  vegetables 

fruits,  fresh  and  dried 

y<«l,  wood,  etc 

Oil,  or  other  light 

Other  articles 

House-rent 

Clothing,  honsekeeping  goods,  etc . 


Weekly  wages. 
Excess  in  1861. 


18tT-*68. 


$1  40 

1  60 

45 

50 

87 

10 

22 

18 

82 

SO 

5 

50 

10 

50 

8 

82 
1  26 
1  00 


$9  54 
9  54 


IMMtl. 


$0  74 
81 
24 
27 
19 

6 

14* 
12 
20 
12 

8 
29 

7 
82 
10 
51 
75 
57 


$5  62 

6  04 


52 


This  shows  an  aviulable  surplus  of  62  oents 
per  week  in  186a-'61. 

If  flour  is  made  the  basis  of  the  comparison, 
the  result  is,  that  the  wages  which  m  1860 
purchased  one  and  a  half  barrels  of  flour,  now 
pay  for  about  one  and  a  quarter  barrels ;  that 
IS,  the  workman  is  not  as  well  off  in  1867  as 
he  was  in  1861,  by  at  least  20  per  cent 

The  conclusion  drawn  from  these  facta,  with 
many  others  of  a  similar  character,  is,  that  l^e 
purchasing  power  of  the  irredeemable  paper 
money  of  the  country  is  not  nearly  eq^  to 
what  it  was  in  tiie  immediate  yean  before  the 
war,  and  that  the  working  men  and  women  of 
the  country  do  not  receive  as  much  in  return 
for  their  labor  as  before  the  war.  Altliough 
the  aggregate  wealth  of  the  country  is  in- 
creasing as  rapidly  as  at  anv  former  period, 
^et  it  aoes  not  follow  that  there  is  the  same 
mcrease  in  the  general  prosperity. 

The  system  of  direct  taxation,  adopted  dar- 
ing the  war,  has  been  greatly  modified  since 
its  close,  within  the  last  three  years,  i^ 
taxes  which  discriminated  against  prudence 
and  economy,  as  the  taxes  on  repairs ;  againat 
knowledge,  as  the  taxes  upon  oooks,  paper, 
and  printing ;  agunst  capital  and  thrift,  as  tbe 
differential  mcome  tax ;  against  .the  transpor- 
tation of  freights  by  Doats  or  vehidee,  and 
against  the  great  lea^ng  raw  materials,  as  coal 
and  pig-iron,  cotton,  sugar,  and  petroleum, 
have  been  swept  from  the  statute-book.  Nor 
are  any  direct  taxes  now  imposed  upon  any 
manufactured  product,  with  the  exception  of 
distilled  spirit,  fermented  liquors,  tobacco, 
gas.  patent  medicines,  perfiunery,  cosmetics, 
and  playing-cards,  all  of  which  may  be  regard- 
ed in  the  light  of  luxuries.  These  changes,  by 
which  an  annual  revenue  of  at  least  $170,000,- 
000  has  been  relinquished,  have  brought  no 
permanent  detriment  to  the  Treasury.  With 
some  further  changes  the  entire  system  of  in- 
ternal revenue  would  become  subordinate  to 
the  more  important  end  of  creating  national 
wealth,  and  present  no  direct  obstacle,  what- 
ever, on  the  part  of  the  Government,  to  pre- 
vent the  domestic  producer  from  placing  his 
product  upon  the  market  at  the  lowest  pos- 
sible cost.  These  changes  should  embrace  the 
taxes  levied  upon  telegraph  and  express  com- 
panies; upon  the  gross  receipts  of  railroads, 
steamboats,  and  other  common  carriers  for  the 
transportation  of  passengers;  and  the  per- 
centage taxes  on  sales  of  merchandise. 

The  basis  of  the  present  indirect  taxation, 
or  the  tariff,  is  found  in  the  act  of  March  2, 
1861,  which  virtually  repealed  all  former  duties 
by  imposing  10  per  cent,  on  all  raw  or  un- 
manufactured articles  imported,  and  20  per 
cent,  on  all  articles  manumctured,  in  whole  or 
in  part,  and  not  enumerated  in  said  act  There 
have  subsequently  been  eleven  amendments, 
essentially  affecting  rates  of  duty.  So  that  the 
rate  of  duty  impoMd  by  the  present  tarifi^  on 
the  invoice  value  in  gold  of  the  dutiable  goods 
imported,  has  avera^d  for  the  last  three  years 
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aboni  48  per  cent  If  to  these  rates,  freigbts,  in-  and  a  balf  per  oent.  on  the  whole  debt,  were 

Boranoe,  and  commissionfl  be  added,  the  average  applied  regolariy,  month  after  month,  and  jto 

of  duties  will  be  still  ftirther  increased  from  after  year,  to  purchase  in  the  open  market,  and 

10  to  16  per  oent    Subsequent  to  the  increase  to  the  cancellation  of  the  gold-interest-bearing 

of  the  tanjQP  in  1861,  the  demand  for  revenue^  obligations  of  the  Gk>yemment,  so  long  as  those 

arising  from  the  necessities  of  the  war,  causea  obligations  can  be  obtained  at  a  discount  from 

the  acbption  of  an  dl-pervading  system  of  in-  their  par  value  in  gold ;  and  if,  at  the  same 
temal  taxation.    To  prevent  the  increase  of   time,  the  legal-tender  notes  were,  under  eer- 

the  tariff  from  being  neutratized   bj  taxes  tain  restrictions,  as  to  time  and  quantity,  made 

levied  on  the  products  of  domestic  industry,  convertible,  at  the  pleasure  of  the  holder,  into 

it  became  necessary  to  increase  corresponding-  interest-bearing  bonds,  the  value  of  both  bonds 

ly  the  rates  of  duty  levied  on  the  importation  and  currency  might   be  so   greatly  and   so 

of  competing  products.    This  was  cniefly  ef-  rapidly  enhanced  as  to  make  a  resumption  of 

feoted  in  the  acts  of  June,  1864^  and  March,  specie  payments  a  matter  of  less  difficulty  than 

1865.    Since  July,  1866,  the  internal  taxes  on  it  appears  to  be. 

all  domestic  products  with  few   exceptions  After  the  national  bonds  and  the  legal-tender 

have  been  substantially  removed,  without  any  notes  have  once  been  brought  to  par  with  gold, 

corresponding  change  in  the  tariff.    The  effect  and  the  niftional  credit  thus  fhUy  restored,  the 

of  this  action  has  been  to  increase  gradually,  gradual  refunding  of  the  debt  at  a  lower  rate 

and  as  it  were  insensibly,  the  percentage  of  the  of  interest  becomes  then,  for  the  first  time, 

tarifl^  to  an  average  of  6  per  cent  for  domestic  really  practicable. 

products  excepting  some  articles,  such  as  U-  If  a  portion  of  this  anticipated  surplus  is 

quors,  upon  wnich  the  increase  is  equivalent  applied  to  the  reduction  of  tiaation,  the  effect 

to  40  per  cent.    These  extreme  rates,  higher  would  be  a  reduction  of  the  cost  of  national 

than  ever  existed  before  in  this  country,  or  in  production  if  this  subject  is  kept  in  view.    This 

any  dviUzed  nation  in  modem  times,  fail,  result  would  remove  those  impediments  which 

however,  in  a  great  degree  to  cheek  importa-  so  greatly  restrict,  and  in  many  instances  pre- 

tions,  or  to  give  that  degree  of  protection  to  vent,  the  free  exchange  of  the  products  of 

nearly  all  branches  of  domestic  industry  which  American  industry  with  the  needed  products 

they  nave  dainied  as  their  due.  of  other  nations.    That  is,  the  application  of 

Aese  results  are  ascribed  to  the  toleration  the  proposed  reduction  of  taxation  should  be 
and  use  of  an  inconvertible  paper  currency,  made  so  as  to  remove  obstacles  in  the  way 
and  to  an  indlsoruninate  and  iijudicious  in-  of  the  domestic  producer  reaching  his  mar- 
crease  of  duties.    The  effect  of  legislation  sub-  ket 

sequent  to  the  war  has  been  to  make  revenue  Such  is  a  general  aspect  of  the  financial 
subordinate  to  protection.  The  rule  adopted  affairs  of  the  country.  Whether  such  changes  as 
would  seem  to  be  ^*  the  assumption,  that  wnat-  are  consistent  with  the  views  of  the  executive 
ever  rate  of  duty  could  be  shown  to  be  for  the  officers  of  the  country  shall  be  adopted  remains 
advantage  of  any  interest,  the  same  would  to  be  seen.  Those  questions  which  have  en- 
prove  eaually  advantageous  to  the  interests  of  grossed  the  attention  of  the  Government  and 
the  whole  country."  people  before  all  others  are  rapidly  losing  their 

Such  are  some  of  the  causes  which  are  sup-  importance,  and  making  way  for  others  of  a 

posed  to  interfere  with  the  rapid  development  financial  and  commercial  character, 

of  the  country.    The  question,  therefore,  pre-  The  total  value  of  the  biQlion  deposited  at 

sented  to  the  Government,  relates  to  the  policy  the  mint  and  branches  during  the  last  fiscal 

of  legislation  likely  to  prove  hereafter  most  year  was  $27,166,818,  of  which  $25,472,804 

advantageous  to  the  revenue,  and  most  certain  was  in  gold,  and  $1,603,428  in  silver. 

to  establish  the  credit  and  industry  of  the  The  coinage  for  the  year  was  in  gold  coin, 

whole  country  on  a  sound  and  substantial  ba-  $18,114,425;  gold  bars,  $6,026,810;  silver  coin, 

ols*    Three  ends  were  considered  as  necessary  $1,136,750;  silver  bars,  $456,236;  one,  two, 

to  be  attained:  First,  the  ftdl  restoration  of  tiiree,  and  five  cent  pieces,  $1,718,386:  tot^ 

the  national  credit,  and  resumption  of  specie  $20,964,560.  A  new  mint  has  been  completed 
payments;  second,  the  refundmg  of  the  na-  '  at  Carson  Oity,  Nevada, 

tional  debt  at  a  lower  rate  of  interest;  third,  The  subsequent  tables,  for  which  we  are  in- 

the  reduction  of  the  cost  of  national  produc-  debted  to  that  valuable  monthly,  Bunfs  Mer- 

tion,  with  a  view  of  enabling  the  products  of  chants^  MagMiiie^  conducted  by  Mr.  William 

American  industry  to  compete  on  terms  of  B.  Dana,  show  the  prices  of  merchandise ;  the 

greater  equality  with  the  products  of  foreign  movement  of  treasure   at  New  York ;    the 

nations  than  is  now  possible.    The  mode  and  course  of  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  in 

fiusilities  for  reaching  these  results  are  discussed  1868 ;  the  d,aily  price  of  gold,  and  the  monthly 

at  lenflth  by  the  commissioner.    An  estimate  range  of  Government  securities. 

is  made,  by  which  it  is  shown  that,  under  a  In  the  table  which  follows,  a  compariscm 

proper  management  of  the  finances,  an  avail-  is  made  of  the  prices  of  the  principal  arti- 

able  surplus  of  $100,000,000  to  $150,000,000  des  of  commerce  in  the  New  York  market 

can  be  had  at  the  close  of  the  next  fiscal  year,  about  the  first  of  Jantary  in  the  past  ci^ht 

If  one-half  of  such  surplus,  or  from  two  to  two  years : 
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ABhM,potB 100  bis. 


pOtB.. 

i*earis 


(I 


It 
tt 
It 
It 


WhttitflOiiT;  State  Ex bbl. 

'*   ez.We8t,^k8t.LoiiiB  " 

Bj^  floor,  Genesee 

Corn  meal,  Jersey 

Wheat,  wblte  Mich. . .  .bnsb. 
ChicacOf  Spring  No.  1 . .    " 

l^e.  Western., 

Oats,  State 

Oat0,Westem« 

Gon,  Western  mixed . . 

Cotton,  mid.  upland lb. 

mid.  New  Orleans. . . .  '* 

Fbh,di7C0d qtL 

Frait,  layer  raisins box. 

"     cnrrants lb. 

Htj,  shipping 100  lbs. 

HqM lb. 

Iroii— Scotch  pig ton. 

•* —Bngildi  bars " 

**  —American  pig,  No.  1 . . .  " 

Laths. I>erM. 

Lead— Spanish ton. 

**  -C^ena »» 

Leather— Hemlock,  sole lb. 


II 


It 


Lime,  common  Bockland. . .  .bbL 

Liquors— Brandy,  cog^c gal. 

'*     —I>omeattc  whiskey.  " 

Vatasses,  New  Oxleans. " 

KsTsl  Stores— 

Grade  torpentine. bbl. 

SpiritB  torpentine. gaL 

Common  rosin BbL 

ons-xCmde  whale gaL 

—Omde  sperm 


"  — Crude  apei 
''  -linseedL. 


II 
It 

— Petrdenm,  erode gaL 

'*  -Beflnedlnb*d,S.W...  " 


bids. 

It 


tt 
tt 
It 


Pork,  old  aoesfl 

*'     prime. 

Beef;  prime  mess. 

**    OEtramess. 

Beef  hama,  extra 

Hams,  picUed. lbs. 

BhoQ]dera,pickled " 

la^Westem. " 

Batter,  prime  Western ....  ** 

Batter,  prime  State ** 

Cheese,  prime  Ihctoiy " 

Rloe,  prune 100  lbs. 

Salt.  Uyerpool.  gronnd.  .sack. 
^  Liverpool,  line,  Ashtons  ** 

Seeds,  dorer. lb. 

Sugar,  Cobft,  good " 

^    reflnodihardfl " 

TaDow VZ " 

WooL  Ohio  fleece,  doable  ex.  " 
Aaieilcaa  gold 


IMA. 

1868. 

1864. 

18««. 

1866. 

1867. 

1868. 

$6  96 
6S6 

$8  96 
^96 

$8  60 
975 

$1175 
18  00 

$9  00 
UOO 

Soo 

$8  87 
10  60 

660 

606 

700 

10  00 

895 

1100 

10  00 

760 

876 

1100 

16  00 

14  00 

17  00 

16  00 

ssrrx 

446 

665 

900 

6  10 

786 

875 

8  00 

400 

665 

880 

495 

600 

615 

160 

168 

188 

970 

975 

805 

890 

180 

188 

148 

999 

186 

946 

945 

88 

96 

180 

175 

105 

196 

175 

43 

71 

08 

106 

69 

69 

87 

43 

69 

08 

109 

69 

64 

84 

64 

89 

180 

190 

96 

119 

141 

86X 

68)^ 

88 

190 

69 

84 

16 

88 

68X 

_ 

191 

68 

85 

18X 

860 

4  60 

670 

900 

988 

660 

5  60 

890 

860 

490 

696 

460 

886 

880 

9 

18 

16 

91 

16 

18 

.  ^X 

TJH 

86 

146 

166 

75 

195 

190 

90 

98 

88 

60 

60 

60 

60 

S8  00 

88  60 

46  00 

68  00 

09  90 

60  00 

86  00 

67  00 

66  00 

90  00 

190  00 

180  00 

116  00 

85  00 

60 

61 

49 

89 

196 

146 

160 

940 

600 

895 

800 

700 

800 

10  60 

16  00 

688 

700 

660 

719X 

800 

10  60 

16  00 

— > 

.. 

— 

m 

97 

80 

43 

86 

89 

86jtf 

98 

88 

49 

63 

81 

87 

88 

66 

86 

185 

116 

1  70 

170 

160 

400 

696 

6  10 

16  00 

600 

600 

660 

»H 

89 

94 

994 

9  97^ 

988 

385 

68 

66 

70 

148 

115 

90 

85 

10  00 

„_ 

.^^ 

_„ 

900 

600 

878 

147j^ 

960 

895 

9  10 

106 

67 

60 

6  00 

18  00 

89  00 

98  00 

660 

600 

800 

48 

81 

110 

148 

160 

180 

70 

140 

175 

160 

918 

960 

960 

916 

86 

196 

147 

160 

145 

184 

108 

96 

SIX 

61 

40 

18 

16^ 

— 

47^ 

4»H 

78 

69 

80 

94 

19  00 

14  60 

19  60 

48  00 

98  60 

19  96 

9115 

860 

19  60 

14  60 

86  96 

98  60 

17  96. 

18  60 

660 

18  00 

19  00 

.. 

.. 

._ 

16  00 

1100 

90  00 

98  00 

98  00 

94  00 

9100 

9100 

14  60 

16  00 

18  80 

97  00 

85  00 

85  00 

89  60 

6 

7 

11 

90 

ISjtf 

19^ 

18 

i^ 

61^ 

8jtf 

18 

14 

10 

83^ 

10 

18 

98 

19 

18 

^ 

16 

99 

94 

46 

85 

80 

10 

94 

99 

65 

48 

41 

45 

7 
700 

19 
875 

16^ 
10  00 

94 
18  00 

^.^ 

.S^ 

16 
875 

86 

195 

185 

9  47 

960 

900 

300 

170 

916 

980 

475 

4  10 

870 

890 

7)tf 

lOX 

19^ 

97 

14 

14 

^H 

BH 

10 

19 

19 

19 

10 

iix 

lOX 

'^ 

16^ 

98j^ 

183^ 

15 

sx 

m 

19 

18 

14 

11 

J2^ 

60 

60 

80 

95 

70 

60 

60 

Far 

188jtf 

169 

997 

l^H 

188 

mn 

1889. 

700 
13  00 


7 
5 
3 

1 
1 


6 
8 


00 
00 
80 
70 
51 
78 
77 
10 
97 

80 
66 

lOH^ 

90 

90 
4100 
87  00 
4100 

ear* 


40 

160 

800 

97 

7« 

888 
60 
945 
195 
175 
98 


97  95 

98  00 
14  00 
19  60 
89  00 

16 

310 
885 


66J^ 
186^ 


The  flnotaations  in  the  preceding  table  are 
such  as  alwajs  appear  daring  the  existence  of 
a  paper  currency,  issuable  by  a  large  number 
of  private  institutions.  The  question  of  a  re- 
sumption of  specie  payments  is  discussed  in  a 
very  practical  manner  by  a  correspondent 
(O^i^e  Walker)  of  the  Commissioner  of  In- 
ternal Bevenue,  of  which  the  following  is  an 
extract: 

If  I  sm  right  in  beUeving  that  the  truest  economy 
voold  oonaiat  in  using  only  the  preoious  metals  (with 
some  form  of  ciroulating  paper,  like  gold  notes,  for 
eonvenienioe  of  handling  and  transmission),  the  time 
for  Tfitticing  so  considerable  a  change  in  the  habits  of 
the  ooontry  is  not  yet  come.  Any  such  change  must 
be  graduajQ  and  it  must  be  made  with  due  regard  to 
rooted  opinions,  as  weU  as  Tested  interests.  We 
have  a  good  way  yet  to  travel  before  we  get  back  to 
specie  payments ;  and  still  another  etaffe  to  arrive 
at  the  more  solid  ground  occupied  by  European  n^ 
tions.     When  we  nave  reached  that  i>oint,  we  can 


take  counsel  together,  and  see  if  the  time  has  not 
come  for  trading  at  home  as  we  always  trade  with 
other  nations,  on  the  basis  of  real  money. 

To  get  back  to  specie  payments  is  the  first  object, 
and  I  imow  no  other  way  of  doing  it  than  by  the 
way  once  attempted  and  afterward  suspended,  name- 
ly, by  the  painnil  process  of  contraction.  It  is  use- 
less to  talk  of  growing  up  to  the  dimensions  of  the 
present  circulation.  Taking  bank-notes,  legal  ten- 
ders, and  ftactional  currency  together,  the  outstand- 
ing amount  in  the  hands  of  the  people  is  in  the 
neighborhood  of  $686,000,000.  In  the  fitce  of  all 
past  experience  of  tiiis  and  other  countries,  what 
possible  justification  can  there  be  for  such  an  inoreflse 
of  paper  money  over  the  figures  of  18601  If  left  to 
the  operations  of  natural  laws,  would  the  circulation 
have  attained  aiiy  such  limits!  Most  certainly  It 
would  not ;  and  tne  moment  the  touchstone  of  specie 
redemptions  is  applied  to  it,  the  volume  of  piVjir 
mone^  will  shrizik  to  its  nf^ural  proportiona.  To 
wait  till  we  need  so  much  ciroulating  money  would 
be  to  wait  for  years— -an  indefinite  period;  on  the 
other  hand,  to  force  a  resumption  of  specie  payments, 
with  so  much  paper  afloat,  would  cause  suon  a  andr 
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den  fall  of  prioes  as  would  inevitably  lead  to  a 
oriflia,  and  involye  the  rain  of  many  innocent  per- 
aona.  The  only  method  left  ia  to  contract  the 
dronlation  preparatoiy  to  redeeming  it.  to  rec[iiire 
beforehtfid  a  certain  aoonmulation  of  specie  in 

K>make 

ThiB 

only  notes 

of  certain  dates  or  denominaBons,  or  by  redeem- 
ing in.gold,  estimated  at  a  higher  price  then  par, 
as  was  done  in  England  in  1820. 

Contraction  is  not  an  agreeable  process,  for  it 
InTolves  a  fiill  of  prices ;  and  as  such  a  fall  is 
never  eqnal,  some  property  and  some  people  wQl 
suffer  more  than  others.  But  so  it  was  in  the 
war,  when  the  unavoidable  losses  and  burdens 
to  the  nation  were  most  unequally  distributed 
among  individuala.  The  restoration  of  a  sound 
currency  is  one  of  the  duties  resulting  from  the 
war;  it  is  a  tax  we  have  got  to  pay,  and  it  can- 
not be  adjusted  with  exact  equality.  The  burden 
of  contraction  cannot,  however,  at  its  worst,  fall 
as  unequally  upon  the  people  as.the  burden  of  a 
depreciated  currency.  Witn  a  depreciated  money 
and  a  fluctuating  standard  of  value,  the  condi- 
tion of  industnr  can  never  be  healtny.  Values 
are  all  unsettlea,  and  the  fluctuations  sudden  and 
violent;  both  labor  and  capital  have  irregular 
employment^  and  there  is  a  feverish  habit  im- 
parted to  all  industries.  So  inseparable  are  these 
mcidents  from  a  depreciated  currency,  that  if  the 
national  debt  could  be  paid  off  to-morrow  by  an 
issue  of  legal-tender  notes,  and  there  were  no 
considerations  of  good  faith  or  national  integrity 
involved  in  the  question,  it  would  be  a  most 
disastrous  measure  to  tiie  country,  crippling  its 
business  to  a  decree  ffir  more  burdensome,  in  the 
present  and  in  ttie  Aiture,  than  honest  payment, 
according  to  the  intention  of  the  contract.  If 
tiiere  is  to  be  any  repudiation,  let  it  be  bj^  a 
square  reftuuJ  to  pay  the  bonds,  principal  and  in- 
terest, as  well  as  the  notes,  to  be  followed  by  a 
repeal  of  the  legal-tender  act  Large  numbers 
or  people  would  doubtiess  be  ruined,  and  the  no- 
tional credit  destroyed ;  but  not  more  surely  than 
by  the  greenback  metnod  of  repudiation,  which 
adds  the  vice  of  hypocrisy  to  the  crime  of  dishon- 
esty; while,  on  tne  other  hand,  the  private  busi- 
ness of  the  countiy,  after  the  flrst  violent  shock, 
would  be  gradually  resumed  on  a  solid  basis. 

The  heaviest  burden  of  depreciated  money 
fikUa  upon  the  poor.  As  you  have  shown  in  your 
annual  reports,  and  as  all  the  evidence  still  goes 
to  demonstrate,  the  laboring  man  is  the  heaviest 
tax-payer  under  our  existing  currency  system. 
All  the  elements  of  his  living  have  risen  fully  20 
per  cent  above  the  rise  in  his  wages.  What 
capitalist  has  to  suffer  so  severely  as  this  9  And 
it  IB  not  to  be  foivotten  that  the  capitalist,  be- 
cause he  is  a  capituist,  pays  his  taxes  out  of  his 
abundance — ^the  laborer  out  of  his  living.  It  is 
one  of  the  worst  features  of  a  debased  money  that 
it  widens  the  space  between  the  rich  and  the  poor ; 
to  those  that  nave  it  gives  more,  and  to  those 
that  have  not  it  takes  away  even  what  they  have. 

Treoiure  Movement  at  New  YorJs,  for 
1868^  and  for  the  last  Ten^Tear$.—The 
foDowIng  statement  of  the  movement  of 
treasure  at  New  York  shows  the  amounts 
received  from  California,  foreign  ports,  and 
the  interior,  and  the  amomits  shippea  to 
foreign  ports  and  to  the  interior  monthly 
and  yearly  for  the  year  ending  December 
81, 1868;  also,  a  recapitalation  of  the  same 
fbr  the  last  ten  years :  also,  the  amount  in 
banks  and  the  Sab-Treasury  at  the  com- 
mencement and  dose  of  each  month : 
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THB  NEW  TOBK  STOCK  SXCHANOB,  DUmNO  THE 


BT  DAILY  SALES  AT 
1866. 


Fint... 
Loveflt. 

HigllMft. 

Lut.... 
FebmiT— 

Plret... 

Lowest. 

IQebest. 

l2t.... 
Marcb- 

Fiwt... 

Lowest. 

Hjgiuet. 

Lsst..., 
April— 

Firet... 

Lowest. 

HIgliest. 

Lsst.... 

Fint.... 
Lowest. 
Higbest. 
List.... 
Jane— 
Fint  .., 
Lowest . 
BigtMSt. 
Last...., 

Flnt.... 

Lowest . , 

Highest. , 

LMt 

Aogiut— 

Fint.... 

Lowest.. 

Hlgliest.. 

Lilt 

September— 

Fint.... 

Lowest.. 

m^t.. 

Last 

October- 
Fint.... 
Lowest.. 


,  Last 

Fint..., 
Lowest. 
Higjjiest. 

lASt.... 

Deceaibev^ 
Hnt..,, 
Lowest. 

ffigfaflSt. 

Last.  . 
Tearisaa- 
Fint... 
Lowest. 
Hl^t. 
Last.... 


ri  1881. 


GoofOQ.     Biglit'd. 
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108X 
lllX 

uix 

lllX 

nox 
iiox 

HI 

ttOH 

lllX 

m 
111 

HI 
UZH 

118^ 
118)^ 

m% 

11B>< 

118X 
118^ 
118 

117K 

tm 

118 
IIBX 

llfiX 

llBJtf 
118>^ 
116 
114V 

114K 

113X 

118 
118 
ll«3i 
llfiX 

115X 
11*3^ 
UW 

115 

tWA 

115 
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FLORIDA.  In  this  State,  more  perhaps 
te  elsewhere  in  the  South,  the  principal  has- 
iness  that  engaged  the  people  during  the  year 
1868  was  the  moulding  of  the  new  organic 
!&▼,  as  required  hj  the  reconstruction  acts 
of  Congress,  as  a  condition  for  readmission 
vitliia  the  Union,  and  participation,  through 
^6ir  representatives,  in  the  administration  of 
the  Federal  Qoyemment.  The  contest  thus 
raised  was  even  pushed  to  the  last  extremities, 
ud  appears  not  to  have  ended  with  the  close 
of  the  year ;  though  Florida  had  heen  actually 
roooguieed  as  a  State  in  the  Union  since  the 
month  of  June.    It  seems  worthy  of  notice  that 


this  conflict  was  from  the  heginning,  and  is 
still  carried  on,  not  so  much  hetween  opposite 
parties,  as  hetween  the  memhers  of  that  party 
which  favored  reconstruction,  and  was  the 
dominant  political  power  in  the  State. 

Shortly  hefore  the  end  of  the  year  186T,  a 
general  election  having  heen  held,  and  dele- 
gates chosen  to  meet  in  a  convention  for  the 
purpose  of  framing  a  new  State  constitution, 
to  he  then  submitted  to  the  people  for  their 
ratification  or  rejection.  General  Pope,  com- 
mander at  the  time  of  the  Third  Military  Dis- 
trict, in  which  the  State  of  Florida  was  com- 
prised, issued  an  order  dated  Decemher  28, 
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1867,  calling  by  name  the  delegates  returned  Ib  to  be  left  to  the  dvil  anthoritiee,  so  long  m  theBiid 

in  the  lists  of  said  election,  and  enjoining  them  w^^orities  are  enereetio,  active,  and  do  ipatice  to  tl» 

tn  A«ftfimhl«  in  that  rAiwi^itv  At  TfJUhMflPA  nghts  of  person  and  property  without  distmcUon  of 

to  assemble  mtnat  capacity  at  lauanassee,  ^^  ^j.  ^i^^^     whenever  the  mi^or-genenl  com- 

on  J  anuarj  20,  1868.  mandinf  is  satisfied  from  evidence  produced  thit  tha 

Ten  days  before  the  20th,  however,  a  lengthy  civil  authorities  fail  to  do  their  du^— then  prompt 

remonstrance,  signed  by  a  number  of  prominent  «stion  will  be  taken  by  him  both  for  the  pimishment 

citizens  of  Florida,  was  laid  before  General  ^^^^^^  ""^  *^®  removal  from  office  of  disrelict 

Meade,  who  had  succeeded  General  Pope  in  ^n.^T^'Simtary  are  to  cooperate  with  and  ud  th« 

that  command,  statmg  that  his  predecessor,  by  civil  authorities  in  the  detection,  capture^  and  outodj 

whose  order  the  said  election  was  conducted  of  criminals,  and  they  are  further  authorized,  in  caset 

and  closed,  had  prescribed  for  it  a  mode  of  ^^^^  *^®y  V*^«  reason  to  beUeve  the  dvU  aathori- 

apportion^grepreBenUtionwhichw«,indireot  SS^^'c^^rafi^tS^^'^T^^dlSriJlX 

and  open  violation  of  that  prescnbed  by  Uon-  the  civil  authorities  will  or  will  not  perfoim  their 

gress  in  the  reconstruction  acts  themselves ;  duty — ^immediately  reporting  their  action  on  all  sudi 

besides  that,  both  in  the  registration  of  voters,  <»«S5 tothese headquarters. 

"°^tJ^' "f °^' '"r^^ v?.^  ^^  ^^  ^^.^^ssiyoftsE^^^ 

practised  to  a  large  extent.    On  these  grounds,  ^  ^  produce  the  body  of  the  prisoner  in  court,  and 

which  rendered  the  election  null  m  its  begin-  the  making  of  a  respeotM  return  setting  forth  the 

ning  as  well  as  in  its  process  and  final  result,  grounds  an^  authority  by  which  the  prisoner  ia  held- 

the  petitioners  "invoked  his  interposition  to  8^<>^d  the  court  fail  to  respect  the  authority  under 

sUythea^ambling  of  saidddegatesin  their  J^f^^^^rr^.'&t  X*^^  ^i 

capacity  of  a  Constitutional  Convention,"  as  reference  to  these  headquarters. 

^*  with  the  universal  conviction  prevailing  that  lY.  The  miuor-general  desires  to  impress  on  the 

frauds  were  committed  in  the  registration  and  officers  under  nis  command,  the  exercise  of  a  aoimd 

in  the  election— that  the  vote  on  the  question  ^^'^^i^S^.P^Jy^v*"*.;.  I*  "  ^  ^*^!; 

^f  o  r.^^^^-^4.ir^^  «r««  »«4-,,«ii«.  «»«;,« «4.;4.     ^^A  tiou  to  afford  thc  civil  authontics  cveiv  opportmutf 

Of  a  convention  was  actuaUy  against  it— «^d  ^  discharge  their  duties  untrammeUed  ty  m  "tion 

that  tne  law  of  Congress  was  unquestionably  on  the  part  of  the  militaiy  but  sudi  as  they,  the  ciril 

and  dearly  departed  from  in  apportioning  rep-  authorities,  may  invite  and  desire.   He  makes  thu 

resentation, — the  people  can  regard  it  in  no  public  notice  to  the  civil  authorities  that  thev  maybe 

other  light  than  as  an  illegal  body."  The  cor-  g^^^^ed  ^ereby-^issuring  them  they  shall  be  w- 
vuAioi  i.^u.y  buau  ao  ou  xxxc^wt/vuj  *  "«  wi  gpectcd  lu  the  cxercise  of  their  powers  so  long  as  im- 
respondence  hereupon  reported  m  the  publie  pkrtui  justice  is  meted  out  to  all:  but  the  command- 
papers  of  January  21  and  28,  1868,  makes  it  mg-general  is 'determined  to  exercise  to  the  fullest 
appear  that  General  Meade,  considering  the  extent  the  plenary  powers  with  which  he  iaintnisted, 
importance  of  the  facts  stated,  and  the  gravity  ^*®.*^  protection  of  persons  and  property  in  the 
of  the  matter,  applied  to  the  army  headquar-  '"^  ^  '^X'Sder  of  Mioor-General  MEADE, 
ters  at  Washmgton  for  mstructions  concemmg  b.  C.  Betjic.  Assistant  Acjjutant-General,  A.D.  C. 
a  postponement  of  the  day  appointed  for  the 

meeting  of  said  convention,  and  that,  the  an-  On  January  20th,  the  delegates  metatialla- 

swer  from  Washington  having  left  the  matter  hassee,  and  organized  the  convention.    Of  the 

to  his  own  discretion,  he  repUed  to  the  peti-  46  returned  in  the  lists  of  election,  and  named 

tioners  "  that  he  had  no  authority  to  undo  what  in  General  Pope's  order,  41  answered  the  caU 

had  been  done,"  and  so  the  thing  was  allowed  and  took  their  ofScial  oath,  some  twenty  of 

to  take  its  course.    Complaints  having  been  them  being  negroes.    Belonging  generally  to 

made  to  the  district  headquarters  of  criminal  the  Republican  party,  they  disagreed  amonpa 

acts  frequently  perpetrated,  and  information  themselves  on  most  weighty  points,  even  the 

given  by  competent  persons  that  the  civil  au-  right  of  4bur  of  their  number  to  sit  in  convey- 

thorities  took  no  proper  steps  for  proceeding  tion.     These  and    their  adherents   asserted 

against  the  oflfenders  to  bring  them  to  trial  and  that  the  fact  of  their  being  elected  by  lai^ 

condign  punishment  if  found  guilty.  General  minorities,  and  individually  recognized  as  ael^ 

Meade,  intending  to  sustain  the  power  of  the  gates  by  General  Pope  in  his  order  enjouung 

State  courts  in  cases  pertaining  to  them,  and  the  meeting  of  the  convention,  firmly  secnrea 

being  determined  at  the  same  time  to  comply  their  right  to  seats  and  rendered  it  unquestiOT- 

with  his  own  duty,  to  see  justice  rightly  admin-  able ;  while  the  others,  who  were  a  in^<|"S; 

istered  within  the  district  under  his  command,  aflftrmed  that  General  Pope,  before  whom  tueir 

if  they  failed  to  perform  theirs,  issued  on  Jan-  dauns  had  been  contested,  had  left  the  deci- 

nary  15th  the  following  order :  sion  to  the  convention,  which  was  the  proper 

judge  of  the  qualifications  of  its  own  members, 

GeMral  Orders,  No,  10.  ^^d  pointmg  to  the  undisputed  fact  that  the 

Headquabtbm  Thibd  MiLrrABT  DxsTBioT )  former  were  non-residents  of  Florida,  they 


that  no  justice  is  to  be  expected  from  the  civil  author-  being  voted  for  as  of  their  voting  for  others, 
ities,  require  notice  abaction  on  tiie  part  of  the        /r^is  brought  out  and  nourished  a  steadUy- 

™FtS^" wmmiSS^  general  desires  it  to  be  un-  increasing  discord  in  tiie  convention,  as  the 

derstood  that  the  trial  and  punishment  of  criminals  debates,  under  cover  of  discussing  a  pouib  vi 
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fact  or  at  law,  oonld  not  possibly  be  kept  free  person  for  whom  the  miyoritjr  vote  was  cast  in 

torn  personal  animosity.  The  msg  ority  seemed,  the  first  district  and  the  intention  of  the  electors 

indeed,  disposed  to  overlook  the  inelig^ibility  of  was  so  plain  that  he  conld  present  himself  and 

the  foar,  and  let  them  occupy  their  seats,  if  claim  his  seat,  and  that  the  vacancy  oonld  be 

thej  (who  were  regarded  as  extremists)  would  filled  by  none  other.  The  committee  held  that, 

agree  with  it  in  other  matters ;  bat  this  they  while  it  would  be  manifestly  improper   and 

appeared  not  inclined  to  do.    Hence  in  a  few  illegal  to  vacate  the  seat  of  any  member  by 

days  the  dissenson  widened  so  as  to  assume  virtue  of  General  Pope's  order,  and  not  clearly 

the  shape  of  actual  division,  and  the  assembly  made  ineligible  by  the  reconstruction  acts,  it 

was  spHt  into  two  portions ;  the  one  greater,  would  be  equally  iUegal  to  fill  any  vacancy  by 

as  to  numbers,  the  other  greater  in  strength,  any  person  claiming  to  be  a  delegate,  who  re- 

because  of  its  members    being   individually  ceived  but  a  small  minority  of  the  votes  of  his 

Tested  wi^  a  larger  measure  of  ofScial  power  district,  and  who  does  not  claim  a  seat  by  order 

in  the  convention.    They  belonged  largely  to  of  the  commanding  general  of  the  military 

the  most  important  standing  committees,  and  district.^'    The  motion  here  made  of  further 

these  four  delegates,  to  whom  the  right  of  recommittal  was  followed  by  a  more   than 

sitting  in  the  convention  was  denied,  were  stormy  debate  of  two  days,  and  finally  carried 

the  most  influential  persons  in  it,  the  one  be-  by  a  vote  of  26  yeas  and  11  nays,  on  February 

ing  its  president,  and  the  other  three  forming  Ist ;  but  the  chairman  of  the  committee  hav- 

bj  themselves  alone  the  Committee  "  on  Privi-  ing  immediately  moved  **  that  the  claims  of 

leges  and  Elections,''  and  that  *'  on  £ligibil-  George  Walker  and  Mr.  Butler  be  postponed 

itr."  until  the  Ist  of  March,"  this  motion  also  was 

On  January  26th  this  committee  presented  carried  at  the  same  sitting,  and  so  the  whole 

a  report,  the  general  terms  of  which  might  be  matter  ended. 

so  constraed  as  to  mm  at  securing  the  seats  of  Thus  the  minority  outmancBUvred  and  kept 

its  own  members.    After  a  long  and  hot  discus-  in  check  the  majority ;  though  the  members  of 

sion,  the  majority  won  the  point  that  the  re-  the  latter  used  every  means  to  lessen  the  infiu- 

port  should  be  recommitted  to  the  same  com-  ence  attached  to  the  official  position  of  those 

mittee,  and  two  members  added  to  it ;  but  the  belonging  to  the  former,  especitdly  by  introdn- 

conseqnence  was  that,  on  January  28th,  the  cing  numerous  changes  in  the  standing  rules 

chairman  submitted  another  report,   stating  governing  the  management  of  the  convention 

that  ^^all  the   delegates  named   in  General  or  the  manner  of  voting.    But,  upon  the  occa- 

Pope^s  order  No.  110  are  eligible  to  seats  in  sion  of  their  defeat  in  reference  to  Mr.  Butier, 

this  convention ;  and  that  when  seats  are  con-  the  convention  having  adjourned  to  the  4th  of 

tested,  and  not  until  then,  can  this  convention  February,  fifteen  delegates,  all  belonging  to 

act  in  the  matter ;  such  matter  in  all  cases  be-  the  said  minority,  resolved  not  to  attend  the 

hig  the  special  business  of  this  committee."  sessions  any  farther,  and,  without  asking  leave 

T&  report  was  signed  by  four  of  the  now  five  or  ^ving  notice,  absented  themselves,  as  it 

iQembers,  the  dissenting  one  objecting  nbt  to  were,  in  a  body. 

thesnbstance  in  the  first  sentence,  but  to  "  the  The  remaining  members,  however,  at  their 

concluding  part  of  it,"  and  because  he  thought  first  sitting  after  the  acyoumment,  on  Febru- 

^t  "there  was  no  matter  before  the  conven-  ary  4th,  adopted  concerning  the  absentees  the 

^on  calling  for  a  report  of  the  committee."  following  preamble  and  resolution : 

It  having  been  proposed  to  adopt  the  report,  Wher«a$^The  following  named  delegates  elected 

^^  hj  it  on  the   table,  the  greater  number  and  retomed  to  this  convention  by  General  Pope, 

fiiiallj  voted  to  lay  it  on  the  table  "until  the  to  wit:  Geogw  J.  Aldwi,  Lyman  W,  Bowley,  W.  J. 

g  of  Febmary."  b  time  before  the  arrival  of  ^^^  ?^^^,T;  li^f^^^^I^o 

vmch  the  convention   would  have  probably  Jenkins,  Jr.,  Aubem  E^irin,  E.  D.  Howrc,  Samuel 

ujourned,  as  it  actually  did.     The  same  result  Pearoe,  0.  R.  Mobly,  and  David  Mizell,  have  inten- 

*ttended  the  motion  made  by  one  of  the  major-  tionally  and  wilftally  absented  themselves  from  this 

h  of  admitting  John  W.  Butier  to  sit  in  con-  ^y»  ^  pw^ont  and  obstruct  reconstrucUon:  there- 

Tention  as  delegate  of  the  firrt  district.     The  ''Sl^  re^vid  h  t^  peopU  of  JPtorida,  in  comen^ 

committee  reported  that  the  delegate  elected  Hon  auembUd,  That  Colonel  F.  F.  FUnt,  command- 

m  returned  for  the  first  district  was  not  Mr.  ing  the  post  of  Tallahassee,  be  and  he  is  hereby  re- 

Mer,  but  Qeorge  Walker,  though  the  latter  auosted  to  arrest  such  absent  delegates  and  compel 

iad  not  as  yet  presented  himself  to  take  his  ^^  attendance  upon  this  body. 

^t;  it  was  said  that  he  intended  not  to  do  For  the  rest,  they  continued  sitting  and 

^;  The  minority  insisted  and  obtained  that  deliberating,    as   if  nothing   had   happened. 

^  report  also  should  be  recommitted,  and  Though  there  were  in  the  hall  only  twenty- 

uiree  more  members  added  to  the  committee,  one   or  twenty-two  delegates   present,    this 

one  of  them  being  the  leader  of  the  party  op-  number  they  regarded,  and  afterward  declared 

P^  to  the  original  three.    The  president  in  express  terms,  to  be   "a  legal  cjuorum." 

waed  still  another  afterward,  thus  making  They  thus  not  only  transacted  busmess  by 

^e.   A  majority  of  this  committee  reported,  adopting  resolutions  and  passing  ordinances 

on  January  30th,  that "  from  the  evidence  in  the  on  numerous  matters,  but  completed  also  the 

<^e  It  appeared  that  George  Walker  was  the  work  for  which  the  convention  had  been  called 
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together.    The7  actnall7  framed,  voted  upon,  oept  the  secretary  and  the  chaplain,  were  re^ 

and  adopted  the  new  State  oonfititation,  on  placed  hj  others,  and  all  the  standing  commit- 

Fehmary  6th,  as  appears  from  the  following:  tees  appointed  anew.    The  convention  being 

JBetohed^  That  the  president  he  empowered  to  tele-  thus  thoronghly  reorganized,  it  was  a^jonmed 

oraph  M^jop-Genewl  George  G,  Meade  that  we  are  to  the  afternoon  of  February  10th. 

Qirpugh  our  laboTB,  and  have,  formed  a  constitution,  q     ^    ^^^^  ^^            Committee  "  on  EU- 

and  await  his  farther  instructions.  .v-i7i__«              x  j  ^  •   ^muluaii^u^      v**  **** 

The  foUowing  is  the  dispatch  sent  by  the  gjbihly"  presented  their  report,  stating  that 

president  to  General  Meade :  J>«"f  ^^JJ^l*^  °?.??*^o^??  5^^^?'  as  well  as 

CoKSTmiTioKAL  CoHvnmoH,     I  Liberty  Bdlmg8,WilhamY.Sannder^andC. 

Tallahasbkb,  Florida,  FOruasy  6, 1868.  f  H-  Fierce  (who  composed  the  former  Oommit- 

Gm,  Gto,  a.  Meade,  commanding  Third  MUUary  *f«   l?.^.A"7Vfx^f  ."^^  Elections,    and  that 

JHOriet,  Atlanta,  Georgia :  "  on  Eligibility"),  being  non-residents  of  Flor- 

I  have  the  honor  to  inform  you  that  we  have  com-  idA,  were  by  the  law  of  both  State  and  Con- 

pleted  our  labors  in  forming  a  constitution  for  this  gress   in   the   reconstmotion   acts   ezpreaely 

feute,  «id  awat  your  ^^g  og«^    ^^^^  Sedared  ineligible  as  delegates  to  the  &on8ti- 

'  tntio^  Oonvention,  and  therefore  to  be  re- 

With  a  view  to  secure  the  validity  of  the  moved  from  their  seats  in  it.    This  report,  to- 

onactments  passed  after  the  fifteen  delegates  gether  with  the  accompanying  resolutions,  was 

had  arbitrarily  absented  themselves,  the  Oon-  unanimously  adopted  by  the  twenty-six  dele- 

yention  adopted,  on  February  7th,  the  follow-  gates  present.    Thus  were  the  four  named  per- 

ing  preamble  and  resolution:  sons  unseated,  while  Messrs.  Hart,  Davidson, 

Wher0a»,  after  a  session  of  fourteen  days,  we  find  Hill,  Steams,  and  Wells,  whose  claims  had  not 

that  forty-one  delegates  have  taken  and  suhsorihed  l)een  preyioudy  acted  upon,  and  in  favor  of 

Se«fo«*be"h''^        '^  "^^^^^^  by  this  convention,  ^hom  the  said  committee  had  now  reported, 

Beaolved,  That  a  majority  of  that  number  is  a  legal  ^«J?  admitted  and  sworn  at  the  same  time, 

quorum  of  this  body.  These  proceedmgs  could  not  but  increase 

"R«.  ««/x*i,«»  r.^^r^^^r>.^  «^rv*.*A*i  /^«  ^^^^  «»*«i<»  ^^  fiamo  of  discord  which  already  existed  be- 

i5y  another  resolution,  acLopted  on  the  same  x„^^^  xv*  4.«,^  •.««*: a-     ti,«  av«-  /v.-^«ii,ji  ^^* 

;i—  +1,^  »««»^Yxi«.  ^A\r.^l^.ji  «a  «  n^n<if;^4^^n  tween  the  two  parties.    Ine  four  expelled  not 

day,  the  assembly  aoioumea  as  a  (Jonstitution-  ^^,    ««,«,*.^  *.ii^\^  «;«!,*  *^  ^^  :«  ^/n^^.^-*^^. 

al  a,nvention  to^t^next  day,and  inimediat^  «J/  r/'Sd^^S^iT'l^V'Sr^S 

l?'«^'^^<i^i^A^in't^h^t?f„  «Ui:^"  thansZs  to  be  the  conyention,  and  to  have 

toon  (the  president  being  the  same  m  eithert,  .    ^   oapaortr  framed  and  ad^ted  the  new 

^^ll^n'tttT^^.^^^^^ ^l  State  conrtitniLn;  whUe  the  oLr  party  as 

ruit^rthS.i^^tiSgtrrsriSation'Jf  sf^.f  briizlr&i 

^^r^?"^^^°*^*;?*'TaT''''"'f'  &'i;Soe'£**snTfi^t^tl'S 

of  other  high  officers  of  the  State,  as  well  as  A^Jr^Z.2zl^^ 

'^^izir''^'^'^  ""^^**"*  ''*'^  £n%?s^re  tr^Ze'i.pX^i,~x; 

inSm^^sSeJth^S^^^^^r  ^S,  ^^tl  ^'^^^^'i^AZl 
^«^„«nV  ^i^n^fw!S^f^^«  fn7  persodiny  appeared  at  TaUahassee.  After 
KSntiS  '°  ^  '  gearing  4th^fju;tiej>er^mn.endedmntnal 
't>  T  J  mv  X  ^1..  *.  J  *  n  1  agreement  on  the  disputed  pomts,  propo&ong 
.Mf3^'rfp,^»SSrSrS.'^^i?tio^:Sj  •ta^e-r?  timethat^boaipreddento  should 
shall  take  with  him  a  corrected  copy  of  the  nrooeed-  resign  their  positions,  and  that  the  delegates 
ings,  and  make  before  General  Meade  a  fiul  state-  assemble  to  organize  the  convention  anew, 
ment  of  the  facts.  that  Oolonel  Sprague,  the  commander  of  the 
One  from  amongst  themselves  was  here  ap-  sub-District  of  Florida,  preside  in  the  asaem- 
pointed  for  the  said  mission  to  Greneral  Meade,  bly  till  the  reorganization  should  be  effected, 
when  they  adjourned  to  the  15th  of  February.  In  his  efforts  to  bring  about  a  reconciliation, 
No  sooner  had  this  ac|joumment  taken  place,  the  General  was  so  far  successful  that  the 
than  the  fifteen  absentees,  who  seem  to  have  members  of  both  parties,  after  separate  con- 
been  watching  the  movements  of  those  sitting  sultation  amongst  themselves,  recognized  his 
in  the  convention,  returned  to  Tallahassee,  plan  to  be  preferable  to  all  others.  The  two 
late  in  the  night  of  the  next  day,  accompanied  presidents  actually  resigned  (Richards  under 
by  nine  more  delegates,  and  went  directly  to  protest),  and  on  February  18th  the  delegates 
the  House  of  Representatives,  where  a  protest  met  at  the  Oonvention  HaU,  Oolonel  Sprague 
was  read  by  one  of  them,  charging  Daniel  occupying  the  chair.  The  resignations  of  the 
Richards,  hitherto  president  of  uie  conven-  two  preddents  having  been  read,  Horatio 
tion,  with  heavy  offences  in  the  exercise  of  Jenkins  was,  on  motion,  elected  permanent 
his  office.  The  protest  was  signed  by  the  president  by  a  vote  of  thirty-two  yeas  to 
twenty-four  delegates  present,  who  then  de-  twelve  nays.  The  chur  being  now  occupied 
posed  Mr.  Richa^s  from  the  presidency,  and  by  Mr.  Jeii^ns,  the  secretary  and  other  ofiScers 
elected  Horatio  Jenkins  in  his  place.     Mr.  were  appointed,  and  many  resolutions  adopt- 


Jenkins  having  immediately  taken  the  chair,    ed  in  quick  succession,  mostiy  nertaining  to  a 
brmer  officers  of  tiie  convention,  ex-    permanent  organization  of  the  body,  until  the 


all  the  former 
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cbaveniAOJi  peaceably  a^Jotimed  to  the  next  oerteSnly  milder  in  ]^rescribing  the  formula  of 
day.   This  convention,  both  before  and  after  the  test-oath  which  it  imposes  on  the  electors 
its  reorganization,  was  fitly  addressed  by  Oolo-  before  they  are  registered,  it  being  botli  more 
nal  fipragae  and  General  Meade.  simple  and  shorter ;  as  appears  from  the  first 
On  Febraary  19th,  the   regular   standing  of  the  following  sections  of  the  article  *^  on 
'Committees  were  newiy  appointed,  and  in  the  Baffi*age  and  elegibility : " 
iftenMxm  of  the  same  day  tne  Oommittee  "  on  Bectum  1.  Eyeiy  male  person  of  the  age  of  twenty- 
Eligibility,"  which  was  now  composed  of  five  one  years  and  upward,  of  whatever  race,  color,  na- 
members,  submitted  a  majority  report  in  re-  tipn^ity,  or  previous  condition,  who  sh^,  at  the  time 
^  to  U^.  Bmings,  Saunderj  and  Fierce,  «J^^^  ^^^  'S>S^^^'^nlTt^^^. 
and  a  separate  one  concemmg  Mr.  Richards,  guoh  in  conformity  to  the  Uws  of  the  United  States, 
repeating  the  above-mentioned  reasons  why  and  who  shall  have  resided  and  had  his  habitation, 
neither  of  them  could  be  allowed  to  sit  in  domioil,  home,  and  place  of  pennanent  abode  in 

the  convention.     Hereupon  a  long  and  most  ^^S^t^^^l^'f^^^^'^'^X^'^^^^^^ 

otAPmtr  ;i«k.«.^    «^^.^«^C;«»   -^-«r  •^«-  A^  "0^  preceding  the  election  at  which  he  shall  offer  to 

stormy  debat^   approaching  very  near  to  a  vote,  sSSin  such  county  be  deemed  a  qualilled 

oombat,  took  places  chiefly  between  the  leaders  elector  at  all  elections  under  this  constitution.    Evety 

of  the  two  opposite  parties,  till,  the  reports  elector  shall  at  the  time  of  his  registration  take  and 

being  put  to  the  vote,  they  were  adopted  by  a  Bubscribe  to  the  following  oath : 

uiM  ousted,  and  left  the  hall.  of  the  United  States,  and  the  constitution  and  govern- 
On  February  20th,  and  the  few  succeeding  ment  of  the  State  of  Florida,  u^ainst  all  enemies, 
dajB,  the  convention  proceeded  in  its  regular  foreign  or  domestic;  that  I  will  bear  true  futh,  loy- 
bosineaB,  but  principaUy  in  the  work  of  framing  *^*y\, ^^  allegianw  to  the  same,  any  ordinances  or 
ihAnaZ^^r^^.Xi^*iZ^  TkSa  ^«<.  „^tv^2xx~j  x^  resolution  of  any  State  convention  or  Legislature  to 
me  new  constitution.  This  was  submitted  to  ^^  oontraiy  notwithstanding.  So  help  me  God. 
m  House,  voted  upon  and  adopted  by  a  good  xr  ^  .  ^^  i.^  I  , 
maioTitj,  on  February  25th.  The  delegates  Jf  *»  oonceming  the  equahty  of  negroes  and 
being  then  invited  to  sign  the  instruiSent,  "^^^^  Political  nghta,  as  weU  as  in  every 
eight  did  so  nnder  protest,  and  nine  refused  ?*^^^^  common  and  social  life,  the  mtent  of 
altogether.  This  circumstance  might  serve  as  P ®  framers  of  the  first  constitution  could  not 
an  indication  to  show  the  number  of  those  who  ?*^®  ^^^  ??®rj^?r  i?^^?  comprehensive  than 
opposed  the  new  constitution,  either  m  regard  }f  ^S*'®^/  ^  the  following  rewlution,  offered 
to  its  general  or  particular  measures.  Butares-  by  the  leader  of  the  party  called  Oonservatave, 
ohtion  having  been  adopted  and  spread  on  the  who  framed  the  second,  and,  on  his  motion, 
journal,  "  that  such  members  as  refused  to  sign  adopted  by  them : 
the  constitution  should  not  receive  per  diem,  Beaolved,  That  no  Legislature  shiOl  evwhave  the 

nor mfleage,"  several  among  them  reluctantly  ^^^! H P~^^'' ^^^^ "^^ ^^'  °^ penouB,  onao- 

onk-   mT  y^V  r      '^'*^  iwjivug  uuKiui  xoiui.baubijr  oouut  of  rBcc,  or  oolor,  or  previous  condition,  from 

safiscnbed  their  names  to  the  document,  while  having  and  ezennsing  equal  rights  and  privileges  on 

ue  others  still  refrised.  all  puolio  conveyances,  in  all  plaoes  of  public  worship 

The  chief  provisions  of  this  instrument,  as  and  amusement,  and  in  all  public  conveniences  and 


m  the  Bill  of  Rights  and  the  article  on  fran-  equaUty  of  all  citizens,  established  and  secured  foi^ 

cmse,  as  they  refer  to  the  negro,  who  is  here  ever  by  the  provisions  of  our  constitution :  And  be  it 

recognized  to  be  politically  and  socMy  equal  to  frirther  Eesolved,  That  in  all  counties  where  the 

the  white  man.     The  same  was  the  purport  of  '^^'*®  f"^  ^S'^'?^  popidations  are  equal  or  where  the 

tha*  ^*u        ""•  Aix  T.  °*»*"^,"«'  "*."  i/«Aiw*»»  V*  colored  predominates,  the  vemre  for  all  jurors  shall 

"Ml  otner  constitution,  which  this  same  con-  be  made  up  of  an  equal  number  of  jurors  from  each 

vention  (or  that  part  of  it  who  remained  in  population,  and  in  counties  where  the  colored  is  less 

s^on  during  the  absence  of  the  fifteen  dele-  than  the  white  population,  the  venire  for  juron  shall 

gates)  had  framed  and  adopted  three  weeks  be  made  out  in  the  proportion  of  tiie  two  populations, 

before.    The  Democratic  papers  of  the  State  This  second  constitution,  which  the  fifteen 

pronounced  the  second  instrument  to  be  less  delegates  had,  perhaps,  prepared  at  Monticello 

rigid  and  objectionable  than  the  first,  and  a  during  their  absence  from  the  convention,  as 

wge  portion  of  the  Republican  party  con-  it  seems  too  full  and  elaborate  to  admit  of  its 

denmed  it  indeed  as  being  too  mild,  so  much  contents  having  been  digested  in  three  days, 

so,  that  a  oommittee  of  ministers  of  the  African  goes  into  details  through  all  the  departments 

Hethodist  Episcopal  Ohurch  issued  a  circu-  of  organic  State  law.    It  provides  also  that 

lar,  and  dispatched  a  number  of  speakers,  to  the  State  of  Florida  shall  ever  remain  under  the 


oppose  the  ratification  of'  the  State  oonstitu-  of  Rights,  as  follows  : 

tioQ  frumed  by  the  late  convention,  chiefly  bbolabahok  ov  biobiv. 

on  account  "  of  its  enlargement  of  the  fran-  ^^  ™®°  ■'*»  ^7  nature,  free  and  equal,  and  have 

^JltVJf  XT'"^''  namely  the  f^^^ST^IitS^W^^^ 

whites  who  bad  fought  for  secession,  or  theur  pSia^sSig  and  prote^ng  property,  iii>mui2g 

sympathizers.    The  second  constitution  seems  and  obtaining  safety  and  happiness. 
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Section  8.  AH  political  power  is  inherent  in  the  offloes  daring  good  behavior,  Buhject  to  lemovals  l>j 

people.    Government  ia  inatitated  for  the  protection,  the  Governor  at  hia  diacredon." 

aecurity,  and  benefit  of  ita  dtizena :  and  they  have  the  Seven  State  Attomeja,  one  in  each  jndiciil  G^ 

right  to  alter  or  amend  the  same  whenever  the  public  coit,  to  hold  office  four  jean, 

good  ma^  require  it,  but  the  paramount  allegiance  of  County  Sheriffs  and  Clerks  of  Circuit  Couits  to 

every  citizen  la  due  to  the  Federal  Government,  and  hold  office  four  years. 

no  power  exists  with  the  people  of  this  State  to  dis-  r^,                i    i     .•       x    v    i.  u       ^v     ^i 

solve  its  connection  therewith.  Th©  general  election,  to  be  held  on  the  rat- 

8eaion  8.  This  Slate  shall  ever  remain  a  member  fioation  of  the  new  oonstitation,  was  ordered 

of  the  American  Union :  the  people  thereof  a  part  of  and  its  condact  provided  for,  by  General  Mesde, 

the  American  nation,  and  any  attempt  from  whatever  ^  the  foDo«nnff  order  of  March  16, 1868 : 

source,  or  upon  whatever  pretence,  to  dissolve  said  ^                                ' 

Union,  or  to  sever  said  nation,  shall  be  resisted  with  Qmsral  Orders^  Ko.  41. 

the  whole  power  of  the  State.  Hkadquaetkbs,  Thibd  MiuTAaT  Dibtbct 

T              V              'Lu            A*                          \  (DxPABnfxirroTGxoBoxiL,FLO]m>A,Ain)ALABi]u), 

In  compliance  with  an  ordinance  purposely  ^                        Atlahta  Ga.,  Sore*  16, 1868. 

inserted  in  this  organic  law,  as  soon  as  a  ma-  I.  WhereoB^  The  Constatutional  Convention  re- 

jority  of  the  delegates  had  voted  for  its  adop-  cently  assembled  in  Tallahassee,  Fla.,  in  oomplianoe 

tion,  their  president  gave  pubUc  notice  through  ''^th  General  Ordem  No.  110,  ismied  ^^m  ftoe  hejd. 

♦i»r^,^,*fln   ♦i,^^   *v.«  «A«-    fl***^    «^Ti«+;+^*;^«  quarters,  December  28, 1867,  did,  m  punuinoeoftht 

the  press  that  the  new    State    constitution  Icta  of  fcongiess  mentioned' in  said  ordei^  pitweed 

would  be  submitted  to  the  people  for  tneir  to  frame  a  constitution  and  civil  government  f«rtl» 

ratification  or  rejection  in  a  general  election  to  State  of  Florida,  and  provide  for  the  publicatioo  of 

be  held  on  the  first  Monday,  Tuesday,  and  said  constitution ;  and  did  further,  by  an  oito« 

Wedne^y^fMay,1868._Havingthnecom-  MrSS^onV^T^iS^S^fsK 


Dieted  its  work,  the    convention  adjourned,    tered  and  to  be  registered  as  voters  under  the  Acts  of 


terbuf noi  aU  the  dd^^erT;:^^  i^  «^->„«  «»»  M^^^.  T-«^7'  «"^  ^"^ 
it.  This  exclusion  was  stoutly  opposed  by  sev-  n.  And  whereas^  By  an  A<*  of  Conffreas  which  b*- 
eral  even  of  those  who  were  admitted,  and  who,  came  a  law  Mardi  12, 1868,  it  is  nrovided  that,  ben- 
on  that  account,  left  the  assembly,  refusing  to    after,  any  election  authorized  by  the  Actaof  Conp» 

-  -  -         aforesaid,  shall  be  dedded  by  a  nugority  of  the  Toie 

■    "  and  at  the  election,  in  which  the  qnw- 

r  oODStitOuOn 

^ -o  intheSttte 

Congress,  dl  three  may  vote  in 'the"  election  districi  where  he  offen  to 

outside  of  the  Constitutional  Convention.     It  vote  when  he  has  resided  therein  for  ten  davj  next 

nominated  also  the  three  presidential  electors  gS^?  ^^  ^^^.^^f^a^^^ 

from  among  its  own  members,     ii  o  other  btate  tory  evidence  of  registration,  under  auch  regulatioM 

officers  were  nominated,  since  the  new  constitu-  as  the  district  commander  may  prescribe ; 

tion  confers  upon  the  Governor  the  power  of  m.  And  wheretu.  Said  Acts  of  CoMresB  ^rond^ 


These,  it  is  ordained,  "  shall  be  elected  by  the  tod'at  the'date  fixed  by  said'convention : 
registered  voters,"  each  county  being  "  entitled       IV.  It  it  ordered,  That  an  election  be  held  in  the 

to  at  least  two  constables."    The  number  of  State  of  Florida  on  the  first  Monday,  Tne5day,«M 

State  officers  to  be  appointed  by  the  Governor  ^f^^'^y./Lif^' It^t'ot^^^^^ 

/ J        /.        J,     J.V    a       i.  \      •*!.  xi.        1     •  voters  of  said  State  may  vote  for  or  against  Ml'' j^2^ 

(and  confirmed  by  the  Senate),  with  the  salanes  gtitution  submitted  to  them  by  the  ordinance  ator?- 

assigned  to  some  of  them,  was  condensed  in  a  Btdd.    Those  voting  in  favor  of  theoonstitutioDeb&u 

list,  published  in  the  papers  of  April  9,  1868,  have  written  or  printed  on  their  ballots  the  vorti 

as  follows-  r        »  >  «#  For  the  Constitution,**  and  those  voting  wains^tje 

as  louows .  constitution  shall  have  written  or  printed  on  thtu 

One  Chief  and  two  Associate  Justices  for  life,  with  ballots  the  words  "  Against  the  Conatitubon. 
salaries  of  four  thousand  doUars  per  annum.  V.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Boards  of  BegMtna* 

Seven  Circuit  Judges  for  eight  years,  salaries    '  *    ™    -     • ^ ..i-„.j  *-*.  ^».m«jaM 

three  thousand  five  hundred  dofiars  per  annum. 

A^ecretary  of  State,  Attorney-General,  Comptrol-  giving 

*         "         "  tn 


of  three  thousand  dollars  per  annum.  name  of  such  person  from  the  list,  »°4*^^P^ 

All  commissioned  officers  of  the  militia.  shall  not  be  allowed  to  vote.   And  B««^,^°^!liTe 

And  the  following  county  officers :  also,  during  the  same  period,  add  to  auch  i*^*^  th« 

Assessors  of  Taxes,  Collectors  of  Bevenue.  County  names  of  all  persons  who,  at  that  *"°®»P*?^no{ 

Treasurers,  County  Surveyors,  Superintendents  or  qualifications  required  by  said  Acts,  who  nave 


Common  Schools,  and  five  County  Commissioners  in    been  already  regutered. 


added  to 


each  county.  "  each  of  whom  shaJl  hold  his  office  for  In  deciding  who  are  to  be  stricken  from  or  ^^, 

two  years  ;^'  and   "  such  officers  shall  be  subject  to  the  registration  lists,  the  Boards  will  be  l?J!J^   J 

removal  by  the  Governor  when  in  his  judgment  the  the  Acts  of  Congress  rehitinff  to  w<»P^^   i^lgnt, 

public  wefiare  will  be  advanced  thereby."  their  attention  is  especially  called  to  the  Bnppien"* 

County  Court  Judges  to  hold  office  four  years.  ary  Act  which  became  a  law  July  19, 1867.           . 

"  As  many  Justices  of  the  Peace  as  he  may  deem  VI.  Said  election  shall  be  held  in  each  oo^Y„u 


necessary 


my  jusuoes  oi  me  reace  as  ne  nmy  aeem         vi.  oaia  eieccion  snau  do  uom  m  '^tx,  ^  »_i«j8 
;"and"JusticesofthePeaoewillholdtheir    said  State  under  the  superintendence  of  tne  i>w» 
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ofBegistratiooLasprovidedby  law,  and  polls  will  be  poeltively  prohibited,  and  eveir  person  gvaltj  of 

opened^  after  due  and  sufficient  notioe,  at  as  many  using  the  same  shall,  on  conviction  thereof  berore  a 

points  m  each  county,  not  exceeding  three,  as.  in  the  military  commission,  be  punished  by  fine  or  othei^ 

opinion  of  said  Boards,  may  be  required  for  tne  con-  wise. 

venienoe  of  voters.    And  in  any  city,  or  other  place,  XV.  No  contract  or  agreement  with  laborers  made 
'where  there  is  a  large  number  of  voters,  it  is  hereby  for  the  purpose  of  controlling  their  votes,  or  of  re- 
made the  duty  of  said  Boards  to  open  as  many  polls  straining  them  from  votinsr,  will  be  permitted  to  be 
as  may  be  necessary  to  enable  the  voters  to  cast  their  enforced  sgainst  them  in  this  district. 
votes  without  unreasonable  delay.  Bv  order  of  liigor-Oeneral  MEADE. 

Vn.  Any  person,  duly  registered  in  the  State  as  a  B.  C.  Dbxtic,  Assistant  Acyutant-OeneraL 

voter,  may  vote  in  any  county  in  the  State  where  he  t»                    j.       'jjAjtrt.^  »»xi-   x* 

often  to  vote,  when  he  has  resided  therein  for  ten  ^^  ^  separate  order  dated  March  17th,  the 

dayB  Ddit  preceding  the  election.    When  he  oifen  to  General  extended  the  provisions  of  the  fore- 

?ote  in  the  county  where  he  was  registered,  and  his  going  to  the  election  for  State  officers  also, 

Tl^^^^i'^  ^^  listof  remstored  votere,  he  shall  prescribing  "  that  at  the  same  time  and  place 

;:l^»S.anrn,^'Jr  ^^^  at  which  L  election  shall  be  held  in  the  State 

my  person  so  registered,  who  may  have  removed  Oi  Jblonda  upon  the  ratification  of  the  consti- 

from  the  ooDnty  in  which  he  was  registered,  shall  be  tntion  submitted  by  said  convention,  an  elec- 

peimitted  to  vote  in  any  county  in  the  State  to  which  tion  shall  also  be  held  for  the  Governor,  Lieu- 

j!Ji^.T^-'^^!u    iilf"*'^'^**'**^S''**'5  tenant-Governor,   one  member  of  Oongress, 

dajn  next  preceding  the  election,  upon  presentation  of  aZ^v^a       .           » ,  tJt     *"^"*  ^^*    "*    n^vu^i  «», 

ha  oertiflwteofregUtretion,  or  upon  making  affidavit  °^^  Senators  and  Representatives,  and  county 

before  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Befflstration,  or  a  officers,^'   and  that    the    last-named   election 

judge  or  manager  of  tiie  election^  that  he  is  registered  "shall  be  conducted  by  the  same  persons  and 

L'  IS'^'iv.TS^ff  ^^  '^^}^  '^v'^^^^i?  &  so  re.  in  the  same  manner  "  as  the  first. 

K  V^t&daTn«t^i^^  The  results  of  the^  elections  were  that  the 

and  that  he  has  not  voted  at  this  election.    Blanks  ^^^  constitution  was  ratined,  and  tne  above- 

for  soch  affidavits  will  be  suppUed  by  the  Boards  of  named   Governor,  Lieutenant*Gk>yemor,   and 

Begistoaaon,  and  the  name  o£^  the  voter  making  of^h  member  of  Oongress  elected  by  the  people  with 

SSJS:S^2^";l?S  SJ'?:iSiSSfe.Sr  » 1^?«  --^f'^  <>'  ^o*^.  notwithstanding  the 
Vm.  The  polls  shall  be  opened  at  each  votmg-plaoe,  seemmgly  strong  opposition  early  set  on  foot, 
dming  the  days  of  election,  at  7  o'clock  a.x.,  and  and  long  continued,  on  the  part  of  the  Demo- 
dose  at  9  o'clock  p.  X.,  and  shall  be  kept  open  be-  orats  to  hinder  them.  Complaints  of  iUegality 
urwn  those  hours,  without  intermission  or  a^oum-  and  fraud  in  the  registration,  or  voting,  were 

ix!  AH  public  bar-rooms,  saloons,  and  other  pUces  f  ^®  *^f  ?®  election,  and  affidavits  that  false- 

for  the  sale  of  liquor  at  retail,  at  the  several  coun^  bottomed  boxes  had    been  used  m  it  were 

Mats,  and  at  other  pollhig-places,  shall  be  dosed  f^m  published  by  Democrats  under  the  names  of 

6  o'clock  of  the  evening  precedinff  the  election,  until  those  who  had  constructed  them ;  but  counter- 

6  o'clock  of  th^mormng  after  the  last  day  of  the  elec-  offidAvitfl  of  tbA   aimift  nAmnnv   i^APlnrifiiy  IHa 

tion.  Any  person  vising  this  order  shin  be  subject  jmdavits  ot  the  same  persons,  declanng  the 

to  fine  or  iiprisonment.    Sheriffs  and  then-  deputies  ^o^m^r  to  be  false,  were  also  published  by  the 

and  monidpca  officen  will  be  held  responsible  for  the  Republicans ;  and  even  a  special  committee  of 

itnct  enforcement  of  this  prohibition  by  the  arrest  of  the  Democratic  party,  "  to  whom  was  referred 

all  wrwns  who  my  transgress  the  some.            ^  the  matter  of  inquiring  into  the  frauds  com- 


open,  until  the  election  is  completed,  and  is  made  re-    frauds." 


<-*vu  omoer.  lamng  to  perform  wicn  energy  and  good  xiuubo  vx  x^opresuubauvt;!),  were  eio(;bou  iruui 

ffith  the  duty  required  of  him  by  this  order,  will,  among  the  Democrats ;  they  being  so  styled 

^niwort  made  by^^e  judges  of  the  election,  be  in  the  return  lists  published  at  the  time  by 

^Tedtf^t^^^                      ''^''°"'''  "^'  ?,^P-J>li-^  PT"'  \  distinguish  them  froi 

.  XL  The  commanding  officer  of  the  District  of  Flor-  "^®  Other  members  whom  they  called  after  the 

i^  will  issue,  throughthe  Superintendent  of  Begistra-  name  of  their  own  party. 

tion  for  this  State,  such  detailed  instructions  as  may  This  Legislature,  for  whose  first  session  the 

t^^^^  A^^'f  c"*  ""^  ^^  ^^^^''''  ^  ''°'''  ^®^  constitution  had  fixed  the  1st  of  June, 

XU.  The  retams  r^qmJSTby  law  to  be  made  of  J?^®»  ™®*i  ^^  adopted  the  amendment  to  the 

the  resolt  of  said  election,  to  the  commanding  gen-  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  commonly 

enl  of  this  military  district,  will  be  rendered,  dv  the  known  as  *^  Article  fourteen."   In  consequence 

P»8onappomted  to  superintend  the  wime,  through  the  of  this,  Florida  was  recognized  as  a  State,  and 

SS^ai&St^f  Ji"-!^.^^  her  representettve,  were  flowed  to  take  their 

ferndto.  seats  in  both  halls  of  the  Federal  Congress,  not- 

XUI.  ko  person  who  is  a  candidate  for  office  at  withstanding  the  veto  of  the  President,  who, 

said  election  shall  act  as  a  registrar,  judge,  inspector,  on  June  25th,  returned  the  bill  unsigned. 

JuM«r,  clerk,  or  in  any  other  officud  capacity  con-  Qn  June  29th,  General  Meade  provided  for 

n^."v'ol?n^r:Sl^^^^                   any  op.  the  surrender  of  the  government  of  Florida 

pressiTe  or  fhiudulent  means  employed  to  prevent  ^7  "^^  military  power  of  the  United  States  to 

utj  person  fh)m  exercising  the  right  of  suffirage,  is  the  civil  authority  of  the  State,  as  follows : 
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0€Mral  Orden,  Ifb.  92.  Florida  in  an  nnnsaal  manner.    On  that  day, 

HxADQTTAirrBBa,  Thibd  Militabt  Bistbiot  I  and  in  the  same  honr,  b7  one  oontmned  a<^ 

DxFASTMBKT  otGkoboia,  Flobida,  abd  Alabaha,  >•  j^Qp  State  gOYemment  was  both  formally  sor- 

«rx         /x«  .  1  ^7-^^!?  ^t'  "^^T  ^®'  ^®?®'  ^  I  rendered  by  the  military  to  the  civU  power, 

TFa<r«»,  Offldal  information  has  boon  received  at  *^"",^*'^  uj  vu.^  u^^m^j   w  vuj  vifu  j/www, 

these  heaiquartera  from  the  Govemor-elect  of  the  ^^  mat^furated  m  the  person  ofthe  GoTfirnor 

8tate  of  Florida,  that  the  LegishttiiTo  of  said  State,  newly  elected  by  the  people.    The  ceremony 

elected  under  the  proviaiona  of  General  Order  No.  took  place  witldn  the  hall  of  the  House  of 

43,  current  aeries,  from  theae  headquartera,  have  aa-  Representatives,  in  the  presence  of  the  mem- 

Tt^^S^^  ^T.  Sn»f^8:  ^™  of  both  bTanche.  ,of  .the  LeglaUto™,  who 

entitled  "An  act  to  admit  the  States  of  North  Caroll-  had  assembled  there  m  jomt  session  for  the 

na,  South  Carolina,  LouiaianfLGeorj^a,  Alabama,  and  occasion,  and  of  as  many  people  as  the  iwm 

Florida,  to  representation  in  Gongreaa ; "  and  iffhereoi  conld  hold. 

said  act  atatea  that,  on  oompliimce  ijith^^^  q^  j^|    grth  the  War  Department  at  Vasb- 

therein  aet  forth  by  any  State,  the  officera  of  aaid  .  ^^„  :™^^  *i,^  *Vvii^«,^««  5[^a«. 

State,  duly  elected  and  qualified  under  the  constitu-  mgton  issued  the  followmg  order : 

tion  tnereof,  shall  be  inaugurated  without  delay :  It  The  oommandinjr  generala  in  the  Second,  Third, 

w  therefore  ordered,  Fourth  and  Fifth  Mintaiy  Diatricta.  having  ofDdsIly 

1.  lliat  all  dvil  offloera,  holding  office  in  the  State,  reported  that  Arkansaa,  North  CarolinaJSouth  Ctfo- 
whether  by  military  appointment  or  by  failure  to  Una,  Louisiana.  Georgia,  Alabama,  and  Florida  hari 
have  auoceaaora  qualiflea,  shall  promptly  vield  their  complied  with  the  reoonatmction  acta,  including  the 
of&ces,  and  turn  over  to  their  properly  elected  and  act  of  June  26, 1868,  and  that  oonsequenUj  bo  much 
qualified  successors  all  public  property,  archives,  of  the  act  of  March  2, 1867,  and  all  acts  supplement- 
books,  records,  etc,  belonging  to  the  same.  aiy  thereto,  providuog  for  militaTy  districts,  subject 

2.  Whenever  the  militOT  commander  of  the  sub-  to  the  military  authority  of  the  United  States,  u 
District  of  Florida  is  officially  notified  of  the  inaugu-  therein  provided,  have  beoome  incorporated  in  ttid 
ration  of  the  State  government-elect,  military  au-  States,  and  commandhig  generala  have  ceased  exer- 
thority  under  the  Acta  of  Congress,  known  aa  the  ciaing  military  powen  oomerred  by  sud  acts ;  theie- 
reoonstruction  laws,  will  beat  an  ena  in  aiud  State ;  fore,  the  following  changes  will  be  made  in  the  or- 
and  it  is  made  the  duty  Of  the  aub-district  oom-  gamzation  and  command  of  military  districts  and 
mander  to  transfer  every  thing  appertaining  to  the  geographical  departments : 

government  of  said  State  to  the  proper  civil  officers,  Mrd,  The  Second  and  Third  Militarv  Districtt 

and  to  abstun  in  future  upon  any  pretext  whatever  having  oeaaed  to  exiat.  North  Carolina^  South  Caro- 

firom  any  interference  with  or  control  over  the  civil  Una,  Georg^  Alabama,  and  Florida  will  constitute 

authorities  of  the  State  in  the  persons  and  property  the  I>epartment  of  the  South,  QenenJ  Hesde  to 

of  the  citizens  thereof.  command,  with  headquarters  at  AUanti^  Georgia. 

By  order  of  Major-General  MEADE.  _                .          «   i .                         ^       j  v 

B.  C.  Dbxjh,  Aasistant  Adjutant-General.  In  execution  of  this  arrangement,  and  Dy 

i-k     T  1     <-x   Av"      •  •!          — .      ^1,^  V  ij  direction  of  General  Meade,  Colonel  Spragne, 

On  July  Ist,  tiie  oml  governor,  who  held  ^^^  snb-commander  in  Flon^a,  issued  all  order 

his  office  by  virtue  of  the  State  eonstitution  ^  ^  ^^    ^^  ^^  declaring  her  .condition  h 

obtaining  since  1865,  notified  the  Governor  ^^^^^^  Blatters  to  be  now  !hang*ed  from  boV 

elected  under  the  auspices  of  the  new  consti-  ^^^^^  .^^  ^.^^^^^  ^^  ^^  ^%  ^  ^f^,^j 

tution,  as  follows:  called  after  her  own  name.    By  a  further  order 

ExKounvB  DKPABTimrr,  Tallahj^sm,  F|a.,  )  ^f  ^^^  5^^  ^he  colonel  made  a  new  distribution 

me  Sj^Uency  Barrieon  Seed,  Govel^r  qf  Flokdd:  Z^  ^^^  ^nited  States  force  under  his  conmiand^ 

Sib:  I  have  this  moment  received  an  order  from  by  estabushmg  three  military  posts  at  juffereni 

General  Meade  to  surrender  the  government  of  the  points  within  the  State,    concentrating  >nd 

State  to  you,  and  I  am  ready^to  make  the  surrender  stationing  in  each  of  them  a  sufficient  niimber 

"f&^  at  the  Executive  office.                         .  ^^T^r.^  ^®?""  '^,t^''^^\  .  «.  of  norid. 

Youra,  most  respectftiUy,  The  first  session  of  the  Legislature  of  nonoa 

D.  S.  WALKER.  under  the  new  constitution  lasted  for  about  two 

The  change  of  persons  occupying  the  chair  months,  and  on  August  6th  both  Houses  ad- 

of  the  State  government  took  place  on  the  joumed  to  the  8d  of  November.    During  that 

same  day.  period  they  had  transacted  a  vast  amount  01 

On  July  2d,  the  new  Governor  addressed  to  business  on  ahnogt  every  matter  of  public  m- 

the  military  commander  of  the  sub-District  of  torest.              .        *  ,                    ^         *^n 

Florida  the  following  communication :  As  the  opemng  of  the  next  w^f  »»y^ 

Ex^uTiv.  O^oB,  TAx-LAHAaa...  Fla.,  )  fij^  by  the  constitution  for  the  first  Tuesday 

July  2,  ises.     ]  of  January,  1869,  was  drawing  near,  while  sev- 

CoLomiL :  I  have  the  honor  to  inform  you  that  the  eral  Senators  and  Bepresentatives  had  in  the 

State  government  provided  under  the  new  constitu-  mean  time  resigned,  or  been  appointed  to  offices 

tion  for  the  Sti^  of  Florida,  in  accordance  with  the  ^^ose  functions  were  by  the  constitution  dc 

reconatruction  laws  of  Congress,  haa  been  duly  in-  ,      j  .              ..r,^  ,..^  j.v^„a  «^  «iA«iKpT<jof 

augurated,  and  aU  the  aonditiois  precedent  to  the  blared  incompatible  with  those  of  members  01 

admiasion  of  the  State  into  the  Federal  Union  have  the  Legislature,  Governor  Beed  and  George  «i • 

been  complied  with,  and  our  Bepresentatives  admitted  Alden,  Secretary  of  State,  issued,  on  October 

to  C^ffress.^  28th,  a  joint  proclamation,  declaring  the  seats 

HARBISON  6eeD,  Governor.  men  vacant,  and  Ordenng  that  m  the  u  »rw" 

To  Colonel  Johw  T.  Speaoub,  and  counties  represented  by  them,  an  elwuon 

Commandmg  Diatrict  of  Florida,  Jackaonville.  should  be  held  on  December  29, 1868,  for  filling 

The  4th  of  July,  1868,  was  celebrated  in  up  their  respective  vacancies  in  either  House. 
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Aecoiding  to  their  adjonnunent  of  August  Ltgiiitdwre,    The  ooiutitutioii  limits  the  par  of  the 

6th,  the  Legislature  met  on  November  8d.  By  ^®™^^"Th«t^8^STJ^^ 

a  proclamation  of  this  date,  however,  Governor  Jbe^flSt  quarto?  oflS  offlTSl  temx,  Sd^n^fi^er 

Reed  convened  them  for  that  same  day  at  eight  pay  can,  in  my  judgment,  be  received  without  a  pal- 

oVlock,  p.  M.,  in  extraordinary  session,  to  de-  paole  violatipn  of  tne  constitution.    Thia  bill  aeeka 

liberate  on  special  matters,  as  follows:  ^  pay  eadi  member  in  attendance  ilve  dollart  per 

„     t.  '  _,        .  diem,  and  flyedoUan  for  eveiytwen^  miles  travelledf 

ExiocTiYi  DEPABtMKHT,  Taixakajsm,  Fla.,  )  '^  addition  to  the  constitutional  mileage. 

wi         rm-       V      V    ■»<>*>««**^ '» i?«f.-         J-  Again,  the  oflldal  record  disdosee  the  &ct  that  the 

mffVMy  There  has  been  no  appjppnaUon  made  gg^ate  passed  this  bill  whQe  sitting  without  a  oonsti- 

for  the  expenses  of  the  jomt  convention  fortiie  ap-  tutionaf  quorum,  there  being  but  seven  members  of  a 

pointoMit  of  electors  ofl^esident  and  Vice-President  y^^^  conatitutei  of  twenty-four. 
of  the  United  States ;  and  w^rmM,^  Serious  obstacles        i  f^y    ^cognize  the  right  of  each  member  in  at- 

to  the  admmistration  of  justice  exist  on  account  of  tendance  to  receive  fh)m  the  treasury  "  ten  cents  per 

thewmtof  general  power  in  the  courts  to  enopanel  ^^^^  ^^  ^h  niile  travelled  ftom  their  respeoOve 

jonee  under  existing   laws  ;   and  v>lurw»^  Power  pj,^^^  ^f  residence,  and  the  same  to  return." 

should  be  £^ted  for  the  appointment  of  a  Board  *^  Very  respeotfWly,  etc., 

of  CommiMioners  to  eouslixe  and  secure  uniformity  HABRISON  REEb,  Governor. 

m  the  value  of  taxable  property  throughout  the  ' 

Sttie:    •  This  bill  was  immediately  voted  npon  and 

3wtt<r«j;ar»,  Li  order  that  such  1^^  passed  again  by  a  two-thirds  vote  in  both 

be  had  as  will  secure  these  ends,  I.  Hamson  Seed,  fcr^--^   u4.i>a  rxK:<^4-«/v«%<i  ^9  \a^  T^^^^\r>,^^^  ♦!,* 

GoTemor  of  the  State  of  Florida;  iy  virtue  of  thi  houses,  "the  objections  of  his  ExoeUenoy  the 

power  in  me  vested  by  the  constitution  of  this  State,  Crovemor  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.'' 
ao  hereby  convene  the  Legislature  in  extraordinaiy        On  November  6th  the  above-named  Mr.  Jen- 

.iesdon  in  the  capitol  at  Tauahassee,  on  Tuesday,  the  kins,  who  still  continued  sitting  as  Senator, 

iS?el!Ltw''^^%f  tL'i^iii^^^       oflSS  *PP«*red  before  the  House  of  Representatives 

»ppoto?nto  M  in^  be  robnfitted  to  the  S^nate!^^  ^  »  ?i*^zen  of  the  State  of  Florida,  and  pre- 

in  testimony  whereof.  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  ferred  charges  for  the  impeachment  of  6ov- 

ana  caused  tile  great  seal  of  the  State  to  emor  Reed,  as  follows: 
[L  8.]   be  affixed  this  third  day  of  November,        inasmuch  as  I,  Horatio  Jenkms,  Jr.,  a  dtiren  of 

TiATniTQ5?SrT>wirn  a^*-«»/.,  «#  in/x^^«  Florida,  having  obtained  much  and  sundiy  knowl- 

Tir  yy^^^^^  ™      '  Governor  of  Florida.  ^^  n^ving  that  Harrison  Eeed,  Governor  of  Flor- 

<^^J^^y\  AT««r  fl.w^fa«r«fRf^^  ^ds,  £as  bccn  guilty  of  many  crimes  and  misdo- 

Attert-GsoBOM  J.  Aldew,  Secretaiy  of  State.  meinore,  and  the  p^of  being  such  that  I  shicerely 

By  a  message   sent  to  both  Houses  om  the  beUeve  him  to  be  guilty,  I  prefer  these  reasons  for 

ttme  day  the  Governor  oaUed  their  attention  ^f  hX°  W  guilty  of  f.l«>hood  «id  lyimf.  whUa 

lotlie  fact,  that  the  senate  as  yet  could  do  no  transacting  busineas  with  membere  of  theLegbla- 

bnanesa,  the  constitution  fixing  the  number  of  ture,  and  other  offlcen  of  the  State. 
iu  members  at  twenty-four,  and  ordaining  that       8*  I  charge  Um  with  incompeten<7^^  inasmuch  as 

» majority  of  tho  House  constitutes  a  quorum,  ^\^»»  *^led  commissions  to  offloere  in  blank,  and 

whe4a8,;those  ^ho  had  now  presented  theml  ^t  nTrT^^'eTa^^^^  many 

N-lvea  as  Senators  were  twelve^  and  even  four  seats  of  the  Legislature  vacant,  before  the  members 

of  these  could  liave  no  part  m  the  business,  duly  elected  and  returned  had  resigned  or  their  legal 

they  having  been  appointed  to,  and  actually  term  of  service  expired.       ^      ^     ,        .   ,     . 

holding  offices,  whose  functions  the  constitution  .^i*  ^l,if!>,^R^"!JS^^  ^^ 

w^i«j    1         •  x*i.i       *j.-L  j.1.  f  a  taken  from  the  Dtate  Treasury  securities  ana  money, 

u*;lf  declares  moompatible  with  those  of  »en-  ^^^  ^\^  such  gecuriUes,  and  then  failed  to  return  a 

ators.  Among  these  four  was  George  J.  AldeiL  portion  or  all  of  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  to  the 

the  Secretary  of  State,  who  had  issued  the  said  Treasury. 

Jomt.prochimation^  declaring  the  vacancy  of  ^/^^^ereran^iJld'proSSe^^^^ 

h«  own  seat  m  the  Senate,  and  ordering  an  gj^^^  "JlSd^  pe?sonVfor  mSney  to  him  in  hand 

election  m  his  district  to  fill  it ;   and  Horatio  paid,  and  nominated  such  persons  to  the  Senate  for 

Jenkins,  Jr.,  who  was  County  Judge  of  Ala-  confirmation.    For  and  in  consideration  of  those  and 

chQs  and  Levy  Counties  many  other  crimes  and  misdemeanon  which  have 

A  bill  providing  for  a  per  diem  and  mileage  «>"^«  *?,  ™T  knowledge,  I  wk  at  the  hands  of  the 

♦a  k*     •  j\i:        **   X:        £^^y      •  1  ^^^"^r^  Assembly  the  impeachment  for  high  crimes  and  mis- 

0  be  paid  the  members  of  the  Legislature  for  demeanors  of  Hamson  Reed,  QovSmor  of  Florida. 

tbis  session  passed  both  Houses  soon  after  their  HOBATIO  JENKINS,  Js. 

Dieeting,  and  was  sent  to  the  Governor  for  his       Hereupon  the  House,  bv  a  vote  of  twenty- 

JiiTDatiire.    On  November  5th,  he  returned  it  fiy^  yeas  and  seven  nays,  '^'Eesohedy  That  Har- 

unsigned,  with  the  foUowing  message :  rison  ReNsd,  Governor  of  Florida,  be,  and  he  is 

Stats  of  Flobida,  Exxoutive  Ottiob,  )  hereby,  impeached  of  high  crimes  and  misde- 

Tallahassxx,  I/bvember  5,  1868.     )  meanors  in  office."    A  committee  of  three  was 

JilS  ^?^."i  ^  "?  reluctanUy  oompeUed  by  i^^  appointed,  who  proceeded  to  the  bar  of 

MS^'JSffls^'n;;:^^?  »a  'te  S^Ite,  and^  in  «f  n««»e  of  the  Ajmm- 

•Abm  to  proviS  forthe  pay  and  mileaie  of  the  bly  and  of  all  the  people  of  Florida,  impeached 

nembeiB  and  officers,  and  other  expenses  of  the  con-  Harrison  Reed,  Gk>vemor  of  the  State  of  Flor- 

^^Sjj**?-"    ,  „  ida,  of  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors  in  office, 

of  \h«*T!! i. ui*^  of  August  h«t,  the  two  Houses        ^  demanded  of  the  Senate  that  they  should 

/o^tdT^aSd^^n^r  ^dly^^^^^^  take  order  to  make  him  appear  before  that 

uutant.  It  waa  a  self-imposed  duty  at  members  of  the  body  to  answer  for  the  same,  and  announced 

Vol,  vuz.— 18     ▲ 
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that  the  A56eiDbl7  would  present  articles  of  pointed  Jonathan  0.  Gibbs,  a  neg;ro,  as  Secr^ 

impeachment,  and  make  them  good."  Another  tary  of  State,  in  the  place  of  George  J.  Alden 

committee  of  three  was  appointed  *'to  prepare  He  regarded  his  impeachment  as  not  in  ex- 

and  report  articles  of  impeachment  against  istence,  because,  when  the  committee  of  the 

Harrison   Beed,  Governor  of  Florida,  with  Assembly  formally  impeached  him  at  the  bar 

power  to  send  for  persons,  papers,  and  reo-  of  the  Senate,  and  the  Senate  entertained  the 

ords,  and  to  take  testimony  under  oath.^'    The  act  of  impeachment,  there  were  no  more  tbaa 

sergeant-at-arms  was  sent  to  serve  on  Mr.  Reed  eight  Senators  present.     On  November  Tth, 

^^  a  certified  copy  of  the  diarges  and  resolution  he  issued,  therefore,  a  proclamatioi^  declaring 

relative  to  his  impeachment;"  while  a  com-  that  he  was  rightfully  exercising  the  duties  of 

mittee  of  two  was  appointed'  **to  wait  im-  Governor,  and  should  do  so '*  until  the  judidsl 

mediately  upon  the  Lieutenant-Governor,  and  tribunals  of  the  State  determined  otherriee/' 

furnish  him  with  a  copy  of  the  resolution  in  Two  days  after,  making  use  of  a  power  ex- 

reference  to  the  impeachment  of  the  Govern-  pressly  given  the  Governor  by  the  constitution 

or,"  and  the  Clerk  ordered  to  ^*  deliver  to  the  of  Florida,  Mr.  Reed  addressed  to  the  Justices 

Comptroller  of   Public  Accounts,  the   State  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State  a  lengthj 

Treasurer,  and  the  Secretary  of  State,  a  certi-  communication,  wherein,  laying  before  them 

fied  copy  of  the  resolution,  as  passed  the  As-  the  journals  of  the  two  Houses,  with  their 

sembly,  relative  to  the  impeachment  of  Harri-  ofScial  proceedings  in  regard  to  his  impe&ch- 

son  Reed,  Governor."    This  being  done,  the  ment,  he  pointed  to  the  parts  of  the  constito- 

Assembly  adjourned  to  an  early  hour  next  tion  that  may  have  a  bearing  on  the  matter, 

morning.  stated  the  position  which  he  had  taken  in  it, 

In  the  evening  of  November  6th,  the  Lieu-  and  proposed  the  two  following  questions: 

tenant-Govemer,  who  in  this  capacity  was  also  i.  Whether  a  LegislatuTe  of  the  State  of  Florid^ 

president  of  the  Senate,  asserted  his  claim  to  oonBisting  of  a  **  Senate "  and  ^^ABaembly,!'  restra 

the  Executive  Department  and  the  exercise  of  ^ith  the  Ic^tive  authority  of  the  State,  has  con- 

the  functions  of^Govemor  by  the  foUowing  jA^X^o/^Tl^^^.^1'^^ 

proclamation :  2.  Admittiiig.  under  the  several  provisions  of  the 

ExKounvK  Chakbib,  Talxj^ssie,  Fla.,  )  ©onatitution  refeired  to,  that  »  Legislature  of  Ae 

^  3W^  6,  iks.     '  State,  oonaiatmg  of  a  Senate  and  fw^Wy.^^^y ^'f 

Whersas,  The  Assembly  of  Florida,  'aa  a  duly  V  gJf^^tT  w'^nvTnii^^n  ^^S^SiSJ  S 

g«u.edboky,inextrao^Tyaessiou:he^^^^  ^^J^^^  ^^^^^^^rZ^^^J^l 


administration  thereof  devolves  upon  the  Lieutenant-  °™^'  "^  fj*?^'^  ^^  ™  proceeaingB  ^»»  •""  ■ 

Governor :  ^  aforesaid,  m  reference  to  my  unpeadimenti 

JVow,  therefore,  1^  "William  H.  Gleason,  Lieutenant-  Upon  these  questions  he  requested  them  to 

Governor  ofthe  State  of  ilorida,  do  iasue  my  procla-  rfye  him  their  answers  in  writing,  and  urged 

mationtakmff  possession  of  the  Executive  Department  fJ"       *""**-"«"  «««tt«*o  ***    VYv    I:*«afmn  of 

of  the  government  in  all  its  parts.  ^^^^  to  ^o  8^  on  account  of  the  sitaation  oi 

I  hereby  call  upon  all  citizens  of  the  State  to  sup-  affairs,  saying:  "  I  am  continuing  to  act  as  tov- 

port  the  government,  obey  the  laws  of  the  State,  and  emor,  and  the  said  Gleason  is  also  assuming  to 

preserve  peace  and  quiet.  act  as  Governor ;   the  officers  of  the  State  do 

In  testimony  whereof  I  nave  hereunto  set  my  - 

r_    _  -I    hand  and  cauaed  the 

L^'  ■•J    to  be  affixed  this  6t 

A.D.  1868.  W ,  ^ . 

Lieutenant  and  Acting  Governor.  ministration  of  the  State  government  is  OJh 

\^}il^'^a^^lT\t^^^^Z''^fRf..f.  structed,  and  the  peace  and  welfare  of  thai 

Atteat-QKOBOE  J.  Aldbk,  Secretary  of  State.  wholeState  jeoparcOzed." 

On  November  7th  the  Assembly  adopted  a  Not  to  mention  upon  this  point  the  many 

resolution,  the  Senate  concurring,  to  ac^oum  occurrences  which  took  place  at  Tallahassee  in 

"  until  the  Tuesday  after  the  first  Monday  the  night  of  November  6th  and  in  the  foUow- 

in  January,  1869,  at  12  o'clock  m.  ;"  but  the  ing  days,  the  official  paper  of  November  12tn 

Senate  refused  to  concur,  when  Mr.  Gleason,  informed  the  public  as  follows:  " Thus  thenisi- 

assuming  now  to  act  as  Governor,  and  using  ter  stands  at  this  writing — Governor  Reea  oc- 

the  power  which  the  constitution  gives  the  cupying  the  Executive  Chamber,  and  Jonathaj^ 

Qx)vemor  in  such  cases,  sent  to  both  Houses  a  0.  Gibbs  occupying  the  Secretary  of  State  a 

written  message,   "declaring  the  Legislature  apartment  in  the  Capitol,  and  Governor  Gleason 

adjourned  to  the  first  Monday  of  January,  and  Secretary  Alden,  who  are  under  the  con- 

1869."  structive  charge  of  the  sheriflT,  performi^  their 

Governor  Reed,  however,  stood  his  ground  official  duties  in  apartments  at  the  City  Hotel. 

unmoved,  and  continued  to  perform  the  duties  The  paper  which  Governor  Reed  had  sent  w 

of  his  office,  having,  on  November  6th,  ap-  the  Supreme  Court  on  November  9th  was  com- 
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monicated  by  tbem  to  Mr.  Gleason,  who  an-  oonnt,  and  concludes:  *^We  are,  therefore,  of 

svered  that,  ^^  After  Oovemor  Readme  formal  the  opinion  that,  even  upon  the  assumption 

impeachment  bj  the  A88embl7,  and  the  recog-  that  the  proceeding  of  impeachment  is  not 

nition  of  himself  as  lieutenant  and  Acting  properly  ^*  legislative  business,"  and  that  it 

Governor  hj  both  bodies  of  the  Legislature,"  may  be  presented  at  a  called  session,  without 

the  Supreme  Oourt  had  nothing  to  do  in  the  the  actually-ezpressed  consent  of  both  Houses, 

matter,  and  he  therefore  '^  declined  to  submit  there  has  not  been  an  effective  impeachment 

any  qnestions  connected  with  the  matter  of  and  suspension  from  the  performance  of  offi- 

impeachment  to  their  honors."    On  November  cial  duties." 

16th  Mr.  Gleason  issued  another  proclamation,  Associate-Justice  O.  6.  Hart  entirely  agrees 
in  which,  after  detailing  many  reasons  to  show  with  both  of  the  others,  and  for  himself  con- 
that,  pending  the  impeachment,  Mr.  Reed  could  dcDses  the  whole  matter  in  this  sentence :  *^  Un- 
Dot  exercise  the  functions  of  the  Executive,  til  a  mf\)orit7  of  the  Assemblymen  and  Sena- 
and  that  they  must  be  performed  by  himself  tors  provided  for  by  the  constitution  assemble, 
he  coackded  as  follows :  there  can  be  no  Legislature." 

r    *i    r      T  wiv      TT  ni          T  •    *       *  ^^  writ  o^  fi'w^  warranto,  a  suit  of  ouster 

Jiair-^^wSo7S^o^^'rSu^?SSr^  was  instituted  Wore  the  supreme  Court  by 

proclamation,  declaring  that   said  Harrison  Beea,  tne  Attomey-treneral  agamst  Lientenant-Gov- 

b^veraor  of  Florida.  Is  deemed  by  the  constitution  emor  Gleason,  on  the  ground  that,  at  the  time 

•MderMTest,  and  diMiialifled  from  performing  any  of  his  election,  he  was  ineligible,  he  befaig  a 

«:"'.Slr"S;t5w.r.Si^fflSL*^1^^^^^  non-resident  of  FloHd^    He  denied  the  juris- 

have  devolved  upon  me :  diction  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  his  case; 

I  call  upon  all  citizens  to  aid  me  in  exercising  the  alleged,  moreover,  that  he   ^*  could  not  obtain 

poven  and  disehar^ng  the  duties  thus  devolved  justice  in  this  Oourt ;  *'  and  used  other  means 

apoQ  me  by  the  oonstitutioiL  and  to  put  down  the  to  escape ;  but  these  things  availed  not,  and  he 

Uwleunesft  and  anarchy  which  must  mevitably  ensue  v„«:„«  kJ^«  «..«T>f/^  «  ^^^^i,>  ^:»^a  (d^  <.i.^»r 

If  any  man  impeached  or  indicted,  however  exalted  ^^^^^  been  grant^  a  certain  time  "to  show 

[■'vsed 

jppointed  _       _  _   _  _      __       

K'.n-f  if  *^h*"  °^^  ^  '\*°**i  i^i^^^t^!:  claimii^'"that,  before^'rVcoMtricdoni'  thV  co'n^ 

liw  and  order  will  cease  to  exist.    Anarchy,  lawless-  ^xu^ffT?  ^p  ttiI-;^-  ««^  ♦!,«  g*„*«  ;♦«  Jp  aia  «^4. 

Qej",  and  riolence,  will  reign  supreme.    Against  such  Btitution  of  Florida,  and  the  State  itself,  did  not 

a  doctrine,  leading  most  certainly  to  su(£  dreadM  exist,  but  was  only  provisional,  and,   there- 

i^ralta,  I  call  upon  all  law-abiding  dtizens  to  sustain  fore,  that  Mr.  Gleason,  though  ineligible  by 

oe,and  stand  by  tie  constitution  and  laws  of  our  the  laws  of  Florida,  was  eligible  by  the  law 

''*'*'    Intestimon^whereoflhavehereuntosetmy  of  Congress  in  the  recoMtruotion  acte,  and  by 

r,     1   hand,  an<i  caused  the  great  seal  of  the  State  the  order  of  the  district  military  commander. 

^    ''J   to  be  ailLxed,  this  16th  day  of  November,  After  hearing  his  plea,  the  Supreme   Oourt 

A.  D.  1863.        WM.  H.  GLEASON,  rendered  against  him  a  judgment  of  ouster, 

R  .V  T  •    .       J^*°i®?S^  "S  ^^^  Governor.  u  restraining  him  from  performing  the  duties 

B-  the  Lieutenant  and  Actmg  Governor:  ^«  j  •  „x„^„^4.  r»««.^-«^«  »     tt«^«  ♦!,:«  v«  ^i^ 

Attcat-GaoaoE  J.  Aldeh,  Secretary  of  State.  o^  Lieutenant-Govemor."    Upon  this  he  filed 

a  writ  of  error,  resting  on  the  same  ground 

On  Xovember  24th  the  Justices  of  the  Sn-  with  the  plea  referred  to  above,  and  appealed 
preme  Court  gave  their  written  answers,  sep-  to  the  Supreme  Oonrt  of  the  United  States. 
mtiW,  to  the  first  of  the  two  questions  pro-  Chief-Justice  Randall  revising  to  sign  a  "  writ 
p-^ed  by  Governor  Beed.  They,  especially  of  citation,"  Mr.  Gleason  proceeded  to  Wash- 
two  of  them,  consider  the  subject-matter  at  ington,  where  he  obtained  of  Associate-Justice 
fen?th  and  thoroughly,  in  regard  to  fact  as  Miller  a  '*  citation  writ "  returnable  on  the  first 
»ell  as  law  and  precedents,  and,  though  they  Monday  of  December,  1869.  This  reinstated 
coDflder  it  from  different  points  of  view,  tdl  him  as  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Florida  for  the 
three  arrive  at  the  same  conclusion,  which  is  time. 

"nanimous.    Their  answers  were  published  in  The  election  ordered  by  Governor  Reed's 

^^v  papers  of  December  8d.    Associate-Jus-  proclamation  of  October  28th,  for  the  purpose 

^i?«  James  D.  Westcott  says :  **  It  is,  therefore,  of  filling  the  many  vacant  seats  in  the  Senate 

my  opinion  upon  the  facts  submitted  in  your  and  House  of  Representatives,  having  been  held 

n)mmanication  and  upon  the  authorities  and  on  December  29th,  and  the  vacancies  filled, 

pn?cedents  cited,  that  twelve  Senators  did  not  the  Legislature  assembled  on  January  5, 1869, 

^"D^titute  a  quorum  to  do  business;  and  hence  the  day  fixed  for  its  second  session  by  the  new 

''lat  there  was  no  Senate  within  the  meaning  constitution. 

>^  this  clause  of  the  constitution,  and  that  "a  Upon  their  meeting  in  January,  1869,  both 

i^sislatare  of  the  State  of  Florida,  consisting  the  Senators  and  Assemblvraen  seemed  anima- 

'f  a  Senate  and  Assembly,  vested  with  the  ted  by  a  quite  different  spirit  from  that  which 

^slative  anthority  of  the  State,"  did  not  guided  them  in  November,  1868,  in  reference 

'onrene  in*  extraordinary  session  under  your  to  Mr.  Reed's  impeachment.     Whatever  its 

Toclamatiou  of  November  8,  1868."  grounds,  they  now  regarded  it  as  not  existing, 

Chief-Justice  E.  M.  Randall,  concurring  fully  and  considered  Mr.  Reed  to  be  in  the  legal  pos- 

fl  thi^  discusses  the  matter  on  his  own  ac-  session  ofthe  Executive  office  of  Florida.  Intha 
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Senate,  wherem  Lientenant-Goyemor  Gleason  the  House  that  it  had  "appointed  a  oommittee 
was  presiding  again,  the  first  resolntion  offered,  of  two  to  wait  on  the  Govemor,  and  inform 
and  adopted  bj  a  vote  of  ten  yeas  to  one  nay,  him  that  both  Houses  are  organized  and  ready 
was  a  phunly-implied  condemnation  of  the  im*  to  receive  any  commnnication  he  may  wish  to 
peachment  proceedings,  as  follows :  make.''  At  noon  on  the  same  day  the  Senate 
JUmhed,  That  the  Senate  reoogmze  no  other  Joni-  entered  the  AMomUy  HaU  for  the  pnrpose  of 
nal  of  its  proceedings  for  thifl  session  than  the  Jour-  receiving  the  Governors  message,  when  the 
nal  conunencinff  Tuesday,  Jannaiy  5, 1869,  and  that  president  of  the  Senate  took  the  <£air,  the  Stai« 
aU  other  so-caUed  Jomnals  appeanng  in  or  attached  officers  and  some  others  being,  on  motion,  in- 
to, be  expunged  from  its  recordB.  ^^  ^  ^^  ^.^j^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^  occasioiL 

Before  the  voting  on  this  resolution,  another  A  committee  of  three  representing  each  House 

Senator  had  even  proposed  a  sabstitute,  though  having  then  been  appointed  by  the  chair  ^'to 

it  was  withdrawn,  declaring  that  "  there  was  wut  on  the  Govemor,  and  inform  him  that 

no  Legislature  convened  in  the  State  in  ex-  the  Legialatare  was  assembled  in  joint  meetmg 

traordinary  session  in  November  last."    As  to  to  receive  any  commnnication  he  might  wish 

the  House  of  Assembly,  where  the  impeach-  to  make,"  they  executed  their  missnon,  and  on 

ment  had  originated,  its  very  first  act,  upon  their  return  presented  to  the  Assembly  the 

its  meeting,  was  the  adoption  of  the  following  Govemor  in  person,  when  he  delivered  his 

resolntion :  message. 

Betol/otd^  That  a  oommittee  of  three  be  appomted        In  this  document  Mr.  Beed  speaks  hopefully, 

by  the  Speaker  to  wait  upon  his  Excellency  Harrison  and  exhibits  a  pleasing  picture  of  the  condition 

"Reed,  and  notify  him  that  the  Assembly  is  in  session,  ^^f  Florida,  especially  in  that  the  aninaosity  of 

to  mS^^  ^  "^'^^  ^^  commumcatiomi  he  may  wish  ^^^  ^.^^^  against  each  other  for  political  op- 
position had  lost  much  of  its  sharpness  and  in- 

On  the  first  two  days  of  the  session,  several  tensity,  and  their  minds  appeared  now  mntnalij 

resolutions  and  substitutes  were  indeed  offered  softened,  saying:   "Throughout  our  bdoved 

in  the  House,  purporting  the  appointment  of  state  violent  opposition  to  Federal  anthority 

more  or  less  numerous  committees  to  investi-  and  republican  government  has  ceased,  and 

gate  the  charges  preferred  against  Mr.  Reed,  ^11  classes  of  the  people  yield  obedience  to  the 

preparing,  as  it  were,  materials  for  future  im-  i^^g^    The  newly-enfranchised  citizen  of  color 

peachment,  if  there  was  cause ;  but  they  were  gits  side  by  side  with  his  white  fellow  in  the 

successively  postponed,  or  not  acted  upon,  till,  Oabmet,  the  halls  of  legislation,  the  jury-box, 

on  January  6th,  the  following  preamble  and  ^^^  q^  the  Boards  of  Commissioners— occupies 

resolution  were  adopted  by  a  vote  of  30  yeas  the  magistrate's  chair,  and  executes  the  de- 

to  5  nays :  crees  of  courts,  without  exciting  violence  or 

Whereat^  It  is  known  to  this  Assembly  to  be  jmb-  occasioning  asperity.    The  change  since  year 

lidyaUeged  that  HfliTison  Beed,  Governor  of  Florida,  igg^  session  is  marvellous,  and  calls  for  grate- 

Ih^'rffo^i^'b^ir"'"'  '^''^  ful  recognition.    Politick  antagonisms  still  ex- 

Retolv^  hy  the  Assembly  of  the  StaUof  Florida,  ist,  and  must  ever  exist  anaong  a  free  people; 


FioTida,  and  that  the  stud  committee  be  empowered  ,      j  j  j  vi.    a  AKitoA^'K^Ao*'!ri.^\^r«^-^«««^, 

and  authorized  to  send  for  persons  and  papers,  and  bonded  debt  at  $578,046.08,  and  her  resonrcMi^ 

take  testimony  upon  oath  in  the  premises,  and  that  chiefly  from  new   bonds  ana    the   estimated 

the  said  committee  be  required  to  report  tne  resulte  revenue  for  1869,  at  $525,000,  leaving  a  small 

of  its  investigation  at  its  earliest  convenience  during  balance  to  be  provided  for.     To  the  $182,000 

SlthT/^iSS^yiKeTd^rJ^r^r!''  "P"''  ?f  the  IJorid.  bonds  held  by  the  United  St*t« 

^  Indian  Trust  Fund  at  Washington,  he  opposes 

Even  this,  however,  had  no  result,  as  a  mo-  ^er  claim  of  nearly  or  quite  that  amount, 

tion  was  immediately  made  "  to  reconsider  the  against  the  United  States,  for  expenditures  in 

vote  pust  taken,  and  that  the  reconsideration  the  Seminole  war.    The  manner  of  paying  her 

be  laid  on  the  table,"  which  was  agreed  to.  current  expenses  in  scrip  seems  to  have  been 

As  each  House  separately,  amongst  its  own  highly  detrimental  to  the  State,  since  theGov- 

members,  condemned  the  impeachment  pro-  ernor  urges  the  necessity  of  forbidding  all  fur- 

oeedings,  and  recognized  Mr.  Reed  to  be  right-  ther  issues  of  scrip  and  aflBrms :  "If  we  once 

folly  exercising  the  functions  of  Governor,  so  resume  the  payment  of  all  expenses  in  cash,  as 

did  they  in  joint  action  together.    OnJanu-  they  accrue,  we  shall  reduce  these  expenses 

ary  7th  the  Assembly  adopted  the  following  from  25  to  60  per  cent.,  and  place  our  bonds 

resolution:  at  par."    He  concludes  this  subject,  saying: 

Resolved  hy  the  Aesemhly^  the  Senate  concurring,  *'*■  Wise  and  judicious  legislation  at  this  session 

That  a  oommittee  of  three  be  appointed  by  the  may  establish  the  fact  that  no  Southern  State 

Speaker,  to  act  with  a  similar  oommittee  on  the  part  »^«„^^  ;♦„  -^^„u:^„  :„  ♦i.^  rrT»i/Y«  nnAar  KAftAr 

of  the  Senate,  to  wait  upon  his  Excellency  the  dov-  resumes  its  position  m  the  Union  under  better 

ernor,  and  inform  him  that  the  Senate  and  Assembly  financial  auspices,  or  with  more  available  re 

are  oiganized,  and  ready  to  receive  any  oommuniciv-  sources." 
tion  that  he  may  be  pleased  to  make.  Qn  taxation,  he  recommends  the  establish- 

And  shortly  after  the  Senate  sent  a  message  to  ment  of  a  Board  of  Equalization,  in  order  to 
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secure  uniform  valiuition  of  property,  the  same  He  renews  the  recommendation  of  his  pre- 
olass  of  lands  being  now  valaed  in  some  conn-  vioos  message  "  for  the  amendment  of  the  con- 
ties  "  at  one-half  the  amount  it  is  in  others.'^  stitation,  by  strikmg  ont  Section  27  of  Article 
He  recommends  also  the  punishment  of  revenue  XV I."  This  section  provides  that  ^'  owners  of 
offieers,  ^^by  fine  and  imprisonment,'^  who  fail  property  sold  under  the  sequestration  act  of 
**to  make  returns  at  the  time  prescribed  by  'the  so-called  Confederate  Congress,  subsequent 
law."  to  January  10, 1861,  and  prior  to  May  1, 1865," 
There  being  above  ten  million  acres  of  the  are  entitled  ^^  to  file  a  bill  in  equity,  and  ob- 
State  dom^n  yet  undisposed  o^  and  several  tain  Judgment  against  the  State  for  all  damages 
miliicns  more  not  even  surveyed,  the  Governor  sustained  by  said  sale  and  detention  of  prop- 
calls  upon  the  Legislature  to  take  effective  er^." 

measures  for  making  such  vast  resources  avail-  Li  order  to  save  for  the  State  the  cost  of 

able.    As  the  best  means  for  arriving  at  this  printing  in  matters  which  are  brought  before 

resolt,  he  asks  them  to  invite  and  encourage  the  L^islature,  but  in  which  she  is  not  in- 

immigration  of  capital  and  labor  into  Florida,  terested,  the  Grovemor  recommends,  **  that  all 

specially  from  the  Northern  States,  even  by  biUs  introduced  for  private  or  local  purposes 

ordering  pamphlets  to    be   gratuitously  dis-  be  required  to  be  printed  and  fhrnished  at  tiie 

tributed,  exhibiting  distinctly  *^  the  resources  expense  of  the  parties  for  whom  the  benefit  is 

and  pecoiiar  advantages  of  every  portion  of  tiie  sought." 

Stat^"    In  this  connection  he  requests  them  There  seems  to  be  good  reason  to  hope  that 
to  iavor  the  promoters  of  a  State  Agricultural  Governor  Reed's  anticipations  concerning  the 
Society,  which  *^is  now  in  the  fall  tide  of  sue-  wel&re  of  Florida  will  be  realized, 
cessfal  experiment,"  and  to  encourage  them  by  FORCE,  Pbtis,  an  American  historian,  jour- 
eauaing  the  *^  reports,  transactions,  essays,  ad-  nalist  and  book-collector,  bom  in  New  Jersey, 
dresses,  and  other  like  papers  of  this  society  "  November  26,  1T90;  died  in  Washington,  Jan- 
to  be  pnbtished  at  the  charge  of  the  State.  nary  28,  1868.    When  a  child,  he  removed 
He  recommends  the  construction  of  two  with  his  parents  to  New  York  City,  where  he 
railway  lines,  the  one  surveyed  since  1857,  and  learned  the  printer's  art,  and  where  he  re- 
fer which  600,000  acres  of  United  States  land  mained  till  he  was  twenty-five  years  of  age. 
were  granted,  the  other  only  projected;  as  In  November,  1815,  he  became  a  citizen  of 
both  of  them,  by  connecting  most  important  Washington,  I>.  C,  and  five  years  later  oom- 
points  within  the  State,  and  facilitating  the  menced  the  publication  of  the  ITational  Gal- 
communication  with  others,  would  add  im-  endar,  an  annual  volume  of  statistics,  State 
meosely  to  her  population,  and,  of  consequence,  and  national,  which  he  continued  till  1886. 
to  her  traffic  and  general  prosperity^  Even  before  commencing  the  publication  of 
For  a  State  penitentiary,  Mr.  Reed  informs  this  work  he  had  begun  to  collect  books  and 
the  Legislature  that  he  has  obtained  from  the  papers  on  American  history  and  aCntiquities, 
proper  authorities  at  Wa^ngton  tiie  use  of  and  his  views  of  the  great  importance  and 
the  United  States  Arsenal  property  at  Chatta-  permanent  value  of  a  complete  collection  of 
hoochee,  where  nine  oriminals  are  confined  al-  every  thing  bearing  on   this   subject  were 
ready,  he  having  made  for  that  purpose  tem-  strengthened  and  increased  with  every  year 
porary  arrangements;  but  says  that  ^^provi-  of  his  life.    He  was  the  earliest  coUector  in 
sion  should  be  made  at  this  session  for  fitting  the  field  on  topics  connected  with  American 
up  the  buildings  with  cells  and  accommodations  history,  and  his  solicitude  to    obtain  every 
for  at  least  one  hundred  convicts."  thing  relating  to  the  subject  ended  only  with 
He  requests  them  also  to  provide  a  home  for  his  life.    In  1828  he  commenced  the  publica- 
friendless  and  helpless  persons,  either  by  taking  tion  of  the  ITational  Journal^  a  political  news- 
care  of  them  aU  in  one  common  building  at  paper,  which  was  the  official  journal  during 
the  expense  of  the  State,  or  of  the  counties  the  administration  of  John  Qnincy  Adams, 
from  which  lliey  severally  come,  or  even  by  He  continued  to  publish  this  paper  until  Feb- 
gnnting  to  each  of  the  counties  a  suitable  tract  ruary,  1880.    From  1886  to  1840  he  was  mayor 
of  State  land,  requiring  them  ^*  to  make  per-  of  the  city  of  Washington,  and  in  1840,  on 
manent  provisions  "  for  those  among  their  re-  the  organization  of  the  National  Institute  for 
spective  inhabitants  who  are  in  that  condition,  the  Promotion  of  Science,  he  was  elected  its 
In  regard  to  the  militia,  Governor  Reed  says  first  president    In  1888  he  made  a  contract 
that  the  presence  of  Federal  troops  rendered  with  the  United  States  (Government  for  the 
its  organization   xmnecessary ;    adding,    that  preparation  and  publication  of  a  Documentary 
^^  several  volunteer  companies  of  citizens,  both  History  of  the  American  Colonies ;  a  work  for 
vMte  and  colored,  had  been  enrolled,  and  had  which  his  careful  research,  and  his  already 
selected  their  officers,  but,  in  the  sensitive  con-  large  collection  of  newspapers,  pamphlets,  and 
dition  of  the  popular  mind,  he  had  deemed  it  official  documents  of  the  period  of  the  Revo- 
unwise  to  accept  these  organizations."    He  lution  and  the  years  which  preceded  it,  emi- 
bdieves,  however,  that  the  establishment  of  nentiy  qualified  him.    It  was  his  plan,  in  the 
republican  government  will  soon  take  a  firmer  inception  of  this  vast  work,  to  collect,  in  six 
footing,  ^*  when  a  thorough  enrolment  and  or-  series  of  six  or  more  volumes  each,  all  the 
ganization  of  the  militia  may  be  safely  had"  documentary  history  of  this  country,  from  its 
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disooverj  in  1492,  to  the  adoption  of  the  Fed-  chosen  profession),  and  had  procured  a  very 

eral  Constitution  in  1789 ;  bat  to  secure  the  large  number  of  books  printed  in  the  infancy 

more  read/  cooperation  of  Congress — since  no  of  the  art;  thus  he  had  nearly  two  hundred 

Srivate  means  were  adequate  for  such  an  un-  folios  and  quartos  printed  between  1467  and 

ertaking — he  commenced  with  the  fourth  1500,  most  of  them  remarkably  fine  copies,  and 

series,  covering  the  Stamp- Act  controversy,  several  himdred  volumes  illustrating  the  prini- 

and  tne  initial  history  of  the  American  Revo-  ins  of  the  sixteenth  century, 

lutioih  (1765-1775).    He  prosecuted  his  work  In  1866,  the  librarian  of  Congress  began  to 

with  so  much  vigor,  thi^,  between  1837  and  agitate  with  great  earnestness  the  question  of 

1844,  he  had  completed  this  series  in  six  folio  purchasing  this  vast,  valuable,  and  unique  li- 

volumes.    He  then  entered  with  equal  zeal  brary,  to  be  incorporated  with  the  library  of 

upon  the  preparation  of  the  fifth  series,  which  Congress.    Mr.  Force  had  hitherto  been  un- 

was  to  extend  from  1775  to  1778,  and  by  the  willing  to  dispose  of  it,  during  his  lifetime, 

summer  of  1858  had  published  three  more  but,  feeling  the  desirableness  of  having  it  kept 

volumes,  bringing  the  history  down  to  1776,  together  and  in  a  place  of  safety,  he  finally 

and  had  prepared  for  the  press  most  of  the  re-  consented  to  accept  from  Congress  the  j>nct 

mainder  of  this  series,  when  the  work  was  which  had  been  offered  by  parties  in  New 

suddenly  stopped  by  the  refusal  of  Mr.  Marcy,  York,  and    revised — one   hundred    thousand 

then  Secretary  of  State,  to  approve  the  vol-  dollars.    The  bill  making  the  appropriation 

umes  thus  prepared.    Mr.  Force  was  at  this  passed  through  Congress  without  an  objection, 

time  sixty-three  years  of  age,  and  this  unex-  and  in  the  spring  of  1867  the  library  was  re- 

pected  act  of  Secretary  Marcy  stunned  him.  He  moved  to  its  future  home.    But  the  loss  of  his 

could  not  be  persuaded  to  go  on  with  the  work,  accustomed  companions  preyed  upon  the  spiritd 

or  to  make  any  effort  to  have  the  Secretary's  of  the  venerable  old  man,  and  though  he  was 

decision  reversed.    Thus  it  came  to  pass  that  as  free  to  use  the  library  of  Congress,  and  hi« 

the  one  man  whose  knowledge  on  this  subject  own  collection  as  a  part  of  it,  as  if  it  had  still 

was  encyolopffidio,  and  whose  collections  and  been  in  his  possession^  he  gradually   pined 

notes  for  its  preparation  were  more  complete  away,  losing  his  appetite  and  strength,  home- 

than  any  other's  could  be,  was  prevented  from  sick  for  the  loss  of  what  had  been  the  ruling 

putting  into  available  shape  the  material  from  passion  of  his  life,  till  at  last  he  pa»ed  away 

which  our   early  national   history  must   be  quietly  and  peacefully. 

drawn.  But  though  Mr.  Force  never  resumed  FRANCE,  an  empire  in  Europe.  Emperor. 
the  studies  which  had  occupied  him  for  twenty  Louis  Napoleon  (Napoleon  IH.),  bom  April  20. 
of  the  best  years  of  his  life,  he  had  not  lost  1808;  chosen  hereditary  Emperor  by  thepUhu- 
his  interest  in  American  history,  as  the  publi-  cite  of  November  21  and  November  22,  1852. 
cation  of  four  large  volumes  of  historicsJ  (po-  Heir-apparent,  Napoleon  Eugene  Louis  Jean 
litical)  tracts,  of  the  Revolutionary  period,  and  Joseph,  bom  March  16,  1856.  The  area 
his  eager  investigations  of  all  points  of  the  amounts  to  209,428  square  miles, 
early  history  of  the  country,  fully  evinced.  A  remarkable  fact  in  the  movement  of  pop- 
Meantime  hjjs  accumulation  of  books  relative  ulation  is  the  decrease  in  the  agricoltoral  d^ 
to  the  history  of  America  went  on.  Five  triots.  It  appears,  from  the  tables  of  the  last 
spacious  rooms  of  a  large  building  were  occu-  census  (1866),  that  the  population  of  France  has 
pied  with  his  books  and  pamphlets,  the  former  increased  in  178  arrondissements,  and  dimin- 
numbering  over  twenty  thousand,  and  the  ished  in  185.  This  does  not  include  the  three 
latter  thirty  thousand ;  in  addition  to  these  he  departments  annexed  in  1860.  In  50  arrondisse- 
had  over  eight  hundred  volumes  of  news-  ments  it  has  even  considerably  advanced,  and 
papers,  besides  files  innumerable,  occupying  in  128  the  population  has  remained  stationary, 
the  entire  basement  o^  his  house.  He  had  in  The  specially  agricultural  arrondissements  hare 
person  or  through  his  agents  ransacked  the  suffered  a  diminution  of  two,  four,  six,  eight, 
bookshops,  and  the  farm-houses  and  garrets,  ten,  and  eleven  thousand  inhabitants.  Thus^ 
from  Mame  to  Savannah,  for  historical  books  that  of  Argentin,  in  the  Ome,  has  lost,  during 
and  pamphlets,  and  though  much  of  his  coUec-  the  twenty  years,  14,000  (in  1846  it  reckoned 
tion  was  procured  at  a  moderate  expense,  he  110,000,  and  in  1866  only  96,000),  and  that  of 
never  hesitated  between  paying  a  large  price  Y6soul  suffered  a  decrease  of  12,000  within  the 
for  a  valuable  book,  and  letting  it  pass  out  of  same  period.  On  the  other  hand,  all  the  ar- 
his  reach.  He  had  actually  mortgaged  his  rondissements  of  which  the  population  has  in- 
real  estate  to  obtain  the  means  of  malong  his  creased  possessed  either  important  towns  or 
collection  more  complete.  It  was,  of  course,  some  very  active  centres  of  manufacture.  In 
rich  in  autographs,  maps,  portraits,  and  en-  the  departments,  in  which  an  arrondissement 
gravings,  and  among  other  things  contained  a  includes  a  large  town  or  manufacturing  dis- 
copy  of  every  army  order  issued  by  the  War  trict,  and  in  which  there  are  also  agricidtaral 
Department.  But  it  is  not  so  generally  knowh  arrondissements,  we  find  that  the  population 
that  he  had  made  another  collection,  on  a  dif-  increases  in  the  former  and  diminishes  in  the 
ferent  subject,  which  was  more  complete  than  latter. 

perhaps  any  other  in  this  country.    He  had  The  following  table  exhibits  the  population 

a  passion  for  the  art  of  printing  (his  own  early-  of  each  department  (according  to  the  census  of 
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1866),  and  the  nnmber  of  deputies  to  wMdh  each  department  will  be  entitled  during  the 
next  Idgifllatiye  period,  which  begins  in  1869 : 


No.  of 
DupatlM. 

AJn. 871,648 8 

Aisne. 565,085 4 

AlHer 876,164 8 

Alpes  (Eaases). . .  .143,000 1 

AlpesfHaates)....  188,117 1 

Alpea  Mtfitimes  .  .198,818 2 

Aideche 887,174 8 

AidenneB 826,864 8 

Ari^ 250,486 8 

Aube 861,951 8 

Aade 888,686 8 

Aveyran 400,070 8 

Boache8-da-Shdne547,908 4 

CalvBdoi 474,909 4 

Cantal 887,994 8 

Charent^. 878,818 8 

Clureatelnf<grieiire479,559 4 

vucr.  .•••••....•■••  886,618  ..•.■••8 

Con^ze 810,848 8 

Cone 869,861 8 

C6te-d'0r. 888,768 8 

Cote-dn-Nord.....  641,210 5 

Crenae 274,057 8 

Dordogne 502,678  .••••..  4 

Doaba 898,078 8 

Drome 824,881 8 

Enre. 894,467 4 

£uTe^t-Loire 890,758 8 

Finutens 662,485 5 

Gtrd 429,747 4 

Gtroime  (Haute).. 498,777 4 


No.  of 


Gen 

Gironde 

Hteult 

nie-efe-Vilalne. . . . 

Indre 

Indro-et-Loire . . . 

Jura 

Landes 

Loire>etr-Oher. . . . 

Loire 

Loire  (Haute) .... 
Loire-infi&rieure. . 

Loiret 

Lot 

Lot-et-Garonne . . 

Lozdre 

Maine-et-Loire. . . 

Manohe 

Maine 

Mame  (Haute)... 

Maytnno 

Meurthe 

MeuBe 

Morblhan 

Moselle 

Nidvre 

Nord 1 

Oise 

Ome 

Pas  de  Calais .... 


895,698 8 

701,856 6 

487,845 4 

598,609 4 

377,860 8 

885,198 8 

581,886 5 

898,477 8 

806,698 8 

876,767 8 

587,108 4 

818,661 8 

598,598 4 

857,110 8 

888,919 8 

887,968 8 

187,868 1 

588,885 4 

578,899 4 

890,809 8 

850,096 8 

867,855 8 

428,887 8 

801,658 8 

501,084 8 

458,157 8 

848,778 t 

,898,041 9 

401,874 8 

414,618 4 

749,777 6 


No.  of 
Dopvtloa. 

Pnjde Borne....  571,690 6 

Pyr<6]i4e6  (Basses)  485,486 8 

Fyr4B4es(HanteB)  840,858 8 

^Jf^;^^^;  [  189,490 8 

Bhin(Ba8).' ."*.'.*..  588,970 4 

Bhin(Haut) 580,885 4 

Bh6ne 678,648 5 

Badne  (Haat)  ....  817,706 8 

Sa6ne-et-Loire. . .  600,006 5 

Sarthe 468,619 4 

SaToie 871,668 8 

Sayoie  (Haute)...  878,768 8 

Sehie 8,150,916 9 

Seine-InfMeure. .  798,768 6 

SeLne-et-Mame...  854,400 8 

Seine-et-Oise  ....  588,787 4 

Bdvres  (Deux)  . . .  888,155 8 

Somme 578,640 5 

Tam. 855,518 8 

Tam-efe-GaTonne .  888,969 8 

Var. 808,650 8 

Vauduse 866,091 8 

Vend^ 404,478 8 

Vienne 884,587 8 

Vienne (Haute)...  886,087 8 

Vosges 418,998 8 

Tonne 878,589 8 


Total 88,067,094 


898 


The  population  of  Algeria,  according  to  the 
census  of  1866,  was  as  follows : 


psoynrcES. 

K«^. 

NattToo. 

In   Ihi  E>* 
toMlihfiwt 

TelalorMl. 
U«dpoi»l>B. 

Algeria. 

Onm 

89,588 
71,528 
56,879 

108,088 
69,898 
78,636 

7,440 
5,887 
4,405 

800,060 
146,808 

Conitantine. . . 

189,910 

Kitire  nomads 

817,990 

851,050 

17,888 

486,278 
.8,484,974 

Total  popul 

Frencn  n 

Total  populi 

ation  exclusive  of  67,774  of 
Lilitanr 

8,981,846 

iitloninl861 

f  ■     ■ '    ' -   .  ■  1 

8,999,184 

The  population  of  the  colonial  possessionfl 
of  France  was,  in  1868,  reported  as  follows: 

Asu.— IndiA— Pondioherry,  Earikal,  Mahe, 

Yanaon.  Chandenugor  (1865) 875,068 

CoohinCnina— the  three  old  provinces.    508,116 
"              the  three  new  prov- 
inces (Yinhilong,  Chaudoo,  ana  H»- 
tien) ;...    477,000 

Possessions  in  Asia 1,806,179 

AmoA.'--Senegambia 607,898 

Gold  Coast 188 

Gaboon 186,000 

Island  of  Reunion  (1865) 207,886 

Islands  of  Mavotti  and  Mossi-Be  (1865)  20,717 

Island  of  St  IDurie  (1865) 6,110 

Possessions  in  AfHoa,  exclusive 

of  Algeria 1,028,844 

OcxAxicA.»New  Caledonia. 89,000 

Loyalty  Islands 15,000 

Marquesas  Islands 10,000 

Possessions  in  Oceaoica 54,000 


AjomoA.— St.  Pierre  and  Miquelon  (1865) . .  8,799 

Martinique  (1865) 189,109 

Guadaloupe  and  dependencies  (1865). .  151,594 

Guiana(1865) 85,488 

Possessions  in  America. 818,984 

Total  of  French  colonies 8,607,857 

Under  the  protectorate  of  France  are  the 
kingdoms  of  Cambodia  a,000,000  inhabitants); 
Porto  NoYO,  on  the  Gold  Coast  in  Africa;  Ta- 
hitif  Gambler,  and  other  islands  in  Oceanica, 
together  with  a  population  of  1,048.897.  The 
aggregate  population  of  colonies  and  countries 
under  the  protectorate  amounts  to  8,681,854. 
The  apparent  decrease  of  the  population  in  the 
colonies,  for  which,  in  1867,  a  population  of 
8,061,888,  exdusiye  of  the  three  new  provinces 
in  Cochin  China,  was  reported,  arises  from  the 
fact  that  a  census  in  Cochin  China  showed  the 
population  to  be  considerably  inferior  to  the 
former  estimates.  The  territory  of  the  Gaboon 
colony,  on  the  African  west  coast,  was  en- 
larged, in  1868,  so  as  to  extend  to  the  Femand 
Bay  River,  in  consequence  of  treaties  con- 
cluded with  the  kings  and  chiefis  of  the  Kamma 
and  the  Rembo. 

In  the  "Definite  Budget,  for  1867,"  the  rev- 
enue appears  as  2,166,188,049  francs ;  expendi- 
tures, 1,971,527,281  francs ;  deficit,  188,605,818 
francs,  which  will  be  met  from  the  new  loan 
of  450,500,000  francs,  contracted  in  1868.  The 
" Rectified  Budget,  for  1868,"  gives  the  receipts^ 
and  expenditures  each  as  1,981,995,692  francs ; 
but  126,701,850  francs  of  the  loan  of  450,500,- 
000  francs  are  employed  for  the  budget  of  ex- 
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tnordiiuiy  expenditure*.  The  bod^  for  1869,  ^^ 

w  rated  bj  the  Seiute  and  LegisUtive  bodr,  is 

w  follows:   Ee^lar  receipts,   1,700,W«,247;  8*«^ 1-?^  "i 

specie  bodiret  272,d59.763 :  eitraordiiMfy  bod-  ?*?*^^''**~ *^?2    .    ^^'>l 

get  102.<y5A787:  total  receipts.  1.995,404.666;  cw^ iJ/^        ^li 

UAaX  of  ezpenditorea.  2,128,340,645;  deficit,  AitillOT  .'.'.*."*.'.".'.*'.'.*. \" J.' .*.*       «r!95f    I    MJ» 

1/S2,935,979,  which  will  be  covered  by  a  por-  Ed^1h€«» 7>tf    i       »18 

tion  of  the  loan  of  440,500.000  francs.    The  MHi««7  Kqinp««e s,»4    '     r.Tift 

public  delitm  1868,  amounted  to  12,993.298,000  Admmiatntoon "-^»      ^ 

francs.  The  following  details  of  the  public  debt  Xotal  4D4.4S        90  KS 

in  Maj,  1868,  giren  b j  a  Paris  writer.  Lends  P16c,  — =^ '- ^^ 

are  interesting:  "The  public  debt  is  dirided  A '"Garde  Rationale  MohOe,'' which  will  num- 
into  three  parts— consolidated,  reduced  or  con-  ber  aboot  550.000,  was  to  co6peiate  for  the  d^ 
rerted,  redeemable  debt,  and  life  annuities,  fence  of  fortresses.  ooasCa^  and  frontiers.  The 
The  first  (consolidated)  is  composed  of  four  and  National  Guard  has  a  military  organizstioB, 
one-hall  four,  and  three  per  cent  rentes.  The  and  is  placed  nnder  the  Mhiistpr  of  Wsr.  It 
annual  interest  paid  on  the  four  and  one-half  comprises  250  battalions,  liaying  each  eigitt 
amounts  to  37,458,098  francs ;  on  the  four,  io  companies  of  2,000  men,  and  125  batteries  of 
not  more  than  446,096  francs;  and  on  the  200  men.  Together,  the  actire  army,  the  re- 
three,  to  not  less  than  305,900,742  francs;  total  serre,  and  the  National  Guard  number  l,35iV 
interest  of  the  funded  debt,  843,799,936  francs.  000  men. 

The  expense  of  the  redeemable  debt  consists       According  to  the  Fr»ich  ^^  Bine  Bo<^^^  pub- 

in  the  interest  of  capital  (sK  which  the  state  is  lished  in  January,  1869,  the  condition  of  the 

the  depositary,  such  as  caution-money,  interest  army  of  France  at  the  end  of  December,  186S, 

on  money  borrowed  annually  for  the  serrice  was  as  follows : 

of  the  Treasury,  and  periodical .  payments  for  Total  sTsiUble  militaiy  forees 1,»39.9^ 

the  redemption  of  dues,  or  for  territory  to  for-  Number  of  regulsr  troops 700*>i 

eign  govemmenU.    The  interest  on  caution-  Active  «nny  st  home. iTS.jK 

money,  of  which  the  sUte  is  the  depositary,  u         SitK™ jS 

amounts  to  8,700,000  francs,  and  which,  at  Totrf  in  active  Mrriee.*.*.'.*.".'.".'.*.'."!!*.!'.    448^1* 

^^^1^°*"  ^""'^Ax^  f^P'iJ?  ?^  ""^^^  ^^''       Tb«  French  fleet,  on  July  1,  1868,  was  com- 

^fi^^^»l\^^^^  the  htfge  number  posed  as  foUows:  Vessels  afloat,  360;  in  the 

gof  ftinctionanes  holding  places  for  which  they  course  of  construction,  92 ;  the  number  of  guia 

''L^^^J^^'^^^'^''^^}Y^''^^^^^^^  waa,  on  January  1,  1867,  6,784;  the  steamers 

^al^^^^'^J'Iv.^'^^^^''^I^''^rX^^^  together  had  706,241  horsepower.    Them- 

866  000,000  francs  at  tiiree  per  cent    The  pe-  rfne  force  consist^  of  72,403  men.     Of  the 

r^^^f  *LP»yj"«°t*/®°>  "S  ^«^^»  «>w>^nt  condition  of  the  fleet  at  the  dose  of  the  year 

to  248,882  francs  forthe  Sound  and  Belt  toHs,  the  "Blue  Book,"  published  by  the  GoTem- 

and  another  of  20,000  francs  to  Spam.    The  ^lent  in  Jannary7l869,  gave  the  foUowmgin- 

Dette  Vtag^s,  or  life  annuity,  is  of  several  fonnation-       -^^         '  ®  ^ 

^t'.JL'^^  ^^L'^f'^'l'S'^''        Thefleet^aacomposedontheaistDecembeMS.?, 

of  them  inaportant    First,  we  the  military  of  480  vesadB,  of  iJhkh  Ml  we«  steameis,  ^ith  a 

pensions,  which  amount  to  45,000,000  francs;  total  of  76,165  horae-power.    Then  an,  bender,  in 

the  second,  civil  pensions,  aa  fixed  by  the  law  course  of  completion,  afloat,  aeven  others  of  S.7l'> 

of  the  9th  of  June,  1858,  amounting  to  52,455,-  hoiae-power,  and  on  the  atoeka  31  more  of  UM 

000  fr^oc;  the  thW,  retiring  dfow«c«,Jr  ten:S't:;S',£?r?^^SffiJt^ 

superannuation  pensions,  amountmg  to  5,500,-  the  veaaela  which  form  part  of  the  new  fleet,  to  be 

000  franca.     Then  come  gratuities  to  old  sol-  oonatitated  in  aooordanoe  with  the  profjnxDme  ib 

diers  of  the  first  republic  and  empire,  which  course  of  ezeeation  ainoe  1857 ;  and  the  eeoond,  coos- 

are  set  down  at  2,700,000  franca;  civil  pen-  poaedoftheremamaof  theoldnavy  c«w^ 

^ons,  fixed  by  the' law  of  1790  ai  1,779%0  t^^^^  '^'^^TiJ^'^Lt,^ X^ 

francs ;  yearly  inaemnities  on  the  same  account,  that  oonatitutea  the  real  maritime  atrength  of  the  em- 

910,000  francs;  pensions  on  the  old  civil  list,  pire,  ooonta,  aa  completed,  814  ateamera  andlOeul- 

589,000  francs;  pensions  granted  by  way  of  ing-veaaela.     A  table  ahowar  l.  Iiwa-clads  to  ^ 

natfondrecomnense^^^^^^  gum  W  o^^^^^^^^^ 

on  account  of  the  Mont  de  MUan,   811,700  ere,  dSpatct-loata,  tender8,etc    4.  Ttanapoits, » 

francs ;  pensions  of  the  great  functionaries  of  of  various  sizes ;  and  finally,  the  two  training-ediook 

the  empire,  288,000  francs ;   and  some  other  one  for  ^nners  and  the  other  for  naval  pupils.  Oi 

less  important  items.    The  previous  budgeto  tbe  old  fleet  there  still  remain  17  ateamere  and  29 

comprised  the  dotation  of  llarshal  Pelissier,       Thf  wX  midertaken  forthe  erfai^ment  of  the 

but  which  ended  with  him.  buildmgs  and  increase  of  the  m^chaiScal  power  in 

The  army,  according  to  the  new  law  of  the  two  founderiea  of  Ruelle  and  Neven  have  been 

February  1,  1868,  consists  of  the  active  army  actively  pushed  forward.    In  the  latter  phwse  thw  ut 

Tt'X'  "T^"'  each  numbering  four  hun-  ^^^fe^'  ^h^set'r^liihSrm'^^ 

dred  thouaand  men.    The  active  army  is  com-  ^u  oourse  of  fabrication  of  huge  artilleiy. 
posed  as  follows-  The  pieoea  of  19,  S4  and  87  oentimetrea  (7i  to  lOi 
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is.)  caEbre  which  they  have  oompletod  are  already  in 
number  Bofficient  to  arm  all  the  iron-dad  TeBaels  oa- 
pable  of  immodiiitely  putting  to  aea,  and  the  Twttery 
of  the  ftigatea  ia  even  augmented  in  force  by  the  en- 
tire sabstitution  of  cannon  of  S4o.  for  thoae  of  19o. 
The  wooden  acrew-Teaaela  have  alao  had  thdr  mili- 
U17  Talne  incsfeaaed  by  a  new  armament  of  guoa  of 
16c.  and  19c.  of  the  most  recent  type.  Subjected  to 
nnmeroiu  trials  at  Gavrea  and  at  sea,  this  naval  weu)- 
on  has  giren  results  satiafactoiy  upon  the  whole. 
France  incessantly^  pursnes,  moreover,  Uke  other  na- 
tions, the  studies  intended  to  improve  it  in  augment- 
ing its  power.  These  experiments  seem  now  to  point 
more  partioukrly  to  a  profound  modification  in  the 
manufacture  of  gunpowder.  As  to  portable  arms,  the 
Naval  Department  nas  been  a]rea<]^  able  to  give  the 
moflketB  of  the  1866  model  to  its  sailors  and  soldiers, 
and  there  is  reason  to  hope  that  the  new  armament, 
ictivel/  axged  forward,  inll  be  veiy  soon  tenninated. 

The  special  commerce*  of  France  with 
America  and  some  European  oonntriea  was,  ill 
1866,  as  follows  (value  expressed  in  francs). 


The  movement  of  shipping  in  1866  was  as 
follows : 


FLAG. 

ABBIVALS. 

CLBiJUX0>8. 

VmmIi. 

VmmIi. 

rrmBM^ 

French. 
Foreign. 

11,885 
20,866 

2,090,000 
8,621,000 

12,660 
20,980 

2,208,000 
8,620,000 

Total. 

82,701 

5,711,000 

88,590 

5,882,000 

The  merchant  navy,  on  December  81,  1866, 
oomprised: 


Sailing-teasels 15,280 

Steamers 407 


915,084 
127,777 


OOUKTRnS. 


AUBIOA—- 

United  states 

Central  America 

Hayti 

Spanish  Colonies 

Braal 

Ajf^ntine  Bepoblio. . . . . 
UruFuay 

chii... 

Peru  and  £cuad.or 

U.  8.  of  Colombiia  and ) 

Venezuela. ) 

Other  American  States.. 

Total  America.... 

Great  Britain 

Bebiom 

Zollverein  and  Meek- ) 

lenboig \ 

Svitzerlaiid. 

IuIt 

Turkey 

Spain. 


Total  Europe. 


Amci, 

Aau, , 

OcBunoA, 

Algeria 

Other  Colonies. 


Total, 


baporta. 


191,900,000 
4,800,000 
24,800,000 
85,200,000 
67,100,000 
69,600,000 
85,700,000 
15,200,000 
26,200,000 

16,600,000 

8,200,000 


469,200,000 

687,800,000 
804,700,000 

196,200,000 

111,100,000 

284,800,000 

129,600,000 

68,000,000 


1,962,400,000 

99,000,000 

90,700,000 

100,000 

66,700,000 

106,500,000 


2,798,500,000 


178,000,000 
89,800,000 
8,100,000 
28,500,000 
81,800,000 
61,600,000 
84,600,000 
17,500,000 
26,400,000 

22,700,000 

11,000«000 


498,900,000 


1,140,600,000 
262,800,000 

187,000,000 

226,800,000 

280,600,000 

68,400,000 

128,700,000 


2,886,000,000 

71,200,000 

18,900,000 

6,400.600 

129,900,000 

78,900,000 


8,180,600,000 


The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  movement 
of  commerce  from  1827  to  1866 : 


TBABfl. 

L_.. 

wraoua.  eofuummBB, 

ClOOa  MltAU. 

lapottfc 

Kzporik 

baporte. 

IsHi. 

18W 

2,799.5 
2,641.8 
2,517.7 
1,888.2 
1,001.0 
776.0 
480.0 

8,180.6 

8,088.4 

2,815.7 

'  2,044.6 

1,204.0 

718.0 

521.0 

1,065 
659 
705 
670 
162 
150 
144 

554 

1885 

488 

Ann'l  sv'ge  1862-»65 
"          1857-'61 
"          1847-'66 
"          1887-*46 
"          1827-'86 

586 

469 

802 

68 

41 

*  ^  apedal  commerce  those  imports  are  understood 
vuch  are  Intended  for  oonsumptlon  in  France,  and  those 
oports  whldi  are  prodaoed  in  Fiance. 


Total 15,687       1,042,811 

Coasting-vessels 8,829  66,698 

All  official  report  of  the  ministry  of  Agricul- 
tare,  Oommeroe,  and  Public  Works  gives  the 
following  information  of  the  different  Hnes  of 
ndlway  working  at  the  dose  of  1867,  and 
their  receipts  during  the  year,  as  compared 
with  1866 :  The  total  length  of  railway  open 
on  the  8l8t  of  December,  1867,  was  15,669 
kilometres  (five-eighths  of  a  mile  each),  and  of 
which  7,524  formed  the  old  networic,  and 
7,809  the  new,  whOe  the  remaining  886  be- 
longed to  private  oompames;  the  extent  of 
lines  at  the  close  of  1866  was  14,580  kilome- 
tres, there  bdng  an  increase  of  1,189  kilome- 
tres in  1867.  The  total  receipts  in  the  two 
years  respectively  were  as  follows:  In  1867, 
old  network,  499,687,007  francs;  new,  153,- 
141,798  francs;  other  companies,  4,665,288 
francs— together,  656,494,088  francs.  In  1866, 
old  network,  469,894,060  francs;  new,  182,- 
462,882  francs;  other  companies,  8,834,001 
francs— together,  605,680,448  francs.  The 
augmentation  in  1867  was  consequ^ently  50,- 
813,645  francs. 

The  le^lative  sesrion,  which  had  been 
opened  in  NoTember,  1867,  closed  in  July, 
1868.  It  was  the  longest  since  1852,  having 
comprised  141  public  sittings,  whereas  that  or 
1867  consisted  of  89  only.  The  discussion  on 
the  budget  iJone  occupied  not  fewer  than  25 ; 
in  1867  the  debate  lasted  only  21.  For  the 
first  time  since  1852  the  Assembly  heard  nine 
ministers  take  part  successively  in  the  public 
disousdons,  M.  Kouher,  M.  Baroche,  M.  Pmard, 
the  Marquis  de  Moustier,  M.  de  Foroade  la 
Roquette,  Marshal  Niel,  Admiral  Rigault  de 
Genouilly,  M.  Duruy,  and  M.  Vuitry  coming 
forward  and  defending  their  departments.  One 
oidy,  Marshal  Yaillant,  minister  of  the  Em- 
peror's household,  took  no  part  in  the  labors 
of  the  Legislative  body.  The  Senate  met  84 
times  in  its  bureaux  and  66  in  general  sittings. 
The  former  had  to  examine  one  demand  for  an 
interpellation,  as  well  as  several  petitions,  pro- 
posing modifications  in  the  Oonstitution ;  they 
appointed  75  committees,  the  labors  of  which 
were  as  follows:  One  to  examine  a  S&natus 
C&neultum ;  oS  for  the  investigation  of  bills ; 
one  to  consider  a  demand  for  authorization  to 
prosecute  a  senator;  nine  to  prepare  reports 
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on  petitions,  and  one  charged  with  the  exam-  660,000,000  of  rente,  being  equal  to  a  capital 

ination  of  tiie  accounts  of  the  Senate.     The  of  fifteen  milliards  of  francs,  or  little  Bhort  of 

Assemblj  deliberated  on  a  Senatus  dynmUtum  thirty-four  times  the  amount  called  for.  Tb« 

relative  to  an  exchange  of  land  between  the  subscriptions   receiyed   at   Paris  and  in  the 

crown  and  private  individuals ;  voted  116  bills,  departments,  being  not  subject  to  redaction, 

among  which  were  B8  concerning  the  depart-  amount  to  8,141,170  francs  rente.   ThemoneTs 

ments,  communes,  or  private  individuals ;  and  deposited  to  insure  an  allotment  exceed  the  smn 

48  of  general  interest;  it  also  set  aside,  bj  the  of  660,000,000  francs, 

previous  question,  the  application  for  authoriza-  According  to  a  table  published  by  the  Paris 

tion  to  institute  proceedings  against  a  member.  EpoqtLS^  the  result  of  fiftj-two  partial  elections 

Among  the  most  important  acts  approved  for  the  Legislative  body,  which  have  taken  plar« 

during  the  session  belong  the  law  on  the  right  from  1868  (the  last  general  elections)  to  1868, 

of  meeting  and  the  law  on  the  press.    The  law  was  as  follows :  The  official  candidates,  irho 

on  the  right  of  meeting  was  adopted  by  the  in  1863  obtained  1,082,867  votes,  received  onij 

Legislative  body  by  209  yeas  against  22  nays ;  849,759,  while  626,290  have  been  given  to  the 

and  in  the  Senate  by  86  yeas  against  24  nays ;  opposition  aspirants,  in  place  of  807,295  in  1861 

and  the  law  on  the  press,  in  the  Legislative  T^&r^iovQ^  since  the  general  election,  and  in 

body,  by  242  yeas  against  1  nay ;  and  ip  the  nfty-two  circumscriptions  alone,  the  GoTern- 

Senate  by  98  yeas  against  27  nays.  (See  Fbanob,  ment  has  lost  182,608  votes,  while  its  opponentB 

Pbess  of.)  have  gained  218,000,  constituting  nearly  double 

The  execution  of  the  law  concerning  the  re-  the  number  they  obtained  five  years  back.  On 

organization   of  the  French  army  produced  examining  the  definitive  results,  it  is  fonnd  that 

considerable  trouble  in  several  places.    In  no  86  candi£ites  of  the  administration  have  beoi 

Slace  were  the  disturbances  so  serious  as  in  Bor-  elected  to  16  independents, 
eaux.  On  March  21st  a  numerous  band  pa-  On  March  l7thj  a  pamphlet  was  published  at 
raded  the  Rue  de  la  Tresorerie,  singing  the  the  imperial  pnnting-press,  under  the  title 
"  Marseillaise.'^  The  commissary  of  police  of  Lee  Titres  de  la  JDynastie  I^apoUanienne  (**The 
the  quarter  presented  himself,  and  attempted  Claims  of  the  Napoleonic  Dynasty''),  having  for 
to  take  away  a*  red  flag  carried  by  one  of  the  its  object  to  show,  among  other  facts,  that  in 
party.  A  scuffle  ensued,  and  the  commissary  1799,  as  well  as  in  1862,  tiie  imperial  djnastT, 
was  badly  knocked  about.  A  grocer,  who  without  upsetting  any  Government,  ascended 
came  to  the  aid  of  the  officer  of  justice  with  the  throne  of  France,  vacant  at  each  of  these 
an  iron  rod  in  his  hand,  was  disarmed  and  dates,  with  the  almost  unanimous  sanction  of 
beaten.  Subsequently  the  police  made  severid  the  people.  The  following  extracts  give  a  re- 
arrests. Li  the  St.  Nicholas  quarter  a  sergeant-  view  of  the  principal  elections,  which  elerated 
de-vUle  was  ill-treated.  On  the  22d  the  young  Napoleon  I.  and  Napoleon  III.  to  the  throne, 
men  ordered  to  appear  before  the  council  of  and  of  the  changes  which  have  taken  place  in 
revision  in  the  Place  Toumy  presented  them-  the  Constitution  of  the  Second  French  Empire, 
selves  with  big  carrots  in  their  button-holes  since  1862: 

and  in  their  hands.    These  pacific  emblems  of  ,^            ,.          ^          .,     .  ,   ,  ^.    •  laK 

Affriculture  threw  ridicnlft  nnon  tha  nr^nAAd.  The  opposition  to  the  presidential  election  mis» 

agncmti^e  tnrew  micuie  upon  tne  proceea-  ^^^  been  1,918,841  votes;  on  the  20th  of  December. 

ings,  and  provoked  great  guffaws  from  the  issi,  it  had  declined  to  641,861  votes.   Agaiitft  th« 

crowd.    The  police  showed  themselves  m  great  creation  of  the  empire  the  na^rs  were  only  258,145. 

force  everywhere,  and  many  agents  went  about  But  that  whioh  Uiis  exposition  above  all  sett  foitb, 

in  plain  clothes.    In  the  Place  Toumy  a  picket  b,  thatsix  times  within  hdf  a  century  the  Njpote 

of  regukr  troops  was  obliged  to  aid  the  flice  t&,  'T^e'^rAa'^o^^^^^e^M 

These  disturbances  of  the  21st  and  22d  took  the  sune  historical  cyde :  both  have  rescued  FriMc 

place  subsequentiy  to  the  trial,  on  the  20th,  by  from  chaos ;  each,  three  times  acclaimed,  held  oiBce 

the  tribunal  of  correctional  police,  of  three  for  a  limited  period,  soon  prolonged,  ud  hoth  toot 

young  men  arrested  for  singing  the  "  MarseU-  ^^  ?«»*«  <^5  a  throne  which  they  found  vaoint,  im 

1  JJoTti  «^T«rt5««  t<  \r\^^  la  p«,x«w:r««  »rll  ♦C.  consulate  and  the  presidency  both  merged  in  the  em- 

laise    and  crymg    Vive  la  Repubboue    on  tiie  pi,^_^  ^^iq^e  gpectade  in  history  at  filfy  ye«n»  mte^ 

19th.     One  of  these,  who  excused  himself  for  val.in  spite  of  so  many  events  that  intervened  to  keep 

carrying  a  red  flag  on  the  ground  that  he  had  it  down.    The  will  of  the  people,  like  a  river  sto- 

seen  one  paraded  in  the  streets  on  the  day  be-  lowed  up  by  rand,  bursts  forth  &om  tiie  low  toj«' 

fore,  which  nobody  interfered  with,  w«  een-  2!;Zr^4r"lle"5.^2l^^?1'^'^^^ 

tenced  only  to  four  days'  imprisonment;  but  an  echo  to  the  plOiscite  of  1804.     The  4,O0O,000of 

the  two  others,  one  of    whom  publicly  ha-  voters  which  amazed  the  historians  (of  the  Fint£m- 

rangued  the  mob  and  spoke  against  the  army  pire)  increased  to  8,000,000 ;  and  he  who  was  called  w 

months'  and  one  montii's  imprisonment.  Ws  person  hereditary  with  elective  rigiu.  Jrm 

In  August  M.  Magne,  the  Mmister  of  Finance,  1799  to  1804  Napoleon  received  10,000,000  of  saffraees- 

addressed  a  report  to  the  Emperor  touching  the  From  1848  to  1868  Napoleon  received  ^>^i!^.^^ 

success  of  tiie  loan  of  440,600,000  francs,  which  vpte»-80,000,000  of  voting  papers  w^«o  br  we 

the  Government  had  made.    The  report  states  S^^fd?^?!^"         ""      <^tle-deeds  of  the  KaiHh 

the  number  of  subscribers  to  the  loan  at  781,292,  i^  the  measires  which  followed  the  2d  of  Vtctor 

and  the  aggregate  of  their  subscriptions  at  ber,  it  may  have  been  seen  that  the  Frince-Presiaeot 
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did  not  eonfine  himself  to  aj^plj  to  the  nation  for  ex-        The  ratifioations  of  the  treaty  oonclnded  be- 

f^a^t^^'^S^^tVurS^^  *^^^  ^^^^  "^^  **^®  kingdom  of  Siain  were 

astern  o?^i^mment  ippropriate^tTthe^  pemlnent  exchanged  in  due  form  at  Bangkok  on  the  24tii 

reqairementsoftheoountxT.  Heonlyoonaentedtoun-  of  JNoyemoer,  1867>     On  the  following  d^M. 

dertake  the  burden  of  leading  the  destinies  of  France  Duchesne  de  Belleoourt  laid  before  the  King 

._.!_        ^,.,  _.^  ..^  .  .,_.-...  .-  .      .     —     »eror  Napoleon. 

and  declared 


explicitly  stated  nor  more  unanimously  fuliilled.   The  ^^**  ^^  '^^  resolved  to  neglect  nothing  to 

pnndplea  whence  the  Constitution  is  derived  were,  secure  the  good- will  of  the  European  govem- 

UiereK»re.  the  result  of  a  freely-consented  compact.  ments. 

fied'liith^T^^S^Ji^^f^^  ^^  *^®  ^^^  ^^  "^^^  *  ^^^^^  outpost  of 

g^asTi^e  ^p'i^ements :  it^^iT  We^ble?^The*ISl  twenty-five  soldiers,  at  Rach-gia,  Oochm  China, 

peror  openly  proclaimed  that  fact  as  early  as  the  81st  J^^  surprised  by  a  roving  party  of  1,000  Anam- 

of  Deoember,  1861,  when  he  sidd  he  intended  to  inure  ite  robbers.     Only  one  of  the  soldiers  escaped 

the  oountiv  to  the  wise  practice  of  hberty.    Let  us  with  his  life,  when  this  news  reached  the  gar- 

add,thatthedeci^ofj!JovemW2^^^^^  rison.    Five  days  afterward,  an  expeditionary 

letter  of  Januaiy  19, 1867,  have  flilfllled  that  promise,  i  *  »»w  **«j »  «»w»  «*  w^  ou  vAp^««>u«^uw  j 

The  Constitution  ofthe  14th  of  January.  1863,  has,  ^o^ce,  increased  by  bodies  of  native  mihtia, 

it  is  known,  become  the  ConstitnUon  of  tne  empire,  who  volunteered  their  services,  was  sent  out 

The  change  effected  in  the  form  of  government  has  to  pursue  the  perpetrators  of  the  massacre, 

resulted  in  abrogating;  or  amending;  several  artides  ,ipon  whom  thev  inflicted  severe  loss, 

which  were  no  longer  m  harmony  with  the  new  state  '^a*  ♦v*  ^^a  ^*   a«.»:i  ♦k-.  ^^«««i  ,^w^^w>^^  ^9 

of  things.    It  has  appeared  to  us  useless  to  pomt  out  „  ^*  ™  S?^.<^\.^P"^  1^^.®?°®^;]^°^™  ^^ 

these  <£tterences.    ThA  intelligence  of  the  reader  will  France  m  Turns  broke  off  diplomatic  relations 

at  once  supply  thai  want.  with  the  Government  of  the  Bey.    The  diffi- 

re-solt 
so 

in , ^^ ^ ^ 

ourselves  to  mentioning  the  most  important,  and  enu-        The  ^*  Blue  Book,"  published  by  the  Govem- 

mersting  Uie  great  measures  which  have  been  their  ment  in  January,  1869,  remarks,  with  satisfac- 

aWt  immediate  consequence.  tion,  on  the  conclusion  of  the  labors  of  the  in- 

we  will  mention  (1)  the  act  which  has  made  public  *^-««*io>«oi  ^^«».v.:»«:^.«  ^«  ♦k-b.  1wv»»^<..».  ««^ 

in  tho  papers  the  debates  of  the  Senate,  and  hi£  per-  temational  commission  on  the  boundary  quee- 

mitted  the  reproduction  in  txUnto  by  shorthand  of  tion  between  France  and  Spam.    These  labors^ 

the  discussions  in  the  two  Chambers;  (2Uhe  sending  which  have  continued  for  fifteen  years^  were 

of  numsters  to  the  Chambers  by  special  delegation ;  brought  to  an  end  at  the  very  time  when  the 


nation,  hills  which  appear  to  it  to  be  defective ;  (6)  the  debt  with  the  Italian  Government,  interrupted 

yot'mgofthebudffetDylarffe  sections;  (6)theaDan-  by  the  events  of  which  the  Boman  frontier 

donment  by  the  Einperor  of  the  power  of  opening,  in  ^as  the  theatre  last  year.    The  arraugement 

S:^;S^.S^t;^(W'".VTatt«o^?£  concluded  then  w«,  satU&ctory  to  .the  Gov- 

press ;  (8)  the  hiw  on  coalitions,  and  (9)  finally,  the  ©rnment  of  the  Pope.    The  attempt  smoe  made 

bill  which  Is  now  hefore  the  Legislature,  and  whose  to  suspend  its  effects  afforded  an  occasion  to 

object  is  the  right  of  meeting.  the  Cabinet  of  Florence  to  deckre  its  firm  de- 

bpS!  W^th^^woJ^  of*thS*C^tiuit^n*'whi^  """^  ^  ^^^^  *^^®  engagements  to  be  respect- 

uSdTitsXto  eve^ movement  of  Ubcrty,I2i<iTrhich,  ^\,^^  ^^^  approval  given  by  the  Italian 

in  this  lespect,  has  been  an  innovation  aa  hardy  as  Parliament  to  the  declarations  of  the  mmister 

fruitful.    To  appreciate  the  liberal  character  of  this  is   regarded  as  unequivocal  testimony  of  a 

Constitution,  we  have  only  to  comj)are  it  with  the  hetter  state  of  public  feeling. 

Constitutions  of  precedmg  monarchies.  jl^^   following   paragraph,  in   the    "Blue 

An  imperial   decree  in  the  MoniUur  an-  Book,^'  relates  to  the  Eastern  question.    After 

noonced  the  abrogation  of  the  eighteenth  arti-  mentioning  the  difficulties  attending  it,  and 

de  of  the  commercial  treaty  between  France  the  necessity  for  Europe  to  maintain  the  state 

and  Mecklenburg.    The  concessions  accorded  of  things  as  established  by  treaties,  it  says : 
by  the  ZoUverein  to  France  were  a  reduction 

to  20f.  of  duty  on  the  100  kilogrammes  of  wine  Thus,  when,  in  presence  of  the  oomplications 

in  casks  and  bottles,  and  to  20  per  cent,  on  ^^l''}j''^'Zx    ^2t^  the,  Turkish  Government 

v^Bsu  auxA    1.  vvi                \     v'i.  and  the  Cabinet  of  Athens,  m  consequence  of  the 

cotton  tissues,  light,  transparent  white  or  pre-  Candiote  question,  PrussU  took  the  initiative  in  a 

pared,  and  8£  75o.  on  vanous  other  articles,  proposition  for  submitting  to  the  powers  which 

Another  decree  approved  of  the  declaration  signed  the  treaty  of  Paris  the  diflbrence  which  so 

sijnied  2l8t  February,  1868,  between  France  "eriously  menaced  tiietranauiUi^  of  the  East,  we  did 

^A  T*«iw    ^^^^ iZ.L  «-:«^irv«^   .^^^^.^A   *«  Jiot  hesitate  to  recommend  that  combination  to  all 

Mid  Italy,   ooncemmg  privileges  grMited  to  the  courts  interested.    We  have  had  the  satis&ction 

French  subjects  m  Italy  and  Italian  subjects  in  of  seeinff  it  acoepted.    Already,  in  the  mean  time, 

France.    The  subjects  of  either  country  shall  the  good  offices  rendered  by  a  ship  of  the  Imperiid 

be  respectively  exempt  from  all  service  in  the  Navy  in  the  Greek  waters  had  prevented  all  danger 

army,  navy,  national  guard,  or  mUitia,  from  aU  Sf  *£  i™«»«diate  conflict  between  the  naval  forces  of 

\»A'  '  1    ■''  "»"y»»~  6i*»i**,  V*  >u«a>v.«,  "^u*  ou  »^^fJJ3y  ju^  Greece.    Since  then  a  conference  met  in 

jadicial  or  mumoipal  functions,  forced  loans,  p^^.    Thanks  to  the  spirit  of  conciUation  wltii 

aud  muitary  requisition*  which  their  labors  were  carried  on,  the  plenipoten- 
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tkries  aflTfMd  on  the  principle  of  mtenuitionaL  right,  exception  of  Rassia  and  the  two  Mecklenbuns, 

mid  the^fcmperor'i  Government  wiU  soon  be  able  to  had  weighed  down  joumaliBm  in  France  a^ 

muke  known  the  definitive  reeult  of  the  anucable  in-  ^««„^„*S4  u-    vl-u'tv  ~L-t*k  ^« V  aT^  i 

tervention  of  the  poweM.  prevented  its   healthy  growth  and  develop- 

The  relations  between  France  and  the  United  "Jf^*-     ^^^^T^l'^^^jL^l.^^r^ 

States,  according  to  the  "Blue  Book,"  have  P^J!"  JP^?^  JJLj^  ^T^  ""L^"  ^^l 

continued  to  be^ordial ;  and  the  French  Gov-  ^t^ ,r^Jl!i^,.''^  T  i?^*^""**;  T 

emment  had  no  hesiti^tion  in  seconding  the  I^^JJ  V""  ^^^ ''P*''''^ '!i''^''KV  "l!^^ 

efforts  of  the  Washington  Cabinet  in  re^b-  T'^t^^'T  ""VliFT^  ^-^  ^J^^^'S^ 

lishinff  Deace  betweOTTSDain  and  the  reDnhliM  departments,  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  1868, 

of  t^e  P^ml         ^    ^^^  ^   ^^  repubUcs  j^^  ^^  ^^^  poUtical  journals  than  small  ofr 

.                ^.      J  t   ^          .V    A      .       r^  ^^^  OP  Bemi-omdal  sheets,  all  attempts  to  itan 

As  was  mentioned  last  year,  the  Amencan  Gov-  {nAar^TtAan*^  ^^  r^T^x^tA^tJ,  *^««%a«ki  ^l^rA^n  i^n 

emment  having  again  proposed  its  mediation  be-  J?    ^2^5    v  <>',?PP<>8}**?^  papers  havmg  been 

tween  the  belligerents,  we  thought,  as  well  as  Eng-  thwarted    by  the  minister   or   the  prefects, 

land,  that  the  muntenanoe  of  our  previous  offers  Even  in  the  largest  proviocial  cities  of  the  em- 

mif^ht  become  an  embarrassment  for  the  Cabinet  to  pire,  such  as  Lyons,  Marseilles,  Bordeaux,  Lille, 

rJSii«7l  ^^!^^^  ^y^^""^?^^  ^^  "!f^  *¥  Toulouse,  Nantes,  and  Rouen,  the  condition  of 

arrangement  which  all  the  neutral  powers  desired,  xv^  «I™,v-«a«^L.«„  «,«-  -T  ^«*vi«,-ki*  tv.* 

WelSet  no  time  m  declaring  that  our  propositions  ^?®  newspaper  press  was  so  deplorable,  that 

should  not  be  an  obstacle  to  the  success  of  the  these  seven  cities^  with  an  a^egate  popoU- 

American  mediation,  and  desiring,  above  alL  the  r»-  tion  of  upward  of  1,800,000  mhabitants,  luid 

establishment  of  peace,  which  became  still  more  on  the  1st  of  January,  1868,  only  eleven  dailr 

necessary  after  the  calamities  which  occurred  on  the  Tj«„ft-«  with  a  t/»tAl    nirMiUtion  of  1ms  thm 

coast  of  the  Pacific,  we  are  disposed  to  support  the  ???^^  .  *   TtH   ^"^^tJ^?®^  ^^  '^  ™" 

measures,  from  whatever  quarter  they  come,  that  130,000  copies.     Only  in  Pans,  where  the  m- 

appear  most  likely  to  attain  that  ftvorable  result.  perial  Government  could  not  entirely  disreg&ro 

As  a  fresh  proof  of  its  friendly  sentiments  ^ y^l^^X^J^^^.^"^ It 

toward  the  two  republics  in  the  Booth,  the  fross  Ia^  of  Pebroary  17, 1862,  were  not  * 

Jteh^r^^^r^^tTt  "''""*"  *"""  o^  «»?  m«i  XWced  wii*  of  the  op™»ti«. 

The  "Blue  A"  in  conclusion,  thus  refe«  ^ oS;£? SJf  ??5?aSS'£^^"f S 

to  the  remonstrances  of  France  on  behalf  of  ^"Isj^iwI™^  ^L^  A  u- J^««^^,i  1.1^  ia 

the  native  Christians  of  Jap^:  J^Si^-TA'tt.fp^'^Xu:; 

emment,  which  resolved  to  exact  the  strict  execution  ^^^^  ^^^  aggregate  circulation  of  aU  the  diuly 

of  treaties,  will  not  pass  the  limit  which  these  acts  political  Journals  published  in  Paris,  on  the  1st 

mark  out  for  it,  and,  in  order  to  avoid  exceeding  its  of  January,  1868,  fell  short  of  800,000  copies; 

S^i!5?'  i*  ^  ^^""^  7'^^t^^  i!^x}^  sympathies,  gad  the  profito  of  even  the  most  suocessfiil  of 
Hardly  had  the  struggle  which  he  had  entered  upon  tx^^^  a£m^  «,/»v  •«  ♦i*^  qzi^Im  »^a  TAktrti 
with  the  Tycoon  b?en  ended  than  the  Mikado  pro-  *^.^  dailies,  ^  such  as  the  ^J^^^\^^*l 
hibited  to  his  Bubjects  the  exercise  of  the  Christian  vith  respectively  forty  and  thirty  thonfland 
religion,  and  an  edict  imposed  severe  penalties  on  subscribers,  and  with  a  heavy  advertising  pa- 
ths Japanese  Christians  who  reftised  to  abjure  their  tronage,  remained  comparatively  insigniOcant 

f  Aerty%*rjro?e^iS?tCr^  whl^r'thJv  ^°  ^^®  celebrated  letter  which  the  Emperor 
are  authoftxed  to  residef  containing  Ao  stipulation  of  Napoleon  had  addressed  on  the  19th  of  im- 
a  nature  to  justify  the  active  intervention  of  the  ary,  1867,  to  M.  Rouher,  the  Minister  of  buie, 
Christian  powers  in  favor  of  Japanese  subjects,  we  he  had  promised  that  ^*  a  law  should  be  pro- 
limited  outBelves,  as  well  as  the  Cabinets  of  Wash-  posed  for  assiirninff  the  jurisdiction  over  of- 
mgton  and  London,  to  tendermg  counsels  of  modera-  a.„^.-  ««<»««-4.  ♦>»«.  ^.^o.  i«».<.  «*^in.;«rAiT  in  thfl 
tion  to  the  Government  of  the*^ Mikado,  and  repr^  fences  against  the  press  laws  exclusively^  tde 
senting  to  him  that  hie  reverting  to  the  errors  ofthe  correctional  tnbunals,  and  thus  suppress  tfie 
past  would  affect  the  consideration  he  was  held  in  by  discretionary  power  of  the  Gk>vemment  i^® 
other  nations.  We  cannot  affirm  that  a  power,  which,  semi-official  organs  of  the  imperial  Gk>vemmeDt 
perhaps,  owes  a  part  of  its  prestige  to  tiie  influence  had  added  to  this  letter  comments  evidently 
of  theocratic  ideas,  will  at  once  consent  to  recon-  "!!lJ^:r*  X!^JrZnZS^J^Z^ 
aider  an  act  so  graVe ;  but  we  may  be  permitted  to  prooeedmg  from  official  sources,  and  pronuffl^ 
hope  that  the  measures  of  renression,  already  less  m  the  most  emphatic  and  unequivocal  manner 
cruel  than  those  enforced  in  former  times,  will  be  that  the  imperial  Gk>veniment,  besides  the  re- 
more  and  more  mitigated  in  practice  until  such  time  forms  granted  to  the  political  joumsb  of  the 
as  they  faU  into  complete  desuetude.  ^^^^r^  ^  t^^  Emperor's  letter,  would  at  the 
FRANCE,  THE  Pbbss  of,  in  1868.  The  year  earliest  moment  submit  to  the  Senate  and 
1868  is  of  special  importance  in  the  history  of  Oorps  L^gislatif  an  act  mocUf^ng  many  of  the 
France  as  regards  the  newspaper  press  of  the  most  burdensome  paragraphs  of  the  Pros  Lsv 
country.  For  sixteen  years  past  the  Draconic  of  February  17, 1852,  and  thus  place  France,  in 
Press  Law  of  February  17, 1862,  with  its  sys-  this  respect,  too,  on  a  footing  of  equality  with 
tern  of  eommuniqiUi,  warnings,  previous  au-  the  most  liberal  states  on  the  European  Con- 
thorization,  stamp-tax,  caution-money,  and  all  tinent. 

those  illiberal  features  which  rendered  it  in  For  a  long  time,  notwithstanding  the  moet 

every  respect  more  oppressive  than  the  press  urgent  appeals  of  tJie  organs  of  the  opposition, 

laws  of  any  other  European  oountry,  with  tiie  these  promises  remain^  unfulfilled,  and  ap- 
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prehensioiis  that  the  impoitmiities  of  the  re-  great  many  oppodtioii  deputies  in  distriots 

flctionarj  party  at  the  imperial  court,  which  Uien  repreeented  by  conseryattve  adherents  of 

was  known  to  be  bltt^ly  hosUle  to  the  reforms  the  second  empire.    Many  of  the  department 

which  the  Emperor  had  granted,  might  induce  prefects  added  to  the  reluctance  of  the  nugor- 

him  not  to  redeem  his  promises,  were  constant-  ity  of  the  Corps  L^slatif  by  their  protests 

ly  gaining  ground^  although  the  semi-official  against  the  new  press  law,  which  they  asserted 

jouraals  from  time  to  time  tried  to  reassure  the  in  their  reports  to  the  Minister  of  the  Interior 

public  by  asserting  that  the  delays  in  the  pub-  would  give  fresh  vitality  to  the  revolutionary 

lication  of  the  draft  of  Uie  new  law  arose  solely  (L  e.  anti-Bonapartist)  element  in  the  country, 

from  the  profoond  and  protracted  discussions  and  greatly  lessen  their  influence  over  the  elec- 

to  which  we  examination  of  all  the  questions  toral  body  in  the  provincial  districts.     The 

bearing  upon  the  subject  had  given  rise  in  the  reactionary  club  of  the  so-called  Arecu[ian»y 

meetingsof  the  impenal  Cabinet  and  the  Ooun-  embracing  upward  of  one  hundred  members 

cil  of  State.    They  pointed  also  to  the  oompar-  of  the  Corps  ii6gislati^  resolved  at  one  time  to 

atirdy  lenient  course  which  the  Minister  of  vote  for  the  rejection  of  the  entire  law ;  and 

the  Interior,  the  Marquis  de  Lavalette,  had  been  the  reactionists  at  the  imperial  court  were  in- 

parsuing  toward  the  raris  papers  since  the  pub-  cessantly  dinning  into  the  ears  of  Napoleon  III. 

lication  of  the  imperial  letter  of  January  19,  that  the  ^^  revolutionists  '^  would  use  the  new 

1867.  law  as  a  powerful  engine  for  overthrowing  his 

At  length,  in  the  early  part  of  January,  1868,  dynasty. 
the  Government  submitted  the  new  press  law  In  the  mean  time,  however,  the  opposition 
to  the  Corps  L^gislatit    This  law  provided  in  Journals  had  thought  better  oi  the  matter,  and 
its  first  paragraph  that  the  French  press  should  deemed  it  advisable  to  accept  the  new  law, 
be  free,  but  subjected  it  in  its  subsequent  sec-  which  was,  after  all,  a  slight  progress  toward 
tions  to  so  many  oppressive  restrictions  that  liberty ;  and  when  the  committee,  to  which  the 
the  independent  and  Uberal  Journals,  with  one  draft  of  the  new  law  submitted  by  the  Govem- 
accordf  pronounced  it  utterly  unsatisfactory,  ment  had  been  referred,  after  a  very  long  de- 
and  even  went  so  &r  as  to  declare  that  it  was  lay  finally  reported  it  back  to  the  Corps  L6gis- 
very  doubtfhl  if  the  existing  state  of  a£flftirs  was  lati^  they  urged  their  political  friends  in  the 
not  preferable  to  the  condition  in  which  the  Legislature  to  vote  in  such  a  manner  as  to  se- 
new  law  would  place  the  French  press.    While  cure  tiie  adoption  of  the  law,  without  regard 
the  new  law,  it  is  true,  put  an  end  to  the  discre-  to  its  illiberal  features.    The  amendments  pro- 
tionary  power  of  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  posed  in  the  report  of  the  committee  added  to 
and  the  prefects  of  the  departments  over  the  the  oppressiye  character  of  the  law.    The  non- 
political  press,  and  abolished  the  system  of  au-  authorization  clause  in  regard  to  the  establish- 
thorization  for  those  who  wished  to  start  news-  ment  of  new  printing-offices,  the  reduction  of 
papers  or  establish  printing-offices,  it  proposed  the  stamp-tax,  and  other  liberal  features,  had 
no  reduction  of  the  burdensome  caution-money,  been  struck  out  from  the  drafts  submitted  by 
lessened  the  still  more  burdensome  stamp-tax  the  Government,  and  in  their  places  had  been 
hot  very  slightly,  fixed  the  fines,  which  the  inserted  paragraphs  rendering  the  position  of 
correctional  tribunals  wercp  empowered  to  im-  political  editors,    correspondents,  publishers, 
pose  upon  editors,  publishers,  and  printers,  for  and  printers  of  newspapers,  more  precarious 
the  most  trifling  press  offences,  at  the  most  un-  and  difficult  than  before, 
heard-of  rates^  and  added  to  the  existing  press  The  debates  on  the  press  law  in  the  Corps 
regime  so  many  new  and  odious  features,  that  L^gislatif  were  exceedingly  stormy.     The  op- 
EmiledeGirardin,  editor-in-chief  of  ZaXtW^  position  orators  fought  its   oppressive  para- 
indignantiy  pronounced  the  new  law  a  ^^  hate-  graphs  step  by  step,  but  did  not  succeed  in 
fal  trap  "  {un  piSge  odi&ux)y  and  the  first  im-  wresting  any  concessions  from  the  conservative 
pulse  of  all  the  opposition  papers  was  to  call  majority,  and  giving  a  more  liberal  character 
upon  the  representatives  of  their  party  in  the  to  the  important  law.    On  the  contrary,  the 
halls  of  the  Corps  L^gislatif  to  reject  the  law  so-called  GuiUoutet  amendment,  which  was 
in  toto.  carried  by  a  very  large  m^ority,  in  rendering 
The  minority  of  the  Corps  L^gislatif,  on  its  more  stringent  the  responsibility  of  editors,  re- 
part,  did  not  seem  to  be  very  anxious  to  pass  porters,  and  publishers,  in  regard  to  articles 
the  new  law.    Largely  composed  as  it  was  cf  written  about  the  affairs  of  private  persons, 
ultra-conservative  members,  it  was  seriously  added  another  most  burdensome  feature  to  it. 
dissatisfied  with  what  few  additional  liberties  At  the  final  vote  on  the  law  it  was  carried  by 
the  new  law  granted  to  the  press,  especially  an  overwhelming  majority,  only  seven  of  the 
with  the  section  which  permitted  every  fVench-  Arcadians  voting  against  it ;   the  majority  of 
man,  of  good  repute  and  in  the  full  possession  the  colleagues  of  the  latter,  yielding  to  the  ur- 
of  his  ci^  and  political  rights,  to  estaUish  po-  gent  wishes  of  the  Government,  had  voted  for 
litical  journals  without  previous  authorization  the  law.    The  Senate  passed  the  law  likewise, 
on  the  part  of  the  Government.  It  was  thought  though  not  without  gloomy  predictions  on  the 
that,  in  consequence  of  this  paragraph,  liberal  part  of  many  of  its  reactionary  members ;  and 
journals  would  spring  up  in  iJl  rand  districts,  on  the  11th  of  May  the  law  was  promulgated, 
and  by  their  infiuence  secure  the  election  of  a  The  following  circular,  which  M.  Pinard,  the 
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IGnuter  of  the  Interior,  issaed  a  few  days  af-  It  must  precede  the  oohlicetioa  of  the  Joorail  Vrit 

terward  to  the  prefect*  of  the  several  depart-  !«•*  *^^,1^^»  "P^  ?"» ?*  •''?!W^  ^V^ 

the  important  changes  wmcn  it  introdnced  in  tion  only  gircs  the  right  of  publishing  a  journal  to 

the  legal  condition  of  the  political  jonmals :  thoee  who  are  at  the  same  time  Frenehmen  and  of  M 

ace,  and  in  eigoyment  of  4heir  dril  and  poUtiol 

M.  LS  Fm£wwTz  In  realiang  the  promise  of  Jannaiy  lights.    The  dedaration  onee  reoeiTed,  yon  Trill  de- 

19, 1867,  the  new  press  law  pots  an  end  to  the  discre-  liver  a  receipt  to  the  declarant,  and  yon  will  emplor 

ttonaiy  power  of  the  administration.    The  necessity  the  fifteen  <uiys  elapsing  between  the  dedarBtion  tul 

of  previous  anthorixation  and  the  disotplinary  powers  the  expiration  of  the  teim  fixed  for  publication  in 

of  the  minister  are  at  the  same  time  aboushedC  Hence-  yerifying  the  oapad^  of  the  dedannt.    Tou  irill  de- 

fortb  the  press  will  only  have  as  its  judges  the  jodgea  maad  for  this  purpose  bulletin  No.  S  from  the  jodi- 

of  eveiy  citizen.    It  wul  no  longer  be  nnder  tatelage.  dal  file  at  the  public  prosecutor's  office  in  the  ak-b- 

Hencefoith  it  is  incumbent  upon  the  Guardian  of  lant^s  original  domiciL  Tou  will  first  eommanicate  to 

the  Seals  to  give  detailed  instructions  to  the  pubUo  me  the  dedaration,  and  ultimately  Uie  evideDce  tou 

prosecutors  as  to  the  execution  of  a  law  which  only  will  have  gathered  as  to  the  dediarant  in  the  mm 

maintains  the  repressive  action  of  the  tribunals  tow-  of  this  examination. 

ard  the  press.    iBut  if  the  part  of  the  administration  The  deposit  of  two  copies  of  the  joomal,  as  pn- 

is  profoundly  changed,  it  remains  none  the  less  con-  scribed  by  Artide  7.  sludl  be  made  at  Paria  at  the 

siaerable ;  it  is  transformed  and  does  not  disappear,  ministry  of  the  Intenor.    In  the  departments  it  must 

What  is  this  part  as  toward  the  judicial  authority  f  be  made  at  the  prefecture  in  the  chief  town  of  the  de- 

What,  as  toward  the  writer  f    In  what  degree  shall  partment,  at  the  subprefecture  in  the  chief  tovn  of 

you  concur,  as  administrative  power,  in  the  mplica-  the  district,  and  at  the  mairie  for  other  towm.  One 

tion  of  the  new  law  t  Brief  explanations  will  suMce  to  of  these  two  copies  must  be  sent  immediately  b^  the 

settle  upon  these  three  points  the  character  and  the  prdfet,  the  sub-pr^et,  or  the  mayor,  to  the  mioiiti? 

nature  of  your  intervention.  of  the  Interior  (departmental  press-office).    Aiim- 

When  tnejadidal  authority  has  to  begin  a  prosecu-  ilar  deposit  is  reouired,  by  line  second  pan^ph 

tion  having  a  political  character,  it  is  essentially  de-  of  Artide  7,  for  the  office  of  the  pubheproeecntor. 

sirable  tlMt  it  should  be  in  s^freement  with  vou.    It  In  towns  where  there  is  no  tribunal  of  first  instAQce, 

alone  has  to  dedde  the  question  of  legality,  out  you  this  deposit  must  be  made  at  the  mairie,  and  the 

will  often  have  to  give  ^oor  opinion  as  to  the  Question  mayor  must  immediatdy  send  to  the  public  pTosecc- 

of  opportuneness.     This  situation  implies  toat  fre-  torsoffioethe  two  copies  of  this  second  deposit.  Yon 

quent  relations  and  an  understanding  will  be  more  will  be  good  enough  to  watch  that  these  various  de* 

than  ever  necessary  between  you  and  uie  public  min-  podts  are  made  with  the  greatest  regularity. .  The 

istiy.    It  also  requires  that  you  should  not  point  out  more  liberty  is  extended,  the  greater  tne  necessity  for 

any  artide  to  the  bar  without  having  previously  re-  the  surveillance  of  the  Oovemment. 

ferred  it  to  me,  and  that  you  should  xeep  me  fully  Eyeiy  manager  of  a  journal  shall  be  authorized, 

acquainted  witn  the  phases  as  well  as  the  results  of  when  he  may  request  it,  to  have  a  printing-office  n- 

eveiy  prosecution.  served  ezdusively  for  printing  his  newspaper.    The 

Toward  the  writer,  who  does  not  come  under  the  Legislature  has  not  yet  settled  the  question  by  the 
appHcation  of  the  repressive  laws,  you  have  a  double  monopoly  of  liberty  of  printing  and  publishing,  but 
duty  to  fulfil — the  duty  of  surveilJanoe  and  the  duty  it  has  desired  that^  previous  to  tnis  definitive  solution, 
of  good  relations.  The  duty  of  surveiUanoe  is  indis-  the  journalists  mijght  always  be  certain  of  having  i 
pensabletoplace  you  in  a  position  to  rectify  erroneous  printer.  It  promises,  henceforth,  an  anthoriiatioD, 
facts.  The  more  the  control  of  the  press  is  extended  and  the  Government  would  not  be  able  to  refase  it 
to  the  acts  and  intentions  of  the  authorities,  the  more  either  to  the  manager  of  the  industrial,  the  liteniji 
it  becomes  important  to  establish  its  truth.  Tou  have  or  the  purdy  political  journal  Furtneimore.  thu 
at  your  disposal  either  the  eommuniqtt^.  a  direct  re-  printing-office  could  not  be  diverted  fh)m  its  object. 
ply  to  the  journal  that  has  led  the  public  into  error,  it  is  created  for  no  oth&r  purpose  than  to  secure  the 
or  the  contrary  asserted  insertion  in  another  joumaL  free  establishment  of  the  journal.  It  must  only  pnnt 
These  two  methods  of  rectification  possess  no  serious  that  journal  itself,  or  any  thing  forming  an  essentul 
vfdue  save  when  they  are  made  use  of  immediately,  element  of  its  publication,  as  prospectus,  poster^ 
They  only  strike  the  mind  of  the  reader  when  they  postage  bands,  subscription  lists,  and  receipts,  it 
put  on  a  orief,  a  taldng  form,  when  they  avoid  the  could  not  go  beyond  this  without  encroaching  upon 
warmth  of  controversy  and  the  length  of  discussion,  establishments  now  in  existence,  and  whose  monop- 
They  should  confine  tnemselyes  to  correcting  the  er-  oly  is  still  maiatained  by  law. 
roneous  figures  of  the  inexact  fact.  As  previously.  This  arrangement  shows  you,  K,  le  Pr^fet,  the  bb- 
you  will  be  good  enough  to  submit  to  me  m  advance  end  intentions  animating  the  Emperor's  OovomueQt 
every  oommuniaui  together  with  the  artide  by  which  and  the  Corps  Ldnslatif  m  this  matter.  If  the  Lepsia- 
it  is  called  fortn.  The  duty  of  good  relations  is  the  ture  holds  that  the  manager  of  a  journal  should  si- 
best  means  of  defence.  It  compromises  neither  the  ways  find  a  printer,  it  is  a  lo^cal  and  legitimate  con- 
dignity  of  the  Government  nor  the  independence  of  seouenoe  to  favor  the  establishment  of  new  p^o^ 
the  writer.  You  will  understand  how  to  keep  up  and  publishing  offices  wherever  it  might  be  justmw 
these  relations  with  all  those  who  shall  address  them-  by  serious  needs.  Thus,  in  making  proposals  to  me 
selves  loyally  to  you.  When  essential  questions  do  upon  this  point,  you  will  have  to  taike  into  aocouut  fii 
not  divide  us,  these  relations  may  often  prove  the  the  same  time  tne  guarantees  candidates  must  ofl«S 
cause  of  voluntary  rectifications.  In  bringing  men  and  the  degree  of  utility  the  issue  of  new  pnvileges 
closer  toge^er,  they  may  bring  ideas  doser  also ;  would  present  in  certain  localities.  v  •  r  t 
they  may,  at  any  rate,  obtain  more  justice  in  appred-  1  confine  myself,  M.  le  Pr^fet,  to  these  °p^^JJ' 
ating  intentions ;  they  may  cause  private  wounds  to  planations.  It  would  be  useless  to  revert  to  the  owfr 
be  avoided,  and  may  take  ft-om  controversy  that  ag-  arrangements  of  the  decree  of  Februaiy  17,^  l^H 
gressive  character  which  sometimes  separates  men  which  still  remain  in  vigor,  and  over  the  e«>OTtionoi 
more  widely  than  the  contradiction  of  prmdples.  which  you  have  watched  up  to  this  dav.    ShpuW  iw 

You  will  have,  M.  le  Pr^fet,  to  assist  in  the  applica-  stamp  ri^ht  disappear  in  some  cases,  shodd  »  be  re- 

tion  of  the  law  by  watching  over  the  execution  of  strioted  m  others,  the  application  of  these  arrang^ 

three  new  regulations.  These  refer  to  the  dedaration.  ments  comes  more  especially  within  the  P^.^*^"^'*.*, 

to  the  deposit,  and  to  the  authoriaition  of  special  the  Minister  of  Finance,  who  will  instruct  nis  ag^n^ 

printing-offices.  upon  this  point.                                                   ,  * 

The  dedaration  is  to  be  made  upon  stamped  paper.  No  change  is  imported  either  into  the  amount  v 
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the  nntion-^noney  or  into  the  roles  aooompanying  its  rectional  Tiibnnal  of  Paris.    The  worst  fears 

Mjinent.    You  will  have,  m  formerly,  to  place  the  ^f  the  opposition,  in  regard  to  the  servility  of 

decbinnts  in  a  position  to  deposit  at  the  office  of  the  xu^^   ^^zJL^*ir^*,Ji    ir^A^^    ^r^.^    «n/v«^    ♦!»«« 

Treasurer-GeneW  of  your  <fcartment  the  caution-  ^^  correctional  jndges,   were    more    than 

money  to  which  they  are  subjected,  and  you  will  vermea.    A  prosecution  Of  a  newspaper  be- 

tnnsmit  the  receipt  of  the  pajment  to  the  Finance  fore  them,   with  very  rare   exceptions,   was 

Minister.         PmABB,  Minister  of  the  Interior.  equivalent  to  a  condemnation,  and  the  sen- 

No  sooner  had  the  new  press  law  been  pro-  tences,  as  a  general  thing,  were  so  severe  as 
mnlgated,  than  a  great  many  new  papers  were  to  create  the  most  marked  dissatisfaction  in 
started  both  in  Paris  and  in  the  departments,  the  minds  of  the  people.  Despite  the  fines 
Up  to  the  Ist  of  July,  1868,  sixty-four  new  and  imprisonments  imposed  npon  editors  and 
journals,  mostly  weeklies,  had  been  established  printers,  the  tone  of  tne  Liberal  papers  grew 
in  the  departments,  and  seven  new  dailies  and  daily  more  independent;  and  at  the  beginning 
tventj-three  new  weekly  papers  in  Paris,  of  November,  when  the  Government  tried  to 
A  verj  noteworthy  fact  was,  mat  most  of  these  prevent  them  from  advertising  subscriptions 
new  papers  were  organs  of  the  most  advanced  for  the  erection  of  a  monument  in  honor  of 
wing  of  the  Liberal  party.  Public  opinion  in  Baudin,  one  of  the  illustrious  victims  of  the 
France  was  evidently  awakening  from  its  long  coup  cTStat  whose  humble  grave,  imtil  then 
torpor,  and  not  a  few  of  the  newly-established  unknown,  nad  been  recently  discovered,  the 
papers  used  a  more  defiant  language  toward  whole  independent  press  of  Paris,  with  one 
the  Government  than  had  been  heard  for  long  accord,  bade  defiance  to  the  Government  and 
years  past.  These  audacious  sheets  were  so  refused  to  obey  its  behests.  The  prosecutions 
eagerly  read  by  the  people,  that  some  of  them  which  were  instituted  in  conseauence  of  this 
obtained  in  the  course  of  a  few  days  a  truly  bold  attitude  against  the  Beveil,  the  Tmyi>i^ 
oiormous  circulation.  Especially  was  this  the  the  Journal  ds  PariSy  the  Avenir  Nationaly 
case  with  La  Lanteme,  a  weekly  politico-satir-  and  other  leading  ioumals,  resulted  in  severe 
ical  paper,  whose  wonderful  success  marks  an  sentences  against  their  editors  and  publishers; 
era  in  the  history  of  French  journalism,  and  but  these  sentences  had  been  wrung  from  the 
which  immediately  found  a  great  many  rivals  correctional  tribunal  only  by  the  peculiar 
and  imitators,  none  of  which,  however,  were  construction  of  the  old  Law  of  General  Secu- 
able  to  gain  an  equal  degree  of  popularity,  rity ;  and  in  sevend  other  cities  of  France, 
Ld  Lantemej  issned  every  week  in  pamphlet  especially  in  Clermont  and  Oastres,  editors 
form,  consisted  entirely  of  spicy  little  para-  were  acquitted  on  the  same  charges  on  which 
graphs  written  by  Henri  Bocnefort,  a  young  their  Parisian  colleagues  had  been  convicted. 
journalist  of  strongly  democratic  viewfi,  whose  Besides,  the  language  which  the  counsel  of  the 
satirical  attacks  and  mots  upon  all  the  "  dark  prosecuted  Journalists  used  at  these  trials  in 
spoCa ''  of  the  Second  Empire  were  greatly  criticising  the  coup  d^Stat  and  Bonapartism  in 
relished  by  vast  numbers  of  French  readers,  general,  was  so  scathing  and  bitter  that  public 
The  first  nine  issues  of  La  Lantcme  reached  opinion  became  greatly  exasperated,  and  when 
the  enormous  aggregate  circulation  of  1,166,-  M.  Pinard,  the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  who 
000  copies,  and  its  subscription  list  was  rapidly  had  been  the  soul  of  these  press  prosecutions, 
increasing  when  the  heavy  sentences  imposed  made  himself  and  the  Government  an  object 
upon  the  editor  and  proprietor  by  the  Sixth  of  ridicule  by  the  vast  display  of  military 
Chamber  of  the  Ck>rrectional  Tribunal  of  Paris  precautions  on  the  8d  of  December,  in  order, 
camed  M.  Henri  Bochefort  to  remove  the  of-  as  he  pretended,  to  nip  in  the  bud  a  contem- 
fice  of  the  paper  from  Paris  to  Brussels,  and  plated  rising  of  the  revolutionists,  the  Emper- 
Aiz-la-Ohapelle,  where  it  is  now  issued  alter-  or  dismissed  him  on  the  18th  of  December  in 
^elj,  and  where  every  week  upward  of  one  a  somewhat  abrupt  manner,  and  appointed  in 
hundred  thousand  copies  of  the  Lanteme^  his  stead  M.  de  Forcade,  who  is  generally  he- 
printed  on  very  thin  letter-paper,  are  sent  in  lieved  to  be  in  favor  of  a  more  liberal  and 
s^ed  envelopes  to  the  subscribers  of  the  moderate  course  toward  the  press. 
paper  in  Paris.  Among  the  other  noteworthy  events  which 

Of  the  numerous  imitators  which  La  Lan-  took  place  in  the  affairs  of  French  journalism 

^^  found  among  the  other  newly-established  in  1868  is  the  change  which  the  Monitour  Uhi- 

Paris  papers,  La  Cloche,  edited  by  Ferrayus  «^wZ  underwent  toward  the  dose  of  the  year. 

(Louis  Ulbach),  and  Lc  Diable  d  Quatre^  edited  Already  in  the  early  part  of  1868  the  Emperor 

)l  Villemessant,  Lockroy,  and  other  eminent  Napoleon  had  ordered  his  Minister  of  State  to 

joamalists,  were  the   most   successftil ;    La  take  steps  for  severing  the  connection  of  the 

Ckcke  reaching  a  circulation  of  eighty  thou-  Government  with  the  Monitcv/Ty  which  had 

^d  copies,  and  Le  DtdbU  d  Quatre  selling  been  its  official  organ,  as  well  as  that  of  all  the 

about  sixty  thousand  copies.  preceding  rSgimcs,  and  for  establi^ing  a  new 

The  increasing  boldness  with  which  the  official  journal.    M.  Bouher  and  his  colleagues 

organs  of  the  opposition  criticised  many  acts  vainly  tried  to  dissuade. the  Emperor  frx)m  his 

of  the  Government,  led  to  a  large  number  of  purpose,  and  the  eflfbrts  of  M.  Dalloz  on  the 

prosecntions   of  liberal   papers.      Especially  part  of  the  proprietors  of  the  Mbniteur  re- 

nnmerons  were  the  press  trials  which  took  mdned  equally  unsuccessful.    In  the  autumn 

place  before  the  Sixth  Chamber  of  the  Cor-  of  1868  active  preparations  were  made  for 
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establishing  the  new  official  journal,  which  lost  over  ten  thonsand  of  them  in  the  conne 

was  to  bear  the  name  Moniteur  Qffieiel*    M.  of  the  jear.    Its  adyertising  receipts  are  over 

Dalloz  appealed  to  the  courts  to  eigoin  the  eight  hundred  thousand  francs  a  year.    U 

Minister  of  State  from  applying   the  name  Fiaaro^  Yillemessant^s  paper,  a  gosapj,  bot 

Monitewr  to  the  new  paper,  and  a  permanent  able  and  brilliant  sheet,  nas  also  a  Terjkge 

injunction  to  this  effect  was  granted,  where-  circulation.    The  rival  of  the  Figaf<^  is  thi 

upon  M.  Rouher  decreed  that  t£e  new  Govern-  OauUnMy  which  was  started  in  the  spring  cf 

ment  paper  should  be  entitled  Journal  QMeUl  1868  and  acquired  great  popularity  by  the 

de  V Empire  Fran^u;  the  offer  of  M.  Dalloz  articles  of  Edmond  About  and  the  enterprise 

to  let  the  Government  use  the  name  M&niteur  it  displayed  in  obtaining  early  and  reliable 

upon  the  payment  of  2,800,000  francs  having  Hews  about  the  Spanish  revolution.  In  Novem* 

been  previously  rejected.    The  Monitewr  Uhi-  ber  M.  Henri  de  P^e,  one  of  the  founders  of 

vereely  which,  it  is  believed,  is  now  oontrelled  the  Gauloie,  withdrew  from  that  joomal  and 

by  the  princes  of  the  Orleans  dynasty,  will  be  established  a  similar  one,  called  Parity  which 

published,  as  heretofore,  twice  a  day.  has  as  yet  not  obtained  a  very  marked  eaoom. 

The  list  of  press  trials  in  France  from  the  The  Opinion  NationokUy  A.  Gu^ronlt's  paper, 

Sromulgation  of  tlie  law  of  May  11,  1868,  an  advocate  of  moderate  democratic  principle, 

own  to  the  81st  of  December,  1868,  shows  and  not  entirely  hostile  to  the  Second  Empire, 

that  the  defendants  were  convicted  in  sixty-  lost  in  1868  much  of  its  former  popularitr, 

four  cases,  and  that  they  were  sentenced  to  its  circulation  having  dwindled  down  in  the 

undergo  terms  of  imprisonment  amounting  in  course  of  the  year  from  sixteen  thousAnd  cop- 

the  aggregate  to  sixty-six  months,  and  to  pay  ies  to  less  than  half  that  number, 

fines  footing  up  to  121,967  francs.    The  two  The  ultramontane  and  legitimist  papers,  the 

most  severe  sentences  were  those  passed  upon  Gazette  de  France^  the  Union,  the  Monde,  and 

Henri  Rochefort,  who  was  condemned  to  be  the  Uhicere,  have  only  between  .three  and  six 

imprisoned  for  twenty-nine  months,  and  fined  thousand  subscribers  each.     Though  edited 

26,000  francs.  with  much  ability,  they  are  lodng  concema, 

According  to  the  official  reports  published  and  are  kent  alive  only  by  liberal  contributioiLi 
on  the  15th  of  October,  1868,  1,668  journals  from  wealtny  members  of  their  respectiye  par- 
are  published  in  the  French  empire.     Paris  ties, 
has  69  political  and  710  non-political  Journals.  The  Fatrie  and  the  Oonstitutionnel  are  the 

The  Steele,  the  organ  of  the  Democratic  two  leading  semi-offidal  papers.  The  Comtiivr 
hourgeoisie,  has  still  the  largest  circulation  of  tionnel,  with  a  circulation  of  ten  thousand  cop- 
any  political  paper  in  France,  its  daily  sales  ies,  is  edited  by  M.  Henri  Baudrillart,  the  dis- 
being  rarely  less  than  42,000  copies.  Its  ad-  tinguished  political  economist,  and  Bobert 
vertlsing  receipts  are  upward  of  nine  hundred  Mitchell,  the  son  of  an  American,  but  natural- 
thousand  francs.  In  the  autumn  of  1868  it  xzed  in  France.  The  Fatrie,  with  a  circula- 
sustained  a  heavy  loss  in  the  death  of  its  tion  of  fourteen  thousand  copies,  is  now  under 
principal  stockholder  and  maaa^g  editor,  M.  .the  editorial  control  of  Clement  Duvemois, 
Havin,  to  whose  judicious  management  the  heretofore  managing  editor  of  the  Epoqa^  & 
Si^le  is  indebted  for  much  of  its  prosperity,  paper  representing  tiae  principles  of  the  liberal 
Louts  Jourdan  remains  the  leadinir  editor.  The  wing  of  the  Bonapartist<^  but  of  very  limited 
Temps,  another  organ  of  the  moderate  democ-  circulation.  Ernest  Dr^oUe,  for  many  years 
racy,  circulates  about  ten  thousand  copies,  the  leading  writer  on  the  staff  of  the  Patrif^ 
and  is  noted  for  the  great  ability  of  its  editorial  was  forced  in  October  to  leave  that  journal  in 
staf^  which  embraces  some  of  the  most  illustri-  consequence  of  a  quarrel  between  two  members 
ous  names  of  French  journalism.  The  Avenir  of  the  imperial  Cabinet,  and  he  issued  in  >V 
National,  advocating  the  principles  of  tiie  vember  the  first  number  of  a  new  semi-official 
more  advanced  wing  of  the  Democratic  party,  paper,  named  Le  Public,  which  met  with  but 
had  a  circulation  of  eight  thousand  copies  on  very  Uttie  success.  The  Etendard,  with  be- 
the  1st  of  July,  1868,  which  its  publishers  tween  three  and  four  thousand  subscribers,  u 
claim  has  been  nearly  doubled  in  November  edited  by  M.  Aug.  Yitu.  The  France,  the  or- 
and  December.  It  has  sustained  heavy  losses  gan  of  the  Yicomte  de  Lagu6ronni^re,  has  sii 
in  consequence  of  repeated  prosecutions  on  thousand  subscribers ;  and  the  Fays,  edited  bv 
the  part  of  the  Government.  Its  managing  Grander  and  Paul  de  Oassagnac,  sells  onl/  be- 
editor  is  M.  A.  Peyrat  The  Journal  dee  Di-  tween  800  and  1,000  copies  daily,  and  is  coll- 
ate, the  organ  of  the  liberal  Orleanists,  has  a  sidered  the  most  unpopular  paper  in  France. 
circulation  of  nine  thousand  copies.  It  maintains  The  Gassagnacs  pay  to  the  owners  of  the  Boy* 
its  hiffh  reputation  for  literary  ability,  Provost-  fifty  thousand  francs  a  year,  and  in  return  re- 
Paradol,£douardLaboulaye,  Michel  Chevalier,  ceive  all  the  money  paid  in  for  suhscriptiona 
Jules  Janin,  and  other  eminent  writers  being  and  advertisements.  La  Freue,  now  opder 
among  its  editors  and  contributors.  La  Li-  the  control  of  Mirds,  the  famous  banker,  circo- 
bertS,  EmO  de  Girardin's  journal,  daims  the  lates  between  5,000  and  8,000  copies, 
largest  circulation  next  to  the  SUele.  At  the  Among  the  first-class  political  weeklies  es^ 
b^inning  of  1868  it  had  upward  of  thirty  tablished  in  Paris  eince  the  promulgation  of 
thousand  subscribers,  but  it  is  said  to  have  the  new  press  law,  the  Eleeteur,  the  organ  ot 
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Jules  Favre  and  the  members  of  the  Left  in  the  t&rial  well-being  of  the  laborers,  special  oare 

Corps  L^gislati^  the  Tribune^  edited  bj  £a-  was  nsed^  in  the  original  oonstniotion  of  the 

gene  Pelletan,  and  the  JSeveU,  M.  Deleolnze^s  work-rooms,  to  make  them  oheerfnl,  oomfort- 

joornal,  deserre  special  mention.    Their  cir-  able,  and  well-ventilated.    Houses  were  oon- 

enlatian  on  the  1st  of  November  was,  respeo-  stracted,  which  shonld  give  to  families  resi- 

tirely,  25,000, 18,000,  and  14^000  copies.  dences  at  a  moderate  rent,  that  would  secure 

FRENOH  EXHIBITION.    In  the  Anitual  the  health  and  comfort  of  the  work-people. 

Otclop^dia  of  last  year,  nnder  the  head  of  The  weekly  rent  for  these  honses  is  about 

the  "French  Exhibition,^'  brief  notices  were  equal  to  one-eighth  of  men's  wages.    Laige 

given  of  some  of  the  material  and  machines,  buildings  were  erected  for  the  use  of  single  fe- 

then  exhibited,  but  tiiere  was  a  very  important  males  whose  residences  were  at  a  distance. 

omigdoa  in  one  of  the  awards  of  the  new  prize.  The  rooms  are  arranged  for  two  persons  each ; 

TheEmperor  of  France  proposed  ten  awards  well  ventilated  and  lighted,  and  comfortably 

of  10,000  francs  each  (nearly  $3,000  gold),  or  fiimished.    Unmarried  men  are  never  allowed 

100,000  francs  in  the  aggregate,  to  ten  differ-  to  lodge  in  these  houses,  nor  in  any  case  a  mar- 

ent  individaals  or  associations,  who,  in  a  series  ried  man  excepting  he  is  accompanied  by  his 

of  years,  had  accomplished  the  most  to  secure  wife,  and  even  then  but  rarely.    Females  pay 

a  8tAte  of  harmony  between  employers  and  about  one-third  of  their  average  wages  for 

their  work-people,  and  most  successfiilly  ad-  rooms  hi  these  boarding  houses,  indnding  food, 

vanced  the  material,  intellectual,  and  moral  lights,  and  washing.    It  is  common  to  provide 

velfare  of  the  same.    A  special  Jury  was  ap*  coisl,  and  sometimes  flour,  for  the  work-peo- 

pointed  from  the  diflferent  countries  repre-  pie,  at  the  cost  price  of  large  quantities. 

sented  m  the  exhibition,    ilve  hundred  appli-  Each  person  employed  by  the  company  mtut 

cations  were  received  from  France  and  other  be  a  member  of  an  association  callea  "Pacific 

eouDtries  on  th«  Continent  of  Europe,  from  Mils  Relief  Society,"  the  entire  management 

Great  Britain  and  the  United  States.  thereof  being  in  the  hands  of  the  work-people, 

Nine  of  the  a.wards  were  given  to  France,  each  officer  being  chosen  by  themselves  from 

Germany,  and  other  countries  in  Europe,  one  their  own  number,  excepting  the  president, 

to  the  United  States  and  none  to  Great  Brit-  which  office  has  always  been  filled  by  the  resi- 

ain.   The  name  of  the  Pacific  MiUs,  Lawrence,  dent  manager.    Each  person,  on  commencing 

Mass.,  was  placed  third  in  the  list  of  ten  sue-  service,  pays  two  cents  per  week  to  the  relief 

cessfal  candidates ;  this  award  was  among  the  fund,     when  the  sum  in  the  hands  of  the 

highest  made  at  the  Exposition,  and  the  high-  treasurer  of  the  society,  who  is  always  the 

^  received  by  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  confidential  clerk  of  the  company,  and  keeps 

The  recompense  awarded  consisted  of  a  gold  the  deposit  with  the  company  for  protection, 

medal  with  appropriate  emblems,  and  motto,  has  reached  the  sum  of  $1,500,  the  weekly  sub- 

and  name  on  it;  nine  thousand  francs  in  money,  soriptionof  all  persons  who  have  been  em- 

and  a  diploma  printed  on  medallion  card  suita-  ployed  by  the  company  three  months  ceases, 

ble  for  framing.  whUe  it  continues  with  the  new-comers.    This 

The "  Padfic  IGlls  *'  is  the  corporate  name  condition  of  frmds  occurs  so  often  that  for 

of  a  joiot-stock  company,  devoted  to  the  manu-  nearly  one-half  the  time  the  older  employes 

&<^tare,  from  the  raw  staples,  of  ladies'  dress  are  not  assessed.  Persons  in  the  employment  of 

fMs,  of  cotton  wholly,  of  worsted  wholly,  t^e  company  three  months  become  full  mem- 

ud  of  cotton  and  wool  combined,  and  the  hereof  the  Relief  Society,  and  entitled  to  certain 

printing  or  dyeing  of  the  same.  nrivileges.    If  sickness  occurs,  preventing  any 

There  are  now  in  operation  about  100,000  nrom  labor,  the  rack  one  becomes  the  special 

spindles  for  spinning  cotton,  with  cleaning,  charge  of  certain  appointed  stewards,  to  see 

picking,  and  carding  machines  to  supply  them,  that  a  nurse  and  physician  are  secured,  if  ne- 

nd  about  16,000  spmdles  for  worsted,  with  all  cessary,  and  to  draw  fit>m  the  wardrobe  of 

the  necessary  preparing  machines  to  occupy  the  society  sudi  changes  of  personal  and  bed 

3,500  looms  for  weaving  the  two  classes  of  linen  as  the  circumstances  demand, 

^oods  above-named  and  others,  together  with  Each  sick  person  (if  the  illness  continues 

^  printing-machines,  producing  a  weekly  av-  one  week)  who  has  paid  two  cents  per  week 

^rage  of  about  700,000  yards.    The  machinery  for  at  least  three  months,  receives  $2.60  for  the 

j9  propelled  by  8  turbine  wheels,  of  about  1,600  first  ten  weeks  of  sickness,  and  $1.88  per  week 

horse-power.     About  8,600  work-people  are  for  longer-continued  sickness.     In  cases  of 

iu)v  employed  by  the  company ;  of  these  there  special  need  the  officers  of  the  society  are  au- 

^d  1,680  men,  1,610  women,  80  boys  between  tnorized  to  make  an  extra  allowance.    Those 

10  and  12  years,  140  boys  from  12  to  18  years,  who  die  poor  have  their  frmeral  expenses  paid, 

^  girls  from  10  to  12  years,  and  160  girls  from  and  are  respectably  buried  in  the  beautifhl  lot 

i2  to  18  years.  in  the  city  cemetery  belonging  to  the  society. 

In  the  origin  of  the  establishment  the  prin-  In  some  cases  the  deceased  has  been  sent  to 

ciple  was  adopted  by  the  managers  that  there  his  native  town,  by  the  desire  of  his  friends, 

^88  to  be  a  mutual  dependence  between  em-  without  cost. 

ployers  and  employed,   each   having  rights  The  total  amount  of  money  expended  for  the 

H'hich  the  other  should  respect.    For  the  mo-  benefit  of  sick  members  in  twelve  years  of  its 
Vol.  vm.— ip     ▲ 
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existence,  ending  in  April,  1866,  has  been  $25,-  of  workmen  has  been  secured.    Those  best 

580.68,  to  1,868  persons,  and  the  amotint  paid  able  to  appreciate  ^e  privileges  enjoyed  in 

to  the  fond  has  exceeded  this  snm  b j  about  connection  with  this  compan j  have  been  drawn 

$1^200.    The  corporation  contributes  weekly  to  thither  for  employment.    Many  of  the  wori[- 

this  fund,  and  also  to  meet  individual  cases  people  have  invested  their  ftmds  in  s&Tings 

which  are  especially  aggravated.  banks,  and  this  is  specially  encouraged. 

To  meet  the  protection  of  the  large  number  Quite  a  number  of  the  work-people  ovn 

of  single  females  employed  by  the  company,  houses  free  of  debt,  wbile  otbers  have  been 

who  are  away  from  the  guardianship  of  their  partially  assisted  by  the  company,  itreceiTing 

friends,  the  boarding-houses  are  controlled  by  a  portion  of  their  wages  each  month  in  redac- 

persons  carefully  selected  for  their  ability  to  tion  of  the  debt.    More  than  $50,000  are  Has 

mfluence  this  class  of  work-people  of  estab-  invested.     Others  invest  their  funds  in  the 

lished  good  character,  who  will  secure  the  bonds  of  the  United  States  GU>veminent  Ser- 

comfort  of  their  boarders,  save  them  from  bad  end  of  the  workmen  are  owners  of  the  stock 

moral  influences,  and  act  as  far  as  possible  in  the  of  the  company.    Their  stock  has  now  a  market 

place  of  guardians.    If  a  female  gives  any  rea-  value  exceeding  $60,000.    Investments  of  earn- 

son  for  suspicion  that  she  is  guilty  of  immoral-  ings  in  premiums  on  life  insurance  bsTe  been 

ity,  she  is  admonished,  and,  Preform  is  notim-  made  by  many  of  the  workmen.    More  thtn 

mediate,  she  is  discharged  from  the  house  and  one  of  the  workmen  has  been  a  member  of  the 

from  employment.    The  doors  are  locked  at  city  government  in  its  Board  of  Aldermen  and 

ten  o^clock  at  night,  and  no  one  is  allowed  to  be  Common  Council. 

out  after  that  hour  without  a  satisfactory  ex-  The  least  sum  now  paid  in  weekly  wages  to 

cuse.    Men  of  intemperate  habits,  or  of  gen-  the  youngest  employ^  is  $1.82  in  gold.  Bot? 

end  bad  character,  are  excluded  from  the  com-  of  sixteen  years  do  not  receive  less  than  tSB5 

pany^s  service.  gold  weekly.    The  least  amount  paid  week); 

When  the  company  was  first  established,  the  to  men  is  $6.76  gold.    Females  receive  from 

directors  appropnated  $1,000  for  the  purdiase  $2.48  gold  weekly,  for  the  lowest,  to  $6.71 

of  suitable  booxs  for  a  circulating  library,  and  while  a  few  earn  more.    Spinners,  wearei^ 

provided  a  convenient  room  for  it  on  their  and  a  few  others,  are  paid  in  accordance  with 

premises.    The  work-people  have  always  been  their  products,  some  of  them  earning  Ter; 

required  to  pay  one  cent  each  week  during  their  large  wages. 

services,  and  they  thus  become  members  of  the  The  stockholders  have  invested  $2,500,000 
*^  Pacific  Mills  Library  Association,'' which  is  in  the  company.  During  the  past  twelve  Tears 
managed  entirely  by  themselves.  This  weekly  they  have  received  in  dividends  more  than 
payment  secures  the  privilege  of  the  use  of  the  $8,000,000,  and  the  value  of  the  fixed  propertris 
library  and  reading-rooms  of  the  society.  One  in  excess  of  the  capital  stock ;  and  in  the  bands 
room  is  appropriated  to  males,  and  is  supplied  of  the  treasurer,  as  cash  capital,  there  is  ft  vei? 
with  newspapers,  and  scientific  and  literary  large  amount  of  undivided  earnings, 
serials,  and  is  open  from  6  a.m.  tiU  9  p.  m.,  FULFORD,  Right  Rev.  Fbakcis,  D.  p.,  Bish- 
warmed  and  lighted.  It  is  in  close  proximity  op  of  Montreal  and  Metropolitan  Bishop  of 
to  the  other  room  containing  the  library,  now  Canada,  a  prelate  of  the  Anglican  Chorcb. 
exceeding  6,000  vols.,  and  also  a  cheerful,  airy,  born  in  Fulford,  Devon,  in  1808 ;  died  at  Mont- 
comfortable,  carpeted  apartment  for  females,  real,  September  9,  1868.  He  was  edncated  st 
and  made  attractive  by  daily  and  weekly  pub-  Exeter  College,  Oxford,  and  was  for  some  yars 
lications,  and  stereoscopes.  It  is  open  from  9  a  Fellow  of  that  College.  Resigning  ^^^ J^' 
A.  M.  till  9  p.  M.  A  large  number  of  volumes  lowship  on  his  marriage,  he  was  preferred  to 
of  the  library  are  in  constant  circulation,  as  the  the  rectorship  of  Trowbridge,  Wilts,  and  sub- 
number  of  the  work-people  who  cannot  read  sequently  appointed  minister  of  Cnrzon  Cbaj 
or  write  does  not  exceed  60  in  1,000,  and  el.  May  Fair.  In  1850  he  was  consecrated 
these  are  principally  of  foreign  birth.  The  Bishop  of  Montreal,  and  came  to  that  citt, 
funds  of  the  society  are  also  used  to  purchase  which  was  thenceforth  his  residence  until  bw 
tickets  of  admission  to  lectures,  and  suitable  death.  He  was  active  and  zealous  in  his  da- 
popular  amusements,  which  are  distributed  ties  in  this  responsible  position,  possessing?  rt^ 
among  the  members.  gifts  of  temper.  Judgment,  prudence,  and  mod- 
It  has  often  been  stated  that  care  of  employ-  eration ;  in  administrative  power  he  had  ie» 
ers  for  the  education  and  welfare  of  their  op-  equals,  and  still  fewer  superiors.  He  wMi 
eratives,  especially  to  the  extent  herein  shown,  noted  for  his  learning,  and  took  an  active  part] 
is  incompatible  with  pecuniary  success.    Facts  in  the  promotion  of  education  throughont  m 

?rove  that  this  is  not  true  with  the  Pacific  Mills,  diocese ;  yet  his  profound  scientific  and  claMj- 

here  have  been  no  strikes  among  the  work-  cal  attainments  were  never  paraded  before  iM 

people,  which  are  their  curse,  and  the  dread  of  public.    He  was  widely  popular  with  ^^^ 

employers.     They  have  been  encouraged  to  es  and  ranks  of  people  throughout  ^"^ 

feel  that  any  grievances  will  be  patiently  lis-  In  1869  he  was  appointed,  by  royal  letUB 

tened  to,  and  frankly  discussed.    A  higher  class  patent,  Metropolitan  Bishop  of  Canada. 
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GATES,  Brevet  Brigadier-General  WiLUiLic,  past  year,  exoept  that  of  Carl  Manch,  into  the 
colonel  Third  ArtlUerj,  U.  S.  A.,  a  brave  and  hitherto  ontroaden  regions  between  the  Lim- 
meritoriotisarmy  offioer^ominMassachasetts,  popo  and  the  Zambesi,  which  has  resulted  in 
iQ  1788;  died  in  New  York  City,  October  7,  the  flndinff  of  extensive  gold-fields,  to  which 
1868.  He  entered  the  Military  Academy  at  thousands  have  since  been  hastening.  At  this 
West  Point  in  1801,  and  graduated  in  1806,  time  we  are  uncertain  whether  Livingstone, 
vben  he  was  appointed  second  lieutenant  in  now  supposed  to  be  slowly  making  his  way 
the  regiment  of  artillerists,  and  served  in  gar-  to  (the  Lower  NUe,  has  definitely  settled  the 
risen  at  Atlantic  posts  until  1812 ;  when  the  question  of  the  ultimate  sources  of  the  Nile ; 
war  with  Great  Britain  commenced,  he  was  and  we  are  equally  in  the  dark  as  to  the  recent 
appointed  acting  adjutant  of  a  regiment  of  progress  of  that  intrepid  and  daring  traveller 
light  artillery,  and  ude  to  General  Porter.  Gerhard  Rohlfs,  in  his  adventurous  ioumey 
He  bad  been  advanced  to  a  first  lieutenancy  into  the  kingdom  of  Wadai,  from  Abyssinia 
in  1807,  and  in  March,  1813,  was  promoted  to  and  Eastern  Africa.  War,  which  sometimes, 
be  captain  of  the  regiment  of  artillerists.  He  as  in  the  case  of  the  Abyssinian  expedition, 
Tas  engaged  in  the  capture  of  York  (now  To-  promotes  our  geographical  knowledge,  oftener 
roBto),  Canada  West,  and  in  the  bombardment  tends  to  obscure  and  prevent  it.  In  Central 
of  Fort  George.  In  May,  1814,  he  was  trans-  Africa,  in  South  America,  and  in  China,  and 
ferred  to  the  corps  of  ArtiUery,  and  served  in  Middle  Asia,  it  has  sadly  hampered  and  de- 
garrison  and  frontier  duty  for  several  years,  layed  the  movements  of  explorers,  and  often 
On  the  reorganization  of  the  army  in  June,  put  them  in  great  periL 
1813,  he  was  made  captain  in  the  Second  Ar-  But  the  year,  though  not  prolific  in  discov- 
tillerjr,  and  in  1823,  brevet  migor.  He  re-  eries,  has  been  one  of  more  than  ordinary  mor- 
mained  in  garrison  duty  till  1882,  when,  during  tality  among  the  finends  and  promoters  of 
the  troubles  in  regard  to  nullification  in  South  geographical  research.  Lieutenant  Le  Saint^ 
Carolina,  he  was  stationed  at  Fort  Moultrie,  in  whose  departure  on  an  expedition  across  the 
Charleston  harbor,  with  his  command  (he  had  African  Continent,  we  chronicled  in  the  An- 
been  promoted  to  be  mijor  in  May,  1882).  He  ztual  Qxolotmdul  for  1867,  fell  a  victim  to  the 
took  an  active  part  in  nearly  all  the  Indian  deadly  paludal  fever  of  the  Upper  Nile,  in 
tronbles,  having  captured  Osceola  in  person,  April,  1868,  at  Abu  Etlka,  120  mdes  north  of 
and  escorted  the  Cherokees  to  the  Indian  Ter-  Gondokoro.  Chofrles  John  Anderuany  a  brave 
ritory;  and,  when  the  war  with  Mexico  broke  and  intrepid  explorer,  whose  "Lake  Ngami " 
out,  he  accompanied  the  Third  Artillery  as  and  "  Okavango  River  '^  give  evidence  of  his 
colonel  lu  1846^  and  for  two  years  subse-  dariug  and  his  scientific  qualifications  as  a  ge- 
qnent,  he  acted  as  Governor  of  Tampico,  Mexi-  ographer,  had  made  his  home  in  Herrero-Land, 
CO.  Since  then  heliad  done  many  years' ser-  and,  after  encountering  perils  and  wounds 
^ce  in  garrison.  He  retired  from  active  ser-  which  had  materially  impaired  his  health,  died 
^ce  in  1868,  and  was  brevetted  brigadier-gen-  of  fever,  near  Ondonga  —  Soutiiwest  Africa. 
eral  in  1865,  for  long  and  faithfrd  services.  Rev.  Puree  Butler^  rector  of  Uloombe,  Kent, 
General  Gates  was  one  of  the  old  school — one  an  accomplished  geographer  and  physicist, 
of  the  few  remaining  links  that  connect  us  with  who  had  made  two  very  careful  and  thorough 
fhe  past.  He  was  engaged  for  sixty-two  years  reconnoissances  of  the  Sinaitic  peninsula,  and 
in  his  country's  service.  General  Gates  was  had  arranged  for  a  third  and  more  complete 
the  father  of  seventeen  children,  only  seven  of  exploration  of  that  entire  region,  under  the 
vhom  sarvived  hinLthe  youngest  being  but  auspices  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society,  on 
B^^en  years  of  age.  He  was  buried  on  Govern-  which  he  was  to  have  set  out  on  the  very  day 
or'3  Island,  New  York  harbor,  by  the  side  of  on  which  he  died  (February  8th),  succumbed 
Ills  Bon  M^or  Gates,  who  fell  in  the  Mexican  to  a  sudden  attack  of  illness,  greatly  to  the 
^ar.  distress  of  his  friends  and  the  loss  of  science. 

GEOGRAPHICAL  EXPLORATIONS  AND  John  Gravifurd,  a  veteran  traveller  and  geog- 

DISCOVERIES  IN  1868.    The  year  1868  has  rapher,   more  critically  acquainted  with  the 

been  more  remarkable  for  physical  phenomena,  entire  East-Indian  Archipelago,  Burmah,  Siam, 

earthquakes  of  a  terribly  destructive  character,  .  and  British  India,  than  any  man  of  our  time, 

nolent  Tolcanio  eruptions,  and  l^e  depression  a  man  whose  careful .  research  and  fulness  of 

of  considerable  tracts  of  the  earth's  sorface,  and  knowledge  on  all  geographical  subjects  had 

for  changes  in  political  geography  caused  by  made  him  at  times  perhaps  a  little  captious, 

revolations,  wars,  etc.,  than  for  any  of  those  and  had  caused  his  associates  in  the  Royal 

peat  discoveries  which  have  made  some  of  the  Geographical  Society  to  give  him  the  title  of 

years  of  the  past  decade  so  conspicuous.    No  Objector-Geiieral,  but  who  was  nevertheless  a 

?reat  exploration  has  been  crowned  with  per-  most  accomplished  scholar  in  all  departments 

feet  success,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  during  tiie  of  physics,  died  very  suddenly,  though  at  the 
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great  age  of  85  jean,  in  London,  on  the  11th  Ocean,  thongh  not  bo  high  by  nearlj  two  de- 
ofMaj.  At  the  verj  beginning  of  1869  (Jan-  grees  as  Wrangers  Land  north  of  Smith*i 
nary  9th),  Vueount  Strangford^  a  learned  Sound,  Tisited  by  Parry.  On  their  retarn  thej 
traveller  in  the  East,  and  a  profound  Oriental-  reached  the  Fiord  of  Bergen  on  the  30tli  of 
iat,  an  active  member  of  the  Geographical  September,  1868,  and  at  Bremen  vere  enter- 
Society,  and  said  to  be  better  acquainted  with  tained  with  a  banqnet  on  the  16th  of  Octol)er. 
the  entire  range  of  Oriental  literature  than  any  An  Arctic  expedition  was  also  dispatched 
other  man  in  Great  Britain,  died  at  the  early  from  Stockholm  by  the  Swedish  Govemme&t 
age  of  48  years.  in  the  summer  of  1868.    A  powerful  screT* 

These  losses  it  will  be  difficult  to  make  up,  steamer,  expressly  built  for  winter  navij^itioii, 

for  so  wide   is    the   range  of  geographical  and  provisioned  for  twdve  months,  sailed  in 

science,  that  few  men  can  give  it  that  tiiorough  July,  and  by  the  last  of  September  had  reached 

and  life-long  study  which  will  quaHfy  them  to  the  latitude  of  81^  42'  north  of  Spitzbergen. 

become  authorities  in  regard  to  all  subjects  ap-  Captain  Lambert,  of  the  French  Netj,  whose 

pertaining  to  it  projected  voyage  toward  the  polar  regions,  by 

We  turn  now  to  the  brief  record  of  what  has  way  of  Behring^s  Straits,  was  noticed  in  the 
been  accomplished  in  the  way  of  exploration  AinirxjAL  Otolof  jedia  for  1867,  was  delayed  by 
and  discovery  during  tiie  year  1868,  and  com-  various  causes,  mainly  by  the  incompletenefls 
mence  with  tiie  Arctic  region,  and  the  efforts  of  the  subscription  (the  voyage  being  long  and 
to  penetrate  into  the  circumpolar  space.  The  very  expensive),  and  did  not,  as  he  had  ex- 
year  was  as  prolific  in  theories  and  adven-  pected,  sail  in  the  autumn  of  1868,  but  viU 
tnres.  and  as  barren  in  accomplishment,  as  that  probably  commence  his  voyage  during  the 
which  had  preceded  it    The  German  Arctic  year  1869. 

Expedition,  projected  and  fitted  out  by  Dr.  Meantime,  Captain  Hall  still  remains  in  that 
Aug.  Petermann,  sailed  from  Bremen  in  the  frozen  region,  and  has  pursued  his  discoTeries 
Greenland  or  Germania,  a  vessel  of  eighty  tons  with  considerable  snccess.    He  has  ascertained, 
burden,   commanded  by  Captain  Karl  Kolde-  beyond  a  doubt  that  Captain  Crozier  and  one 
wey.    On  the  24th  of  May  they  left  Bergen,  other  man  of  Franklin^s  party  sornTed  till 
Norway,  and  on  the  19th  of  July  had  pene-  1864,  and  had  heard  of  some  traces  of  others 
trated  as  far  north  as  80*"  8(K  N.  lat  and  60""  of  the  party  in  Prince  William^s  Land,  vhich 
85'  E.  long,  from  Greenwich,  where  they  were  he  Was  about  to  explore.     His  heroism  and 
seriously  impeded  by  the  ice.    Captain  Eolde-  perseverance  certainly  deserve  success.    Of 
wey,  whilemanag^g  his  littie  vessel  with  great  projected  expeditions  to  the  Polar  Seas,  the 
skill,  to  avoid  being  crushed  by  the  ice,  made  number  is  greater  than  ever  before.    Dr.  Hayes 
repeated  efforts,  both  on  that   parallel  and  is  endeavoring  to  secure  the  means  for  another 
farther  south,  to  reach  the  east  coast  of  Green-  tour  of  exploration,  by  way  of  Smith's  Soosd, 
land,  but  witnout  success,  though  on  the  10th  in  search  of  that  open  Polar  Sea  which  he  has 
of  August  they  reached  the  mendian  of  17**  SO'  already  twice  essayed  to  reach ;  Captain  Sher- 
W.  long,  in  lat  78"*  28'  K,  when  they  were  rard  Osborne  is  urging  with  great  strennons- 
not  more  than  seventy  miles  distant  from  Cape  ness  another  British  expedition,  also  bj  waj 
Hold-with-Hope,  and  could  see  several  of  the  of  Smith's  Sound ;  the  Russian  Goveminent 
rocky  promontories  of  the  coast,  but  the  heavy  propose  to  seek  a  route  to  the  Pole  by  way  of 
solid  ice  prevented  their  penetrating  any  nearer,  the  New  Siberian  Islands  or  Nova  ZembU; 
Finding  progress  in  this  direction  impossible.  Captain  Long,  an  intelligent  and  experienced 
Captain  !Koldewey  turned  the  jprow  of  his  ves-  captiUu  of  a  whale-ship,  whose  discovery  of 
sel  toward  the  north  coast  of  Spitzbergen,  and  new  lands  in  high  latitudes  was  chronicled 
on  the  21st  of  August  reached  Cape  Torell,  last  year,  has  demonstrated,  in  two  or  three 
^O""  28'  N.  lat,  and  21''  80'  K  long,  from  Green-  well-written  essays,  that  the  attempt  to  enter 
wich,  having   passed  through  the  Hinlopen  the  Polar  Sea,  and  to  reach  the  Pole  by  Baf- 
Straits,  though  not  without  considerable  dif-  fin's  Bay  and   Smith's  or  Jones's  Sound,  is 
ficulty.    Here  they  were  locked  in  by  the  ice  futile,  because   the  advance  must  be  made 
for  several  weeks,  but,  by  climbing  the  moun-  against  the  strong  current  of  water  and  ice 
tains,  and  using  their  powerful  glasses,  they  flowing  out  of  this  sea  through  these  channels, 
were  able  to  survey  the  greater  part  of  the  and  down  the  east  coast  of  Greenland,  the  re- 
southern  coast  of  the  island  of   Northeast  suit  of  the  immense  volume  of  water  poured  into 
Land  (the  northeast  island  of  the  Spitzber-  it  from  the  great  rivers  of  Siberia  and  Arctic 
gen  group).    They  waited  till  the  10th  of  Sep-  America;  and  he  advises,  as  the  only  sensible 
tember  for  the  breaking  up  of  the  ice,  but,  foul  course,  to  follow  the  current  through  Behring  s 
weather  coming  on,  with  snow  and  fog,  they  Straits,  and  either  along  the  route  lying  north 
were  reluctantiy  obliged  to  return  homeward,  of  Siberia  and  Russia  to  its  efSux  into  the  At- 
By  great  exertion  they  succeeded  in  forcing  a  lantic  by  way  of  Spitzbergen,  or  north  of  the 
passage  through  the  Hinlopen  Straits  into  the  extensive  tracts  of  land  to  the  north  of  oar 
sea  north  of  the  Spitzbergen  Islands,  and  on  own  continent  to  the  Pole  itself,  and  out  hy 
-the  14th  of  September  reached  lat  81*  6'  K  way  of  Smith's  or  Jones's  Sound,  andBaffins 
on  the  16th  meridian  of  east  long.,  the  farthest  Bay.    Captain  David  Gray,  an  ezperience<i 
point  yet  attained  in  this  part  of  the  Arctic  Scottish  whaling-captain,  insists,  and  will  at- 
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tempt  the  experiment  this  season,  that  the  minerals  and  metals,  and  trees  and  shmbs  of 
trne  waj  to  the  Pole  is  bj  the  eastern  coast  stinted  growth,  except  in  the  interior,  fisheries 
ofGreenland.  the  ice  there,  being,  he  sajB,eYen  of  con^derable  probable  valne,  coal  of  good 
in  winter,  field  or  floe  ice,  and  idways  in  mo-  ^oalitf,  and  ice  in  great  abundance,  may  be  con- 
tioQ,  80  that  it  is  more  easily  penetrated  than  sidered  certain*  Its  native  inhabitants  seem 
the  attached  ice  of  Smith's  Sonnd.  He  urges  also  to  be,  in  about  equal  numbers,  Esquimaux,  or 
that  this  route  is  the  one  most  readily  and  easily  Innuit,  and  Indians;  but  the  former,  whose 
accessible,  and  that  it  can  be  reached  so  much  homes  are  nearer  the  coast,  in  striking  con- 
earlier  than  any  other  as  to  give  a  much  longer  trast  to  those  in  the  more  eastern  part  of  the 
season  for  prosecuting  the  voyage.  continent,  are  men  of    large  stature,  finely 

With  so  many  ardent  explorers  in  the  field,  formed,  and   considerably  intelligent ;   while 

it  is  hardly  possible  that  another  year  should  the  In^ans  are  smaller  and  some  of  them  more 

pass  without  revealing  to  us  the  secrets  so  long  degraded  than  most  of  the  Indian  tribes  of  the 

sought,  and  demonstrating  that  it  is  not  so  very  Pacific  slope.    Mr.  Whymper,  who  visited  also 

eold  and  dismal  at  the  North  Pole  after  alL  Kamtchatka  and  the  coasts  of  Northeastern 

With  a  few  words  concerning  some  of  the  Siberia,  obtained  very  full  vocabularies  of  the 

eoontries  partiallj  or  wholly  within  the  arctic  languages  of  several  of  the  Indian  and  Esqui- 

circle,  we  wiU  pass  to  warmer  climes.  maux  tribes  on  both  continents,  and  the  great 

Mr.  Edward  Whymper  undertook,  in  1867,  similarity  of  some  of  these  indicates  the  close 
sn  exploration  of  the  interior  of  Greenland^  connection  between  the  Esquimaux  of  North- 
vhile  his  brother  was  asoeilding  the  Yukon  in  em  America  and  the  Aborigines  of  Northern 
AMa;  but  his  expedition  was  somewhat  un-  Siberia.  His  narrative  of  his  travels,  which  is 
mccessfiil,  in  consequence  of  an  epidemic  which  very  interesting,  has  been  republished  here  by 
delajedhun  until  much  of  the  route  he  had  in-  Harper  and  Brothers.  Mr.  W.  H.  Dall,  who 
tended  to  traverse  was  impassable.  He,  how-  was  a  companion  of  Mr.  Whymper  in  a  part  of 
erer,  made  a  oonfliderable  collection,  mineral,  his  tour,  in  a  paper  read  before  the  Boston  So- 
botanic,  and  archssological,  and  obtdned  par-  oiety  of  Natural  History,  confined  himself 
tial  ▼ocabularies  of  some  of  the  Indian  and  mainly  to  the  physical  geography  of  Alaska. 
Eaqumaox  tribes.  He  states  that  the  Kocky  Mountain  range,  about 

Hl  Iceland  there  was  a  violent  eruption,  in  latitude  64®,  turns  westward,  and  meets  the 

Aagast,  1867,  from  the  north  side  of  the  vol-  coast  range  in  a  confdsed,  high,  rolling  coun- 

cano  Skapt4r  JOkull,  which  was  visible  for  try,  where  the  distinctive  characters  of  both 

more  than  a  hundred  miles  from  the  shores  of  ranges  are  lost.    From  these  springs,  however, 

the  island.    No  lives  were  lost,  nor  was  any  one  lofty  volcanic  range,  which,  extending  at 

serioos  ii^jnry  sustained  in  consequence  of  it.  first  westward,  and  then  southward,  forms  the 

The  attention  of  Danish  geographers  and  phys-  backbone  of  the  peninsula  of  Alaska.    North 

icists  has  been  of  late  cdled  to  the  mountains  of  this,  between  the  Mackenzie  and  Porcupine 

of  Iceland,  which  are  more  numerous  than  is  Rivers,  the  country  is  filled  with  low  roUing 

generally  supposed.    Professor  Sc^jellerup  in  hiUs,  but  west  of  the  Mackenrie,  along  the 

1867  published  a  list  of  twenty-one,  ^ving  the  northern  coast,  the  Bomanzoff  Mountuns,  a 

latitude  and  longitude  of  each,  and  its  height  separate,  lofty,  snow-capped  range,    extend 

ftboTe  the  sea  in  Danish  feet,  which  differ  but  nearly  to  the  mouth  or  the  Oolville  River. 

^erj  sliffhtly  from  English  feet    Of  these  the  There  are,  in  consequence  of  this  deflection  of 

Orcefii  Jdknll  is  the  loftiest,  being  6,241  feet  the  mountains  westward,  two  distinct  fauna 

above  the  sea-level.    The  next  four  hi  height  in  the  territory:  that  of  tide  west  coast  of 

ve  the  EyjaQuUa  JOkull,  6,482  feet;  Herder-  North  America,  i>ounded  to  the  north  by  the 

bried,  5,290  feet;  Heda,  4,961  feet;  and  the  Alaskan  Mountains,  and  that  of  the  great  val- 

SoafifeUs  J6knl],  4,577  feet.    None  of  the  others  ley  of  the  Tukon  and  its  tributaries,  which  is 

nse  above  4,000  feet ;  and  the  lowest,  Lig61f-  properly  northern  and  eastern  in  its  character. 

^difdi,  is  but  260  feet  in  hmght.    A  consider-  There  are  no  glaciers  north  of  the  Alaskan 

able  namber  of  the  whole  are  volcanoes.  Mountains,  but  many  local  ones  south  of  these 

AlMbiy  considering  its  remoteness,  and  how  mountains. 
little  was  previously  known  concerning  it,  has       Oaptain  Edward  G.  Fast,  formerly  stationed 

^thin  the  past  two  years  been  explored  more  at  Sitka,  brought  to  New  York,  early  in  1868, 

^7  than  most  of  the  northern  portion  of  the.  a  large  collection  of  implements,  domestic  and 

continent    Mr.  Frederick  Whymper  ascended  war&e,  and  curiosities  and  antiquities  of  this 

sod  descended  the  Tukon  River  for    1,800  new  region,  many  of  them  illustrative  of  the 

inilea,  and  explored  other  portions  of  the  terri-  degree  of  civilization,  habits,  and  customs  of 

^rr  with  great  care  and  thoroughness.    Mr.  the  Indian  and  Esquimaux  tribes  there. 
M  and  Mr.  Thomas  Sjme  (brother  of  the       In  the  summer  of  1867,  Commander  W. 

Arctic  explorer),  have  both  traversed  consid-  Ohimmo,  of  the  British  Navy,  in  her  Mfyesty's 

erable  portions  of  it,  and  have  given  us  a  very  steamship  Gannet,  surveyed  a  portion  of  the 

'air  idea  of  the  conunercial,  agricultural,  min-  Labrador  coast  between  the  parallela  of  52* 

^al,  and  zoological  value  of  our  new  territory,  and  66^  north  latitude,  and  found  that  the 

That  it  has  several  large  navigable  rivers,  great  charts  of    previous  surveys  had  placed  the 

nambers  of  far-bearing  «%iTnRla^  some  valuable  coast  from  ten  to  eleven  miles  too  &r  eastward. 
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He  explored  seyeral  of  the  harbors  along  the  into  yanlted  ceilings  or  lofty  domes,  glitt«rini;. 

coast,  some  of  which,  especially,  Occasional  by  artificial  light,  with  nmnberless  crjsUJIiiid 

Harbor,  Indian  Tackle,  and  Hopedale,  he  found  stars. 

of  considerable  importance  for  the  fisheries.  In  the  yicinitj  of  Ponltnej,  Yennont,  no- 
There  is  nothing  of  special  geographical  in-  merons  natoral  wells  have  heeik  disoorered  k 
terest  to  report  respecting  the  Jbominion  of  down  below  the  horizontal  layers  of  sUte  in 
Canada,  The  restlessness  of  a  portion  of  its  the  slate  quarries,  made,  it  is  bdieved,  by  the 
inhabitants  under  the  new  regime  and  the  ex-  whirling  of  large  pebbles  or  ronnd  stones,  in 
traordinary  magnitude  of  the  emigration  thence  the  hollows  into  which  currents  of  water  fsm 
to  the  United  States  during  the  past  year  seem  greater  elevataons  had*  forced  themselves, 
to  indicate  that  its  present  government  is  not  The  coast  of  New  Jersey  has  been  for  msiT 
likely  to  prove  a  permanent  one,  and  the  most  years  past  gradually  subsiding,  as  the  rectnt 
intelligent  English  travellers  and  explorers  are  geographical  and  geological  survey  of  the  State 
unanimous  in  advising  the  British  Government  clearly  proves.  The  tides  iJong  the  whole 
to  grant  it  entire  independence  or  to  cede  it  to  coast  reach  a  much  lugher  point  than  thej  did 
the  United  States.  The  vast  region  hitherto  sixty  or  one  hundred  years  ago^  and  the  shorn 
known  as  the  Hudson^s  Bay  Company *s  Terri-  have  worn  away,  especially  in  tiie  southeasteni 
tory  is  to  be  incorporated  with  Canada,  and,  portion  of  the  State,  from  a  fourth  of  a  mile  to 
while  adding  greatly  to  its  area,  will  increase  a  mile.  From  these  and  other  fiKts,  the  arer- 
its  expenses  far  more  than  its  capacity  for  pro-  age  subsidence  is  reckoned  at  about  two  feet 
duction.  in  a  century.  As  "much  of  the  southern  part 
Mr.  Waddington,  an  enterprising  capitalist  of  the  State  is  but  slightly  elevated  above  tbe 
of  BritUh  Gohimbia^  who  has  devoted  much  ocean  level  (very  few  points  in  Cape  M^j 
attention  to  the  best  routes  for  a  railroad  County  being  more  than  twenty  feet  above  it, 
across  British  America,  and  has  explored  most  this  gradual  subsidence  occasions  conskierabld 
of  the  available  routes  in  person,  read  a  paper  apprehension.  There  are,  however,  verjprob- 
before  the  Boyal  Geographical  Society,  in  ably  in  the  future,  as  there  have  been  in  the 
March,  1868,  and  made  an  address  upon  this  past,  epochs  of  devation  as  wdl  as  of  saba- 
subject.  The  route  he  proposed  would  go  in  an  dence,  and  if  these  should  not  come  in  se^ 
almost  straight  line  from  Montreal  to  CoUing-  as  a  last  resort,  the  people  of  southern  Ktv 
wood  on  the  Georgian  Bay,  thence  around  Jersey,  like  tiiose  of  Holland,  must  report  to 
Lake  Superior  to  Dog  Lake,  Lake  of  the  Woods,  diking  out  the  sea. 

and  Fort  Garry  jthence  northward  along  Rea        One  of  those  measures,  of  which  our  times 

River  to  Lake  Winnipeg,  up  Lake  Winnipeg  are  so  prolific,  for  changing  the  course  and 

along  the  Saskatchewan  to  near  the  foot  of  the  embouchure  of  great  rivers,  or  the  connection 

Rocky  Mountains,  across  through  a  pass  in  50^  of  lai-ge  bodies  of  water,  is  now  in  progress  in 

66'  north  latitude,  near  the  southern  end  of  Louisiana.    The  IGssissippi  and  Mexican  Golf 

Sooshwap  Lake,  the  elevation  of  which  does  Ship-Canal  Company  have  undertaken  to  opa 

not  exceed  2,600  feet  above  the  Saskatchewan  a  ship-canal  between  the  MsaLsappi  River  ffld 

River,  and  is  very  gradual,  thence  following  Lake  Borgne,  to  leave  the  river  at  Engli^ 

the  valley  of  the  upper  Frazer  River  to  tbe  Turn,  ten  miles   below  New  Orleans   This 

mouth  of  the  Quesnille,  a  distance  of  280  miles,  canal  will  be  but  about  three  miles  in  length* 

and  from  that  point  in  a  nearly  straight  line  opening  into  tiie  Bayou  Bienvenue,  an  arm  of 

to  Bute  Inlet  in  about  latitude  60^  80'.    This  Lake  Borgne;  it  will  be  eighteen  feet  in  depth, 

route  has  several  advantages :  Its  length  was  and  have  a  lock  three  hundred  and  fifty  feet  is 

somewhat  greater  than  that  of  the  Union  Pa-  len^  and  eighty  feet  in  width,  to  govd 

oifio  Railway,  being  8,490  miles,  but  2,400  agamst  the  annual  rise  and  fall  of  twelve  feet 

miles  of  the  whole  could  consist,  at  firs^  of  in  the  river.    By  this  route  the  largest  steam- 

steamboat  navigation,  railroads  being  subse-  ers  can  load  anywhere  on  the  Upper  Hi^ 

quently  constructed  as  needed,  and  the  1,090  sippi,  for  any  of  the  Gulf  ports  east  of  Kev 

miles  of  railroad  being  in  great  part  provided  Orleans,  passing  out  through  Lake  Borgne  into 

for  by  the  colonial  governments.    Mr.  Wad-  the  Mississippi  Bound,  and  thence  to  Mobile  or 

dington  contended  that  this  route  was  much  elsewhere  m  the  Gulf,  saving  the  one  hundred 

less  liable  to  obstruction  by  snow  than  that  of  and  twenty  miles  of  difficult  and  dangerou 

the  Union  Pacific.  navigation  of  the  Missis^ppi  below  Englislt 

Coming  now  to  the  United  States^  there  is  Turn,  as  well  as  the  passage  of  tbe  bar,  and  tb^ 

on  the  Atlantic  slope  but  little  in  the  way  of  eighty  miles  northward  from  Pass  TOutre  t^ 

either  geographiofu  progress  or  discovery  to  Cat  Island;  or  the  dangerous  and  shallow nav- 

report.    Afew  facts  m  physical  geography  and  igation  of  Lake  Pontohartrain.    The  cost  oi 

its  allied  sciences  are  all  that  have  attracted  the  canal  is  estimated  at  $300,000,  and  it  is  \a 

our  attention.    In  Salisbury,  -Connecticut,  a  be  completed  by  September,  1869.    It  is  esti* 

remarkable  cave,  rividling  the  Mammoth  Cave  mated  that  it  wUl  save  nearly  a  million  of  dot 

of  Kentucky,   was   discovered  in  1868.    Its  lars  annually  in  tonnage,  pilotage,  and  porf 

numerous  chambers,  halls,  and  galleries,  are  charges,  whiTe  it  will   greatly  increase  m 

adorned  with  stalactites  and  stalagmites  of  the  commerce  of  the  port    m  this  case,  the  caD4 

most  varied  forms,  and  in  some  instances  rise  so  inexpensive  in  its  character,  seems  to  bi 
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firanght  onlj  with  beneficent  resnltsj  but  the  increased  speed  of  transit   must  necessarily 

attempt  to  change  the  natural  course  of  large  change  the  conditions  of  political  geography 

bodies  of  water  is  to  be  deprecated  when,  as  materiallj,  and   must   eventuaJly  make  §an 

in  some  instances  is  the  case,  it  will  'produce  !FVancisco  and  New  York  the  ports  of  entry 

far-reaching  results  not  contemplated  by  the  and  departure  for  the  entire  commerce  of  the 

projectors.     The  proposed   great   ship-canal  Orient,  and  the  latter  the  financial  capital  of 

from  Lake  Michigan  to  the  Mississippi  River  the  world.    The  climate,  soil,  and  productions 

might  very  possibly  restore  the  bottom  lands  of  California  and  the  Pacific  slope  are  such  as 

of  Lower  lUmois  to  their  ancient  condition  as  to  invite  an  immense  immigration,  and  to  give 

one  or  more  great  lakes,  produce  great  destruc-  the  promise  of  a  vast  and  populous  empire  there ; 

tion  in  the  region  of  ^e  Lower  Mississippi,  but  the  year  1868  developed  a  danger  to  its 

and  so  far  drain  the  great  lakes  as  to  materially  population  not  hitherto  ti^en  into  tiie  account. 

diminish  the  volume  of  water  which  passes  There  had  been  occasional  slight  earthquake 

through  the  Niagara  River  and  the  St.  Law-  shocks  on  the  coast  since  the  organization  of 

renee.  California  as  a  State,  and  there  were  traditions 

Two  discoveries  in  meteorology  and  omithol-  of  others  of  somewhat  greater  severity,  seventy 

ogy  have  yet  perhaps  a  sufficient  bearing  on  or  a  hundred  years  ago,  but  these  had  never 

phjncal  geography  to  be  worthy  of  a  place  in  excited  the  attention  of  the  people  until  the 

onr  record.    In  August,  1868,  an  immense  me-  morning  of  October  21, 1868,  when  a  series  of 

teororaSrolite  exploded  in  the  vicinity  of  Cheat-  earthquakes  occurred  which  produced  great 

barn's  Cross  Roads,  Tennessee,  and  a  fragment  consternation^  and  destruction  of  property,  and 

of  it,  cone-shaped,  and  about  seven  feet  in  its  the  loss  of  six  lives  in  San  Francisco,  and  a 

longest  diameter,  and  ten  .feet  in  circumference  considerable  number  in  other  parts  of  the  State. 

^  its  base,  supposed  to  weigh  at  least  five  or  The   first  shock  was  the   most   destructive, 

nx  tons,  penetrated  several  strata  of  the  soft  though  subsequent  ones  completed  the  ruin  of 

blue  limestone  of  that  region,  and  sunk  to  a  some  buildings  injured  by  the  first.    The  most 

depth  of  twenty-five  or  thirty  feet.    When  serious  results  occurred  on  the  made  ground 

^soovered,  five  or  six  days  after  the  explosion,  (thai  which  had  been  filled  in,  having  originally 

it  was  still  very  hot,  though  a  stream  of  wajter  rormed  a  part  of  the  bay).    There  were  oc- 

bad  passed  over  it  for  several  days.    So  large  a  oasional  shocks  of  considerable  severity  for  two 

meteorite  has  not  fallen  in  this  country  since  or  three  months ;  one  on  the  2d  of  December, 

tbe  large  mass  which  feU  in  the  Red  River  destroying  the  little  town  of  Loretto  in  Califor- 

Kgion,  Arkansas,  nearly  fifty  years  ago,  and  it  nia.    One  or  two  of  the  volcanoes  of  tbe  State, 

is  donbtfol  whether  this  is  not  larger  fiian  that,  hitherto  quiet,  have  given  indications  of  re- 

Kear  Mound  City,  Illinois,  a  bird  was  shot  in  newed  activity  by  sending  up  columns  of  smoke, 

the  antnnm  of  1868,  by  James  Harney,  of  a  though  they  have  not  as  yet  emitted  water, 

genus  and  species  entirely  unknown.  It  weighed  mud,  sand,  ashes,  or  lava.    The  volcanic  char- 

104  poonds,  was  larger  than  an  ostrich,  had  a  acter  of  large  tracts  of  the  soil  indicates  that 

mow-white  body,  a  scarlet  head,  a  yellow  bill,  they  were  active  centuries  ago. 

twentj-fonr  inches  long,  green  sinewy  legs  four  Lower  California^  the  peninsula  lying  be- 

feet  long,  and  was  on  a  high  tree  engaged  in  tween  the  Gulf  of  California  and  the  Pacific 

deronring  a  sheep  which  it  had   captured.  Ocean,  has  been  but  little  known  to  Europeans 

oeveral  of  these  points  resemble  more  nearly  or  Americans.    It  has  about  15,000  inhabit- 

tbe  fossil  birds  who  were  the  contemporaries  ants,  mostly  Indians,  who  have  been  gathered 

of  the  mastodon,  etc.,  than  any  known  living  into  missions  or  villages  by  the  Jesuit  mission- 

bu^  aries  who  have  been  stati^ped  there  for  two 

.  The  Western  reaion  of  ths   United  Statee  centuries  or  more,  and  have  lived  a  life  of  great 

mdndes  properly  both  slopes  of  the  Rocky  seclusion,  holding  very  little  intercourse  with 

Mountains,  the  Great  Utah  Basin,  and  the  the  rest  of  the  world.    In  1866  a  c(Hnpany  of 

northern  valleys  between  the  Rocky  Moun-  capitalists,  organized  as  the  Lower  California 

tains  and  the  Sierra  Nevada,  and  also  that  Land  Company,  explored  the  peninsula,  both 

cbain  of  mountains  and  the  Coast  Range,  as  along  the  coasts  and  through  the  interior,  and 

veil  as  the  valleys  between  and  beyond  the  the  next  year  purchased  from  the  Mexican 

^r.   Across  this  wide  extent  of  mountam,  Government  all  that  part  of  it  lying  between 

^ulej,  and  plateau,  the  two  Pacific  Riulroads,  the  parallels  of  SI""  N.  latitude  and  W  20'  N. 

o&e  starting  from  Omaha  in  Nebraska,  and  the  latitude,  leaving  a  rocky   and   mountainous 

^r  from  Sacramento   in   California,  have  tract  about  100  by  85  miles  in  extent  at  the 

Y^  approaching  with  extraordinary  rapidity  southern  extremity,  and  one  almost  as  movn- 

diiring  the  year  1868,  and  in  May,  1869,  formed  tainous  at  the  north,  about  176  by  86  miles. 

^junction.    The  enterprise  is  the  most  stupen-  The  peninsula  has  been  usually  described  as  an 

<iona  of  modem  time&  and  on  its  completion  arid,  rocky  region,  with  a  torrid  climate  and 

<^Bs  a  continuous  railway  route  of  over  8,800  sterile  soil,  and  has  been  supposed  to  be  almost 

^^   It  is  estimated  that  the  running  time  uninhabitable.     The  explorations  of  Messrs. 

««tween  Kew  York  and  San  Francisco  will  be  Ross  Browne,  W.  M.  Gabb,  and  Dr.  Ferdinand 

reduced  to  seven  days,  and  perhaps  on  the  von  Loehr,  all  men  eminent  for  their  scientific 

latest  trains  to  six.    The  result  of  this  greatly  attainments,  diow  that  it  is,  on  the  contrary,  in 
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manjr  respects  a  very  desirable  country.  Phys-  of  the  Colombia  River  and  the  Wind  Riyer,  ac 
icallj,  it  is  divided  into  three  regions,  or  per-  afSnent  of  the  Yellowstone  and  the  Misaooii; 
haps  we  might  as  properly  say  four.  From  while  others  of  its  tributaries  have  their  souioe 
Cape  San  Lucas  at  its  southern  extremity,  due  in  the  Rocky  Mountains  in  the  centre  of  Col- 
north  to  Cape  La  Paz,  latitude  24^  20^,  a  dis-  orado  Territory.  The  general  coarse  of  its 
tance  of  about  100  miles,  the  mountain-chain  several  tributaries,  as  well  as  that  of  the  mtin 
known  as  the  Sierra  de  San  Lazaro,  having  an  river,  is  southwest,  until  it  reaches  Callrille,  a 
average  height  of  about  6,000  feet,  a  bare  small  settlement  in  the  southeast  of  Uuh, 
granite  mass,  forms  a  kind  of  backbone  of  the  whence  it  flows  almost  due  south  to  the  Golf 
lower  portion  of  the  peninsula,  and  the  land  of  California.  It  is  navigable  for  steam^s  to 
slopes  from  this  eastward  and  westward  to  Callville,  about  400  nules  above  the  golf^ 
the  Califomian  Grulf  and  the  ocean,  terminat-  though  for  much  of  this  part  of  its  ooone  it 
ing,  however,  at  either  extremity  in  a  rocky,  passes  between  perpendicular  walls  of  rwk 
bold  promontory.  Separated  from  this  chain  from  4,000  to  5,000  feet  high.  Above  C^- 
by  La  Paz  Bay,  but  commencing  about  the  ville  both  the  main  river  and  its  afSuents,  ^e 
24th  parallel,  and  adhering  closely  to  the  gulf  Grand,  Green,  San  Juan,  and  little  Oolortdo, 
shore,  the  Sierra  de  la  Gigantea,  a  chain  hav-  flow  through  ever-deepening  oafions,  the  walla 
ing  an  average  height  of  from  8,000  to  4,000  of  which  at  some  points  are  nearly  7,000  feet 
feet,  but  rising  la  occasional  peaks  to  more  above  the  bed  of  the  river,  and  the  streams 
than  twice  that  height,  extends,  in  a  direction  which  enter  these  from  ^ther  side  also  fiov 
nearly  due  northwest,  to  about  latitude  80^  86',  through  deep  cafions,  and  there  are  Bereni 
a  distance  of  full  five  hundred  miles.  On  the  cataracts  of  great  height.  The  plateaus  throogh 
gulf  side  this  chfun  rises  up  as  an  almost  per-  which  these  rivers  pass  are  divided  by  them, 
pendicular  wall  to  its  full  height,  giving  the  and  there  is  no  way  of  bridging  the  broad  rii- 
mipression,  which  is  probably  fiie  correct  one,  ers  which  flow  so  far  below  the  surface  of  tbe 
that,  by  some  convulsion  of  nature,  the  moun-  plateaus.  From  the  surface  of  theee  broad  and 
tain-chain  was  deft  from  summit  to  base,  and  generally  treeless  plains,  other  terraces^  vitb 
one  half  sank  below  the  waters  and  now  forms  nearly  perpendicular  walls  1,000  feet  or  more 
the  bed  of  the  Gulf  of  California.  On  the  west  in  height,  rise,  resembling  in  the  distance  ^- 
edde  the  Sierra  de  la  Gigantea  declines  gradually  gantic  walled  towns  and  forteesses.  Over  both 
in  gentle  slopes  or  plateaus  with  occasional  tibe  loftier  and  lower  plateaus  there  are  mas- 
broken  tracts  toward  the  Pacific.  Between  the  sive  ruins  of  once  populous  walled  towns  ai^ 
26th  and  27th  parallels  the  land  cm  the  Pacific  cities,  where  it  is  supposed  the  predecessi^of 
shore  is  low,  and  there  are  extensive  lagoons,  the  Aztecs  (the  Toltec  race)  lived  and  ruled 
Between  26^  40^  and  27^  SO'  the  peninsula  more  than  a  thousand  years  since.  Even  nov 
suddenly  extends  westward,  having  a  mean  there  are  on  the  loftiest  of  these  plains  seyeral 
breadth  of  about  185  miles,  and  a  range  of  villages  of  this  intelligent  and  remarkable  race, 
coast  hills  of  considerable  altitude  extends  from  Some  of  these  were  visited  by  Professor  New- 
northwest  to  southeast  near  the  Pacific  coast,  berry  in  I860,  who  found  them  an  agricnltonl 
About  latitude  29^  the  Coast  Range,  which  ex-  people,  skilled  in  many  domestic  manu&ctnreB, 
tends  through  the  whole  of  Upper  California,  fire-worshippers,  and  wholly  diverse  in  ap- 
commences,  and  from  latitude  80°  40^  the  east-  pearance,  manners,  customs,  religion,  and  dvili- 
em  side  of  the  peninsula,  for  a  breadth  of  nearly  zation^  both  from  the  In^an  trib^  aronnd 
80  miles  from  this  Coast  Range  to  the  head  of  them  (the  Apaches  and  Oamanches),  and  the 
thegulf  and  the  Colorado  River,  is  nearly  levd  Pueblo  Indians  of  New  Mexico, 
and  low.  There  aie  a  number  of  volcanoes  on  Signer  Dollfns,  an  Italian  geographer,  bas 
the  peninsula,  and  ihe  soil  and  mountain-slopes  recently  published  his  determinataons  of  the 
give  evidence  of  the  frequency  and  extent  of  elevation  of  numerous  points  in  Mesdeo  made 
volcanic  eruptions.  The  climate,  though  in-  under  very  favorable  circumstances  in  1865. 
dined  to  be  dry,  is  delightful,  especially  on  the  On  the  vexed  question  of  the  height  of  Popo- 
plateaus.  It  is  the  finest  country  in  the  world  catepetl,  his  measurement,  taken  with  gnat 
for  the  culture  of  the  grape,  and  there  are  nu-  care,  gives  5,410.8  metres,  equal  to  17,720  feet, 
merous  mountain-streams  which  can  be  utilized  which  is  128  feet  less  tha^  that  of  Von  Girolt, 
for  the  purpose  of  irrigation.  There  are  mines  but  is  probably  much  nearer  the  truth, 
of  copper,  silver,  and  gold,  and  there  are  indi-  In  retermann's  MiUheihmffen  for  March, 
cations  of  the  existence  of  the  ores  of  quicksil-  1868,  Dr.  Gustav  BemouiUi  gives  a  fall  ac- 
ver.  Tropical  fruits  are  produced  in  great  per-  count  of  the  physical  geography  of  the  State 
fection.  of  Guatemala,  as  weU.  as  of  its  prodQCtioDfl» 
The  Colorado  Ri/oer.  which  discharges  its  etc.,  the  result  of  many  years*  residence  there, 
waters  into  the  Gulf  or  California  about  the  He  states  that,  contrary  to  the  usual  law  of  the 
parallel  of  81®  80^  N.  latitude,  is  one  of  the  Andean  or  Ro«ky  Mountsun  chain,  the  central 
most  remarkable  streams  on  the  North  Ameri-  Cordilleras,  which  rise  only  to  an  average  hd^ht 
can  Continent.  Its  northernmost  source  (the  of  about  8,700  feet,  are  not  the  highest  moon* 
Green  River)  rises  near  Fremont's  Peak  in  the  tains  of  Guatemala,  that  honor  belonging  to 
Wind  River  Mountains  in  Idaho,  in  the  imme-  the  volcanic  chain,  which  has  an  average  ele- 
diate  vicinity  of  the  sources  of  the  Lewis's  Fork  vation  of  07er  9,600  feet.     The  volcano  of 
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Faego  (14,700  feet)  is  the  highest  sammit  in  geographer,  commnnicated  to  the  Royal  Oeo- 
Central  America,  and  the  volcano  de  Agna  graphical  Society  of  London,  in  1868,  an  ac- 
(12,620  feet)  is  the  next  Pacaya  and  Atitlan,  count  of  two  tours  of  survey  and  exploration 
both  volcanoes,  are  nearly  10,000  feet  high.  As  made  by  him  in  1861  and  1860,  by  order  of 
to  the  prodnctiona  of  the  State  for  export,  the  the  French  Government,  across  the  Isthmus 
indolence  and  indifference  of  the  inhabitants  of  Darien,  to  ascertain  the  feasibility  of  an  in- 
render  their  commercial  condition  very  far  be-  teroceanic  canal  across  that  isthmus.  The 
low  what  it  should  be  with  their  fine  soil  and  route  which  he  took  in  his  last  tour  was  one 
geniAl  climate.  Cochineal  is  gathered  in  con-  hitherto  unknown :  following  toward  its  source 
sidenble  quantities,  and  a  moderate  amount  in  the  mountains,  first  the  Tanela  (a  stream 
oftar,  spirits  of  turpentine,  and  other  products  discharging  into  the  Atlantic  south  of  the 
of  the  resinous  woods,  and  dye-stuffs,  are  ex-  Atrato),  and  finally  its  southern  a£3uent.  They 
ported,  though  far  less  than  should  be.  The  found  the  latter  fiowing  through  a  pass  in  the 
principal  crops  of  the  State  are  maize,  black-  Kique  Mountains  (the  local  name  of  the  Gor- 
beana,  rice,  bananas,  Chili  pepper  (capsicum),  dilleraa,  at  this  pointX  at  an  elevation,  M.  de 
etc,  which  are  consumed  by  thepeople,  and  Puydt  believed,  not  to  exceed  at  the  highest 
form  shttost  their  entire  food.  W  ith  a  great  140  feet  above  the  ocean-level.  From  this  pass 
rariet  J  of  fibrous  plants,  natives  of  their  soil,  there  was  a  gentle  descent  to  the  plain  on  the 
md  of  every  preparation,  the  inhabitants  for  west,  through  which  the  Tuyra,  another  small 
the  most  part  confine  themselves  to  cotton  river,  flows  into  the  Pacific.  This  is  by  much 
fabrics  generally,  blue  and  red,  and  their  the  most  feasible  route  yet  found  for  an  inter- 
ments of  these  are  (icanty  in  number  and  ooeanic  canal. 
aze.  Recent  observations,  continued  for  a  series 

Mr.  John  CoUinson,  an  English  civil  engineer  of  years,  indicate  that  the  reputation  for  un- 

of  great  courage  and  skill,  succeeded  in  1867  heidthiness  of  the  island  of  Hayti,  and  espe- 

in  making  a  very  thorough  exploration  and  dally  of  Port-au-Prince,  is  due  to  the  excess 

spirit-level  survey  from  Lake  Niearttgua  to  of  moisture  in  the  climate.    A  rain  record, 

the  Atlantic  Ocean,  the  first,  it  is  said,  across  kept   in   that  citv  during  the   period  from 

Central  America  except  that  for  the  Panama  August,  1898,  to  /anuary,  1868,  gives  the  fol- 

Railway.    He  ibund  a  pass  through  the  moun-  lowing  facts:  In  1864,  there  were  145  days 

tains  fit>m  the  lake  to  the  Atlantic  favorably  during  some  part  of  which  rain  fell,  and  the 

Dtoated  for  a  railway  at  an  elevation  of  only  number  of  inches  of  rain-fall  during  the  year 

<tSO  feet  above  &e  oeean-level,  and  one  on  the  was  60.67.    Of  this  amount,  nearly  11  inches 

other  aide  between  the  lake  and  the  Pacific  fell  in  the  month  of  May,  and  about  9  inches 

Ocean,  only  615  feet  in  height.    This  survey  in  August     In  1865  there  were  157  rainy 

settles  the  practicability  of  a  new  railway  across  days,  and  66.76  inches  of  rain  fell  during  the 

tiiat  isthmus.    Mr.  CoUinson  also  gained  much  year ;  and  of  this,  more  than  18  inches  fell  in 

information   concerning  the  quadrupeds   of  the  month  of  May,  and  about  12  inches  in  Sep- 

Central  America,  and  the  languages  of  the  In-  tember.    In  1866  there  were  179  rainy  days, 

dian tribes.  and  67.48  inches t>f  rain  fell  during  the  year; 

Mr.  A.  S.  Oockbnm,  English  commissioner  of  this,  14  inches  fell  in  April,  nearly  9  inches 
to  the  Belize,  has  communicated  to  the  Royal  in  May,  and  from  6^  to  7  inches  in  each  of  the 
Geographical  Society  some  interesting  particu-  other  months,  except  December,  January,  and 
un  relative  to  his  explorations  of  the  Belize  February.  In  1867,  there  were  but  126  rainy 
River  and  the  adjacent  coasts.  It  would  seem  days,  and  only  50.2  inches  of  rain.  Of  this, 
that  the  tract  drained  by  the  Belize  River,  about  18  inches  fell  in  May.  There  was  thus 
wmprisiiig  the  greater  part  of  British  Hondu-  an  average  rain-fall  of  61.25  inches  during 
^  is  one  of  the  most  rainy  regions  in  the  each  of  the  four  years,  and  an  average  of  152 
^orld.  *«  The  average  rain-&ll  in  Belize,"  says  rainy  days  to  each  year, 
fir.  Cockbum, '*  for  the  last  four  years  was  67i  A  series  of  deep-sea  soxmdings,  made  in 
uches  per  year,  and  it  often  rains  in  the  inte-  March  and  ApriL  1868,  by  Captain  R.  A.  Ham- 
nor  when  not  a  drop  falls  upon  the  coast'*  He  ilton,  of  H.  B.  M.  ship  Sphinx,  in  the  neigh- 
estimates  the  annual  rain-fall  of  the  district,  borhood  of  Santa  CruM^  demonstrates  that 
^m  50  to  100  mOes  from  the  coast)  as  above  island  to  be  the  apex  of  an  immense  subma- 
100  inches,  and  the  water  falling  into  the  river  rine  mountain.  Off  Ham's  Bluff,  one  and  a 
ttd  its  affluents,  from  a  district  90  by  80  miles,  half  miles  from  the  shore,  the  lead  sunk  1,000 
^  8t»,l28,101,745  gallons,  equal  to  17,467,929  fathoms  without  reaching  bottom. 
^  Of  this  vast  amount,  he  estimates  that  Hon.  E.  G.  Squier,  a  very  high  authority 
About  two-thirds  go  off  by  evaporation,  but  in  all  statistics  relating  to  Spanish  America, 
uie  quantity  of  6,418,680  tons,  which  is  dis-  published  in  December,  1868,  the  foUowing 
charged  into  the  sea,  brings  down  with  it  such  statement  of  the  population  of  the  States  of 
quantities  of  detritus  from  the  soft  and  recent  South  Ahbbioa,  ana  the  Hispano- American 
deposits  of  that  re^^on,  that  the  bed  of  the  States  of  North  and  Oentral  America,  in  1867 
nver  and  its  delta  are  filling  up  with  consid-  or  1868,  with  the  amount  of  the  trade  of  the 
«rable  rapidity.  United  States  with  them  in  1858  and  1866,  re- 

IL  Lncien  de  Puydt,  a  French  en^neer  and  spectively : 
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1,800,000;  San  Paulo,  900,000;  Parani,  130,- 
000;  SanU  Oathtirma,  200,000;  Bio  Gnnde 
deSnl,  080,000;  MmaaGeraea,  1,600,000;  Go- 
jftE,  260.000 ;  Amazonaa,  100,000 ;  MaUo 
Orosso,  100,000. 

Mr.  Ohondless,  whose  zeal  in  tlie  eiplanuoD 
of  the  tribntariea  of  the  Amaxoaia  ve  hsi 
heretofore  recorded,  still  continiiM  his  Ubon 
in  that  field.  In.  1868  he  undertook  to  luceid 
the  J'ara&,  one  of  the  largest  of  the  affivesii 
of  the  Upper  Amazonas,  and  speot  thri« 
months  on  that  river.  The  Jnrui  is  not  !ii 
from  1,000  miles  in  length,  and  eaten  :h« 
Amazonas  on  the  eonth  uiore,  about  S.  lU.  4' 
and  W.  Ion.  from  Greenwich  66°.  Mx.  Qmi- 
lesa  ascended  the  maia  river  (Jnnii)  betwwi 
1,000  and  1,200  mUes  to  lat.  7°  IS'  S.,  wd  Ion. 
72°  10'  W.  from  Qreenwich,  bat  was  com- 
pelled to  torn  back  while  the  rivw  «&s  tiI 
navigable  for  manj  miles  farther,  1^  wi  ai- 
taok  of  Nanas  Indians,  by  which  W  bou'i 
orew  were  terrified.  On  lus  retnm  he  a- 
plored  the  ManSs  River  and  one  of  its  sffla- 
ents,  and,  when  last  heatd  from,  was  liopuif 
to  start  soon  to  explore  the  Beni,  oae  of  th 
largest  of  the  southern  tributaries  of  the  Am- 

Professor  P.  Strobel,  an  Italian  natunl'iTs 
has  jnst  pablifihed  in  the  ZeiUehrifl  fir  Eri- 
htaidt,  an  account  of  a  scientifio  eicaraca 
made  bj  him  in  1866,  from  Onrico  is  Ctii, 
throaghthePlanchonPasstoSanlUfaiil,  bcoq- 
siderable  town  in  the  Pampas  c^  the^r^i"' 
Eepvhlie.  The  joomey  was  not  witliont  iit 
adventures,  and  the  natnraliat,  fuUj  (live  to 
whatever  concerned  his  profession,  ^esnal  » 
large  smount  of  valuable  information  relative 
to  the  geologj,  mineralogy,  botany,  and  wolfr 
Ky  of  the  Oordilleras  as  well  as  the  Pampu- 
His  narrative  settles  several  important  ques- 
tions in  the  botany  and  zoology  of  that  psr- 
tially-known  repoQ. 

The  proposed  conetnictJoDof  a  rulwajfrom 
Oordova  to  Jojay,  in  the  Argentia*  SipaK'' 
(we  believe  it  is  now  completed  asfarasTncG- 
mau),  famished  an  opportonity  to  Dr.  He^ 
mann  Barmeister,  the  director  of  the  Slatd  Hn- 
seam  of  Physiosl  Science  st  Baenos  Ajrea,  to 
make  a  thorough  exphtration  of  the  phjEicil 
geography  of  Uist  portion  (the  northweeteis) 
of  Uie  republic,  and  he  has  reported  tbo  wort 
accomplished  with  great  ability  and  tlioroaicb' 
ness,  in  Fetermann's  Mittheilu^m  for  Feb- 
ruary, 1868.  A  part  of  this  route  was  eiplorw 
on  foot  about  eleven  years  since,  by  a  JO""* 
natarslist  of  Massachusetts,  Mr.  Nathaiual  ^- 
Bishop,  then  but  seventeen  or  eighteen  jw 
of  age.    His  narrative,  entitled  "A  Tboasaiid 


The  gold-fielda  of  Veiitettela  have  attracted 
much  ^tention  daring  the  post  year.  The 
first  considerable  discoveries  of  gold  in  that 
republic  were  made  in  18S4  by  Dr.  Plasssrd, 
a  physician  of  Oiudad  Bolivar,  the  capital  of 
Guiana,  one  of  the  States  of  the  repablio,  bat 
the  extent  of  the  gold-fielda  has  not  been 
known  till  within  two  or  three  years,  and, 
indeed,  many  discaveries  were  made  in  1868. 
The  gold-fields,  so  far  as  is  yet  known,  are 
situated  in  the  vicinity  of  the  hydro^aphio 
basin  of  the  Essaquilxi,  the  river  forming  the 
boundary  line  between  British  and  Venezuelan 
Oaiana.  They  are  from  100  to  160  miles  south 
of  the  Orinoco  Biver,  and  about  300  miles  west 
of  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  between  the  Oaroni  and 
the  Taruori  Rivers,  and  east  of  the  latter.  There 
is  also  very  good  evidence  that  they  extend 
east  of  the  Esseqnibo  Biver  in  British  Guiana. 
There  is  as  yet  excellent  placer-mining  at 
many  points  in  this  field,  and  experienced  and 
skilful  American  mining  engineers,  who  have 
carefully  explored  the  monntuns  of  that  region, 
find  extensive  quartz  gold-veins  mnning  in  sll 
directions  throngh  the  elate  and  bine-stone  of 
the  Marcupio  v  alley,  and  the  watershed,  be- 
tween the  Oaroni  and  the  Yumari.  The  veins 
differ  greatly  in  product,  though  the  poorest 
give  a  fwr  yield,  even  with  the  rude  and  waate- 
fol  processes  employed.  They  are  generally 
very  regular  and  sonnd,  and  offer  little  diffi- 
culty in  the  extraction  of  the  ore.  The  only 
difScnlty  of  magnitude  is  the  unsettled  state 
of  the  country,  and  the  Jealousy  and  ferocity 
of  the  Indian  tribes- 

We  find  the  following  statistics  of  the  em- 
pire of  Brazil  in  the  BerUn  ZeitiehTifl  J^r 
Srdkandt  for  February,  1868 :  The  entire  pop- 
ulation of  the  empire,  in  1867,  excepting  the 
wild  Indians  of  the  interior,  was  11,280,000, 
of  whom  1,400,000  were  slaves.  The  wild  In- 
dians were  estimated  at  000,000,  but  little  is 
known  of  their  real  numbe^.  In  the  public 
schools,  there  were  107,483  children  in  regular 
attendance.  The  populal^Dn  of  the  several 
provinces  was,  in  round  numbers,  as  follows: 
Pari,  800,000;  Maranham,  600,000;  Ceark, 
660,000 ;  Prauby,  260,000 ;  Rio  Grande  de 
Norte,  240,000 ;  Farahyba,  800,000 ;  Pemam- 
buco,  1,2SO,000;  Alagoss,  800.000;  Servippe, 
820,000 ;  Bahia,  1,460,000  ;  Espirito  Santo, 
100,000 ;  Eio  de  Janeiro  (province  and  city), 


Miles  Walk  in  Sonth  America,"  was  pnbliihrf 
last  year  by  Lee  &  Shepard,  of  Boston,  and  con- 
twns  a  large  number  of  valuable  obsarvalioDS 
on  the  soil,  productions,  and  people  of  this  part 
of  South  America. 

William  Bollaert,  Esq.,  a  Penivian  googn- 
pher,  oommonicated,  in  the  spring  of  186S,  to 
the  Koysl  Geo^^phical  Society  orLondon,tli« 
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result  of  his  explorations  in  1866,  in  the  prov-  were  either  partially  or  entirely  in  ruins,  but 
ince  of  Tarapnci,  Southern  F&ru.  This  prov-  the  loss  of  life  was  less  than  in  the  cities  of 
ince  IB  in  the  Department  of  Moqnegtia,  and  the  province  of  Imbabnra.  This  earthquake 
forms  the  extreme  sonthwesteni  portion  of  reached  the  northern  borders  of  the  preced- 
the  republic.  It  is  a  rainless,  mostly  desert  ing,  but  its  great  force  was  spent.  The  earth- 
region,  bat  has  of  late  years  risen  into  promi-  quake  of  October  ISth,  whicn  it  is  to  be  re- 
nence  from  the  immense  quantities  of  nitrate  marked  was  the  same  which  visited  San  Fran- 
of  soda  found  there,  and  which,  when  refined,  dsco  and  the  northern  Pacific  coast,  was  ao- 
jield  iodine,  and  bromine  also,  in  considerable  companied  with  an  eruption  from  the  volcano 
quantities.  The  refining  of  the  nitrate  of  soda  Uullanaco,  80  leagues  from  Oopiapo.  It  ex- 
bas  caused  the  establishment  of  numerous  ni-  tended  along  the  whole  coast  from  Oregon  to 
trate  works,  and  in  186T  about  150,000  tons  southern  Chili,  but  its  action  was  most  severe 
were  exported.  The  population  of  the  prov-  in  northern  Chili,  on  the  coast  of  Bolivia,  and 
ince  was  about  20,000,  the  greater  part  of  on  the  Pacific  coast  of  North  America.  Iqui- 
whom  were  dependent  directly  or  indirectly  que  was  visited  by  this  and  subsequent  slighter 
upon  the  traffic  in  nitrate  of  soda.  The  capi-  snocks,  but  it  suffered  less  than  in  the  first. 
tal  of  the  province,  Iquique,  from  being  a  The  destruction  of  life  in  this  last  earthquake 
small  fishing-village,  had  become,  in  1866,  a  was  very  small,  although  it  extended  over  so 
town  of  5,000  inhabitants.    Mr.  Bollaert  has  vast  a  territory. 

given  a  very  full  and  exhaustive  account  of  Mr.  Thomas  J.  Hutchinson,  a  Fellow  of  the 

file  geology,  physical  geography,  botany,  and  Royal  Geographical  Society  of  London,  has, 

prodoctions  of  tiie  province,  and  the  elevation  during  the  war  which  has  existed  for  four  years 

of  the  principal  points,  and  especially  those  of  past  in  Paraguay,  been  a  resident  of  that  coun- 

tibe  route  from  Iquique  to  Noria,  on  which  a  try,  and  has  communicated  to  the  Illustrated 

railroad  was  being  constructed  for  the  trans-  Trcneli  a  very  interesting  narrative  of  his  so- 

portation  of  the  nitrate,  and  fuel  and  provisions  joum  there,  with  very  fidl  descriptions  of  the 

ibr  its  refining.    Iquique,  as  well  as  most  of  country,  and  the  character  and  manners  of  its 

the  towns  of  Southern  Pern  and  Bolivia,  was  inhabitants.    He  regards  the  Paraguayans  as 

greatlj  injured,  and  indeed  nearly  ruin^,  by  possessing  many  fine  traits  of  character,  being 

theterribleearthquakesof  August  18-16, 1868,  brave,  patriotic,  and  not  bloodthirsty.    They 

wliich  destroyed  so  many  towns,  and  probably  make  excellent  soldiers,  and  in  this  protracted 

oyer  50,000  lives,  in  Ecuador.    It  was  also  struggle  have  won  the  sympathy  and  respect 

shaken  by  the  earthquake  of  October  18,  1868,  even  of  their  foes. 

which,  however,  spent  its  greatest  foroe  on  Turning  to  the  Continent  of  Evbopb,  we  must 

Atacama,  and  several  of  the  cities  of  Chili,  on  dispatdi  very  briefiy  what  geographical  infor- 

the  coast.  mation  has  been  collected  concerning  its  gen- 

The  earthquakes  which  wrought  such  desola-  erally  well-known  states,  that  we  may  devote 

tionover  a  vast  district  of  western  South  Amer-  more  space  to  those  countries  which  are  less 

ica  are  elsewhere  described  in  this  volume.    It  fiuniliar  to  us. 

i3  only  necessary  to  say  here,  as  pertaining  spe-  The  kingdom  of  IttUy  published,  in  the  sum- 

ciflDj  to  geographical  science,  that  there  were  mer  of  1868,  its  census,  taken  December  81, 

three  entirely  mstmct  earthquakes  proceeding  1866.    From  this  it  appears  that  the  kingdom 

from  different  centres,  and  each  doing  great  is  divided  into  69  provinces  and  prefectures 

inJQiy  in  its  sphere  of  action,  and  each  lapping  (aside  from  the  Lombardo-Y enetian  provinces), 

orer  on  a  portion  of  the  territory  visited  by  its  and  198  districts.    The  population  was  22,798,- 

predecessor.    The  earthquake  of  August  18th  185,  an  increase  of  1,090,000  since  the  census 

produced  an  upheaval  of  the  whole  coast  from  of  1864.    The  population  of  the  Lombardo-Ye- 

Calko,  Pern,  or  perhaps  a  little  north  of  that  netian  provinces  was  at  the  same  time  2,576,- 

port,  to  Talcahuano  in  Chili,  a  distance  of  185,  making  a  total  for  the  kingdom  of  Italy  of 

more  than  1,900   miles.     Callao,    Arequipa,  25^69,820. 

MoqaegUa,   Arica,    Chala,    Tambo,    Pisagua,  We  have  also  very  fuU  census  statistics  of  the 

^7,  Tilo,  MoUendo,  Iquique,  Tacna,  Pisco,  Scandincman  States  of  Europe  to  the  close  of 

Chincha  Buja,  and  Mcjillones,  in  Peru  and  1866  or  the  beginning  of  1867.    Those  of  ^a- 

Bolivia,  and  Constitucion,  Tom6,  and  Talc^  den  are  as  follows : 

hoano  in  Chili,  were  laid  in  rums  either  by  The  area  of  the  tvrenty-five  governments  was 

&e  shock  of  the  earthquake  or  the  tidal  wave  168,042  English  square  miles ;  the  population 

▼hich  followed.     The  Chincha  Islimds  were  4,160,677,  of  whom  2,023,787  were  males  and 

s^ept  over  by  the  waves,  and  had    previ-  2,136,940  females.    There  were  in  the  king- 

<>^lj  been    desoln^   by  a   hurricane    and  dom  428,169  horses,  821,635  oxen  and  steers, 

«arth(jaake.    The  earthquake  of  August  16th  1,185,556  cows,  417,163  young  cattle,  1,589,000 

spent  its  greatest  fury  on  the  republic  of  Ecua-  sheep,  133,182  goats,  404,000  swine,  and  139,- 

^or,  completely  destroying  the  towns  of  Ibarra,  400  reindeer. 

^  Pablo,  Atrintaqui,  Imantad,  Otovalo,  and  The  population  of  the  principal  towns  was : 

Cotocachi,  with  the  greatest  part  of  their  in-  Stockholm,  138,189 ;  Gothenburg,  46,557  (a  cen- 

habitants.    Where  Cotocachi  stood,  is  now  a  bus  of  the  city  and  suburbs  in  1868  gives  58,164); 

lake.    Quito  and  the  cities  and  towns  near  it  NorkOpping,  23,271 ;  MalinOe,  22,538 ;  Carls- 
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cronft,  16,653;  Gefle,  12,061;  Upsala,  10,768;  but  not,  as  yet,  been  published  in  any  EngM 

Lund,   10,052  ;  Jdnkdping,  10,018 ;   Ealmar,  collection  of  statistics.    We  have  added  to  it 

9,200 ;  Orebro,  9,007.  the  imports  and  exports  of  1864,  the  latest  pab- 

The  population  of  the  French  colonies  in  lished,  and  give  the  whole,  with  the  capitals 

1866  has  been  recently  announced  in  France,  of  each,  as  follows: 


COLONIES. 


Hftrtiuiqae 

Oaadaloape  (Indndin^  the  BixiaUer  islands  con- ) 

nected  wltii  It  as  a  colony) ) 

French  Ouiana 

B6anion 

The  Senesal  Colonies  (St.  Loois,  Ooree,  and  (. 


f 


Bgal 
Bakelf... 

St.  Pierre,  Isle  of  Dof^,  and  Miqaelon 

East  Indian  Colonies,  embracing  odIj  those  in  i 
India  proper. 

Mayotte,  Nossi  B6,  and  Sainte  Marie,  in  Mada- 
gascar  

Algeria 

Tahiti  and  Moorea,  Society  Islands 

New  Caledonia 

Saigon  and  its  dependencies 


Piopolatloii, 
IMS. 


189,109 

189,013 

18,145 
907,880 

159,596 

3,907 

397,068 

38,837 

3,999,194* 
89,897 
36,000 
460,000 


Imporli,  1864. 


15,419,566 

8,788,475 

1,956,766 
6,985,900 

8,065,880 

796,555 

1,169,410 

9,900,000 


Esp«rU,  I8M. 


$8,768,960 

3,815,836 

365,475 
4,746,815 

3,703,070 

1,537,665 

4,165,880 

9,000,000 


OBFildk 


St  Pierre. 

Port  Louis. 

Cayenne. 
St.l)enis. 

St  Louis. 


Pondicherxy. 


Algiers. 


Saigon.         IWjgP 


Pofdrin 


»,4M 

4,68 

&OIII 
19,14) 

4IM)00 
9M0O 


The  statistics  of  Denmarh  are  not  quite  so 
full,  nor  to  quite  so  late  a  date,  being  for  Jan- 
uary, 1866.  In  the  nineteen  Danish  provinces 
the  total  area  of  land  was  14,658  English  square 
miles,  and  the  population  1,717,802 ;  a  gain  of 
109,707  since  1860.  In  the  towns,  including 
Copenhagen,  the  number  of  inhabitants  was 
886,206,  in  the  country  1,881,696,  indicating 
the  agricultural  character  of  the  population. 
Copei^agen  had  a  population  of  162,042; 
Odense,  16,706  ;  Aarhuus,  12,142 ;  Aalburg, 
11J04. 

The  principality  of  Servia  also  published,  in 
1868,  its  statistics  to  the  close  of  1866.  Its 
area  is,  in  round  numbers,  12,600  square  miles, 
and  the  population  1,192,086,  of  whom  20,000 
were  gypsies,  about  2,000  Jews,  and  2,600  Ger- 
man setders.  There  were  seventeen  districts, 
exclusive  of  the  city  of  Belgrade,  the  capital. 
Belgrade  has  20,188  inhabitants. 

Turning  to  the  vast  continent  of  Asia,  we 
find  that  the  explorations  in  Palestine^  and  es- 
pecially at  Jerusalem  and  its  vicinity,  com- 
menced by  the  Palestine  Exploration  Society, 
in  continuation  of  those  of  Wilson  and  Anders- 
sen,  under  the  superintendence  of  Lieutenant 
Warren,  were  continued  through  most  of  the 
year  (they  have  now  been  suspended),  and 
that  they  have  resulted  in  an  almost  complete 
unsettling  of  former  opinions  in  regard  to  the 
localities  of  the  great  events  of  the  Scripture 
narratives.  Lieutenant  Warren  has  demon- 
strated that  the  Jerusalem  of  to-day  is  from 
thirty  to  a  hundred  feet  above  the  cfenisalem 
of  the  commencement  of  the  Christian  era, 
and  that,  to  ascertain  with  much  accuracy  the 
location  of  any  of  the  buildings  of  the  ancient 
Jerusalem,  a  vast  and  extensive  excavation  is 
necessary,  too  vast  to  be  permitted  by  the 
present  authorities,  and  involving  expenses  too 
great  for  private  enterprise.  His  explorations 
and  those  of  Wilson  and  Anderssen,  elsewhere 
in  the  Holy  Land,  were  attended  with  more 
positive  results.    The  sites  of  Capernaum  and 

*  Of  these,  886,670  were  Baropeaos. 


Chorazin  were  ascertained  with  almost  absoliit^ 
certainty,  and  that  of  the  ancient  Gei^^esa,  the 
city  of  tiie  Gergesenes.  The  ruins  at  Tell- 
Hum,  and  Kerazah,  were  thoroughly  mt- 
vated,  and  the  capitals  which  crowned  tlie 
columns  of  the  ancient  synagogaes  Droredto 
contain  devices  which  could  only  have  had 
significance  to  the  Jews  of  the  period  of  the 
Christian  era. 

A  new  exploration  under  English  anspiee^ 
of  the  Sinaitie  peninmloy  commenced  by  the 
earnest  efforts  of  the  late  Rev.  Pierce  Bntler, 
is  now  in  course  of  prosecution  by  Ber. 
George  Williams  and  Rev.  F.  W.  Holland,  and 
a  party  of  officers  and  men  of  the  Royal 
Engineers,  who  entered  upon  their  work  in 
October,  1868.  Mr.  Holland  had  previoudy 
made  three  journeys  in  Sinai,  and  explored 
much  of  its  territory  on  foot..  The  explorers 
have  found  good  reasons  for  doubting  whether 
the  mountain  now  known  as  Sinai  is  we 
Mount  Sinai  of  Moses's  time ;  they  regard  im 
Um  Alowee,  another  mountain  a  few  nul« 
northeast  of  the  present  Mount  Sinai,  as  in«^ 
ing  much  more  satisfactorily  the  requirements 
of  the  Biblical  narrative. 

We  hav^  from  Russian  sources  some  statis- 
tics of  Tashkend,  the  capital  of  Independent 
Turkestan.  The  population,  according  to  a 
census  taken  in  the  winter  of  1867- w?  ^ 
General  Hemz,  was  64,416,  and  there  were 
9,488  dwelling-houses.  The  following  mes 
oif  temperature  were  observed  in  the  aty 
December,  1867,  and  January,  February, 
March,  and  April,  1868,  by  OariW^t^^ 


December  ... 

Jannaiy , 

Febroary ..... 

March. , 

AprU , 


Man  Tarn, 
ptimton. 


44- F. 

sr 

40M 

68- 


BfaartiMin. 


(sar 

64\S 
TO* 

6l*Ji 


jflniman. 

IT 
14* 

r 

86* 


18 

8 

U 

6 


The  summer  is  long,  intensely  hot,  and  d  ^• 
Ice  is  sold  during  the  summer  at  ten  cop  ^ 
(seven  and  a  half  cents)  per  pound,  . 
however,  a  place  of  great  trade,  mercnanw 
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caraTans  oomttig  thither  from  all  quarters  to  The   mannfaotnres   of  Siberia  are   mostly 

bay  and  selL    llie  goods  sold  in  the  eighteen  elementary  and  simple,  consisting  of  tallow, 

caravansaries  of  the  city,  in  ISGT^iamoTinted  to  candles,  soap,  coarse  cloths,  cheap  paper,  oils, 

2,585,000  rabies  ($1,938,750).    This  was  ex-  brandy,    tobacco    and   cigars,  leather,   iron, 

dusiye  of  the  large  quantities  sent  ont  from  the  bells,  coarse  glass,  porcelain  and  potteiy,  skit, 

dtj  by  the  merchants  and  artisans.  lime,  potash,  chamois-leatiier,  beer,  molasses, 

The  Russian  Baron  Ton  Osten-Sacken,  dnr-  meal,  spirits  of  turpentine,  etc.    About  6,600 

log  the  year  186T,  accompanied  by  a  scientific  men  are  employed  in  these  manufactures,  and 

party,  explored  with  great  thoroughness  the  the  annual  product  is  a  little  more  than  five 

Thian^Shan  chain  of  mountains,  and  in  1868.  million  dollars. 

as  a  result  of  his  labors,  publi^ed  a  map  oi  The  nomadic  tribes  rear  considerable  herds 

the  chain  between  Naryn  and  the  Chinese  of  cattle.    The  number  of  horses  reported  in 

boundary,  on  a  scale  of  five  versts  (about  four  1868  was  990,878:  of  neat-cattle,   1,168,944; 

miles)  to  the  inch,  and  comprising  a  territory  of  sheep,    1,066,629,    besides   644   fine-wool 

ofabont  12,000  square  versts  in  extent;  he  also  sheep;  of  swine,  296,010;  of  goats.  101,608; 

deposited  in  the  museum  at  St.  Petersburg  a  of  camels,  694  (evidently  far  below  tne  truth); 

coUeotion  of  the  mammals  and  birds  of  the  re-  of  reindeer,  269,669 ;  of  sledge-dogs,  2,676. 

gion,  and  about  600  plants,  mostly  belonging  The  Ohinese  are  emigrating  into  that  part 

to  the  mountain  flora,  and  full  botanical  de-  of  Siberia  which  borders  on  the  Amoor  River. 

scriptions  of  the  habitat  of  these,  and  other  In  November,  1867,  a  census  of  them,  taken  by 

plants  of  the  Thian-Shan  range.  the  Russian  authorities^  showed   that  there 

M.  A.  Erapotkin,  a  Russian  officer  in  Ir-  were  44  Ohinese  villages,  having  1,274  houses. 

htsk,  fnmishes  to  Petermann's  Mitth&Hung&n  and  10,683  inhabitants.    Many  thousands  of 

foJH  statistics  of  Siberia^  mostly  of  1862  and  them  have  also  emigrated  into  the  provinces 

1868,  but  these  are  so  much  later  than  any  of  Rusaan  Turkestan,  and  the  policy  of  the 

thing  heretofore  received  that  they  are  of  great  Russian  Government  is  not  now,  as  formerly, 

valne.    The  area  of  Siberia,  including  Russian  to  drive  them  out. 

Turkestan,  added  to  it  in  1866,  is  6,816,786  The  progress  of  Rusda  in  Central  Asia  has 
sqaare  miles.  Without  this,  it  was  6,081,916  attracted  much  attention  during  the  last  three 
square  miles.  The  population  in  1862  and  or  four  years.  In  that  period  she  has,  partly 
1863,  of  the  three  governments  into  which  it  by  diplomacy  and  partly  by  conquest,  annexed 
was  then  divided,  was :  Irkutsk  Government,  to  her  dominions  the  whole  of  Independent 
365,240,  of  whom  192,900  were  mfdes,  and  Turkestan,  a  tract  of  nearly  800,000  square 
173,340  females ;  ToboLak  Government,  1,106,-  miles  in  extent,  and  with  a  population  of  about 
647,  of  whom  644,876  were  males,  and  660,771  7,600,000  inhabitants,  and  she  is  still  sweeping 
females;  the  Yakutsk  Government,  227,907,  eastward,  with  the  evident  design  of  absorbing 
of  whom  116,671  were  males,  and  111,286  all  the  semi-independent  chieftainoies  of  Soon- 
females.  Total  for  the  three  governments,  garia,  or,  as  it  is  now  called,  Ohinese  Turkestan. 
1698,794;  of  whom  868,447  were  males,  and  Her  past  victories  include  the  country  of  the 
844,847  females.  In  the  Irkutsk  Government,  Kirghiz  Tartars,  the  khanates  of  Khiva  and 
^159  were  inhabitants  of  towns,  and  881,081  Khokand,  and  lastly,  in  the  spring  of  1868,  the 
of  the  country;  in  Tobolsk,  82,928  were  in-  khanate  of  Bokhara,  and  the  cities  of  Bokhara 
habitants  of  towns  and  cities,  and  1,022,724  of  and  Samarcand.  The  Emir  of  Bokhara,  a  fierce 
the  comitry ;  in  Yakutsk,  there  were  6,891  and  warlike  chief,  had  been  their  most  formi- 
odIj  of  the  town  population,  and  221,016  of  dable  enemy ;  but,  in  a  pitched  battle,  in  April, 
the  country.  The  mass  of  the  population  are,  1868,  he  was  slain,  and  his  entire  khanate  fell 
at  least  nominally,  connected  with  the  Ortho-  into  their  hands.  The  Russians  have  a  genius 
<lox  Greek  Church,  its  adherents  numbering  for  the  government  and  control  of  these  Tartar 
1)492,583,  or  about  f  of  the  entire  population;  tribes,  and  their  sway  has  always  been  popular 
next  in  order  are  the  dissentmg  sects  of  that  with  them.  Russia's  next  step  forward,  wbeth- 
chorch,  of  whom  there  are  44,179:  of  tiie  er  it  be  southward,  into  Oabool,  and  to  take  pos- 
^au  Gatholics,  there  are  8,719;  of  Protes-  session  of  Her&t,  or  southeastward,  to  Ladakh, 
^ta,  3,189;  of  the  Armenian  Church,  13;  of  or  Leh,  and  thus  to  the  Thibet  frontier,  will 
fewa,  871;  of  Mohammedans,  2,867;  ofBuddh-  bring*  her  into  immediate  contact  with  the 
ista,  15,794;  of  the  followers  of  Schaman.  British  Government,  in  India;  and  her  pres- 
77,904,  and  of  the  Karaim,  8.  The  number  or  ence  at  either  point  must  be  a  perpetual 
births  in  1868  was  78,080 ;  of  deaths  the  same  menace  to  the  British  Government,  whose  hold 
7<^r,  53,664 ;  and  of  marriages,  18,682.  In  upon  the  affections  of  the  tribes  of  Hindostan 
the  Irkutsk  Government,  the  crop  of  spring  has  never  been  strong,  and  is  weaker  now  than 
^heat  and  grain  was  2,982,227  bushels;  of  in  the  past  Neither  the  Hindoo  Coosh  nor 
fall-Bown  grain,  6,622,124;  and  of  potatoes,  the  Himalaya  Mountains  will  prove  an  effectual 
1462,668  bushels.  There  were  no  returns  of  barrier  between  nations  whose  views,  policies^ 
these  crops  from  the  Tobolsk  Cfovemment,  and  and  purposes  are  so  diverse  from  each  other. 
that  of  Yakutsk  yielded  but  about  160,000  The  Russian  GovemmcDt,  not  satisfied  with 
oQshcls  of  grtun,  and  a  little  more  than  8,300  its  progress  toward  the  Chinese  empire,  from 
bushels  of  potatoes.  the  West,  has  also,  by  its  diplomacy,  acquired 
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an  extensive  territory^  and  two  fine  seaports  in  Chinese  or  Eastern  Turkestan  for  Britisb 

on  the  eastern  ooast.    This  territory  forms  a  goods,  which,  owing  to  the  war  of  the  natire 

part  of  the  coast  and  eastern  portion  of  Man-  chie&  with  China,  can  no  longer  he  procnred 

tohooria,  extending  firom  N.  latitude  58^  to  42°,  from  that  country.    The  route  hy  Peshamir 

and  their  ports,  Possiette  Bay  and  Yladivos-  and  Cahool  and  Bokhara  is  safe,  but  very  m- 

trock,  are  open  the  entire  year.    The  Oussoori  direct  and  long ;  the  recent  conquest  of  Bok- 

River  forms  the  western  boundary  of  the  terri-  hara  by  the  Russians  may  also  create  difficol- 

tory,  which  is  about  150  miles  in  width.  Marir  ties  in  this  traffic.    A  route  which  is  obtaininir 

tehoaria  proper,  a  region  lying  between  89°  the  preference  of  late  is  that  from  tTmritsnr 

and  49°  N.  latitude,  about  800  miles  in  length,  to  Leh  in  Ladakh,  which  is  far  mare  direct 

from  northeast  to  southwest,  and  about  600  in  though  over  a  pass  15,000  feet  high.    From 

breadth,  is  a  country  of  fine  climate,  though  Leh  there  are  routes  to  Ilchi,  formerly  ciUed 

somewhat  rigorous  in  winter,  and,  with  a  fer-  Eihotan,  northeast  of  Leh,  and  to  Yarkani 

tUe  soil,  supporting   a  population  of  about  northwest  of  that  town.    Both  require  the 

15,000,000.     Rev.  Alexander  Williamson,  an  traders  to  cross  the  Earakorum  Pass,  18,200 

English  clergyman,  and  an  agent  of  the  British  feet  high.    Another  route  from  Leh  to  Bchi, 

and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  explored  it  very  still  farther  east,  crosses  the  Himalaya  at  an  el^ 

thoroughly  in  1868,  and  has  communicated  to  ration  of  19,000  feet  above  the  sea-level.   Two 

the  Royal  Geographical  Society  an  extended  other  routes  are  spoken  o^  but  neither  hjs 

account  of  its  geography  and  people.    There  been  as  yet  traversed  by  Europeans,  one  from 

are  considerable  mountain-ranges  which  trav-  Leh  round  the  end  of  the  Kuen  Ltin  Monn- 

erse  the  country  from  north  to  south,  the  tains,  the  other  from  Jellalabad  up  the  Chitral 

highest  being   the  Shan-Alin  range,  in  the  Valley,  and  over  the  Hindoo  Coosh  into  the 

east,  whose  peaks  rise  to  a  height  of  12,000  valley  of  the  Oxus.    Both  are  said  to  be  liable 

feet,  and  are  covered  with  perpetual  snow,  to  incursions  from  fierce  and  hostile  tribes. 
The  Mantohoos,  the  native  inhabitants,  are  of        The  great  table-land  of  Famiry  from  whidi 

the  some  race  with  the  reigning  family  in  radiate  the  Hindoo  Coosh,  the  Kuen  LUn,  and 

China,  but  the  tide  of  immigration  fr^m  China  the  Bieler  Dagh,  the  three  great  moantain- 

is  fast  obliterating  their  language,  habits,  and  chains  which  trend  northward  from  the  Him- 

manners,  and,  in  a  few  years,  they  will  be-  alaya,  and  which  in  the  expressive  langoa^ 

come,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  Chinese,  of  the  Orientals  is  called  the  '^Roof  of  the 

The  country  is  rich  in  minerals,  the  eastern  World,'^  is  now  being  explored  by  native  stu^ 

range  of  mountains  having  extensive  veins  of  veyors  under  the  direction  of  Colonel  Walker, 

gold-bearing  quartz,  which  are  now  largely  Chief  of  the  Boud  of  Survey  in  India, 
worked.    Its  soil  produces  in  abundance  all  t^e         In  turning  to  China,  we  have  not  as  yet  the 

crops  of  temperate  climates,  and  the  southern  record  of  the  interesting  tour  of  exploration 

portion  cotton,  tobacco,  indigo,  and  silk.  of  our  countryman.  Professor  Bickmore,  whose 

The  Himala/yaSy  Thibet^  and  the  southern  communication  to  the  Royal  Geographical  So- 
portion  of  Chinsae  Twrhestan^  have  been  made  ciety  gives  the  only  account  of  his  joumejings 
known  to  many  of  our  people  the  past  year  in  that  country  which  has  yet  appeared,  thongh 
through  the  admirable  lectures  of  Robert  von  it  is  understood  that  he  is  soon  to  publish  a 
Schlagentweit,  one  of  the  heroic  brothers  who  full  description  of  his  discoveries.  Mr.  Bick- 
spent  several  years  in  the  exploration  of  that  morels  travels  in  China  were  very  extensiTe, 
forbidding  region,  and  in  which  Adolph,  an-  an^  he  probably  saw  more  of  the  interior  of 
other  brother,  lost  his  life.  His  graphic  de-  that  great  empire  than  any  other  Ajnericao. 
scriptions  of  this  hitherto  almost  unknown  re-  or  perhaps  European  traveUer.  He  ascended 
gion  have  excited  great  interest  in  it.  During  the  Yang-tse  and  its  affluent  the  Siang  as  far 
the  past  two  years  the  attention  of  explorers  as  the  populous  city  of  Kweilin,  in  latitude  S5° 
has  been  turned  in  an  increasing  degree  to  this  N.,  and  thence  by  interior  routes  went  north- 
region.  Captain  Montgomerie,  the  Superin-  ward  along  the  borders  of  the  great  plain  to 
tendent  of  the  Surveys  of  the  Himalaya  Moun-  Moukden,  the  capital  of  Hantchooria,  in  lati- 
tains  for  the  British  Governnient,  dispatched  tude  43^  K,  a  distance  of  fully  1,300  miles; 
two  Hindoo  pundits  (one  of  whom,  however,  thence  he  visited  Japan,  and  reached  Europe 
failed  to  make  his  way  through)    from  the  by  way  of  Siberia. 

Nepaul  frontier  to  LhassiL,  the  capital  of  Thi-        Mr.  T.  T.  Cooper,  an  enterprising  and  Intel* 

bet,  a  distance  of  800  miles.    The  narrative  of  ligent  English  gentleman,  in  the  winter  of  1B67- 

his  adventures  is  replete  with  interest.     He  '68,  undertook  to  ascend  the  Yang-tse-kiang 

managed  to  take  observations,  and  to  ascer-  to  the  extreme  western  border  of  China,  and 

tain  both  the  latitude  and  longitude  and  the  explore  thence  a  route  for  a  railway  or  a  prac- 

height  of  most  of  the  important  points,  though  ticable  pass  into  Assam,  with  a  view  to  open  a 

surrounded  by  a  jealous  and  inquisitive  people,  route  for  trade  in  that  direction.    On  the  2t)tb 

and  liable  to  be  put  to  death  if  his  real  errand  of  April,  1868,  he  had  reached  Tai-tsien-l(i,  on 

were  discovered.  the  extreme  western  border  of  China,  and  was 

The  routes  over  the  Himalaya  from  India  in  some  peril,  by  whichever  route,  whether 

have  risen  to  sudden  importance  from  the  down  the  Salwen  or  through  Thibet,  he  might 

great  demand  which  has  recently  sprung  up  attempt  to  reach  British  territory.    He  finallji 
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ve  belieye,  desoended  the  Salwen  and  Irrawad-  pressive  native  mle.    The  population  of  the 
dj,  and  reached  British  Bnrmah  in  safety;  but  country  had  risen,  in  the  five  years  ending  in 
was  satisfied  that  a  railroad  in  that  direction  1867,  from  1,897,807  to  2,820,458,  or  more 
vas  impracticable.  Bnt  Mr.  F.  A.  Goodenongh,  than  28  per  cent,  and  tiiis  increase  was  largely 
sn  old  resident  of  British  Bnrmah,  thinks  dif-  due  to  the  immigration  of  the  Bnrmeee  from 
fi^ently,  and  in  a  letter  to  Migor-General  Sir  the  native  kingdom  of  Bnrmah,  which  the 
A.  S.  Wangh  points  ont  two  rontes,  one  from  Burmese  king  songht  in  vain  to  prevent. 
HookoDg,   the   other   from  Bhamo,  thronffh       The  great  and  small  islands  which,  with  the 
which,  by  paasee  in  the  Sing-phoo  ooontry,  me  peninsi3a  of  Malacca,  form  the  vast  East  /n* 
route  is  practicable.  aian  or  Malay  Archipelago^  have  within  the 
Mr.  Biokmore,  as  we  have  already  said,  spent  past  few  years  been  very  thoroughly  explored 
some  time  in  Japan^  and  while  there  found  in  m  the  interests  of  science.    Two  works  de- 
the  island  of  Yesso  a  tribe  of  aborigines,  whom  voted  to  the  description  of  these  explorations 
be  described  as  tiie  Ainat^  or  hairy  men,  and  have  recently  appeared  in  England,  and  both 
whom  be  believed  the  ori^al  inhabitants  of  have  been  republished  in  this  country.    The 
that  idand,  Saghalien,  and  the  Eurile  Islands,  first,  in  point  of  time  of  exploration,  was  ^^  The 
He  describes  them  as  stout  and  strong,  bnt  Malay  Archipelago;  the  Land  of  tbe  Orang- 
onl7  averaging  5  feet  2  inches  in  height ;  but  Utan  and  the  Bird  of  Paradise,"  by  Alfred 
their  great  peculiarity  consists  in  the  extraor-  Bussel  Wallace,  a  well-known  English  natural- 
$nary  development  of  their  hair,  not  only  on  Ist,  whose  previous  *^  Travels  on  the  Amazon 
4e  head  and  face  but  on  the  entire  body,  and  Rio  Negro,"  etc.,  had  won  him  reputation 
Their  hair  is  coarse  and  jet  black,  and  they  as  a  careful  and  patient  observer.    His  present 
wear  it  long,  falling  over  the  shoulders,  and  work,  republished  here  by  Harper  &  Brothers, 
the  men  as  long  or  longer  than  the  women,  is  a  valuable  and  beautiftil  addition  to  our  knowl- 
These  people  evidently  belong  to  the  Aryan  edge  of  the  fauna  and  flora  of  the  Malay  Archi- 
race;  tiieir  eyelids  are  horizontal  and  open  pelago,  and  gives,  in  connection  with  these,  con- 
widely,  not  obUqne  and  partially  dosed,  as  in  siderable  information  concerning  the  geology, 
the  Mongolian  family,  and  their  cheekbones  physical  geography,  philology,  and  ethnology  of 
are  not  prominent.    They  are  not  Buddhists  the  different  groups  of  islands.    Mr.  Wdlace 
like  the  Japanese,  bnt  fire- worshippers,  and  all  spent  eight  years  (1864-^62)  on  these  islands, 
their  sociaJ,  domestio,  and  religious  customs  mainly  engaged  in  the  collection  of  the  birds, 
are  entirely  different  from  those  of  the  Jap-  insects,  and  most  remarkable  mammals  of  the 
SDese,  and  their  mental   characteristics   are  region,  but  his  general  geographical  observa- 
equally  distinct.    The  Japanese  testimony  con-  tions  are  of  great  value.    Ine  other  work  to 
ceming  th^n  is,  that  when  they  conquered  which  we  have  referred  is  ^^  Travels  in  the 
Yesso,  660  years  b.  o.,  they  found  the  Ainos  East-Indian  Archipelago,"  by  Professor  Albert 
there  and  subjugated  them.  The  fact  that  they  S.  Biokmore,  published  here  by  D.  Appleton 
hare  maintained  their  existence,  though  a  sub-  &  Co.    Professor  Bickmore^s  expedition,  like 
JQgated  race,  |pr  2,500  years^  is  a  strong  evi-  that  of  Mr.  Wallace,  was  specially  in  the  in- 
dence  of  their  vitality.    Their  language  is  pe-  terests  of  natural  science,  his  primary  object 
coliar,  and  unlike  that  of  the  Japanese  or  being  to  collect  the  shells  figured  by  Bnm- 
Qeighboring  nations  in  the  roots  of  its  words,  phius  (in  which  he  was  more  than  successful), 
though  they  have  adopted  to  some  extent  the  but  he  gave  a  large  measure  of  attention  also 
Japanese  forms  of  ooiyugation.    It  is  not  im-  to  general  zoology,  physical  geography,  and 
probable  that  the  ancient  Japanese  alphabet  ethnology.    His  tour  was  performed  in  1865 
offonrteen  letters,  recently  discovered  by  Key.  and  1866,  and  was  replete  with  adventures. 
Mr.  Goble,  a  missionary  in  Japan,  and  which  is  He  succeeded  in  obtaining  photographs  of  rep- 
eridently  Aryan  in  its  orig^,  may  be  the  al-  resentative  men  of  the  different  races  of  the 
pbabet  of  the  Ainos.  islands  lliat  he  visited,  which  comprised  most 
The  discovery  of  coal  in  large  quantities  and  of  the  larger  and  some  of  the  smaller  islands  of 
of  excellent  quality  at  Ivanei,  about  150  miles  the  Archipelago.    He  says  of  his  joumeyings, 
fromHakodadi;  on  the  island  of  Yesso,  and  at  very  modesHy : 
a  distance  of  only  four  miles  from  the  coast 
and  from  a  good  harbor,  is  a 

prove  of  material  advantage  ^^  ^*^„*  ^  ^.«   «„.*  v , 

cttion  by  steam  between  Japan  and  the  ports  boyna,  wkere  I  remained  two  months  collecting  the 

of  India  and  Western  America.  shells  I  had  come  so  fai  to  seek.    Fortune  favored  me 

The  last  scientific  work  of  the  late  John  in  securing  the  rarest  species.    The  governor  of  these 

CrawfiiPii    A»   ^T^i-w^^^*-    i<*n/»i;a>i    r*Anm*oT^Ttoi-  islauds  takes  much  interest  m  geology.    I  went  with 

^^f^'  ^  t?^  o^o  ^^^^J?    «®0«raP^«r,  him  in  his  steam-yacht  to  various  interesting  places, 

vuo  died  May  11,  1868,  waa  the  preparation  otherwise  inaccessible.    From  Amboyna  I  went  to 

0^  a  paper  for  the  Boyal  Geographical  Society  Boom  and  Temate,  thence  to  the  northern  end  of 

on  mtUh  Burmah,    In  this  he  demonstrated  Celebes,  to  study  the  hot  sDrinffs  and  volcanoes  with 

^ery  conduavely  the  great  advantages  which  which /hat  countiy  abounas,  thence  bv  the  eaetern 

had  lu^i^maA  f^  4t«*  ^^^4..^  A.^«.  ♦CS  «,T.a*?*r.  shore  of  Celebes  to  Macassar,  and  back  to  Batavia, 

Z  !^!?     *?  that  country  from  the  flubstitu-  ^^^^^  ^  Padang,  making  a  long  journey  among  the 

>  V-  •      ^'^  "^^  equable  government  of  it  mountdns,  until  I  passed  some  distance  into  a  ooun- 

"y  British  oflScers  for  the  tyrannical  and  op-  tiy  inhabited  by  true  cannibals. 
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Oar  review  of  G^graphical  Discoveries  in  the  monntains  forming  the  water-shed  between 

Africa  must  neoessarily  be  brie£    The  physical  the  two  rivers  had  occurred  to  him,  and  indeed 

geography  and  ethnology  of  AJbymnia  were  he  had  been  informed  of  the  existence  of  abfio- 

folly  developed  in  the  reports  and  narrations  doned  diggings  by  his  friend  Hartley,  the  de- 

of  Mr.  Clement  Markhain,  and  other  sdentifio  phant-hnnter.    On  a  sabsequent  jonmey,  be 

explorers,  who  accompanied  the  British  Army  fonnd,  on  the  river  Thati,  or  Tnti,  an  affluent  of 

in  its  invasion  of  that  coantry,  and  many  new  the  Limpopo,  in  8.  lat.  20**  40^  and  E.  long,  about 

facts  ascertained.    Mr.  Gerhard  Rohlfs  pene-  28^  85',  an  extensive  gold-field,  extending  over 

trated  into  Western  Abyssinia,  and  is  now  en-  a  considerable  district,  and  giving  evidence  oi 

deavoring  to  find  an  entrance  through  Darfor  having  been  formerly  worked,  and  abandoned 

into  Wacud.    Ilentenant  Prideanx,  an  English  from  the  influx  of  water.    Proceeding  nortih 

officer,  who  was  one  of  Theodore's  captors,  has  ward,  he  discovered  a  second  tract,  in  wbicb 

given,  in  lUtutrated  Tra/oeU^  a  very  interesting  the  precious  metal  was  abundant,  on  this  saine 

account  of  his  Joumeyings  and  explorations  elevated  plateau,  about  7,000  feet  above  the 

in  the  Abyssinian  Soudan.  sea-level,  and  120  miles  or  "more  from  tbe 

Dr.  Livingstone  has  been  heard  from  during  southern  field.     Still  farther  north,  on  tbe 

the  past  year,  and  was  exploring  Lake  Tan-  Tete,  an  affluent  of  the  Zamben,  about  40  miles 

ganjika  and  its  vicinity  at  the  close  of  1867.  south  of  the  Kraal  of  Tete,  was  a  third  gold- 

A  recent  report  represents  him  as  on  his  way  field  of  still  greater  extent,  and  about  250  miks 

to  Zanzibar,  from  whence  he  expected  to  reach  from  the  one  first  discovered.    He  returned  to 

the  Nile  by  a  route  akin  to  that  of  Sir  S.  W.  Potcheiistrdm,  tbe  capital  of  the  Transvaal  Be- 

Baker;  butthisisof  doubtful  authenticity,  and  public,  with  his  specimens,  and  sabsequentlj 

it  is  quite  as  probable,  if  he  has  not  already  fall-  went  from  thence  to  Natal  and  Gape  Town, 

en  a  victim  to  the  ferocity  of  the  J/oei^  or  the  arriving  at  the  latter  place  in  March,  186S. 

still  more  formidable  Niam-Niams,  that  he  is  His  announcement  of  nis  discovery  led  to  an 

endeavoring  to  make  his  way  westward  in  the  immediate  stampede  for  the  new  gold  regiona, 

vicinity  of  the  8th  or  10th  parallel  of  south  lati-  which  at  the  latest  dates  was  still  oontinning. 

tude,  and  may  at  any  time  be  heard  from  on  In  July,  1868,  Mr.  St.  Vincent  Erskine,  son  of 

the  west    coast.     There  is  supposed  to  be  the  Colonial  Secretary  of  Natal,  set  out  from 

another  large  lake  northwest  of  Lake  Tan-  Leydenberg  in  the  Transvaal  Republic,  and 

gan3rika  which  may  be,  as  Tanganyika  proba-  marched  for  the  junction  of  the  Oliphant  rirer 

bly  is  not,  the  ultimate  source  of  the  Nile,  or  with  the  Limpopo,  and  thence  descended  iixiii 

quite  as  possibly,  the  source  either  of  the  Ga-  river  to  its  moutii,  a  feat  which,  though  often 

btln  or  of  the  Oongo  or  Z^re.  attempted,  had  not  before  been  acoomphshed 

The  Niam-Niam  country  has  been  partially  in  modem  times.  He  reached  the  mouth  of 
explored,  and  the  exisrtience  of  this  lake  ascer-  the  river  on  the  5th  of  September,  and  found 
tained,  by  tibree  adventurous  explorers,  the  it  coinciding  with  that  laid  down  on  the  maps 
brothers  Poncet,  Jesuit  missionaries,  who  pene-  as  the  Inhampura,  in  about  lat.  25^  5'  south, 
trated  into  that  barbarous  region  in  1863,  and  This  was  wholly  unexpected,  as^t  was  general- 
remained  there  three  years,  one  of  them  losing  ly  believed  to  be  at  least  200  mUes  farther 
his  life  by  the  cruelties  and  tortures  inflicted  north.  On  the  west  coast,  Mr.  Josephat  Hahn 
onthembytheNiam-Niams;  and  by  G.  Piaggia,  has  continued  his  articles  on  the  geography, 
an  Italian  geographer,  who  in  1865  penetrated  ^ology,  ethnology)  etc.,  of  Ova  Her^x>  I^d, 
into  the  same  country.  We  have  as  yet  but  m  the  Zeitaehr^  JUr  Brdhunde,  and  the  de- 
brief notes  of  their  adventures  and  discov-  soription  of  this  singular  and  interesting  people 
eries,  and  await  with  some  impatience  more  derives  an  additioneJ  melancholy  interest  from 
fill  details.  The  Niam-Niams  are  said  be  can-  the  deatii  of  the  traveller,  Anderssen,  which 
nibals,  and  there  is  unquestionably  some  truth  we  have  already  noticed, 
in  the  statement  that  the  os  coecygu  is  in  their  In  Aubtbaua  there  is  littie  new  or  of  special 
case  prolonged  so  as  to  produce  a  caudal  ap-  interest.  Two  or  three  large  salt  lakes  in  the 
pendage  of  two  or  three  inches  in  length.  interior  basin,  heretofore  known  to  exist,  have 

GaUchLand^  the  region  west  of  Zanzibar,  been  more  fully  explored,  and  a  grand  expedi- 

in  which  Baron  von  der  Decken  lost  his  life,  has  tion  has  been  projected  by  Dr.  Neumayer,  from 

been  explored  during  the  past  year  by  Biohard  Port  Denison,  near  the  Burdekin  (20*^  S.  lat  and 

Brenner,  a  German  geographer,  who  has  pene-  148°  E.  long,  from  Greenwich),  across  the  con- 

trated  fearlessly  among  the  savage  and  fero-  tinent,  a  distance  of  1,569  miles,  to  Swan  River 

cious  tribes  of  that  region.  (lat.  81*  80'  S.,  and  long.  116**  45'  E.). 

Passing  southward,  we  come  to  the  region        The  ^n^toie^/«Zafu29  have  been  visited  dur- 

lying  between  the  Zambesi  and  the  Limpopo  ing  the  past  year  with  earthquakes,  and  in 

Rivers,  which  during  the  past  year  has  excited  March  there  was  a  terrific  eruption  of  the  great 

BO  much  attention  from  the  discovery  there  of  volcano  Mauna  Loa,  the  floor  of  the  crater 

extensive  gold-fields,  by  the  German  geologist  Kelauea  sinking  some  hundreds  of  feet^  and  a 

and  geographer,  Oarl  Mauoh.    In  the  Annual  new  crater  opening,  the  lava  from  which  has 

Otolop^dia  for  1867,  some  account  was  given  proved  very  destructive  to  the  finest  part  of 

of  the  previous  exploring  tours  of  HerrMauch.  the  island  of  East  MauL    The  shores  of  this 

The  possibility  of  the  existence  of  gold-veins  in  island  are  said  to  be  sinking  slowly. 
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GEORGIA.   The  Constitutional  Convention  Buohed,  That  the  convention,  in  juetioe  to  the 

of  Georeia,  which  had  adioumed  on  the  23d  ^^'^^f  ^  reoonBtruction  under  the  reoonstruction 

i^     V        iaotT      -!j:  ♦irr^u^-  -««««   ««  »ct8,  do  hereby  request  the  department  Aforesaid  to 

of  December,   1867,  came  together  again  on  reUeVe  all  such  of  existing  disability,  that  they  may 

the  8th  of  January.     On  the  following  day,  be  eligible  to  fill  the  vacancies  thus  created. 

General  Meade,  who  had  recently  been  ap-  Bttoloed^  That  the  convention  do  further  request 

pointed  to  the  command  of  the  Third  Mill-  themodificaUonof  thei^st-oathsoastoadimto^ 


Id,  his  duty  was  plain,  and  he  should  not  earnestly 

depart  from  the  instructions  contained  in  the  reunion  of  the  State  on  the  basis  of  the  reoonstruo- 

reconstruction  acts  of  Congress.    He  hoped  tionacts. 

the  convention  would  be  just  and  moderate  in  The  subject  of  a  modification  of  the  test- 
its  deliberations;  and  that  it  would  frame  a  oath  had  been  already  brought  to  the  attention 
constitution  which  everybody  could  indorse,  of  Congress  by  the  foUowing  telegram,  which 
He  did  not  consider  that  any  act  of  the  con-  had  been  submitted  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
Tcntion  was  binding  until  it  had  been  ratified  sentatives  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
br  the  people,  but,  under  the  anomalous  state  Reconstruction: 

of  affairs  tiien  existing,  he  might  regard  it  as  his  Atlasta,  Ga.,  January  12. 1868. 

dntT  to  give  force  to  such  measures  as  should  ,  Gbkebal  U.  8.  Graht  :  Unless  the  pending  bill 

.pt^toHm  to  be  for  the  good  of  the  people.  t''^SSni1?aSS?*»?»enr±d,^S 

Ihe  pay  difficulty,  of  which  an  account  was  ^^  test-oath  andprovides  forselection  from  qualified 

given  in  the  Cyclop jn>lA  for  1867,  was  not  yoters,  I  am  informed  its  execution  in  this  district 

entirely  setUed  by  the  removal  of  the  ob-  will  be  entirely  impracticable. 

noxious  officials.      Captain  Rockwell,  whom  GlTOBtfE  G.  MEADE,  Mi^or-Qenend. 

the  commanding  general  had  appointed  Treas-  A  bill  having  been  filed  in  the  Supreme 

nrer  of  the  State,  found  an  empty  treasury,  Court  of  the  United  States  by  ez-Govemor 

and  was  unable  to  respond  to  the  requisition  Jenkins,  which  was  intended  to  test  the  au- 

of  the  convention.    General  Meade,  however,  thority  of  the  civil  officers  appointed  in  G«or- 

offered  to  use  his  best  endeavors  to  raise  funds  gia  by  General  Meade,  several  attempts  were 

to  pay  the  expenses  of  that  body,  and  from  made  in  the  convention,  by  ordinance  or  reso- 

tlme  to  time  during  the  session  he  was  able  to  Intion,  directly  to  condemn  these  proceedings. 

place  at  the  disp<^al  of  the  disbursing  agent  No   resolution    of  the   kind,   however,  was 

sums  sufficient  for  that  purpose.  adopted,  but  an   ordinance  was  introduced, 

A  large  portion  of  several  days  was  occu-  and  referred  to  the  Judicianr  Committee,  de- 

pied  m  discussing  a  proposition  to  call  upon  daring  dl  appointments  to  omce  in  that  State 

the  national  authorities  to  give  the  convention  made  by  the  military  commander,  to  be  legal, 

power  to  organize  a  provisional  government  and  all  acts  performed  by  officers  so  appointed 

for  the  State.    This  subject  was  first  introduced  to  be  valid,  and  not  to  be  caUed  in  question  in 

hv  George  W.  Ashbum,  who  strongly  urged  any  court  of  the  State  on  account  of  the  man- 

tbe  adoption  of  such  a  measure.    Mr.  Ash-  ner  in  which  such  appointment  had  been  made. 

W's  resolution  asked  that  the  convention  be  Among  other  matters  of  less  moment  which 

clothed  with  the  same  powers  that  were  dele-  occupied  the  attention  of  the  convention,  en- 

(Wted  to  the  district  commander  by  the  act  tirely  outside  of  the  main  object  for  which  it 

of  July  19, 1867.     The  foUowing  was  offered  was  caJled,  was  the  removal  of  the  capital  of 

tt  a  sabstitute,  and  adopted  by  a  considerable  the  State  from  Milledgeville  to  Atlanta,  and 

iQ^'ority :  the  expulsion  of  one  of  the  negro  members. 

^F»^«»,  The  reoonstruction  acts  recogniie  the  When  the  proposition  to  remove  the  capital 

czistence  of  a  government  within  the  limits  of  Geor-  was    first    introduced,    the    city    of  Atlanta 

P^  subject  to  the  military  commander  of  the  dis-  promptly  offered  to  furnish,  for  the  space  of 

tartjacTtheparamonnt  authority  of  Congress,  under  ^^^  ^^^^  if  necessary,  suitable  buildings  for 

^^SSlS^^^l^f  for'wSih  the  .a5d<rfBd.l.  ^.e  «ral  Assembly  «.d  all  the  State  of- 

»ere  elected,  as  set  forth  in  the  laws  allowed  to  op-  ficials,  and  to  give  the  City  Fair  grounds,  con- 

^  within  sud  limits,  has  expired,  and  said  officials  taining  twenty-five  acres,  as  a  site  for  the  erec- 

hold  only  by  reason  of  a  feUure  to  provide  their  sue-  tion  of  permanent  capitol  buildings.    The  negro 

^7  Li          a         *             *-»j    oi  :  1.  ....  member  expelled  was  Aaron  Alpeoria  Bradley, 

.And  vh«r«u.  A  great  many  of  said  officials  are  T    -u  j     ^j    v       i^^««4.«  ^^«„»;^»^.^a  4«  *v.l 

l»«3tile  to  and  are  msidiously  using  their  influence  who  had  made  himself  qmte  conspicuous  m  the 

5««nst  the  restoration  of  Georgia  to  th*  Union,  and  convention  by  the  advocacy  of  extreme  meas- 

ojBodoingarenotonly  seriously  retarding  the  work  nres,   and  a  somewhat  turbulent  opposition 

ofreoonstmctipn,  but  also  materially  affecting  the  ^o  moderate  counsels.     The  specific  charges 

Prtgpenty  of  the  State :  therefore,,    .      ,                _  K,.An*,l.f  o.,a^,.«f.  him  wa^a  fbut  bi«  nAmA  ht^ 


"ic  v.mei  jLxecutive  officer  of  the  State  tnus  selectea,  «.    .       ^y-^       ^    ,•'«      .,^      j^^  ^*  ««;»„«*:#>«. 

i  *l\FrK)nfl  who  are  hostile  to  reconstruction,  and  State  of  New  York  for  the  crime  of  seduction, 
tbe  fiiBog  of  such  vaoandes  by  said  Executive.  The  convention  contmued  m  session  until 
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the  11th  of  March,  when  the  completed  con-  When  the  provisions  of  the  constitution  re- 

stitation  was  ratified  hj  a  very  large  m^oritj  lating  to  the  elective  franchise  were  under 

of  the  delegates.  discussion,  an  attempt  was  made  to  introdooe 

The  general  declaration  of  principles  with  an  educational  qnalification,  hut  it  met  j\ik 

which  the  instrument  is  introduced  contains  little  countenance.     Earnest  opposition  ¥« 

the  following  sections  of  special  interest :  made  by  Mr.  Waddell  to  the  indiscrimiiut* 

Seotiok  2.  All  pereonB  born,  or  naturalued,  in  the  enfranchisement  of  the  blacks,  on  the  pnnd 

United  States,  and  resident  in  this  State,  are  hereby  that  they  were  wholly  unfit  to  exereue  tM 

declared  citizens  of  this  State,  and  no  law  shall  be  privilege.     He  even  went  so  far  as  to  propose 

made  or  enforced  which  shall  abridge  the  privileges  the  foUowinir  as  one  of  the  sections  of  libl 

or  immunities  of  citizens  of  the  United  States,  or  of  franchise  article  • 

this  State,  or  deny  to  any  person  within  its  jurisdio-  *^»"*'  "**'  lurwcio , 

tion  the  equal  protection  of  its  laws.   And  it  shall  be  White  men  only  shall  be  eligible  to  tnj  office  of 

the  duty  of  the  General  Assembly,  by  appropriate  honor,  trust,  profit,  or  emolument,  whether  mumciK 

legislation,  to  protect  eveiy  person  in  the  aue  eiyoy-  judicial,  or  political,  in  this  State ;  and  white  men  odj 

ment  of  the  rights,  privileges,  and  immunities  guar-  shall  serve  as  jurors  in  the  courts. 

""fiSfo.  ^  Th'ew  tiSSf  be  withm  the  State  of  Georgia  ,.  The  section  finally  adopted  on  the  qualifica- 

neither  slavery  nor  involuntary  servitude,  save  as  a  tions  Of  voters  was  m  these  words : 

punishment  for  crime  after  legal  conviction  thereof.  Ssorioir  2.  Every  male  person,  bom  in  the  United 

Sso.  88.  The  State  of  Georgia  shall  ever  remaidn  States,  and  every  male  person  who  has  been  nia- 

member  of  the  American  Union ;  the  people  thereof  ralized,  or  who  has  legally  declared  his  intention  to  | 

are  a  part  of  the  American  nation ;  every  citizen  become  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  twenty-ocs 

thereof  owes  paramount  alleg^ce  to  the  Constitu-.  years  old  or  upward,  who  shall  have  resided  in  tbii 

tion  and  Government  of  the  United  States,  and  no*  state  six  months  next  preceding  the  election,  ind 

law  or  ordinance  of  this  State,  in  contravention  or  ghall  have  resided  thirty  days  in  the  county  in  vhiA 

subversion  thereof,  shall  ever  have  any  binding  force,  he  offers  to  vote,  and  shall  have  paid  all  taxes  irhieh 

It  is  also  declared  that  no  lotteries  shall  be  ?*^  ^"7  ^"^  required  of  him,  and  wbi^J"  JV 

xv     •     J  •  ^    oT  1         J  XT.  vTi-       ^11  1^  have  had  an  opportumty  of  paying,  agreeably  to  !•», 

authorized  in  the  State,  and  that  there  shall  be  for  the  year  next  preceding  the  election  (except  u 

no  imprisonment  for  debt.    The  following  mili-  hereinafter  provided),  shall  be  deemed  an  elector; 

tary  order  has  reference  to  this  last  mentioned  »»id  eveiy  male  citiaen  of  the  United  States,  of  ^e 

declaration :  •««  irforesaid  (except  as  heiWter  prodded),  who 

may  be  a  resident  of  the  State  at  the  tune  of  m 
adoption  of  this  constitution,  shall  be  deemed  u 

jT,     )  elector,  as  aforeaiud:  JVvrirferf,  That  no  soldier,  sailw, 

DxPABTMxnror  Georgia,  Florida,  Ain>  Alabama,  >  or  marine  in  the  military  or  naval  service  of  tee 

Atlanta,  Ga.,  Febntary  22, 1868.       )  United  States,  shall  acquire  the  rights  of  an  elet^tr 

by  reason  of  being  stationed  on  duty  in  this  8tate; 
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°^S^^r"'Kre'^okvlStiS^^^  that  or  receive^  any  money,  treat,  or  other  thu^ 

tiieie  shaU  be  no  imprisonment  for  debt  in  the  State ;  ^X  7^<*  ^U^J^' !^x.^^y  ^^  "  affected,  or  eipt<i- 

m^^  '^  *  ed  to  be  affected,  at  this  election,  nor  have  1  gi^-en  or 

Whenat,  CreditorB  are  oppressing  debtors  by  the  promised  any  reward,  or  made  any  threat,  by  which  to 

use  of  whiJt  U  known  as  "  bJdl  process  "  and  wnt  of  P'"®^®'^*  ^J  P^™^'^  ^^  """^^  **  t^«  «^«*'°°- 

"^jSiL/Tbltl'in  the  opinion  of  this  convention.        Criminals,  idiots,  and  duellists  are  excepted 

said  proceedings  are  contraiy  to  the  wishes  of  the  from  this  provision ;  and  the  sale  of  intonw- 

peopie  of  this  State.  ing  liquors  on  election-days  is  prohibited.  Tu^ 

Betoked,  That  the  general  commanding  this  dia-  General  Assembly  is  empowered  to  provide 

^eSU^'S'•it^°^S1hr.vTr4.'2;  A',^S  ^r  *e  ,.g«tration.of  voters,  «.d  is  rM 

fliat  such  order  remdn  in  force,  until  such  time  as  to  "enact  laws  givmg  adequate  protection  to 

the  people  have  expressed  their  will  in  regard  to  the  electors  before,  daring,  and  subsequent  to  elee- 

constitution.  tions." 

\  ?  v^'^/v"'  ^^  7^*   ^^  «h%?}enary  powers        xhe  general  State  election,  after  the  year 

vested  by  the  reconstruction  acts  of  Congress  m  the  Aaeo  ;„  x^  v^  ^„  ^v^  Tr.*.<„i-L  ^v^iiAvinir  the 

commanding  general  of  the  Third MUitSy  District,  P^®» '/  *^  ^®  S\*^®     v®®^*^/.v    ^«.«J 

and  for  thepurpose  of  ^ving  effect  to  the  wishes  of  first  Monday  of  November,  and  the  v^"" 

the  people  of  Geoigia,  as  expressed  by  their  delegates  Assembly  is  to  meet  on  the  second  WedBesday 

in  convention —  in  January,  unless  otherwise  provided  by  !*'"'• 

hi^lt^dl^^^tS^^f^^ol^^^  The  Senators  hold  office  four  year,  and  t^^^ 

process  in  civil  cases  or  writ^  ea,  aa.  shall  be  issued  Representatives  two  years.    The  GoTernor  w 

out  of  any  of  the  courts  of  this  State.  to  be  chosen  for  a  term  of  four  years,  ana  loe 

8.  Eveiy  person  now  in  prison  in  this  State,  under  powers  and  duties  of  the  various  officers  oi 

any  such  process  or  writ,  will  be  immediately  dis-  Government  are  much  the  same  as  those  dele- 

'"r^~?drS'«m«n  in  f»™e  until  the  people  of  S^  ^  perBOOB  in  BunUar  positions  inJ.o 

Georgia  shall  express  then-  will  in  the  manner  pro-  other  States.     The  Secretary  of  State,  tomp 

videa  by  the  acts  of  Congress  in  regard  to  the  con-  troUer-General,  Treasurer,  and  Surveyor-Oen- 

stitution  to  be  submitted  to  them  by  the  said  Con-  eral  are  to  be  elected  by  the  General  AssemWy- 
stitutionid  Convention,  or  until  further  orders  from        j^^  judicial  powers  of  the  State  are  vesUa 

*^By  orders?  M^or-^^^^     MEADE.  m  a  Supreme  Court,  Superior  Courts,  Conrta 

E.  C.  Dbuji,  Assistant  Adjutant-General.  of  Ordmary,  justices  of  the  peace,  commi*- 
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doned  notaries  public,  and  such  other  courts  State  founded  on  contracts  existing  on  the  15th 
as  maj  be  established  by  law.  The  Supreme  of  June,  1865.  Several  exceptions  are,  how- 
Court  oonsists  of  three  judges,  and  has  Juris-  ever,  made  to  the  operation  of  this  clause,  and 
diction  only  for  the  trial  and  correction  of  the  General  Assembly  is  empowered  in  all 
errors  on  appeal  from  lower  courts.  The  cases  to  give  the  courts  jurisdiction : 
judges  are  to  be  appointed,  those  of  the  Su-  Provided,  that  no  court  or  officers  shall  have,  nor 
preme  Court  for  twelve  years  and  those  of  the  shall  the  Gfeneral  Assembly  give,  jurisdiction  or  au- 
Superior  Courts  for  eight  years.    •  thorily  to  try,  or  g^ve  judgment  on,  or  enforce,  any 

Th,  conetitation  requires  the  General  As-  S^^'i.^tS^'Ca?  ""^  '"  '  '^'^  "' 
sembly  at  its  first  session  to  **  provide  a  thor- 
ough system  of  general  education,  to  be  for-  Th©  following  also  forms  a  part  of  the  article 
ever  free  to  all  children  of  the  State,  the  on  the  judiciary: 

expense  of  which  shall  be  provided  for  by  AU  contracts  made  and  not  executed  dming  the 

taxation  or  otherwise."    The  sources  of  reve-  ^^  rebellion,  with  the  intention  and  for  the  puipose 

«.e  to  be  exclusively  devoted  to  the  support  ^„"^^p'S^~Snin'So n"^^'  onlTt^l 

Of  common  sobools   are,   a   poll-tax    not  to  parties  to  such  contract  to  aid  or  encourage  such 

exceed  one  dollar  annually  on  each  poU,  any  rebellion,  and  that  fact  was  known  to  the  other  party, 

educational  fund  belonging  to  the  State,  not  whether  said  contract  was  made  by  any  person  or 

appropriated  to  the  university,  a  special  tax  J^'^a^^^'orSln  ^th^  a  Mt^^'^w^^ 

on  shows  and  exhibitions,  and  on  the  sale  of  two^o^STn^toS  peraSSs,  are^hS^by  d^Wto 

spintnous  and  malt  liquors,  and  the  proceeds  of  have  been,  and  to  be  illegal ;  and  all  bonds,  deeds, 

("ommntation  for  militia  service.      All  able-  promissory  notes,  bills,  or  other  evidences  of  debt, 

bodied  male  persons  between  the  ages  of  18  ™*de  or  executed  by  the  parties  to  such  contract,  or 

and  45  are  to  be  enroUed  as  mUitia,  miless  ex-  ?11\^'  «^^  ^.f' ""  connection  with  such  illegal  con- 

TO  on?  w  uo  vuAvuw  an  uAiA^vAoy  uuA«»o  o^  totct,  OT  as  the  consideration  therefor,  or  in  fuither- 

empt  by  law   or   conscientiously   opposed  to  ance  thereof,  are  hereby  declared  null  and  void,  and 

bearing  arms;  in  the  latter  case  they  are.  re-  shall  be  so  held  in  all  courts  in  this  Stote  when  at- 

<lQired  to  pay  an  equivalent  in  money,  to  be  tempts  shall  be  made  to  enforce  any  sudi  contract, 

devoted  to  the   school-fond.      If  these  pro-  5'^^®  l^^^J  ff  •'^^  «^^  ""^HP^i"?  or  evidence  of 

in«A«-  Av-  4.u^  ««*v«..^  r.f  »^i,^.xi<,  ..♦  «««.  K^^  debt.    And  m  all  cases  where  the  defendant,  or  any 

visions  for  the  support  of  schools  at  any  time  ^^^  interested  in  the  event  of  the  suit,  wiU  makei 

prove  msnfficient,  the  Greneral  Assembly  has  plea,  supported  bv  his  or  her  affidavit^  that  he  or  she 

poirer  to  levy  a  general  tax  on  property  to  nas  no  reason  to  oelievo  that  the  obhgation  or  evi- 

niake  np  the  defidencv  dence  of  indebtedness  upon  which  the  suit  is  predi- 

The  financial  emWassments  which  weigh-  ^r^^^t^^^^J^^^^^^J^, 

M  upon  the  people,  m  consequence  of  tne  gi^u  -^  ^pon  the  plaintiff  to  satisfy  the  court  and 

?reat  losses  of  property  during  the  recent  war,  the  jury  that  the  bond,  deed,  note,  bill,  or  other  evi- 

claimed  the  attention  of  the  convention,  and  dence  of  indebtedness  u^on  which   said   suit   b 

the  whole  matter  was  referred,  after  some  brought,  is,  or  are  not,  nor  is  any  part  thereof,  found- 

.i«K**i»  ♦^  ^ ^^^:«i  ^^^^i*4^^^  in,  *K/v  «^\.i^r.4-  od  upon,  or  m  any  way  connected  with,  any  such 

dtbata,  to  a  special  committee  on  the  subject  ^^^^  contract,  and  has  not  been  used  iil  lud  of  the 

^»i  rehef.    The  report  of  this  committee,  after  rebellion ;  and  the  date  of  such  bond,  deed,  note,  bil?, 

reciting  the  causes  of  the  existing  distress,  viz.,  or  other  evidence  of  indebtedness,  shall  not  be  evi- 

thedestructionof  $400,000,000  of  taxable  prop-  dence  that  it  has.  or  has  not,  since  its  date,  been 

frt V,  the  loss  of  four  years'  labor,  depreciation  ^*"®^  transferred,  or  used  in  idd  of  the  rebelhon. 

in  the  value  of  real  estate,  repudiation  of  the  It  is  forthermore  provided  in  the  constitu- 

indebtedness  of  the  State  to  her  citizens,  the  tion  that  every  head  of  a  family,  or  guardian 

iow  price  of  cotton,  and  the  entire  derange-  or  trustee  of  a  family  of  minor-  children,  shall 

meat  of  labor,  recommended  measures  of  relief,  be  entitied  to  a  homestead  of  the  value  of 

vhicli,  after  debate  and  amendment,  took  the  $2,000,  exempt  from  execution  except  for  taxes, 

followmg  form :  money  borrowed  and  expended  in  the  improve- 

^^  th«  J^opU  of  Georgia  in  ChfwerUion  tuBemhUd^  ment  of  the  homestead,  or  for  the  purchase 

cj^jfejMi^v  ordain^  That,  from  and  after  the  passage  money  of  the  same.    All  property  of  a  wife,  in 

'•ftfci«  ardinAnAA.  nt%  court  in  thi«  St&ta  sIiaII  have     v • x    ax^^  Wm^  Of  her  marriage  Or 

by  her,  is  to  remain  her 
and  not  be  liable  for  the 

ftredinto,  or  upon  any  contract  or  agreement  made  debts  of  her  husband. 

a  renewd  of  a  debt  existing  prior  to  the  first  day  of  Qq  ^he  last  day  of  the  session  of  the  Oonsti- 

'T^'^^^S^^ZT«rV^t±Z  t-«2^^C<,n.entiom  after  the  members  had 

WT  such  judgment,  execution,  or  decree,  rendered  or  ratified  the  mstrument  as  a  whole  which  had 

inned  upon  any  contract  or  agreement  or  renewal  been  framed  by  their  various  committees  and 

tfiereof,  as  aforesaid.  already  adopted  in  parts,  a  resolution  was  passed, 

The  substance  of  this  ordinance  was  also  transmitting  to  General  Meade  the  provisions 

referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  intended  to  afford  relief  to  the  people,  and  re- 

^ith  instructions  to  embody  it  in  that  portion  questing  him  to  require  the  courts  to  enforce 

<)f  the  constitution  which  was  intrusted  to  them  "  until  the  State  is  fully  restored  to  its 

them.    This  was  accordingly  done,  and  the  regular  relations  to  the  United  States,  and  the 

( oQrts  of  the   State  deprived   of  power  to  State  organization  is  in  frill  operation."     This 

entertain  suits  against  any  resident  of  the  was  accordingly  done  by  a  general  order  (No. 
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87)  dated  Marcli  12th,  which  recited  the  reso-  his  deputy,  and    appointed    others  in  thdr 

Intion  of  the  convention  and  the  provisions  of  places,  putting  Captain  Mills,  of  the  16th  Iq* 

the  constitution  alladed  to,  and  continued :  fantry,  at  the  head  of  the  administration  is 

2.  Therefor€,  by  virtue  of  the  plenary  powers  vested  mayor.     With  the  aid  of  the  city  govennneDt 

hy  the  reoonstruction  acts  of  Congress  in  the  com-  thus  constituted  he  proceeded  to  arrest  seven! 

manding  general  of  the  Third  Military  District,  and  citizens  on  suspicion,  and  to  institute  a  trial  ly 

JrtLh^VSI^^SpUofSyrr^n^bJ^th*^  maitory  oommi»ion.    Findiiigitjerydiffid. 

delegates  in  convention :  however,  to  ohtain  any  dear  evidence  aguns; 

It  if  ordered^  That  the  foregoing  sections  of  said  the  persons  arrested,  they  were  released  oq 

constitution  shall,  from  this  date,  be  deemed  to  have  bail,  and  a  government  detective  was  obtiuned 

t^en  effect  and  to  be  in  full  force  intiie  State  of  ^^  further  arrests   made.     The  oommi^on 

Qeorgia,  and  shall  continue  in  full  force  and  vahdity,  „^„  ^^^^^.jw^^  ,^4.1.  4.1.^  ♦•:«i  v„*  «,v,.*,^«*ir 

until  further  orders  ftom  these  headquarters.            '  was  proceeding  with  the  trial,  hut  apparaitly 

8.  The  courts  and  officers  of  the  Provisional  Govern-  attaimng  no  satisfactory  results,  when  the  ^Ute 

xnent  of  sud  State,  and  eJl  the  municipal  and  other  acceded  to  the  o<»iditioiis  of  the  act  of  Congres 

officers  in  the  same,  are  hereby  reooired  to  enforce  and  restoring  her  to  her  relations  to  the  Union  in 

**^i '"''%  i^^  ^y?""^ ^^^^""^  ^""^  ^^  "^""^  "*'  ^^  Jiily.    General  Meade,  therefore,  directed  the 

people  of  the  State  of  Georgia.  •!•*     ^^.y****  -r-T*^*^  "^^y^  *>       ,         , 

*^*^               ^               * .  military  tribunal  to  proceed  no  further,  m 

One  of  the  judges,  having  refused  to  comply  the  prisoners  were  remanded  to  caatodv,  to 

with  this  order,  was  removed  by  the  following  await  the  action  of  the  dvil  authorities,  they 

edict  from  headquarters :  were  afterward    released  on  giving  ball  for 

Special  Order,  No,  ZZ,— Extract.  their  future  appearance,  in  case  they  «« 

Headquaktibs  Thibd  Militabt  Dibtbiot,     )  called  on  to  appear,  and  this  seems  to  hare  b«B 

DxPAsnoDiT  or  Geoboia,  Flobida,  ahd  Alabaka,  >  the  end  of  the  affair. 

Atlaitta.  Ga.,  Amril  — ,  1868.  -    )  The  Constitutional  Convention  had  passed  u 

1.  John  T-  (^larltA.  JnotrA  of  th«  BuTMirior  f!onrt.  «« 

Pataula 
the 
perior 
dajrin 

assigning,  as  cause  of  such  a4)oumment,  the  exercise^  of  Governor,  members  of  the  Gtoeral  Assemble, 

on  the  part  of  the  migor-general  oommwiding,  of  il-  ^^  Representatives  to  Congress.  It  is  declarnl 

llSS^STe^^eSTo^N'tL^Jd^  that   tL   qualifications   oT.oten,  for  to 

as  aforesaid,  is  hereby  removed  from  office.  offices  shall  be  the  same  as  those  required  Df 

.  By  order  of  Minop-General  MEADE.  act  of  Congress  of  those  voting  on  the  r&dfi- 

B.  C.  Dbuic,  Assistant  Atiijutant-General.  cation  of  the  constitution ;  and  General  Meade 

Official :  C.  D.  Emoby,  A.  D.  C.  ^^  requested  to  give  the  necessary  ordew  u^ 

Almost  the  last  act  of  the  convention,  before  carry  these  provisions  into  effect,  and  to  canse 

voting  on  the  ratification  of  the  constitution,  due  returns  of  the  results  of  the  election  to  be 

was  the  adoption  of  the  following  resolutions,  made.    The  ordinance  ftiriher  provides  thst 

s{ibmitted  by  G.  W.  Ashburn,  as  a  substitute  the  officers  ciiosen  at  this  ejection  shall  enter 

for  the  report  of  a  committee  of  seven  which  upon  their  duties  ^'  when  anthorlEed  bo  to  do 

had  been  appointed  to  procure  the  names  of  by  acts  of  Congress  or  by  the  order  of  the 

persons  desiring  to  be  relieved  from  political  general  commanding,  and  shall   oontinQe  ia 

disabilities :  office  till  the  regular  succession  provided  for 

Whm^at,  The  strength  of  repubUcan  govenunent  is  after  the  year  1868."      The  following  oath  u 

best  promoted,  and  its  principles  maintained,  by  the  prescribed  for  any  person  whose  right  to  vote 

broaaest  platform  of  enmmohisement  \  and  |g  challenged  at  the  poll : 

Whereat,  A  portion  of  Georgians  citizens  are  under  -0                  r      • 

political  disabilities  which  debar  tiiem  from  exercis-  You  do  solemnly  swear  (or  affirm)  that  m  bare 

ing  tiie  highest  privilege  of  American  citizenship-^  been  duly  registered  agreeably  to  the  acts  ^^^^ 

that  of  the  elective  franchise :  Be  it,  therefore,  gress ;  that  you  have  not  prevented  or  endeavoKa  to 

Beaolved,  That  this  convention  do  request  the  Con-  prevent  any  person  from  voting  at  this  election ;  tiw, 

gress  of  the  United  States  to  enact  or  pass  such  laws  if  the  constitution  upon  which  the  vote  is  nov  beini 

as  will  remove  the  political  disabilities  Arom  all  the  taken  is  ratified,  you  vrill  truly  and  faitbfoUj  sop- 

dtizens  of  Geoigia.    And  be  it  further  port  it,  so  help  you  God. 

BteoUed,  That  a  copy  of  this  preamble  and  resolu-  1 4:      t/ 

tion  be  flunished  to  the  President  of  the  Senate  and  General  Meade's  election  order  relating  k 

Speaker  of  the  House  of  Bepresentatives.  the  vote  on  the  ratification  of  the  constitution 

The  convention  finally  a^'oumed  on  the  11th  was  issued  on  the  14th  of  March ;  and  on  t|u 

of  March,  having  been  in  actual  session  sixty-  day  following  a  second  order  was  pnblisned 

seven  days.  applying  the  same  regulations  to  the  electioi 

On  the  80th  of  March,  Mr.  George  W.  Ash-  of  the  officers  provided  to  be  chosen  by  the  or 

burn,  who  had  taken  a  very  prominent  part  in  dinance  of  the  convention.    After  reciting  tnj 

the  late  convention,  was  assassinated  in  the  action  of  the  convention,  and  the  provisions  ^ 

city  of  Columbus.    No  eflfbrts  being  made  on  the  acts  of  Congress  relating  to  the  holding  oi 

the  part  of  the  civil  authorities  to  bring  the  an  election,  he  appoints  the  20th  of  Apm  8D< 

Serpetrators    of  this  crime  to  trial.  General  three  succeeding  days  for  the  purpose,  ana  i^.^ 

[eade  speedily  removed  the  mayor  and  alder-  down  the  regulations  to  be  observed  in  the  1^« 

men  of  the  city,  together  with  the  marshal  and  lowing  terms : 
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5.  It  shall  Ke  tlie  duty  of  tlio  Boards  of  Begistra-  npon  report  made  hj^  the  judges  of  the  eleoUon,  be 

tion  in  GeoTgia,  in  aooordanoe  with  said  acts,  oom-  arrested  and  dealt  with  by  military  authority,  and 

menciof  fourteen  days  prior  to  the  election  oerein  ponished  by  flne  or  imprisonment, 
ordered  and  giving  reasonable  pablio  notice  of  the        11.  The  commanding  officer  of  the  District  of 

time  and  place  thereofl  to  revise,  for  a  period  of  Ave  Georgia  will  issue,  through  the  superintendent  of 

dars,  the  registration  lists,  and,  upon  being  satisfied  registration  for  this  State,  such  detailed  instructions 

th&t  any  person  not  entitled  thereto  has  been  regia-  as  may  be  necessary  to  the  conduct  of  said  election 

tered,  to  strike  the  name  of  such  person  fh>m  the  in  coxuormity  with  the  act  of  Congress. 
list,  and  such  person  shall  not  be  allowed  to  vote.        12.  The  returns  required  by  law  to  be  made  of  the 

And  sash  Boards  shall  also,  durinff  the  same  period,  results  of  said  election,  to  the  commanding  ffeneral 

add  to  snch  registry  the  names  or  all  persons  who,  of  this  militarv  district,  will  be  rendered,  by  the  per- 

at  that  time,  possess  the  qualifications  required  by  sons  appointed  to  superintend  the  same,  through  the 

nid  act«^  who  have  not  been  already  registered.  oommanding  officer  of  the  District  of  Georgia,  and 

In  deciding  who  are  to  be  stricken  from  or  added  in  accordance  wiUi  the  detailed  instructions  already 

to  the  registration  iists,  the  Boards  will  be  guided  referred  to. 

Ij  the  acts  of  Congress  relating  to  reconstruction,        18.  No  person  who  is  a  candidate  for  office  at  sud 

aod  their  attention  is  especially  called  to  the  supple-  election  shall  act  as  a  registrar,  Judfe,  inspector. 

mentarv  act  which  became  a  law  July  19, 1867.  manager,  derk,  or  in  any  official  capacity  connectea 

6.  Said  election  shall  be  held  in  each  county  in  the  with  oonduoting  the  election. 

State  under  the  superintendence  of  the  Boarda  of        14.  Violence,  or  threats  of  violence,  or  any  op- 

fiegifitration,  as  provided  b^  law,  and  polls  will  be  pressive  or  fraudulent  means  employea  to  prevent 

opened^  after  due  and  sufficient  notice,  at  as  many  6ver|r  person  from  exercising  the  right  of  suffrage,  is 

points  m  each  county,  not  exceeding  three,  as,  in  positively  prohibited,  and  every  person  guil&  of 

the  opinion  of  said  Boards,  may  be  reouired  toT  the  using  the  same  shall,  on  conviction  thereof  berore  a 

eonTenienoe  of  voters.     Ajid  in  any  city,  or  other  military  commission,  be  punished  by  fine  or  other- 

plaee,  irhere  there  la  a  larse  number  of  voters,  it  ia  wise. 

Btnhy  made  the  duty  oi  sud  Boards  to  open  as        16.  No  contract  or  agreement  with  laborers  made 

oifliiy  polls  as  may  be  necessary  to  enable  the  voters  for  the  purpose  of  controlling  their  votes,  or  of  re- 

to  cast  their  votes  without  unreasonable  delay.  stndninff  them  from  voting,  will  be  permitted  to  be 

7.  Any  person^  duly  registered  in  the  State  as  a  enforoed  against  them  in  this  district. 

voter,  may  vote  m  mnv  county  in  the  State  where  he  By  order  of  Mi^or-General  MEADE. 

ofers  to  vote,  when  ne  has  resided  therein  for  ten        B.  C.  Dbuv,  Assistant  Adjutant-General. 

days  next  preceding  the  election.    When  he  offers         mt.    r  m      '  j  •         j         xv     ^  «i.i- 

toTote  in  the  cou^  wheT«  he  was  registered,  and         ^"®  following  order  was  issued  on  the  16th 

kifl  name  appears  on  the  liiit  of  registered  voters,  he  of  March  : 

shall  not  be  subject  to  (question  or  challenge,  except  GtMral  Orden,  No,  42. 

for  the  pnrpose  of  identification,  or  as  to  residence.        jji  ^yi\  officers  in  this  military  district  are  hereby 

And  anV  person  so  registered,  who  may  have  re-  required  to  obey  all  the  orders  issued  from  these 

Ac  n*tr  °^  *?iS  oonntym  which  he  was  registered,  headquarters  relkting  to  the  performance  of  theiroffi- 

M  be  permitted  to  vote  in  anv  comity  m  the  Stote  oial  &ties :  and  anyofflcer  refhsing  to  obey  any  such 

to  Thich  he  hMB  removed,  when  he   haa  resided  order  shall,  on  conviction  thereoTbefore  a  military 

tteem  for  ten  davs  nextpreceding  the  election,  upon  ©ommisaion,  be  punished  by  fine  or  imprisonment, 

P^entatton  of  liifl  certificate   of   registration,  or  or  both.         By  drder  of  Miaor-General  MEADE. 

roon  mkxDj^  affidavit  before  a  member  of  the  Board        b.  C.  Dauic,  Assistant  ISutant-GeneraL 

01  Kegiatration,  or  a  judge  or  manager  of  the  elec-         ,.,,  .  V   j       ^  xv         x.         v^       .x. 

tu)Q,  that  he  is  registered  as  a  voter,  naming  the         ^^^  great  DOCLy  of  the  native  white  citizens 

^QotT  in  which  he  is  so  registered ;  that  he  haa  re-  of  Georgia  were  opposed  to  the  action  of  the 

aded  in  the  county  where  he  offers  to  vote  for  ten  convention,  and  determined,  so  far  as  their  own 

tetrtS§ot"'lCa?o??^i':lf.r  V^m^  ifn^<^  ^^^^^  to  prevent  the 

»ili  be  supplied  by  the  Boards  of  Begistration,  and  adoption  of  the  constitution.     They  had  met 

&e  luune  of  the  voter  making  oath  must  be  indorsed  in  convention  at  Macon,  in  December,  1867, 

oa  his  ballot,  and  all  such  affidavits  must  be  for-  and  organized  under  the  name  of  the  Oonser- 
irded  with  the  returns  of  the  election.  -  _ 

«.  1 
during 

^^ 

t^een  those  hours,  witiiout  intermission  or  acyo'um-  organization.     This  address,  which  was  signed 

°?^»ti     ^,.  ,  ,  ,     ,       ,  l>y  tho  committee — ^Herschel  V.  Johnson,  Ab- 

8.  AU  public  bar-rooms,  saloons,  and  other  places  gftiom  H  Channell  HAnianiin  H  Hill  Wurrpn 
for  the  sale  of  Uquor  at  retaU,  at  tke  several  (jbunty  ^  w?  ^"^  >r^  ?^?r' ^  ?  JrT  /•  lu 
««i,  and  at  other  poUiM-plaoes,  shall  be  closed  ^^^^^  ^^  •*••  ^  Gnerry— and  published  m  the 
^  6  o'clock  of  the  evening  preceding  the  election  early  part  of  January,  took  strong  ground 
iDtil  6  o'clock  of  the  morning  after  the  last  day  of  against  the  whole  course  of  the  nation^  Gov- 
^^^J^^"^:  Any  person  violating  this  order  shall  ernment  in  its  treatment  of  the  Southern 
^*utl^*:nd'mS^^  States  since  the  close  of  the  civil  war.  The 
'Sponsible  for  tho  strict  enforcement  of  this  prohi-  reconstruction  acts  were  characterized  as  cruel 
^on,  by  the  arrest  of  all  persons  who  may  trans-  and  ui^ust,  and  intended  to  lead  to  the  su- 
^**  mu  ""y^'-i-   *      u             .   V     V          .J  proniaoy  ^  the  South  of  the  negro  race  under 


<^ng  the  whole  time  that  the  polls  are  kept  open,  protest  against  being  placed,  by  force,  under 

iQd  nntil  the  election  is  completed,  and  is  made  negro  dominum^^^  say  the  committee,  "we  dis- 

reiponrible  that  no  interference  with  the  judges  of  ^^o^  all  feeling  of  resentment   toward  that 

^^''j^'''^;'.^^^  --fortunate  r^^e. .  As  we  are  destined  to  Kve 

ayil  officer,  failing  to  perform  with  energy  and  good  together,  we  desire  harmony  and  friendship 

iaith  the  duty  required  of  him  by  this  order,  will,  between  them  and  ourselves ;  as  they  are  made 
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the  dupes  of  unscrupulous  partisans  and  de-  They  recommended  an  active  canvass  for 

signing  adventurers,  we  pity  them;  as  they  are  the  coming  election^  and  put  Angostos  Ree$« 

ignorant,  dependent,  and  helpless,  it  is  our  in  nomination  for  the  office  of  GoTeroor; 

purpose  to  protect  them  in  the  enjoyment  of  delegates   were    also    appointed  to  the  Xa- 

flll  the  rights  of  person  and  property  to  which  tional   Democratic    Convention    which  wi^ 

their  fre^om  entitles  them."  to  meet  at  New  York  on  the  4th  of  JqIt. 

The  address  closes  with  an   appeal  to  the  Judge  Reese  declined  to  be  the  candidate  fcr 

Conservative   men  of  Georgia,  to  ^*  organize  Governor,  and  Judge  Irwin's  name  was  sub- 

for  self-protection  and  ceaseless  opposition  to  stituted ;  but  that  gentleman  having  taken  an 

the  direful  rule  of  r^egro  supremacy  which  is  oath  to  support  the  Constitution  of  the  Tnittd 

sought  to  be  enforced  on  us  and  our  children,  States,  and  afterward  voted  as  a  member  of 

in  defiance  of  the  Constitution,  and  in  con-  the  electoral  coUege  of  Georgia  for  Jefferson 

tempt  of  the  civilization  of  the  age  and  the  Davis  as  President  of  the  Southern  Confcd- 

opinions  of  mankind ;"  and  to  their  **  feUow-  eracy,  General  Meade  informed  the  commitUt; 

citizens  of  the  North  "  not  to  **  stand  aloof  and  that  he  was  ineligible  under  the  reconstructioQ 

ctdmly  see  us  subjected  to  this  damning  wrong ;  acts,  and  could  not  be  installed  in  ofS(»  if  he 

and  that,  too,  when  it  will  imperil  the  Kepublic  received  a  minority  of  the  votes  cast  Jodg^ 

and  spread  baleful  disaster  over  every  interest."  Irwin  accordingly  withdrew  his  name,  aal 

The  State  Central  Committee  of  the  Con-  John  B.   Gordon  was  reconmiended  to  th^ 

servative  party  met  at  Macon^  on  the  13th  of  voters  of  the  party,   by  the  committee,  for 

February,  and  adopted  the  title  of  "  The  Cen-  Governor  of  the  State.    Mr.  Gordon  had  \m 

tral  Executive    Conunittee   of  the   National  a  m%jor-general  in  the  army  of  the  Confederate 

Democratic  Party  of  Georgia;"  and  recom-  States,  and  had  received  no  pardon ;  hat, kv- 

mended  to  all  dubs  and  organizations  through-  ing  never  held  any  office  before  the  war  for 

out  the  State,  which  had  been  formed  for  the  which  he  was  required  to  swear  to  snpport 

support  of  Conservative  principles,  to  array  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  he  was 

themselves  under  the  banners  of  the  National  pronounced  eligible  by  General  Meade. 

Democratic  party.    Among  the  reasons  given  The   following    orders   issued  by  General 

for  this  action  were  these,  that  that  was  '*  the  Meade  have  direct  reference  to  the  approacb- 

only  party  at  the  North  which  maintains  the  ing  election : 

Constitution  of  the  United  States  as  made  and  General  Orden,  No.  54. 

construed  by  the  fathers  and  the  Union  of  the  Headquabtebs  TnntD  Militast  Distsict,  | 

States  thereunder ;"  and  that  "  close  co5pera-  Dbpabthest  oi  Geoboia,  AjjAbaiia,  ^d  Floeidi.  r 

tion  with  that  party  iB  demanded  by  the  in-  ^he  officer  J^^t;i;^^^ii!f^ 

stmct  of  selt-preservation,  tne  nrst  law  of  na-  ^^  proceed  to  distributethe  troops  under  his  ccc,- 

ture,  as  the  only  ratiwial  mode  of  escape  from  mand  in  such  maimer  as  will,  in  his  judgmept,  beiti 

the  iron  rule  of   military  despotism,   to   be  subserve  the  purpose  of  preserving  oroer  during  M 

followed  by  the  more  humiliating  condition  of  coming  election.                   ,^    .  ^n  f„™;-h  iba 

■^^^^  -^^•l^*^-  »j     Ti.^  >r./^T«^u*^..  ^^^•^o«^fl  The  Quartennaster»s  Department  will  fnrmsD  lae 

negro  supremacy."    The  committee  expresses  necessJ^  transportation,  aSd  the  troops  sent  to  su^ 

its  approval  of  the  "fearless  stand  taken  by  taonsnotnow  occupied  will  be  ftimished  with  camp 

Andrew  Johnson  for  the  rights  of  the  whole  equipage,  in  all  cases  where  satisfactory  infomutioL 

people  and  the  Constitution  of  our  country,"  has  not  been  obtMned,  before  their  departure,  Has 

bntgiyesno  advice  to  the  people  ^th  r^ard  '''^*«"'' <1"»^  ^Me^oF^^SSSiene™!  iffi.U.E. 

to  their  action  on  the  constitution  then  bemg  g  y,  Babstow,  Acting  Assistant  Adj't-Genenl 

framed  at  Atlanta.    A  month  later,  however,  „       ,  ^^,       ^    -^ 

on  the  13th  of  March,  the  committee  met  again  „           (^eneraturaers,  jso.w. 

^  J  ^  J    _x^j  xu«  Axll™;«« -^^^l^+i^^  .  HbADQUABTEBS  ThIBD  MlUTABT  DlSTWCT, 

and  adopted  the  foUowing  resolution :  Dbpabtmeht  or  Geoboia,  Ai.abama,  akd  Flomm,  [ 

Hesohed.  That  the  opinions  and  feelings  of  the  Atlawta,  Ga.,  April  %^  1868.     ) 

National  Demooratio  party  of  Geoi^a  and  of  the  That  fairness  and  impartiality  may  be  secure^}  iQ 

United  States,  upon  the  unconstitutionality  and  in-  the  coming  elections  in  Georgia  and  Florida,  /<  ^ 

justice  of  the  reconstruction  acts  of  Congress,  are  ordered : 

too  decided  and  well  known  to  require  reiteration  i.  Thatthe  ballot-boxes  shall  not  be  opened,  ortafl 

here.    Their  opposition  to  the  action  of  the  several  votes  counted,  nor  shall  any  information  be  gi^^^^ 

conventions  called  in  pursuance  of  those  acts,  and  to  the  progress  of  the  election,  till  the  polls  an  om\} 

the  effort  to  establish  the  supremacy  of  the  negro  closed.                                                               ,    a 

race  in  the  South,  and  to  plaoe  the  destinies  of  these  2.  The  polls  being  finally  dosed,  the  hoard  ot 

States  in  the  hands  of  adventurers  and  irresponsible  manasrera   shall   select  two  men  of  character  tou 

persons,  is  equally  decided  and  well  known.    Yet,  standmg  from  the  opposite  party,  who  shall  be  v^' 

warned  by  the  £ate  of  Alabama,  and  actuated  by  the  mitted  to  be  present  at  ^e  opening  of  the  b&lK'' 

instinct  of  self-preservation,  we  feel  it  to  be  our  duty,  boxes  and  the  counting  of  the  Dallote,  so  as  to  vit^ 

to  the  extent  ot  our  power,  to  provide  against  every  ness  and  verify  such  counting, 

contingency,  and  therefore  would  urge   upon  our  6y  order  of  Miyor-General  MEAPt- 

friends  to  participate  in  the  elections  which  are  to  S.  F.  Babstow,  Acting  Assistant  A^j't-^^^^' 

be  held  on  the  20th  April,  proximo,  to  the  end  that  ^         ,  ^^,       ^    _w 

the  best  and  wisest   men— permanently  identified  Qenerat  urdert^  JXo,  D7. 

with  Georgia^,  and  who  will  administer  ner  govern-  Headquabtebs  Thibd  Miutabt  Dmtbict,    | 

ment  in  the  interests  of  the  people,  and  not  for  the  Befabtmzkt  of  Geoboia,  Alabama^  axd  Flomw- 

purposes  of  plunder — be  chosen   to   organize   the  Atlaiita,  Ga.,  April  10, 18oS.^      ' 

government  and  frame  the  laws  under  which  we  and  1.  The  numerous  resignations  of  sherins  oi  cocj^ 

our  posterity  may  have  to  live.  ties  in  the  State  of  Georgia  that  have  recently  &«> 
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tendered  at  these  headquarters,  coming  on  the  eye  of  eledtors  to  peaoeably  assemble  for  legitimate  pmv 

of  an  important  election,  and  when  there  is  not  i>oses  is  not  disturbed. 

sufficient  tuie  to  make  new  appointments,  makes  it  4.  The  wearing  or  oarxying  of  arms,  either  con- 
proper  and  neoessaiy  for  the  commanding  general  oealed  or  otherwise,  by  persons  not  connected  with 
to  ^ve  notice,  that  such  resi^utions  will  not  be  ao-  the  military  service  of  the  Government,  or  such  civil 
cep't6d,and  that  sheriffs  who  iiave  been  so  long  hold-  officers  whose  duty  under  the  laws  and  orders  it  is 
ing  their  offices  at  the  sufferance  of  the  commanding  to  preserve  the  public  peace,  at,  or  in  the  vidnity  of 
general  will  not  be  permitted  to  resign  until  after  the  polling-places,  on  the  davs  set  apart  for  holding 
Baid  election  is  over :  and  they,  are  hereby  re<iuired  the  election  m  the  State  of  deorgia,  is  positively  for- 
to  continue  in  the  faithful  performance  of  their  offl-  bidden.  Civil  and  military  officers  will  see  that  this 
dal  daties  until  relieved  nrom  the  same  by  orders  order,  as  well  as  all  others  relating  to  the  preserva- 
tnmt  these  headquarters.  Any  violation  of  this  tion  of  the  peace  and  quiet  of  the  connlaes  m  which 
order  will  be  punished  in  the  manner  prescribed  in  they  are  acting,  is  strictly  observed. 
Genenl  Orders  No.  43,  for  the  punishment  of  civil  5.  The  commanding  officers  of  sub-Districts  of 
officers  for  disobedience  of  orders.  Qeorpt^  and  Florida  wul  take  prompt  measures  to  give 

2.  Inasmuch  as  a  numerous  dass  of  the  electors  of  publicity  to  this  order  through  the  Superintendents 

this  State  are,  from  necessity,  at  present  dependent  of  Begistivtlon  and  the  officers  of  the  Freedmen's 

apon  another  class  for  employment  by  which  they  Bureau,  and  will  enjoin  on  the  latter  to  instruct  and 

maj  earn  daily  bread  for  themselves  and  their  fam-  advise  the  Freedmen  in  their  rights  and  duties. 

ili^  and  as  numerous  complaints  have  been  made  By  order  of  M^or-General  MEAJDE. 

at  these  headquarters,  that  such  laborers  will  be  in-  B.  C.  Bbxtx,  Assistant  Adjutant-Oeneral. 

timidated  from  voting  at  the  approaching  election  >,         j  ^^^       ^    _ 

by  fear  of  the  loss  of  employment,  employers  aro  (^enmu  unun^  jxo,  69. 

hereby  forbidden  any  attempts  to  control  the  action  Hxadquartxbs  Thibd  MiLrrABT  Distbiot,     I 

or  wiu  of  their  laborers  as  to  voting,  by  threats  of  DiPABnoarr  of  Georgia,  Alabama^  and  Florida,  > 

diadiarge  from  employment  or  bv  other  oppressive  Atlaitta,  Oa.,  Aprtl  18, 1868.      ^  ) 

means  \  and  any  person  who  shau,  by  sucn  means.  Whertat^  It  has  been  reported  to  the  commanding 

prevent  a  laborer  m>m  voting  as  he  pleases,  or  shall  general,  from  several  parts  of  the  SlAte  of  Georgia, 

auchnge  him  fix>m  employment  on  account  of  his  tbat  very  many  names  have  been  stricken  from  the 

haTing  exercised  his  pnvileges  as  a  voter,  will,  on  list  of  registered  voters,  without  .any  cause  being 

conviction  of  such  offence  before  a  military  commis-  assigned  for  said  striking  off,  or  an  opportunity  given 

lion,  be  punished  by  fine  or  imprisonment,  or  both.  to  voters,  heretofore  registered,  to  meet  the  objections 

8.  It  is  made  the  auty,  as  it  is  certainly  the  desire,  received  in  their  cases ;  and  wmtmb^  it  is  the  detei^ 

of  the  commanding  general,  to  secure  to  all  the  mination  of  the  commanding  general  that  all  candi- 

doly  registered  Toters  in  the  State  of  Cieorgia  an  dates  in  the  approachinff  election  shall  have  every 

opportunity  to   votc   at   the   approaching   election  opportunity  to  show  **  from  official  data,  whether 

"  neely  and  without  restraint,  fear,  or  the  influence  said  registration  and  election  have  been  honestly  and 

of  frand,'*  end  he  calls  upon  all  good  citizens  to  co-  fairlv  conducted,  and  in  accordance  with  law ;  it  u 

operate  with  him  in  his  efforts  to  have  the  election  herdy  ardertd^ 

conducted  fsirly  as  required  by  law.  That  all  managers  of  elections  shall  receive  the 

£ly  order  of  Major-Genend  MEADE.  votes,  of  all  such  persons  as  shall  have  been  stricken 

K.  C.  Dritx,  Assistant  Adjutant- General.  from  the  registered  list  during  the  last  five  days,  for 

revision ;  not  counting  said  votes,  but  keeping  tnem 

GwumH  Ordtn^  No,  58.  separate,  with  the  names  of  the  persons  presenting 

them  written  on  the  back,  and  said  votes  shall  be 

sent  in  a  separate  envelope  with  the  returns  made  of 

^^    ^  ,,.,**   *„„«  *^®  election,  to  be  compared  with  the  reasons  re- 

1  »ru          -^  "^'x      VT  ,^'*''  '"^"'  **»  *";"•         '  quired  by  law  to  be  sent  to  these  headquarters,  when- 

Jl  L-  ™<»'*?H»*y,  ^f  »^  ■««™»  *S1  "iJJu^  "fV  ever  any  Board  of  Begistration  shall  deem  it  proper 

to  holding  muiuwpal  elections  on  the  20t^h  mstant,  to  strike  names  fromthe  registration  lists.        ^    ^ 

and  the  frequent  rnqmnes  addressed  to  these  head-  By  order  of  Miyor-General  MEADE. 

2^Vi  ^""^^^   '*  Iw**'"^  ^^l'  5*"®  commanding  ^  q  p         iasistant  Aclfutant-General. 

general  to  annonnce  that  said  elections  are  not  au-  m,       i    4..                 j     xe      •  xi          j  ^.x. 

thorixed  by  any  orders  from   these  headquarters.  -^he  election  passed  off  qmetly,  and  the  re- 

^na^ers  of  elections  are  hereby  prohibited  frt>m  salt,  so  far  as  it  concerned  the  ratification  of 

reranng  any  votes,  for  any  offices   except  such  the  new  constitution,  waa  announced  in  the 

£.SdUJ^IuS^J^L*5otSrr;rch*°o«^  foUowing  General  Order: 

oen  is  authorized  by  General  Orders  Nos.  40  and  62.  Genenl  Orden,  No.  76. 

2.  Compbunts  having  been  made  to  these  head- 

naiters,  by  planters  ana  others,  that  improper  means 

re  beinff  used  to  compel  laborers  to  leave  their  work 

joatteni poUtical  meetings,  «id  threats  being  made  q^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^^  -^^^^^^^  ^^i      ^^^ 

^,  m  case  of  refusal^  penalties  will  be  attoched  to  ^^;,^^  from  aU  the  counties  in  the  State  of  GiorgU, 

Zn^  ?w'  iV"*   ?^i?'"^?fS  ^S^^^t^'  in  ▼bich  the  election  on  the  ratification  of  the  <£nl 

m.SrJ*l*l*^  *'''**'  5"^*?^?  ^  "^S!:^}.  ^^  T^%  "titution  was  held ;  and  it  appearing  from  said  re- 

S.l^^''"Sif^#''''v!S~  ^^^A  'K® 'W^**  °^  turns  that  a  minority  of  s?ventee£   thousand  six 

ffl^^""  *'"'^JL'^°''l'-n'*S'«"''J  iT^  ^  ^"^  hundred  and  iSety-W  (17,699)  votes  had  been 

u  .^.f?"^  ^?  conviction  Will  be  punished,  the  same  ^^  u  p^^  t^e  constitution,*^  tfie  same  is  hereby  de- 

1^1  ^^^^  *fi  ^■'^?  ^\  P^T*"^*  ^^*«"  ^~?  dared  ratified  in  aocordan'ce  with  the  provisions  of 

Z^J^(\^  ^^'.cf  "^^'"^  ^  "  paragraph  2,  ^y^^  ^  ^f  Congress  which  became  a  iSw  March  12, 

wnenj  Orders  No.  57.  1868^                By  order  of  Minor-General  MEADE. 

^^'^:^^^rY:^^^^'?^^.  aSdMfl^r:!  «•  '''  ^»-*  ^"-^^  Adruunt-General. 

qaire  to  be  respected  the  rights  of  laborers  to  peace-  Rnfus  B.  Bullock,  the  Republican  candidate 

ablr  assemble  at  night  to  discuss  poUtical  questions,  for  Governor,  waa  elected  by  a  mty'ority  of 

nf.il!^?*?™**'^?*  *^4  ^^^^i'^f  ^^^  assembling  7  047,  the  whole  number  of  votes  cast  being 

bKS?fhi^^^4e7rmiU^tc?^."thS:  l«»'^;«f  <^?^4»»  ^J^,  7«r9  ^.^^\^ 

itie«  of  these  proposed  meetings,  and  said  military  ">r  Bullock.      Ihis  result,  together  with  the 

AQd  civil  authorities  are  enjoined  to  see  that  the  right  names  of  aU  persons  elected  to  the  two  branches 
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of  the  Assembly,  was  announced  by  a  General  all  persons  who  had  taken  an  official  oath  to 

Order  dated  June  25th.  support  the  Oonstitation,  and  afterward  ^re 

By  a  military  order,  dated  Jane  28th,  the  aid  and  comfort  to  the  enemies  of  the  United 
Governor-elect  was  appointed  Provisional  Grov-  States.  The  Governor  transmitted  General 
emor  of  the  State  in  place  of  General  Bnger,  Headers  letter  to  the  two  Houses  of  the  Lega- 
to enter  upon  the  duties  of  his  office  on  the  4th  lature,  and  recommended  the  appointment  of 
of  July,  on  which  day  the  persons  chosen  for  committees  to  Investigate  the  eligibility  of  each 
members  of  the  Assembly  had  been  already  dl-  member.  This  course  was  accordingly  taken, 
rected  to  convene  at  Atlanta  by  proclamation  and  each  member  was  examined  on  oath  with 
of  the  Governor-elect,  under  authority  of  the  regard  to  the  application  in  his  case  of  the  pro- 
act  of  Congress  *^  to  admit  the  States  of  North  hibition  of  the  14th  Article.  A  maioritr  of 
Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Alabama,  the  committee  in  the  House  reported  in  favor 
and  JElorida,  to  representation  in  Congress,"  of  the  exclusion  of  three  members,  but  a  ni- 
which  went  into  effect  on  the  25th  of  June,  nority  report  was  submitted,  in  which  it  wu 
On  the  dd  of  July,  General  Meade  issued  an  argued  that  no  act  of  any  member  had  aaxxhtr 
order,  directing  the  Provisional  Governor  to  ed  to  giving  aid  and  comfort  to  the  enemy  ac- 
"  proceed  at  12  m.,  on  the  4th  instant,  to  effect  cording  to  the  best  interpretation  of  the  lav. 
such  preliminary  organization  of  both  Houses  The  case  of  each  of  these  members  was  debated 
of  the  Legislature  as  will  enable  the  same  to  in  the  House,  and  they  were  finally  prononnoed 
enter  upon  the  discharge  of  the  duties  assigned  to  have  been  legally  eligible.  In  the  Senate^ 
them  by  law."  Accordingly,  on  the  next  day,  likewise,  the  investigation  resulted  in  fiiTor 
the  members-elect  of  the  Legislature  assembled  of  the  eligibility  of  every  member,  though  a 
in  the  capitol  furnished  for  tiie  purpose  by  the  minority  of  the  committee  reported  in  &voi 
city  of  Atlanta,  in  presence  of  General  Meade,  of  excluding  about  one-fourth  of  the  SenatoTs 
Governor  Bullock,  and  Judge  Erskine.  The  from  their  seats.  "When  the  result  of  the« 
act  of  Congress  admitting  the  State  into  the  investigations  was  communicated  to  General 
Union  conditionally  was  read,  as  were  the  or-  Meade,  he  declared  that  he  had  **  no  farther 
ders  of  the  commanding  general,  announcing  opposition  to  make  to  their  proceeding  to  the 
the  result  of  the  late  election,  and  directing  the  business  for  which  they  were  called  together," 
Governor  to  organize  the  two  Houses  of  As-  and  that  he  considered  them  "  legally  organ- 
sembly.  These  preliminaries  being  over,  the  ized  for  the  18th  instant,  the  date  of  the  action 
oath  was  administered  to  the  Senators  by  Judge  of  the  House.  ^' 

Erskine,  and  the  officers  of  the  Senate  were  One  effect  of  the  act  of  Congress  of  Jane 
chosen  by  ballot.  The  organization  of  the  25th  was,  to  abrogate  the  provision  in  the  con- 
House  of  Representatives  occupied  two  or  stitution  of  the  State  of  Georgia  which  denied 
three  days,  in  consequence  of  the  nearly  equal  the  jurisdiction  of  the  courts  in  actions  for  debts 
division  of  the  members  between  the  two  po-  contracted  prior  to  the  let  of  June,  1865,  and 
litical  parties.  The  whole  number  of  Senators  the  assent  of  the  State  to  this  abrogation  bj 
was  44,  of  whom  22  were  Republicans  and  22  solemn  public  act,  as  well  as  the  ratification 
Democrats.  In  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  14th  Article,  was  required  as  a  conditioo 
were  73  Republican  and  102  Democratic  mem-  precedent  to  her  restoration  to  her  fbll  rels- 
bers,  175  in  all — 8  Senators  and  25  Represent-  tions  in  the  union  of  States.  These  conditions 
atives  were  negroes.  were  both  complied  with  by  a  joint  resolation 

The  question  of  the  eligibility  of  several  passed  on  the  21st  of  July,  by  a  vote  of  24  to 

members  who  had  been  sent  to  the  Assembly  14  in  the  Senate,  and  89  to  70  in  the  House  of 

was  considerably  agitated  both  in  and  out  of  Representatives.    On  the  following  day  Kn^ 

that  body,  and  several  seats  were  formally  con-  B.  Bullock  was  inaugurated  Grovernor  of  tbe 

tested.    On  the  8th  of  July,  in  reply  to  the  reconstructed  State  of  Georgia  for  the  term 

official  announcement  that  the  organization  of  four  years,  and  on  the  24th  sent  his  ^^ 

of  the  two  Houses  had  been  completed.  Gen-  regular  message  to  the  Assembly, 

oral  Meade  wrote  to  the  Governor,  stating  On  the  28th  of  July  an  order  issued  from  the 

that,  in  his  judgment,  neither  House  could  be  headquarters  of  the  Army  at  Washington,  in 

legally  organized  "until  they  have  complied  which  it  was  declared  that  the  Second  and 

with  the  requisitions  of  the   reconstruction  Third  Military  Districts  had  ceased  to  erst, 

acts,  and  the  act  which  became  a  law  June  and  the  States  of  North  Carolina,  Sonth  Csro- 

26,  1868,  all  of  which  prohibit  any  one  from  lina,  Georgia,   Alabama,   and  Florida,  woula 

holding  an  office  under  the  State,  who  is  ex-  constitute  the  Department  of  the  South,  M^p^' 

eluded  by  Section  8  of  the  amendment  of  the  General  George  G.  Meade  to  command,  witfi 

Constitution,  known  as  Article  14,"  and  de-  his  headquarters  at  Atlanta.    Thereupon  tbe 

daring  that  he  could  not  "  recognize  any  act  following  order  was  published : 

of  the  Legislature  as  valid,  nor  aUow  the  same  €reneral  OrtUrty  No.  108. 

to  be  executed,  until  satisfactory  evidence  is  Headquabtees  Third  Militabt  Pww'' ( 

produced,  that  all  persons  excluded  by  the  14th  Depabtmekt  of  Qeoboia,  ^^^^J^^   \ 

Article  are  deprived  of  their  seats  and  offices  ^he  several  States  ^S^t^tiis'^liW  d^^^ 

m  both  Houses."    The  provision  of  the  14th  having,  by  solemn  acts  of  &eii^8embUeB,conltoii»^ 

Article  referred  to  renders  ineligible  to  office  to  the  requisitions  of  the  act  of  Congress  which  becaiw 
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I  lav  Jane  25,  1868,  aad  dvil  ffovemment  ha^inf  shall  be  eligible  to  my^  offioe  in  this  State  unlesi  die- 

been  inaujfiinted  in  each,  the  mmtaiy  power  vestea  oualifled  by  the  oonntitution  of  thia  State  or  bj  the 

in  the  district  oommander  by  the  reoonatraction  laws.  Constitution  of  the  Umted  States. 

by  the  predion  of  these  laws,  ceases  to  exist ;  and  Ha^dng  rejected  this,  the  convention  made  no 

hereafter,  all  orders  issued  from  these  headquarters,  _«^  •  vrr^Tk;^v  ,^„\a\^^  ^^..^^^^a  <.>  <^<.^.A<.ai» 

and  bwii^g  upon  the  rights  of  persons  and  property  provision  which  oould  be  construed  M  expressly 

wUl  ive,  in  the  sevenf  Statee  of  Geoi^  idabama,  giving  the  negro  a  nght  to  be  elected  to  office, 

tad  Florida,  only  such  force  as  may  be  g^ven  to  them  but,  on  the  contrary,  declared  that  **  the  code 

by  the  courts  and  legislators  of  the  respective  States.  Qf  Georgia,  and  all  laws  passed  since  the  19th 

To  conform  to  the  changed  condition  of  affaire,  the  ^      ^  January,  1861,  are  of  fuU  force,"  except 

commanders  of  the  several  sub-distncts,  hereafter  to  ■'.      •««»**"  j>  j  v  'xv     ***  *      *v*^v,    ^ ^i^ 

bederignated  as  districts,  will,  without  delay,  with-  M  to  slaves;  and  by  these  laws  the  nght  of 

dnv  aU  d|tachment0  of  troops,  whether  infantry  or  persons  of  color  to  hold  office  is  in  terms  de- 

eavaliT,  aud  concentrate  their  eommand  as  herein-  nied.     The  matter  was  first  brought  up  in  the 

siler dirwted.                 .    ♦v  rn     ■         ..  -*ii  Senate  on  the  25th  of  July,  by  Mr.  Candler, 

belLSipi^r             '^"^^  who  offered  the  following  resolution: 

Dahlonem— One  company  of  infantxy.  Wh^Mt.  ez-Oovemor  Joseph  £.  Brown,  one  of 

Sayannah— T  wo  eompanxee  of  infantry.  the  ablest  lawyers  in  the  Republican  party  of  Georgia, 

Atlanta— Seven  oompaniea  of  infiintiy.  as  well  as  other  persons,  distin^ruished  for  their 

The  above  posts  will  be  occupied  bv  the  16th  Seei-  knowledge  of  constitutional  law,  h^d,  durijig  the  lato 

ment  of  Infantry,  whose  colonel  will  designate  tne  election  canvass,  that  persons  of  color  were  not  en- 

comptnies,  and  also  will  asslm  the  lieutenant-colonel  titled  to  hold  omce  under  thb  existing  constitution ; 

to  the  post  of  Atlanta,  and  l£e  mijor  to  Savannah.  and  whereoi^  such  persons  hold  seats  as  Senators  on 

Dnriiur  the  period  in  which  General  Meade  ^i  *^V  'S.^  »*«;«»,  there  are  laws  of  vital  im- 
.^  M«7  i/o»iv«  n*  wuwu  vr«u«L<u  juoauo  portancc  to  the  people  of  Georgia  to  be  enaotod  by 
eierciwd  the  authority  of  civil  government  m  f^e  General  Assembly,  the  validity  of  which  should 
the  Third  Militar  j  District,  the  whole  number  not  be  made  uncertain,  because  of  a  participation  in 
of  persons  tried  by  military  commission  in  the  their  enactment  by  persons  not  entitled,  under  the 
three  States  of  Georgia,  Alabama,  and  Florida,  constitution,  so  to  participate :  tiierefwej  be  it 
w*a  ♦!»!-*•  *^^  n?  7i.^A  fiA^T«  «./*«^  ^Z?  MMolved.  That  the  Committoe  on  Privileges  and 
VM  thirty-two.  Of  these  fifteen  were  con-  Elections  te  directed  to  hiquire  into  the  etlgibUity 
neted,  but  the  sentences  of  four  were  disap-  ©f  the  several  persons  of  color  holding  seats  as  Sen- 
proved,  and  those  of  eight  others  remitted,  ators,  and  report  at  the  earliest  day  practicable. 

fl^r  ^T^Z^V"  "^Ir"^  ^'  *H  President  of  ^he  subject  was  afterward  introduced  in  the 

the  CmtedStatea-thus  leaving  but  one  m  con-  ^ouse  of  Representatives,  and,  after  several 

finement  for  a  civil  offence,  on  conviction  by  weeks  of  animated  discussion,  the  whole  move- 

ihe  mUitary  tnbnnjd.  ment  resulted  in  the  expulsion  from  both  Houses 

The  negro  members  of  t^eGeorgia  Assem-  ^^ ^^  ^^            members. 

Wj  were  aU  legislated  from  tbsir  seats  m  the  ^he  resolution  of  the  House  of  Representa- 

couwe  of  the  session.    In  the  first  place  Aaron  ^^^^  effecting  the  final  expulsion  was  adopted 

A.  Bradley,  ^^ohad  been  elected  to  .the  Sen-  ^^  ^^le  8d  of  September,  and  was  in  these  words  : 

ate  from  the  First  District,  and  who  it  will  be  ^            ' 

remembered  was  expelled  from  the  Oonstitu-  Wha^,  Abram  Smith,  of  tiie  counly  of  Musoo- 

tional  Convention,  on  the  ground  that  he  had  S^»  ^  been  declared  mehgible  to  a  seat  on  thia 

umv/vu>cuuuu,  vu  1*1^  f^x^f%^u^A  uajow  u«  uou  ^q^,..  ^jj^j    foh^ecu,  Thomas    w.  Gnmos,  Jr.,  of 

bwn  convicted  of  crime  in  another  State,  was  ^d  'county,  received  the  next  highest  number  of 

mdaced  to  resign  his  place,  to  escape  a  similar  Yotes  cast  in  said  county  at  the  lato  election  for  Bep- 

fate  in  the  Legislative  Assembly.     The  theory  resentatives  in  the  General  Assembly  of  this  State, 

in  the  Senate,  however,  was,  that,  as  he  waa  a  ^i'   T^rm...*!.       -jrin.         rwr  n  >        t 

mnt^^^j     •    •     1    u^  v^jI!^--.-  u^^«  -.i:^vi^  Besolvsd,  That  the  said  Thomas  W.  Gnmes,  Jr., 

wn^cted  cnminal,  he  had  never  been  ehgible  y^  declared  a  member  of  this  body,  and  that  thi 

w  omee,  and  therefore  could  not  resign.     A  proper  officer  proceed  immediately  to  swear  >iiTn  in. — 

resohtion  was  accordingly  adopted,  declaring  [Here  follows  a  full  list  of  the  negro  members.} 

,tbat  he  was  ineli^ble,  and  that  R.  0.  Lester,  ^he  above  resolution  was  amended  by  Mr. 

who  had  received  the  next  largest  number  of  rj^^j     ^f  Randolph,  as  follows : 

k»wV^fl/M'''^  T"!?  J^frt-  l?i^^^  Free  li^rsons  of  color  heretofore  occupying  seats 

aws  of  the  State,  duly  elected  m  the  First  Dis-  ^n  the  ¥oor  of  titiis  House,  are,  under  tlii  cSistitu- 

mct     On    the  resignation  of  Bradley,   the  tionoftheStatoofGeorgia,  ineligible  to  seats  on  the 

^^emor  had  ordered  a  new  election,  and  the  fioor  of  tMs  House ;  and  wherwuj  they  have  been  so 

right  of  Mr.  Lester  to  occupy  the  vacant  seat  declared  by  said  House,  be  it  therefore 

JuKkelytobe  contested;  bnt,  before  the  eleo-  .f^SKX^tC^'SigL^lumlS'/or'JS^^ 

non  occurred,  the  action  of  the  Legislature  ^ho  are  free  from  constitutional  ineligibility,  are  de- 

|ook  place  which  excluded  all  the  colored  mem-  dared  eligible  and  entitied  to  seats  on  the  floor  of 

hers  on  account  of  ineligibility  under  the  con-  this  House. 

stitution  and  laws  of  the  State.    In  order  to  see  When  the  Qovemor  was  informed,  by  a  spe- 

cle&rly  the  ground  upon  which  this  action  was  cial  committee,  of  the  action  of  the  House,  he 

hased,  it  wm  be  necessary  to  take  a  glance  at  sent  in  a  communication  acknowledging  the 

the  coarse  of  the  convention  in  relation  to  this  receipt  of  the  resolution,  but  in  a  decided  tone 

jervBubject.    While  the  constitution  was  under  disapproving  of  the  course  which  had  been 

diBcnssion,  the  following  section  was  proposed,  adopted.    He  argued  at  considerable  length  in 

and,  after  some  debate,  r^eoted  by  a  vote  of  favor  of  the  right  of  colored  persons  to  hold 

126  to  12 :  office  under  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the 

S£cnosio.  AU  qualified  electors,  and  none  others,  United  States,  and  the  State  of  Georgia.    In 
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concliinoii  he  sajs :  '*  I  most  respectfollj  and  the  organizatioii  of  the  coortB  and  the  recnlir 

earnestly  call  upon  jon,  as  lorers  of  onr  com-  exercise  of  the  cirfl  anthoritj  of  the  Sut«. 

mon  conntrj  and  well  wishers  of  the  peace  and  Among  the  other  measores  of  gtsnatl  interest 

good  order  of  the  State,  to  pause  in  the  snici-  was  an  act  for  the  relief  of  debtors,  and  an  sc: 

oal  course  upon  which  joa  have  entered,  nrged  to  provide  for  setting  apart  homestesdi^  tnA 

on  as  jon  are  bj  bold,  bad  men  outside  jonr  secoring  them  to  the  sole  nse  and  benefit  of 

bod  J,    whose    wicked    counsels    have    once  families.    The  former  was  intended  to  sQpj4j. 

drenched  our  hind  in  blood,  and  whose  ambi-  in  some  degree,  the  place  of  the  constitntiocd 

tion  now  is  to  ruin  that  which  thej  cannot  provision  on  the  same  subject  which  was  rcs* 

rule.'^  dered  null  bj  the  act  of  Congress  ai  the  iJi 

This  message  seinred  onlj  to  elicit  the  fol-  of  June.    It  provides  that^  in  all  suils  broD;!i: 

lowing:  to  recover  debts  due  on  contracts  made  prior 

JUwhed,  That  that  portion  of  the  eommunicatioii  *^  J°°«  1>  l^^  ^\^  ^  ^^^  "1^  f^'j^ 

of  hU  ExceUencjr  reflecting  upon  the  action  of  this  evidence,  before  the  jurjr  empaneUed  to  try 

UoQBe,  in  deciding  upon  the  eiigibilitj  of  free  persons  the  same,  the  consideration  of  the  debt  or  coq- 

of  color  under  the  constitution,  be  returned  to  his  tract  which  naaj  be  the  subject  of  the  suit  the 

Exoellencj,  with  the  foUowing  resolution :  amount  and  value  of  the  property  owned  br 

Betahed,  That  said  commumcation  is  not  war-  ^.t, .  a^\^*^^  .4- ♦iv^  *i^^  ♦k^  J1k/«..1  -^«*»-AfJ 

nnted  by  the  resolution  upon  which  his  Excellency  the  debtor  at  the  time  the  debt  was  contracted, 

was  requested  to  act,  and  that  the  constitution  de-  ^^  the  contract  entered  mto,  to  snow  upon  tiie 

dares  that  the  members  of  each  House  are  the  judges  faith  of  what  property  credit  was  given  to 

of  the  qualiflcatlons  of  its  own  membersj  and  not  the  him  and  what  tender  or  tenders  of  paTmcnt 

^^^i^notmE^^J^nTJ^ ""^  ^^  """^  '^'"  ^®  ™^®  ^  ^^  creditors  at  any  time,  and thst 

*                               ^*  the  non-payment  of  the  debt  or  debts  vas 

The  excluded  members  entered  a  spirited  owing  to  the  refusal  of  tiie  creditor  to  receive 
protest  against  the  outrage  perpetrated  upon  the  money  tendered,  or  offered  to  be  tendered; 
their  race  by  the  action  of  the  House,  which  the  destruction  or  loss  of  the  property  upon 
was  addressed  to  the  Speaker  and  members  of  the  faith  of  which  the  credit  was  given,  asd 
the  House  of  Representatives,  and  accompanied  the  amount  of  loss  by  the  creditor,  and  hov 
by  a  request  that  it  be  entered  upon  the  jour-  and  in  what  manner  the  property  was  destroyed 
nal.  This  request  was  not  granted.  In  their  or  lost,  and  by  whose  default.  And,  in  all  sacb 
protest,  they  give  "notice  that  they  will  appeal,  cases,  the  juries  who  try  the  same  shall  hare 
at  the  proper  time,  to  the  Gonffress  of  the  power  to  reduce  the  amount  of  the  debt  or 
United  States  and  the  justice  of  the  American  debts  sued  for,  according  to  the  equities  of  each 
people,  to  redress  their  grievances,  to  which  case,  and  render  such  verdicts  as  to  them  sb^ 
they  are  subjected  by  the  intolerant  and  op-  appear  just  and  equitable.'' 
pressive  conduct  of  the  dominant  party  in  l^is  In  suits  against  trustees,  executors,  etc.,  it  is 
House,  who,  while  part  of  their  members  were  made  lawM  for  the  defendant  to  put  in  evi- 
in  danger  of  losing  their  seats  on  account  of  dence  the  loss,  destruction,  or  depreciation  in 
ineligibility  under  the  Fourteenth  Oonstitu-  value  of  the  property  in  his  hands, 
tional  Amendment,  were  met  by  the  colored  Before  the  Legislature  adjourned,  the  Corn- 
members  of  this  House  in  a  spirit  of  concilia-  mittee  of  the  Ho^se  on  the  State  of  tbe  Be- 
tion  and  kindness  during  that  investigation."  public   made    a   report,   which    was  almost 

The  action  in  the  Senate  with  reference  to  unanimously  adopted.     This  report  gives  a 

the  two  remaining  colored  members  of  that  brief  review  of  the  experience  of  the  State 

Chamber,  Messrs.  T.  G.  Campbell  and  George  under  the  process  of  reconstruction,  implyio|:< 

Wallace,  was  precisely  similar  to  that  in  the  rather  than  expressing,  the  belief  that  tbe  peo- 

House,  but  took  place  about  ten  days  later,  pie  had  been  treated  with  unnecessary  severitv. 

The  Governor  sent  a  message'  expressing  his  since  they  were  di^osed  to  return  to  thar 

disapproval  of  this  course  pursued  by  the  Sen-  allegiance  in  good  Mth,  and  to  do  every  tlung 

ators ;  but  a  resolution  woich  was  offered,  to  in  their  power  to  secure  the  rights  of  all.  The 

the  effect  that  only  that  portion  of  this  com-  closing  paragraphs  of  this  document  are  ex- 

munication  giving  the  names  of  the  persons  pressed  m  the  following  terms : 
entitled  to  the  vacant  seats  be  entered  on  the 

journal,  failed  to  pass,  as  being  disrespectful  As  the  representatives  of  the  State,  weUacqjsmted 

to  the  Governor.  Zy^^J^.  Jlt^jJF^'^^.^iX'lZIT^i^^r 

c       A.        J.     /^                            ij.jj.1.  Whom  we  represent,  we  assert  that  the  idea  to**  wj 

benators  to  Congress  were  elected  on  the  portion  of  our  people  entertain  the  purpose  or  desiw 

29th  of  July.     Bex^amin  H.  Hill  received  a  of  remanding  the  nefrro  to  a  condition  of  slsveir  is 

minority  of  votes  for  the  long  term,  and  H.  V.  toopreposterous  and  false  to  need  reftitatioo. 

M.  Miller  for  the  short  term.  i^S^^^^.^M  ^^^.^S^f^'^T  ""/*?*  "^^^  ^Z 

T>»/»  T^/*taiofni./^  »^»4^:»«A^  i^  <.«««:^«  ««*;i  pie  of  the  State  to  faithftiUy  protect  the  negro  nw 

XI.     «!u     f  *A*x"l®  continued  m  session  until  f^  ^^^  eiyoyment  of  all  thi  irighte,  pririleges,  and 

the  otn  ot  Uctober,  and  passed  one  hundred  immunities  guaranteed  to  them  by  the  Constitubon 

and  fifty-five  acts,  a  large  portion  of  which  were  and  laws  of  the  United  States  and  the  coDstitutios 

for  the  incorporation  of  raUroad,  manufacturing,  and  laws  of  this  State.  ^                     .            ^  «/• 

and  other  companies,  and  for  the  re^val  and  th^luT't.r^.Sru.'e'SSi^Sa^lJf.'^tSl 

encouragement  or  the  matenal  interests  of  the  people  peaceably  to  assemble  for  the  consideration 

Commonwealth.    Provision  was  also  made  for  of  any  matter,  or  to  obstruot  any  portion  of  the  peo- 
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pie  in  the  eigoyment  of  anj  otlier  oouBtitntional  against  person  or  property,  or  from  persuasions 

right  or  privil^e.  which  will  tend  to  excite  to  violence  or  nnlaw- 

In  conditflion,  we  would  state  that  wo  Bee  no  rea-  a,i    -./x»«w«-*«^«-    »»;■    a.^,»    «n    :»4.^^».^«^^ 

Bon  to  apprehend  that  the  State  government,  under  f«U  oomhinations,  and   from  aU  mterferenoe 

the  prewnt  oonfltitution,  in  its  legithnate  operation,  'W'lth  the   constitntional  right  of  persons  to 

as  directed  and  admmistered  bv  toe  several  depart-  assemble  for  political  or  other  peaceful  pnr- 

ments,  as  now  constituted,  will  be  more  restrictive  poses ;    and  to  yield  prompt   and  respectful 

L^ii'ii^^IilrL'y^nnwyif ^^^^^  obedience  to  the  officers  of  the  law  under  all 

BomtelT  neoessaiy  to  nannonize  It  witn  and  conform      t.^^^  a-«^^-      j     i         v       •  xt 

it  to  the  requirements  of  the  Constitution  and  Uws  circnm^ces ;    and  also  chargmg  upon  the 

of  the  United  States ;  and  we  trust  the  State  ffov>  said  officers  the  exercise  of  great  vigilance, 

eniment  wiU  adhere  to  and  make  effective  the  nrst  that  the  miyestj  of  the  civil  law  may  be  vin- 

«ctioninthe  declaration  of  ftindam^tal  principles  dicated,  and  great  caution,  that  aU  their  acts 

embnoed  in  our  constitution :  "  Protection  of  person  ^ow  kZ  Atiiw  ^.lafifl/wi    n-r^A  A^x-n^  t«.  ^^.^r^^-^^^ 

and  property  is  the  paramount  duty  of  goverimont,  ™*^  ^  ftilly  justified,  and  done  m  pursuance 

ind  flhaU  be  impartial  and  complete."  01  ^^  constitution  and  laws.    And  to  make 

A  A    XI    vr  ^.      1  ^          X.       *  XI-    XV  known  that  no  authority  has  been  granted  by 

AitertheNa^onalOoDventionoftheDemo.  the  Executive  for  the  formation  of  armed  or 

cratic  party  in  New  York,  on  the  4th  of  July,  unarmed  organizations  of  any  kind  or  charac- 

ito  action  was  freely  and  publicly  indorsed  by  ^^     ^^  that  the  drilling  or  exercising  in 

the  Democrats  in  Georgia;  while  the  Radicals,  j^jii^       tactics,  with  ara?  of  any  organized 

inclading  the  great  mass  of  the  colored  citizens,  ^^    ^f  ^^^^  ;;^^^^  ^^^  State,  except  the  army 

expressed  their  hearty  approval  of  tiie  nomma-  ^f  ^^  United  States,  is  unauthorized,  unlaw- 

tions  and  prmciples  put  forth  by  the  R«pnl^  ^i  ^nd  against  the  peace  and  good  order  of 

bean  party  at  Chicago.    The  Democrats  lield  tbe   State,    and   must   be   immediately  sus- 

a  convention  in  Augus^  unanimously  ratify-  ponded  " 

ing  the  New  York  nominations^  and  pled^ng  Notidthstanding  this  proclamation,  a  hostile 

their  hearty  anpport  to  the  candidates.    They  collision  took  place  between  a  body  of  negroes 

alw  approved  of  the  platform  of  prmciples,  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^le  citizens  of  the  village  of 

'not  only  for  its  sonn^ess,  but  because  it  o^ju     ^  mtch&H  County.     The  facts  re- 

recognizes  the  equahty  of  dl  the  States  of  the  i^ting  to  this  unfortunate  affair  are  briefly 

Unjon.*'    An  electoral  ticket  was  then  nom-  these  • 

inated,  and  ft  Central  Executive  Committee  ap-  i^.  ^p          ^hat,  a  few  days  prior  to  the  19th 

pomted,  with  aothonty  to  call  a  convention,  or  ^f  September,    notices    were    circulated   in 

to   take  such  other  steps  as  may  be  necessary  Dougherty  and  Mitchell  Counties  that  a  great 

to  oury  out  the  prmciples  and  pohcy  of  the  RepubUcan  mass  meeting  would  be  held  at 

iJ'            _x   -I  i«        X.       J.    J*       xu  *  Camilla  on  that  day,  at  which  W.  P.  Pierce, 

it  was  reported,  from  time  to  time,  that  or-  the  candidate  for  Congress  from  that  district, 

gamzaUons  of  colored  men  were  fomed  for  j^,^^  Murphy,  a  candidate  for  elector,  and 

tU  purpose  of  militery  drill,  and  that  assem-  ^^^her  prominent  Republicans,  would  address 

blages,  gathered  for  pohtical  purposes,  were  the  people.    Whether  the  notice  which  was 

wont  to  come  togetfier  m  arms.     Constant  gj^^n  to  the  negroes  respecting  the  intended 

apprehensions  of  violence  and  of  coUimon  be-  n^^eting  contained  any  raggestion  that  they 

tween  citizens  of  opposite  pohtical  sentiments  should  repair  to  Camilla  with  arms  is  a  dii 

appear  to  have  pr/vmled  m  some  localities.  ^^  nxiestion;  but,  at  aU  events,  on  the  ap- 

The  Governor  and  the  Legislature  received  *  inte^  day  a  procession  of  som7  three  hun- 

freqnentcommumcations  from  citizens  m  van-  g^ed,  mostly  negroes,  with  flags  and  music  at 

wg  quarters,  informmg  them  that  oertam  mis^  ^heir  head,  and  on^alf  or  twtthirds  of  them 

guided  pewons  were  contmually  endeavorfaig  carryinTgiins  or  pistols,  marched  from  Albany 

^J  V?^'^'^!  among  the  people,  and  that  not  toward  Camilla,  under  the  lead  of  Pierce  and 

Md  bloodshed  were  likely  to  be  the  result  at  Murphy.    The  inhabitants  of  the  viUage,  who, 

m  moment,  nnl^  measures  were  taken  to  ^ith*^  women  and  children,  scarcely  outnuml 

heck  this  couree  of  things.  Finally  the  Assem-  bered  the  approaching  fore?  had  been  apprised 

%  adopted  the  followmg  resolution:  g^^^^^l  days  before  of  the  proposed  meeting, 

.  ^^htrtas.  It  being  the  praotioe  of  a  portion  of  the  and  the  sheriff  of  the  county,  learning  that  the 

ciUieM  of  this  State  to  assemble  in  luge  numbers,  negroes  were  coming  together  with  arms,  met 

^H^™''/"?  **^«,P«Tx»?  of  exeroismg  m  military  ^^     ^             three  miles  from  the  town,  and 

wetics,  and  for  other  unlawful  purpoaes,  without  •^^"*  y^v  vi    wu^^  sjan^o  xxvix^  wiv  k^^u,  ouu 

•Dthonty  of  law,  and  to  the  terror  of  the  good  oiti-  endeavored  to  persuade  them  to  lay  aside  their 

zens  thereof,  weapons.    Not  succeeding  in  this  attempt,  he 

Smlted^  therefore,  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  returned  to  the  village,  and  called  upon  the 

£^'^  K*^'""?'  ^*^  ^  ^JS?*"""^  ^?  Governor  ^^q^Xq   as  a  po9se,  to  aid  him  in  keeping  tho 

w,  and  he  is  hereby,  respeotfhlly  requested  to  issue  t,^^\^  '   Tiri.^«  *i,  J  ^^^r^r^^^^^  ^«+««^^  *i,^  «•! 

hia  proclamation  p^hiblting  sueh  irmed  and  un-  pe^^^e.    When  the  procession  entered  the  yil- 

lavful  assemblaffea.    But  the  ri^ht  of  the  people  to  lage,  it  was  contronted  by  a  drunken  man,  with 

P«aoeahly  assemble  for  the  oonsideration  or  matters  a  gun,  who  ordered  the  band  to  stop  playing. 

^U  not  be  impairod  by  any  prooUmation  of  the  This  peremptory  command  not  being  obeyed, 

oYemor.  ^^  ^^^^  g^,^  -^  ^^  ^^^  ^  ^^  claimed  by 

The  Governor  accordingly  issued  a  proclama-  the  citizens,  the  piece  was  accidentally  dis- 

tioQ,  on  the  14th  of  September,  **  commanding  charged,  and,  at  this  signal,  tbe  negroes  fired 

all  citizens  to  abstain  from  any  acts  of  violence  upon  the  inhabitants,  and  a  conflict  ensued,  in 
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which  eight  or  nine  of  the  blacks  were  killed  and  preserving  order.    General  Meade,  in  a  re- 

and  twenty  or  thirty-  wonnded,  and  several  of  port  of  this  affair  to  the  War  Department 

the  inhabitants  of  the  place  more  or  less  hurt,  oommended  the  action  of  the  Aflsemblj  in 

The  negroes  fled  in  consternation^  and,  of  reftising  to  call  for  militarj  interference, 

coarse,  no  meeting  took  place.  With  regard  to  the  use  of  troops  in  bis  de* 

The  Grovemor  at  once  communicated  to  the  partment,  General  Meade  had  applied  for  in- 

Legislature,  which  was  then  in  session,  an  structions  earlier  in  the  season,  and  bad  been 

account  of  the  affair,  based  on  the  first  ezag-  referred  to  a  letter  sent  from  headquarters  st 

gerated  reports,  and  recommended  that  a  cidl  Washington  to  General  Buchanan,  at  New  Or- 

be  made  on  the  Federal  Government  for  a  leans,  which  declared  that  the  militarj  forces 

military  force  to  be  stationed  in  Mitchell  Goun-  were  to  be  entirely  subordinate  to  the  ciTil 

ty  to  preserve  order.     The  Governor's  Ian-  authority,  and  to  be  employed  only  in  case  of 

guage  IS  as  follows :  imperative  necessity  in  keeping  the  peace. 

In  disregard  of  the  proclamAtion  Usued  on  the  Uth  The  following  proclamation  by  the  Governor, 

instant,  £e  right  of  the  people  peaoeftilly  to  us-  which  was  published  soon  after  the  GajniM 

semble  has  been  violently  and  oarbarously  impaired,  excitement  had  subsided,  has  appended  to  it 

and  the  dvil  officers  are  wholly  unable  to  protect  the  the   important  portions   of  General  Meade's 

P^'^^^J't^'^tiSS^'m^l^.  «^«  ^\  reference  to  the  di8,«rition  of  the 

mediate  application  to  the  President  for  suffident  troops  under  his  cpmmand,   with  a  view  to 

military  force  to  be  stationed  in  Mitchell  County  to  the  approaching  presidential  election: 

maintom  the  peace,  protect  thelives  and  property  of  Whereoi,  Notwithstanding  the  Executive  procb- 

atisena,  and  see  that  the  gm^  are  pumahed  after  mation  of  September  14,  1868,  many  lawlcM  aoQ 

due  process  of  law.    The  feet  th^  this  occurrence  U  t^ve  occurred  in  violation  thereof,  whereby  the  lives 

the  result  of  a  d«termiMtion,  publidy  expressed,  by  ^^  property  of  dtisens  have  been  destroyed,  the 

irresponsible  persons  of  one  pohtical  party  that  the  right  of  See  speech  impaired,  the  performance  of  th« 

other  pohticaTparty^aU  not  hold  meetm«,  IS  ^^  duties  of  the  offices  to  which  otisens  have  been 

well  known.    It  is  grrtitymg  that  this  sentiment  is  elected  denied,  and  the  lives  of  dtisens  bo  thmt- 

oonflned  to  a  lawless  dass,  and  not  ooimtenanoed  or  ened  as  to  cause  them  to  abandon  their  homea  and 

supported  by  respectable  citiaens ;  but  the  misfortune  property  * 

U  thftt  these  outrage  we  not  prevented,  and,  unless  ^  ^^  iir^at,  "  The  protection  of  persons  andpro^ 

plysical  force  is  added  to  the  honesty  eflforts  of  the  erty  is  the  parimount  duty  of  gove^ent,  and  fihil 

officen  of  the  law,  we  sh^  be  thrown  mto  a  st^  belmpartial  and  complete:" 

anarchy,  when  neither  life  nor  property  wiU  be  re-  j^^  whereat.  The  sheriff  of  eadi  coimty  is,  by  lair. 

K^^d^d-  charged  with  the  preservation  of  life,  property,  iiw 

The  subject  was  referred  to  a  joint  commit-  V^  '^  fjch  county :           ^    t,  „   ,    f,^^„„ 

4..v«    «,v^  *^^^y.  ♦iv^  ^^^i^^^^  rJF  *\^^   ^\.^^4P  Now,  therefore,  I,  Bufus  B.  Bullock,  Govenior. 

te^  who  took  the  testimony  of  the   shenflE;  ^^  wJmmander-in-ihief  of  the  army  i^d  nsv?  of 

and  of  several  reputable  citizens  of  Camilla,  the  State  of  Georgia,  and  of  the  militia  theieot;  d' 

and  finally  submitted  the  following  report :  hereby  issue  this,  my  proclamation,  charging  aii<i 

„,         ,      .       ,          .  .  ,  ,       ...        ,  ..        -  commandinff  the  said  sheriffs,  and  each  and  even 

The  undersigned,  appointed,  by  a  jomt  resolution  of  Q^yj^^r  dvilSfecer  in  every  county  in  this  State,  to  w 

the  Senate  and  House  of  Representotives,  to  take  ^  j^  t^^t  the  Uves  and  property  of  all  dtijens,an<i 

into  consideration  the  message  of  the  Governor  in  the  peace  of  the  community  rare  inuseryed,  and  that 

reference  to  the  disturbance  at  Camilla,  beg  leave  to  ^  persons  are  protected  in  the  ftee  exercise  of  their 

make  the  following  report:                      ^  .     v     v.  civS  and  political  rights  and  privUeges.    And.  fw- 

They  find  that  the^  evidence  referred  to  bv  his  ther,  to  m&e  known  that,  for  failure  m  the  Wonn- 

Excellenoy  is  not  sustamed  by  the  evidence  produced  ance  of  duty,  the  said  sheriffs  and  other  dvil  offictn 

before  the   committee,  and  which  is  herewith  re-  will  beheld  to  a  strict  accountability,  under  the  Uv: 


cy's  message,  to  wic,  rieroe,  murpny,  ana  i-uiney. 
to  enter  the  town  of  Camilla  at  the  head  of  an  armed 
company  of  freedmen,  which  rigl] 

the  sheriff  of  the  county.     The  _    _      _ 

one  and  the  determination  of  the'  other  caused  the  te<iion,  tEey  report  facts  to  thS  department 

disturbance.    ,       ,       .  .,       ^^    .  .      ^          ^  The  following  extract  from  General  Orders  No.  87, 

They  find  that  the  civil  authorities  have  shown  dated  Octoher  8,  1868,  from  headquarters,  Deput- 

themselves  able  to  execute  the  law,  and  there  is  no  m^nt  ^f  the  South,  is  published  for  the  uifonnb^'n 

necessity  for  any  military^interference.  ^^    ^      ^  of  the  dvU  officers  and  the  general  public,  by  vbich 

^-  P-  ^^^i^^l'  ?^  J?*  Senaie.  jt  ^i  ^e  seen  that  said  civU  offloere  will,  in  tiw  .po^ 

S;  ^-RPSJl^  °f  *^  ^oxae.  fonnanoe  of  their  dutaes,  be  sustained  by  the  miBt*- 

S-  5-  54Iit  2,vi®  ^^^Vr  TV  power  of  the  United  States. 

^-.^ASfJS^^i^?'  ?J  *^®  ^°^®®-  diven  under  my  hand,  and  the  great  seal  of  the 

H.  MOEG AN,  of  the  House.  gtate,  at  the  canitol,  in  the  dty  of  AUanU,  tiitf 

I  affree  with  the  committee,  but  believe  that  other  9th  day  of  October,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  ewo- 

legislation  is  necessary  to  preserve  order  and  protect  teen  hundred  and  sixtv-eight,  and  of  the  Inde- 

persons  and  property.  pendence  of  the  Unitea  Stetes  the  ninety-tbira. 

W.  C.  Sjoth,  of  the  Senate.  RUTUS  B.  BULLOCK,  Govenwr. 

^          1  tr    •      T>^v           ^  xv    TT              V  David  G.  Cottiho,  Secretary  of  State. 

General  Manon  Betbune,  of  the  House,  sub-  /i^^?  n^^  k^  o^ 

mitted  a  minority  report,  in  which  he  earnestly  _             ^^^^^  ^llfl !!  ™,  g^mn  1 

recommends  that  the  Le'gislature  give  the  sub-  ^^^^^'*^X?^!SJS^  Oc^  8?S  [ 

ject  its  careful  attention,  with  a  view  to  adopt-  Whereat^  By  an  act  of  the'Conffress  of  the  United 

ing  efficient  measures  for  keeping  the  peace  Stetes,  approved  March  2, 1865,  it  is  made  the  ml 
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of  the  militaiy  sotkority  to  proserve  the  peace  at  the 
polls  at  any  election  that  may  be  held  in  any  of  the 
States; 

And  whattu.  This  duty  has  become  the  more  im- 
penitivd  from  the  eTiftting  political  excitement  in  the 
public  mind,  from  the  recent  organization  of  dvil 
jToverament,  and  from  the  fact  that  Congress  has  by 
statute  prohibited  the  organlEation  of  nmitary  forces 
in  the  several  States  of  Uiis  department :  it  is  there- 
fore 

Ordertdy  That  the  seyeral  district  conmianders 
Till,  as  soon  as  practicable,  on  the  receipt  of  this 
order,  distribute  tne  troops  under  their  commands  as 
follows;     •♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 

In  the  District  of  Georgia : 
One  company  16th  Imantry,  to  Albany. 
One  company  16th  Infantry,  to  Columbus. 
One  company  16th  Infantry,  to  Macon. 
One  company  16th  Infantry,  to  Augusta. 
One  company  16th   Infantry,  to  Washington, 

Wilkes  County. 
One  company  16th  Infantry,  to  Amerious. 
One  company  16th  Infantry,  to  Thomas viUe. 
One  company  (C)  6th  Cavalry,  to  Athens. 

The  company  at  Savannah  to  be  reinforced,  should 
occasion  require,  by  such  number  of  the  men  at  Fort 
Pulaski  as  can  be  anpared  trom  the  post.     *        * 

Detachments,  when  necessary,  may  be  made  to 
points  in  the  vicinity  of  each  post ;'  but  in  no  case, 
nor  on  any  pretext  whatever,  will  detachments  be 
Mnt  without  a  commissioned  officer,  who  will  be 
Mr  instructed  bv  his  post  commander. 

The  troops  will  be  considered  as  in  the  field,  and 
supplied  witii  the  necessary  camp  equipag^e  ;  the 
men  to  be  fumiahed  with  common  tents,  if  prac- 
ticable, and,  if  not  practicable^  with  shelter  tents. 
Commanding  officers  are  penmtted  to  hire  quarters, 
temporarily,  when'  it  can  be  done  for  reasonable 
rates  ^  but  this  will  not  preclude  the  necessity  of 
carrying  tents,  a»  the  commands,  in  all  cases,  must 
l>e  in  raidiness  to  move  at  the  shortest  notice,  with 
all  Bnp;)lie8  required  for  their  efficiency. 

District  commanders  will  instruct  post  command- 
era  in  their  duties,  and  the  relative  position  of  the 
civil  and  military  powers.  The^  will  mipress  on  post 
o>mmanders  that  they  are  to  act  m  aid  of  and  coopera- 
tion with,  and  in  snoordination  to  the  civil  author- 
ities; that  they  are  to  exercise  discretion  and  judg- 
ment, unbiassed  bTPoUdcal  or  other  prejudices ;  that 
their  object  shoaldT  be  exclusively  to  preserve  the 
P«ace  and  uphold  law  and  order,  and  tney  must  be 
utislied  such  is  the  object  of  the  civil  officer  calling 
on  them  for  aid ;  that  thev  must  in  all  cases,  where 
time  will  permit,  apply  for  instruction  to  superior 
authority,  out  they  must  at  all  hazards  preserve  the 
P^ace,  and  not  be  restrained  bv  technical  points 
▼hen,  in  their  conscientious  juogment  under  the 
rules  above  set  forth,  it  is  their  duty  to  act.  Post 
^omnumders,  on  being  notified  of  the  proposed  hold- 
iog  of  political  meetings,  may  send  an  officer,  and,  if 
necessary,  a  detachment,  to  watch  the  proceedings 
tad  see  that  the  peace  is  preserved. 

To  the  people  of  the  several  States  composing 
tile  department,  the  mi^or-general  commandmg  ap- 
P^  that  they  will  cooperate  with  him  and  the  civil 
authorities  in  sustaining  law  and  order,  in  preserv- 
}^  the  peace  and  avoiding  those  scenes  of  riot  and 
bloodshed,  and  the  wanton  destruction  of  property 
and  life,  which  have  already,  in  some  instances^  been 
t^^^d  in  the  department.  He  urges  abstmence 
trom  all  inflammatory  and  incendiary  appeals  to  the 
I>as3ionB;  discountenancing  the  keepmg  open  of 
^aor-sbops  on  days  of  political  meetings  and  of 
election*  the  abstaining  from  carrying  arms,  and  as- 
serting the  individual  right  of  construing  laws  by 
lorce  of  arms.  No  just  cause  is  ever  advanced  by 
resort  to  violence.  Let  there  be  charity  and  forbear- 
ance among  political  opponents,  whatever  may  be 
the  result ;  let  each  gooa  citizen  determine  that  all 
▼ho,  under  the  law,  have  the  right  to  the  ballot  shall 


exercise  it  undisturbed.  If  there  are  disputed  points 
of  law,  let  them  be  referred  to  the  courts,  and  let 
not  mobs,  or  political  clubs,  or  other  irresponsible 
bodies,  constxxie  and  undertake  to  execute  the  law. 
This  appeal  is  made  in  the  earnest  hope  that  the 
mijor-general  commanding  can  rely  on  the  good 
sense  and  correct  judgment  of  the  mass  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  that  he  will  not  be  compelled  to  resort  to 
the  exercise  of  the  power  with  which  he  is  intrusted, 
and  which  he  will  most  reluctantly  eniploy.  But  he 
thinks  it  his  duty  to  make  known  that,  so  far  as 
the  power  under  his  command  will  admit,  he  will 
not  permit  the  peace  to  be  broken^  and  that  he  will 
not  oe  restrained  in  the  conscientious  discharge  of 
his  duty  by  technicalities  of  laws  made  when  the 
present  anomalous  condition  of  affairs  was  neither 
anticipated  nor  provided  for. 

By  order  of  Mi^or-Oeneral  MBADE. 
B.  C.  Dbxtx,  Assistant  A^jutan^-GenoraL 

The  Democratio  Exeontive  Oommittee  issued 
an  address,  dated  on  the  26th  of  September,  in 
which  they  disclaimed  emphatically  all  inten- 
tion of  encouraging  any  but  peaceable  and  law- 
ful means  of  attaining  the  objects  of  the  party, 
one  of  which  was  dedared  to  be  to  test  before 
the  proper  legal  tribunal  the  constitutionality 
of  the  reconstruction  acts.  With  regard  to  col- 
lision and  conflict  with  the  blacks,  they  employ 
the  following  emphatic  language : 

We  counsel  and  exhort  our  people  to  forbear  aU  acts 
of  violence  upon  the  colored  race — even  to  endure 
provocations,  which  they  would  not  tolerate  under 
other  droumstanoes.  They  are  ignorant,  and  are  led 
on  by  designizuf  white  men,  to  make  threats,  and 
commit  acts  oi  indiscretion,  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
ducing collisions  between  them  and  the  white  people 
— ana  to  resist  them  by  violence  will  be  to  enable 
their  white  leaders  to  accomplish  their  object.  For 
this,  and  other  reasons,  we  counsel  the  utmost  for- 
bearance which  can  be  exerdsed. 

We  advise  our  people  to  accord  to  the  f^edmen  all 
the  rights  and  privileges  which  the  present  laws  se- 
cure to  them.  Withhold  from  them  no  right  to  which 
they  are  entitled.  Let  them  not  be  obstructed  in  the 
exercise  of  any  privilege  which  the  laws  give  them. 
Under  our  present  laws,  they  are  entitled  to  the  ri^ht 
of  suffinge.  Let  them  ei^'oy  it  ffeo]y«  voluntanlv, 
and  without  molestation.  On  the  day  of^tne  approacn- 
ing  election,  to  avoid  conflicts,  the  polls  should 
not  be.  and  will  not  be,  occupied  by  one  race  to 
the  exclusion  of  the  other ;  but  arrangements  will  be 
made  whereby  all  who  are  legally  entitled  to  vote 
shall  exercise  that  privilege,  and  we  believe  that  our 
people  have  the  magnanimity  to  see  to  it  that  no 
freedman  who  is  entitled  to  the  right  of  suffirage  shall 
be  debarred  Arom  his  tree  exercise  of  that  right.  This 
is  our  counsel  and  advice,  and  we  trust  and  believe 
that  it  will  be  heeded. 

The  dose  of  the  address  is  in  these  words : 

Equal  and  exact  justice  to  all  men,  of  whatever  state 
car  persuasion^  religious  or  political — ^peace,  commerce, 
and  honest  friendship  witn  all  nations,  entangling  al- 
liances with  none ;  tne  support  of  the  State  govern- 
ments in  aU  their  rights,  as  the  most  competent  ad- 
ministration for  our  aomestic  concerns,  and  the  surest 
bulwarks  against  anti-republican  tendencies  ^  the  pres- 
ervation or  the  Genenl  Government  in  its  whole 
constitutional  vigor,  as  the  sheet-anchor  of  our  peace 
at  home  and  safety  abroad ;  a  zealous  care  of  the 
rights  of  election  by  the  people ;  a  mild  and  safe  cor- 
rective of  abuses,  which  are  lopped  by  the  sword  of 
revolution,  where  peaceable  romeaies  are  unprovided ; 
absolute  acquiescence  in  the  decisions  of  the  majorit;^, 
the  vital  pnnciple  of  republics,  from  which  there  is 
no  appeal  out  to  force,  the  vital  principle  and  imme- 
diate parent  of  despotism;  a  well-disciplined  militia, 
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oar  best  reliBnoe  in  peace  and  for  the  flnt  moments  of  wiyes,  and  your  children,  and  the  libeitj  and  pe&ce 

war,  till  re^nilars  may  relieve  them  ^  the  supremacy  of  our  country,  to  spurn  as  you  would  ih.t  detdly 

of  the  dvil  over  the  military  authontv  ;   economy  in  fimffs  of  a  viper.    For  there  is  not  a  DemocnL  li\nju 

the  public  expenses,  that  labor  may  be   lightly  bur-  or  dead,  who  is  civilly  and  poUticaUy  the  fnend  of 

dened ;   the  nonest  payment  of  our  debts,  and  sacred  the  negro.     They  say,  however,  thej  are  our  ^'  bat 

preservation  of  the  public  faith ;  encouragement  of  friends.*'    So  says  the  devil, 

agriculture,  and  of  commerce,  as  its  handmaid ;  the  tIj^  Alftntion  in  "N'nvpnihAr  nASfu>A  hv  v\ih. 

diffusion o^informatlon,  andaiiaignmentof  all  abuses  ^  J  _  ^1       i}  J^  -"OvemDer  passed  by  witb- 

at  the  bar  of  public  reasSn ;  freedom  of  religion ;'  free-  <>?* .  ^^^^f^  disturbance,  and  resulted  in  the 

dom  of  the  press;  freedom  of  person  uncter  the  pro-  choice  of  the  Democratic  electorR,  by  a  vote 

tection  of  the  habeas  corpus ;  and  trial  by  juries  im-  of  102,822  to  57,184  for  the  Repoblicans,  the 

partiallv  srfected-                  .  v     ^   ,  •  .     ^  whole  number  being  169,964,  and  the  majoiitv 

Let  the  Federal  Oovemment  be  administered  upon  ak  goo                        o        '       7                  -v     . 

these  principles,  and,  speaking  for  the  people  of  Geor-  Vx  Iv     j»           x.       a-l    oj.  ^      m  •  i 

gia,  "  we  pledge  our  lives,  our  fortunes,  and  our  sa-  ^^  ^"®  "™®  when  the  State  officials  were 

cred  honor,"  to  maintain  the  Union  in  its  full  vigor.  removed  from  office  by  General  Meade  in  Jan* 

The  negroo.  held  a  conyention  at  Macon  on  "fyiJ***^  '«ft«»d  to  turn  over  to  flieir  bucc^- 

the  6th  o?  October,  and  published  an  address,  !^!l^\lf%^  '^^  ***^f ^  *^*  ^t^?"*!-? ^.S; 

in  wT.:/.!,  ^v^■^A^^l,.^  ♦!,•♦  «).»  Tv<>».<w...<^. -kT^  ments,  and  these  were  not  recovered  until  «fter 

in  which  they  declared  that  theDemocrats had  ^.  „  „^.vij„v„„_4.  „#*v„  .„^i., ^^i  .^y^^. 


been  their  (iemies  from  the  first     They  re-  *^^^!??^^^i'™*"*°^JhF*«^?f*'^»"p*!:?w^ 

fleet  with  considerable  bitterness   upon  the  SS?*Ll''?J'*'' T*^?!'**?.-  ^*P'""^?l'7J' 

course  which  was  Dursued  to  deprive  them  of  ***'*°^  "*  *^®  ^''"^**  "^  *^®  Treasury  on  the  m 

the  right  of  holding  office  in  the  4ite,  and  pro-  5,iT"^;i  ^*  "f  ^"^  ^  r^-"i.'^:> 

pose  to  memorialize  Congress  in  thei^  own  be-  ?"*  If'^LtT!^  "*  *^?  ^Tbo  wC^ 

toii?     Tiiz.  fir.ii/v«.;n»i  o«..fk^  ^^r..,ir.^'^^^^^^^^.^  Bank  of  Atlanta  the  sum  of  $6,222.89,  which 

ofthe  S^S^   ^  dosing  paragraphs  ^^  ^^  ^j^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  Joie8,tbefon«« 

Treasurer.    Captain  Rockwell    occupied  the 

Our  rights,  brethren  and  fellow-eountrymen,  have,  position  of  provisional  Treasurer  until  the  10th 

in  spite  of  our  appeals  to  reason,  justice,  and  patriot-  ^f  August,  during  which  period  the  receipts 

lam,  been  set  at  naught,  and  even  our  calm  and  temper-  ^^  *i.^*jJl«  *J^*i.     "i       f«       v^«-«  a.««,  .11 

ate  protest  against  this  nameless  outrage  was  treated  o^  *^®  department  under  his  charge,  from  all 

with  unparaUeled  contempt    Thus  the  rights,  even  sources,  amounted  to  $870,689.44.   The  expen- 

underthatconstitutionwhioh,  without  our  help,  could  ditures  of  the  government  for  the  same  time 

not  have  been  framed,  have  been  turned  from  us.  The  amounted    to    $272,688.06,  and    he    turned 

l-rhi^ctS¥Sirhf  ro'!?S'y"th^*.br^of  r4  r'  "t  ??  T  Tre^urer  $103,ir«.sr.   Mr 

bayonets  which  had  protected  us  before,  will  utterly  Jones  had  m  his  nands,  When  removed  irom 

crush  and  inhumanly  oppress  us  unless  we  can  obtain  office,  funds  to  the  amount  of  $405,870.83. 

redress.  These  he  disposed  of  in  payment  of  interest  on 

But  how  shall  we  obtain  it  I    Far  be  it  from  us  to  the  State  bonds  and  in  advances  to  varion> 

recommend  violence :  rather  let  us  suffer  the  outrage  ^fl;^«,„    ^^^4 ^i.««„   «x^     «.:4.k  ♦!,«  ^.^^/.^nfinn 

longer,  and  hope  for  diUverance  through  milder  mei2^.  T?v^^™?5^*^?'  ®*?-'  .^**\*^^  ^^^^^v 

We  stm  have  that  potent  weapon  the  ballot,  and,  if  of  the  $5,222.89,  deposited  in  the  Georgia  >a- 

allowed  to  wield  it  without  molestation,  which  seems  tional  Bank  at  Atlanta.     A  productive  source 

very  doubtful,  we  can  remedv  all  evils.    We  do  not  of  revenue  to  the  State  is  the  Western  and  At- 

S>™X'SiTir^."?K'S,wkXriSe'5r1^-  lando  Rdlroad,  which  yielded  to  the  Tr^n^, 

the  exponents  of  our  sentiments  or  not.     No;  it  during  the  nine  months  ending  with  iheim 

would  be  better  that  we  did  not  have  the  ballot.  of  June,  $241,895.44.     The  various  institutions 

Such  a  worthless  application  of  it  as  that  would  not  and  material  interests  of  the  State  are  as  jtt 

pay  for  the  paper  to  write  it  upon.  But  you  need  have  ^t  a  low  ebb,  but  signs  of  renewing  life  appear, 

no  fears:  there  are  loyal  ana  sober  men  enough  m  «„j  u  •«  x^  v'    i^^^^S  xv„i.  xi^^  ^i»™:*iiia  ^f  «n. 

this  country  yet  to  rule  aU  the  fools,  traitors,  anf  pub-  *?^  ^*  ^»  ^  ^«  ^^ped  l^at  tbe  chromcles  of  M- 

lie  disturbers  in  it,  whether  they  aie  found  m  the  other  year  may  record  at  least  the  first  steps 

murdering  dens  of  tiie  Eu-Kluz  ^lan  or  in  bogus  Le-  of  returning  prosperity, 
pslatures.  GERMANY.     1.  The  Gebman  Natiosai- 

To  this  end,  let  us  vote  unanunously  for  Grant  and  rrv  ♦ ^No  imnortimt  rhimffe  was  nroduced  in 

Colfax ;  let  u?  stand  by  the  nominees  of  the  Eepubli-  tt^'  imponani  cnange  was  P™^^ 

can  party ;  let  us  vot^  only  for  those  who  we  know  the  course  of  the  year  1868.     The  GovernmeDt 

axe  true  in  our  interest,  and  in  the  pending  struggle  a  of  Baden  openly  professed  a  desire  to  oe  m- 

way  of  deliverance  will  be  openeo.    It  may  cost  us  mitted  as  soon  as   possible  into  the  Nortb- 

much  to  do  so ;  hundreds  of  us  wUl  Ukely  be  killed  German  Confederation,  and  concluded  a  special 

SitSi:S?hrwL^/^'hrettprta^Z'tS  mmtary  convention  with  Pmssia;  h«t  p^cti- 

our  troubles  and  outrages.  WhUe  we.  vour  represent-  oalJy  no  advance  was  made  toward  the  coo- 

atives  assembled  in  convention,  deliberate  and  en-  summation  of  a  union  of  all  Germany, 
deavor  to  forecast  in  our  common  distress,  we  shall  at        The  commercial  and  national  unity  of  the 

the  same  time  address  an  earnest  appeal  to  Congress  N'orth  and    South    German  States  received, 

}^gfs,rdn^'m^u^t1Sr^^^^^^  however  anlmportantreco^nitioninthe^ 

tution  and  hiws  ofthe  United  States,  and  ofthe  State  mg  of  the  first  Customs  Union  Parhameni. 

of  Georgia.  '  (See  Customs  [Zoll]  Parliament.) 

For  you  as  well  as  ourselves  we  shall,  in  the  name        A  census  was  taken  in  December,  1867,  m 

of  Heavei^humanity^^eason,  justi^civilization,  and  ^  ^he  North  and  South  German  States,  show- 
Christianity,  pray  to  be  delivered  Irom  the  persecu-  k,^^^^^  xa^kx^,^  w,      _ 

tions  of  an  oppressive,  domineeringr,  and  unconscion-       •  5^  the  Ahhtjal  Axxrioait  Ctclop-bdu  for  1867,  ft'' 

able  Democratic   majonty,  the  odious  prmaples  of  a  ftill  statistical  account  of  the  extent  of  the  Genaan  do- 

which  we  invoke  you,  in  the  name  of  yourselves,  your  tionall^. 
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kg  the  area  and  population  of  the  states  to  be 
S3  Mows: 


STATES. 


ProMia 

SaiODj 

Mecklenburg-ScJiwerin 

Oldenbaiie 

Bruii3wicE 

Saie- Weimar 

Mecklenborg-Strelitz 

Saie-Meiniogen 

Anhalt , 

Saxe-Ooborg-Gotha .* 

Saxe-Altenbu^ 

Waldeck 

Lippe-Detmold 

^cWaizbarg-Budolstadt 

^hirarzbarg-Sonderahausen. . . . 

Reusa-GreiU 

BcUBS-Schleitz 

Sebaambarg-Lippe 

Hamburg ,, 

Labeck 

Bremen 

Qe»e-DannAtadt  (northern  part) 


Sq.MUM. 


lalubllaiita. 


Total 


8(nith  Germany, 

Bavaria 

Wnrtemberg 

Baden 

Hesse-Dann8tadt(soathem  part) 
Liechtenstein _ 


Total 

Total  of  North  Germany 

Total  of  the  whole  of  Germany 


185,806 

6,779 

6,190 

S,469 

1,425 

1,404 

1,052 

956 

1,026 

760 

610 

488 

488 

874 

832 

145 

820 

171 

166 

107 

74 

1,280 


160,207 


29,878 

7,582 

6,912 

1,690 

62 


44,569 
160,207 


204,776 


24,048,296 

2,428,401 

660,618 

816,622 

808,401 

288,044 

98,770 

180,885 

197,041 

168,785 

141,426 

66,805 

111,852 

75,074 

67,500 

48,889 

88,097 

81,186 

805,196 

48,588 

109,572 

257,479 


29,910,877 


4,824,421 

1,778,479 

1,434,970 

565,659 

7,994 


8,611,528 
29,910,877 


88,621,900 


n.  Thb  Nobth-Gsbman  Confederation. — 
The  area  of  the  North-German  Confederation 
is  160,207  sqaare  miles,  and  the  population, 
according  to  the  census  of  1867,  29,910,877. 
(See  the  table  of  the  North-German  States 
above.) 

According  to  an  official  report  published  at 
Berlin,  the  effective  strength  of  the  North- 
6«nnan  army  was,  in  1868,  as  follows : 
12,696  officers  (7,456  infantry,  1,889  cavalry, 
1632  artillery,  and  the  rest  engineers,  staff, 
etc.);  39,177  sub-officers;  249,548  non-com- 
iQi^ioned  officers  and  men;  2,180  hospital 
assistants;  9,100  artisans;  493  accountants; 
533  veterinary  surgeons;  440  armorers;  and 
l^  saddlers— total,  814,288.  There  are  also 
''3.313  horses  (9,428  artillery,  56,486  cavalry, 
M69  infantry,  1,699  tram,  and  2,890  staff). 
The  annual  levy  (which  was  postponed  for 
three  months)  would  have  furnished  a  con- 
tiii?eiit  of  81,204  men.  The  numbers  above 
?iven  are  those  of  the  army  when  on  a  peace 
t'ootin|^,  as  at  present;  if  placed  on  the  war 
establishment,  the  battalions  of  the  Guard 
^nd  the  Line,  which  now  have  each  686  and 
j34  men  respectively,  would  be  raised  to  their 
ftill  strength  of  1,000  men,  making  a  total  of 
about  977,000  men.  The  number  of  horses, 
too,  on  the  war  establishment  is  150,000— 
more  than  double  the  present  number. 


The  North-German  fleet,  in  1868,  consisted 
of  58  ships  and  86  gunboats,  the  former  carry- 
ing 495  guns,  and  the  latter  68.  Among  the 
steamers  are  three  frigates  (the  King  WiQiam, 
the  Frederick  Charles,  and  the  Crown  Prince) 
with  65  guns,  and  one  iron-clad  corvette  (tiie 
Hansa)  with  8  guns.  Besides  these  there  are 
two  iron-clad  boats  (the  Arminius  and  the 
Prince  Adalbert)  with  7  guns,  five  turreted 
corvettes  with  140  gxms,  five  smooth-decked 
corvettes  with  68  guns,  two  avisos  with  6 
guns,  eight  gunboats  of  the  first  class  with  24 
guns,  fourteen  of  the  second  class  with  28 
guns,  and  the  royal  yacht  Grille  with  four 
boats  attached.  The  sailing-ships  are — ^three 
frigates  (the  G^fion,  the  Thetis,  and  the  Niobe) 
with  112  guns,  three  brigs  with  88  guns,  the 
Barbarossa  with  9  guns,  and  three  harbor- 
vessels.  There  are  also  thirty-two  sloops,  to 
each  of  which  are  attached  from  two  to  four 
boats  armed  with  guns. 

On  February  22d  Mr.  Bancroft,  the  Ameri- 
can ambassador  to  the  North-German  Confed- 
eration and  the  South-German  Governments^ 
concluded  at  Berlin  the  following  convention 
regulating  nationality  : 

AsnoLB  1.  Citizens  of  the  North-German  Con- 
federation who  [have  beoome  or  Bhalll  beoomo  natu- 
ralized dtizens  of  the  United  States  or  America,  and 
shall  have  resided  uninterruptedly  within  the  United 
States  five  years,  shall  be  held  by  the  North-Genman 
Confederation  to  be  American  citizens  and  shall  be 
treated  as  such.  Becijprocally :  citizens  of  the  United 
States  of  America  who  [have  beoome  or  shall]  be- 
come natoralized  citizens  of  the  North-German  Con- 
federation, and  shall  have  resided  uninterruptedly 
within  North  Geimany  five  years,  shall  be  held  by 
the  United  States  to  be  North-Gterman  citizens  and 
shall  be  treated  as  such.  The  declaration  of  an  in- 
tention to  heoome  a  citizen  of  the  one  or  the  other 
country  has  not  for  either  party  the  effect  of  natural- 
ization. 

Abt,  2.  A  naturalized  citizen  of  the  one  party,  on 
return  to  the  territory  of  the  other  party,  remains 
liable  to  trial  and  punishment  for  an  action  punish- 
able by  the  laws  of  his  original  country  and  com- 
mitted before  his  emicration;  savins  always  the 
limitation  established  by  the  laws  of  his  ori^^nal 
country. 

AsT.  8.  The  oonvention  for  the  mutual  delivery  of 
criminals,  fugitives  from  justice,  in  certain  cases,  con- 
cluded between  the  United  States  on  the  one  part 
and  Prussia  and  other  States  of  Germany  on  the 
other  part,  the  sixteenth  day  of  June  one  thousand 
eiffht  hundred  and  flfty-two,  is  hereby  extended  to 
all  the  States  of  the  North-German  Confederation. 

Abt.  4.  If  a  German  naturalized  in  America  renews 
his  residence  in  North  Germany  without  the  intent 
to  return  to  America,  he  shall  oe  held  to  have  re- 
nounced his  naturalization  in  the  United  States.  Be- 
ciprocally :  if  an  American  naturalized  in  North  Ger- 
many renews  his  residence  in  the  United  States 
without  the  intent  to  return  to  North  Germany,  he 
shall  be  held  to  have  renounced  his  naturalization  in 
North  Germany.  The  intent  not  to  return  may  be 
held  to  exist  when  the  person  naturalized  in  the  one 
country  resides  more  than  two  years  in  the  other 
country. 

Abt.  6.  The  present  convention  shall  eo  into  effect 
immediately  on  the  exchange  of  ratincations  and 
shall  continue  in  force  for  ten  years.  If  neither 
party  shall  have  given  to  the  other  six  months*  pre- 
vious notice  of  its  intention  then  to  terminate  the 
same,  it  shall  further  remain  in  force  until  the  end 
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oftwelvemonthB  after  either  ofthe  contracting  parties  of  Prassia  was  made  bjthe  radical  **  people's 

shall  have  jnven  notice  to  the  other  of  such  intention,  party"  (Volispartet)  in  the  Southern  Statoi 

Abt.  6.  The  present  convention  shall  be  ratified     f.^  A,^  ,\.i,  ^Jj  0^4.1:  ^f  a^^4.^„.iv^,  ^  ^^^*i 

by  his  Migesty  Sie  King  of  Prassia  in  the  nime  of  ^j^  ^^®  ^^J**  ^\^^  ^1  September,  a  mwjtmg 

the  North-German  Confederation  and  by  the  Presi-  of  delegates  of  tnis  party  took  place  at  btutt- 

dent,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  gart.     The  meeting  declared  tbttt  the  people's 

Senate  of  the  United  States,  and  the  ratifications  party  acknowledge  the  three  following  pria- 

shall  bo  exchanged  at  Berlin  within  six  months  firom  ^nloa  • 

the  date  hereof.  ^  ^'                   .        .       ,      .         , 

1.  The  democratio  principle  of  equality,  and  de- 
Mr.  Bancroft  concluded  similar  treaties  with  mands  therefore  the  equal  cooperation  of  ail  d^m 
the  Governments  of  Bavaria  (May  26th),  War-  '^^  ^^^  forming  and  working  of  the  constitirtion,  the 
temberg  (My  27th),  Baden  mi  Hesse-Dann-  S^*  5^{;,»?  ^  IST *"*  °'  *^'  •o»f-«o«™«'» 
stadt  (Angnst  1st).  2.  In  national  as  in  international  affain,  the  peo-  I 
In  the  budget  for  1869,  the  receipts  were  pie's  party  acknowledges  the  right  of  eveiycbc 
estimated  at  72,552,211  thalers,  the  expendi-  I  VbUtdamm)  as  well  as  of  every  people  to  detennine 

tures  at   77,701,185   thalers,    the  deficit   at  '^^-ST' n^i*'^^vi^°V^***^'^T5'^^''*'^ 

K^AQ  aoA  ♦i»«i««o      Tk«  A^4iyl*^  «.««  ♦^  T>*^  ^^^  nnity.    Only  a  federal  state  founded  m  freedom, and 

6,148,924  thalers.     The  deficit  was  to  be  cov-  inclusive  of  German  Austria,  coircsponds  with  oar 

ered  by  a  Federal  loan  (law  of  jN  ovember  9,  principles. 

1867).  8.  i^e  people's  narty  acknowledges  that  the  consti- 

The  Parliament  of  the  North-German  Oon-  tutional  and  social  questions  are  inseparable,  and  in 

federation  Vas  opened  by  the  King  of  Prussia  P"**?^^  ^^^}^i  economiaa  liberation  of  the  woit- 

Tu    o oj  "^  ]:i^"'~  rJ  ^^."^p  2C  *  *"*^'"  ing-dasses  and  the  realization  of  pohtical  bbertyare 

on  the  28d  of  March.    The  Kmg,  m  the  speech  in  necessary  coordination  with  each  other, 

from  the  throne,  announced  the  further  deyel-  n„_     -  „                  i  ^.        /.  n     j  ^      .v 

opments  of  the  domestic  institutions  which  The  following  resoluUons  fti"y  define  the 

had  recently  been  founded,  and  mentioned  the  Position  of  the  party  with  regard  to  the  unitr 

modification  of  the  postal  arrangements  with  ^^^*^<^^  • 

several  countries,  and  the  conclusion  of  the  .  1-  The  people's  party  is  a  party  of  peace,    Itseej 

portal  treaty  with  the  United  States  of  Amer-  ITbl^yj^d-irfc^'S'Wwt'lSSr.I; 

ica.    The  King  expressed  his  satisfaction  at  the  preBent  peril  of  war. 

maimer  in  which  the  representatives  of  the  2.  To  the  South  Germans  it  recommends  opp osi- 

North-German  Confederation  had    been    re-  tion  to  the  process  of  Prussianizing,  and,  with  a  vkw 

ceived  at  foreign   courts,   and  in  conclusion  to  the  reumon  of  the  whole  fatherland,  t^^^^ 

•  J  1.     _          ®  .       J  J.U  X  xi.     VI      •           J,  of  a  liberty-loving  Southern  Confederation,  which 

said  he  was  convinced  that  the  blessmgs  of  ehouldbe  kept  up  by  a  common  popuUr  represenu- , 

peace  would  rest  upon  the  labors  of  the  Par-  tion,  and  executive,  and  be  protected  by  a  militk 

liament.     The  session,  which  for  a  short  time  system  on  the  Swiss  pattern, 

was  interrupted  by  the  meeting  of  the  Customs  *•  Within  the  North-German  Confederation,  it  eup- 

Union  Parliament,  was  brought  to  a  close  on  ports  every  tendency  or  eflfort  which  1^^^^^ 

xv    «XliL     V  T       ^  iTw  i/*v«6««  w  a  vivov  vu  er  mdependence  of  provincial  or  little  state  politial 

the  20th  of  June.     In  his  closing  speech  the  uf©.    it  presses  upon  the  lands  annexed  by  FrQ».«ii 

King  of  Prussia  acknowledged  the  results  of  the  duly  of  keeping  alive  and  stren^enixig  the  pecn* 

the  parliamentary  session^  and  especially  al-  liarities  of  their  traditional  local  hfe  which  have  » 

luded  to  the  sanction  of  the  loan  for  the  de-  ^®™  i^Gl^r^SfA^tria,  the  development  of  intcrad 

velopment  of  the  Federal  navy,  and  for  the  ubirtyasIooSdition'pfecedent^nl  security  for  iw 

completion   of  the  coast  defences  under  the  reunion  with  Germany ;  the  carrying  through  of  t 

control  of  Prussia.     The  speech  further  men-  general  reform  in  German  Austria  is  as  much  a  G«r- 

tioned  the  laws  (passed  by  the  Parliament  as  man  as  it  is  an  Austoian  interest.  ^  Only  when  Go 

aenppkmentto.thelawsnponthe.freedom  of  tTo'^^^fit^'^^o'^en^wlJJS^r.Sa 

domicile)  removmg  the  police  restrictions  upon  tion  and  reaction  go  on  between  German  Austria  and 

the  right  of  contracting  marriage ;  the  laws  the  rest  of  Germany,  will  Austria's  refonning  policy 

abolishing  imprisonment  for  debt,  and  closing  become  firmly  rooted  in  the  soil, 

gambling-houses ;  the  sanction  of  the  different  t  lv*^®®t  endeavors  the  members  of  the  people  * 

postal  treaties,  aild  of  the  pensions  granted  to  pa^yth^^ 

the  soldiers  of  the  former  Schleswig-Holstein  6.  Intheev6ntofawar,theGennanpeople*8ptitT. 

army;  the  regulation  of  weights  and  meas-  mindful  of  its  national  dut}[,  will  take  tnat  side  which 

ures;  the  equalization  of  the  taxes,  and  the  oflfere  security  for  the  integritv  of  the  soil  of  GenmnT. 

pa»a«e  of  the  treaty  article  for  the  entry  of  f^l^^:i^  ^  ^i^V^i  ^t/^f  tt 

Mecklenburg  and  Lubeck  mto  the  Zollverein.  fatherhmd. 

in.  The  South-Gebman  States.— Of  the  ri^  xu 'i„v««  «„«-*:^«  ♦».«  «^««.^««««  ««^vi 

Governments  of  the  South-German  States,  only  .  f?  i  w  tJ^^Zw  n^^^   convention  passed 

one,  that  of  Baden,  showed  itself  favorable  to  *^  Allowing  resolutions : 

a  complete  union  between  North  and  South  ^i/o^«S*^^^ 

Germany.    The  Governments  of  Bavaria,  Wur-  fheSo^pfrative  movement  and  trade-idions,  and  of 

temberg,  and  Hesse-Darmittadt  declared  a  de-  the  movement  for  procuring  to  the  working-men  a 

termination  to  adhere  faithfully  to  the  military  share  in  the  net  proflts  of  their  labor, 

and  commercial  treaties  which  had  been  con-  2.  By  means  oT  the  Legislature  tho^foUo wing  idms 

aI^^Ia^i  «.;4.i»  *!,«  'Kr^.fi.  /3./^«*v.An  n^-^^^A^-ma^i^-n  *re  to  be  stnvenfor:  The  elevation  of  the  common 

eluded  with  the  NorA-German  Confederation  ^^^^^     establishment  of  technical  school*,  and 

but  were  unwillmg  to  go   beyond  them.    A  gratuitous  instmction  thereat ;  complete  freedom  to 

more  determined  opposition  to  the  ascendency  manufacture ;  unlimited  right  of  settlement  and 
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movement;  abolition  of  all  reBtriotionB  onworkang- 
cbss  nuurriages ;  abolition  of  monopolies ;  prohibiUon 
of  duld-kbor  in  factories ;  limitation  of  the  hours  of 
labor ;  unlimited  right  of  combination ;  refonn  of  the 
liw  of  paitnership  so  as  to  render  it  favorable  to  the 
formition  of  ooOperative  assooiationB ;  repeal  of  all 
indirect  taxes,  and  the  introduction  of  a  single  direct 
tflxon  a  progressire  scale ;  abolition  of  standing  ar- 
mies. 

Id  Julj,  Bavaria  and  Wurtemberg  oondnded 
acoDrention  in  reference  to  the  fntare  garrison 
of  the  Soath-German  fortress  of  IJlm. 

The  following  table  shows  the  statistics  of 
the  oniversities  of  all  Germanj  and  of  German 
Switzerland : 


UXIYERSinZS. 


Viaum. 
Beriin.. 
PMgiie., 
Lspaic. 
Knoieh., 
fi(»n.... 


flalle. 

Tobingen... 

flddeibeTg. 
Dofpit.... 

Gnu 


Honster 
Greifswald*. 

Jent 

EriangcQ... 
iMspruA... 
Mirbu^ . . . , 

Giwsen 

JHibuig. . . . 


Bostock...., 

Kiel , 

Zorich.... 

Bade. ; 

Braonsbeiif. 


Total.. 


hi  twenty-three  German 
muTernUes there  are: 

FACULTIXS. 

2*  Theological 

3  Uv 

U  Medical...'.' [".' 

^  Philosopbiai  .*  /,','.','. 


Total 16,878 


u 


I 
II 


8,074 

9,997 

1,443 

1,846 

1,817 

989 

928 

869 

845 

824 

780 

696 

666 

664 

448 

444 

453 

483 

893 

891 

865 

814 

807 

263 

845 

828 
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GERMANY,  Thr  Pbess  of,  m  1868.  The 
jnimber  of  political  newspapers  pablished  in 
the  states  of  the  North-German  Oonfedera- 
non,  in  the  German  states  south  of  the 
*ame  line,  and  in  the  German  provinces 
of  Austria,  on  the  1st  of  July,  1868,  was 
fifteen  hundred  and  seventy-nine,  of  which 
three  hundred  and  fifteen  were  dailies, 
«»a  the  remainder  tri-weeklies,  semi-week- 
"68,  and  weeklies.  The  kingdom  of  Baxony 
P<>s8es8ed  the  largest  number  of  political  jour- 
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nals  in  proportion  to  its  population^  name- 
ly, one  to  every  four  thousand  five  hundred 
inhabitants;  the  aggregate  circulation  of  the 
newspapers  published  there  is  nearly  twice  as 
large  as  in  any  other  German  state  or  province 
containing  the  same  population.  The  smallest 
number  of  newspapers  in  proportion  to  the 
population  was  published  in  the  grand-duchy 
of  Meoklenburg-Schwerin,  where  there  is  but 
one  political  journal  to  every  thirty-three 
thousand  inhabitants.    In  Prussia,  there  is  one 

Solitical  journal  to  every  fifteen  thousand  in- 
abitants ;  in  Bavaria,  one  to  every  seventeen 
thousand  three  hundred  and  fifty ;  in  Wurtem- 
berg,  one  to  every  thirteen  tiiousand  e^ht 
hundred;  in  Hesse-Darmstadt,  one  to  every 
fourteen  thousand  nine  hundred;  in  Olden- 
burg, one  to  every  twenty-eight  thousand;  in 
the  Thuringian  duchies  and  principalities,  one 
to  about  every  twenty-two  thousand  inhabit- 
ants. The  largest  circulation  obtained  by  any 
daily  German  paper  in  the  year  1868  was 
twenty-nine  thousand  (that  of  the  VoliBt- 
teitung);  and  the  largest  circulation  of  any 
German  weekly  was  three  hundred  and  twen- 
ty thousand  copies  (that  of  the  Leipsic  Garten- 
iatibe).    The  amregate  circulation  of  the  daily 

Eapers  published  in  Berlin,  on  the  Ist  of  Ooto- 
er,  1868,  was  one  hundred  and  twentv^four 
thousand  seven  hundred  copies,  the  Vblh- 
t&itung  and  the  Vo$Mehe  Zeitunff  heading  the 
list  with  respectively  twenty-nine  thousand 
and  fourteen  thousand  five  hundred  copies, 
and  the  ZuJmr^  closing  it  with  less  than 
one  thousand  two  hundred  copies.  The  ag- 
gregate circulation  of  the  dailies  published 
at  Munich  was  sixty-four  thousand  copies; 
at  Hamburg,  nineteen  thousand  copies;  at 
Stuttgart,  thirty-one  thousand  copies;  at 
Cologne,  thirty-one  thousand;  at  Leipsic, 
twenty-nine  thousand;  at  Dresden,  forty-one 
thousand  one  hundred ;  at  Hanover,  thirty-two 
thousand;  at  Frankfort-on-the-Maine,  thirty- 
nine  thousand;  at  Vienna,  one  hundred  and 
seventy-nine  thousand  copies.  The  largest  ad- 
vertising patronage  reported  by  any  German 
daily  was  that  of  the  Jaamburger  Nachriehten 
(Hamburg  News),  which,  in  the  first  nine 
months  of  the  year  1868,  paid  taxes  on  287,000 
marks;  next  followed  the  Berlin  Vonuohe 
Zeitunff,  with  a  little  over  a  hundred  thousand 
thalers,  and  the  £!l^lniMhe  Zeitunq  (Cologne 
Gazette),  with  ninety  thousand  thalers,  in  the 
same  space  of  time.  As  regards  both  the  cir- 
culation of  the  newspapers  and  their  receipts 
for  advertisements,  there  was  a  sensible  fallmg 
off  in  nearly  aU  parts  of  Germany,  as  com- 
pared to  the  results  obtained  in  the  year  1867, 
the  absence  of  exciting  and  important  political 
events  and  the  generiJ  stagnation  of  bumness 
having  iiguriously  affected  the  newspaper  busi- 
ness. Only  in  Vienna,  in  consequence  of  the 
important  political  struggles  which  took  place 
in  Austria  m  the  spring  and  summer  of  1868, 
all  the  newspapers  did  a  more  profitable  busi- 
ness than  in  the  preceding  year ;  their  cirou- 
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lation  having  risen  considerably.    The  Presse^  States,  are  no  longer  to  be  found  in  that  (^ 

which  in  1867  had  only  twelve  thousand  sub-  Saxony.     The  number  of  journalists  prose- 

scribers,  never  printed  less  than   seventeen  cnted  in  that  kingdom  in  the  year  1868  for 

thous^d  copies  m  1868,  and  on  two  occasions  violations  of  the  press  laws  was  trifling.   Mo6t 

sold  fifty  thousand  extra  copies.    The  other  of  the  editors  who  were  prosecuted  were  ar- 

Vienna  dailies  obtained  a  similar  increase  in  raigned  on  charges  of  no  great  imporUQce, 

their  circulation.  and  the  courts  acquitted  neany  all  of  them. 

One  of  the  most  important  events  in  the  In  Wurtemberg,  where  the  press  is  ooin- 
history  of  the  German  press,  during  the  year  paratively  free,  no  changes  of  importance  vere 
1868,  was  the  determined  attempt  made  by  a  made  in  the  press  laws.  If  the  number  of 
very  large  majority  of  the  journeymen  print-  prosecutions  of  joumalists  for  infractions  of 
ers  to  put  an  end  to  type-setting  and  perform-  these  laws  was  rather  large  in  1868,  it  was 
ing  press-work  on  Sundays.  A  printers'  con-  owing  to  the  intense  excitement  to  which  the 
gress  held  at  Berlin  in  ^e  latter  part  of  the  elections  for  the  German  ZoU-Parliament  gave 
spring  passed  resolutions  to  this  effect ;  and  no  rise  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  and  to  the 
sooner  had  the  telegraph  circulated  the  report  fact  that  Stuttgart,  the  capital  of  the  kingdom. 
of  these  resolutions  in  the  various  parts  of  the  is  the  headquarters  of  the  extreme  wing  of 
country  than  the  journeymen  printers  and  the  South-German  Democracy,  whose  most 
press-men,  in  the  printinff-oflices  of  nearly  influential  organ,  the  Beobaehter,  edited  bj 
every  daily  paper  published  in  Germany,  in-  Charles  Mayer,  is  published  there.  The  de- 
formed their  employers  that  they  would  no  fiant  boldness  with  which  this  journal  attacked 
longer  work  on  Sundays.  This  step  called  Prussia  and  the  Wurtemberg  Government,  in 
forth  the  most  istrenuous  resistance  on  the  nearly  every  issue,  involved  it  in  a  large  nam- 
part  of  the  newspaper  publishers,  inasmuch  as  her  of  prosecutions,  most  of  which  terminated 
most  of  them  were  issuing  Monday  editions,  in  sentences  imposing  fines  and  imprisonmeot 
and  their  refusal  to  employ  journeymen  that  on  the  accused  editor, 
refused  to  work  on  Sundays  gave  rise  to  an  In  Bavaria  the  administration  of  Prince 
extensive  strike  among  the  compositors  and  Hohenlohe  inaugurated  a  decidedly  liheral 
press-men.  In  consequence  of  this  strike,  not  system  in  its  treatment  of  the  political  press. 
a  few  of  the  most  influential  German  news-  During  the  year  1868  the  Bavarian  Goveni- 
papers  were  forced  to  suspend  for  several  days,  ment  had  only  five  papers  prosecuted  for  pohV 
while  others  had  to  reduce  their  reading  mat-  ical  offences;  and  all  the  articles  designated 
ter  considerably.  Appeals  made  to  the  an-  were  deemed  objectionable,  not  because  of  the 
thorities  to  intervene  between  the  contending  political  principles  they  advocated,  but  on  ac- 
parties  were  unsuccessful.  After  a  great  deid  count  of  the  personal  attacks  they  contained, 
of  wrangling,  an  amicable  arrangement  was  A  commission,  composed  of  several  emin^t 
finally  arriv^  at,  and  the  result  was  that  nearly  jurists  and  statesmen,  was  organized  in  the 
all  the  German  dailies  discontinued  their  Mon-  autumn  of  1868  for  the  purpose  of  sabjectmg 
day  editions.  the  press  laws  of  Bavaria  to  a  thorough  re- 

The  press  laws  in   some  of  the  German  vision ;  but  the  results  of  their  labors  haTenot 

States   underwent  important    alterations   in  yet  been  submitted  to  the  Bavarian  Chamhere. 

the  course  of  the  year  1868.    In  the  grand-  In  Prussia  the  changes  made  in  regaro  to 

duchy  of  Baden  the  adoption  of  a  new  and  the  taxes  on  newspapers,  the  reduction  w  we 

liberal  law,  in  which  the  oppressive  features  of  post-office  tariff,  and  the  measures  adopts  /of 

Hhe  former  press  law,  that  had  been  dictated  adding  to  the  efficiency  of  the  naail  ^^^^' 

by  the  reactionary  spirit  engendered  by  the  were  the  only  improvements  by  which  tfie 

revolutionary  events  of  1848  and  1849,  were  newspaper  press  of  the  kingdom  profited  in 

omitted,  placed  the  newspaper  press  of  Baden  the  year  1868.    In  every  other  respect  its  c^a- 

on  a  more  independent  footing  than  that  of  dition  remained  as  unsatisfactory  as  ever,  iw 

any  other  German  State.     The  number  oiF  appointment  of  Mr.  Leonhard  as  Minister  oi 

prosecutions  instituted  in  this  grand-duchy  in  Justice,  in  the  place  of  Count  Zur  Lippe,  ffjj^ 

the  year  1868,  against  editors  and  publishers  during  the  whole  of  his  administration,  aaa 

for  ofifences  against  the  press  laws,  was  only  pursued  a  prescriptive  course  toward  ^^^ 

nine ;  most  of  these  prosecutions  were  directed  eral  newspapers,  had  given  rise  to  the  W 

against  the  editors  of  ultramontane  journals,  that  the  number  of  press  prosecutions,  ^^^J^ 

opposing  in  a  spirit  of  intense  bitterness  and  in  1867  had  been  frightfully  large,  would  co^ 

hostility  the  friendly  course  which  the  Govern-  siderably  decrease  in  1868 ;  but  this  hope  ww 

ment  of  Baden  was  pursuing  toward  Prussia  only  partially  ftdfiUed.    The  public  pr^"*: j 

in  regard  to  the  German  question.  pursued  about  the  same  course  as  ^^^ 

In  the  kingdom  of  Saxony,  the  adoption  of  the  number  of  press  trials  fell  short  but  j  , 

the  new  criminal  code  led  likewise  to  the  re-  little  of  that  of  1867.    In  the  ^^^  V^i"uteto 

peal  of  the  most  rigorous  paragraphs  of  the  provinces  of  the  kingdom,  Schleswig-lioisw  ' 

£ress  laws  of  1849.    "Offences  against  his  Hanover,  Hesse-Oassel,    and   ^■?f*°;^^Jjis. 

[ajesty,  and  against  the  other  members  of  the  grievous  blunders  committed  by  the  ^^^ 

Toyal  house, '^  which  play  such  an  important  tration  had  created  a  great  deal  of  ^*^V^]c 

r4le  in  tiie  press  codes  of  most  of  the  German  tion  among  the  inhabitants,  the  press,  natonu ; 
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reflecting  as  it  did  this  disaffection,  and  teeming  Maryland.  In  1812  he  took  np  the  common 
with  bitter  complainta  about  the  mismanage-  iliao  artery,  and  rendered  essential  service  in 
ment  of  certain  royal  functionaries,  was  treated  the  memorable  Baltimore  riots.  He  was  fond 
Tith  the  utmost  severity,  so  that  the  Schleswig-  of  military  surgery,  and  managed  to  be  present 
Holstein  papers  declared  they  had  met  with  at  some  very  important  battles  in  Europe, 
more  lenity  even  during  the  most  oppressive  especially  at  Oorunna  and  at  Waterloo.  At 
period  of  the  Danish  regime.  Appeals  made  the  latter  he  was  slightly  wtfunded.  After  his 
to  the  central  Government  in  Berlin  elicited  return  from  this  second  visit  to  Europe  he  was 
only  vague  promises,  to  the  effect  that  a  more  called  to  the  chair  of  surgery  in  the  University 
liberal  course  should  be  pursued  in  the  future ;  of  Pennsylvania,  and  for  more  than  tiiirty 
and  the  earnest  protests  of  the  opposition  mem-  years  filled  that  important  post  with  great  ac- 
bers  in  the  Prussian  Parliament  bore  no  im-  ceptance.  He  was  a  fine  operator,  and  during 
mediate  fruits.  The  whole  number  of  prose-  his  long  practice  in  Philadelphia  had  the  op- 
cations  instituted  for  violations  of  the  press  portunity  of  performing  repeatedly  all,  or 
laws  in  Prussia,  from  the  1st  of  January  to  the  nearly  aU,  of  the  great  operations  of  the 
1st  of  July,  1868,  was  ninety-seven.  Owing  profession.  Among  others  of  them  he  per- 
to  the  heavy  fines  imposed  by  the  courts  upon  formed  the  Oessarean  section  twice  on  the 
their  editors  and  printers,  seven  papers  were  same  woman,  and  both  times  with  success- 
compelled  to  suspend  publication.  ful  result  to  mother  and  children.  He  made 
In  Mecldenburg-Schwerin,  where  the  condi-  frequent  visits  to  Europe,  and,  having  an 
tion  of  the  political  press  was  the  effect  of  the  ample  fortune,  indulged  in  his  fondness  for 
oppressive  laws  adopted  in  the  reactionary  travel  by  visiting  nearly  every  country  of 
period  succeeding  the  revolutionary  events  of  Europe,  and  consiaerable  portions  of  Asia  and 
18id  and  1849,  the  editors  and  publishers  of  the  Africa.  After  reaching  the  age  of  seventy  he 
dail/  papers  called,  in  November,  1868,  upon  retired  from  practice,  and  removed  to  New- 
the  grand-duke,  and  requested  him  to  in-  port,  B.  I.,  for  a  summer  reridence,  usually 
stmet  his  Minister  of  Justice  to  prepare  a  more  spending  his  winters  in  Savannah  or  its  vicinity. 
liberal  press  code.  They  assured  him  that  the  Dr.  Gibson  was  the  author  of  numerous  works, 
press  laws  prevailing  in  the  grand-duchy  were  mostly  professional,  of  which  his  **  Principles 
even  more  oppressive  than  those  of  France,  and  and  Practice  of  Surgery  "  is  the  most  widely 
bardly  more  uberal  than  those  of  Russia.  No  known,  having  passed  through  many  editions. 
satia&ctory  response  was  made  to  this  appeal.  He  also  published,  in  1841,  a  volume  of  "  Bam- 
In  the  German  provinces  of  Austria,  espe-  bles  in  Europe  in  1889,"  being  sketches  of 
cially  in  Yienna,  the  press  ei\)oy8  almost  com-  prominent  surgeons ;  and  in  1841  a  lecture, 
plete  liberty,  only  four  journals  having  been  embracing  a  short  account  of  eminent  Bel^an 
prosecuted  for  violations  of  the  press  laws  in  surgeons  and  physicians.  He  had  kept  a  daily 
the  course  of  1868.  In  Bohemia,  however,  journal  for  over  sixty  years,  and  at  the  time  of 
owing  to  the  intense  state  of  hostility  prevail-  his  death  it  included  about  one  hundred  and 
iiig  between  the  Czechs  and  German  Bohe-  fifty  volumes. 

^luans,  the  Austrian  Government  deemed  it  GILLESPIE,   William   Mitohsll,   LL.D., 

necessary  to  prosecute  most  of  the  extreme  an  American   civil    engineer,  professor,   and 

organs  of  the  former  with  extraordinary  vigor,  author,  bom  in  New  York  Oity  in  1816 ;  died 

and  the  courts,  especially  those  of  Prague,  not  there,  January  1,  1868.    He  was  a  graduate  of 

only  passed  unusually  severe  sentences  on  a  Columbia  College,  in  the  class  of  1884,  and 

QOfflber  of  prominent  Bohemian  editors,  but  after  leaving  college  spent  about  ten  years  in 

compelled  several  of  the  most  influential  Ozech  Europe,  partly  in  the  farther  prosecution  of 

organs  to  suspend  publication.  his  studies,  and  partly  in  extensive  travel  and 

trlBSON,  WiLLLiM,  M.  D.,  LL.  D.,  an  emi-  observation.    During  his  residence  in  Europe 

neat  American  surgeon  and  author,  bom  in  he  was  an  occasional  correspondent  of  some 

the  city  of  Baltimore  in  1788 ;  died  at  Savan-  of  the  New  York  daily  paners,  and  his  letters 

^^  Oa.,  March  2,  1868.    His  classical  educa-  were  subsequently  collectea  into  a  volume,  with 

tioQ  was  obtidned  in  St.  John's  College,  An-  the  title  *^  Borne,  as  seen  by  a  New-Yorker  in 

spoils,  and  the  college  of  New  Jersey,  at  1848-'44,"    He  returned  to  New  York  in  1845, 

Princeton,  and  he  graduated  at  the  latter  in  an  accomplished  civil  engineer,  and  his  volume 

1S06.    He  had  alretMly  given  some  attention  to  entitled  "  Roads   and  Railroads,"   published 

ibe  study  of  medicine,  having  entered  the  office  soon  after  his  return,  has  become  a  work  of 

of  Dr.  John  Owen,  of  Baltimore.    In  1806  he  standard  authority,  and  has  passed  through 

vent  abroad,  and  continued  his  medical  and  numerous  editions.    He  received  and  accepted 

^gical  studies  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  the  appointment,  in  1846,  of  Professor  of  Civil 

enjojiiig  the  special  instruction  of  Sir  Charles  Engineering  in  tTnion  College,  which  he  held 

^eU.    He  received  his  medical  diploma  from  till  his  death.    He  was  very  popular  as  a  pro- 

the  university  in  1809,  and  soon  after  pub-  fessor,  and  the  care  and  research  he  bestowed 

lished  the  Latin  thesis  which  he  had  defended  in  perfecting  his  lectures  and  instructions  were 

on  that  occasion.    On  his  return  he  settled  in  never  abated  to  the  day  of  his  death.    In  1855 

practice  in  Baltimore,  and  was  one  of  the  early  he  published  an  admirable  treatise  on  land-sur- 

professors  of  surgery  in   the  University  of  veying,  which  passed  through  a  half-dozen 
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in  the   next  three   jean,  and  was  1811  he  was  in  8t  PeteiBbnrg,  aseisting  in  the 

pirated  hj  another  author,  who  snbseqnentij,  MtSanigofiheMUitary  Journal;  but  in  1812-'U 

nowerer,  recanted  the  claims  he  had  made  to  he  was  again  in  the  field,  enoonntermg  aU  the 

its  aathorship.    In  1867  he  published  a  trans-  Ticisaitndes  of  the  war  with  Napoleon.  After  the 

lation  of  a  portion  of  Angnst  Comte's  wrilangs,  restoration  of  peace  in  Western  £arope,  Prince 

under  the  title  of  ^'Philosophj  of  Mathema-  Gortchakoff,  now  recognized  as  an  officer  of 

tics;"  but  it  was  Itess  successful  than  his  other  great  courage  and  abilitj,  was  ordered  to  the 

books.    An  original,  brilliant,  and  Independent  Caucasus.    Here,  for  some  years,  all  was  quiet; 

thinker,  somewhat  given  to  paradox,  abhorring  but,  in  1820,  Miuffrelia,  Imeritla,  and  Georgia 

erery  thing  like  pretence,  i^am,  or  cant,  he  was  rose  nmultaneouslj,  and  for  a  time  it  seemed 

sometimes  a  little  too  severe  on  those  who  did  as  if  the  Russian  power  in  that  region  wonid 

not  possess  his  own  intellectual  vigor.     His  be  blotted  out  forever.    That  it  was  not,  was 

nature  was,  however,  too  genial  and  social  to  due  largely  to  the  skill  and  address,  as  weD  as 

gire  his  positive  assertions  an  offensive  tone,  the  unflinching  courage,  of  Prince  Gortchakoi 

He  died  ot  disease  of  the  lungs,  from  which  he  He  held  the  wavering  tribes  to  their  allegiance; 

had  been  suffering  for  about  a  year.    The  last  by  his  rapid  and  skilful  movements  pnbjngsted 

four  months  he  had  only  been  able  to  perform  the  district  of  Batchin,  the  principal  seat  of  the 

his  coUege  duties  with  great  pain  and  diffi-  insurrection,  and  adroitly  secured  the  evidence 

oulty;  but,  through  the  force  of  a  powerfiil  of  the  plans  of  the  insurgent  leaders,  and  the 

will,  he  had  kept  up,  and  on  the  day  of  his  complicity  of  several  powerful  chiefs  who  had 

death  deluded  himself  with  the  belief  that  he  professed  to  be  friendly.    For  his  great  seniced 

should  return  to  his  work  in  three  or  four  he  was  rewarded  with  the  rank  of  nuyor-gen- 

davB.    In  his  department  of  science  he  has  left  eral  and  tiie  governorship  of  Imeritia.  For  five 

behind  him  few  equals  and  no  superior.  years   he  governed  this  important  pronoce 

GILMER,  JoHir  A.,  a  Southern  politician,  with  remarkable  ability,  improving  its  commn- 

bom  in  Guilford  County,  N.  C,  November  4,  nications,  encouraging  industry,  but  trampling 

1805 ;   died  in  Greensboro,  N.  0.,  May  14,  out,  with  the  iron  heel,  every  attempt  at  ^^ 

1868,    He  was  of  poor  but  respectable  parent-  volt.     In  1826,  war  agidn  occurring  betveen 

age,  and  of  studious  habits;  and,  having  ac-  Russia  and  Turkey,  he  was  appointed  qnarter- 

quired  a  good  English  education  at  winter  master  general  of  the  Second  Army,  and  di$- 

schools,  he  worked  on  a  farm  and  in  a  shop  tinguished  himself  before  Shumla,  and  in  the 

durinff  the  summer  seasons,  and  finally  taught  campaign  under  Diebitsch  in  1829.   He  snbse- 

school  till  he  obtained  the  means  of  teeing  a  quentJy  returned  to  the  Caucasus,  but  in  ip^ 

three  years'  course  at  the  academy  at  Greens-  was  made  Governor-General  of  "Western  Sil'^ 

boro.    Here  he  distinguished  himself  as  a  lin-  ria,  and  for  fifteen  years  managed  the  affairs  of 

gnist   and  mathematician,  and    subsequently  that  vast  region  with  wonderful  success,  tras»- 

taught  for  three  years  in  a  grammar-school,  ferring  the  seat  of  the  government  to  Omsk, 

Afterward  he  studied  law,  and  was  admitted  encouraging  all  the  industries  of  tbe  conot^, 

to  the  bar  in  1882.    His  practice  and  reputa-  and  largely  developing    its   resources.    His 

tion  slowly  advanced,  and  in  1846  he  was  health  failing  under  his  manifold  labors,  he  rf- 

eleoted  State  Senator,  and  retained  in  the  Sen-  turned  to  Moscow  in  1851 ;  but,  having  nean; 

ate  by  successive  reelections  till  1866,  when  recovered  in  1854,  he  was  summoned  to  tJtfe 

he  was  elected  to  the  Thirty-fifth  Congress,  part  in  the  Crimean  War,  was  conspicnons  for 

and  served  on  the  Committee  on  Elections,  nis  daring  at  the  Alma,  heading  in  person  tbe 

He  was  also  a  candidate  of  the  Whig  party  Vladimir  regiment  of  foot,  and  had  command 

for  Governor  in  1856,  but  was  defeated.    He  of  the  entire  land  forces  in  the  retreat  upon 

was  reelected  to  the  Thirty-sixth  Congress,  Sebastopol,  and  subsequently  was  sppointM 

and  made  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  £lec-  general   of  the  Sixth  Corps  of  Infantry.  ^ 

tions,  but  beforethe  expiration  of  his  term  with-  1856  the  prince  quitted  the  service,  and  ij^ 

drew.  North  Carolina  having  been  forced  into  came  a  member  of  the  Imperial  ConnciJ.  Id 

secession.    During  the  war  he  remained  quietly  1857,  on  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  his  enter- 

at  home,  until  1864^  when  he  was.  chosen  a  ing  the  army,  he  was  made  commander  of  tbe 

member  of  the  last  Confederate  Cougress.  After  Vladimir  regiment  which  he  had  led  w  braW 

the  war,  he  was  a  delegate  to  the  Philadelphia  at  the  Alma,  and  held  this  honorary  sppoiDt- 

^^  National  Union  Convention"  in  the  summer  ment  to  the  end  of  his  life.    In  l^^^V«f?! 

of  1866.  turned  to  Moscow,  and  remained  there  till  nis 

GORTCHAKOFF,  Prince   Peteb  Dmitbie-  death. 
vrroH,  a  Russian  general  and  military  governor       GRANGER,  Fbancis,  an  active  and  di^jB- 

of  remarkable  administrative  ability,  bom  at  guished  politician  of  New  York,  bom  m^Qi" 

Moscow,  in  1789;  died  in  that  city,  in  April,  field,  Conn.,    in  1787;  died  in  Canandaign^ 

1 868.    Having  received  a  military  education  at  New  York,  August  28,  1868.    He  was  tue  p^d 

Dresden,  he  entered  the  artillery  of  the  Impe-  of  Gideon  Granger,  Postmaster-General  oi  w 

rial  Guard  in  1807;  was  engaged  in  the  war  United  States  from  1801  to  1814,  and  enjoyw 

with  the  Finns  in  1809,  and  m  the  Turkish  excellent  advantages  of  early  education.  ^^ 

war,  in  Moldavia,  in  1810.  taking  an  active  part  did  not,  however,  enter  Yale  College  ^ntu  ^^ 

in  the  battles  of  Rustscnuk  and  Shumla.    In  twentieth  year,  and  graduated  in  tno  ci^ 
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1811.  After  his  gradaal3oii  lie  oommenoed  the  candidates.  In  tlie  New-England  States,  ex- 
gtadjr  of  law,  and  in  1814,  having  been  admit-  cept  in  Vermont,  Mr.  Granger  was  on  the 
ted  to  the  bar,  opened  an  office  in  Oanandai-  ticKet,  as  vice-presidential  nominee,  with  Mr. 
goa,  N.  T.,  to  which  place  his  father,  on  being  Webster,  while  in  Vermont,  New  York,  Penn- 
removed  firom  office  by  President  Madison,  be-  sylvania,  Ohio,  Indiana,  DlmoiB,  and  Michigan, 
cause  of  his  opposition  to  the  war  with  Great  he  ran  with  General  Harrison.  John  Tyler,  of 
Briton,  liad  removed.  Francis  Granger  soon  Virginia,  was  the  Whig  candidate  in  the  residue 
engaged  in  politics,  taking  part  with  his  father  of  the  States — ^Mr.  Granger  being  particularly 
in  favor  of  jDeWitt  Ollnton  and  the  policy  of  obnozions  to  the  Southern  States,  by  reason 
internal  improvements.  His  first  entrv  into  of  his  supposed  affiliation  with  the  spirit  of 
pablio  political  life  was  in  1825,  in  which  year  abolitionism,  which  was  at  that  time  rising 
he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  lower  House  into  prominence.  The  election  of  a  Vice- 
of  the  State  Legislature  as  a  representative  President  that  year  became  the  duty  of  the 
from  Ontario  County.  He  was  prominent  in  Senate,  in  consequence  of  the  failure  of  the 
the  anti-Masonic  movement  which  created  such  electoral  colleges  to  agree  upon  a  nominee, 
excitement  in  tliis  State,  and  was  a  confrdre  and  they  selected  Colonel  Richard  M.  Johnson 
of  WiUidm  H.  Seward,  Thurlow  Weed,  Millard  for  that  office.  Mr.  Granger  still  remamed  true 
Fillmore,  and  other  young  men  who  at  that  to  the  Whig  party,  however,  and  when  it  came 
time  were  aspirants  for  fame,  and  who  joined  into  power,  in  1888,  he  was  elected  to  Congress 
the  political  crusade  against  the  Masons  after  from  the  Ontario  District,  and  in  1840  he  was 
the  alleged  abduction  of  William  Morgan.  In  reelected.  In  1841  General  Harrison,  having 
1326  lyCr.  Granger  was  reelected  to  the  Legis-  been  elected  President,  sent  Mr.  Granger's 
Utnre,  and  in  1828  was  put  in  nomination  by  name  in  to  the  Senate  for  confirmation  as 
the  anti-Masons  as  a  candidate  for  Governor.  Postmaster-General.  The  President's  selection 
In  the  same  year  the  Adams  Republicans  nomi-  did  not  meet  with  the  cordial  approval  of 
Qated  him  for  the  office  of  Lieutenant-Governor,  that  body,  because  of  Mr.  Granger's  well- 
Judge  Smith  Thompson  being  their  gnbema-  known  Anti-slavery  views,  but  at  last  his 
torial  candidate,  which  candidacy  he  accepted,  nomination  was  confirmed ;  not  before  he  had 
Martin  Van  Buren  and  Enos  T.  Throop  were  voluntarily  given  his  promise  to  President 
the  candidates  on  the  Jackson  ticket  for  Gov-  Harrison,  however,  that,  in  case  he  should 
emor  and  Lieutenant-€k>vemor  respectively,  in  thereafter  act  with  the  Abolition  party,  he 
that  campaign,  and  were  elected.  In  the  fol-  should  expect  to  be  removed  from  his 
lowing  year  Mr.  Granger  was  again  reelected  office  a^  Postmaster-General ;  but  he  never 
to  the  L^^lature,  ana  in  1880  he  became  ihe  gave  any  such  cause  forremovaL  He  resigned 
anti-Masonic  can^date  for  Governor,  but  was  nis  position  in  July.  1841,  at  the  request  of  the 
asrain  defeated  by  Mr.  Throop.  The  people  of  New  York  delegation,  in  consequence  of  the 
Ontario  sent  him  to  represent  them  in  the  As-  rupture  which  took  place  between  President 
sembly  for  the  fourth  time,  in  1881.  When,  Tyler  (Harrison's  successor)  and  the  Cabinet, 
Id  1832,  the  Clay  Republicans  and  the  anti-Ma-  growing  out  of  Tyler's  action  on  the  question 
sons  coalesced  on  the  same  electoral  and  State  of  the  United  States  Bank.  Mr.  Granger  was 
tickets  in  New  York,  Mr.  Granger  was  again  subsequentiy  elected  to  Congress  in  place  of 
pat  in  nomination  for  Governor  on  the  ticket  Mr.  Greig,  and  served  in  the  session  of  1841-42. 
of  the  coalition,  but  was  defeated  by  William  The  Whigs  ofthe  Twenty-sixth  District  tendered 
L  Marcy,  the  candidate  of  the  Democracy,  him  a  renomination  at  the  following  election; 
In  1834  the  Whig  partv,  made  up  of  anti-  but  he  declined  it,  and  never  afterward  held 
Jackson  Democrats  and  Clay  Republicans,  office.  Mr.  Granger  was  not  inactive  as  a  pol- 
came  upon  the  political  stage,  and  Mr.  Gran-  itician,  however,  for  many  years  after  his  re- 
ger  was  recognized  as  one  of  its  ablest  leaders,  tirement  from  official  life.  He  took  a  warm 
Hia  name  was,  that  year,  before  the  State  interest  in  the  questions  that  agitated  the  coun- 
Convention  in  connection  with  the  gubema-  try  during  the  presidency  of  Millard  Fillmore, 
torial  candidacy,  but  William  H.  Seward  bore  and  heartily  approved  the  course  of  the  Ezecn- 
off  the  honor  of  the  nomination.  In  the  fall  tive  during  that  exciting  period.  He  is  sud, 
of  that  year,  however,  the  Whigs  of  the  Twen-  also,  to  have  been  in  sympathy  with  the  Know- 
tj-sixth  congressional  District  made  Mr.  Gran-  Nothing  movement,  and  to  have  counselled  the 
ger  their  caudidate  for  Congress,  and  elected  leaders  of  that  party  during  the  political  cam- 
him.  In  1886  the  anti-Masons  held  a  National  paigns  from  1863  to  1866,  but  he  never  took 
Convention  in  Philadelphia,  and  nominated  Mr.  any  prominent  part  before  the  public  as  a  mem- 
Granger  for  the  vice-presidency,  on  the  ticket  ber  of  that  organization.  During  the  pen- 
with  General  William  H.  Harrison,  who  was  dency  of  the  late  war,  Mr.  Granger,  although 
their  presidential  candidate.  At  that  time  the  understood  to  be  in  sympathy  with  the  Union 
Whig  party  was  not  powerful  enough  to  lay  cause,  gave  no  public  expression  of  his  views 
claim  to  being  a  national  party ;  but  they  de-  concerning  the  momentous  issues  that  were 
termined  to  oppose  the  election  of  Mr.  Van  then  involved.  Hishealth  began  to  fail  in  1868, 
Boren,  who  was  the  Democratic  candidate,  and  he  lost  all  the  relish  he  had  previously  ex- 
They  were  not  united  in  the  contest,  having  hibited  for  the  excitement  of  politics.  In  per- 
Harrison,  Webster,  and  Judge  H.  L.  White  as  son  Mr.  Granger  was  tall,  of  commanding  figure. 
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coarteous  and  affable,  of  a  genial,  heartj,  and  ing  some  amendments  offered  bj  tbe  Dberali 

afflBCtionate  diqpiOBition,  and  was  A  man  vhose  and  engrafted  npon  it,  was  essentiaDj  Mr.  Dis- 

friendsl^  was  to  be  prized.  raeli'splan,  and,  as  it  was  carried  throiigh  Vsth- 

GRATSON,  WiLUAH,  for  manj  years  a  po-  ment  mainlj  by  his  adroit  management,  ssd 

litical  leader  of  the  Democratic  party  in  Mary-  nnder  a  considerable  show  of  oppoeition  from 

land,  and  €k>yemor  of  the  8tate  for  three  many  members  of  the  party  which  supported 

yean,  bom  in  Maryland,  in  1786 ;  died  at  his  him,  he  shonld  have  the  honor  of  it 
residence  in  Qneen  Anne  Connty,  Maryland,        Since  the  Reform  Bills  of  1882,  which  bad 

Jnly  9,1868.    An  intelligent  and  honorable  bestowed  the  right  of  so&age  npon  numythoa- 

member  of  the  planter  cla^  in  his  native  State,  sands  who  had  not  previonsly  been  allowed  iL^j 

Mr.  Grayson  at  an  early  period  identified  him-  exercise,  and  had  abolished  the  greater  part  of 

self  with  the  Democratic,  or,  as  it  was  then  the  rotten  boroughs,  there  haa  been  setenl! 

called,  the  Republican  party,  and  became  one  attempts  made  to  adopt  fdrther  reforms  asdl 

of  its  leading  men.    He  served  with  distinction  extena   the  snffi^ige  to  the  working-cksses. 

for  several  years  in  bo^  Houses  of  the  General  Reform  bills  were  introduced  in  1854^  in  1S59. 

Assembly,  and  took  a  prominent  part  in  that  and  in  1860,  but  so  little  interest  in  the  sobjectl 

exciting  struggle  to  obtain  a  new  and  more  was  manifested  by  those  who  would  primai 

liberal  constitution  for  the  State,  which  com-  rily  be  benefited  by  the  measures,  that  thej  werel 

menced  in  1886,  and  terminated  in  1838  in  fa-  withdrawn  without  being  brought  to  the  t«5ti 

Yor  of  the  Republicans.  Gratitude  to  Mr.  Gray-  of  a  vote.    In  1864,  Mr.  Gladstone,  in  a  publicj 

son,  who  had  led  in  this  protracted  contest,  in-  speech,  gave  tbe  first  impulse  to  a  new  agiUtioDi 

duced  them  to  nominate  and  elect  him  Gov-  of  the  subject.    The  election  of  1865  gave  oc- 

emor.    He  served  from  1888  to  1841   with  casion  for  a  somewhat  general  discusdonof 

great  credit,  and  on  the  expiration  of  his  term  the  principles  on  which  such  a  measure  should 

retired  toprivate  life.  be  based.    When  Lord  Palmerston  died,  asd 

GREAT  BRITAIN,  or  the  United  Edtodom  Earl  Russell  became  the  Government  leader  isj 
OF  Gbbat  BniTADr  AHD  Ibelakd.  Area  by  the  the  House  of  Lords,  and  Mr.  Gladstone,  asj 
latest  surveys,  120,870  English  square  miles.  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  the  represents- 
Population,  according  to  the  census  of  1861,  tive  of  the  Government  in  the  Commons,  tLeyj 
29,821,288.  GovemtMnt — Constitutional  mon-  at  once  opened  the  way  for  a  very  fall  dison^- 
archy.  Queen,  Victoria  I.,  bom  May  24, 1819;  sion  of  reform  measures.  Before  the  close  of! 
crowned,  June  28, 1888.  Heir-apparent,  Prince  the  session  of  Parliament  in  1866,  the  Goverc- 
Albert  Edward,  bom  November  9, 184^ ;  mar-  ment  introduced  a  very  moderate  Reform  Bill 
ried  March  10,  1868,  to  Princess  Alexandra,  the  leading  provisions  of  which  were  the  be 
eldest  daughter  of  the  present  £!ing  of  Den-  stowal  of  the  franchise  upon  occupiers  of  prein* 
mark,  Christian  IX.  The  power  of  the  sov-  ises  of  the  value  of  £7  in  boroughs  and  of 
ereign  in  the  actual  administration  of  the  affairs  £14  in  counties.  With  this  was  subsequently 
of  tne  nation,  except  in  some  particulars  of  combined  a  bill  for  the  redistribution  of  seaL« 
minor  importance^  is  but  littie  zhore  than  nom-  in  Parliament  (i.  e.  for  taking  one  member  froni 
inal,  the  real  admmistrators  being  the  Cabinet,  the  small  boroughs  which  had  two,  and  gi^riog 
who  remain  in  power  so  long  as  they  have  the  to  the  cities  and  populous  boroughs  or  the 
confidence  of  a  minority  of  the  House  of  Com-  great  counties  an  adcUtional  member).  ^^^ 
mons.  At  the  commencement  of  the  year  1868,  &is  bill  was  introduced,  it  did  not  ^ve  satis- 
the  administration  was  in  the  hands  of  a  Con-  faction ;  most  of  the  Conservatives  and  a  con- 
servative ministry,  Earl  Derby  being  the  Pre-  siderable  number  of  the  Liberals  were  not  in| 
mier,  and  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury.  {See  favor  of  any  change  in  the  franchise;  another 
AinnrAL  Ctolopjedia  for  the  year  1867.)  On  party  desired  a  more  radical  measure,  and  Earl 
the  25th  of  Febraary,  1868,  Earl  Derby,  whose  Russell  and  Mr.  Gladstone  found  themsekes 
health  had  for  some  time  been  infirm,  resigned  deserted  at  a  critical  time  by  a  portion  of  tkir 
the  premiership,  and  the  Right  Hon.  Benjamin  followers,  and  on  an  important  clause  of  the  m 
Disraeli,  who  had  been,  during  Earl  Derby's  ad-  they  were  left  in  a  minority  of  seven.  Accepting 
ministration  in  this  and  former  Cabinets,  Chan-  this  as  tantamount  to  a  declaration  of  want  ot 
cellor  of  the  Exchequer,  was  called  to  the  pre-  confidence,  the  Russell-Gladstone  ministry  re- 
mierahip.  Two  other  changes  were  made  in  the  signed,  and  a  Conservative  Cabinet  was  formed, 
Cabinet,  which,  however,  still  retained  its  con-  of  which  Earl  Derby  and  Mr.  Disraeli  were 
servative  character;  these  were,  Lord  Cairns,  the  leaders  in  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament. 
Lord  High  Chancellor,  in  place  of  Lord  Though  Conservative  in  its  professionB)  this 
Chelmsford,  and  George  Ward  Hunt,  Chancellor  new  ministry  came  into  power  pledged  to  hnng 
of  the  Exchequer,  in  place  of  Mr.  Disraeli.  forward  a  reform  bilL    The  maturing  of  this 

The  Reform  Bill,  which  had  been  the  great  was  left  to  Mr.  Disraeli,  for  Earl  Derbj  was 

measure  of  Earl  Derby's  administration,  was  too  strongly  bound  to  the  old  ConservatiTe 

not  yet  completed  in  all  its  details,  and  the  bills  party  to  be  Inclined  to  take  any  very  acuy^ 

regulating  the  suffrage  in  Scotland  and  Ireland  part  in  it.    Mr.  Disraeli  moved  boldly.  A  ^^'^ 

were  brought  forward  and  passed  after  Mr.  ftd  strategist,   he  saw  clearly  that  *°®  ^JV- 

Disraeli  became  premier.    The  measure,  in  the  chance  of  his  continuance  in  power,  luoa  tne 

form  in  which  it  finally  passed,  notwithstand-  predominance  of  the  Conservative  partv,  la. 
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in  offering  to  Par^ment  a  measure  which  as  sole  tenant  for  the  twelve  months  preceding 
flhoold  be  more  decidedlj  liberal  than  that  of  the  last  day  of  Jalj,  in  any  year,  the  same 
the  Liberal  part  J.  Some  of  the  members  of  the  lodgings,  snch  lodgings  being  part  of  one  and 
Cabinet,  wedded  to  their  old  party  traditions,  the  same  dwelling-house,  and  of  a  clear  yearly 
codd  not  see  the  propriety  of  such  a  step,  and,  value,  if  let  unfurnished,  of  ten  pounds  or  up- 
allowing  them  to  resign,  he  procured  the  sub-  ward,  and  have  resided  in  such  lodgings  during 
stitation  of  other  ministers  who  would  not  the  twdve  months  immediately  preceding  the 
thwart  his  views.  On  the  18th  of  March,  last  day  of  July,  and  have  claimed  to  be  regis- 
1867,  Mr.  Disraeli  introduced  his  Reform  BilL  tercd  as  a  voter  at  the  next  ensuing  registra- 
Itd  provisions  were  decidedly  more  liberal  than  tion  of  voters. 

those  of  the  Russell-Gladstone  bill  of  the  pre-  *^  Pr<yperty  Franchise  in   Counties, — Every 
Yioas  year,  and,  Uiou^  encumbered  with  some  man,  in  and  after  1868,  shall  be  entitled  to  be 
features  of  doubtful  policy,  it  was,  on  the  registered  as  a  voter,  and  when  registered,  to 
whole,  received  with  considerable  favor  by  the  vote  for  a  member  or  members  to  serve  in 
Honse  of  Commons.    It  was,  however,  amend-  Parliament  for  a  county,  who  is  qualified  as 
ed  in  many  particulars,  in  some  for  the  better,  follows :  He  must  be  of  fbll  age,  and  not  sub- 
in  others  for  the  worse.    The  Ifinistry  accepted  ject  to  any  legal  incapacity;  and  be  seized  at 
many  of  these  amendments,  and  when  they  law  or  in  equity  of  any  lands  or  tenements  of 
were  such  as  they  could  not  yield  to,  brought  freehold,  copyhold,  or  any  other  tenure  what- 
the  Honse  to  reason  by  a  threat  of  di^olution  ever,  for  his  own  life,  or  for  the  life  of  another, 
of  Parliament.    At  length,  after  a  protracted  or  for  any  lives  whatsoever,  or  for  any  larger 
contest,  the  Reform  BiU  passed  the  Commons  estate  of  the  clear  yearly  value  of  not  less 
on  the  15th  of  July,  1867.    It  was  further  than  five  pounds  over  and  above  all  rents  and 
amended  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  passed  as  charges  payable  out  of  or  in  respect  of  the 
amended  August  6, 1867,  and  returned  to  the  same,  or  who  is  entitled,  either  as  lessee  or 
Commons,  where  all  the  amendments  except  assignee,  to  any  lands  or  tenements  of  free- 
one  (that  for  the  representation  of  minorities)  hold,  or  of  any  other  tenure  whatever,  for  the 
were  rejected,  the  vote  in  the  House  of  Com-  unexpired  residue,  whatever  it  may  be,  of  any 
mons  standing   253  to  204.    On  the  12th  of  term  originally  created  for  a  period  of  not  less 
Angnst  the  'Lords  agreed  to  the  bill  as  finally  than  sixty  years,  of  the  clear  yearly  value  of 
pa£^  by  the  Commons,  and  on  the  15th  of  not  less  than  five  pounds  over  and  above  all 
the  month  it  received  the  royal  assent  and  be-  rents  and  charges  payable  out  of  or  in  respect 
came  a  law.    The  most  important  provisions  of  the  same.    Ko  person  to  be  registered  as  a 
of  this  bill,  which  applied  only  to  England  and  voter  under  this  section  unless  he  shall  have 
Wales,  were  the  following :  complied  with  the  provisions  of  the  twenty- 
'*  Oeeuvation  ^anehise  for  Voters  in  Bor-  sixth  section  of  the  act  of  the  second  year  of 
^i«.— Every  man  shallfOn  and  after  1868,  be  en-  the  reign  of  his  Mf^esty  William  lY.,  chapter 
titled  to  be  registered  as  a  voter,  and  when  regis-  45.    (This  is  the  Reform  Act  of  1882.) 
tered,  to  vote  for  a  member  or  members  to  serve  '^  Occupation  Franchise  in  Counties^  and  Time 
io  Parliament  for  a  borough,  who  is  qualified  as  for  payvnq  Bates. — ^Every  man,  in  and  after 
follows:  He  must  be  offull  age,  and  have  on  the  1868,  shaU  be  entitled  to  be  registered  as  a 
Ust  day  of  July  in  any  year,  and  during  the  voter,  and  when  registered,  to  vote  for  a  mem- 
whole  ofthepreoeding  twelve  calendar  months,  ber  or  members  to  serve  in  Parliament  for  a 
been  an  inhabitant  occupier,  as  an  owner  or  ten-  county,  who  is  qualified  as  follows:  He  must 
uit,  of  any  dwelling-house  within  the  borough,  be  of  full  age,  and  have  on  the  last  day  of  July 
and  have  during  the  time  of  such  occupation  in  any  year,  and  during  the  twelve  months 
heen  rated  as  an  ordinary  occupier  in  respect  of  preceding,  been  the  occupier,  as  owner  or  ten- 
the  premises  so  occupied  by  him  within  the  bor-  ant,  of  lands  or  tenements  within  the  county, 
OQgh  to  all  rates  (if  any)  made  for  the  relief  of  the  ratable  value  of  twelve  pounds  or  up- 
of  the  poor  in  respect  to  such  premises ;  and  ward ;  and  have  during  the  time  of  such  occu- 
We  on  or  before  the  20th  day  of  July  in  the  pation  been  rated  in  respect  to  the  premises  so 
same  year  paid  an  equal  amount  in  the  pound  occupied  by  him  to  all  rates  (if  any)  made  for 
to  that  payable  by  other  ordinary  occupiers  the  relief  of  the  poor  in  respect  of  the  said 
in  respect  to  all  poor-rates  that  have  become  premises ;  and  have  on  or  before  the  20th  day 
payable  by  him  in  respect  of  the  said  premises  of  July  in  the  same  year  paid  all  poor-rates 
up  to  the  preceding  5th  day  of  January.    No  that  have  become  payable  by  him  in  respect  of 
fonder  (Ms  section  to  be  entitled  to  be  re-  the  said  premises  up  to  the  preceding  5th  day 
gutered  as  a  voter  by  reason  of  his  being  a  of  January." 

joint  occupier  of  any  dwelling-house.  It  was  also  provided  by  the  act*  that  the  06- 

''^Lodger  FraneMse  in  Boroughs, — ^Everyman,  eupier,  and  not  the  owner ^  of  any  tenement  in 

uiand  after  1868,  shall  be  entitled  to  be  regis-  boroughs,  of  the  rental  value  specified  in  the 

tered  as  a  voter,  and  when  registered,  to  vote  act,  should  be  rated  to  the  poor-rates,  and  that 

for  a  member  or  members  to  serve  in  Parlia-  where  he  had  not  previously  been  so  rated, 

ment  for  a  borough,  who  is  oualified  as  follows:  henught  deduct  these  rates  from  the  rental. 

He  most  be  of  full  age,  and,  as  a  lodger,  have  Provision  was  also  made  in  regard  to  oomposi- 

oocnpied  in  the  same  borough,  separately  and  tion  of  rates,  the  first  registration  of  occupi- 
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era,  and  other  partionlara  in  regard  to  registra-  voter.  In  Scottish  connties  the  ownership 
tion  and  the  polling  of  the  votes.  It  was  also  franchise  is  five  pounds,  clear  of  any  dednction 
provided  that  successive  occupation  of  different  in  the  shape  of  hardens,  with  a  residentiil 
premises  in  a  borough,  if  continnons,  and  of  qnalification  of  not  less  than  six  months.  The 
sufficient  rental  value,  should  have  the  same  Reform  Act  for  Ireland,  which  was  not  passed 
effect  in  qualifying  a  voter  as  the  continuous  until  July,  1868,  made  no  idteration  in  the 
occupation  of  liie  same  premises  for  a  twelve-  county  franchise,  but  reduced  that  of  boroughs 
month ;  and  that  in  counties,  joint  occupation  to  a  £4  rating  occupation,  with  tihe  same  quaii- 
of  premises  whose  ratable  value  was  sufficient  fications  as  in  England, 
to  give  a  vote  to  each  occupier,  should  not  pre-  The  Reform  Bui  of  186T- 68  left  in  force  all 
vent  two  persons  who  were  joint  occupiers,  or  the  old  legal  requirements  for  electors.  Undtr 
more  if  in  partnerahip  or  connected  by  blood  these,  aliens,  persons  under  twenty-one  yean 
or  marriage,  from  voting.  The  boroughs  of  of  age,  or  of  unsound  mind,  or  convictai  of 
Totness,  Reigate,  Great  Yarmouth,  and  Lancas-  felony,  and  undergoing  a  term  of  imprisonment, 
ter,  were  diisfranchised  and  prohibited  from  were  incapable  of  voting.  No  one  could  be  t 
returning  any  member  of  Parliament  hereafter,  member  of  Parliament  who  had  not  attained  to 
in  consequence  of  having  been  guilty  of  cor-  the  age  of  twenty-one  yeara ;  and  no  exdae, 
rnpt  practices,  bribery,  etc.,  etc.  This  gave  custom,  stamp,  or  other  revenue  officer,  uor, 
seven  members  to  be  distributed  among  new  Bincel840,  any^ judges,  except  the  Master  of  th« 
boroughs;  and  the  restriction  of  all  boroughs  RoUs,  were  eligible  to  election.  No  Eng1i«*h  or 
of  less  than  10,000  inhabitants  to  one  member,  Scotch  peer  can  be  elected  to  the  House  of 
added  88  more  for  a  new  distribution,  making  Oonunons,  but  Irish  peera  are  eligible,  l^o 
45  in  all.  Of  these  25  were  given  to  the  foreignera,  even  when  naturalized,  unless  the 
larger  counties,  which  were  divided  into  two  or  right  be  conceded  in  express  tenna,  and  no 
more  districts  for  this  purpose :  19  were  given  persons  convicted  of  treason  or  felony,  are  eli- 
te the  boroughs,  11  of  them  to  new  boroughs,  gible  for  seats  in  Parliament.  The  number  of 
and  8  as  additional  membera  of  large  boroughs  membere  of  the  House  of  Commons  has  been, 
or  cities,  and  one  member  was  g^ven  to  the  since  1817,  658,  and  has  varied  very  little  from 
University  of  London.  Persons  employed  in  that  number  during  the  present  centorj. 
any  capacity  for  reward,  in  connection  with  As,  by  the  provisions  of  the  Reform  Act,  & 
any  election,  were  prohibited  from  voting,  and  new  Parliament  was  to  be  elected  in  the  as- 
severe  penalties  were  to  be  inflicted  on  those  tumn  of  1868,  it  was  veiy  naturally  the  desire 
who  were  guilty  of  bribery,  either  directly  or  of  Mr.  Disraeli  to  so  conduct  the  Government 
indirectly.  as  to  secure  from  the  new  members,  wb€D 

The  amendments  made  by  the  House  of  they  should  be  elected,  a  decided  miyority  in 

Lords  in  regard  to  the  representation  of  mi-  his  favor.    He  found  this,  however,  a  task  be- 

norities  were  as  follows :  '*  At  a  contested  elec-  yond  his  powers.    The  passage  of  the  Reform 

tion  for  any  county  or  borough  represented  by  Act  had  alienated  many  of  the  older  and  more 

three  members,  no  person  shall  vote  for  more  rig^d  Conservatives,  but  had  perhaps  given  him 

than  two  candidates.'^    '*  At  a  contested  elec-  a  popular  following  of  equal  numbers  from 

tion  for  the  city  of  London,  no  person  shall  vote  some  of  the  quasi-Iiberals;  but  in  the  new 

for  more  than  three  candidates."  measures  which  came  up  in  the  session  of  1868 

It  was  farther  provided  that  the  demise  of  he  was  destined  to  find  the  elements  of  his 
the  crown  should  not  dissolve  Parliament, 'and  defeat  The  war  in  Abyssinia  had  been  con- 
that  members  holding  offices  of  profit  from  the  ducted  to  a  successfiil  dose,  with  the  storm- 
crown  should  not  be  required  to  vacate  their  ing  of  Theodorus's  capital  and  the  death  of  the 
seats  on  acceptance  of  another  office.  king  of  the  kings  of  Ethiopia  himself  (tee 

The  Reform  Acts  for  Bcotland  and  Ireland,  Abyssinia,  and  Thsodobits),  and  the  idat  aris- 

passed  in  the  session  of  1868,  differed  in  some  ing  from  this  seemed  at  first  to  be  sufficient  to 

important  respects  from  that  of  England.    By  carry  the  Disraeli  ministry  over  the  perils  of  s 

the  act  for  Scotland,  the  franchise  in  burghs  new  election.    But  a  new  apple  of  discord  was 

was  conferred  upon  every  male  person  of  roll  thrown  into  Parliament  by  the  great  Liberal 

age,  and  siibject  to  no  legal  incapacity,  who  had  leader,  Mr.  Gladstone,  on  the  80&  of  March, 

been  for  twelve  months  an  occupier,  as  i)wner  1868,  by  the  introduction  of  a  resolution  for 

or  tenant,  of  any  dwelling,  unless  at  any  time  the  disestablishment  of  the  Irish  Church.   The 

during  that  period  he  shaU  have  been  exempted  great  bulk  of  the  population  of  Ireland  is 

from  the  poor-rates  on  the  ground  of  poverty,  Roman  Oatholic;  4,505,265  of  the  5,764,543 

or  shall  haye  failed  to  pay  his  poor-rates,  or  inhabitants  in  1861  bdonging  to  that  ikitb. 

shall  have  been  in  the  receipt  of  parochial  re-  while  of  the  remainder,  691,872  were  reckoned 

lief  within  twelve  months.    The  lodger  fran-  as  belonging  to  the  Established  Church  of  Ire- 

chise  in  Scotland  consists  in  the  permission  of  land  (Episcopal),  and  the  rest,  almost  600,000, 

any  lodger  to  vote  who  has  occupied,  in  the  were  Protestant  dissenters.    Tet  the  Britisli 

same  burgh  separately,  and  as  sole  tenant,  for  Government  has  maintained  the  Established 

twelve  months,  a  lodging  of  the  dear  annual  Church  of  Ireland,  having  less  than  one-eighth 

value,  if  let  unfurnished,  of  ten  pounds  or  up-  of  the  population  among  its  adherents,  and 

ward,  and  has  claimed  to  be  registered  as  a  endowed  it  with  revenues  amounting  to  £580,- 
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418  =  $2,900,000  per  annum,  8astainii|g  two  liament  was  cUssolved  in  October,  and  writs 
archbishops  and  twelve  bishops  from  the  for  the  new  election  issaed.  The  voting  took 
charch  rates  and  taxes  paid  largely  by  those  of  place,  with  a  few  exceptions,  on  the  26th  of 
a  different  faith.  This  oompnlsorj  support  of  I^ovember.  The  result  was  a  mtgority  for 
the  Irish  Established  Ohnrch  by  Roman  Oatho-  the  Liberals  of  about  112.  It  had  been  ens- 
iles and  the  dissenting  bodies  has  been,  for  tomary  for  the  ministry  previously  in  power 
many  years,  a  constant  source  of  complaint  by  to  retain  their  position  till  the  assemblmg  of 
the  oppressed  parties,  and  though  Parliament  the  new  Parliament,  and  thus  enable  their  sue- 
has  repeatedly  attempted  their  pacification  by  oessors  to  organize  their  new  Cabinet  with  less 
the  Maynooth  College  and  other  grants  to  the  difficulty;  but  Mr.  Disraeli  chose  to  depart 
Catholics,  and  the  Regium  JDonum  and  similar  from  this  custom,  and  tendered  his  own  resig- 
gifts  for  educational  and  religious  purposes,  to  nation  and  that  of  his  associates  to  her  M%je8ty 
some  of  the  dissenting  bodies,  yet  it  has  held  on  the  2d  of  December,  1868,  at  the  very 
most  tenaoiouidy  to  the  Establishment,  which  moment  when  he  knew  it  would  put  his  suc- 
has  afforded  lucrative  positions  to  so  many  of  cessors  to  the  most  inconvenience.  He  acoom- 
the  English  clergy  and  the  younger  sons  of  the  panied  this  act  by  a  manifesto  which  breathed 
nobility,  that  they  were  unwilling  to  have  it  a  ^V}^^  ^^  defiance. 

abolished.  It  is  Just  this  relic  of  ancient  The  Queen,  on  the  receipt  of  the  resigna- 
wrong  that  Mr.  Gladstone  determined  to  as-  tion  of  the  Disraeli  ministry,  immediately  sent 
sail  His  attack  bronght  down  upon  him  a  for  Mr.  Gladstone  and  requested  him  to  orga- 
torrent  of  denunciation  from  the  Conservatives,  mze  a  new  ministry.  This  in  the  recess  of 
who,  raising  the  cry  of  ^^  No  popery,''  attempt-  Parliament  was  a  matter  of  some  difficulty, 
ed  to  create  the  impression  that  the  Liberal  the  more  from  the  fact  that  the  Liberal  party- 
leader  was  in  the  interest  and  pay  of  the  Pope;  was  in  reality  a  coalition  of  several  factions 
others  predicted  that  this  was  but  the  entenng  differing  widely  in  their  views  on  many  of  the 
wedge  to  the  entire  subversion  of  the  Establish-  questions  likely  to  come  before  them.  He  was, 
ment  throughout  the  British  empire.  The  however,  successful,  and  soon  after  announced 
HoQse  of  Lords  were,  very  naturally,  indig-  his  Cabinet  as  follows:  Bight  Hon.  William 
nantatwhat  seemed  to  them  a  breach  of  privi-  Ewart  Gladstone,  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury ; 
lege.  Bat  Mr.  Gladstone  persisted,  and  on  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Hatherley,  Lord  High  Chan- 
30th  of  April,  carried  his  resolution,  "that  the  oeUor;  Right  Hon.  Earl  de  Grey  and  Ripon, 
Irish  Church,  aa  an  Establishment,  should  cease  Lord  President  of  the  Council ;  Right  Hon. 
to exiat,*^  through  the  Commons,  defeating  the  Earl  of  Kimberley,  Lord  Privy  Seal;  Right 
GoTemment  by  a  migority  of  66.  Disraeli,  Hon.  Henry  Austin,  Bruce,  Secretary  of  State, 
however,  though  fighting  bitterly  Mr.  Glad-  Home  Department;  Right  Hon.  Earl  of  Clar- 
Btone^s  position,  revised  to  resign,  and,  while  endon.  Secretary  of  State,  Foreign  Depart- 
protesting  his  desire  for  reform  and  improve-  ment;  Right  Hon.  Earl  Granville,  Secretary 
meat  in  the  Established  Church  of  Ireland,  of  State,  Colonial  Department;  Right  Hon. 
avowed  his  belief  that  the  mass  of  voters  in  the  Edwud  Cardwell,  Secretary  of  State,  War 
Hoited  Kingdom  would  not  sustain  a  measure  Department ;  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Argyle, 
60  radical  as  Mr.  Gladstone  had  proposed,  and  Secretary  of  State,  Indian  Department;  Right 
that  the  fact  could  only  be  determmed  by  an  Hon.  Robert  Lowe,  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
appeal  to  the  enlarged  body  of  voters  which  chequer ;  Right  Hon  H.  Childers,  First  Lord 
would  be  made  in  the  autumnal  election.  As  of  the  Admiralty ;  Right  Hon.  John  Bright, 
it  was  evident  that  the  House  of  Lords  would  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade ;  Right  Hon. 
onlj  jield  to  the  disestablishment  of  the  Irish  Chichester  Fortescue,  Chief  Secretary  for  Ire- 
Chorch  under  a  very  strong  pressure  from  the  land ;  Right  Hon.  Marquis  of  Hartington, 
Commons,  and  as,  moreover,  he  desired  time  Postmaster-General ;  Right  Hon.  G.  Joachim 
to  mature  fully  his  plans,  and  to  see  how  far  Goschen,  President  of  the  Poor-Law  Board. 
he  would  be  sustained  by  the  new  Parliament,  Hon.  Austin  Henry  Layard  (the  explorer  of 
Mr.  Gladstone  did  not  attempt  to  coerce  the  Nineveh)  was  appointed  Commissioner  of 
Diaraeli  ministry  into  resignation,  but  content-  Works  and  Public  Buildings,  but  without  a  seat 
ed  himself  with  bringing  forward  a  bill  to  in  tiie  Cabinet ;  Sir  Robert  Collier,  Attorney- 
restrain  the  making  of  any  new  appointments  General ;  Sir  John  Duke  Coleridge,  Solicitor- 
to  fill  vacancies,  and  the  building,  rebuilding.  General ;  and  Earl  Spencer,  Lord  Lieutenant 
or  enlarging  any  church  edifices  or  property  of  Ireland. 

^  Ireland,  during  the  year  ending  August  1,  The  minister  from  the  United  States  to  the 

1B69.    This  bill  passed;  and  early  in  July  court  of   St.  James,  Hon.    Charles   Francis 

Parliament  was  prorogued,   and  the  canvass  Adams,  having   continued  in  that  important 

'or  a  new  election  commenced  soon  after  in  and  responsible  position  for  about  seven  years, 

pamest    There  had  been  no  election  so  excit-  asked  to  be  recalled  early  in  1868.  His  request 

iBg  or  calling  out  so  much  feeling  as  this  since  was  granted,  and  Hon.  Reverdy  Johnson,  then 

the  first  after  the  passage  of  the  previous  Re-  United  States  Senator  from  Maryland,  was  nom- 

lonn  Bill  in  1832.    The  excitement  in  some  of  inated  and  confirmed  as  his  successor.     Mr. 

the  cities  and  larger  boroughs  culminated  in  Johnson,  soon  after  his  arrival  in  England, 

mlence  and  occasionally  in  bloodshed.    Par-  commenced  anew  the  negotiations  which  had 
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been  pending  for  so  long  a  time  with  the  Brit-  a  surplus  of  $4,610,000;  but  the  expenses  of 

ish  Secretary  of  Foreign  affurs,  Lord  Stanley,  tJie  Abyssinian  War,  a  part  of  which  wodd 

for  the  settiement  of  the  Alabama  and  other  come  into  this  year,  would  probably  create  a 

claims,  held  by  our  Government  against  Great  deficit  of  about  ten  millions  of  dollars.   The 

Britain.    He  found  the  British  Gk>yemment  far  income  tax  was  raised  from  4d.  to  6d.  per 

more  ready  to  adjust  these  claims  on  liberal  pound  in  December,  186T,  in  order  to  meet 

terms  than  they  had  formerly  been :  the  con-  this  deficiency,  and  IMs  would  give,  it  was  es- 

yiction  prevailing  that,  in  the  event  of  a  war  timated,  £2,900,000  =  $14,600,000  addiUon&l 

between  Great  Britain  and  any  other  power,  which  was  to  be  applied  to  this  purpose, 

the  following  of  her  precedent  by  the  United  2.  NaMonal  DebU—Th^  principal  of  the  na- 

States  would  ruin  her  commerce.    Jte,  John-  tional  debt,  funded  and  unfundeo,  was  on  the 

son,  however,  somewhat  iigudiciously  courted  Slst  of  March,  1868,  £749,101,428  =  $3,74d,- 

the  society  of  Mr.  Laird,  the  builder  of  the  507,140,  and  its  interest,  as  already  stated, 

Alabama  and  Shenandoah,  and  of  Mr.  Roebuck,  £26,671,750  =  $132,858,750. 

and  other  prominent  enemies  of  the  United  II.  Abmt  and  Navy  :  1.  Army, — ^The  annj 

States  Government,  apparently  preferring  as-  of  the  United  Kingdom,  during  &e  year  1868, 

sociation  with  them  to  the  society  of  those  who  consisted   of    188,691    men,    constituted  as 

had  been  the  stanch  friends  of  the  United  follows:    officers  of   the  general  staff,  100; 

States  during  the  war;  and,  having  thus  excited  troops  of  the  line,  includiiig  the  life-psrds, 

prejudice  against  himself,  he  negotiated  a  treaty  horse-guards,  etc.,  6,482  commissioned  officers, 

which  was  entirely  unsatisfactory  to  his  own  12,115  non-commissioned  officers,  tmmpeters. 

Government,  and  was  rejected  subsequently  by  and  drummers,  and  108,178  rank  and  file;  de- 

the  United  States  Senate.  pots  of  Indian  regiments,  412  commissoned 

The  Fenians  did  not  attempt  any  fiirther  officers,  976  non-commissioned  officers,  8,492 
demonstrations  of  importance  during  the  year,  rank  and  file ;  recruiting  and  other  est&blish- 
ond,  at  the  earnest  solicitation  of  our  Govern-  ments,  129  commissioned,  and  263  non-com- 
ment, some  of  those  who  had  been  arrested,  missioned  officers,  and  66  rank  and  file ;  trsm- 
tried,  and  convicted  of  participation  in  the  in-  ing-schools,  82  commissioned,  and  248  dod- 
surrection,  and  who  had  a  quad  claim. on  the  commissioned  officers,  and  10  rank  and  file: 
United  States  for  protection,  were  respited,  making  a  grand  total  of  7,149  commissioDed 
their  punishment  commuted,  and  in  two  or  officers,  18,602  non-commissioned  officers,  and 
three  mstances  they  were  pardoned.  115,741  rank  and  file.    Aside  from  these,  the 

We  subjoin  our  usual  statistics.  British  forces  in  India  comprised  8,592  commit- 

I.  FiNANOss:  1.  Rffoenue  amd  Expenditure,  sioned  and  5,818  non-commissioned  officers, 
— ^The  gross  revenue  for  the  year  ending  March  and  25,656  rank  and  file. 
81,  1868,  was  £69,600,218  4s.  Id.  =  $848,001,-  Besides  these,  which  are  both  included  under 
091.  The  gross  expenditure  for  the  same  peri-  the  general  heaid  of  regular  forces,  provision  b 
od  was  £71,766,241  l7s.7d.  =  $858,881,209.50.  made  for  four  classes  of  reserve  or  auxiliary 
Of  the  reoenue,  £22,650,000  =  $118,250,000,  forces,  viz. :  the  enrolled  militia,  number- 
was  from  customs ;  £20,162,000  ==  $100,810,-  ing  128,971,  for  whom  £986,800  =  $4,934,000, 
000,  from  excise  duties ;  £9,541,000  =  $47,705,-  was  appropriated ;  the  yeomanry  cavalry,  rf 
000,  from  stamps ;  £8,609,000  =  $17,546,000,  which  there  were  14,889  non-commiasioned 
from  land  and  assessed  taxes;  £6,177,000  =  officers  and  men,  for  whom  £88,000  =  $440,- 
$30,885,000,  from  property  tax ;  £4,630,000  =  000  was  voted ;  the  volunteers,  numbering  162,- 
$28,160,000,  from  the  post-office ;  £845,000  =  681  officers  and  men,  to  whom  was  appropn- 
$1,726,000,  the  net  proceeds  of  the  crown  ated  £886,100  =  $1,926,500;  and  fourth,  the 
lands ;  and  £2,686,218  4s.  Id.  =  $12,931,091,  enrolled  penaoners  and  army  reserve  force. 
from  miscellaneous  sources.  numbers  not  given,  but  receiving  £64,600  = 

Of  the  Expenditure,  £96,671,750  Is.  9d.  =  $328,000.    The  total  cost  of  the  British  amy, 

$132,858,750.44,  was  for  the  interest  and  man-  including  the  auxiliary  and  reserved  forces,  m 

agement  of  the  permanent  and  floating  debts  the  year  ending  March  81,.  1868,  was  £15,253,- 

of  the  Government;    £1,898,898  8s.  6d.   =  200  =  $76,261,000;  and  the  estimate  for  the 

$9,469,490.86,  was  for  the  civil  list,  salaries,  year  ending  March  81,  1869,  was  £16,45Mw 

pensions,  annuities,  courts  of  justice,  and  mis-  =  $77,277,000.    Of  this  amount  £2,134,400  = 

cellaneous  charges;    £42,770,693  12s.  6d.  =  $10,622,000,  was  for  non-eflTectave  service,  pen- 

$218,852,968.10,  was  for  supply  services,  in-  sions,half  pay,  allowances,  superannuation,  etc. 

cludingarmy,  navy,  customs  and  inland  revenue,  2.  J^a/vy, — ^The  actual  strength  of  the  Bnt- 

post-office,  packet  service,  the  Abyssinian  ex-  ish  navy  in  February,^  1868,  consisted  of  830 

pedition,    and   miscellaneous    civil   services,  screw-steamers  of  all  sizes,  afloat,  and  33  buud- 

There  was  also  an  expenditure  of  £580,000  =  ing ;  of  78  paddle-wheel  steamers  afloat,  ana  ^ 

$2,650,000,  for  the  completion  of  fortifications  building,  making  a  total  of  487  steam-vesseis 

on  the  coast.    The  estimates  of  Mr.  Hunt,  the  afloat  and  building,  and  29  effective  sailuig-ves- 

Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  for  the  year  end-  sels  afloat :  in  all  466.    Of  these  there  were  » 

ing  March  81,  1869,  were:  r&oewue,  £71,850,-  that  time  in  commission  including  stationaij^ 

000  =  $856,750,000 ;  expenditv/re,  £70.428,000  receiving,  surveying,  training,  and  store  finip 

=  $352,140,000.   This,  if  realized,  would  leave  and  tenders,  46  sailing  and  206  steam-vesseii 
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Of  these,  150,  all  steamerB,  were  rated  as  sea-  657  steam-vessels,  measuring  154,244  tons,  and 

going  ships,  effectiye  for  general  service.    In  employing  9,451  men.     There  were,  in  the 

this  nimiber  were  indaded  1  line-of-battle  ship,  same  year,  1,196  sa&ling-vessels  engaged  partly 

19  iron-cased  ships,  81  frigates  and  corvettes,  in  the  home  and  partly  in  the  forei^  trade, 

and  99  sloops  and  small  vessels.     There  were  measuring  199,846  tons,  and  employmg  7,889 

in  addition  to  these  10  steamers,  guard-ships  of  men ;  and  125  steam-vessels,  measuring  50,201 

the  coast  guard,  and  41  sailing,  and  18  steam-  tons,  and  employing  2,249  men.  In  the  foreign 

tenders  and  cruisers,  belonginff  to  the  coast-  trade,  the  same  year,  there  were  7,467  saOing- 

^'aard  service.    The  navy  employed,  in  1868,  vessels,  measuring  8,641,662  tons,  and  employ- 

36,502  officers  and  seamen,  and  7,403  hoys,  to-  in^  107,864  men ;  and  884  steam-vessels,  meas- 

gether  with  16,271  marines.    There  were  also  urmg  608,282  tons,  and  employing  81,411  men. 

7,700  seamen  and  boys  employed  on  the  coast  The  total  number  of  vessels  in  the  shipping 

guard.    The  appropriation  for  the  naval  ser-  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  1867,  both  in  the 

Tice  m  1868  was  £10,826,690  =  $54,188,450,  be*  home  and  foreign  trade,  was  21,777,  measuring 

ades  £350,600  =  $1,758^0,  for  conveyance  5,498,708  tons,  and  employing  196,840  men. 

of  troops  for  the  army.    The  armor-clad  fleet  -The  total  tonnage  of  British  and  foreign  vessels 

consists  of  37  ships  and  four  floating  batteries,  enteringand  clearing  at  all  the  ports  of  the 

a  part  of  them  not  now  in  commission.    Of  United  Kingdom  in  the  year  1867  was  82,756,- 

these,  four  only  are  less  than  1,000  tons;  8  ships  112  tons,  of  which  22,870,070  tons  were  Brit- 

and  4  floating  batteries  between  1,000  and  2,000  ish,  and  10,886,042  foreign. 

tons;  3  ships  between  2,000  and  8,000  tons ;  8  lY.  Vital  Statibtios. — The  net  increase  of 

ships  between  8,000  and  4,000  tons ;  11  ships  population  in  England  and  Wales,  over  emigra- 

between  4,000    and  4,500  tons ;   2  between  tion,  is  about  one  million  in  every  five  years. 

5,000  and  6,000  tons;  and  6  of  more  than  6,000  The  number  of  births  in  England  and  Wales 

tons.    Of  these,  30  were  in  commission  in  the  in  1867,  in  a  population  of  21,429,508,  was  767,- 

sommer  of  1868.     But  five  of  these  have  their  997;  of  deaths  the  same  year,  471,102.    The 

entire  armor  more  than  4^  inches  in  thickness,  proportion  of  births  of  male  to  female  children 

four  having  5Hnch  armor,  and  one,  the  Belle-  is  104,811  to  100,000 ;'  but   the  equilibrium 

rophon,  a  ship  of  4,270  tons,  having  6-inch  between  the  sexes  is  established  about  the 

plating.    Three  wooden  ships,  the  Royal  Al-  tenth  year,  and  at  adult  age  there  are  100,000 

fred,  the  Lord  Olyde,  and  the  Lord  Warden,  women  to  95,008  men.    In  Scotland  the  ratio 

each  of  about  4,000  tons,  have  their  gener^  of  net  increase  of  population  does  not  exceed  8 

plating  of  4f-inca  iron,  and  the  most  exposed  per  cent,  for  each  five  years.    The  number  of 

portions  covered  with  5)-  or  6  inch  plates.  oirths  in  Scotland  in  1867,  in  a  population  of 

in.  CoMMBBOB  AJSTD  Tbade. — 1.  fmports  and  8,170,769.  was  114,115 ;  and  of  deaths  69,024. 

Exports. — ^The  latest  reports  of  these  are  for  The  population  of  Ireland  decreases  at  the  rate 

tbe  fiscal  year  1867,  closing,  we  believe,  with  of  nearly  5  per  cent,  in  five  years,  mainly  from 

Jannary  1, 1868.   The  imports  of  that  year  were  excessive  emigration. 

£275,249,853=$1,876,249,265,  of  which  £60.-  V.    Paupkbism   and    Obimb.— In    the    655 

783,134=$808,915,67O,  were  from  the  British  parishes    and    poor-law    unions    of  England 

possessions,  and  je214,466,719=:$l,072,38d,595,  and  Wales  there  were,  in  1868,  185,630  able- 

were  from  foreign  countries.    The  ea^ports  the  bodied  paupers,  and  849,198  other  recipients 

same  year  were  £226,057,136=$1,130,285,680,  of  state  aid,  making  1,084,823  paupers,  or  about 

of  which  £181,183,791=$905,918,955,  were  of  5  per  cent,  of  the  population.    In  1867  there 

British  produce,  and  £44,873,165=1224,365,-  were  committed  for  trial,  charged  with  crim- 

^,  were  of  foreign  and  colonial  production,  inal  offences  in  England  and  Wales,  18,971 

The  imports  from  the  United  States  in  the  persons,  of  whom  14,207  were  convicted,  and 

y^ar  1867  were  £41,047,949  =  $205,239,745.  4,741   acquitted.    This  was  exclusive  of  the 

The  exports  of  home  produce  of  the  United  very  large  number,  over  100,000,  arrested  and 

l^dom  to  the  United  States  were  £21,821,-  tried  on  summary  process  in  the  police  courts 

<  86  =:  1109,108,930.     The  entire  receipts  of  and  other  courts  of  limited  jurisdiction. 

raw  cotton  in  tiie  United  Kingdom  during  the  In  Scotland,  the  number  of  registered  pau- 

jear  1867  were  1,262,536,912  lbs.,  which  was  pers  and  dependants,  exclusive  of  casual  poor, 

115,000,000  less  than  in  1866.    The  value  of  m  the  885  t>arishes,  was  76,737  paupers  and 

^  cotton  was  £51,999,537=$259,997,685,  or  44,482  dependants,  a  total  of  121,169,  or  nearly 

ftbont  1104,000,000  less  than  the  preceding  4  per  cent,  of  the  population.    The  number 

year.    WhUe  very  large  quantities  of  cotton  of  crinnnal  offenders  in  Scotland  (aside  from 

goods,  manufactured  in  Great  Britain,  are  con-  those  arrested  on  summary  process)  who  were 

s'uned  at  home,  the  exports  of  cotton  manu-  committed  for  trial  in  1867,  was  8,305,  of  whom 

^tnrea  in  1867  amounted  to  £70,848,692=r  2,510  were  convicted,  and  277  acquitted. 

•354,218,460.  In  Ireland,  pauperism  is  decreasing,  at  least 

2.  Shippiiig, — ^The  number  of  sailing-vessels  in  its  legalized  form,  the  numbef  being  only 

««iplojed  exclusively  in  the  home  trade  of  the  about  one-half  what  it  was  in  1853.    In  1868 

United  Kingdom  in  1867  was  11,498,  measur-  there  were  reported,  on  the  1st  of  January, 

^g  839,523  tons,  and  employing  38,626  men ;  56,663  indoor  paupers    and    15,880    outdoor 

^nere  were  also  in  the  same  trade  that  year  paupers,  a  total  of  72,925,  or  about  1.25  per 
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cent  of  the  population.    In  186T,  the  number  Hellenes^'  by  the  National  ABsembly  of  Athens, 

of  criminal  offenders  committed  for  trial  (aside  March  18  (old  style  30),  18^.    Ares,  about 

from  arrests  on  summary  process)  was  4,661,  of  19,853  square   miles;    population  (in  1861\ 

whom  2,733  were   convicted,  and  1,803  ac-  1,348,412 ;  and,  according  to  a  censos  of  18^, 

quitted.  about   1,400,000.     The  budget  for  1867  esti- 

YI.  Eduoationai.  Statistios. — The  number  mates  the  receipts  at  32,472,335  drscbnus  (ooe 

of  schools  in  Oreat  Britain^  excluding  Ireland,  drachma  about  eighteen  cents) ;  the  expcndi* 

on  the  1st  of  January,  1868,  was  14,591;  the  tures  to  29,520,000  drachmas.  The  public  debt, 

number  of  children  present  at  tlie  inspection  in  July,  1865,  was  officially  estimated  at  29V 

of  the   schools  by  the   commissioners   was  806,192  drachmas. 

1,391,100;  the  average  annual  attendance  was        According  to  a  bill  presented  to  the  Legii- 

1,147,468.    The  number  of  certificated  teach-  lature  in  January,  1867,  and  adopted  bjit,  the  i 

ers  was  12,887,  of  which  7,099  were  males,  strength  of  the  army  was,  in  1867,  to  be  ruied  ' 

and  5,738  females.    Of  assistant  teachers  there  to  81,300  men  (14,300  regular,  and  17,000  ir- 

were  I2I79,  viz.:  males,  529;  femdes,   650 —  regular  troops).    The  fleet,  at  the  begixming  (^  ' 

and  or  pupil-teachers,  11,686;  males,  5,374;  1866,  oonristed  of  one  frigate  (of  fifty  gons); 

females,  6,312.     There  were  37  colleges,  or  two  corvettes  (together  of  forty-eight  guos): 

normal  schools,  for  the  professional  instruction  az  screw  steamers  (of  ten  guns  each) ;  bedda 

of  teachers,  the  annual  expenditure  of  which  twenty-six  vessels  of  smaller  dimensions,  and 

was  £100,125  =  $500,625.     There  were  also  gunboats. 

six  colleges,  or  training-schools,  affording  in-        The  merchant  navy,  in  1864,*  was  compoKd 

Btruction,  separately,  to  male  and  female  stu-  of  4,528  vessels,  together  of  280^842  tons, 
dents.    In  these  43  normal  or  training  colleges        At  the  official  reception  on  New-Year's  Daj 

there  were  14,600  students,  while  the  accom-  (old  style\  the  King,  in  reply  to  the  address  of 

modations  were  sufficient  for   21,400.     The  the  president  of  the  ministry,  thus  expresed 

average  annual  salary  of  a  certificated  (male)  hunself  with  regard  to  the  refugees  from  Crete. 

teacher  was  £89  =  $445;   and  of  an  uncer-  residing  in  Greece: 

tificated  one,  from  £52  to  £70  =  $260  to  $350.        My  heart  and  that  of  the  Queen  bleed  at  wmi  ^ 

The  salary  of  a  certificated  mistress  was  about  many  thousand  ChristianB  obliged  to  find  refo^e  oc 

£55  =$275,    and   of  an  uncertificated    one,  the  maternal  soil  of  Greece.    Humanity  and  the  m- 

from  £30  to  £83  =  $150  to  $165.      Out  of  ^^^t^^^L^I^fJl^r^^-^^^L^r^^^^ 

f  t    V1 1  *  xT_    1  t     •        1  AA      1  to  inve  what  succor  we  can  under  so  great  a  caisnuiy. 

every  11  children  of  the  labormg  classes  attend-  i  ifope  and  taiiBt  that  the  new  year  wiU  be  a  happier 

ing  school,  4  were  aided  by  the  Committee  of  one  than  the  last. 

Education,  i,  e.,  received  assistance  from  the        On  February  6th  a  new  ministry  was  formed, 

national  fond  for  education.     The  appropria-  ^th  Bnlgaris  as  president.  A  programme  pab- 

tion  for  public  education  in  Great  Britain  for  lighed  by  the  ministry  thus  defined  the  policy 

1868  was  £842,500  =  $4,212,500,  a  little  more  to  be  pursued  in  the  Eastern  question : 
than  one-h^  the  expenditure  of  the  State  of        ^^  ^^   understand  the  aerioua  poeition  of  our  in- 

JNew  lork  tor  the  same  purpose.     Ihe  report  temal  aflfairB,  and  the  neoeeeity  dictated  by  pure  pi- 

of  the  Commissioners  of  National  Education  triotism  that  our  dear  country  ahould  make  Mrneft 

in  Ireland  mves  the  following  particulars  con-  preparationa  for  the  future  marked  out  for  it  by  Piw- 

ceming  the  national  schools  there  at  the  be-  5«"S^-    ^e  consider  ostentatioua  demonstrj^ons  too 

/*s«iT.;n»  ^f  iQfiQ.    TK^  ««^K^.  ^f  o/vi^rv^io  ;«  burdenflome  for  the  country,  and  behevethatprepa 

gmnmg  of  1868  :    The  number  of  schools  m  rations  for  the  future  ought  to  advance  in  proportion 

operation  was  6,520.      The  total   number  of  to  the  well-bein?  of  the  present.     Moved  by  the  bui- 

children  on  the  rolls  of  the  school-books  during  feringa  of  a  kindred  people,  which  have  enlisted  the 

the  year  was  913,198 ;  the  average  daily  attend-  sympathies  of  the  whole  of  Christendom,  we  ^ 

ance,  321,515.    The  number  of  teachers  in  the  gnmt  it  aU  the  assistance  m  our  power, 

service  of  the  Board  was  8,326,  of  whom  8,480  ,  On  February  8th  a  royal  decree  was  issued 

were  trained ;  besides  these,  were  348  work-  dissolving  the  Greek  Chamber.    New  electioos 

mistresses  and  technical  teachers.     In  some  ^«^  on  the  3d  of  Apnl,  and  resulted  in  a 

parts  of  Ireland   model-schools  and  school-  large  m^'ority  for  the  mmistry.     Th®  P"f^'' 

farms  are  in  active  operation.    The  expendi-  pal  leaders  of  the  opposition  were  not  refeiectea. 

tore  by  the  commissioners  for  the  year  was  The  new  Chamber  was  opened  by  the  hing  on 

£370,504  =  $1,852,520.    The  schools  are  con-  *^^  of  May,  who  delivered  a  speech  from  ine 

nected  with  all  persuasions,  the  larger  number  throne.    The  King  announced  that,  p  o«ler  w 

being  Catholics,  next  Presbyterians,  next  the  consolidate  the  throne,  he  had  married  a  prin- 

Established  Church,  then  other  persuasions,  cess  of  the  orthodox  religion.    His  object  in 

299  teachers  had  graduated  from  the  traming-  dissolving  the  last  Chamber  had  been  to  aswr- 

iifthftftlR  HflFlni^  f>iA  vAftr      ThA  Annf.AT»ria±5nii  tam  the  opmiou  of  the  nation  relative  to  ine 


that  year!     "^"*""'"~  ^''^  """  "     '  P«n><>8e  .«  -  ^  kmdred  people,  and  also"  drew  attention 

GREECE,  a  kmgdom  in  Europe.     King,    : :  TI  ^,M^t 

George  I.,  second  son  of  the  King  of  Denmark,  t^^^r^^^^^^^i^^^lSl^fl^'^ 

bom  December  24, 1845 ;  elected  "  Kmg  of  the  ttotica  of  the  movement  of  ehSpplnip. 
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to  the  inequality  between  the  reyenne  and  ez-  old  style).    The  following  extraots  give  the 

penditare.  Greek  answer  to  the  fire  points  contained  in 

Soon  after  the  opening  of  the  Parliament,  the  Turkish  nltimatom : 

four  deputies  appeared  from  Crete,  asking  for  -,,     ^      ,        j    *v           *          *    v.  i.  .i. 

^A^i^ni^^  rv«  4>Kir».^„«.j  4.i»**  .»   I.<i«»i3^  ^r  The  five  demandfl,  the  aoooptanoe  of  whioh  the 

admission  on  the  ^ound  that  an  assembly  of  ^^^^^  p^rte  oonBideni  as  the  terms  of  the  oontinn.- 

delegates  m  (Jrete  had  declared  m  favor  of  an-  tion  of  peace  with  Greece,  are— flret,  to  dUband  im- 

nexation  to  the  United  States.     The  people  mediately  the  bands  of  volanteen  lately  organised 

of  Greece  showed  a  great  deal  of  sympatny  i^  different  parts  of  the  kingdom^  and  to  prevent  the 

with  this  demand,  but  the  ambassadors  of  fonnation  of  other  similar  bodies  m  ftitnre ;  serondly, 

♦kTlJr*     "^""""""J   ""*•    ~^~      1^^  .     .  \  the  disarmament  of  the  blockade-runners  Erosis, 

the  great  powers  of  Europe  strongly  protested  crote,  and  PanheUenion.  or  to  prohibit  their  entranoS 

against  their  admission,  and  the  Turkish  am-  into  Greek  ports ;  thirdly,  liberty  to  the  Cretan  refu- 

bassador  declared  that,  in   case  of  their  ad-  gees  to  return  to  their  oountiy,  and  also  to  give  them 

mission,  he  would  at  once  demand  his  pass-  effloacious  aid  and  protection;  fourthly,  thepunish- 

nAi^c      tUa   n^^^^^'^^-^4'   ^r  nm^^^^  ^IiArJi  ment  aooordinff  to  law  of  those  who  wore  guilty  of 

ports.     The  Government  of  Greece  yielded  ^^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^  Ottoman  militair  agents,  with 

to  this  pressure,  and  opposed  their  admts-  indemnification  to  the  victims;  fiftUy,  an  engage- 
sion;  and  the  Chamber,  by  a  large  mtuority,  ment  that  Greece  in  future  will  follow  a  conduct  ao- 
pronotmced  the  ministerial  declarations  satis-  cording  to  the  existing  treaties  and  international 
factory  rights. 
A.  X^  atr^x,  ^  T  i.1.  -&#  X  I'A  ff  Sespecting  the  first  and  second,  I  regret.  Monsieur 
On  the  2rth  of  June  the  Metropohtan  of  j^  MimstreTthat  I  have  no  otlir  ai^ents  than 
Athens  called  on  Mr.  Tuckerman,  the  minister  those  of  my  last  letter  to  convince  you  that  the  laws 
of  the  United  States  in  Greece,  to  thank  him,  of  the  country  will  not  permit  the  King's  Govern- 
in  the  name  of  the  Greek  clergy  and  nation,  P®'^*  ^  *?^^'%®  *^*  Uberties  of  its  subjects  in  the 
for  the  .ympthy  ,hown  in  ^e  Umted  State.  ZT^^r'^tr^T^'^eTr^^ 
With  the  cause  of  Crete.  The  Metropolitan  wars  that  have  had  phwe  in  our  time  in  Europe  and 
said :  "  As  one  of  the  men  of  our  gprand  struggle  America,  Greek  volunteers  entered  into  the  services 
commencing  in  1821,  and  whioh  continues  still,  of  the  various  combatants,  but  no  such  demand  was 
and  as  chief  of  the  HeUenio  clergy,  I  desire  to  •dd^ssed  to  us,  and  that  because  those  volunteers 
ATT^fM.  *r^  »*s«  *\.^  -^^^^^^^^..tiJLX^  f>.a.  ^A-*  *^*^  ^o'  themselves,  on  their  own  responsibOity, 
express  to  you,  the  representotive  of  the  great  ^^  co\iid  not  attach  imy  responsibility  to  the  King^s 

Amencan  nation,  the  gratitude  of  my  old  com-  Government.    We  have  not  done  to  you  in  this  any 

paaions  in  arms   belonging  to  the  orthodox  thing  new.    I  have  told  yon  repeatedly  that  during 

clergy,  and  that  of  the  whole  Greek  nation,  for  ^^^  ^'^  »!«"»  of  time  occupied  bv  the  Creton  revolu- 

aegre^fevorB  of  everr  kind  which,the  Amer-  '"^CB^^%o^'^^^''t^rtS^'^s 

lean  nation,  in  the  old  struggle  as  m  the  new  Government  was  powerless  before  the  laws  of  this 

one  m  Crete,  has  conferred,  and  yet  confers,  oountiy  against  such  arguments,  and  therefore  has 

opon  Eastern  Christians  who  fight  for  religion,  not  persisted  in  her  demands.    On  the  other  hand, 

country,  and  liberty.    I  pray  your  Excellency  ISJS?*!?"  Juive  gone  to  Crete  not  only  from  Greece. 

tnAAiiil^^fi,^  «.-^«I— j^«5^f^.««^-r^Axr.«^  «-«♦  ^ith  the  Greeks  went  Engbsh,  French,  Itahans, 

0  convey  the  expressions  of  our  profound  ^at-  Hungarians,  Americans,  andllontenegrins: 

itode  to  the  glorious  Amencan  nation,  and,  if  The  Eros'is,  the  Crete,  and  the  PanheUenion  are  not 
it  he  possible,  to  every  American  citizen,  and  blockade-runners  armed  in  our  ports,  they  are  steam- 
say  to  them  that  so  long  as  there  shall  be  ers  belonging  to  the  Hellenic  Steam  Wavijfation  Corn- 
Greeks  in  the  world,  the  feeling  of  HeUenio  f^^f ^l^^ ji'^^ PC^?^  S™1^nW?^*^n 
ir^ni^a  J.  ji  XI.  1  •  A  •  X*  insurgents,  and  at  the  same  tmie  are  employed  on 
gratitude  toward  the  glomus  American  nation  other  duties.  If  these  steamers-one  of  which  U 
^1  be  transmitted  from  generation  to  genera-  employed  on  a  regular  line  round  the  kingdom — are 
tion,  and  wiU  be  traced  in  indelible  characters  captured  whUe  running  the  blockade,  resisting  the 
on  the  hearts  of  Greeks.  The  Greek  clergy  will  Ottoman  CTuisers,  or  found  carrying  a  cargo  which  is 
evAFT\i.*».  *\^^  i?4-/^w.««i  4.^  i»M>««4-  »A«/.A  «»4  *v~/va  oonsidered  as  contraband  of  war,  she  may  be  seized 
wer  pray  the  Eternal  to  grant  peace  and  pros-  ^  ^  ^^^     j^    ^^  ^^^^^^  BcJx)rding  to  the  laws 

pentyto  the  world,  but  especially  to  the  na-  of  maritime  right. 

tlons  so  closely  united  by  benefits  and  by  grat-  No  law  of  this  kingdom  prevents  its  subjects  fbr- 

itude.     We  could  hardly  stand  in  our  great  nishin^r  a  blockaded  port  with  such  cargoes,  because 

struggle  without  the  favors  of  America;    but  ^«y  take  on  themselves  all  the  oonsequenoes  of  their 

for  American  kmdness  many  Cretan  widows  *°i  ^m  ignorant  if  the  above  steamers  are  armed,  but, 

anjl  orphans  must  have  perished  of  hunger  and  if  by  chance  they  are,  we  must  not  forget  that  all 

cold.    God  bless  the  Americans,  the  benefao-  steamers,  even  large  sailing-vessels,  ordinarily  carry 

tors.of  the  Christians  of  the  East !  "  »  ^^  «r^»»  *o  defend  themselves  in  case  of  need. 

uie  aid  which  Grecian  steamers,  notwithstand-  letter  on  the  number  of  the  Cretan  refugees  sent 

^  the  watchfulness  of  the  Turkish  fleet,  sue-  by  the  Ottoman  embassy  back  to  Crete,  and  the  i^ro- 

•^^ed  in  rendering  to  the  Cretans,  by  supply-  tectlon  fbimished  to  them  by  our  authorities.    If  it  is 

ioR  them  with  volnntaera  and  war  mAtariiilfl.  necessary  to  bring  forward  another  proof  of  the  good 

ken*  n^*  Jl  i  ^^  .   'i!^!?  "r  ♦         Daatenais,  ^g      ^tion  of  thS  King's  Govemmint  on  this  sub- 

jept  up  a  constant  irritation  between  the  Gov-  jecV,  I  would  add  that7even  after  the  said  letter,  and 

emments  of  Turkey  and  Greece.    On  the  11th  although  it  was  reported  eveiTwhere  that  the  Bub- 

01  December  (29th  of  November,  old  style)  the  lime  Porte  was  determined  to  mterrupt  its  relations 
Turkish  ambassador,  in  the  name  of  his  Gor-  ^^^1^  Greece,  more  than  two  hundred  Cretans  were 
eniment,  presented  an  ultimatum  (see  Txtbket).  jSyTIJoUstetiSn'*  **  ^^  ^""^  ^""^  ^'^^  ^'^^''''^ 
^e  Greek  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  P.  deferring  to  your  fourth  request,  the  King's  Gov- 
i^eiyanni,  replied  on  the  8d  of  December  (15th,  emmcnt  learns  with  surprise  that  crimes  were  com- 
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mitted  in  the  kingdom  aeiunst  Ottoman  Bubjects,  fihonld  have  suoh  in  reality-.   BatwealwayBrefleebed 

and  that  snoh  crimes  were  left  unpunished.  that  the  various  interests  of  boUi  countries  impos<:d 

We  repudiate  with  all  our  strength  such  an  aoeusa-  on  us  the  duty  of  preserving  amicable  and  har- 

tion.    Ii  you  mean  an  Albanian  soldier  who  was  monious  relations  witn  our  neiSibor. 

killed  in  a  dispute  by  another  Albanian,  while  pass-  Some  of  your  demands,  as  the  retmn  of  the  ref- 

ing  through  Sjra  last  year,  I  think  this  is  not  a  cause  ufees,  and  the  protection  of  the  Ottoman  subjeets  in 

that  will  justify  that  clause  of  the  ultimatum,  Greece,  and  the  preservation  of  the  neutrality  of  the 

Tou  know  perfectly  well  that  the  authorities  of  King's  Gk>vemment  in  the  struggle  of  the  Cretao?^ 

Syra  then  took,  without  loss  of  time,  the  necessary  were  never  the  subjects  of  discussion  or  hesitatk«Q 

steps  to  arrest  the  culprit,  but  that  he  escaped  to  for  the  Boyal  Government. 

Crete  immediately  after  committing  the  crime.    We  The  rest  are  based  only  on  indefinite  and  erroneous 

gave  you  then  every  information  regarding  both  this  suppositions,  which  become  by  themselves  uuae- 

affair  and  the  conduct  of  the  authorities,  and  there  is  ceptable. 

nothing  to  indicate,  in  the  documents  that  we  then  /^-D-e-c^xr  r^-rrrronTT  ^  xv.    i        _j.    *-t-i_    -c  -. 

exchanged,  that  the  authorities  neglected  their  duty.  irKJijJLJL  l^MUKOU,''  tne  largest  of  the  tast- 

Exoeptlog  this  crime^  which  was  committed  by  em  Churches.  Of  the  population  of  81,500,000 

one  Turkish  subject  against  another,  the  subjects  of  which  is  supposed  to  be  connected  with  the 

M^Kher  foJ^'Sre^  ^e^^mort^^pSrfeSt^s^^  ^^^^  Chopches,  fiiUy  74,000,000  belong  to  the 

This  pretext  is  as  surprising  as  the  other-name^i  ^^J^  P^?5^^  (**?  EAfl-raBN  OmmcHEs). 

certain  words  that  I  spoke  m  the  Chamber  respect-  ,  ^'^^  invitation  from  the  rope  to  the  Onental 

ing  the  steamer  Crete.                          ^  ^  bishops  to  take  part  in  the  coming  (Ecumenical 

I  am  ignorant  of  what  the  former  ministers  said,  Council,  met  with  a  decided  refill  on  the  part 

"''^^''^^hiTS^^''  must  be  given  on  ^eir  spoken  ^f  ^he  representative  of  the  Greek  ChnrcL 

words.   All  1  know  is,  that  the  present  Government,  rrn              >'t'*^**»«**T«  v*    «**«  v^*«^«.  ^vyuiuvu. 

desiring  to  preserve  amicable  relations  with  the  Sub-  i'*®  Patriarch  of  Constantmople  received  the 

lime  Porte,  has  given  proof  of  its  good  disposition.  Pope's  missive,  engrossed  on  a  sheet  of  gilt 

You  remember  how  firmly  we  opposed  the  proposi-  paper,  from  an    embassy  consisting  of   four 

tion  to  receive  Cretan  deputies  in  the  Chamber.  You  priests.      The  Patriarch  met  the  messemrere 

rrXPon"xSlSl«l!i5r''l"4gS^ir°tS  ^ith  Meadly  coj^idity,  and  w«  .dd^Sby 

you  in  conversation  that  I  had  not  the  slightest  hos-  <>^^  01  them  m  the  followmg  terms : 

tUe  feeling  against  the  Sublime  Porte ;  that  they  In  the  absence  of  Monsignor  Brunoni  (the  Bomsn 

were  the  expressions  of  our  opinions  on  the  proba-  Catholic  Archbishop  of  Constantinople),  we  come  to 

ble  solution  of  the  (question,  and  that  the  Hellenic  invite  your  Holiness  to  the  (Ecumenicai  Council  sp- 

Govemment  did  not  mtend  to  detach  Crete  by  force  pointed  to  be  held  in  Bome,  on  the  8th  of  December 

from  the  Ottoman  empire,  as  his  Bxcellenoy  Servet-  of  next  year,  and  with  reference  to  this  object  "ve 

Pacha  complained  in  one  of  his  dispatches  which  have  to  reauest  you  will  be  pleased  to  aooept  tliia 

you  read  to  me.                                          ^  written  invitation  of  which  we  are  the  beareiB. 

Lastly,  respecting  your  fifth  demand,  viz.,  the  en-  fPi.r»x-i-'Li.-        xii.         xv 

gagement  which  the  King's  Government  must  give  ^^^    Patriarch,    beckoning  to  them  to  be 

to  follow  in  future  a  conduct  in  accordance  with  the  seated  and  to  deposit  the  letters  on  the  table, 

treaties  and  the  right  of  nations,  I  confess,^  Mon-  addressed  them  as  follows : 

iiS^f  t^^^r'd?*'  ^  ^"^  """^  understand  the  mean-  j^  ^j^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  .^^^^^^^  ^^^.^ 

Iwish  to  know  "what  treaty  Greece  has  violated?  draw  thwr  intelligence  from  i^  ha^ 

I  do  not  spciS^Jy  longer  of  a^^^                 of  inter-  ^^^  *^®  Enoychcal  Invitation  of  His  Hobness  to 

national  lights,  /ecaufej  haye.alreSly  sufficiently  ^^^^^^t ^^^.^.^"^^J^^t.^^.^'^: 

scope  an( 
ciples  se 
pleasure 

If  we  except  the  various  difficulties  which  our  !^"S^i^?CZn^%nSS^^ 

subjects  ordinarily  meet  in  tiie  conduct  of  their  ^^ri5^''?.^L^?Sif?..^h^lS«?l           ,-?,^U  w 

affairs  in  th^oS^an  empire,  if  we  except  tiievio-  H^^^^  H^S^^Sunf ss'^^e^tt^^^^^ 

lh«^  ::^«^nX^H^L^^'S/[Lf  t^^v^.™^^^  vaSance  with  those  of  the  Ortiiodox  Eastern  ChLh 

tiiere  were  made  dunng  the  last  ten  yesrs  between  ^^  ground,  witii  sorrow,  but  in  aU  sinoeritv, 

wv^  I'S^lffi^'n?,^  ^T^i'^'r^irn.^''^^  ^^  compSled^to  dccUre  to'  your  Keveren<«tii-at 

which  desolates  our  provmces  ^  near  our  common  neither  can  accept  any  such  invitation,  nor  tiiis 

nni^-?i'  J^nSn  J^f^XhwJ'p.H^^  ^^^^  of  ^Holiuf  8S,  ^   Which  SrC    mtintcd  thC 

notwithstanding,  the  Subhme  Porte  lias  not  /et  de-  unvaiying  princip\es-prinoiples  directly  hos- 

nf^!^  "iL'^trni^*™!;*!^^^  taeto^e^to?the6ospel,as  jSotothe  dSetrinc 

«L!?J?®  TK?5.I!S«?^S?  nf  f  »fo^J?r5SS.«^?SI;  Of  ^^  CEcu^cnioal  SynodsW  of  the  holy  father*, 

emment.    The  greatest  i>art  of  the  correspondence  g.   ^^y^^^  |,y  a  similar  proceeding  &i  tiie  year 

of  the  foreign   office   with   the  imperial   legation  iq^  ^vSred  a  r^^ 

s;t^t ±M  tMsfm^i"  s^'^z  c."  th^  ch^rja^m'^if l'e^^^^ 

SL^J^®^T».''\.*^®  ^i'*'%^>.t^2'^Ta  .^Sfi*I?5  polluted  out  tiie  antagonism  which  exists  between  the 

frontiers,  to  the  brigands,  of  the  onmes  committed  ^^nets  of  Rome  anathose  handed  down  ^m  the 

^n^Ir  ^I25Tf^fi,«^r.^^^«r  nf  ^,«W  ZZof  ^<^^^^  fathers  and  tiie  Aposties,  and  which  was  not 

fS5h  ^wd  l^SLK^n  !JH?.^  ?LfS««  t^^i:\^  01^7  not  satisfactory,  but  a  cause  of  pwn  to  His  HoU- 

^AnIl^lnW}^^''L^SrfthTAtf^^^  aess.    And  how  ^atly  His  Holmws  was  tiiereby 

posed  on  the  Ottoman  empire  tiie  duty  of  employ-  „Iq^^  manifestly  appears  from  his  rejoinder. 

'a^"""^!.  "^^              ^^"'  "^*^                "^^^"^  ^AndsiDce  His  ^Holiness  does  not  appear  to  have 

rrS^S?!!'^-  •«r.^*.-««*-*?^^  -♦  n^«-♦««f:««T^^i.  a^^  receded  from  the  prindples  then  put  forwaid— nei- 

« J  H  r^a^t? JS  ti?«  .S^Jfln^^  S  rJ^^,w^rSl  PnJ^;  t^o'  ^^0  ^©1  tOiTOugh  G^d's  graoc,  Ireceded  from  cure, 

eral  times  invited  the  attention  of  the  Sublime  Porte  wherefore  we  neither  find  pleasure  in  becoming  Uie 

to  this,  but  his  observations  had  no  better  success.  w«*v*^wiv  fToix^*w    ^ ^^ 

From  this  simple  example  it  is  clear  that,  if  we  •  See Axthjaj*  Axaacxs  CrauarMmA^tot  1867,  for  the 

wished  to  accumulate  pretexts  against  the  Govern-  names  of  the  groups  into  which  the  Greek  Church  Is  di- 

ment  of  the  Sublime  Porte  to  justify  a  rupture,  we  vided,  aud  for  detuled  etatibtics. 
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instruments  of  oauBliig  fiwh  aonowB  to  him  iuele»i-  and  Unt  in  the  order  of  hiB  See— tooording  to  canon- 

I7;  nor  can  we  bring  onrselyee  to  tear  open  old  ical  right — ^to  address  a  separate  letter  to  eaohof  the 

voonds,  or  to  xesnsoitate  old  and  extinct  animosities  Patriarchs  of  the  East  and  their  Tespeotive  Sirnods : 

bj  discussions  and  ^^  strifes  of  words  "  which  termi-  not  that  he  should  dictate^  through  the  medium  of 

Mte,  for  the  greater  part,  in  alienation  and  hatred ;  encyclicals  and  of  the  pubhc  press,  as  lord  and  mas- 

whereas,  in  these  days,  if  ever,  both  parties  need  to  tor  of  all ;  but  as  a  brother — as  an  equal  in  rank  and 

cxeiciae  eyangelieal  and  mutual  chantr,  and  sym-  dignity — to  consult  his  brethren  whether  or  not  they 

pathj,  in  view  of  the  many  and  multiiorm  dangers  approyed  of  the  conyooation  of  a  Council,  and  the 

and  tnals  whioh  beset  the  Church  of  Christ.    A  com-  wMre  and  the  how  and  with  what  obfeeU, 

blned  and  haitnonious  synodical  action  is  not  possi-  Seeing  that  these  things  are  so,  either  do  you  recur 

ble,  where  there  is  no  standing-ground  in  a  oommu-  to  the  lessons  to  be  <&awn  from  history  and  the 

nLbf  of  prindples.  (Ecumenical  Councils,  that,  according  to  historical 

On  the  other  hand,  we  aie  of  opinion  that  the  most  precedents,  the  true  and  oiyinely-cemented  union, 

satisfactory  and  dispassionate  solution  of  questions  longed  for  by  all,  may  be  aooomplished ;  or,  onoe 

such  as  those  at  issue  Is  that  which  is  supplied  by  more,  we  must  seek  consolation  in  the  exercise  of 

history.    That  is  to  say,  inasmuch  as  a  Cnuroh  ex-  our  unoeasine  prayers  and  supplications  for  the  peace 

isted  ton  centuries  ago,  professing  the  same  doctrines  of  the  whole  world,  the  prosperity  of  the  Holy 

— iMth  in  the  East  and  West — ^in  the  elder  and  new  Churches  of  €k>d,  and  tor  the  union  of  the  whole 

Boime,  let  us  both  revert  to  this  Church,  and  let  us  body. 

ae«wnichof  us  two  have  made  additions  or  retrench-  Under  such  circumstances,  then,  we  are  grieved 

mcnts.    Let  additions  be  suppressed,  if  any  such  to  have  to  declare  to  you  that  we  regard  the  in- 

thoj  are,  and  wherever  they  exist.    Let  all  doctrines  vitation  as  superfluous  and  Aruitless,  as  well  as  the 

ih«  have  been  suppressed  be  revived,  ifany  such  there  missive  by  which  it  is  conveyed,  of  whioh  you  are 

are,  and  wherever  they  aie ;  then  shall  we,  one  and  the  bearers. 

^.^'l^^J^l  WcIth"ou!f  O^  ,  Tho  conversation  having  been  bropghtto  a 

which  the  Rome  of  later  ages,  deviating  more  and  close,  the  Patriarch  motioned  to  his  Vicar- 

more  widely,  i^pean  to  find  a  pleasure  m  enkrginff  General  to  take  np  the  letter  and  deliver  it  to 

the  gap  by  an  ever-vaiying  series  of  new  dogmas  and  those  who  brought  it,  who,  having  been  treated 

aoactments,  abhorrent  to  Divme  tradition.  ^ith  every  hospitable  and  friendly  attention, 

A  conversation  ensned  between  the  delegates  took  their  departure, 

of  the  Pope  and  the  Patriarch,  on  the  natare  The  Holy  Synod  of  St  Petersburg  also  re- 

and  power  of  (Eoumenical  OonnciLi,  in  the  oeived  a  formal  invitation  from  the  Pope,  and 

course  of  which  the  Patriarch  thus  expressed  prepared  a  reply  declining  the  invitation, 

his  views  with  regard  to  the  authorities  of  A  letter  from  Moscow  to  the  London  Ohureh 

councils  and  of  the  Pope  :  News  states  that  the  pastoral  letters  of  the  Paji- 

Aocording  to  us,  an  (Ecumenical  Synod,  the  Uni-  AngUcan  Synod  held  in  1867  were  received 

Tereal  Churoh,  genuine  CathoUcity,  are,  and  are  de-  with  profound  respect  and  unteigned  admiration 

fined  to  be,  that  holy  and  undeflledbody  in  which,  by  several  prelates  of  the  Russian  Church.    It 

independently  of  numerical  completeness,  is  em-  adds :  "  The  Reunion  School  at  Moscow,  well 


inch  choioh  up  to  the  close  of  the  first  eight  oentu-  preparation  of  a  common  basis  for  peace  nego- 

riei;  during  whioh  period,  the  fathers,  both  of  the  tiations." 

East  and  West,  and  the  seven  solely  (Ecumenical,  At  the    meeting  of   the  English    Ecutem 

':^^i^^^T^':Z^f^:&.r''^^  a««*  ^«fa«».n,  hdd  at  London  in  1868, 

same  Counrals,  and  those  same  venerable  Fathers  *"®  Arcnpriest  Popoti  mentioned  that  he  had 

whose  records  and  writings  are  known  and  read  of  been  authorized  by  the  Holy  Governing  Synod 

sll  meiij  who  have  become  the  sure  and  unerring  to  say  mass  occasionally  in  English,  in  order 

n'B  of  every  Christian,  of  every  Bishop  of  the  West  to  familiarize  Englishmen  with  the  Eastern 

tmg  for  and  searching  after  Evangelical  Truth,  '^                            ^ 

these  constitute  the  supreme  judicature  of  Christian  "^'  _      .     .,     ,,,t  i    «        •.«.            i. 

verity.    These  are  the  safe  way  on  which  we  may  ^^  Russia,  the  '^Holy  Synod''  is  speedmg  its 

meet  one  another  in  the  holy  embrace  of  doctrinal  new  authorized  Russian  version  of  the  Bible, 

union.    But  every  one  straying  from  this  beaten  Already  the  section  embracing  the  Old  Testa- 

Sf^igrpathr^^^qu^^^  ^^°,\if.  ^^^1^  finish^  and   simultaneously 

the  members  of  the  Orthodox  Churchf    ^  vith  this,  a  popular  edition  of  the  same  ver- 

Bat  if,  peichanoe,  certain  amon^   the  Western  sion,   accompanied  with  brief  notes  and  ex- 

biahops,  entertaining  doubts  resoecting  any  of  the  planations,  is  preparing.    It  was  reported  that 

articles  of  their  faith,  should  desire  to  assemble  geveral  persons,  male  and  female,  as  voluntary 

themselves  together,  let  them  so  assemble,  and  let  ««««♦„  «,«-«.  <iro4^»;knf:,«~  *^^^  dct^L  a.^,v.  i^^n^l 

them  examinelito  sich  matters  at  any  time,  if  they  ^^^^  were  distnbutmg  the  Bible  from  house 

ue  so  minded.    As  for  us,  we  are  harassed  by  no  to  uouse  m  Russia  under  encouraging  ciroum- 

doubts  resneoting  the  unchangeable  doctrines  accord-  stances.    A  religious  library  recently  estab- 

mg  to  godliness  handed  down  to  us  by  our  fore-  lished  had  been  furnished  with  three  thousand 

A^:  moreover,  O  venemble  abWs !  adverting  to  ^T^  ^/^^^^  ^^  ^}^  bishop,  and  the  priests 

thesullject  of  (Ecumenical  CouncUs.  it  does  not,  to  a  ^f  one  town  were  proposmg  to  hire  a  colpor- 

oertainty,  escape   your   memory  that  (Ecumenical  teur  to  place  a  copy  in  every  house. 

Coundls  have  oeen  wont  to  be  assembled  with  ob-  The  Greek  Church  of  Russia,  in  1868,  lost 

jervMicM  very  diiferent  from  those  now  promulgated  one  of  its  most  distinguished  bishops,  by  the 

VthFm'S^'bily  Pope  of  Rome  had  admowk^^^^  death  of  Archbishop  Philarete  of  Moscow.    On 

the  apostolical  equality  of  dignity  and  brotherhood,  "^^  successor,  a  bt  Petersburg  paper  gives  the 

U  behoved  him  as  an  equal  in  dignity  among  equals,  following  information : 
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Tho  official  appointment  of  Mgr.  Innocent,  Arch-  GREENE,  Albkbx  GoRTOir,  a  jurist,  poet, 

bUhop  of  Kjuntcfiatka,  to  the  dignity  of  Pnmate  of  ^nd  bibliophile  of  Rhode  Island,  born  in  Proyi- 

MoBoow,  in  the  room  of  the  late  venerable  Fhilarete,  j^_^^  -p  f    ir^-kwr.own.  i  a  i  ano.  AirJ\  ;«i  n-*-*^ 

is  annoiiioed.    The  new  archbishop,  who  was  but  a  ?®°f  ®'^?:  I-j/ebroary  l^,  1802 ;  died  id  Clere- 

simple  priest  thuty-flve  years  ago,  had  devoted  him-  land,  Uhio,  January  8,  1868.     He  was  a  child 

sell  to  the  holy  mission  of  oonvertins  to  Christianity  of  great  intellectnal  promise,  and,  after  enjoy- 

the  idolatrous  population  of  that  Asiatic  oountiy,  ing  the  best  school  advantages  of  his  native 

and  by  his  untiring  ce^  «id  ^oquent  hmguage  ob-  ^j^y  graduated  from  Brown  University  in  the 

tamed  results  so  important  that  m  a  few  years  there      i  *" '^  ^  ^  oo a  /i.*v^ ^f     •  v* 

arose  a  necessity  to  raise  Kamtohatka  into  a  new  class  of  1820,  at  the  age  of  eighteen  years, 

diocese.     The  worthy  missionary,  who  was  then  While  in  college,  and  but  sixteen  years  of  age, 

named  Jean  Veniaminof,  was  married,  and  the  father  he  wrote  a  ballad  which,  from  its  pathos,  quiunt* 

of  several  children.    He  repaired  to  Moscow  to  lay  ^ess,  and  genuine  humor,  has  become  a  dasaic. 

news  of  the  unexpected  death  of  nis  wife,  whom  he  ^nmes  is  dead,  that  good  old  man."    boon 

had  left  in  good  health.  -  Having  thus  become  a  after  leaving  college,  he  entered  the  office  of 

widower,  he  was  in  the  condition  required  for  the  the  late  John  Whipple,  and  was  admitted  to 

episcopacy,  and  MgT.  PlnJarete  did  not  hesitate  to  ^^^  Providence  bar  in  1823.     In  Jnne,  1882, 

confer  on  him  the  digmtyto  which,  in  no  circum-    v^ v  ^    i-^^*i,*/i^ ^n    L^D 

stances,  would  his  modesty  have  ilowed  him  to  he  WM  chosen  clerk  of  the  Common  Oomcfl  of 
pretend.  Madame  Potemkm,  who  is  always  ready  the  city,  and  held  that  office  for  thirty-five 
when  there  is  a  work  of  chantv  to  perform,  uhder-  years.  He  was  also  chosen  at  the  same  time 
took  to  bring  up  the  missionaiy^s  daughters,  educate  clerk  of  the  Municipal  Court  (the  Probate 
Xi  Sei  ?Se'i'SL.&&ho^SSeT&  Oonrt  of  Providence)  aad  retained  that  p^^^^ 
nocent,  and  returned  to  Kamtohatka,  where  he  exer-  t"l  18p7,  when  he  resigned,  and  the  next  year 
cised  his  apostolic  zeal  for  thirty  years.  For  some  was  chosen  judge  of  the  same  court,  and  con* 
years  past  ne  had  become  archbishop,  and  has  now  tinned  to  preside  over  it  till  March,  1867,  when 
tiSS?  w'SSrah*  *^o  highest  functions  m  the  eodesiaa-  ^  consequence  of  failing  health  he  resigned.  He 
hierarchy.  ^^  remarkable  for  the  deamess  of  his  legal 
In  Turkey,  the  Greek  Churches  of  Bulgaria  perceptions,  and  his  ability  to  put  his  ideas  on 
continued  their  struggle  for  the  organization  these  subjects  into  the  most  practical  and  per- 
of  a  National  Bulgarian  Church,  and  the  Turk-  feet  language.  The  school  system  of  Prori- 
ish  Government  encouraged  the  hope  that  deuce,  and  the  law  on  which  it  was  based,  botli 
their  demands  would  be  complied  with  in  the  as  nearly  perfect  in  their  way  as  any  in  the 
course  of  the  year  1869.  country,  were  drawn  up  by  him  without  coo- 
In  October,  the  Patriarch  of  Constantinople  suiting  any  precedents  or  analogies.  But,  while 
addressed  a  letter  to  the  Minister  of  Foreign  he  was  an  able  and  strictly  upright  judge,  h» 
Affairs  on  the  subject  of  the  Roumanian  con-  reputation  must  rest  largely  upon  his  literary 
vents,  in  which,  after  giving  an  historical  sketch  character.  His  extreme  modesty  and  reticence 
of  the  question,  he  enters  an  energetical  pro-  led  him  to  be  more  chary  of  the  publication 
test  agaiust  the  sale  of  the  property,  which  of  his  poems  than  could  have,  been  desired. 
had  already  begun.  A  European  commission  Those  which  saw  the  light  were  marked  by  s 
on  this  subject  which  had  held,  during  ten  delicacy  of  wit,  a  refinement  of  taste,  a  coin- 
months,  sessioDs  in  Constantinople,  had  ceased  pleteness  of  finish,  and  a  thorough  mastery  of 
its  labors  when  Prince  Cousa  was  dethroned,  language,  which  challenged  admiration.  "  The 
The  Patriarch  demanded  that,  as  a  large  Baron's  Last  Banquet "  has  been  pronounced  bj 

Eortion  of  the  property  had  passed  into  other  able  critics  one  of  the  finest  poems  in  the  Eng- 
ands,  proper  measures  be  adopted  to  protect  lish  language.  ^*  To  the  Weathercock  on  onr 
the  interests  of  the  Church.  Steeple  "  is  replete  with  grace  and  wit;  and 
In  Prussia,  a  number  of  Greek  dissenters,  "  The  Militia  Training "  is  a  curiosity  in  litera- 
living  in  the  district  of  Gumbinnen,  had  in  ture  and  artistic  marshalling  of  provincialissu. 
1867  joined  the  "  Orthodox  Union  Church,"  In  1888,  Mr.  Greene  commenced  the  publication 
which  is  in  communion  with  the  state  Church  and  editorship  of  the  Literary  Journal,  a  most 
of  Russia.  Some  of  them  emigrated  to  Bus-  admirable  newspaper,  which,  though  continued 
sian  Poland,  where  the  Government  supplied  but  for  a  year,  has  ever  since  formed  one  of 
them  with  land.  The  chief  instrument  in  the  literary  traditions  of  Providence.  He  was 
bringing  about  this  change  of  creed  was  a  very  fond  of  historical  studies,  and  had  been 
travelling  preacher,  named  Paul  the  Prussian.  President  of  the  Rhode  Island  Historical  So- 
A  theological  paner  edited  by  Paul,  and  called  oiety  since  1864.  He  was  an  ardent  lover  of 
The  Truth,  whicn  had  heretofore  been  print-  books,  and  had  accumulated  one  of  the  largest 
ed  at  Johannisburg  in  Prussia,  and  had  been  private  libraries  in  the  country,  numbering  over 
forbidden  in  Russia,  was,  in  1868,  with  the  20,000  volumes.  This  library  was  very  coin- 
permission  of  the  Russian  Government,  trans-  plete  in  many  departments,  especially  in  i^ 
ferred  to  Pskof.  in  Russia,  which  is  the  centre  collection  of  American  poets,  and  of  tho  old 
of  a  large  population  of  Greek  schismatics.  It  English  poets  and  dramatists.  His  collection 
is  now  edited  by  Golubo^  an  adherent  of  of  pamphlets  was  very  large,  and  many  of 
PauL  them  were  of  extreme  rarity  and  value. 
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HALL,  Jaiges,  aa  American  lawyer,  editor, 
athor,  and  banker,  bom  in  Pbiladelpbia,  Au~ 
Qst  19, 1793 ;  died  at  bis  residence  near  Loye- 
md,  one  of  the  sabnrbe  of  Cincinnati,  Jvlj  5, 
868.    He  was  a  soldier  in  the  War  of  1812, 
iid  participated  in  the  battle  of  Londy's  Lane 
nd  in  the  siege  of  Fort  Erie.    Subsequently 
le  joined  the  navy,  accompanied  Deoator's 
qaadron  against  the  Algerines,  and  einoyed  a 
raise  in  the  Mediterranean,    In  1816  his  vee- 
el  retomed  to  the  United  States,  and  he  was 
tadoned  at  Newport,  B.  L    In  1818  he  re- 
igned his  position  and  entered  npon  the  stndy 
»f  law  at  Pittsburgh.  Li  1820  Mr.  Mall  removed 
0  Shawneetown,  HI.,  and  began  the  practice 
)f  his  profession.    He  soon  thereafter  began 
k  series  of  ^^  Letters  from  the  West,"  which 
rere  published  in  Ths  Porifolio  at  Philadel- 
phia, at  that  time  nnder  the  editorial  ^charge 
&f  his  brother,  Harrison  HalL    These  letters, 
li&oat  his  knowledge,  were  collected  and  pub- 
lished in  England.    About  the  same  time  he 
became  the  editor  of  the  IllinoU  Oagette,    He 
vas  appointed  cirotdt  attorney  for  ten  counties, 
ffld  filled  this  office  four  years,  when  he  was 
chosen  jndge  of  the  same  circuit.    He  contin- 
Qfid  these  duties  four  years,  when  his  office  was 
abolished  by  a  change  in  the  judiciary  system 
of  the  State.     Subsequently  he  held  for  four 
jeara  the  office  of  State  Treasurer  of  lUmois. 
Dnring  this  period  he  continued  his  literary 
labors,  editing  the  Ulifuni  InUlligeneer,  writ- 
ing letters  to  Ths  FortfoliOj  and  poems  and 
sketches  for  Fliiit's  Western  Bevi&w,  at  Oincin- 
nati,  over  the  sigaatnre  of  Orlando.    In  1829, 
hecompiled  "  The  Western  Souvenir,"  a  Ohrist- 
^  and  New-Year's  Gift,  the  first  annual  of 
^eWest.  This  wasaneatly-Drintedl8moyol- 
^  oontaioing  three  hundred  and  twenty-four 
Mes.    The  Jllinais  Magazine  was  started  in 
Vandalia,  in  December,  1830.   It  was  a  month- 
y  octavo  of  forty-eight  pages,  and  was  pub- 
i^^hed  two  years.    Among  its  contributors  were 
|Q6  Bev.  James  H.  Perkins  and  Salmon  P. 
Chase,  but  the  editor  was  the  chief  writer.   In 
1833  Judge  HaU  removed  to  Cincinnati.    The 
Mnoi»  Magaeine  was  discontinued,  and  the 
^e»t0m  MonOdy  established.    This  had  years 
w  prosperity.    It  was  conducted  by  the  Judge 
^til  1837,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  James 
^  Fry.    In  1886  Judge  Hall  was  elected 
cashier  of  the  Commercial  Bank  of  Cincinnati, 
wd  from  this  time  forward  he  became  closely 
M«ntified  with  the  business  and  financial  inter- 
ests of  that  city.    In  1863  he  was  chosen  pres- 
w  of  the  bank,  a  position  which  he  held 
yjitil  the  institution  was  converted  into  the 
^ODMnercial  National  Bank,  in    1865.     But 
^nue  Judge  Hall  was  a  successful  banker,  it 
jaa  rather  in  the  literary  field  that  he  won  his 
<ii3tmction.    His  labors  in  this  field  were  com- 
ToL.  vm,— 2S     A 


prised  in  sixteen  volumes :  ^^  Legends  of  the 
West,'*  1882;  '<  The  Soldier's  Bride,  and  other 
Tales,"  1832 ;  «'The  Harpies'  Head,  a  Legend  of 
Kentucky,"  1888 ;  ''  Sketches  of  the  West,"  two 
volumes,  1885;  ''Tales  of  the  Border,"  1835; 
"  Statistics  of  the  West,"  1886 ;  "  Notes  on 
the  Western  States,"  1888;  ''Life  of  General 
Harrison,"  1836;  "History  of  the  Indian 
Tribes,"  three  volumes,  1838 ;  '*  The  Wilder- 
ness and  the  War-Path,"  1845 ;  "  Anniversary 
Address  before  the  Mercantile  Library  Associa- 
tion of  Cincinnati,"  1846 ;  "  Life  of  Thomas 
Posey,  Governor  of  Indiana;"  and"Bomanoe 
of  Western  History,"  185T. 

HALL,  Hon.  Willib,  an  eminent  lawyer  and 
politioan  of  New  York,  bom  in  Granville,  N.  Y., 
April  1,  1801 ;  died  in  New  York  City  of  con- 
gestion of  the  brain,  induced  by  the  heat,  July 
14, 1868.  He  was  a  graduate  of  Yale  College 
in  the  class  of  1824.  He  studied  law  at  New 
York  City  and  Litchfield,  Conn. ;  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  in  1827,  and  practised  in  Mobile 
four  and  a  Ualf  years.  In  1831  he  returned  to 
New  York,  and  continued  in  practice  until 
1888.  In  1837  he  was  made  a  member  of  the 
Assembly;  in  1838  he  was  made  Attorney- 
General  of  the  State  by  the  Legislature,  and 
moved  to  Albany,  filling  this  office  for  one  year, 
the  period  of  the  ascendency  of  the  Whig  party. 
He  was  also  for  a  time  a  lecturer  in  the  Law 
School  at  Saratoga.  In  1842  he  was  again 
elected  to  the  Assembly,  but  the  next  year  had 
an  attack  of  paralysis,  from  which  he  never 
fully  recovered.  After  foreign  travel,  he  re- 
sumed practice  in  New  York.  In  1848  he  was 
one  of  the  few  who  opposed  the  nomination 
of  General  Taylor  as  the  Whig  candidate 
for  the  presidency,  and  endeavored  to  bring 
forward  the  name  of  Henry  Clay.  After  the 
failure  of  the  effort,  Mr.  Hall  supported  Van 
Buren  and  Adams,  and  this  concluded  his 
connection  with  political  affairs.  Retiring  from 
professional  and  political  life,  he  devoted  his 
latter  years  to  his  personal  and  domestic  affairs. 
He  was  very  courteous  in  his  manners  and 
made  many  warm  friends. 

HALPINE,  Brevet  M^jor-General  Chabues 
G.,  a  poet,  scholar,  editor,  author,  soldier,  and 
politician,  bom  at  Gldcastle,  County  of  Meath, 
Ireland,  November,  1820 ;  died  in  New  York 
City  August  3,  1868.  He  was  of  an  old  and 
excellent  family,  his  ancestors  having  resided 
for  many  generations  in  the  County  of  Louth. 
His  father,  Rev.  Nicholas  Halpine,  was  a  cler- 
gyman of  the  Irish  Established  Church,  and 
distinguished  both  as  a  scholar  and  writer, 
and  from  1840  till  his  death  was  editor  of  the 
Dublin  Eoening  MaiL,  the  leading  paper  of  that 
city  in  the  Protestant  interest.  His  son  Charles 
was  carefhlly  trained  by  his  father,  entered 
Trinity  College,  Dublin,  at  the  earliest  age  at 
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which  he  could  be  admitted,  and  graduated  to  a  first  lieutenancy,  and  served  faithfollf 

with  all  the  honors  of  his  class,  we  believe,  in  daring   the   three   months  which  followdi 

1846.     He  at  first  attempted  the  study  of  When  the  regiment  was  ordered  to  retain. 

medicine,  but,  disliking  it,  turned  his  attention  Lieutenant  Halpine  was  transferred  to  Genen! 

to  the  law,  meantime  writing  for  the  press.  Hunter's  staff  as  assistant  a^utant-g^enl, 

His  father's  death,  which  occurred  without  with  staff-rank  of  nujor,  and  soon  after  ae- 

premonition,  left  the  family  dependent,  and  oompanied  the  general  to  Missouri  to  r^ere 

Charles  did  not  add  greatly  to  their  immediate  Fremont.    In  his  new  position,  Mtgor  Halpine 

resources  by  marrying  at  the  age  of  nineteen  speedily   made   himself  thoroughly  famjlitr 

a  young  lady  without  fortune,  but  one  who  with  aJl  the  duties  pertaining  to  it,  and  re-l 

proved  in  all  their  subsequent  life  a  true  help-  oeived  the  commendation  of  ofiBcers  who  had! 

meet    The  young  scholar  found  employment  graduated  at  West  Point  as  one  of  the  ItA 

in  connection  with  the  Irish  press,  and  his  executive  ofiBcers  of  his  grade  in  the  amj. 

versatile  talents  were  beginning  to  win  him  When  GeneraJ   Hunter  was   sent  to  Hiltoo 

some  reputation  in  England,  when  in  1852  he  Head  to  succeed  the  lamented  Mitchel,  HiLipise 

determined  to  emigrate  to  America.    He  land-  accompanied  him  again  as  assistant  adjutanti 

ed  in  New  York  in  the  summer  of  1852,  nearly  general.     While  here  he  published  his  f  mi 

twenty-three  years  of  age,  with  a  wife  and  one  war-songs  under  the  nam  de  plume  of  "  Prirato 

child,  and  witii  hardly  an  acquaintance  on  this  Miles  O'Reilly,"  of  the  Forty-seventh  Ker 

side  of  the  Atlantic.    He  soon  found  his  way  York.     These  songs  were  adinirable  in  theiri 

to  the  N.  Y.  ITerald,  for  which  he  continued  to  way,  and  some  became  great  favorites  witb 

be  for  many  years  a  contributor,  and  in  a  few  the  army.  One  of  the  best  of  the  " Miles  O'Reil-j 

months  had  a  connection  with  at  least  half  a  ly  "  papers,  written,  we  believe,  in  the  aataMJ 

dozen  daily  and  weekly  periodicals.   As  a  trans-  of  1868,  was  a  humorous  report  of  a  disne^ 

lator  of  the  Continental  languages  he  was  em-  supposed  to  have  been  given  to  Private  Kileii 

ployed  by  one  paper,  while  for  another  he  dis-  O'Reilly  at  Delmonico's,  in  which  the  gsIlBOii 

cussed  in  a  masterly  manner  leading  general  and  private,  somewhat  enlivened   by  the  panch, 

local  political  questions  of  the  day,  and  at  the  gives  an  account  alternately  in  prose  and  Ter»j 

same  time  he  would  prepare  a  severe  criticism  of  his  visit  to  Washington,  his  interview  witlt 

on  some  professional  subject  for  a  monthly,  and  the  President  and  Cabinet,  and  their  and  bis 

then  turn  his  attention  to  a  pathetic  poem  or  opinions  of  matters  at  home  and  abroad.  So 

rollicking  song  for  one  weekly,  while  for  an-  particular  and  graphic  was  tihis,  that  manj 

other  he  would  illustrate  its  columns  with  a  supposed  it  was  a  description  of  a  real  oocpr- 

stirring  story  founded  on  some  legend  or  his-  rence.    He  was  subsequently  for  a  time  assist- 

torical  statement.  ant  adjutant-general  on  General  Halleck'sstsC 

In  1856  he  removed  to  Boston,  where  he  with  the  rank  of  colonel,  and  accompani^ 

became  assistant  editor  to  the  Post,    His  pen  his  old  commander,  General  Hunter,  in  hi^ 

was  at  09ce  felt  as  a  humorous  and  descriptive  expedition  to  the  Shenandoah  Valley  in  tb^ 

one.    His  relations  with  the  Post  were  of  the  spring  of  1864.     This  expedition  was  not  soci 

most  pleasant  character.    After  a  time,  in  con-  cessfnl,  and  Halpine  returned  to  Washington. 

nection  with  B.  P.  Bhillaber  ("  Mrs.  Parting-  where  he  was  made  brigadier-general  of  vw- 

ton")  and  Dr.  Shepley,  he  started  a  humorous  unteers  and  mi^or  in  the  regular  annj,  but, 

paper,  The  Carpet  Bag,  which  was  a  success  wearying  of  inactivity,  he  resigned  both  com- 

in  every  way  except  financially.     Disgusted  missions,  and,  greatly  to  the  regret  of  the  ^tf 

that  so  meritorious  a  periodical  was  not  better  Department,  which  complimented  him  iritb 

appreciated,  Halpine  returned  to  New  York,  the  brevet  rank  of  mijor-genen&l  of  Tohm- 

and,  keeping  up  nis  relations  with  the  Boston  teers,  he  left  the  service  and  returned  to  'S^w 

Foet^  wrote  also  for  the  New  York  Herald,  and  York.    Here  he  soon  became  editor  of  pf 

was  for  a  time  associate  editor  of  th&  Timee,  Oitieen,  at  first  under  the  Citizens'  Aasociatioo- 

In  1857  he  became  the  principal  editor  and  and  in  June,  1866,  he  became  its  proprietor. 

part  proprietor  of  the  Leader^  which  rapidly  He  supported  Mr.  Uncoln's  reflection  in  the 

mcreased  in  circulation  under  his   manage-  autumn  of  1864,  and  during  that  year  tvo 

ment.     He  had  written  previously  the  cele-  volumes,  one  of  his  humorous  writings  under 

brated  Nicaragua  correspondence  of  the  Times  ths  name  of  Miles  O'Reilly,  and  the  other  of 

at  the  time  of  Walker's  expedition,  and  had  some  of  his  war-songs  and  humorons  ^^J^ 

been  its  Washington  correspondent.    For  the  were  publi^ed.    In  the  autumn  of  1B65  ae 

Tribune  he  had  written  considerable  poetry,  was  elected,  by  a  coalition  of  Republicans  ana 

among  other  pieces  the  famous  one  *^Tear  the  Democratic  Union,  Register  of  the  Coontr 

down  thefiauntmg  lie,"  which,  since  his  death,  of  New  York.     He  was  constantly  engi^ 

has  been  claimed  by  another,  who  would  hard-  however,  in  writing  for  the  press,  wi^^^^^Jj^^ 

ly  have  ventured  upon  such  a  step  during  his  tasked  brain  and  his  convivial  habits  prohaDi} 

life,    At  this  time  also  he  published  a  volume  induced  the  neuralgic  affection,  to  overcome 

>entitied    "  Poems    by  the    Letter   H."      In  which,    he   inadvertentiy  took  too  large  a 

April,  1861,  at  the  first  call  of  the  President  dose  of  chloroform,  which  caused  his  deatb. 
for  troops,  Mr.  Halpine  enlisted  in  the  Sixty-        HAMBURG,  a  free  city  of  the  North•w^ 

Jiinth  regiment  N.  Y.  S.  M.,  was  promoted  man  Confederation.    Area,  156  square  mweS' 
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wpolation in  1867, 805,196.  The  "budget^*  for 
868  estimates  the  receipts  at  11,999,450  marks 
iarrent,  and  the  expenditures  at  18,574,450 
Qarks  carrent  The  public  debt,  on  December 
11, 1866,  amannted  to  64,037,746  marks  banco 
1  mark  banco  equal  to  34i  cents ;  1  mark  cur* 
-ent  equal  to  27f  cents).  Total  imports  bj  sea, 
187,871,600 ;  total  imports  hj  land  and  river 
Elbe),  891,216410 ;  total  imports  15 j  land  and 
lea  in  1866,  779,088,010,  against  771,668,880  in 
1865.  The  exports  of  Hamburg  cannot  be  as- 
sertained,  as,  since  1857,  no  statement  of  ex- 
[wrts  bas  been  made.  The  movement  of  trans- 
Qsarme  shipping,  in  1867,  was  as  foUows :  en- 
tered, 5,055  vessels,  together  of  954,055  lasts ; 
cleared  5,071  vessels,  together  of  956,875  lasts 
(1  last  4,000  pounds).  The  merchant  navj  con- 
Bsted,  at  the  end  of  the  year  1867,  of  487  sailing- 
Tessela,  together  of  122,104  lasts.  The  contin- 
gent fiimished  bj  Hamburg  to  the  North-G^er- 
nm  armj  consists  of  2, 168  men.  According  to  a 
nulitary  convention  concluded  with  Prussia  on 
Jvlj  28, 1867,  the  troops  of  Hamburg  were 
discharged  on  October  1,  1867,  and  Hamburg 
vas  occupied  by  a  Prussian  garrison,  whiclj  all 
those  liable  to  military  service  will  join. 

The  statistics  of  emigration  from  the  port  of 
Hamburg,  from  1846  to  1867,  are  as  follows : 


TCABS. 


1867 

\m 

186V66aimU  averse. 
1856-'60  »» 

18.51-'55  *• 


Total  of 
bitgim&U. 

DIrwtftom 
Hamlmiy. 

42,889 

88,214 

44,780 
25,419 
21,405 

89,040 
22,802 
19,984 

28,087 
6,424 

20,261 
6,424 

V«m1«. 

98 

97 

82 
100 
185 
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HAWKS,  Rt  Eev.  Oioebo  Stanley,  D.  D., 
LLD.,  Bishop  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Chnreb  for  Uie  the  diocese  of  Missouri,  bom  in 
Newbern,  North  Carolina,  May  26, 1812 ;  died 
in  St  Loais,  Mo.,  April  19,  1868.  Dr.  Hawks 
was  of  British  ancestry,  his  father  being  an 
uiglishmau,  and  his  mother  a  native  of  Ireland. 
He  was  the  youngest  of  nine  children,  and  was 
brought  up  and  educated  by  his  brother,  the 
m  Rev.  Francis  L.  Hawks,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.  He 
was  ordained  a  priest  and  cMedi  to  the  rector- 
ship of  Trinity  Church,  BuflGalo,  in  1836,  and 
remained  there  till  1843,  when  he  accepted  a 
«all  to  Christ  Church,  St  Louis,  and  in  1844 
was  elected  and  consecrated  bishop  of  the  dio- 
<^.  This  position  he  filled  with  signal  ability 
Jiid  devotion  for  twenty-four  years,  admired 
for  his  energy,  his  devotion,  and  his  strong  sym- 
pathies, and  honored  and  esteemed  for  his  oour- 
^  his  hamanity,  and  his  social  virtues.  In 
1849,  when  the  cholera  made  such  fearful  rav- 
S^  in  St.  Louis,  the  bishop  was  untiring  in 
a»s  devotion  to  the  suffering,  regardless  of  per- 
sonal sacrifice  and  exposure,  and  attended  to 
tne  physical  as  well  as  spiritual  wants  of  the 
^ctims  of  the  disease.    As  a  token  of  their 


estate  in  Paul  Street  in  which  he  subsequently 
resided.  Soon  after  his  return  from  the  Pan- 
Anglican  synod,  he  had  a  paralytic  attack,  and 
had  been  for  a  year  past  conscious  of  his  ap- 
proaching decease. 

HATTI,  a  republic  in  the  West  Indies,  con- 
stituting the  French-spealdng  portion  of  the 
Island  of  San  Domingo.  Area,  10,205  square 
miles;  population,  572,000.  The  capital,  Fort- 
au-Prince,  has  21,000  inhabitants.  The  Presi- 
dent of  the  Republic,  Silvain  Salnave,  was 
elected  on  June  16, 1867,  for  the  term  of  four 
years.  The  public  revenues  in  1864  amounted 
to  41,082,802  Haytien  dollars,  and  the  expendi- 
tures to  84,977,687  Hffvtien  dollars;  surplus 
of  receipts,  6,064,615  Haytien  dollars  (10.83 
Haytien  doUars  paper  money  were,  in  1863, 
equal  to  one  doUar  in  gold). 

Public  debt  in  1864,  9,847,288  piastres  fortes 
(1  piastre  forte,  in  1868,  equal  to  12.25  Haytien 

S paper]  dollars).  A  detailed  report  on  the 
[nonces  of  Hayti  was  presented  to  President 
Salnave,  in  October,  by  Mr.  Tate,  the  new 
Minister  of  Finance.  The  chief  measures 
which  the  new  minister  resorted  to,  to  relieve 
the  embarrassed  condition  of  the  finances,  were 
a  forced  loan  of  $70,000,  and  the  establishment 
of  a  complete  monopoly  of  coffee.  They  en- 
abled him  to  remit  $20,000  (gold)  to  the  Hay- 
tien minister  at  Paris,  to  relieve  tne  embarrass- 
ments in  which  that  functionary  was  placed 
for  want  of  means  to  pay  the  accruing  Intelsat 
on  the  French  debt.  He  also  pud  $20,000 
for  the  Haytien  war-vessel,  Triut  d'Union, 
and  managed  to  liquidate  several  heavy  over- 
due demands  for  munitions  of  war  supplied 
to  the  Haytien  Government  by  mercantile 
houses  at  Port-au-Prince,  besides  meeting  the 
current  expenses  of  the  military  and  naval 
service. 

The  monopoly  of  coffee  was  declared  to  be  a 
temporary  measure,  rendered  necessary  by  the 
urgent  wants  of  the  Treasury  to  meet  the  ex- 
penses of  the  war.  According  to  the  regula- 
tions for  the  purchase  of  coffee  exclusively  by 
the  Government,  all  coffee  brought  into  the 
towns  was  to  be  deposited  at  a  place  selected  by 
the  authorities,  and  was  to  be  careftilly  weighed 
and  pud  for  according  to  quality,  the  scale  of 
prices  to  be  fixed  on  Monday  of  every  week  by 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

The  civil  war  which  was  raging  in  Hayti  at 
the  close  of  the  year  1867  continued  through- 
out the  year  without  a  day's  interruption.  The 
details  of  this  confiict  present  no  historical  in- 
terest The  two  principal  parties  waging  war 
against  each  other  are  Known  by  the  titles  of 
"Lizards"  and  "Cacos."  The  first  support 
Salnave,  while  the  second  bitterly  oppose  him. 
These  names,  according  to  the  correspondent 
to  a  New  York  paper,  originated  durmg  the 
camiviJ  a  few  years  back,  when  politics  found 
vent  in  songs  to  the  beat  of  the  drum.  The 
worldngmen  were  compared  in  one  of  the 
songs  U>  lizards,  which  may  dimb  up  to  any 
position,  while  the  higher-class  party  (chiefly 
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peasanta,  land  proprietors,  etc.)  found  vent  for  their  inflaence  with  th^  people  in  the  interests 
the  declaration  of  their  sentiments  in  the  same  of  order  and  peace  in  die  Kepnblic,  and  especiallj 
homorons  way,  styling  themselves  "Oacos,"  to  remember  the  Pre^dent  in  all  the  prajen 
after  a  black  parrot  that  feeds  upon  lizards.  (A  of  the  Ohnrch  used  by  them.  Thej  are  to  be 
different  acconnt  of  the  name  and  the  charac-  asked  to  remind  the  people  that  "  the  powers 
ter  of  the  *^  Oaoos  "  is  given  below  in  t(ie  bio-  that  be  are  ordained  of  God  "  for* the  "pnni^ 
graphical  sketch  of  Balnave.)  The  ^^  Piquets,"  ment  of  evil-doers  and  for  the  praise  of  them 
who  are  also  frequently  mentioned  in  the  ac-  that  do  well,"  and  to  give  prominence  in  thtir 
coimts  of  the  civil  war,  as  firm  supporters  of  preaching  to  those  divine  truths  of  ChristianitT 
Salnave,  are  said  to  be  the  semi-savages  of  the  which  are  the  surest  basis  of  aU  virtue,  whether 
woods  of  the  interior.  private  or  public.  The  Government  hopes, 
In  July,  President  Sahiave  issued  a  procla-  says  the  Secretary,  that  the  word  of  God,  faith- 
mation  to  the  Haytiens,  reviewing  and  de-  fiJly  preached  to  tiie  Haytien  people,  will  in- 
fending  his  course  of  action  in  the  past.  As  to  spire  them  with  a  holy  love  of  countrv,  and 
the  charge  that  he  had  made  himself  dicta-  teach  them  to  turn  to  profitable  account  the 
tor,  he  says  that,  although  he  had  been  offered  sad  lessons  which  they  are  now  receiving. 
that  power  by  the  army  as  necessary  to  enable  The  reports  from  Hayti  on  the  character  and 
him  successfully  to  gra]^ple  with  the  Cacos  in-  the  ability  of  President  Sahiave  are  of  the  most 
smrection,  he  had  declined  the  title,  and  had  contradictory  nature.  Salnave,  during  the  jear 
continued,  as  much  as  the  existing  state  of  war  1868,  was  on  good  terms  with  the  minister 
would  permit,  to  abide  by  the  Constitution,  of  the  United  States,  and  was  reported  even  to 
With  regard  to  the  attempts  of  what  he  calls  be  favorable  to  an  annexation  of  Hayti  to  the 
*Uhe  pretentious  and  aristocratic  faction  "  to  United  States.  A  citizen  of  the  United  States, 
overthrow  the  Government  in  the  name  of  the  who  has  lived  many  years  in  Hayti,  gives  the 
Constitution,  the  address  says :  *^  Do  they  for-  following  biographical  ^etch  of  the  President: 
get  that  I  am  constitutional  President?  Are  «.*  «  ,  ,  .  ,  .  .^  tt  _^ 
they  ignorant  that  I  cannot  myself  overiook,  i^^i^'^^r^^J^S:  ^^ 
violate,  or  suspend  this  fundamental  act  with-  yario  Jchanges  of  youth,  finally  entered  theXice 
out  breaking  my  oath  and  committing  treason  of  his  countiy  as  a  common  soldier,  and  graduallt 
to  the  people  at  whose  hands  I  hold  my  pow-  rose  to  the  position  of  captain  of  Cavaliy  of  the 
er  ?  "  After  calling  upon  the  Haytiens  to  give  No^h,  better  known  at  the  time  as  the  "  Cheyiai 
him  their  confidence,  Sahiave  concluded  by  as-  ?:!e'!'".^^.°^J^«^!i^'li'S^i^..^^^ 
snring  them  that  as  t~ 
ed  no  other  powers 

to  him  by  right,  and  which  were  necessary  to  uow,  a  thorough  republican,  and  totally  ignoring  the 

their  welfare,  and  that  the  dearest  wish  of  divine  right  of  kings.  ^                        _.„.««/ 

"hia  v.A»..f -^aI  +/%  »^^  Tr««^;  A.i«ii:^»  +i.«  ;i^-  When,  on  the  mommg  of  December  22, 1858,  b«- 

his  heart  was  to  see  Hayti  fuJfiUii^  the  de^  f^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^te  nami  of  the  people,  tie  8taWd 

tmy  marked  out  for  her  by  Providence,  and  ©f  revolt,  and  the  cry  of  "  Vive  kt  BepMiqwP'  w 

to  see  her  people  accomplishing,  in  spite  of  shouted  from  valley  to  hill-top,  till  its  echoes  reached 

the   obstacles   before  them,  the  grand  work  thecapital,  the  Imperial  Guard  were  at  once  muftered 

of  progress  and  civUization  as  the  fruits  of  {^^^  *^  ^"®?  ^»*.^  thefa- prestige  ^hat  was  deem^ 

♦k^*     i\  -*          J   xiT^^  •   J         J      "".*'*'/'*  but  a  mad  enterprise ;  ana  such  it  would  indeed  have 

their  liberty  and  their  independence,  m  fur-  proved  but  for  the  prompt  intervention  of  the  Bubj«t 

theraaice  of  which  ends  he  pledged  himself  of  this  sketch. 

to  employ  the  best  energies  of  his  mind  and  So  inert  and  enslaved  had  the  pco];>le  become  to 

l)0^y^  every  caprice  of  Soulouque,  that,  when,  in  response  to 

ii\y»Aa.*  4^  'T^vAV'ATvf  ^r^i^fw^^a  ix^f^^^A^  f^^  the  call  of  €teflfrard  in  the  name  of  liberty,  some  of 

^  In  order  to  prevent  conflicts  between  for-  ^^^  prominent  genoials  of  the  north  askmbled  in 

eigners  and  the  Government,  ansmg  out  of  the  Cape  Haytien  for  secret  conference,  in  a  large  room  be- 

execution  of  orders  given  by  the  authorities,  de^ed  with  the  trappings  of  royalty,  having  flt  oDe 

Salnave  in  August  addressed  a  circular  to  the  ©^d  a  life-size  bust  of  the  Emperor,  elaborate^ 

generals  in  command  of  the  diflTerent  military  P,^*®^  "^^  ^lw'*\i*^®^  w'^®'^ii'"''^.«T"^'d 

°     .         ...                av^     i.      xr    J    n  xi.  the  presence  of  this  "  counterfeit  presentment,"  ana 

posts,  eiy  oming  upon  them  to  afford  aU  the  pro-  trembled  lest  the  movement  should  prove  Me, 

tection  in  their  power  to  such  foreigners  as  ab-  and  that  summary  vengeance  might  be  visited  qpoq 

stain  from  mizing  themselves  up  in  the  afiTairs  them.  One  by  one  they  were  preparing  to  depart,  wncn 

of  the  country,  and-  conform  to  the  laws  of  the  jo^ng  Salnave,  sprin^n^  to  hi*  fe^tj  thre'i;^^?^ 

republic ;  but  at  the  same  time  to  denounce  to  ^^^Stt^fn^^ Ct  ^e^ijJ.Kt 

the  (iovemment  all  those,  or  whatever  nation-  into  a  thousand  fragmentsi,  shoutmg,  »*Down  with 

ality,  who  shall  be  found  acting  in  contraven-  Boulou^uel  Vive  la  R^MiqueP^  Xike  a  spari^  <^f 

tion  of  the  laws,  and  giving  encouragement  to  electricity  the  enthusiasm  sped  from  house  to  house, 

tlie  rebellion,  in  order  that  legal  measures  "'^  ^'°?^^^T'?«5^*«^J?J±,u^H?^^ 

•vv;»iv4.  ixA  »;ir!»4..v;i  » x *  *u^-«      rr^    ^     •     j  cause  of  Geffrard,  and  finally  resulted  in  conip>««*.^ 

might  be  adopted  against  them.    He  required  overthrowing  the  empire  and  reestabUshing  ie  re- 

that  all  violence  against  such  persons  should  be  public.    Gemurd,  being  a  vain,  ambitious  man,  Q>je<i 

carefully  avoided.  little  discretion  in  rewarding  those  who  espoused  hii 

The  new  Secretary  of  State  for  Public  Wor-  <»u8e,  and,  .among  others,  conferred  the  position  wa 

tion  to  the  Vicar-General  of  Hayti,  callmg  upon  his  exiited  posMon.    foon,  there  came  another  call 

him  to  urge  upon  his  clergy  the  duty  of  using  for  his  serves.    Spain,  having  taken  advantage  or 
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the  dvil  war  in  this  conntiy,  sent  a  ttrong  foroe,  and  oonntiy.  who  immedi«telT  hide  themsalTes  upon  the 

assomed  to  have  annexed  the  Dominioan  portion  of  approach  of  any  one.     Thej  are  prinoipally  wood- 

the  isknd,  and  reestablished  it  onoe  more  as  a  oolonr  cutters  and  outlaws,  who  live  between  the  Dominican 

—and  moat  boldly  did  he  respond  to  that  call,  sacn-  and  Haytlen  borders. 

ficm^  most  of  his  property  to  supply  arms  and  ammn-        In  person  Salnaye  is  of  very  oommanding  presence, 

nitioa,  as  well  as  throwmg  his  whole  influence  and  about  six  feet  in  height,  of  regular  features,  laige,  Ina- 

prestige  into  the  cause,  lading  in  person  a  portion  trous  eyes,  dark  complexion,  about  the  color  of  our 

of  her  troops ;  and  to  hiin,  as  much,  if  not  more  than  Indians ;  is  now  thirty-six  years  of  age,  rather  re- 

saj  one  person,  is  due  the  credit  of  exterminating  the  served  in  his  mannere,  says  but  little,  and  that  to  the 

Spaniard^  from  the  island,  and  placing  the  Qovem-  point ;  although  bred  to  arms,  dresses  habitually  in 

meat  once  more  in  the  hands  of  tke  natives.  plain  dtisen's  dress ;  has  an  iron  constitution,  and  is 

Daring  his  absence,  the  afGain  of  his  country  had  capable  of  underffoing  great  fatigue  with  little  or  no 

tmdeixone  a  great  change.    Qeifrard,  having  once  apparent  effort.   He  h^  a  good  education  in  compar- 

tasted  the  sweets  of  political  honor,  and  havmg  the  ison  with  those  around  him,  and  displays  .wonderful 

means  and  opportunity  of  ^tifVing  to  the  fullest  ex-  sagacity  and  character  in  his  official  correspondence. 

t^Qt  his  sensiulity  (for  it  is  said  that  he  was  a  noto-  He  is  a  true  and  earnest  Mend  as  well  as  an  implaoa- 

riouslr  licentious  man>,  began  to  look  about  him  to  ble  foe. 

seewEo  might  possiblj^tond^  In  ifovember  the  insupgents  in  the  sonth 

S^tS^^SiiV  an^iiSuence  oFone  General  proclaimed  General  Domingne  President,  and 

Oze  Longuefossoi  an  old  and  valued  fHend  of  Sal-  those  in  the  north  General  Nissage  Saget^  so 

luVe- s,  he  ifnominlously  laid  a  snare  to  entrap  him,  that  Hayti,  for  the  time,  had  three  rival  Presi- 

tbea  ordered  his  arrest^  and  had  him  confined  in  a  dents. 

dark,  damp  dungeon,  with  shackles  upon  his  hands        -rmi-rk     n.      •«    'm-     •« 

and  feet.  *^   ^      '  *^  HEAD,    Sir    EoioTND   WAunot,    Baronet^ 

^  Knowing  the  nx^justness  and  treachery  of  the  act,  K.  0.  B.,  D.  0.  L.,  F.  B.  S.,  an  English  statesman, 

Saloave  nJlied  around  him  at  onoe  a  few  followera  scholar,  and  art  connoisseor,  for  seven  years 

aad  seixed  the  anenal  at  Cape  Haytien.     The  act,  OoveTOor-GAnerftl  of  Oanfldfi.  bom  in  Ravleiirh 

however  ooungeous  and  praiseworthy,  was  ill-timed:  S?7!P\^^  i  ft?K  !^?L  S?Tx^n^^T  ^-rlnlit  S' 

Forced  to  ab^don  the  ^terprise,  he  sought  refuge  f^sex,  in   1805  ;  died  m  London,  January  2a, 

io  the  Dominican  territory,  and  General  Longuefosse  1868.      He  was  eancated  in  Wmchester  and 

vas  ordered  to  be  shot,  when  at  last  the  wife  of  Sal-  Oriel  College,  Oxford,  graduating  B.  A.  in  1827, 

nave  presented  hereelf  before  OeflErard,  asking  for  his  obtaininff  a  first  class  in  cUssics.     He  snbse- 

ffi"A^t!f^rtSS^.oM±"ir-  n"*^/  became  a  Fdlow  of  Merton  OoUe«, 

5elf  as  to  propose  such  conditions,  that  she,  as  a  true  Oxford,  and  in  18S4  was  appomted  Umversity 

voman  and  loyal  wife^  left  his  presence  with  scorn  Examiner.    He  was  for  many  years  one  of  the 

aDdloathing,acauainting,  at  the  earliest  opportunity,  Poor-Law  Oommissioners,     In  October,  1847, 

her  husbana  of  the  fiwts.    FJrom  that  moment  he  re-  ^q  was  appointed  Lientenant-Govemor  of  New- 

wWed  never  again  to  sheath  his  sword  till  he  had  Ti-««-«rrlt  -«^  ?«  iqka  ^^^^^^^a  4.^  v^  n^«^/>« 

driren  forever  from  his  country  its  base  ruler.    Call-  Brunswick,  and  m  1854  promoted  to  be  Gover- 

lag  to  hU  side  a  few  followen,  he  attacked  and  took  nor-General  of  Canada.    He  retired  from  office 

Ppuesflion  of  the  hamlet  of  Cuanaminthe,  on  the  in  1861,  and  on  his  return  home  in  1862  was  ap- 

HiTtieri  border ;  f^m  thence,  by  a  forced  march  to  pointed  a  Civil  Service  Commissioner.    He  was 

UpeHayUcn,  where,  raising  his  standard,  and  with  ^^     ^  accomplished  scholar,  both  in  ancient 
out  a  corporal's  irnard,  he  held  possession  of  the         j,        «v^w»"P"ou^7^i  dvuvam,  u^ua*  ux  lUAv^t^uii 

place  for  iix  months,7aUiough  besieged  bv  a  foroe  ^^^  modem  languages,  and  had  a  very  high 

oQder  Geffrard  of  some  16,000  men,  and  would  doubt-  reputation  as  an  art  connoisseur,  which  was 

less  have  succeeded,  had  not  Gefl^iurd  induced  his  eimanced  by  his  admirable  *'  Hand-book  of 

SJr^^-  Spencer  St.  John,  the  English*  consul-  Spanish  Painters,"  and  his  other  writings  in 

reneral,  to  cause  her  Maiesty's   steamer  Bulldog  ^  *1      rr^  t^„^  „!„"?  „^xf^_  ^^♦^^-s^^i^.  ^«  ^i.n 

to  bom\)ard  the  fortificatiohs  of  Salnave,  and  thai  ^'    He  had  also  written  extensively  on  phil- 

iKilitate  his  entEj  into  the  city,  and  forcing  Salnave  ological  subjects,  and  nis  attamments  m  ety- 

t^  accept  the  protection  offered  to  him  by  Oaptidn  mology  were  extensive.    A  discussion  on  the 

Walker,  of  the  United  States  ffunboat  De  Soto,  auxiliary  verbs  "  shall  and  wilL"  from  his  pen, 

'»r;;^^Ul^XnST,*±K;Sr.^w  -"racted  much  attention  some  years  since. 
folbwers  for  Turk's  Island,  there  to  develop  mora        HESSE-DARMSTADT,  a    grand-duchy  of 

follv  his  plans,  and  renew  again  his  attack.    The  Germany.      Grand-duke,    Ludwig  XXL,    bom 

^;  ♦v^®  «if?  *^^'v^^^®^®^'«^;S^?  *^  ^®™^**' "^1  June  9,1806;  succeeded  his  fetherJune  16, 

^  the  22d  of  February.  1867.  there  was  a  (renend  !.«7«    ">  *"w»  ouw%^^?«w^4.  uas  m>im*o«  vuuv  av, 

Tising  in  his  1/^^k^n^n^  and  a  few  daya  1848.    Area,  2,970  square  mdes;  population, 

l^ter  some  fourteen  of  lus  Mends,  headed  by  General  according  to  the    census  of    1867,   828,138. 

OheraUer,  landed  at  night  at  St.  Marcs,  and  took  Hesse-Darmstadt  forms  part  of  the  Korth-(}er- 

possession  of  the  town.    Geffrard,  feariwr  longer  to  man  Confederation,  but  only  for  the  province 

r^lA^t:rx;te'S^^^^^^^  of  upper  Hesse,  and  two  little  communities 

I>estaing,  which  conveyed  him  and  his  family  to  north  of  the  nver  Main,  belonging  to  the  other 

Kington,  together  with  the  public  treasure,  and  all  provinces,  together  with  267,479  inhabitants. 

Valuables  that  could  be  embarked.    A  provisional  The  population  of  the  two  principal  cities  was, 

S,!?S^''i7'?f  *?~^lf^^"h^'*''^*iT®P°^^^^  in  1867,  as  follows :   Mentz  (a  fortress  of  the 

^'\uh'i"i;^»e^e^^^  Nortii-C^rman  OoDfederati^^^^ 

ereatest  enthusiasm,  and  he  was  Anally  elected  Presi-  stadt  (capital),  81,889.      The  budget  for  one 

aent  of  the  fiepublic  by  a  minority  of  the  votes  of  the  year  of  the  financial  period  from  1866-^68  esti- 

Chambers.    8moe  that  time  the  old  adherento  of  mates  the  revenue  at  9,407,008;  the  expendi- 

^S?ht7^Cr&t1^ern\!W  tnre.atrsrMSaguUders.  The pubUc debt r^ 

guerillas,  who  have  been  aptly  styled,  by  the  people,  elusive  of  railroad  debt)  amounted,  at  the  dose 

*'  Caoos,^'  after  a  species  of  lizard  mdigenous  to  the  of  1866,  to  2,088,000  florins. 
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Aooording  to  a  militarj  oonyention   con-  ment ; "  "  The  Primitiye  Church  compared  with 

oladed  with  Prussia,  on  April  7,  1867,  all  the  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Ohnrch  of  the  Pres- 

troops  of  Hesse  have  heen,  since  Octoher  1,  ent  Daj;"  *^The  Prunitive  Creed  Examined 

1867,  incorporated  with  the  Prnsman  army,  con-  and  Explained ; "  *^  Essay  on  Grothio  Architec- 

stitnting  the  third  division  of  the  Eleventh  tare;"  ^'Historyof  the  Confessional;^'  ^^The 

Army  Corps.    They  number  15,000  field  troops  American  Citizen,    his  Rights  and  Doties*/' 

and  5,800  reserves.                                          *  and  ^*  A  Refutation  of  Milner's  End  of  Gootro- 

HOPKINS,  Rt.  Rev.  Jomr  Henbt,  D.  D.,  versy,  in  a  Series  of  Letters,"  two  vols.,  pnlh 
D.  C.  L.,  Bishop  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  lished  in  1854.  His  first  work  was  published 
Church,  for  the  Diocese  of  Vermont,  and  for  in  1888,  and  his  last  in  the  last  year  of  hi^ 
some  years  past  Presiding  Bishop  of  the  Prot-  life.  In  the  early  part  of  the  war  he  published 
estant  Episcopal  Church  m  the  United  States ;  a  work  in  defence  of  slavery,  which  was  much 
bom  in  Dublin,  January  80,  1792;  died  in  spokenof  at  the  time,  because  of  the  source  from 
Rock  Point,  Yt,  January  9, 1868.  He  came  to  which  it  emanated.  One  of  his  latest  worb 
America  with  his  parents  in  1800.  His  educa-  was  a  "  Church  History  in  Verse,"  pubBshed 
tion  was  chiefiy  superintended  by  his  mother,  last  year,  but  this  hardly  reached  the  dignitr 
He  was  intended  for  the  law,  but  after  receiv-  of  poetry.  Bishop  Hopkins  was  present  at 
ing  a  classical  education,  passed  a  year  in  a  the  Pan-Anglican  Synod  at  Lambeth,  in  which 
counting-room  in  Philadelphia;  assisted  Wilson,  he  took  a  prominent  part.  While  abr<Mid  the 
the  ornithologist,  in  the  preparation  of  the  degree  of  D.  C.  L.  was  conferred  upon  him  bj 
plates  to  the  first  four  volumes  of  his  work ;  the  University  of  Oxford.  He  had  but  recently 
and  about  his  nineteenth  year  embarked  in  the  returned  to  this  country,  and  his  diocese,  at  hk 
manufacture  of  iron  in  the  western  part  of  Mb  death.  Jn  the  dissension  dividing  tlie  Epls- 
Pennsylvania.  In  1816  he  married  the  daugh-  copal  Church,  Bishop  Hopkins  was  a  decided 
ter  of  a  retired  German  merchant,  then  resid-  champion  of  the  High  Church  party,  and  n- 
ing  in  Baltimore.  The  iron  business  was  pros-  fbsed  to  sign  the  famous  protest  of  the  bi9ho]» 
trated  by  the  peace  in  1816,  and  a  year  after  last  year  against  High  Church  practices, 
his  marriage  (1817)  he  quitted  it  bankrupt  in  HOWELL,  Robert  Bott6  Cbawfosd,  D.D. 
property.  After  six  months'  study,  he  was  a  Baptist  clergyman  and  author,  bom  in  Wajne, 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  Pittsburgh,  but  in  1828,  County,  N.  C,  Mardb  10,  1801 ;  died  in  Nash- 
left  the  bar  for  the  ministry,  and  in  1824  be-  VUle,  Term.,  A^ril  6,  1868.  His  early  refigions 
came  the  Rector  of  Trinity  Church,  Pittsburgh,  and  literary  traming  was  imparted  to  a  oonaid- 
A  new  building  being  needed,  he  became  its  erable  extent  by  his  mother,  and  supplemented 
architect,  studying  Gothic  architecture  for  the  by  such  schools  as  existed  in  the  neighborhood 
purpose.  In  the  Diocesan  Convention  of  1827,  of  his  father's  plantation  on  the  Neuse  RiTer; 
he  was  a  prominent  candidate  for  the  office  of  but  he  was  a  diligent  student,  and  having,  qq^'- 
Assistant  Bishop  of  Pennsylvania,  the  mem-  fied  himself  to  enter  Columbian  College,  Wash- 
hers  being  eaually  divided  between  him  and  ington,  D.  C.  in  1822,  he  graduated  in  1826  with 
Dr.  H.  U.  Onderdonk,  and  Mr.  Hopkins's  own  the  highest  nonors  of  his  class,  having,  in  ad- 
vote  securing  the  election  of  the  latter.  In  dition  to  the  usual  college  studies,  prosecuted 
1881  Mr.  Hopkins  accepted  a  call  to  Trinity  successfully  those  pertaining  to  meoicine  and 
Church,  Boston,  as  assistant  minister.  A  theo-  theology.  He  was  then,  as  always  afterward, 
logical  seminary  was  at  that  time  established  intensely  rapid  in  his  mental  action,  and  his 
in  the  Diocese  of  Massachusetts,  in  which  he  facility  in  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  was 
became  Professor  of  Systematic  Divinity.    In  very  great. 

the  spring  of  1832  he  was  elected  the  first  During  his  college  course  he  found  time  for 

Bishop  of  the  separate  Diocese  of  Vermont,  performing  considerable  missionary  and  San- 

and  at  the  same  tune  accepted  the  rectorship  day-school  labor  in  Washington  and  its  vicinitr, 

of  St.  Paul's  Church,  Burlington.    He  soon  and  almost  immediately  after  his  graduation  wtf 

began  a  boys'  school,  which  enabled  him  to  licensed  to  preach,  and  labored  as  a  domestic 

give  remunerative  employment  to  a  large  num-  missionary  under  the  direction  of  the  Baptist 

ber  of  candidates  for  orders.    In  erecting  the  General  Association  of  Virginia.    In  Jannary, 

needed  buildings  for  the  accommodation  of  1827,  he  accepted  a  call  from  the  Oumberland 

this   growing  establishment,  he    became  in-  Street    Baptist    church,    Norfolk,    Ya^  and 

volved  to  a  degree  which  resulted  in  the  sac-  was  ordained  there  on  the  27th  of  Jannarr. 

rifice  of  his  property,  and  an  amount  of  debt  His  pastorate  of  somewhat  more  than  eight 

which  it  was  not  in  his  power  to  cancel  for  years  at  Norfolk  was  eminently  suooesaM  and 

many  years.     He  resigned  his  rectorship  in  when  he  removed  thence  to  Nashville,  Tenn., 

1856,  in  order  that  he  might  devote  himself  it  was  only  because  there  seemed  a  wider  door 

more  unreservedly  to  the  work  of  the  diocese,  of  usefulness  there.    The  Urst  Baptist  Chorch 

and  the  building  up  of  the  Vermont  Episcopal  in  NashviUe,  of  which  he  became  pastort  had 

Institute  at  Burlington.    Bishop  Hopkins  was  been  almost  broken  up  by  the  course  pnraoed 

a  diligent  writer,  and  published  many  volumes,  and  doctrines  taught  by  Rev.  Alexander  Osm^^ 

among  which  may  be  mentioned  *^  Christianity  bell,  D.  D.,  the  rounder  of  the  "  Disciples, 

Vindicated  in  a  Series  of  Seven  Discourses  on  but,  through  Mr.  HowelPs  energy  and  earo^^t 

the  External  Evidences  of  the  New  Testa-  labor,  it  was  united  and  became  a  poweml 
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chnrch.  In  NashyiDey  he  established  and  ed-  and  ont  of  thb  material  made  a  bas-relief  copy 
ited  for  some  time  a  religions  newspaper,  ex-  of  a  picture  representing  the  judgment  of  Solo- 
erted  a  powerftd  influence  in  &vor  of  missions,  mon,  which  was  afterward  oast  in  silver.  For- 
and  by  his  remarkable  eloquence  and  earnest-  tunately  his  father  was  willing  that  the  child's 
ness  very  early  took  a  position  as  leader  of  his  natural  bent  should  be  reganled,  and  placed 
denomination  in  the  State.  For  years  he  was  him  for  instruction  with  the  sculptor  Bailey, 
moderator  or  president  of  all  the  religious  or-  in  whose  studio  he  remained  for  seven  years, 
ganizations  of  the  Baptists  in  the  State,  and  During  this  time  he  gained  several  important 
for  ten  consecutive  years  president  of  the  prizes  in  competition.  The  Royal  Academy 
Soathem  Baptist  Gonvention.  He  was  also  a  ^ave  him  the  large  silver  medal  for  the  best  copy 
director,  manager,  or  trustee  in  most  of  the  in  bas-relief  of  tiie  Apollo ;  the  Society  of  Arts 
edacational  institutions  of  the  State.  In  1850,  and  Sciences  gave  him  their  silver  medal  for  a 
after  sixteen  years  of  arduous  labor  in  Nash-  copy  of  the  Barberini  Faun,  the  large  silver 
Tille,  he  accepted  a  call  to  the  pastorate  of  the  medal  for  the  best  original  moclel  fN>m  life. 
Second  Baptist  Church  in  Richmond,  Ya.,  and  a  gold  medal  for  an  original  composition. 
and  remained  there  till  1857,  when,  at  the  "Pandora  brought  to  Earth  by  Mercury.'^ 
urgent  request  of  his  former  cnarge  at  Nash-  He  soon  began  to  receive  commissions  for  im- 
?ilie,  he  returned  there  and  continued  in  that  portant  works,  but,  in  1829,  determined  to 
relation  till  his  death.  In  Richmond,  as  in  emigrate  to  America.  His  first  important  com- 
Nashville,  he  had  been  called  to  occupy  a  mission  here  was  the  statue  of  Alexander  Ham- 
prominent  position  in  the  management  of  the  ilton  for  the  Merchants*  Exchange.  This  was 
State  denominational  and  educational  institu-  destroyed  in  the  great  fire  of  1835.  The  bas- 
tions. He  also  found  time  for  the  preparation  of  relief  of  Bishop  Hobart,  which  he  made  for 
several  religious  works.  His  services  were  in  Trinity  Church,  is  now  in  the  vestry  of  the  pres- 
demand  in  Nashville  on  his  return  thither,  as  be-  ent  building.  He  made  several  groups  which 
fore,  for  the  State  denominational  societies,  and  have  never  been  put  into  marble,  "  Little  Nell 
the  public  educational  institutions  of  the  State  sitting  in  the  Churchyard,'*  and  "  Uncle  Toby 
also  gladly  availed  themselves  of  his  counsels,  and  tiie  Widow  Wadman,''  which  last  is  ad- 
Inthe  beginning  of  the  war,  he  took  a  decided  mirably  executed.  He  also  made  a  model  of 
atand  with  the  Confederacy,  and,  when  the  city  an  equestrian  statue  of  Washington,  intended 
came  into  the  possession  of  the  Union  forces,  for  the  city  of  Philadelphia;  a  statuette  of 
he  was,  for  a  time,  by  order  of  Andrew  John-  Warren,  and  a  bust  of  Irving.  For  a  num- 
8on,  then  military  Governor  of  the  State,  put  ber  of  years  he  resided  in  Dorchester,  near 
under  military  surveillance,  ilnding,  however,  Boston.  Among  his  other  works  of  note,  are 
that,  though  not  a  unionist,  he  had  no  treasonable  a '*  Crucifixion;"  a  fine  statue  in  bronze  of 
designs,  he  was  after  a  few  weeks  discharged.  Nathaniel  Bowdit<$h  in  Mount  Auburn  Cem- 
His  time  was  during  the  war  mainly  occupied  etery,  which,  owing  to  some  defect  in  the  com- 
▼ith  the  preparation  of  several  religious  works,  position  of  the  me^,  it  is  feared  cannot  stand 
His  health  began  to  fail  early  in  1867,  and  he  the  vicissitudes  of  our  climate ;  '*  a  ^^Mary 
vai  imable  to  continue  his  labors  either  as  a  Magdalen,"  and  several  others  of  nearly  equal 
preacher  or  writer.  Dr.  Howeirs  published  merit.  He  had  also  within  a  few  years  past  ex- 
vorka  were :  *^  The  Evils  of  Infant  Baptism ; "  ecuted  some  remarkably  spirited  sketches,  done 
^*The  Cross;"  ^^The  Covenant"  (this  was  on  wood  with  a  hot  iron.  Several  of  his  stiat- 
afterward  expanded  into  a  larger  work,  not  ues  are  in  private  coUections  in  England,  and 
yet  miblished,  entitied  "  The  Christology  of  are  very  highly  prized. 
the  Pentateuch,  as  developed  in  the  Cove-  HUNGARY,  a  country  of  Europe,  formerly 
nants  ") ;  ^  The  Early  Baptists  of  Virginia"  an  independent  kingdom,  but  now  forming  part 
(also  subsequently  enlarged).  These  were  of  Austria.  As  reconstructed  in  1867,*  Hun- 
pnblished  during  nis  residence  in  Richmond,  gary  consists  of  the  following  parts,  each  of 
hetween  1850  and  1857.  He  subsequently  which  was  to  be,  according  to  the  Constitution 
(between  1857  and  1861)  published  "  Com-  of  1849,  a  separate  crown4and : 
nnmion ; "  **  The  Deaconship ; "  "  The  Way  of  „                                                 T^S?^*ll!r* 

R•^YTZ■^i*^^^v'*?'^  other  smau  booi«.  ^r^Tai^a  siavoiia::::::::::^ 

ue  aim  left,  bendee  the  two  unpiiblished  vorka       TmuylTania 3,096,216 

nottioned  abOTe,  two  other  posthnmoiu  works,       Hilituy  Frontier 1,181,609 

"A  Memorial   of  the  Flret  Baptist  Ohnroh  „    .                                           ,.,^^.. 

of  NaihTffle  from  1820  to  18«8,"  an  elaborate  T5!^  ""  " V Vnj 'i^Mi^,:/ ;,::™;i;.  '^ 

work  on  "The  Family,"  completed  in  1866,  ^^J^:Zl'!':^..T.'^..f??!^ii,»4»,m 

hIT-'^  *•'  U*^™*!"  "^  Us  Sermons.    Dr.  jhe  special  ministry  for  Hungary  and  its  de- 

SSilf^.T  "^  ***1"'^  preacher,  a  Tigorons  pendencies,  which  wu  appointed  in  February, 

vmr^  ^  °^  P^**r?  "^^  •    T  iser,  and  which  remain  ^unchanged  in  1868^ 

4j^«n^?97t8(S,'dSt'BSn,"Mi^h  was 'composed  as  foUows:  Minister  President. 

S,  1868.     He  showed  a  tsdent  for  sculpture  *j8MANNnAi.AMK]aoiNCrcLOFSDiA.fori867.  Further 

Terr  carlr  for  at  twAlvA  vaata  nf  tuna  Ka  nrn.  atatistics  on  the  nationalltiee  and  reugloas  denominar 

pnril  rilv!  Jr     c    *^®^^®  y?*"  ^^  age  ne  pro-  ^,^^,  ^^  Hongmry  and  Ita  dependeuciea  are  glren  on  page 

cored  a  supply  of  wax  by  collecting  candle-ends,  ssofthepreaentyolnme.                        »           «-» 
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and  Minister  of  the  Defence  of  the  Ooim-  Let  joxa  Higefity  receive  gnoioiuly  our  homage  ind 

try,  Count  Julins  Andrtoy ;  Minister  d  latere,  JjadmeM  to  senre,  and  let  your  M^eety  be  contiBeed 

Oo^ntGeorgeFesteticzjlimiste^  i^^X^SS^^tSXIilw^.  "lJ^^^^^^ 

nor,  Baron  Bela  de  Wenkheun;   Minister  of  on.    t?-     i        i 

Justice,  Balthasar  de  Horv4th;  Minister  of  Fi-  ^®  ?*°«  «  ^^P^^  ^^• 

nances,  Melchior  de  L6nyay ;  Minister  of  Pub-  .^  ^'^'''^  "^.'^  plci^ure  your  homaee  aid  the  cffer 

i;«  Tw»n^f;^n  ^-^A  JU^J.\^iJ  -D^.^^  T^-«,*i*  A^  of  y^*"*"  services,  and  I  am  oonvinoed  that  youiria 

he  Listruction  and  Worship,  Baron  Joseph  de  faiAfuUy  fulfil  your  duties  to  the  throne  and  to  ti* 

EdtYds ;  Minister  of  Agriculture,  Industry,  and  country. 

Commerce,  Stephen  de  Goroye;   Minister  of  On  December  8th  the  King  issued  the  Mow. 

Pu^c  Works,  Count  Emenc  Mik6.  w  address  to  the  army,  introducing  to  thea 

x^^^^.^.^fL^'^S  ^?^®  estimated  the  revenue  the  Honveds  as  their  new  comrades: 

at  115,915,600  norms;    the   expenditures  at  mv^  ™,.^a*«T,^  wo„*.  t.««^.  ^^  ««Bf  vn^wix^. 

tat  aoc%  orJ\  a    •         xi.    ji  ^  •▲    x  r  nttv  r^nrk  Tiio  mouarcny  wants  peace;  we  must  kdow  do¥ 

121,232JB00  florins ;  the  deficit  at  5,817,000.  to  maintain  it.     For  thiS  purpose  I  have  had  prt- 

The  Hungarian  Diet  resumed  its  work  on  aented  to  both  Legislatures  a  bill  by  which,  in  case 

March  11th.    The  election  of  Kossuth,  who,  at  of  necessity,  the  whole  popidation  may  rise  in  anni 

one  of  the  supplementary  elections,  had  been  *?  ^f'^^^J^  the  dearest  interests  of  the  countiy.  Bodi 

elected  a  meiA^^^^^  ^llto^ZllSfonl^^^^^^^         ^f7^ 

was  verined,  but  Jlossutn  never  took  nis  seat,  on  those  historical  bases  on  wnich  it  reposed  in  tko 

and  in  a  letter  of  resignation  gave  at  full  his  times  when  it  fought  out  the  most  diiBcntt  wan  so^ 

reasons.    The  fact  of  his  resignation  was  an-  oessfiilly.    Both  sides  of  my  empire  will  hare  heno- 


the  letter  should  not  be  read.  without  distinction  of  class,  will  now!  according  to 

On  Kovember  24th  the  delegates  of  Croatia  the  law,  rank  under  my  colors  proualy.    Let  tb 

appeared  for  the  first  time  in  the  Hungarian  "™y  be  the  school  of  that  courage  without  irliich 

nittf      TiiAmr  wAw/k -RTo-min.  .aoa:«.a^  ««^  •^.,^«»i  empires  cannot  mamtam  themselves.    Side  by  side 

Diet^    They  were  warmly  received,  and  mutual  ^i^Ji  ^^^  ^rmy  will  be  a  new  element,  the  HonreiN 

greetings  were  exchanged  m  the  Croatian  and  to  help  in  the  common  defence.    Its  aim  is  the  same, 

nngarian  languages.    M.  Yacanovits  and  M.  and  it  is^composed  of  the  same  elements— nay,  partly 

Zuvits  made  speeches,  in  which  they  gave,  in  issues  from  the  army  itself.    I  turn  with  ooimden» 

thft  nAxnA  of  the  CrnAtiflu  nfttion   nrrnniiiAft  nf  to  the  army.    It  is  my  will  that  those  who  serrelh* 

IS^+k!S!L5i\^-1:J  wi^-!? -^^  promises  of  ^^^  .^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^  ^.^^^  pleasure.    It  ii 

brotherhood  toward  Hungary,  and  of  the  mam-  ^y  ^ifi  that  the  loyalty  and  comradeship-thtt  desr 

tenance  of  unity  under  the  crown  of  St.  6te-  inheritance  of  the  army— should  animate  all  itsrart*, 

phen.    The  elections  of  the  Croatian  deputies  and  that  army,  navy,  and  Honvedjs  should  hold  to- 

were  then  on  the  spot  declared  verifiei  and  ^^^h  hk?  g^d  comrades,  aninaat«d  by  the  mm 

they  proceeded  to  elect  members  for  thTkun-  Sin^yS^'th^t  Sf  oSrrs«J?"Se  L^y^d^? 

ganan  delegation.  the  Honveds  will  receive  this  new  institution  in  this 

The  work  of  the  Diet  was  brought  to  a  dose  spirit;  particularly  I  expect  that  the  ffenenls  u 

on  the  10th  of  December.    It  had  been  elected  leaders,  will  draw  closely  the  links  whi<&  unite  the 

in  1865 ;  and  as  it  accomplished  the  reconcUi-  5^^}  \^^  ^%  "^  ^.^P  ^R  **»t  »P.^*  ^^  ^'i^Jfj 

ation  of' Hungary  and  Austria,  it  is  one  of  the  te^.?X5h%^^k^^.  IS^j^L  ^ 

most  memorable  m  the  history  of  Hungary,  through  hard  trials,  but  its  couraira  is  not  broleo, 

The  days  immediately  preceding  the  close  were  and  my  faith  in  it  is  not  shaken.    The  path  of  honor 

signalized  by  several  important  and  popular  ^^  ^9lf^^7  ^?r  ^^*^  ^®  K"*^?  ^^  ^'/°^  *??ir 

Arts  of  the  ffovAi-nrnfint      A  W^af  mimnAl  nf  have  followed  hitherto  may  be  their  path  hcnoeforth. 

acis  01  tne  governm^t.    a  letter  manual  of  ^^    j^^^  ^^^^  y^^  faithfSl  to  their  past,  and  bring 

the  Kmg  appomted  M.  iSedekovich  as  minis-  with  them  the  glorious  traditions  of  former  times. 

ter  for  Croatia  and  Slavonia  in  the  Hungarian  Progressing  in  science  and  in  the  spirit  of  the  timtf, 

miuistryf    He  had  been  one  of  the  stanchest  strengthened  by  new  elements,  it  will  inspire  respect 

advocates  of  the  compromise  between  Hungary  ^  ^«  ^""^"^^  and  be  a  »<*<>'^^^^"Jg*^|^ 

and  Croatia,  and  his  appointment  was  therefore  ^  s^a,  December  8, 1888. 

favorably  received  by  the  Magyars.    The  law        r.    \    .      xx.*  t\'\        r\        v     •!«♦%.  ♦;.* 

establishing  the  national  mUilia  received  the        On  closmg  the  Diet  on  December  10th.  the 

royal  sanction,  and  Archduke  Joseph,  son  of  ^^°«  dehvered  the  foUowmg  speech  from  the 

the  popular  Palatine  of  the  same  name,  aud  *^^^®  • 

brother  of  the  Archduke  Stephen,  the  last  Pal-        GenUemen^  my  Lorde,  Md  BepretaUatitu:  The 

atine,was^omtedascommW    TheHon-  ^^ ?i ^e^oX°B?er^h^l^^^ 

veds  of  1848-'49  sent  a  deputation  to  the  Kmg  unparalleled  in  the  long  history  of  Hnn«rT.    We 

to  offer  their  services,  when  their  spokesman,  called  you  together  three  years  ago,  under  '<^calt 

Colonel  Horv&th,  made  the  following  address :  "id  anxious  circumstances,  to  accomplish  a  greai 

task.  Our  oommon  aim  and  endeavor  has  been  to 
We  appear  before  your  Mf^esty  to  ezpresa  to  your  solve  all  those  questions  which,  not  only  in  these  lato 
Mi»esty  the  homage  of  the  Honvedis  of  1848>*49,  and  times,  but  for  centuries,  have  been  tne  sources  of 
to  aeclare  that  we  are  ready,  every  one  according  to  distrust  and  of  collisions.  Although  prejudices  in- 
his  power,  in  war  or  peace,  to  serve  under  the  orders  herited  from  times  past,  the  power  of  habit,  sus- 
of  your  Miijesty.  May  Heaven  grant  us  peace  in  oi^  picions  nourished  by  events,  and  the  seemiog  anttf* 
der  that  we  may  reap  the  benefits  of  tne  impulse  onism  of  Interests,  contributed  to  complieate  the 
given  by  your  Mijesty;  but,  if  fkte  shoiQd  decide  situation^  we  have  succeeded,  nevertheless,  in  to- 
otherwise,  we  will  add  more  than  one  leaf  to  the  complishmg  our  difficult  task  succeesAiIly.  Thu 
laurel-crowns  which  may  adorn  your  sovereign  brow,  success  is  owing  to  the  loyal  aUianoe  between  the 
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King  and  the  xuitioiL    To  this  Diet  belongs  the  glory  nities  ntoated  in  them.  This  committee,  which 

"I  K  {?*  r*  "'^.^A^^  *^i?i  P?^i^<^  unoertaintj  gometimee  oonsxBte  of  as  mahy  as  200  and  more 

which  hats  benumbed  the  nobleat  forces  of  the  nar  ^^^v^^  «»«fl4.  AA^^Ur.^.^  u«li4r  «-ui.;«.  ^  ^-^^i.. 

tion.   Mutual  friendship  and  esteem  have  taken  the  members,  must  constitute  itself  withm  a  week 

place  of  the  political  struggles  between  the  two  states  aner  its  election,  and  then  select  a  committee 

of  our  monarchy.    Both  states  of  the  Austro-Hnn-  of  three  members  to  make  out  the  lists  of  elec- 

ginan  monarchy,  by  meras  of  their  oonsUtntional  tors.    It  decides  the  day  on  which  the  lists  ore 

:^^^rSStg?r'X?*ln"I£2S  t^^  tobeopened,«iddts  for. fortnight  after  to 

questiona  which  concern  the  common  affidrs  of  the  *"?^  **m®  ^^^,  redamanons  and  for  the  yenn- 

monarchy,  as  stipulated  by  mutual  consent,  each  of  cation  of  the  lists.    Having  completed  this,  the 

them  ezeroises  in  the  same  measure  its  constitutional  lists  are  presented  to  the  central  committee, 

renewed  vigor*^  th.  newprth,  thi  gJotVbi^iB  and  objeotioM  mar  be  made.   The  Mweedmw 

peace  and  prosperity,  as  well  as  the  maintenance  of  o^  DOtn  tmese  bodies  are  public.     Ihe  Jtlouse  Of 

Uiat  position  which  the  monarchy  is  called  upon  to  Deputies  consists  of  88  members  for  cities,  280 

oecupy  among  the  states  of  Europe.    Thus  the  source  for  comitats  and  districts,  and  82  for  sees. 

from  which  came  the  evJs  of  the  past  is  stopped,  HTDROGENIUM,  the  Bupposbd  Mbtailio 

Md  over  it  Hungarian  loyalty,  patriotism,  and  moder-  -d        ^^*^^^^  *  w  j-^,  *  «*  i^  v r r voam^  jua *  ji^v 

ationhave  raised  a  lastmg  monument,  on  which  ^^^  <>'  Htdbogen.     In  a  paper  read  before 

kLitoiy  has  inscribed  a  long  list  of  great  and  salu-  the  Boyal  Society,  Mr.  Thomas  Graham,  Master 

tuy  achievements.    Having  been  solemnly  crowned  of  the  Mint,  gives  some  interesting  conclusions 

with  the  crown  of  St.  Stephen,  ii^erited  from  my  arrived  at  after  a  long  investigation  of  the  re- 

anceatore,  the  Hungarian  Constitution  has  become  a  \^±s^^  ^p  i*w^,^«^«  7x  ^^n^Ai^^      n?^»  mr.^^ 

full  reafitV ;  we  We  reestablished  the  ancient  honor  f  ^^]?  ^^  hydrogen  to  paUadium.     (For  some 

ind  veiff ht  of  the  title  of  the  king  of  Hungary,  and  details  of  his  earlier  experiments  on  this  sub- 

ve  feel  that  by  this  our  empire  has  not  only  not  been  Ject,  $ee  Ohem ISTBT.) 

Teakeoed,  but,  on  the  contrary,  hM  only  regained  ft  has  often  been  maintained  on  chemical 

OUT  empire  which  is  in  confonnity  with  the  Uws  and  ">gWy  volatile  metal;  and  the  proposition 
the  facts.  A  poUtical  compromise  on  the  basis  of  which  Mr.  Graham  sought  to  demonstrate  was, 
v\mtj  and  of  common  interests  has  been  effected  that  a  true  alloy  could  be  formed  between  that 
with  (>oatiA  and  Slavonia,  which  reiwwB  the  Unk  xnetal  (designated  by  the  experimenter,  or  dis- 
vhich  has  existed  for  centuries  m  weal  and  woe  be-  «^„^»^»  ;r  i^^  «,:«u*  «^  v-^  ««ii^;i  «-  «  i^\,a^^^^ 
tveen  the  two  sister  nations.  We  hope  confidently  ^^^^fl  ^  ^®  ^^^^  ,^  ^  ^^^  ^\!  ^^^^^ 
that  this  alUanoe  will  unite  again,  in  devotion  to  my  "oiian  ")  and  some  other  metal  m  which  hydro- 
bouse  and  to  the  common  country,  the  Hungarian  gen  gas  is  readily  occluded  in  large  volumes, 
ttd  Cn»tian  nations  for  centuries  to  come.     The  as,  for  instance,  palladium,  which    was    the 

^Ll?5i£7  ■rlT/^^lJS^.i^f ^i?fiS?r.S  «^«tal  o^^osen  for  making  the  test.    The  de- 

Mcompliahed  faoL     Thus  the  mtegn^  of  the  empire     j.  m      ^   v       •      xi.        n  j-  •  -av  i 

of  8L ^Stephen  has  been  restoredln  a  way  in  wfiich  ^  o^ chai^ng  the  paUadium  wire  with  hy- 

it  has  not  existed  for  the  last  three  hun^^  years,  drogen  need  not  be  described  any  further  than 

One  of  the  guarantees  of  the  integrity,  both  of  the  to  say  that  every  precaution  was  taken  to  in- 

HaD^arian  crown  and  of  our  empire,  is  the  new  a^  sure  accuracy  of  measurement.    The  original 

rrp^^do5J:;^i^e=^^  length  of  the  wire  exposed  was  28982  i^es 

of  a  oommon  army,  and  thus  the  defensive  force  <uid  ^^  weight  1.6832  grammes.     It  received  a 

vUch  ia  to  protect  the  development  of  the  monarchy  charge  of  hydrogen  amounting  to  0.986  times 

b»  been  created,  its  volume,  and  weighing  0.01147  grammes. 

Immediately  after  the  close  of  the  Diet,  the  When  the  gas  was  ultimately   expelled,  the 

Preparations  for  the  elections  began.    Manifes-  loss,  as  ascertained  by  direct  weighing,  was 

^  to  the  people  were  issued  by  Deak  in  be-  0.01164  grammes.    The  wire,  when  charged, 

blf  of  the  Government  party,  and  by  Ghyozy  showed  an  increase  in  length  of  0.885  of  an 

and  Tirsa,  the  leaders  of  the  Left.    The  main  inch.    The  increase  in  linear  dimensions  was 

points  of  the  political  programme  of  the  Left  from  100  to  101.605 ;  and  in  cubic  capacity 

ve:  the  abohtion  of  meetings  of  delegations  assuming  the  expansion  to  be  in  all  directions, 

from  Hungary  and  Austria  Proper,  the  estab-  from  100  to  104.908.    Supposing  the  two  met- 

lidnnent  of  a  Hungarian  Ministry  of  War,  and,  als  united  without  any  change  of  volume,  the 

finally,  the  reduction  of  Uie  union  of  Hungary  alloy  may  then  be  said  to  be  composed  of 

with  Austria  to  a  merely  personal  union,  snch  ByToium*. 

as  exists  between  Sweden  and  Norway.    The        Palladium 100    or  95.82 

extreme  Left,  which,  in  the  Diet  of  1868,  com-        Hydrogonium 4.908  or  4.68 

prised  only  a  few  members,  would,  if  possible,  — 
sever  the  connection  of  Hungary  with  Austria  ioa.90S  loo. 
>hogether.  The  law  of  1848  says,  that,  at  the  The  density  of  hydrogeniuni,  ascertained  by 
J^tfist,  20  days  after  the  publication  of  the  writ,  this  experiment,  jvas  1.708 ;  but  a  second  ex- 
ue  counties  and  towns  are  to  meet  in  assem-  periment  gave  it  at  1.898,  and  a  third  at  1.977. 
blj  and  choose  a  central  committee,  which  is  It  was  necessary  to  assume  that  the  two  metals 
to  have  the  whole  management  of  the  elec-  remain  oftheir  proper  volume  in  uniting,  inac- 
tions for  all  thd  electoral  districts  situated  in  cordance  with  the  general  rule  that  metals,  in 
the  county  or  town.  In  this  committee  all  the  the  formation  of  afioys,  retain  approximately 
Sectoral  districts  are  to  be  represented  in  fair  their  originid  densities.  In  the  first  experiment, 
proportion,  as  well  as  the  villages  and  commu-  Mr.  Graham  considers  it  probable  that  the 
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maziinnm  absorption  of  gas  hj  the  palladinm  metal  with  the  velocitj  of  four  millimetres  a 

wire  was  obtained.    It  maj  be  charged  with  minnte.    The  chemictd  properties  of  bjdro- 

any  smaller  proportion  by  shortening  the  time  geninm  distingaish  it  from  hydrogen.    The 

of  exposure  to  the  gas.    The  tenacity  of  palla-  palladium  alloy  precipitates  mercury  and  calo- 

dium  wire  is  reduced  by  the  addition  of  hydro-  mel  from  a  solution  of  the  chloride  of  mercnrj 

gen,  but  not  to  any  great  extent    Taking  the  without  any  disengagement  of  hydrogen ;  tkt 

tenacity  of  the  wire  unalloyed  at  100,  the  te-  is,  hydrogenium  decomposes  chloride  of  mer- 

nacity  of  palladium  and  hydrogen  is  estimated  cury,  which  hydrogen  does  not    This  explains 

at  81.29.    The  electric  conductivity  of  palla-  why  M.  Stanislas  Mennier  fuled  to  disooTer 

dium  is  8.10 ;  of  palladium  plus  hydrogen  6.99.  the  occluded  hydrogen  of  meteoric  iron  by  dk- 

The  addition  of  hydrogen  manifestiy  increases  solving  the  latter  in  a  solution  of  chloride  of 

the  small  natural  magnetism  of  palladiam,  as  mercury ;  for  the  hydrogen  would  be  consamcd 

experiments  demonstrated ;  from  wluch  it  ap-  like  the  iron  itself  in  precipitating  mercarj. 

pears  to  follow  that  hydrogenium  is  magnetic,  Hydrogen  (associated  with  palladiiun)  unites 

a  property  confined  to  metals  and  their  com-  with  chlorine  and  iodine  in  the  dark,  reduces  a 

Eounds.    Magnetism,  however,  is  not  percepti-  persalt  of  iron  to  the  state  of  protosalt,  cod- 

le  in  hydrogen  gas,  which  was  placed  both  by  verts  red  prussiate  of  potash  into  yellow  prus- 

Faraday  and  M.  E.  JBecquerel  at  the  bottom  of  slate,  and  nas  considerable  deoxidizing  power, 

the  list  of  diamagnetic  substances.    But  mag-  Mr.  Graham  sums  up  as  follows :  that,  in  pal- 

netism  is  so  liable  to  extinction  under  the  ladium  fully   charged  with  hydrogen  there 

influence  of  heat,  that  the  magnetism  of  a  exists  a  compoilnd  of  the  two  in  a  proportion 

metal  may  very  possibly  disappear  entirely  which  may  approach  to   equal  equivalents; 

when  it  is  fused  or  vaporized,  as  appears  with  that  both  substances  are  solia,  metallic,  and  of 

hydrogen  in  the  form  of  gas.    As  palladium  a  white  aspect ;  that  the  alloy  contains  abont 

stands   high  in  the  group   of  paramagnetic  20  volumes  of  palladium  united  with  one 

metals,  hydrogenium  may  be  allowed  t^  rise  of  hydrogenium ;  that  the  density  of  bjdro- 

out  of  that  class  and  to  take  place  in  the  genium  is  about  2,  a  littie  higher  than  mag- 

strictiy  magnetic  group  with  iron,  nickel,  co-  nesium,  to  which  the  metal  may  be  supposed 

bait,  chromium,  and  manganese.    The  higher  to  bear  some  analogy ;  that  hydrogeninm  has 

Ealladium  is  heated,  the  more  permeable  it  is  a  certain  amount  of  tenacity,  and  possesses 

y  hydrogen.    The  highest  velocity  of  permea-  the  electrical  conductivity  of  a  metal ;  and 

tion  was  observed  in  an  experiment  where  four  finally,  that  hydrogenium  takes  its  place  among 

litres  of  hydrogen  per  minute  passed  through  a  magnetic  metals.    The  latter  fact  may  hare  its 

plate  of  palladium  one  millimetre  in  thickness  bearing  upon  the  appearance  of  hydrogenimn 

and  calculated  for  a  square  metre  in  surface,  at  in  meteoric  iron  in  association  with  certMQ 

a  bright-red  heat  a  little  short  of  the  melting-  other  magnetic  elements.    Mr.  W.  E.  Robeits 

point  of  gold.    This  is  a  travelling  movement  rendered  valuable  assistance  to  Mr.  Graham  in 

of  hydrogen   through   the  substance  of  the  this  important  investigation. 


ILLINOIS.  Of  the  86,000,000  acres  of  estimated  at  one  doUar  a  ton,  as  it  lies  in  the 
land  which  constitute  the  area  of  the  State  bed,  to  liquidate  the  entire  national  debt  of 
of  Illinois,  21,000,000  were  to  some  extent  the  United  States.  The  annual  product  of  tbo 
improved,  and  10,000,000  were  under  actual  mines  already  in  operation  is  about  two  mill- 
cultivation  in  the  year  1868.  The  resources  ion  tons.  Iron  is  also  found  in  considerable 
of  the  State  are  rapidly  developing  under  the  quantity,  and  there  are  already  many  flourish' 
operations  of  enterprise  and  industry.  The  ing  manufactories  in  that  metal.  Other  mann- 
geological  sarvey,  which  has  been  going  on  for  factures  are  rapidly  springing  up,  and  even 
severfid  years,  and  which  has  been  liberally  now  the  State  has  eighty-seven  wool-carding 
encouraged  by  the  Legislature,  is  now  sub-  mills,  and  one  hundred  and  thirty-three  mann- 
stantially  finished,  and  the  third  volume  of  the  factories  of  woollen  fabrics,  with  a  capital  of^ 
Report  of  the  State  Geologist  has  just  been  $8,600,000  invested  in  buildings  and  machinery, 
published.  It  will  require  three  more  volumes  and  employing  8,450  operatives,  and  consnm- 
to  contain  a  full  record  of  the  results  of  this  ing4,000,000  lbs.  of  wool, 
great  work.  This  report  contains  an  account  i  et  Illinois  maintains  her  preeminence  as 
of  the  mineral  wealtli  and  the  natural  re-  an  agricultural  State,  and  Chicago  has  proba- 
Bource&of  each  county  in  the  State,  and  will  bly  become  the  greatest  stock-market  m  the 
have  a  great  permanent  value.  It  is  found  world,  more  animals  having  been  received  at 
that  inexhaustible  supplies  of  coal  underlie  the  her  stock-yards  in  1868  than  in  the  markets  of 
soil  in  several  of  the  counties,  and  some  notion  the  three  great  cities  of  Cincinnati,  St  Lonis, 
of  their  value  may  be  formed  from  the  state-  and  Milwaukee  combined.  The  following 
ment  of  the  geologist  that  a  single  stratum  in  tables  exhibit  the  receipts  and  shipments  for 
Perry  Oounty  contains  a  quantity  sufficient,  if  the  year : 
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CbtUa. 

Hofi. 

BBM^ 

MalM. 

JanoBiy.. 

17,160 

156,517 

11,829 

25 

55 

Februaxy . 

18,445 

65,826 

'25,218 

224 

82 

March.... 

20,986 

69,567 

24,617 

228 

17 

April  .... 
May 

85,148 

100,868 

40,685 

94 

.  • 

82,560 

181,564 

27,852 

108 

. . 

June 

84,884 

102,869 

15,101 

92 

*  * 

July 

88,898 

78,859 

15,678 

45 

. . 

ATigusi... 

15,964 

85,195 

28,798 

279 

. . 

September 

80,888 

104,016 

22,009 

268 

50 

October . . 

84,779 

169,278 

27,858 

188 

88 

November 

29,650 

248,472 

17,874 

75 

•  • 

December 

21,722 

400,256 

20,016 

10 
1,626 

■  • 

Total, '68 

824,524 

1,706,782 

270,875 

292 

Total, '6t 

829,188 

1.696,786 
01  oatUe.. 

180,888 

•  • 

Decrease  in  receipts 
Increase  in  racfiiDta 

4,664 

ofhof^  ... 

10,044 

Increase  in 

receipts 

of  sheep  .. 

89,987 

BHIPMZNT0. 


Jonoary.. 
February . 
March.... 
April  .... 

iiay 

June 

July 

August. . . 
September 
October.. 
Kovember 
December 


'68 
'67 


OaMto. 

Hogi. 

tkmp. 

HonM. 

•  •  ■  • 

9,868 

89,029 

1,408 

12,146 

45,948 

8,699 

275 

15,288 

65,449 

15,208 

888 

80,882 

86,914 

27,842 

180 

81,020 

121,959 

14,689 

92 

25,508 

87,578 

2,828 

77 

27,851 

79,784 

8,292 

141 

9,889 

77,875 

8,202 

188 

17,884 

89,212 

882 

850 

16,009 

147,518 

1,891 

176 

10,908 

119,616 

1,727 

75 

10,894 

60,002 

660 

•  •  •  » 

215,987 

1,020,829 

81,778 

1,887 

208,580 

768,789 

88,062 

MalM. 


55 
45 

•  • 

76 


88 

•  • 

22 


286 


Total, 
Total, 

Increase  in  shipments  of  cfttUo. . ..'.....' '  12,407 

Increase  in  shipments  of  hogs 261,540 

Decrease  in  shipments  of  sheep 6,279 

The  Bales  of  stock  fbr  the  year  amount  to 
nearly  $65,000,000.  Notwithstanding  these 
figures,  the  trade  suffered  some  check  on  ac- 
count of  the  ravages  of  what  is  called  the 
Texas  fever,  although  the  importation  of  cattle 
from  Texas  and  the  Cherokee  Territory  was 
prohiMted  by  an  act  of  the  Legislature  of 
1867.  Measares  have  been  taken  to  prevent 
the  spread  of  this  disease,  and  commissioners 
from  varions  States,  appointed  to  take  the  mat- 
ter into  consideration,  met  in  convention  at 
Springfield,  on  the  first  day  of  December.  The 
subject  of  the  Texas  cattle  fever  was  flilly 
fussed,  and  much  information  brought  to 
%bt,  and,  as  a  result  of  their  deliberations^  the 
commissioners  drew  up  a  law,  to  be  submitted 
to  the  various  State  Legislatures,  to  regulate 
the  trade  m  Texas  cattle.   (/SIm  Cattle  Diskabb.) 

The  property  of  the  State  as  assessed  in  1868 
niay  be  briefly  tabulated  as  follows : 

ImpoTed  lands,  91,292,021  seres $181,126,994 

Value  of  improvements  on  knds 46,889,698 

Ummproved  lands,  10,928,000  acres 44,025,740 

iown  lots  and  improvements 108,517,244 

lj»»lw^  property 14,189,981 

AttableperBonal  property 124,027,887 

Total $468,776,494 

The  receipts  of  money  into  the  public  treas- 


ury for  the  two  years  ending  November  80, 
1868,  amounted  to  $2,276,768.19.  The  war- 
rants issued  by  the  auditor  for  the  same  period 
drew  from  the  public  ftmds  $2,126,668.74,  of 
which  $1,050,882.82  were  for  special  purposes, 
and  $1,075,726.41  for  the  ordinary  expenses  of 
public  institutions  and  the  support  and  ad- 
ministration of  the  government  The  rate  of 
taxation  at  present  is  25  cents  on  each  hun- 
dred dollars  of  property  assessed. 

The  public  debt  of  Illinois  is  rapidly  dimin- 
ishing, and  this  prosperous  commonwealth  bids 
fair  in  a  few  years  to  be  free  from  all  her  liabili- 
ties. In  1840^  the  State  of  Illinois,  which  had 
at  that  time  a  population  of  only  600,000,  had 
incurred  a  debt  of  $14,000,000  by  the  failure 
of  the  State  Bai^,  and  expenses  attending  the 
construction  of  the  lUinois  aud  Midbigan 
Canal  and  other  internal  improvements.  The 
State  credit  for  several  years  was  very  low, 
but  the  constitution  of  1847  provided  for  a 
sinking  Amd  known  as  the  two-mill  tax,  which 
has  continued  ever  since.  The  mere  accumu- 
lations of  unpaid  interest  increased  the  debt  to 
$18,000,000  m  1857 ;  and  in  1861  $2,000,000 
more  were  added  by  the  expenses  attending 
the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war.  From  that  time, 
by  the  application  of  the  two-miU  tax  and  the 
receipts  from  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  and 
canal  revenues,  the  debt  has  been  steadily  di- 
minished. On  the  1st  of  December,  1866,  it 
amounted  to  $8,638,252,  and  in  the  next  two 
years  a  reduction  of  more  than  $2,500,000  was 
made.  At  the  beginning  of  the  year  1869  the 
entire  indebtedness  of  the  State  is  little  more 
than  $5,000,000,  the  greater  part  of  which  falls 
due  in  1870.  Under  a  law  of  1865,  the  State 
has  had  an  agent  at  Washington  to  attend  to 
the  collection  of  claims  against  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. In  accordance  with  the  instructions 
from  the  Governor  of  the  State,  he  closed  hia 
office  on  the  Slst  of  December,  1868.  During 
the  three  years  while  the  agent  remained  at 
the  Federal  capital  he  settled  4,761  claims  of 
soldiers,  and  sent  them  $507,831.74  in  money. 
Besides  the  duty  of  urging  the  personal  claims 
of  soldiers,  this  agent  has  been  intrusted  with 
the  settlement  of  the  claims  of  the  State  agdnst 
the  Gk>vemment  for  expenses  incurred  during 
the  war.  In  the  past  two  years  $46,000  have 
been  collected  on  the  fourth  instalment  of  these 
claims,  $50,000  on  the  fifth  instalment,  and 
$186,345.08  on  the  sixth.  There  is  still  a 
balance  due  on  the  instalments  presented  of 
$583,818.74. 

Several  new  plans  for  internal  improvement 
are  on  foot  in  Illinois,  prominent  among  which 
is  an  enterprise  for  opening  the  navigation  of 
the  Illinois  River,  from  its  mouth  to  the  Illi- 
nois and  Michigan  Canal.  This  would  cost 
about  $2,500,000  dollars,  and  would  probably 
increase  the  business  of  the  Canal  ten  times. 
This  canal,  which  is  sometimes  spoken  of  as  a 
financial  incubus  on  the  State,  ana  which  occa- 
sioned a  large  portion  of  the  embarrassing  debt 
which  existed  prior  to  1860,  has  been  shown 
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to  have  paid  more  than  ita  ooat  sinoe  it  waa  con-  1864,  was  586 ;  in  1866,  it  had  increased  to 

atrncted.    The  oommiasionera  nnder  the  act  1,078,  and  December  1,  1868,  thej  nnmb^fid 

of  1836.  for  the  oonatmction  of  thia  great  pnb-  1,162.    Need  is  felt  of  larger  accommodations, 

Uc  work,  expended  ^4,979,903  upon  it,  and  and  separate  inatitutioDa  for  women  and  for 

$1,429,606  more  were  expended  by  the  Canal  yonthfol  offenders  are  required ;    33  of  tbe 

Tmatees  nnder  the  act  of  1843.    Since  the  present  inmates  are  females.    The  act  of  th« 

year  1848,  when  the  canal  waa  opened  to  last  Legislature  providing  for  anew  prison, to 

navigation,  |4,627,825  have  been  received  from  be  call^  the  Illinois  Souuiem  Penitentiary,  has 

the  salea  of  landa  given  in  aid  of  the  work  by  not  been  carried  into  effect,  owing  to  the  fkt 

the  Government  of  the  United  States,  and  the  that  the  nominations  of  commissioners  to  t^e 

toUa  have  yielded  12,185,695  over  and  above  charge  of  the  work  were  never  acted  on  by 

the  expense  of  operating  the  canal  and  keep-  the  Senate.    A  law  was  also  passed  in  1867. 

ing  it  in  repair.    Thoa  it  will  be  seen  that  the  for  establishing  a  State  Reform  School,  for  th« 

receipts  have  exceeded  the  cost  by  the  snm  of  correction  of  juvenile  offenders,  which  failed  to 

$771,966.    The  receipts  from  the  tolls  of  thia  go  into  operation  from  tbe  same  cause  which 

public  property  in  1867  amounted  to  $252,-  defeated  the  Southern  Penitentiary  Act    He 

231.23,  and  in  1868  they  were  $215,720.72.  nomination  of  commissioners  in  both  cases  vas 

The  first  river  tunnel  constructed  in  thia  made  at  the  extra  session  of  the  Legislatnre  in 

country  waa  begun  at  Chicago,  in  July,  1867,  June,  1867,  and  it  was  voted  by  the  Senate  that 

and  completed  in  December,  1868,  at  a  cost  of  all  nominations  sent  in  by  the  Governor  "be 

about  $380,000.    The  length  of  the  foot- way  postponed  untal  the  next  regular  aession  of  the 

from  entrance  to  entrance  ia  810  feet.    The  General  Assembly." 

diameter  of  the  tunnel  is  19^  feet  at  ttxe  en-  Much  has  been  done  in  Illinois  to  pronde 

trance,  and  increases  to  23|- 150  feet  from  ihe  for  the  unfortunate  classes  of  persons  who  are 

river  centre.    There  are  ventilation-ahaffcs  110  the  natural  wards  of  the  State ;  but  the  provi- 

feet  from  the  entrance,  and  lights  at  intervala  sions  which  have  been  made  have  hardly  kept 

of  forty  or  fifty  feet.    There  is  a  double  car-  pace  with  the  rapid  increase  of  the  population. 

riage-way  throughout  the  structure,  each  road-  The  number  of  patients  admitted  to  the  Insane 

way  being  11  feet  wide  and  15  feet  high.  Asylum  since  December  1,  1866,  is  623,  of 

The  commissioners  appointed  under  the  act  whom  333  are  males,  and  290  females.  Of  the 
of  February  25,  1867,  to  superintend  the  erec-  males  198  were  unmarried,  and  123  married; 
tion  of  a  new  State-House  at  Springfield,  have  while  of  females,  93  were  unmarried,  and  ITO 
been  prosecuting  their  labors  with  energy.  The  married.  The  most  prominent  causes  of  insan- 
county  of  Sangamon  and  the  city  of  Spring-  ity,  according  to  the  report  of  the  snperin- 
field  conveyed  to  the  State  in  fee  simple  the  tendent,  were  vicious  indulgences  and  religions 
land  on  which  the  building  is  located,  and  excitement.  Much  the  greater  part  of  the  in- 
more  than  $350,000  have,  been  expended  al-  mates  consisted  of  farmers,  laborers,  and  per- 
ready  in  preparing  the  ground  and  laying  the  sons  occupied  with  domestic  labors.  There 
foundation  of  the  structure.  In  the  opinion  of  were  48  students,  10  teachers,  8  physicians,  3 
the  commissioners  and  architects  who  have  clergymen,  and  1  lawyer.  The  expenditures 
the  work  in  charge,  $650,000  will  be  required  ot  the  institution  for  two  years  have  amounted 
in  the  next  two  years  to  carry  it  on  efficientiy.  to  $229,749.    The  number  of  inmates  remaining 

Previous  to  the  extra  session  of  the  Legis-  in  tiie  hospital  on  the  1st  of  December  was  405. 
lature  in  June,  1867,  the  State  Penitentiary,  at  In  1865  an  experimental  school  for  the  in- 
JoHet,  had  been  leased  to  the  Illinois  Manu&o-  struotion  and  training  of  idiota  and  feeble-mind- 
turing  Company,  but,  by  an  act  of  the  G^eral  ed  children  waa  established,  and,  from  appro- 
Assembly  at  that  time,  provision  waa  made  priations  made  in  1867,  convenient  bailings 
for  ita  management  by  the  State  authorities ;  have  been  erected  for  its  use,  capable  of  giving 
and  on  the  1st  of  July  it  was  surrendered  by  adequate  accommodations  to  about  sixty  pnpils. 
the  lessees.  Up  to  that  time,  $1,075,000  had  Since  the  opening  of  the  school,  221  applies- 
been  expended  in  its  erection,  and  $54,525  cations  for  admission  have  been  received,  181 
worth  of  property  was  then  found  on  the  prem-  of  them  in  behalf  of  male  children,  and  90  for 
ises  in  the  form  of  workshops,  fixtures,  etc.  fenudes.  The  efforts  of  those  who  have  charge 
Sinoe  thia  institution  has  been  in  charge  of  the  of  tiiese  unfortunates  have  found  great  en- 
State,  two  systems  of  management  have  been  couragement  in  the  marked  improvement  which 
tried,  one  by  hiring  out  the  labor  of  the  con-  has  l^n  displayed  in  many  instances.  The 
victs,  and  the  other  by  employing  it  directiy  superintendent  of  the  school  says:  ^^Innooth^ 
by  the  State.  The  former  plan  is  pronounced  class  can  the  power  of  amelioration  be  appli^ 
a  failure,  and  by  the  latter  the  expenses  have  by  private  individuals,  or  local  authorities,  with 
been  $463,569.60  in  eighteen  months,  while  such  prospects  of  success.  Furthermore,  in  a 
the  earnings  derived  from  the  sales  of  mann-  large  percentage  of  cases,  it  may  be  sffirmed 
factured  articles  have  amounted  to  $333,378.  that  an  appropriate  education  will  develop  a 
A  large  outiay,  however,  waa  necessarily  in-  capacity  for  productive  industry,  where,  with- 
curred  in  inang:urating  the  new  system  of  em-  out  it,  an  utter  inability  for  useful  occnpation 
ploying  the  convicta.  The  number  of  inmates  would  exist'^  , 
of  the  Penitentiary  on  the  first  of  December,  The  State  has  an  institution  for  the  deaf  and 
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domb,  where  gardens^  workshops,  and  schools,  department  of  agrionlture,  a  department  of 
contribute  greatly  to  the  comfort  and  improye-  mechanical  science  and  literature,  a  department 
meat  of  this  class.  The  number  of  pupils  ad-  of  mHitarj  science,  and  a  commercial  depart- 
mitted,  since  its  organization  in  1846,  is  682,  of  ment.  The  department  of  agriculture  includes 
whom  271  are  now  at  the  school.  The  expen-  instruction  and  practice  in  the  various  process- 
ditures  for  the  two  years  ending  December,  es  of  husbandry,  as  weU  as  the  study  of  physi- 
1868,  were  $116,850,  while  $108,604  have  been  cal  sciences  and  modem  history  and  languages, 
received  from  various  sources.  The  Listitution  In  the  mechanical  department  great  prominence 
for  the  Blind,  at  Jacksonville,  has  been  in  op-  is  given  to  mathematical  studies  and  mechanics, 
eratiou  20  years ;  881  persons  have  been  ad-  and  a  workshop,  with  a  supply  of  tools  and 
mitted  and  provided  with  instruction  and  sup-  machinery,  is  at  the  service  of  the  student.  The 
port,  and  260  have  completed  their  course  and  various  branches  of  military  science  are  taught, 
returned  home.  At  the  State  Eye  and  Ear  and  all  the  students  are  required  to  wear  a  uni- 
Infirmary,  400  patients  have  received  gratuitous  form  of  cadet  gray  mixed  doth.  A  valuable 
treatment  in  the  last  two  years.  A  Home  for  beginning  has  been  made  in  procuring  appa- 
Soldiers'  On>hans  has  been  established  at  Nor-  ratus  necessary  in  illustrating  the  various 
mal,  in  McLean  County,  where  a  farm  and  branches  of  study.  The  practical  labors  of  the 
sobstantial  brick  buildings  have  been  obtained  students  are  systematized,  and  each  receives  a 
at  a  cost  of  $100,000.  This  institution  has  compensation  not  to  exceed  eight  cents  an  hour 
onder  its  care  about  800  orphans.  The  appro-  for  the  three  regular  working  hours,  and  12^ 
priations  of  the  last  Legislature  for  the  various  cents  for  extra  hours.  The  following  is  a  state- 
charitable  institutions  of  the  State  amounted  ment  of  a  yearns  expenses  at  the  university,  but 
to  upward  of  $385,000.  '  it  is  said  that  any  young  man  can  pay  his  way 

The  number  of  schools  in  the  State  on  the  through  by  the  labors  of  the  year : 

3d  of  September  was  10,705 ;  the  number  of  Tuition,  room-rent,  End  mddentalfl, 

school-houses,  10,381 ;   male  teachers,  8,240 ;       fh>m $84  60  to  $89  60 

female  teachers,  10,797;   number  of  school-    BoardinbaU lOSOOto   128  00 

going  children  between  the  ages  of  6  and  21,    ^«\*^^  ^^J^^'l J in  S  i®     1«  S 

f^O;   number  actuaUy  attending  school;    V'^'^^  ^5  cents  per  dozen lOOOto     15  60 

706,780.     The  expense  of  supportmg  these  Total $168  00     $196  00 

schools  for  the  year  was  $6,430,881.  m,  ^  «^H4^««i  ^^^r^^i,^ ;«  Tii;Tiyv;<.  w«  «vS*^*a^ 

The  Nonnal^versity,  kt  Norm.al,  was  or-  bnuXSj  fr  "Z3S,S  T  lOTeS 

By  an  act  of  the  Assemblr,  of  Febmarr  28,  2P*^rT^  ^i     \^^*f  Springfield,  on 

iM»  -i      "'  j^''  ^^  otV    •  i-i.  i.    '     1  the  16th  of  ApriL    After  the  convention  was 

T,i  **  ^""i^^f ^  •  S***«  'f't^^^  'T  dnly  organiA  a  Oommittee  on  Reaolutiona 

dlthepr^rty  real.and  VfrsontL  heldby  tiie  J      ^i^t^  ^1,0   ^  ,  ,,ter  stage  of  the 

Board  of  Education  in  trust  for  the  university,  „rooeaaiiura.TaDort6d  &  nlfttform  of  which  tbo 

VM  declared  to  be  the  property  of  the  State  ^S^^^^eXleStolfeaS- 

of  Dlinoig.    The  school  Spened  in  185r,  with  K»^»»'"f  *^  ">«  ""O"*  teatofw- 

4Tetaden^andnowthereareover  1,000    The  to»^u^tkXI^'n^%r,SWj,'ffir?^ 

current  annual  expenses  or  this  university  are  a  oonsolidation  of  all  powerm  the  hands  of  the  agents 

about  $25,000,  of  which  $5,000  are  paid  from  of  the  Federal  Government— believing,  as  we  do, 

tuitions  received  at  the  model  school,  which  that  the  happiness  of  the  whole  people,  and  proser- 

forras  an  interesting  feature  of  the  institution,  ▼a?*??  ^  continuation  of  our  Union  as  a  republic, 

The  donation  of^^^^^  acres  of  land  bv  Oon-  ^^S  ^:^:i'T^^TA^r:^^^^Vt^ 

gress,  for  the  aid  of  a  college  mtended  to  furnish  and  equality  of  each  and  all  the  States— subordinate 

&u  education  in  agriculture  and  other  practical  to  the  exennse  of  the  just  and  clearly-^nted  powers 

pursuits,  was  accepted  by  the  State  of  Illinois,  ofthe  Federal  Government— in  all  their  just  rights  and 

and  on  the  28th  of  February,  1867,  an  act  was  gPedeW^^n^"^^^"^"  "  ^^"^  ""*          ""^  *^^ 

approved  providing  for  the  establishment  of  Resolved,  That,  from  this  declaration,  it  necessarily 

uie  nimois  Industrial  University,  and  fixing  its  results  that  we  are  now,  have  been,  and  will  be  un- 

location  at  Urbana,  Champaign  County.    Nine  alterably  opposed  to  all  the  various  measures  of  the 

hundred  and  eighty  acres  of  land  were  given  *^o  i^t  Congresses  which,  under  the  name  of  recon- 

hv  thtx  ^^r^^t-^  ?^»^»i.««  ™.ui»  ♦!*«  K«;i^;,i^a  r^f  stroction  measures,  and  other  specious  and  deceptive 

By  the  county,,  together  with  the  bmldmgs  of  ^.^j^    ^^^  i^  ^^^^  ^  extend  and  perpetuate  the 

me  Uampaign  Institute,  and  $100,000  m  coun-  power  and  domination  of  the  present  ruling  party,  by 

ty  bonds  payable  in  ten  years,  bearing  interest  force  and  fraud,  over  the  people  of  what  snould  be 

at  the  rate  of  *en  per  cent.   Over  $250,000  were  ten  equal  States  of  the  Union,  and  thereby  maintain 

ml^  t'"^  ')%'^'  ''  '*^'-^7  representing  ^^  IF^^p^^^^^f.^^^^^^ 

mm  acres  of  the  congressional  grant  of  land,  g,  ^  time  of  pi?ound  peiice,  what  their  pAnciploa 

ine  trustees  who  were  charged  with  the  or-  have  over  tended  to,  ana  which  the  armed  hosts  of 

ganizatiou  of  the  university  chose  Dr.  J.  M.  rebellion  failed  to  accomplish — ^the  dismemberment 

Gregory  regent,  and  in  March,  1868,  the  in-  of  the  Federal  Union,  and  the  subversion  of  our  es- 

ouir  attendance  of  110  students.     The  course  broken  as  it  was  confessed  to  be,  by  every  depart- 

01  stndj  occupies  three  years,  and  embraces  a  ment  of  the  Federal  Government,  after  the  armies  of 
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the  rebellion  bad  burled  tbeir  power  a^ainBt  it  for  lUiolved^  That  our  delegates  to  the  Natioml  Cc9> 

more  than  four  years :  and  now,  when  peace  has  once  yention  are  instructed  to  insist  upon  the  polk;  of 

ainin  visited  the  landf,  we  imperatiyely  demand  that  paying  5.20  bonds  in  the  lawful  money  of  the  eo8i> 

aU  the  rights,  privileges,  and  obligations  of  the  Fed-  try  as  a  part  of  oar  national  platform :  and  vhile  vc 

eral  Constitution  be  evermore  reinstated  in  their  ftill  recognize  in  the  Hon.  Georae  JH.  Pendleton,  of  Ohio, 

force  and  effect.  a  statesman  of  the  first  ord^,  and  a  pure  patiiot,  ti 

Betoloed^  That  the  ri^ht  of  sufirage  shall  be  limited  deem  it  inexpedient  at  this  time  to  trammel  our  <kk> 

to  Uie  white  race  in  this  country,  and,  while  we  un-  gates  in  their  choice  of  candidates,  but  desire  tba 


any  outside  interference,  firom  any  power  whatever.  most  likely  to  be  elected  at  the  polls. 

lietolwd.  That  the  intended  and  designed  political  m*              •     ▲•         ^      av    ai.  ▲     x:  i.  x     ^ 

effect  of  the  so-called  reconstruction  mSurares  of  the  ^he  nominations  for  the  State  ticket  were: 

present  and  hist  Congress  is  to  deliver  over  the  politi-  John  B.  Eden^  of  Moultrie,  for  Governor;  f . 

cal  control  of  the  Southern  States  to  the  latelv  eman-  H.    Van  Epps,   of  Lee,   for  Lieatenant-GoT- 

cipated  ne^Hies  therein,  and  thereby  thus  aid,  by  the  emor ;  Gnstavns  Van  Hoerebeck,  of  ClintoB. 

utter  prostration  of  the  white  men,  atizens  thereof,  a.,  a™^*„«—  ^^  a4.«4-A .   t^,^«,^   t    T>i.;iii*w!  ni 

to  ret£n  the  lease  of  power  the  ruling  party  have  so  Jj'  Secretary  of  State ;  Jesse  J./M^P«;  ^ 

long  held,  and  which  they  have  so  flagrantly  abused,  Montgomery,   for  Treasurer ;    and  Kobert  l. 

all  of  which  we  will  resist  as  fipeemenDy  eveiy  meana  Williams,  of  McLean,  for  Auditor, 

which  is  given  us  by  the  Constitution  of  the  country.  The  Republican  State  Central  Comminw 

^t^.  That  the  vast  bijjk  of  Uie  mdebtedness  published  a  caU  for  a  Republican  Union  Staif 

?n l?gtir.e"?d7r'n^jr?f r^^  Convention,  to  be  held  atW  on  the  6thof 

be  BO  pjud,  as  the  said  obligations  are  within  the  May,  representmg  the  voters  of  Dlmois  '^who 

power  of  the  Government  to  relieve  and  discharge ;  support  the  congressional  plan  of  reconstruct- 

and  that  whereof  the  faith  of  the  Qj)vernrnent  is  ing  the  disorganized  States ;  who  are  in  h\Qt 

t^^Xlt%^   '  ^"^        '''        '        ^  ^*^«i^  «P«®^y  admission  to  a  participation  ic 

JUfolved,  That  the  present  system  of  national  banks  t^®  Government ;  who  are  in  favor  of  retrench- 

can  and  should  be  abolished  at  once,  and  the  notes  ment  of  public  expenditures ;  of  honest  um 

of  the  said  institutions  redeemed,  and  their  place  re-  economical  administration  of  government;  of 

Uevod  by  non-interest  bearing  notes  of  the  Govern-  reducing  taxes  to  the  greatest  practical  extent; 

Snfof'dX™!^  of  maintaining  the  national  ?aith  and  hoDor 

i2Mt>fo«i,  That  all  the  wealth  of  the  country,  in  violate ;  who  are  opposed  to  paying  the  rebd 

whether  invested  in  Government  securities  or  other-  debt  or  damages  for  loss  of  slaves  caused  bj 

wise,  should  sustain  its  full  and  Mr  share  of  taxation,  treason  and  rebellion ;  who  are  in  favor  of  the 

world  the  malignancy  of  the  representetives  of  a  adopted,  everywhere;  and  who  are  in  avoroi 

party,  part  of  whom  were  repudiated  by  their  con-  the  election  of  a  President  and  Vice-President 

stituents  at  the  last  eicpression  of  their  views,  and  whose  faith  to  the  loyal  people  of  the  nation 

who,  to  secure  a  partUan  advantage,  would  destroy  ^j]  not  be  broken." 

mtheirpower  a  coordinate  branch  of  the  Government.  rnv^  «^«~^«*;^«  ,,,a*  :«  o/«^rv«i9<k«ti«A  wnfli  t\m 

Beiolied,  That  the  nation  is  deeply  indebted  to  the  P®  convention  met  m  accordance  witH  tws 

soldiers  and  saaora  who  gallantly  defended  it  in  the  pall»  "id  proceeded  to  make  the  following  nom- 

late  war  of  rebellion,  and  that  the  memory  of  those  inations :   for  Governor,   M^or-General  John 

who  perished  in  the  conflict  should  and  will  be  held  M.  Palmer,  of  Sangamon ;  for  Lieutenant-Gor- 

!S;n£:ifS?„..^'rji::St?;  "i,  '^rw'?^"'!,,"*  enior,  John  Dongherty^  of  Union ;  for  S^_ 


and  regard,  and  trust  they  will  aid  in  perpetuating  Cass ;    for    Treasurer,   Erastus  N.  Bates,  of 

the  liberties  of  the  Constitution  of  the  country  they  Marion;  and  for  Attomey-Genend,  Vashinp- 

^B^"T^::^^:;^^O..io^.tb.t^^  t«nBndmell,ofLaSjdle.  Thi pUtform «iop^ 
^anoe  U  alienable,  our  national  Government  should  «d  was  m  the  foUowmg  terms : 
protect  American  citizensabroad,  whether  native  or  The  Bepublican  party  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  con- 
loreign-born,  and  any  outrage  conamitted  on  the  per-  tuiuinir  their  irreat  contest  agiOnst  the  political  ictloB 
T  ""L  '^  Ameri<»n  citizenry  a  foreign  government  which  cuhninited  m  open  rebellion  a^ust  the  Con- 
should  be  resisted  at  eveiy  cost,  and  at  anhaaards.  gtitution  and  the  lawsfand  which  now  seeks  to  »« 
-^^?^»  That,  in  ttie  opimon  of  the  DemocTMjy  fyom  the  wreck  of  the  rebel  creeds  and  rebel  armies 
of  Illmois,  we  find  m  the  pohticail  hfe  and  character  the  seeds  of  ftiture  wars  and  more  intolerant  despot. 
of  Hon.  George  H.  Pendleton,  of  Ohio,  the  assurwce  ig^  ^o  hereby  appeal  to  the  people  in  the  foUowuv 
of  his  entire  accord  with  the  pnnaples  we  have  here  nsolutions : 

declared:  and,  recognizing  in  him  the  possession  of  Betolved,  1.  That  we  congratulate  the  oonntrr  on 

every  quahty  fitting  for  that  station,  we  do  declare  the  assureA  success  of  the  nSonstruction  laws  of  Con- 

him  to  be  the  choice  of  the  Democra<?y  of  this  State  g^gg  „  evidenced  by  the  return  of  six  of  the  eleven 

for  President  of  the  United  States,  and  do  instruct  Seceding  States  of  the  Union,  under  constitations 

the  membere  from  this  State  to  the  National  Conven  gecuring  equal  civil  and  poUtical  rights  to  all?  ▼« 

tion  to  vote  as  a  unit,  and  to  use  all  honorable  means  hold  ti£t  ^e  policy  of  Andrew  JohSson,  supported 

m  their  power  to  secure  his  nomination  by  that  body  ^y  the  Democratic  party,  which  proposes  to  confer  a 

for  that  position.  monopoly  of  such  righto  upon  conquered  rebeU  wd 

The  following  was  also  reported  by  a  mi-  discontented   slaveholder,   was  naught  with  tfio 

nority  of  the  committee,  but  was  laid  on  the  gJ'ft^lo^o'f^S^^  ^^~* 

table,  and  the  minority  report  adopted  without  g.  That  it  is  the  duty  of  Congress  to  restore  the 

amendment :  lately-revolted  Stetes  to  their  practical  relations  in  tbe 
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Jnion  on  a  footing  of  equality  with  the  other  States,  the  appointees  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  and  filling  their 

rhenever  the  oonditions  imposed  in  the  reconstruc-  places  with  supporters  of  his  policy  of  reconstruction, 

ion  laws  should  have  heen  complied  with.  we  can  seen  no  end  to  the  corruption  prevailing  in  the 

8.  That  we  denounce  all  forms  of  repudiation  as  a  collection  of  the  revenue  but  m  a  change  in  the  ad- 

lational  crime:  and  that  the  national  honor  requires  ministration  of  the  presidential  ofBce. 

he  pavment  of  the  public  indebtedness,  in  the  utmost  11.  That  the  wages  of  labor  constitute,  in  this 

;ooa  mith,  to  all  creditors  at  home  and  abroad,  ao-  country,  one  of  the  strongest  bonds  of  society ;  and 

ordin^  to  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  laws  under  as  labor  is  oonfined  to  no  race,  nalionality,  or  creed, 

fhich  it  was  oontracted.  the  rights  of  laboring  men  are  everywhere  the  same. 

4.  That  it  la  due  to  the  labor  of  the  nation  that  V2,  That  as  those  rights  cannot  be  assailed  any- 
axation  should  be  equalized  and  reduced  as  rapidly  where  bj  slavery  or  by  any  of  its  modifications  with- 
is  the  national  faith  will  permit,  and  that  any  sur-  out  infiicting  wrong  upon  labor  everywhere,  there- 
)la8  which  may  remain  in  the  Treasury,  after  econom-  fore,  in  the  issue  now  before  the  American  people, 
cal  and  neoessaiy  appropriations,  shall  be  applied  to  we  most  eamestiy  invite  the  co(Jperation  of  eveiy  la- 
he  reduction  of  the  puljlic  debt  by  purchase  m  open  boring  man  in  our  efforts  to  shape  the  institutions  of 
oiarket.  the  Southern  States,  that  the  rule  shall  be  universal 

5.  That  the  burden  of  the  national  debt  should  be  and  inviolable,  **  An  honest  day's  wages  for  a  faithAil 
iitended  over  a  fair  time  before  redemption,  and  that  day's  work." 

it  is  the  duty  of  Congress  to  reduce  the  rate  of  interest  l8.  That   the  Bepublican  party,  mindfld  of  the 

on  Buch  debt  whenever  and  however  it  can  be  lawfully  truth  that  genuine  national  gi^tness  and  prosperity 

done.  must  always  be  founded  upon  public  morality,  recog- 

6.  That  as  it  is  probable  that  no  form  of  Govern-  nize  in  perfect  civil  and  religious  libertv,  in  support 
meat  indebtedness  will  be  presented  for  manj  years,  of  which  our  forefathers  fought  and  bled,  the  most 
the  principal  of  the  war  debt  bein^  the  hentage  oi  efiident  means  to  raise  the  moral  standard  of  the 
tfae'niture^  it  is  premature  to  consider  the  question  people. 

ofcalling in  the  loans;  that,  before  the  first  issue  of  rni     t      >  i  i.          r  toA»r        3             •  •       ^ 

inch  indebtedness  becomes  payable,  the  currency  of  Th?  Legislatnro  of  1867  made  provision  for 

the  countiy  will  be  equivalent  in  value  to  |^ld,  unless  submitting  to  the  STmrages  of  the  people  the 

the  enemies  of  the  public  credit  should,  m  the  mean  question  of  holding  a  convention  to  revise  and 

while,  destroy  it.  '     '  "      ~ 


_  equally  remarkable  success  in  executing  ...^  .w  ,-     a      ,  ,       ,  »  ' 

eoQstruction  laws  of  Congress,  has  twice  rescued  the  to  be  fixed  by  the  next  Legislature,  and  the 

ooantiy  from  the  greatest  perils,  that  the  oonsummate  convention  to  be  held  within  three  months 

I^J?  ""^  ^?^'^  ^H""^  ^V^  exhibited  in  every  ^^^  g^^jl^  election.    This  was  one  of  the  quos- 

emergency  of  peace  and  war  have  made  him  thamost  x-  ^„  v,.ftx««  ♦i*^  ^^^,^1^  nf  ♦i*^  i««*  «i^«+;^«   -« ^ 

illMtJioas  expSnent  of  theprindples  which  triumphed  ^\^^^  ^^fore  the  people  at  the  last  election,  and 

m  the  late  war  for  the  Union,  and  is  the  natural  sue-  tney  aeciaed  that  the  convention  should  be 

ttasor  of  Abraham  Lincoln  in  the  affections  of  the  held.  The  total  vote  cast  was  444,860,  of  which 

people ;  and  our  delegates  in  the  Chicago  Convention  223,124  were  for  the  convention,  giving  a  ma- 

Linw^Jf^thT'E^nub^^  jorityof  704  in  the  whole  State  in  favor  of 

President  of  tiieUnSed  States.  revismgthe  constitution.    The  election  on  the 

8.  That  the  right  of  expatriation  Lb  a  natural  and  in-  general  ticket  resulted  in  a  large  Republican 

^at  rurht,  axid  is  indispensable  to  "  the  eigovment  mc^ority.    The  whole  vote  cast  for  presiden- 

of  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness ; ''  that  tial  electors  was  449,436,  of  which  260,298  were 

&1'^trS::Sfcrn'S.te^^'Sr»^  ^  ^--^  -f  Grant's  election,  «id  199  148  for 

that  it  ia  the  duty  of  the  Government  of  the  United  oeymour.     Grant  s  migonty,  51,150.     General 

States  to  protect  all  its  citizens,  native-bom  and  John  A.  Logan  was  nominated  by  the  Repub- 

jatualizedi  '^  the  full  eiyovment  of  the  same,  and    licans,  and Dickey  by  the  Democrats  for 

SeMriJSto™ 'b'^i^vlded    ^^^^  member  of  Congress  at  large,  to  represent  the 

8.  mt  thTtLnk^o^f  tiie  American  people  are  due  ^H®  ®i**®  ^  x  ®  ^?^^^  ?^  Representatives  at 

w  the  soldiers  and  sailors  of  the  army  and  navy  who  Washington.     Logan  s  minority  at  the  election 

°^n  perilled  their  lives  in  defence  of  their  country  was  55,987.     Members  of  Congress  were  also 

ttdmvindicationof  the  honor  of  its  flag;;  that  the  elected   fi*om  the  thirteen  congressional  dis- 

arJlfe'rd'ttm'^jrre.S^t  tric^nineofwhomwereRepublicajuiandfour 

provision  should  be  made  for  those  of  their  sur^vora  Democrats.    The  State  officers  elected  were  all 

who  hsTe  received  disabling  and  honorable  wounds  Republican.     The  Legislature,  which  meets  bl- 

^  the  service  of  their  country ;  and  that  the  memory  ennially,  assembled  on  the  5th  of  January,  1869. 

in  cSS!f;3^''  5*^®  ?^^^  ^  '**  ^^^®°^  ^^  ^  ^^^^  Its  composition  is  as  follows : 

1?^""  and  everlasting  remembrance.  ^ 

10.  That  we  reiterate  and  reaffirm  the  following  Smat^        Honae.        joint  Ballot. 

resolutions  of  the  recent  Democratic  Convention  of        Republicans 18  63  76 

^«ioa,  to  wit :   ''Betolved,  That  in  the  admrnistra^        Democrats 7  27  84 

yon  of  the  present  system  of  internal  revenue  a  re-  ^                                  —            —              — 

T^ "  loa<fly  called  for,  and  which,  in  our  judgment,  Eep.  miyonty 11  31  42 

S.ffie'jf'tt.'iLJd^lSSLl^Tl^biS^e^^r  ,^«  Governor  of  lUmois  is  chosenfor  a  term 

Wand  fattened  upon  the  substance  of  the  people,  and  of  four  years.     R.  J.  Oglesby  who  had  been 

JJ^^'.^der  the  pretence  of  collecting  the  revenue  the  efficient  Executive  of  the  State  since  the  be- 


tj^fJj V.    Ji  oommitted  smce  Andrew  Johnson  be-     -•»"'-,'^*  «-— «»*^,  ^^^,*,j^x,*a^m.^  ^vw«  ^  *  «»uv> 
W  ^v    °'^^  ^^  '^^  sought  the  alliance  and    was  inaugurated  as  the  foxirteenth  Governor 
caaahip  of  the  Democratic  party,  by  removing    of  the  Commonwealth. 


852  mPEAOHMENT. 

IMPEAOHMENT.    Proceedings  of  the  Senate  Bboald  onlj  be  presented  to  a  oouit  of  imp«ichment, 

Bitting  for  the  trial  of  Akdbew  Johnsow,  that  no  sammonB  or  other  prooe»  shoiiia  issue  «- 

tiu^JvyJ^/  ^^  *%M  TJ^iiLt  Q*^*M»  y»*.    Am^i^i^i  c«Pt  fro™  the  oigamzed  court,  and  that  the  hiIbb  f« 

Freest  of  the  Umted  States,  on  Arttelee  ^^%  government  of  the  prootidingeof  Boob  a  onit 

of  Impeaohment  exhibited  oy  the  House  of  Bhould  be  framed  only  by  theoonrt  itself. 

Representatives,  I  have  foimd  m vseu  unable  to  oome  to  107  otba 

n«^  iLr/^n/i««>  i?AT^*««««r»-  4-kA  oA*ii    1QAQ    ♦!*-.  conclusions  than  tneso.  Icana88ignnoreaBonforT»- 

On  Monday,  Febrnaiy  the  24th,  1868,  the  Mrfng  the  Senate  to  organize  a  ooSrt  under  «iTotii« 

House  of  Representatives  of  the  Congress  of  than  ItB  ordinary  presi£ng  officer  for  the  hitter  pro- 

the  United  States  resolved  to  impeach  Andrew  cedings  upon  an  impeachment  of  the  President,  vAidt 

•    Johnson,  President  of  the  United  States,  of  does  not  seem  to  me  to  wply  eaually  to  the  eariki. 

hlffh  crimes  and  misdemeanors,  of  which  the  ^  T  "}*'=>™«d  *^*t  the  Senate  has  proceeded  ma 

al««+k^\^!!  l^,^^^T\r^^Jl^^  ot^ej"  ^eWB,  audit  is  not  my  purpose  to  contest  wha 

Senate  was  apprised,  and  arr^emwits  were  j^  superior  wisdom  may  have^icted.   All  good «- 

made  for  the  trial.     On  Monday,  the  8d  of  Izens  will  fervently  pray  that  no  ooeaaion  msj  era 

March,  articles  of  impeachment  were  agreed  arise  when  the  grave  prooeeding;a  now  in  progmviil 

upon  by  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  on  ^  ^^ited  as  a  precedent.    But  it  is  not  impoBsibktia! 

the  4th  the  foUowmg  letter  of  OhieWurtice  "»^"^Srr«Xi^,«"Lcon.tlt«ti<mh«d»,pd 

Ohase  was  presented  to  the  Benate :  the  Chief  Justice  with  an  impcvtant  fkmdiai  m 

To  at  8tMU  of  tht  Unitei  Stat^ .-  ibotAiX  of  an  impeechment  pf  &e  ft*•M<»^  U  Jf 

the  President  i.  on  trial,  I  take  the  ufierty  of.  aub-  »*"'  "^'^^  'PP^rf  Ja.a<i'ofthe  ui^  8W«. 
mitting,  vexy  respectfully,  some  observations  in  re- 
spect to  the  proper  mode  of  proceeding  upon  the  im-  Qn  the  6th  the  articles  of  impeaohment  were 

S?C--uS^tJ^^^^^^^^^  r^^^!f^^.^^  Senate  by  thT;Sianag(«.oj 

That,  when  the  Senate  sits  for  the  trial  of  an  impeach-  the  part  of  the  House,  who  were  accompaniett 

ment,  it  sits  as  a  court,  seems  unquestionable :  that  by  the  House,  the  grand  inquest  of  the  stdoDf 

for  the  trial  of  an  impeachment  of  the  President  this  as  a  Committee  of  the  Whole  on  the  state  of 

court  must  be  constituted  of  the  members  of  the  ^^^  Union.     Mr.  Bingham,  chairman  of  the 

Senate,  with  the   Chief  Justice    presiding,  seems  ^*"v*x.     j^*.  ^jukuwx^,  vu«MAmm>»u 

equally  unquestionable.    The  "  Federalist "  is  re-  managers,  read  the  articles  as  follows : 

garded  as  the  highest  contemporary  authority  m  the  AriUdsM  sothMied  bv  the  mm$  of  BeprmiUa&va  of  J* 

construction  of  the  Constitution;  andm  the  sixty-  UviUd  Statu,  in  the  name  of  themteam  and  mlM 

fourth  number  the  functions  of  the  Senate,  sitting  m  P«^V^  <ff  ^  UnUsd  Statu,  OfftOntt  Axmaw  JoBwm, 

their  judicial  capacity  as  a  court,  for  the  trial  of  an  ^^^^"^f^^M  ?f  ^««??  ^?^J"J''S5*5?l£Lfi2 

impeiihment,  are  exinined.  SSSiSLSSi^S*'^  ^         himMhiffhcrma 

In  a  paragraph  explaining  the  reasons  for  uniting  muamuanon. 

the  Supreme  Court  with  the  Senate  in  the  formation  ABncts  i. 

of  the  court  of  impeachment,  it  is  observed  that,  to  a  That  said  Andrew  Johnson.  President  of  the  TJnitd 

certain  extent,  the  benefits  of  that  umon  will  be  oh-  States,  on  the  21st  dajr  of  February,  in  tUe^earof 

tained  from  making  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  our  Lord  1868,  at  Wasmnffton,  in  the  District  of  (> 

Court  the  president  of  the  court  of  impeachment,  as  lumbia,  unmindful  of  the  nigh  duties  of  his  office,  of 

is  proposed  in  the  plan  of  the  convention ;  while  the  his  oatn  of  office,  and  of  the  requirement  of  the  Co^ 

inconveniences  of  an  entire  incorporation  of  the  for-  stitution  that  he  should  take  care  that  the  laws  be 

mer  into  the  latter  will  thus  be  suDstantially  avoided,  faithfully  executed,  did  unlawfully  and  in  vioUtioo 

This  was  perhaps  the  prudent  measure.    This  au-  of  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  Su^ 

thority  seems  to  leave  no  doubt  upon  either  of  the  issue  an  order  in  writing  for  the  removal  of  Edwin  H.  I 

propositions  just  stated ;  and  a  statement  of  them  Stanton  from  the  office  of  Secretary  for  the  Depsit- 

will  serve  to  introduce  the  question,  upon  which  I  ment  of  War.  said  Edwin  M.  Stanton  having  m^  , 

think  it  my  duty  to  state  the  result  of  my  reflections  theretofore  duly  appointed  and  commissioned,  ojAQd  | 

to  the  Senate ;  namely,  at  what  period,  In  the  case  of  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate  of  the 

the  impeachment  of  the  President,  should  the  court  United  States^  as  such  Secretsiy,  and  said  Andiew 

of  impeachment  be  organized,  under  oath,  as  directed  Johnson,  President  of  the  United  States,  on  the  Ip 

in  the  Constitution  ff  day  of  August,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1867,  and  damf 

It  will  readily  suggest  itself  to  any  one  who  re-  the  recess  of  said  Senate^  having  suspended  "bjajt 

fleets  on  the  abilitied  and  learning  in  the  law  which  order  Edwin  M.  Stanton  from  said  office,  and  witbis 

distinguished  so  many  of  the  Senators,  besides  the  twenty  days  after  the  first  day  of  thenextmeetlo^^f 

reason  assigned  in  the  "  Federalist,^'  that  there  must  said  Senate,  that  is  to  sav,  on  the  12th  dayof  De^- 

have  been  still  another  for  the  provision  requiring  her.  in  the  year  last  aioresaid,  having  reported  to 

the  Chief  Justice  to  preside  in  the  court  of  impeach-  said  Senate  such  suspension,  with  the  eriaence  *Qd 

ment.    Under  the  Constitution,  in  the  case  or  a  va-  reasons  for  his  action  m  the  case  and  the  name  of  t3* 

cancy  in  the  office  of  President,  the  Vice-President  person  designated  to  perform  the  duties  of  suchoffioj 

succeeds ;  and  it  was  doubtless  thought  prudent  and  temporarily  untU  the  next  meeting  of  the  Senat^.aQu 

befitting  that  the  next  in  succession  should  not  pre-  said  Senate  thereafterward,  on  the  18th  day  of  Jao* 

side  in  a  proceeding  through  which  a  vacancy  might  uaiy,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1868,  having  duly  con* 

be  created.     It  was  not  doubted  that  the  Senate,  sidered  the  evidence  and  reasons  repotted  by  ^ 

while  sitting  in  its  ordinary  capacity,  must  necessa-  Andrew  Johnson  ' 

rlly  receive  from  the  House  of  jRepresentatives  some  fused  to  concur  in 

notice  of  its  intention  to  impeach  tne  President  at  its  force  of  the  provialons 


ment  under  the  Constitution,  should  precede  the  Andrew  Johnson  had  then  and  there  doe  notice,  ani 

actual  announcement  of  the  impeachment  on  the  part  said  Edwin  M.  Stanton,  by  reason  of  the  P^°^|^ 

of  the  House,  and  it  may  be  tnought  a  still  less  nn-  on  said  21st  da^  of  February,  being  lawfblly  ennti^ 

warrantable  opinion  that  articles  of  impeachment  to  hold  said  office  as  Secretajy  for  ue  Department  01 
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Tar,  which  said  order  for  the  removal  of  sud  Edwin  made  by  said  Andrew  Johnson,  of  said  Lorenzo  Thorn- 

L  Sumton  is  in  substance  as  follows,  that  is  to  say :  as,  is  in  substanoe  as  follows,  that  is  to  say : 

EzBcurm  Mamsiok,     )  [Same  as  in  Artide  II.] 
Wasbinotox,  D.  C,  Mman  21, 188&  J 

8ni:  Bj  Tirtoe  of  the  power  and  authority  Tested  In  abticlx  it. 

le  u  Piealdent  by  the  Constltation  and  laws  of  the  Unl-  That  said  Andiew  Johnson,  President  of  the  Uni- 

l®if*?,l7^!I!^!I??*'S?**^!Ji^^tiSJl?^  t«i  States,  immindfW  of  the  high  duties  of  his  office, 

Sh^  tJrSKt?SSSii  4SS  Sf  UiS^nSSSlSuOT  »«^  ^'^  ^  «^t^  ^^  <>*«»»  ^  vloUtion  of  the  Consti- 

Yott  win  transfer  foBiwet  Mijoi-General  Lgrensi  .  tution  and  laws  of  the  United  State^  on  tiie  Slst  day 

bomu,  AcUntant-Oeneial  of  the  Aimy,  who  has  this  of  Febmaiy,  m  the  year  of  our  Lord  1868,  at  Wash- 

ly  been  ssthorlzod  and  empowered  to  act  as  Secretary  ington,  in  the  Diatnot  of  Columbia,  did  unlawAilly 

f  War  ad  bnterim^  all  records,  books,  papers,  and  other  conspire  with  one  Lorenzo  Thomas,  and  with  other 

uWlcpropertynow  inyourcnstpdy^Mdchar^^  persons,  to  the  House  of  Eepresentatives  unknown, 

n     £2E!fS%.y®'*"'  w  ^,S^^\''n^^^'  ynih  intent  by  intimidation  and  threats  unlawftilly 

Hem. Enwis M.  rfrAif ton,  Washington, D. C.  ^  ^^^  and  prevent  Edwin  M.  Stanton^theT^a 

Which  order  was  unlawfolly  issued^  with  intent  there  the  Secretaiy  for  the  Department  of  War,  duly 

hen  and  there  to  violate  the  act  entitled  "An  act  appointed  under  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  firom 

cplating  the  tenure  of  certain  civil  offices,"  passed  holding  said  office  of  Secretary  for  the  Department 

larch  2, 1867 ;  and,  with  the  further  intent,  contrarr  of  War.  contrary  to  and  in  violation  of  the  Constitu- 

othe  provisions  of  said  act,  in  violation  thereof,  and  tion  of  tne  United  States,  and  of  the  provisions  of  an. 

oDtrary  to  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution  of  the  act  entitled  "  An  act  to  define  and  punish  certain  con- 

rnitod  States,  and  without  the  advice  and  consent  of  spiracles,"  approved  July  81. 1861^hereby  said  An- 

he  Senate  of  the  United  States,  the  said  Senate  drew  Johnson,  President  or  the  United  States,  did 

hen  and  there  being  In  session,  to  remove  said  £d-  then  and  there  oommit  and  was  guUty  of  a  high  crime 

rin  M.  Stanton  from  the  office  of  Secretaiy  for  the  in  office. 

Dcpaitment  of  War.  the  said  Edwin  M.  Stanton  be-  artioli  v 

^  tto  ATd,nKrtS"iZi^i^d*^^^  That  »«5d  Andrew  Johnson,  i>re.ld.nt  of  tha  TTnl- 

■iunte  of  tha  dnHM  nf  nid  offlc.  wherabT  asid  An-  t*^  States,  nnmindM  of  the  hi)fh  duties  of  Us  office, 

Aen  and  there  commit  and  was  guUty  of  a  high  W  ?  *^«  ^^^  o^  <>¥  ^<^T^  "«»'  •"/  "^"L^ITa  ^^^J 

fcm«morinftffiVr^^  ««*  w«» h      /            K  ^^^  ^^  ^^^j^  ^  g^^  y^^.  before  the  2d  day  of 

lemeanor  m  omoe.  uiroh.  a.  d.  1868.  at  Washington,  in  the  District  of 

AxnfSLE  li.  Columoia,  did  unlawfttUy  conspire  with  one  Lorenzo 

That  on  said  2lBt  day  of  February,  in  the  year  of  Thomas,  and  with  other  persons  to  the  House  of  Bep- 

(or  Lord  1868,  at  Waahmgton^  the  District  of  Co-  resentatives  unknown,  to  prevent  and  hinder  the  ez- 

Imnbia,  said  Andrew  Johnson,  President  of  the  United  ecution  of  an  act  entitled  "An  act  regulating  the 

^tatea,  unmindful  of  the  high  duties  of  his  office,  of  tenure  of  certain  dvil  offices,"  passed  March  2, 1867, 

nis  oath  of  office,  and  in  violation'  of  the  Constitution  and  in  pursuance  of  said  conspiracy  did  unlawfully 

of  the  United  States,  and  contrary  to  the  provisionB  attempt  to  prevent  Edwin  M.  Stanton,  then  and  there 

of  an  act  entitled  "  An  act  re^nolating  the  tenure  of  beinir  Secretary  for  the  Department  of  War,  duly 

<<Ttaia  civil  offices,"  passed  Biarch  2, 1867,  without  appomtod  and  commissioned  under  the  laws  of  the 

tite  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate  of  the  United  United  States,  from  holding  sud  office,  whereby  the 

states,  aud  Senate  then  and  there  bein^  in  session,  said  Andrew  Johnson,  President  of  the  United  Stetes, 

>Qd  vithoQt  authority  of  law,  did,  with  intent  to  did  then  and  there  commit  and  was  guilty  of  a  high 

^Itte  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  and  the  misdemeanor  in  office.     . 

«tt  aforeaaid,  issue  and  deliver  to  one  Lorenzo  Thom-  «-«,•«, 

M  a  letter  of  authority,  in  substance  as  follows,  that  articl»  vi. 

>■  to  say :  That  said  Andrew  Johnson,  lYesident  of  the  Uni- 

BzxouTmi  MAHBzoir,     )  ted  States,  unmindftil  of  the  high  duties  of  his  office 

B     ^      WASHnroTON,  B.  C,  Februoiy  SI,  1808. )  and  of  his  oath  of  office,  on  the  21st  day  of  Febnuor, 

mSL'iS??-  "i?^^  ¥•  St«*nton  having  thlsday  been  re-  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1868.  at  Washington,  in  the 

T(??re^r^5  «SJ5S2S*'^^^^^  I>is*riet  of  Columbia,  did  uriawfUlly  coSspi"  with 

^^^S"'!^^  one  IjrenzoThomasV  force  to^^^^^^^ 

mi  tbe  discharge  of  the  duties  pertaining  to  that  office.  Bess  the  property  of  the  United  States  to  the  Depart- 

J[r.  Stanton  has  been  instructed  to  transfer  to  yon  all  ment  of  War,  and  then  and  there  m  the  custody  and 

^.p<Anl»% hooks,  papers,  and  other  public  property  now  charge  of  Edwin  M.  'Stanton,  Secretary  for  said  De- 

wua  CMtodyMd charge.          ,^™,«^„  partment,  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  an  act  enti- 

To  B^SP^"^^°°"',  T     A^">^?^  ^^^SP?'  ♦  tied  "  An  act  to  doflne  and  punish  certain  conapiia- 

Ce^^Sii^Si^Si'^^^^  des,"  approved  July  81,  l&l,  and  with  intent  to 

\)i^^t^t^                  ^''    VTS^^f^:^  ^iolite  aSd  disregard  an'act  entitled  "Anact  regu- 

^fJ^r'^^J'^^'V^f^^'''^^^'^^^^^  ^^^  the  tenur?  of  certoin  civil  offlees,"  passed 

^or  the  Department  of  War ;  whereby  said  jjiS^  2, 1867,  whereby  said  Andrew  Johnson,  "Presi- 

Sn^a  t^^**^  President  of  the  Umted  States,  did  ^ent  of  the  United  Stetes,  did  then  and  there  iommit 

^XiL  offiT^  '           "*                              "*'  a  high  crime  in  office. 

ABTIOLB  ni.  *            ABTIOLE  VH. 

That  Baid  Andrew  Johnson,  President  of  theUiuted  That  said  Andrew  Johnson,  President  of  the  Uni- 

J»te8,  on  the  21  st  day  of  February,  in  the  year  of  our  ted  States,  unmindftd  of  the  high  duties  of  his  office 

wrd  1868,  at  Washington,  in  the  District  of  Colum-  and  of  his  oath  of  office,  on  the  alst  day  of  Februaxj, 

;J*'«    '^"^^ifcwid  was  ffmlty  of  a  high  misdemeanor  in  the  yei 


^J^  he  did  appoint  one  Lorenzo  Thomas  to  be  take,  and  possess  theproperty  of  the  United  States 

2?^  fo'  the  Department  of  War  ad  interim,  in  the  Department  of  War,  m  the  custody  and  charge 

»|jnopt  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  and  of  Edwin  M.  Stanton,  Secretary  of  said  Department, 

!J«  mtent  to  vioUte  the  Constitution  of  the  United  with  intent  to  violate  and  disregard  the  act  entitied 

7^  no  vacancy  having  happened  in  said  office  of  »*  An  act  regulating  the  tenure  of  certoin  civil  offices," 

?*jrettty  fop  the  Department  of  War  during  the  re-  passed  March  2, 1867,  whereby  said  Andrew  Johnson, 

"»*  Of  the  Senate,  and  no  vacancy  existing  in  said  Tresident  of  the  United  Stetes,  did  then  and  there 

^  >t  the  time,  and  which  said  appointment,  s6  commit  a  high  misdemeanor  in  office. 
Vol.  vni.— 28     a 
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AxnoLK  Tui.  bring  into  diBgrace,  ridicule,  hatred,  contempt  and 


the  cinsfitutdon  of  the  ifnited  States,  and  without  divere  assemblagea  of  the  citizens  of  the  United 

the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  convened  in  divers,  parts  thereof  to  meet  and 

States,  and  while  the  Senate  was  then  and  there  in  JJ!??^^*  "S^  ^^^^  J''}^'S^h  "  ^^t  ^lUfif  ¥*^; 

session,  there  being  no  vacancy  in  the  office  of  Sec-  ^ate  of  the  United  States,  dii  on  the  18th  day  of 

retaiy  ^r  the  l>epartment  of  Wir,  with  intent  to  vio-  August  m  the  year  of  our  Lord  1866,  and  on  divers 

bite  and  disregaJd  the  act  aforeiud,  then  and  there  other  davs  and  times,  as  weU  before  as  aft«|wiird, 

issue  and  deliw  to  one  Lorenzo  Thomas  a  letter  of  m*ke  uid  dehver,  with  aloud  voice,  certain  intemper- 

authority  in  writing,  in  substance  as  foUows,  that  is  ate.  mflainmatory,  and   scandalous  harangues,  and 

to  sav  '  did  therein  utter  loud  threats  and  bitter  menaces,  as 

[S«ne  as  in  Article  U.]  Y^ll  against  Congress  as  the  laws  of  the  United  States 

J^  r^     .J    .    J     ■■   T  u          T»     -^    *    ^*v  duly  enacted,  thereby,  amid  the   ones,  jeers,  and 

Whereby  said  Andrew  Johnson,  President  of  the  laughter  of  the  multitudes  then  assembled  and  within 

United  States,  did  then  and  there  commit  and  was  heSing,  which  are  set  forth  in  the  several  speoific*- 

guilty  of  a  high  misdemeanor  m  office.  tj^^g  hereinafter  written,  in  substance  and  effect,  that 

▲BTiOLX  IX.  is  to  say: 


States, 

liOrd  loOO,  Hb    TT  lt»UlUKVUU,  Ul  l>UC   X/USbnVli  Ul    wxuui-  lgAA'1            -                    ■           - 

H*'  ff  ^l^^  ^^  1®  Constitution  and  the  laws  of  ^'jJ.^^  ^^  utterances,  declarations,  threats,  and 

*u?  F'll^^?^^*V?v^^n^Til'l'f*  ^^S^^^^K^T^'  harangues,  highly  censuiible  in  any,  ire  pecoWv 

chief  of  the  Army  of  the  ^ted  States  did  brmg  before  indecent  liid  tnSecoming  in  the  Chiii'  Ma&trate  o'f 

himself  then  and  there  William  H   tmory  ami«or-  ^    United  States,  by  means  whereof  eaS  Andrew 

general  by  brevet  in  the  Army  of  the  Unrt^  States,  j^hngon  has  brouiht  the  high  office  of  the  President 


»ua  m»Lrucu  oaiu  xmauxjr  «'"»«'  p*""  "*  »  '»"  "*  "lo  gji^g  ^jj^j  commit  and  was  tl 
Un  ted  States,  passed  March  2, 1867,  entitled  «  An  act  a  hSh'nSdemeanor  in  office, 
making  appropriations  lor  the  support  of  the  Army  «*    »*«««    ««» 


through  the  General  of  the'Army,  and,  in  case  of  his  tj^™!  *<>  ]^-  on  the  18th  dAvof  August,  1866.  at 

inabmty,  through  the  next  in  rajok,"  was  unconstitu-  ^^^  city  of  Washington,  m  the  District  of  Columbia, 

tional,  and  in  contravention  of  the  commission  of  said  \y  public  speech,  declare  and  ^ttnn  in  substance 

Emory,  and  which  said  provision  of  law  had  been  ^^^  ^^^  Thirty-mnth  Congress  of  the  Umted  States 

theretofore  duly  and  legally  promulgated  by  general  was  not  a  Congress  of  the  Umted  Stotes  authorized 

order  for  the  government  end  direction  of  the  Army  V  *^?  Constitution  to  exercise  legislative  power  un- 

of  the  United  States,  as  the  said  Andrew  Johnson  <ier  ^^^  same,  but,  on  the  contrary,  was  a  Confess 

then  and  there  well  knew,  with  intent  thereby  to  in-  ©^  oj^^J  P^  of  the  States,  thereby  denying  and  m- 

dace  said  Emory,inhis  official  capacity  as  commander  tending  to  deny  that  the  legislation  of  said  ConCTCsa 

of  the  department  of  Washington,  to  violate  the  pro-  ?»  vahd  or  obligatoij  upon  him,  the  said  Andrew 

visions  of  said  act,  and  to  take  and  receive,  act  upon,  Johnson,  except  in  so  far  as  he  saw  fit  to  approve  the 

and  obey  such  orders  as  ho,  the  said  Andrew  John-  same,  and  also  thereby  denying  and  intending  to  deny 

"  which  should  not  be  ***®  power  of  said  Thirty-ninth  Congress  to  propose 


of  an  act  entitled  "  An  act  regukting  the  tenure  of  tJ?o  oity  ot  Washington,  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 

certain  civil  offices,"  passed  Mareh  2,  1867,  and  to  did  unlawfully  and  in  disregard  of  the  requirements 

unlawfuUy  prevent  Edwin  M.  Stanton,  then  being  of  the  Constitution,  that  he  should  take  care  that  the 

Secretary  for  the  Department  of  War,  "       "  ^  ''  ''-'°  ^'^  #--.fi.ft.iw  .^.«„f.^   «f*^„.«f  *«  ««.^-.«-  *w^ 
said  office  and  dischaiging  the  duties  t 

by  said  Andrew  Johnson,  President i   ^  ^^    ji    -  •         j       4..  .          j  *i    ■    *• 

States,  did  then  and  there  commit  and  was  guUty  of  by  unlawfully  devising  and  contnviM.  and  attemnting 

a  hiffh  misdemeanor  in  office.  to  devise  and  contnve,  means  by  which  he  ehouldpre- 

vent  Edwin  M.  Stanton  from  forthwith  resuming  the 

ABTioLK  x.  functions  of  the  office  of  Secretary  fbr  the  Department 

That  said  Andrew  Johnson,  President  of  the  Uni-  of  War,  notwithstanding  the  refusal  of  the  Senate  to 

tod  States,  unmindful  of  the  nigh  duties  of  his  office  concur  in  the  suspension  theretofore  made  by  Andrew 

and  the  dignity  and  proprieties  thereof,  and  of  the  Johnson  of  said  Edwin  M.  Stanton  from  said  office 

harmony  and  courtesies  which  ought  to  exist  and  of  Secretary  for  the  Department  of  War,  and  al»o  by 

be  maintuned  between  the  executive  and  le^slative  further  imlawfully  devising  and  contriving,  and  at- 

branches  of  the  Qovcmment  of  the  United  States,  tempting  to  devise  and  contrive,  means  then  and 

designing  and  intending  to  set  aside  the  rightful  there  to  prevent  the  execution  of  an  act  entitled 

authority  and  powers  of  Congress,  did  attempt  to  ^^  An  act  making  appropriations  for  the  support  of 
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16  fiscal  year  endinff  June  80,  1868,  of  tho  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  shall  pre- 
irposes,"  approved  March  2j  1867.  and  side ;  ana  in  a  cose  requiring  the  said  Chief  Justice 
tne  execution  of  an  act  entitled  '*  An    to  preside,  notice  shall  oe  given  to  him,  by  the  Pre- 


e  Anny  for  the  fiscal  year  endinfj^  June  80,  1868^ 
d  for  other  punx 

(O  to  prevent     the   vawwuwvu.  v^    •»»  «.wv  %^uv<««w          .^.u  w  ^.v^.^^  mv«»wv  nu^u    w    ^^^^aa   kv  uj.au,    wj      i.u«     Jt  ««- 

t  to  provide  for  the  more  effldent  government  of  sidmg  Officer  of  tho  Senate,  of  the  time  and  place 

e  rebel  States^'  passed  March  2, 1867 ;  whereby  the  fixed  for  the  consideration  or  the  articles  of  impeach- 

id  Andrew    tionnson,    President   of  the   United  ment,  as  aforesaid,  with  a  request  to  attend ;  and  the 

ates,  did  then,  to  wit :  on  the  21st  day  of  Februaiy,  said  Chief  Justice  shall  preside  over  the  Senate  dur- 

68,  at  the  city  of  Washington,  commit  and  was  ing  the  consideration  or  said  articles,  and  upon  the 

liltT  of  a  high  misdemeanor  in  office.  trial  of  the  person  impeached  therein. 

And  the  House  of  Bepresentatives,  b^  protestation,  Y.   The  Presiding  Officer  shall    have  power  to 

AW  to  themselves  the  liberty  of  exhibiting  at  any  make  and  issue,  bv  himself  'or  by  the  Secretary  of 

ne  hereafter  any  further  articles  or  other  accusation,  the  Senate,  all  oraers,  mandates,  writs,  and  precepts 

'  impeachment  against  the  said  Andrew  Johnson,  authorized  by  these  rules,  or  by  the  Senate,  and  to 

resident  of  the  United  States,  and  also  of  replying  make  and  enforce  such  other  regulations  ana  orders 

)  hia  answers  which  he  shall  make  unto  the  articles  in  the  premises  as  the  Senate  may  authorize  or  pro- 

erein  preferred  against  him,  and  of  ofifering  proof  to  vide. 

le  same  and  every  part  thereof,  and  to  all  and  everv  YI.  The  Senate  shall  have  power  to  compel  the 

ther  article,  accusation,  or  impeachment  which  shall  attendance  of  witnesses,  to  eniorce  obedience  to  its 

c  exhibited  by  them,  as  the  case  shall  require,  do  orders,  mandates,  writs,  precepts,  and  judgments,  to 

emand  that  the  said  Andrew  Johnson  may  be  put  preserve  order,  and  to  punish  m  a  summa^  way  con- 

)  answer  the  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors  in  offico  tempts  of  and  disobedience  to  its  authority,  orders, 

i-rcin  char|B^d  agiunst  him,  and  that  such  proceed-  mandates,  writs,  precepts,   or  judgments,  and   to 

m^  exammationB,  trials,  and  judgments  may  be  make  all  lawful  oraers,  rules,  and  regulations,  which 

hereapon  had  and  given  as  may  oe  agreeable  to  law  it  may  deem  essential  or  conducive  to  the  ends  of 

od  justice.  justice.    And  the  Seigeant-at-Arms,  under  the  di- 

The  Senate,  in  its  preparation  for  so  mo-  ^?^5^°^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  employ  such  aid  and  as- 

«^..t        *^*^  *T     T    *   1       1        /           A  sistance  as  may  be  necessary  to  enforce,  execute,  and 

nentoas  an  event,  adopted  rules  of  procedure  cany  into  effect  the  lawful  orders,  maiidates,  imts, 

ind  praotice  for  the  guidance  of  the  court ;  and,  andprecepts  of  the  Senate. 

0  accord  with  the  conviction  of  the  Chief  Jus-  vll.  The  Presiding  Officer  of  the  Senate  sholl  di- 

fice  that  th«  court  should  adopt  its  own  rules,  «<5  all  neccssaiy  preparations  in  the  Senate  Chamber. 

'hav  nr^^^  -^^  Aw..«»^  «««;«  o/ir.,^+«ii  ^rK^vt  +1.^  *"i<i  t^®  presiding  officer  upon  the  truil  shall  direct  all 

h^jWQT^  pro  forma  a«ain  adopted  when  the  ^^^  ^rms  of  proceeding  wtUe  the  Senate  aie  sitting 

MMirtmet.     Iney  are  as  lollows:  for  the  purpose  of  tiying  an  impeachment,  and  aU 

^viaofproeedun  and  PracOee  in  ike  Senate  wfUn  tU-  forms  during  the  trial  not  otherwise  specially  pro- 

tingon  the  Trial  cf  la^eachmente.  vided  for.    The  presiding  officer  may,  in  the  first  in- 

1.  Wheosoever  the   Senate  shall   receive  notice  stance,  submit  to  tho  Senate,  without  a  division,  all 

nt>m  the  House  of  Bepresentatives  that  managers  auestions  of  evidence  and  incidental  questions :  out 

ue  appointed  on  their  part  to  oonduct  an  impeach-  tne  same  shall,  on  the  demand  of  ono-flfth  ox  the 

me&t  against  any  person,  and  are  directed  to  carry  members  present,  be  decided  by  yeas  and  nays. 

utides  of  impeachment  to  the  Senate,  the  Secretary  YUI.  Upon  the  presentation  of  articles  of  im- 

of  the  Senate  shall  immediately  inform  the  House  of  peachment  and  tho  oiganization  of  the  Senate  as  hcrc- 

Sepresentatives  that  the  Senate  is  ready  to  receive  mbefore  provided,  a  writ  of  summons  shall  issue  to 

the  managers  for  the  purpose  of  exhibitin^^  such  arti-  the  accused,  reciting  said  articles  and  notifying  him 

ces  of  impeachment  agreeably  to  said  notice.  to  appear  before  the  Senate  upon  a  day  and  at  a  place 

.  IL  When  the  managers  oi  an  impeachment  shall  to  be  fixed  by  the  Senate  and  named  in  such  writ,  and 

t)«  introduced  at  the  bar  of  the  Senate,  and  shall  sig-  file  his  answer  to  said  articles  of  impeachment,  and 

mir  that  they  are  ready  to  exhibit  articles  of  impeach-  to  stand  to  and  abide  the  orders  and  judgments  of  the 

^eot  against  an^  person,  the  Presiding  Officer  of  the  Senate  thereon ;  which  writ  shoU  be  served  by  sudi 

otxaXA  shall  direct  the  Sexgeant-at-Arms  to  make  officer  or  person  as  shall  be  named  in  the  precept 

P*^<^<^lAOtttion.  who  shall,  after  making  proclamation,  thereof  such  number  of  days  prior  to  the  day  fixed 

itpeatthe  following  words,  viz. :   ^^  Alt  persons  aro  for  such  appearance  as  shall  be  named  in  such  pre- 

wmzDanded  to  keep  silence,  on  pain  of  imprisonment,  ccpt,  either   by  the  delivery  of  an  attested  copy 

tk  ^^^  House  of  Bepresentatives  is  exhibiting  to  thereof  to  the  person  accused,  or,  if  that  cannot  con- 

^  Senate  of  the  United  States  articles  of-  impeach-  veniently  be  done,  by  leaving  such  copy  at  the  last 

J«t  against— — ; "  after  which  the  articles  known  place  of  abode  of  such  person  or  at  his  usual 

^oe  exhibited,  and  then  the  Presiding  Officer  of  place  ot  business,  in  some  conspicuous  place  therein ; 

'n^?^  shall  inform  the  mana^rs  that  the  Senate  or  if  such  service  shall  be,  in  the  judgment  of  the 

^ul  take  proper  order  on  the  subject  of  the  impeach-  Senate,  impracticable,  notice  to  tho  accused  to  appear 


being    „   —    

ty'^*       Senate  shall,  at  one  o'clock  afternoon  of  the  proceedings  shall  not  thereby  abate,  but  further 

i&e  day  (Sunday  excepted)  following  such  presenta-  service  may  be  made  in  such  manner  as  the  Senate 

;•«!,  or  sooner  if  so  ordered  by  the  Senate,  proceed  to  shall  direct.    If  the  accused,  afler  service,  shall  fail 

.'Qe  consideration  of  such  articles,  and  shall  continue  to  appear,  either  in  person  or  by  attome;^ ,  on  the  day 

•n  setisioQ  from  day  to  day  (Sunoays  excepted),  after  so  fixed  Uierefor  as  aforesaid,  or,  appearing,  shall  fail 

i>v  tl  fi  ^^^  commence  •(unless  otherwise  ordered  to  file  his  answer  to  such  articles  of  impeachment, 

^  tne  Senate),  untilflnaljudgment  shall  be  rendered,  the  trial  shall  proceed,  nevertheless,  as  upon  a  plea 

S^'^'Jch  longer  as  may,  in  its  judinnent,  be  need-  of  not  guilty.    If  a  plea  of  guilty  shall  be  entered, 

'jj,  ^8* we  proceeding  to  the  consideration  of  the  judgment  may  be  entered  thereon  without  further 

^JJJies  of  impeachment,  the  Presiding  Officer  shall  proceedings. 

^•JJ^  the   oath  hereinafter   provided   to   the  IX.  At  twelve  o'clock  and  thirty  minutes  afternoon 

memU^'  ^^  ^^  Senate  then  present,  and  to  the  other  of  the  dav  appointed  for  the  return  of  the  summons 

'Iq^  >  ^k^f  ^^  donate  as  they  shall  appear,  whose  against  tne  person  impeached,  the  legislative  and  ex- 

TfT^'^^  be  to  take  the  same.  ecutive  business  of  the  Senate  shall  be  suspended, 

ih&V'    X?  the  President  of  the  United  States,  or  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  shall  administer  an 

the-^"*""Mident  of  the  United  States,  upon  whom  oath  to  the  returning  officer  in  the  form  following, 

bavea  ^'^ *^^ ^'*^®*  o^ '^®  ^^^  ^^  President  shall     viz.  :  "  I, ,  do  solemnly  swear  that  the 

^fi^olved,  shall  be  impeached,  the  Chief  Justice  return  made  by  me  upon  the  process  issued  on  the 
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—  dA7  of ,  by  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  artides  bv  the  votes  of  iwo-thiids  of  th6  membera 

agaioBt ,  is  truly  made,  and  that  I  have  present,  tne  Senate  shall  proceed  to  pronoance  JQ(k- 

performed  such  service  as  therein  described ;  so  help  ment,  and  a  certified  copy  of  such  judgment  shall  do 

me  God."    Which  oath  shall  be  entered  at  largo  on  deposited  in  the  office  of  the  Seoretuy  of  State, 
the  records.  aXIU.  All  the  orders  and  dedsions  shall  be  made 

X.  The  person  Impeached  shall  then  be  called  to  and  had  by  yeas  and  nays,  which  shall  be  entered  on 
appearand  answerthe  articles  of  impeachment  against  the  record,  and  without  debate,  except  when  the 
hmi.    If  he  appear,  or  anv  person  for  him,  the  ap-  doors  shall  be  dosed  for  deliberation,  and  in  that 

Eearance  shfdl  be  recorded,  stating  particularly  if  by  case  no  member  shall  speak  more  than  onoo  on  one 

imself,  or  by  affent,  or  attorney,  naming  the  person  <iuestion,  and  for  not  more  than  ten  minutes  on  an 

appearing,  and  the  capacity  in  wnich  he  appears.    If  interlocutory  question,  and  for  not  more  than  fifteen 

he  do  not  appear,  either  personally  or  t>y  agent  or  at-  minutes  on  the  final  question,  unless  bv  consent  of 

tomey,  the  same  shall  be  recorded.  the  Senate,  to  be  had  without  debate ;  but  a  motion 

XI.  At  twelve  o'dock  and  thirty  minutes  afternoon  to  adjourn  may  be  dedded  without  the  yeas  and 
of  the  day  appointed  for  the  trial  of  an  impeachment,  nays,  unless  they  be  demanded  by  one-fifui  of  the 
the  legislative  and  executive  business  of  the  Senate  memoers  present. 

shall  be  suspended,  and  the  Secretary  shall  give  no-        XXIV.  Witnesses  shall  be  sworn  in  the  following 

tioe  to  the  House  of  Bepresentatives  that  the  Senate  form,  namely :    "  You, ,  do  swear  (or 

is  ready  to  proceed  upon  the  impeachment  of  affirm,  as  the  case  may  be)  that  the  evidence  yon 

,  in  the  Senate  Chamber,  which  Chamber  is  shall  give  in  the  case  fio^  depending  between  the 

prepared  with  accommodations  for  the  reception  of  United  States  and shall  be  the  truth, 

the  House  of  Sepresentatives.  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth:  so  help 

XII.  The  hour  of  the  day  at  which  the  Senate  shall  you  Qod.''     Which  oath  shall  be  administered  by 
sit  upon  the  trial  of  an  impeachment  shall  be  (unless  the  Secretary  or  any  other  duly-authoiixed  person, 
otiierwise  ordered)  twelve  o'clock  ic.;  and.  when  the        Form  of  subpoena  to  be  issued  on  the  application  of 
hour  for  such  sitting  shall  arrive,  the  Presioing  Officer  the  managers  of  the  impeachment,  or  of  the  party 
of  the  Senate  shall  so  announce :  and  thereupon  the  impeached,  or  of  his  counsel : 

presiding  officer  upon  such  trial  shall  cause  proda-  To ,  greeting : 

mation  to  be  made,  and  the  business  of  the  trial  shall        You  and  each  of  you  are  hereby  commanded  to  ap- 

prooeed.    The  acyoumment  of  the  Senate  sitting  in  pear  betbre  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  on  m 

said  trial  shall  not  operate  as  an  adjournment  of  the-  day  of ,  at  the  Senate  Chamber^ in  the 

Senate ;  but  on  sucn  adjournment  the  Senate  shall  city  of  Washington,  then  and  there  to  t-eatity  your 

resume  the  consideration  of  its  legislative  and  execu-  knowledge  in  the  cause  which  is  before  the  Senate, 

tive  business.  in  which  the  House  of  Bepresentatives  have  im- 

Xni.  The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  shall  record  the  peached  — ' . 

proceedings  in  cases  of  impeachment  as  in  the  case  of       Fail  not. 

legislative  proceedings,  and  the  same  shall  be  re-        Witness ,  and  Presiding  Officer  of  the 

ported  in  tne  same  manner  as  the  legislative  pro-  Senate,  at  the  dty  of  Washington,  this -dayot 

ceedings  of  the  Senate.  ,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  ■,  and  of  the  in- 

XIY.  Counsd  for  the  parties  shall  be  admitted  to  dependence  ofthe  United  States  the  — -r— . 
appear  And  be  heard  upon  an  impeachment.  Form  of  direction  for  the  service  of  said  subpcena: 

XV.  All  motions  made  by  the  parties  or  their  The  Senate  of  the  United  Statet  to greaing: 

counsel  shall  be  addressed  to  the  presiding  officer.        You  are  hereby  commanded  to  serve  and  return  the 

and  if  he,  or  any  Senator,  shall  require  it,  they  shall  within  subpoena  according  to  law. 

be  committed  to  writing,  and  read  at  the  Secretary's        Bated  at  Washington,  this day  of ^  ^ 

table.  the  year  of  our  Lord ,  and  of  the  independenco 

XVI.  Witnesses  shall  be  examined  by  one  person  of  tlie  United  States  the . 

on  behalf  of  the  party  producing  them,  and  then  •, 

cross-examined  by  one  person  on  the  other  side.  Secrdary  ofthe  SenaU. 

XVn.  If  a  Senator  is  called  as  a  Tritness,  he  shall .      ^^^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^  ^^  administered  to  the  members 


bosworn  and  ^ve  his  testimony  standing  in  his     ^^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^  .^  ^.^^  ^^  ^^  impeachments: 

I  XVm.  If  a  Senator  wishes  a  question  to  be  put    that'i^^lTtSK'^irtai^ 
to  a  witness,  or  to  offer  a  motion  or  order  (except  a    ^ZL^ ^^tTZp^     '^'^    v»u****5 


P^??TTT   T*    o     \l        -1.  Af      ..    V         A.        "  i  solemSy  swear  (or  affirm,  as  the  case  may  be) 

XVm.  If  a  Senator  wishes  a  question  to  be  put  ^^^  ^  ^  ^ J^^  appertwning  to  the  trial  of  thi  im- 

\  a  witness,  or  to  offer  a  motion  or  order  (except  a  ppnchmont  or      «*Ft^"* ''***'*****t  w  u««  »,         ^    ...  , 

knd  pSt  bythi^^^^^  ^^"""^^  ^  '^*"^'  Snpartial  justice  according 


^f4^'Y*   iif.           f-i   *v   a      ♦•     •**•  laws :  SO  help  me  God." 

XIX.  At  all  times  while  the  Senate  is  sittmg  upon  "        ov ««  i*  "*«  viw%*.                                 ,      « ^v. 

the  trial  of  an  impeachment  the  doors  of  the  Senate  Form  of  summons  to  be  issued  and  served  upon  ine 

shall  be  kept  open,  unless  the  Senate  shall  direct  the  person  impeached : 

doors  to  be  closed  while  deliberating  upon  its  de-  Thb  Ukitzd  States  of  Axerioa,  m  .* 

cisions.  The  SenaUofthe  United  States  to ^(^i 

XX.  All  preliminary  or  interlocutory  questions.  Whereas  the  House  of  Bepresentatives  of  the  Umtea 

and  all  motions,  shall  be  arsued  for  not  exceeding  one     States  of  America  did,  on  the  —  day  of -?.^^* 

hour  on  each  side,  unless  the  Senate  shall,  by  order,  hibit  to  the  Senate  artides  of  impeachment  against 

extend  the  time.  you,  the  add -.  in  the  words  foUowmg: 

XXI.  The  case,  on  each  side,  shall  be  opened  by  [Here  insert  the  artides. J                                     , , 

one  person.    The  final  argument  on  the  merits  may        And  demand  that  you,  the  said ^- ^  shouja 

be  made  by  two  persons  on  each  side  (unless  other-  be  put  to  answer  the  accusations  as  set  forth  in  said 

wise  ordered  by  the  Senate,  upon  application  for  articles,  and  that  such  proceedings,  examinations, 

that  purpose),  and  the  argument  shall  be  opened  trials,  and  judgments  mignt  be  thereupon  had  as  bt6 

and  closed  on  the  part  of  me  House  of  Bcpresenta-  agreeable  to  law  and  justice ; 

tivee.  You,  the  said ' — ,  are  therefore  hereby 

XXII.  On  the  final  question  whether  the  impeach-  summoned  to  be  and  appear  before  the  Senate  ofthe 
ment  is  sustained,  the  yeas  and  nays  shall  be  taken  United  States  of  America,  at  their  Chamber,  in  ^'^^ 

on  each  artide  or  impeachment  separately;  and  if    dty  of  Washington,  on  tne  day  of ^^^ 

the  impeachment  shall  not,  upon  any  of  the  articles  twelve  o'clock  and  thirty  minutes  afternoon,  thoQ 

presented,  be  sustained  by  the  votes  of  two-thirds  of  and  there  to  answer  to  the  sdd  articles  of  impeach- 

the  members  present,  a  judgment  of  acquittal  shall  ment,  and  then  and  there  to  abide  by,  obey,  andpt*r 

be  entered ;  but  if  the  person  accused  in  such  articles  form  such  orders,  directions,  and  judgments  as  ^**' 

of  impeachment  shall  be  convicted  upon  any  of  said  Senate  ofthe  United  States  snail  make  in  the  pr 
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ies  according  to  the  CoDBtitation  and  laws  of  the  Ordered,  That  the  Secretary  inform  the  House  of 
fnited  States.  Bepresentatives  that  the  Senate  is  in  its  Chamber, 
Hereof  yon  an  not  to  fail.  and  ready  to  proceed  with  the  trial  of  Andrew  John- 
Witness  ,  and  Presiding  Officer  of  the  son,  President  of  the  United  States,  and  that  seats 

lid  Senate,  at  the  city  of  Washington,  this day  are  provided  for  the  aooommodation  of  the  members. 

idependence  of  the  United  States  the  — — .  ^^^  At^  A    ,^u  JS:    o            .    .  a 

„         ^                   ^     .   ,  The  Chief  Justice :  ^*  The  Sergeant-at- Arms 

Form  of  precept  to  be  mdorsed  on  said  writ  of  ^iU  introduce  the  managers." 

ammona;  j^^  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  of 

a:s^^/^A^TnZ^Z'l^ ^..eUn,  :  Representatives  appearj  at  the  bar,  were  an- 

You  are  hereby  commanded  to  deliver  to  and  leave  iiounced  by  the  oergeant-at-Arros,  and  con- 

rith ,  if  conveniently  to  be  found,  or.  if  ducted  to  the  position  assigned  them. 

lot,  to  leave  at  his  usual  pkce  of  abode,  or  at  his  Managers, — Hon.    John    A,    Bingham,    of 

isual  placeof  business,  in  some  cpnspiOTou^  place,  a  Ohio ;  George  S.  BoutweU,  of  Massachusetts; 

raeandattestedcopyof  the  within  wnt  of  sunmions,  t«t«/xI  i?  T[rli«rv«   <v*  t^«.«  .   t^v«  a    t^«-«   ^^ 

ogether  with  a  liK  copy  of  this  precept:  and  in  ?,^^  ^'^J^^^  ^.Jj?^*'  ^^}\^  Logan,  of 

rMchsoever  way  you  perform  the  service  let  it  be  iiiuiois;  1  nomas   Williams,  of  Pennsylvania; 

ioae  St  least days^^efore  the  appearance  day  Beigamin  F.  Butler,  of  Massachusetts;  Thad- 

ncntioned  in  said  writ  of  summons.  deus  Stevens,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Fail  not,  and  make  return  of  this  writ  of  summons  j^^  Secretary  then  called  the  names  of  Sena- 

md  precept,  with  your  proceedings  thereon  indorsed,     . ^  ^  ^      v«w*<5«  *,^o  *i«*«cd  vx  t^uo. 

r^n  or  before  the  appe<£ance  dfi^  mentioned  in  the  tors  who  were  not  previously  sworn. 

said  writ  of  summons.  Messrs.  Edmunds,  Patterson  of  New  Hamp- 

Witness ,  and  Presiding  Officer  of  the  shire,  and  Viokers,  severally,  as  their  names 

Seimte,  at  tje  dty  of  Washington,  this --—- day  of  i^^ere  caUed,  advanced  to  the  desk,  and  the 

5WoSc^o/thfulrdS±l^^  pre^ribed  oath  wa.  administered  to  them  by 

All  proceaa  shall 'be  served  by  the  Sergeant-at-  wi®  Chief  Justice, 

Ams  of  the  Senate,  unless  otherwise  ordered  by  the  The  Chief  Clerk  then  read  the  following  re- 

^ort.                                           .         ,  turn  appended  to  the  writ  of  summons: 


bour  for  raamniM'  aneh  oonsideTatimJ  ^^X  served  on  the  said  Andrew  Johnson,  President 

aourior  resuming  sncn  consideration.  ^^  ^^  jj^^^^  g^^^  ^^  deUverin^  to  and  leaving 

The  court  was  organized  on  Thursday,  the  J^^  ^."^  t™f  *^^  BXX^sUid.  conies  of  the  same  at  the 

t^rl^^T^^J..^^  ??l'  being  administer^  to  LW^aL^^Jo^Co^rft^S;^^ 

tfte  thief  Justice  of  the  United  States  by  Asso-  March  instant,  at  seven  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of 

ciate  Justice  Nelson,  and  by  the  Chief  Justice  that  day.                        GEORGE  T.  BBOWN, 

to  the  Senators  present,  except   Mr.   Wade,  Sergeant-at-Arms  of  the  U.  S.  Senate. 

whose  right  to  sit  on  the  trial  was  challenged.  w  ashutotok,  March  7, 1868. 

On  Friday  the  6th,  at  the  close  of  the  debate  The  Chief  Clerk  administered  to  the  Ser- 

on  the  point  suggested,  the  objection  was  with-  geant-at-Arms  the  following  oath ; 

drawn,  and  the  oath  was  aoministered.     On  "I.GeorgeT.  Brown,  Sergeant-at-Arms  of  the  Sen- 

f  riday,  the   13th   of  March,  the    trial   com-  *t»  or  the  United  States,  do  swear  that  the  return 

menced  made  and  prescribed  by  me  upon  the  process  issued 

The  Chief  Justice  entered  the  Senate  Cham-  °?r^»s2L^i.t^d?,T'j^tt/ffi 

m?^^  took  the  chair.  dent  of  the  United  States,  is  truly^  made,  and  that  I 

The  Chief  Justice  (to  the  Sergeant-at-Arms)  :  have  performed  said  service  therein  prescribed.    So 

"ilake  proclamation."  ^«lp  ™«  God." 

The  Sergeant-at-Arms :  "  Hear  ye  I  hoar  ye  I  The  Chief  Justice :   "  The  Sergeant-at-Arms 

AU  persons  are  commanded  to  keep  silence  will  call  the  accused." 

while  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  is  sitting  The   Sergeant-at-Arms:     "Andrew   John- 

ror  the  trial  of  the  articles  of  impeachment  ex-  son,  President  of  the  United  States,  Andrew 

mbitedby  the  House  of  Representatives  against  Johnson,  President  of  the  United  States,  ap- 

Andrew  Johnson,  President  of   the   United  pear  and  answer  the  articles  of  impeachment 

^^."  exhibited  against  you  by  the  House  of  Repre- 

Tje  Secretary  read  the  Journal  of  the  pro-  sentatives  of  the  United  States." 

p^edings  of  the  Senate  sitting  for  the  trial  of  Mr.  Johnson :     "  I    understand    that    the 

^^P^fiment  of  Andrew  Johnson,  President  of  President  has  retained  counsel,  and  that  they 

we  United  States,  on  Friday,  March  6,  1868.  are  now  in  the  President's  room  attached  to 

^r.  Howard:    "If  it  be  now  in  order,  to  this  wing  of  the  Capitol.    They  are  not  ad- 

th^^nk^-^  I  ask  that  the  order  which  I  sent  to  vised,  I  believe,  of  the  court  being  organized. 

^  9^  ^  passed  by  the  Senate,  informing  I  move  that  the  Sergeant-at-Arms  inform  them 

}»«  House  of  Representatives  that  the  Senate  of  that  fact." 

*s  organized  for  the  trial  of  the  impeachment."  The  Chief  Justice :  "  If  there  be  no  objection, 

^  ,  ^"®^  Justice :     "  The  Secretary  will  the  Sergeant-at-Arms  will  so  inform  the  coun- 

rj?a  the  order  submitted  by  the  Senator  from  sel  of  the  President." 

mchigffli."  The  Sergeant-at-Arms  presently    returned 

ihe  Secretary  read  as  follows :  with  Hon.  Henry  Stanbery,  of  Kentucky ;  Hon. 
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Boi^amin  B.  Ourtis,  of  Massachnsetts ;  and  The  Chief  Justice:     "The  paper  will  be 

Hon.  Thomas  A.  R,  Nelson,  of  Tennessee;  filed/* 

who  were  conducted  to  the  seats  assigned  the  After  argument,  and  the  Senate  had  re- 
counsel  of  the  President.  tired  for  consultation,  it  was  ordered  that  the 

Mr.  Conkling:     "  To  correct  a  clerical  error  respondent  file  answer  to  the  articles  of  im- 

in  the  rules  or  a  mistake  of  the  types  which  peachment,  on  or  before  Monday,  the  28d  day 

has  introduced  a  repugnance  into  the  rules,  I  of  March,  and  further,  that,  uiiless  otherwise 

offer  the  following  resolution  by  direction  of  ordered  by  the  Senate  for  cause  shown,  the 

the  committee  which  reported  the  rules :  trial  of  the  pending  impeachment  shall  pro- 

Ord^^  That  the  twenty-third  rule  respectmg  ceed  imm^iately  after  i^pUcation  shaU  be  fil^^^^ 

proceedings  on  trial  of  impeachments  be  amende^  March  28a,  the  court  convened,  when  tfte 

by  insertuig  after  the  word  "debate"  the  words  answer  of  the  President  was  read  by  his  coun- 

"  subject,  however,  to  the  operotion  of  rule  seven."  gel  as  follows : 

"  If  thus  amended  the  rule  will  read  :  8«nalU  ofth$  United  StaUa^  tiUin^  m  a  CouH  of  Im- 
peachment for  the  trial  of  Ain>BBW  Jonvsoir,  Prt^- 

All  orders  and  decisions  shall  be  made  and  had  by  dent  qf  the  United  Stales, 

yey  and  nays.  wMch  shaU  be  entered  on  the  record  j,^   ^^^^^  ^^  ^^e  said  Andrew  Johnson,  Presi- 

St^  ^l^?i'L^Jo«*^«;Sf^f  wl,L°TSr!in^^^^  dent  of  the  United  States,  to  the  articles  of  impeach- 

tionof  rule  seven,  except  when  the  doors  shall  be  ^^^^^  exhibited  against  llim  by  the  House  of  Rcpre- 

dosed,  etc.  sentatives  of  the  United  States. 

"  The  whole  object  is  to  commit  to  the  pre-  awswbb  to  articlb  i. 

siding  officer  the  option  to   submit  a  question  For  answer  to  the  first  article  he  says :  that  Edwin 

without  the  call  of  the  yeas  and  nays,  unless  M.  Stanton  was  appointed  Secretary  for  the  Depart- 

they  be  demanded.  That  was  the  intention  ?;r»hIS[  Mn^lt'^^'siS "S^'ruil^ 
originally,  but  the  qualifying  woras  were  states,  during  the  first  term  of  his  Presidency,  and 
dropped  out  in  the  print."  was  commissioned,  according  to  the  ConstitutioD  and 
The  Chief  Justice:  "The  question  is  on  laws  of  the  United  States,  to  hold  the  said  office  Air- 
amending  the  rules  in  the  manner  proposed  by  ^«^^^  pleasure  of  the  President :  that  the  offloe  of 
♦i,«  c««I5^,  4?-^«,  \r^«r  v^,.ir  «  Secretary  for  the  Department  of  War  was  created  bj 
theSenator  from  New  York.  anacto/theFirstCongrcM,  in  its  first  seasion.peMcd 

Ihe  amendment  was  agreed  to.  on  the  7th  day  of  August,  a.  d.  1789,  and  in  and  by 

The  Sergeant-at-Arms  announced  the  mem-  that  act  it  was  provided  and  enacted  that  the  »aid 

hers  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  who  en-  Secretary  for  the  Department  of  War  shall  perform 

te red  the  Senate  Chamber  precede!  by  the  -?,f^Xo^S'nlrufto''i:S>'^th*rCiSo^ 

chairman  of  the  Committee  of   the    Whole  the  United  States,  agreeably  to  the  Constitution,  reU- 

House,  into  which  that  body  had  resolved  itself  tive  to  the  subjects  within  the  scope  of  the  said  De- 

to  witness  the  trial,  the  chairman  being  accom-  partment ;  and  furthermore,  that  the  said  Secretarr 

panied  by  the  Speaker  and  Olerk.  f^^  c??<iact  the  business  of  the  ;«<i  department 

Tu^  txLi^fi  Tna4>:^A  /4-o>  ♦!,«  A^.inaAi    4!!rv»   4-u^  "^  such  s  mannor  as  the  President  of  the  uniteu 

The  Chief  Justice  (to  the  counsel  for  the  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^  ^^    ^^^^  ^^  i^st^ct 

President) :    "  Gentlemen,  the  Senate  is  now  And  this  respondent,  f\irther  answering?,  says  that 

sitting  for  the  trial  of  the  President  of  the  by  force  of  the  act  aforesaid  and  by  reason  of  his  &p- 

United  States  upon  articles  of  impeachment  pointment  aforesaid,  the  said  Stanton  became  the 

^hibited  by  the  House  of  Representatives.  P.TlS^^??-^^^^^^^^ 

The  court  will  now  hear  you .  .  ^  ^      ,  ing  of  the  second  section  of  the  second  article  of  the 

Mr.^  Stanbery:      "Mr.    Chief  Justice,  my  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  accordinj^  to 

brothers  Curtis  and  Nelson  and  myself  are  the  true  intent  and  meaning  of  that  provision  of  the 

here  this  morning  as  counsel  for  the  President.  Constitution  of  the  UnitedBtates ;  imd  in  »«»^^„^ 

Th^-^^  i^ii,  anfk/%«:fv  f/*  /^nfA*  v.?o  aT^r^Ani.nr.y*»  With  thc  scttled  and  umform  practice  of  eacn  ana 

I  have  his  authority  to  enter  hw  appear^ice,  President  of  the  United  States,  the  said  St«i- 

wnich,   with   your  leave,  1   will  proceed  to  ^n  then  became,  and  so  long  as  he  should  oontinne 

read :  to  hold  the  said  office  of  Secretary  for  the  Pepart- 

-   .,        ..      --X   .          T       ^  ^A        _     T  ment  of  War  must  continue  to  be,  one  of  the  advisew 

/;*  the  matter^  the  wnpeaehmentofAjfjy^vr  Johnsok,  ^f  ^^  President  of  the  United  States,  as  weU  as  the 

Frendent  of  the  UnUed  btaUe,  person  intrusted  to  act  for  and  represent  the  Pre?;- 

Mb.  Chixf  Jusnox :  I,  Andrew  Johnson,  President  dent  in  matters  eigoined  upon  him  or  intnisted  to 
of  the  United  States,  having  been  served  with  a  sum-  him  by  the  President  touching  the  Department  afore- 
mons  to  appear  before  this  nonorable  court,  sitting  as  said,  and  for  whose  conduct  in  such  capacity,  suo- 
a  oourt  of  impeachment,  to  answer  oertfun  articles  of  ordinate  to  the  President,  the  President  is,  V  the 
impeachment  found  and.  presented  against  me  by  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States,  made 
honorable  the  House  of  Kepresentatives  of  the  United  responsible.  And  this  respondent,  further  answer- 
States,  do  hereby  enter  raj  appearance  by  my  coun-  ing,  says  he  succeeded  to  the  office  of  President  of 
sel,  Henry  Stanbery,  Beijjamin  B.  Curtis,  Jeremiah  the  United  States  upon,  and  by  reason  of,  the  death 
8.  Black,  WilUam  M.  Evarts,  and  Thomas  A.  R.  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  then  President  oftlic  Imtod 
Nelson,  who  have  my  warrant  and  authority  therefor,  States,  on  the  15th  day  of  April,  18ft6,  and  the  saw 
and  who  are  instructed  by  me  to  ask  of  this  honorable  Stanton  was  then  holding;  the  said  offloe  of  SocrctaiT 
oourt  a  reasonable  time  for  the  preparation  of  my  for  the  Department  of  War  under  and  by  reason  of 
answer  to  said  articles.  the  appointment  and  commission  aforesaid ;  and,  not 

After  a  careful  examination  of  the  articles  of  im-  havine  been  removed  fh>m  the  said  office  by  ^"^^Jt 

peachment  and  consultation  with  my  counsel,  I  am  spondent,  the  said  Stanton  continued  to  hold  tue 

satisfled  that  at  least  forty  days  will  be  necessary  for  same  under  the  appointment  and  commission  af<;»n^ 

the  preparation  of  my  answer,  and  I  respectfully  ask  said,  at  the  pleasure  of  the  President,  until  the  tiiQ<^ 

that  it  be  allowed.              ANDREW  JOHNSON.  hereinafter  particularly  mentioned ;  and  at  no  tirac 
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received  any  appolntmbnt  or  commission   save  as 
above  detailed. 

And  tills  respondent,  farther  answering,  says  that 
on  and  prior  to  the  5th  day  of  August,  ▲.  p.  1867, 
this  respondent,  the  President  of  the  United  States — 
responsible  for  the  conduct  of  the  Secretaiy  for  the 
Department  of  War,  and  having  the  oonatitutional 
right  to  resort  to  and  rely  upon  the  person  holding 
tlmt  office  for  advice  eoncermng  the  great  and  diffi- 
cult public  duties  ei^oined  on  the  President  by  the 
Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States — ^became 
Batisfled  that  ho  could  not  allow  the  said  Stanton  to 
continue  to  hold  the  office  of  Secrotaxy  for  the  De- 
piitment  of  War,  without  hazard  of  the  public  inter- 
est; that  the  relations  between  the  said  Stanton  and 
the  President  no  longer  permitted  the  President  to 
resort  to  him  for  advice,  or  to  be,  in  the  judgment  of 
the  President,  safely  responsible  for  hie  conduct  of 
the  affairs  of  the  Department  of  War,  as  by  law  re- 
quired, in  aooordanoe  wit^  the  orders  and  instructions 
of  the  President:  and  thereupon,  by  force  of  the 
Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States,  which 
devolve  on  the  President  the  power  and  the  duty  to 
control  the  conduct  of  the  business  of  that  executive 
department  of  the  Qovemment^  and  by  reason  of  the 
constitutional  dutv  of  the  President  to  take  care  that 
the  laws  be  faithmlly  executed,  this  respondent  did 
necessarily  consider,  and  did  determine,  that  the  said 
Stanton  ought  no  longer  to  hold  the  said  office  of 
Secretary  lor  the  Department  of  War.  And  this  re- 
spondent, by  'virtue  of  the  power  and  authority  vest- 
ed in  him  as  President  of  the  United  States,  by  the 
Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States,  to  give 
effect  to  such  his  decision  and  determination,  did, 
on  the  6th  day  of  August,  ▲.  d.  1867.  address  to  the 
udd  Stanton  a  note,  of  which  the  following  is  a  true 
copy: 

"  Sib  :  Public  considerations  of  a  htgb  character  con- 
Piitin  me  to  say  that  your  resignation  as  Secretary  of 
War  win  be  accepted." 

To  which  note  the  said  Stanton  made  the  following 

reply: 

WaB  DKPABTKBlfT,      ) 

WASBnroTON,  August  6, 1807.  f 
Snt :  Your  note  ot  this  day  has  been  received,  stating 
tbat  ^*  public  considerations  of  a  high  character  con- 
Btrain  roa  *'  to  say  '*  that  my  resignation  as  Secretary  of 
War  wui  be  accepted. 

In  reply  I  have  the  honor  to  say,  that  public  considera- 
tions of  a  hi£:h  character,  whicn  alone  have  induced  me 
to  continue  at  the  head  of  this  Department,  constrain  me 
oot  to  resign  the  office  of  Secretary  of  war,  before  the 
next  meeting  of  Congress. 

Very  reepectfUly,  yours, 

BDWIN  M.  STANTON. 

This  respondent,  as  President  of  the  United 
States,  was  thereon  of  opinion  that,  having  regard 
to  the  ne'cessary  official  relations  and  duties  of  the 
Secretary  for  the  Department  of  War  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States^  according  to  the  Constitu- 
tion and  laws  of  the  United  States,  and  having  re- 
gard to  the  responsibility  of  the  President  for  the 
conduct  of  the  said  Secretary,  and  having  regard  to 
the  paramount  executive  authority  of  the  ofDce 
^hich  the  respondent  holds  under  the  Constitution 
and  laws  of  tne  United  States,  it  was  impossible, 
consistently  with  the  public  interests,  to  allow  the 
said  Stanton  to  continue  to  hold  the  said  office  of 
Secretary  for  the  Department  of  War ;  and  it  then 
became  the  official  du^  of  the  respondent,  as  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  to  consider  and  decide 
what  act  or  acts  should  and  might  lawfully  be  done 
by  him.  as  President  of  the  United  States,  to  cause 
the  said  Stanton  to  surrender  the  said  office. 

This  respondent  was  informed  and  verily  believed 
that  it  was  practically  settled  by  the  First  Congress 
of  the  United  States,  and  had  been  so  considered 
A&d,  uniformly  and  in  great  numbers  of  instances, 
acted  on  by  each  Congress  and  President  of  the  Uni- 
ted States,  in  succession,  from  President  Washing- 
ton to  and  including  President  Lincoln,  and  fh>m 


the  First  Con^ss  to  the  Thirty-ninth  Confftess. 
that  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  conferred 
on  the  President,  as  part  of  the  executive  power, 
and  as  one  of  the  necessary  means  and  instruments 
of  performing  the  executive  duty  expressly  imposed 
on  nim  hj  the  Constiitutton,  of  taking  care  lihat  the 
laws  be  faithfully  executed,  the  power  at  any  and  all 
times  of  removing  from,  office  ail  executive  officers, 
for  cause,  to  be  judged  of  by  the  President  alone. 
This  respondent  had,  in  pursuance  of  the  Constitu- 
tion,required  the  opinion  of  each  principal  officer  of 
the  Executive  Departments,  upon  this  question  of 
constitutional  executive  power  and  duty,  and  had 
been  advised  by  each  of  them,  including  the  said 
Stanton,  Secretary  for  the  Department  of  War,  that 
under   the  Constitution  of  tne  United  States  this 

Sower  was  lodged  by  the  Constitution  in  the  Presi- 
ent  of  the  United  States,  and  that,  consequently, 
it  could  be  lawfully  exercised  by  him,  and  the  Con- 
gress could  not  deprive  him  thereof;  and  this  re- 
spondent, in  his  capacity  of  President  of  the  United 
States,  and  because  in  that  capacity  he  was  both 
enabled  and  bound  to  use  his  oest  judgment  upon 
this  question^  did,  in  good  faith,  and  with  an  earnest 
desire  to  arrive  at  the  truth,  come  to  the  conclusion 
and  opinion,  and  did  make  the  same  known  to  the 
honorable  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  by  a 
message  dated  on  the  2d  day  of  March.  1S67  (a  true 
copy  whereof  is  hereunto  annexed  ana  marked  A), 
that  the  power  last  mentioned  was  conferred  and  the 
duty  of  exercising  it,  in  fit  cases,  was  imposed  on  the 
President  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
and  that  the  President  could  not  be  deprived  of  this 
power  or  relieved  of  this  duty,  nor  could  the  same 
De  vested  by  law  in  the  President  and  the  Senate 
jointly,  either  in  part  or  whole ;  and  this  has  ever 
since  remained,  and  was  the  opinion  of  this  respon- 
dent at  the  time  when  he  was  forced,  as  aforesaid, 
to  consider  and  decide  what  act  or  acts  should  and 
might  lawfully  be  done  by  this  respondent,  as  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  to  cause  the  said  Stanton 
to  surrender  the  said  office. 

This  respondent  was  also  then  aware  that  bv  the 
first  section  of  **  an  act  regulating  the  tenure  of  cer- 
tain civil  offices,"  passed  March  2, 1867,  by  a  con- 
stitutional m^joritv  of  both  Houses  of  Congress,  it 
was  enacted  as  foliows : 

That  every  person  holding  any  clvU  office  to  whidi  he 
has  been  appointed  by  and  with  the  advloe  and  consent 
of  the  Senate,  and  eveiy  person  who  shall  hereafter  be 
appointed  to  any  such  office,  and  shall  become  duJv  quali- 
fled  to  act  therein,  Is  and  snail  be  entitled  to  hold  such 
office  untU  a  successor  shall  have  been  In  like  manner  ap- 
pointed and  duly  qualified,  except  as  herein  otherwise 
provided :  ProHaed,  Tbat  the  Secretaries  of  State,  of  the 
Treaanry,  of  War,  of  the  Navy,  and  of  the  Interior,  tbe 
Postmaster-General,  and  the  Attomey-Oeneral,  shall  h<4d 
their  offices  respectively  for  and  during  the  term  of  the 
President  by  whom  they  may  have  been  appointed,  and 
one  month  thereafter,  subject  to  removal  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  or  the  Senate. 

This  respondent  was  also  aware  that  this  act  was 
understood  and  intended  to  be  an  expression  of  the 
opinion  of  the  Cdngress  by  which  that  act  was  passed, 
that  the  power  to  remove  executive  officers  for 
cause  might,  by  law,  be  taken  from  the  President 
and  vestiM  in  him  and  the  Senate  jointly :  and  al- 
though this  respondent  had  arrived  at  ana  still  re- 
tiunMl  the  opinion  above  expressed  and  verily  be- 
lieved, as  he  stall  believes,  that  the  said  first  section 
of  the  last-mentioned  act  was  and  is  wholly  inoper- 
ative and  void  by  reason  of  its  conflict  with  tiie 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  yet^  inasmuch  as 
the  same  had  been  enacted  by  the  constitutional  ma- 
jority in  each  of  the  two  Houses  of  that  Congress, 
this  respondent  considered  it  to  be  proper  to  examine 
and  decide  whether  the  particular  case  of  the  said 
Stanton,  on  which  it  was  this  respondent's  duty  to 
act,  was  within  or  without  the  terms  of  that  first  sec- 
tion of  the  act ;  or,  If  within  it,  whether  the  Preai* 
dent  had  not  the  power,  accordiiig  to  the  terms  of  the- 
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act,  to  remove  the  said  Stanton  from  the  office  of       Yon  will  at  once  tianafer  to  General  UlyMee  S.  Gtant, 

SecretaiT  for  the  Department  of  War,  and  havinff,  in  ^ho  has  this  dar  been  aathorized  and  empowered  to  act 

his  capacity  of  President  of  the  United  States,  so  ex-  *•  Secretary  of  War  ad  interhn,  all  records,  boota, 

amines  and  considered,  did  form  the  opmion  tW  the  KS^cSiS  ^  property  now  in  your  cutody 

"^^  ^i  ^^^I^^  Stanton  and  his  tenure  of  office  were        Hon.TDwnr  M.  Stahton,  Secreteiy  of  War. 
not  affected  by  the  first  section  of  the  last-named        —      , .  ,      .,      ,     ^,       u «..    ^  j    *v  *i 

iu±  To  which  said  order  the  said  Stanton  made  the  fol- 

And  this  respondent,  further  answering,  says,  that  *<^"''^^°^  reply :  ^ 

although  a  case  thus  existed  which,  in  Ms  judgment  wa.wt»«««  iZi^  ^!SlS!T^7tia  \ 

as  President  of  the  United  States,  called  for  the  exer-       gm:  Your  noteW2'd^li£'bien'SS^'iS>L 

cise  of  the  executive  power  to  remove  the  said  Stan-  ing  me  that  by  virtae  of  the  powers  vested  in  yoa  u 


United  States  tke  power  to  remove  the  said  Stanton    1°^***  the  same;  and  also  directing  me  at  once  to 
XrinrVv.0  «oT3  /^/v/^or^D^of^Sr.  ♦iTo -Pw^  to  GeneFSl  Ulyseos  8.  Grant,  who  has  this  dayl 

from  the  said  office  was  vested  in^  the  President  of     thoriaed  and  empowered  to  act  as  Sectetaiy  of 


transfer 
beon  an- 

xu    FT  '^  J  Oi.  i.            J     ii.v       ui.i-»               J     i.  «-«.- .«!*  -..**  empowered  to'act  as  Secretaiybf  Warai 

the  United  States ;  and  altiiough  this  respondent  was  uuerim,  aU  records,  books,  papers,  and  other  public 

also  of  the  opimon,  as  is  above  shown,  that  the  case  property  now  in  my  custody  and  charge.   Under  a  senM 

of  the  said  Stanton  was  not  affected  by  the  first  seo-  of  public  dntv,  I  am  compelled  to  deny  your  ri^t,  under 

tion  of  the  last-named  act ;  and  although  each  of  the  ^^  Constttation  and  laws  of  the  United  Statef ,  witboot 

sjud  opinions  had  been  formed  by  this  respondent  ^^  ^^^^  *°^  wnsent  of  the  Senate,  and  without  legal 

I^ri.  «vi«f n«i  ^A  \In^^\ri^^y^rr^ir^^^«  f^rZ»u^!.f  cause,  to  suspend  me  ttom  ofllce  as  SecwUry  of  War,  or 

,   upon  an  actual  case,  requmng  him,  m  his  capacity  of  ^^  exercise  of  any  or  aU  ftmctions  pertafiiin-  to  the 

President  of  the  Umted  States,  to  come  to  some  nme,  or  without  such  advice  and  oons^t  to  compel  me 

judgment  and  determination  thereon,  yet  this  re-  to  transfer  to  any  person  the  records,  bocks,  papers,  and 

spondent,  as  President  of  the  United  States,  desired  public  property  In  my  custody  as  Secretary.   But,  Inas* 

and  determined  to  avoid,  if  possible,  any  question  of  much  as  the  General  commanding  the  armies  of  the  Uni- 

the  construction  and  effect  of  the  said  first  section  of  ^  ^*^^Ji  ^*»  ^««»  appointed  ad  i/i&rim,  and  has  noti- 

a^'r^^ri^;s^ff"d*^.t.^i:^'^'rf^^^^^^^  tiSriSivrbS?  sr s^^'jjief rr^^^^^ 

the  executive  power  conferred  on  the  President  of  the  force.                                              mt        ^          r 

United  States,   by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  To'the  Pbbsidbnt. 


exert  no  control,'it  should  become  absolutely  neces-  i^l,?!^''lT^,?yn*^^!P®?l^^ 

sary  to  raise  aid  have,  in  some  way,  determined  ft>™?n««  ^^  the  duties  of  the  office  l^eld  by  him,  for 

either  or  both  of  the  s^d  Ust^named 'questions,  it  ^^^ain  causes   therein    designated    until  the  nort 

was  in  accordance  with  the  Constitution  of  the  ulii-  "^^^^  ^f  ^i  ^^^:  and  untd  the  case  shsU  be 

ted  States,  and  was  required  of  the  President  there-  S^ V^  %  lu^  ^^^  'qw^'  *^  resijondent,  as 

by,  that  questions  of  so  much  gravity  and  impor-  ^^'^^\,  ^'^i^®  ?"'J?i?  v^*,'^*^' ^5?  f^l"^  "^^,^1 

tiL}e,  uA  which  the  legislative^d  Lecutive V  :!l^.^j':!L^^!?Ll^J!!f«11^^^^^^^^ 

partments  of  the  Government  hi 

mvolved  powers  considered  by 

Government,  during  its  entire  h 

year  1867,  to  have  been  confided  uj  bu«7  ^ 

of  the  United  States  to  the  President, 

neoessary  for  the  complete  and  proper  execution  of  ?^«^  ""a^JT^'  "'W'^  T^  ""^^SJ/Z^^ 

his  constitutional  duties,  should'be  in  some  proper  ^J*  »^  JJP^^  ^}^a'^\^''K^II''^  ""Itti^^^A 

way  submitted  to  that  judicial  department  of  the  f^^  *°;^.S"*?r^?f  ^^p?  3"°"  :^^  'i'*.??'^*'*"?^.?  ^« 

Government  intrusted  by  the  Consfetution  ^nth  the  V*  ""^  ^^?  S'^H^^f^'  indefinitely,  and  at  the 

DOwer,  and  subjected  by  It  to  the  duty,  not  only  of  ^l^^^.  o^  ^^  President,  and  the  order,  hi  fbm 

Seteniming  finally  the  construction  anJ  effect  of  aU  i^?^^  ^"  S^^^oJ'i^T'  *°/^®  ^""^^  ""^  *^^^-' 

acts  of  CoSgress,  but  of  comparing  them  with  the  ^^  ?,^i«*'  ""^  *5®,PJ?  ^^^  ?f  Decenibcr,  a.  d.  186., 

Constitution  of  t\ie  United  StatesTand  pronouncing  "  f  *^  he  more  fully  hereimrfter  stated. 


won  01  me  lewer  oi  ine  saia  »tanton  oi  the  oth  of     f. y"  .    ^^^^^..^^j  — j.---  --v  —  rr-i "  r  .^ 

August,  hereinbefore  stated,  did  issue  to  the  siud  ^"""i  9^  5^  months,  m  the  said  V^t-mentioned  art 

StlSton  the  order  following,  namely :  contained  ;  and  a  copv  of  the  ^t-named  ordw^in^ 

^'           ^  made  known  to  the  Senate  of  the  United  State*,  on 

ExEcuTivB  Mansion,     )  the  12th  day  of  December,  a.  d.  1867,  as  will  t>e 

Sib:  By  virtue  of  th7^^r^;S5'dXrit^%»in  Sffr^'n  .^S"?  f^l^  *'*?^'  "^^^ 'f 'f^Zd^- 
me,  as  Pi4sident,  by  the  (institution  and  laws  oft  heUn"  ^®  ^^"f^  ^^  intention  aforesaid,  if  it  should  be- 
ted States,  you  are  hereby  suspended  fh)m  office  as  ®^™®  neoessary,  to  submit  the  said  questions  to  a  ju- 
Secretaiy  of  war,  and  will  cease  to  exerelso  any  and  all  dicial  determination,  this  respondent,  at  or  near  the 
ftmctions  pertaining  to  the  same.  date  of  the  last-mentioned  order,  did  make  known 
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received  any  appointment  or  commission  save  as 
above  dotailed. 

And  tliia  respondent,  further  answering,  says  that 
on  and  prior  to  the  5th  day  of  August,  a.  i>.  1867, 
thid  respondent,  the  President  of  the  united  States — 
responsible  for  the  conduct  of  the  Becretaiy  for  the 
Department  of  War,  and  having  the  constitutional 
right  to  resort  to  and  rely  upon  the  person  holding 
tliat  office  for  advice  oonceming  the  great  and  diffi- 
cult public  duties  exgoined  on  the  President  by  the 
Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States — ^became 
Batisfled  that  he  could  not  allow  the  sud  Stanton  to 
eontinue  to  hold  the  office  of  Secretary  for  the  De- 
putment  of  War,  without  hazard  of  the  public  inter- 
est ;  that  the  relations  between  the  said  Stanton  and 
Ibe  President  no  longer  permitted  the  President  to 
resort  to  him  for  advice,  or  to  be,  in  the  judgment  of 
the  President,  safely  responsible  for  his  conduct  of 
the  affairs  of  the  Department  of  War,  as  by  law  re- 
quired, in  aooordanoe  wit^  the  orders  and  instructions 
of  the  President:  and  thereupon,  by  force  of  the 
Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States,  which 
devolve  on  the  President  the  power  and  the  duty  to 
control  the  conduct  of  the  business  of  that  executive 
department  of  the  Government^  and  by  reason  of  the 
oonatitutional  duty  of  the  President  to  taJce  care  that 
the  laws  be  fiiithrally  executed,  this  respondent  did 
necessarily  consider,  and  did  determine,  that  the  said 
Stanton  ought  no  longer  to  hold  the  said  office  of 
Becietary  for  the  Department  of  War.  And  this  re- 
ipondent,  by  virtue  of  the  power  and  authority  vest- 
ed in  him  as  President  of  the  United  States,  oy  the 
Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States,  to  give 
effect  to  such  his  decision  and  determination,  md, 
on  the  6th  day  of  August,  ▲.  n.  1867.  ad<bess  to  the 
said  Stanton  a  note,  of  which  the  following  is  a  true 

eopy: 

^*  SiB :  Pnblic  considerations  of  a  high  character  con- 
rtnUn  me  to  say  that  your  resignation  as  Secretary  of 
War  win  be  accepted." 

To  which  note  the  said  Stanton  made  the  following 

reply : 

War  BxPARTimrr,     ) 
WASHnraTON,  Augtut  6, 188T.  f 
Sis:  Your  note  of  this  day  has  been  received.  Btattng 
tbat  ^^pablie  considerationB  of  a  high  character  con- 
B^n  you  "  to  say  "  that  my  resigmition  as  Seeietarr  of 
WMwfil  be  accepted. 

In  reply  I  have  the  honor  to  say,  that  public  oonsidera- 
uOQfl  of  a  high  character,  whicn  alone  have  Induced  me 
toeontfaiQe  at  the  bead  of  this  Department,  constrain  me 
Bot  to  resign  the  office  of  Secretary  of  War,  before  the 
next  meeting  of  Congress. 

Very  respectftUly,  yours, 

BDWIN  M.  STANTON. 

This  respondent,  as  President  of  the  United 
States,  was  thereon  of  opinion  that,  having  regard 
^  the  necessary  official  relations  and  duties  of  the 
Secretary  for  the  Department  of  War  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  accordmg  to  the  Constitu- 
tion and  laws  of  the  United  States,  and  having  re- 
gam  to  the  responsibility  of  the  President  for  the 
wnduct  of  the  said  Secretary,  and  having  regard  to 
tbe  paramount  executive  authority  of  the  office 
^mch  the  respondent  holds  under  the  Constitution 
»nd  laws  of  the  United  States,  it  was  impossible, 
WMistently  with  the  public  interests,  to  allow  the 
eaid  Stanton  to  contmue  to  hold  the  said  office  of 
secretary  for  the  Department  of  War ;  and  it  then 
5«»me  the  official  duty  of  the  respondent,  as  Presi- 
^nt  of  the  United  States,  to  consider  and  decide 
«nat  act  or  acts  should  and  might  lawfully  be  done 
Dv  him  as  President  of  the  United  States,  to  cause 
we  said  Stanton  to  surrender  the  said  office. 

Ahig  respondent  was  informed  and  verily  believed 
of  tK^*  jaa  practically  settled  bv  the  Tvnt  Congress 
fcii  Vp'ited  States,  and  had  oeen  so  considered 
^J^' ^^"onnly  and  m  great  numbers  of  instances, 
^a?^  oy  each  Congress  and  President  of  the  Uni- 
«a  Butes,  in  succession,  from  President  Washing- 
^  to  and  including  President  Lincohi,  and  from 


the  First  Con^gress  to  the  Thirty-ninth  Coi^iTese. 
that  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  conrerred 
on  the  President,  as  part  of  the  executive  power, 
and  as  one  of  the  necessary  means  and  instruments 
of  performing  the  executive  duty  expressly  imposed 
on  mm  by  the  Constitution,  of  taking  care  that  the 
laws  be  faithfully  executed,  the  power  at  any  and  all 
times  of  removing  from  onice  all  executive  officers, 
for  cause,  to  be  jud^d  of  by  the  President  alone. 
This  respondent  had,  in  pursuance  of  the  Constitu- 
tion^quired  the  opinion  of  each  principal  officer  of 
the  ^Executive  Departments,  upon  this  question  of 
constitutional  executive  power  and  duty,  and  had 
been  advised  by  each  of  them,  including  the  sold 
Stanton,  Secretary  for  the  Department  of  War,  that 
under  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  this 

Sower  was  lodged  by  the  Constitution  in  the  Presi- 
ent  of  the  United  States,  and  that,  consequently, 
it  could  be  lawfully  exercised  by  him,  and  the  Con- 
gress could  not  deprive  him  thereof;  and  this  re- 
spondent, in  his  capacity  of  President  of  the  United 
States,  and  because  in  that  capacity  he  was  both 
enabled  and  bound  to  use  his  oest  judgment  upon 
this  question^  did,  in  good  faith,  and  with  an  earnest 
desire  to  arrive  at  the  truth,  come  to  the  conclusion 
and  opinion,  and  did  make  the  same  known  to  the 
honorable  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  by  a 
message  dated  on  the  2d  day  of  March.  1867  (a  true 
copy  whereof  is  hereunto  annexed  ana  marked  A), 
that  the  power  last  mentioned  was  conferred  and  the 
duty  of  exercising  it,  in  fit  cases,  was  imposed  on  the 
President  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
and  that  the  President  could  not  be  deprived  of  this 
power  or  relieved  of  this  duty,  nor  could  the  same 
DC  vested  by  law  in  the  Presiaent  and  the  Senate 
jointly,  either  in  part  or  whole ;  and  this  has  over 
since  remained,  and  was  the  opinion  of  this  respon- 
dent at  the  time  when  he  was  forced,  as  aforesaid, 
to  consider  and  decide  what  act  or  acts  should  and 
might  lawfully  be  done  by  this  respondent,  as  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  to  cause  the  said  Stanton 
to  surrender  the  sidd  office. 

This  respondent  was  also  then  aware  that  bv  the 
first  section  of  **  an  act  regulating  the  tenure  of  cer- 
tain civil  offices,"  passed  March  2, 1867,  by  a  con- 
stitutional m^gority  of  both  Houses  of  Congress,  it 
was  enacted  as  follows : 

That  every  person  holding  any  dvtl  office  to  wbldi  he 
has  been  appointed  by  and  with  the  advice  and  oonsent 
of  the  Senate,  and  every  person  who  shall  hereafter  be 
appointed  to  any  such  office,  and  shall  become  duly  quail- 
fled  to  act  therein,  Is  and  snail  be  entitled  to  hold  snch 
office  until  a  successor  shall  have  been  In  like  manner  ap- 
pointed and  duly  qualtfled.  except  as  herein  otherwise 
provided:  ProHaed^  Tbat  the  Secretaries  of  State,  of  the 
Treasury,  of  War,  of  the  Navy,  and  of  the  Interior,  the 
Postmaster-General,  and  the  Attomey-Oeneral,  shall  h<4d 
their  offices  respectively  for  and  during  the  term  of  the 
President  by  whom  they  may  have  been  appointed,  and 
one  mouUi  thereafter,  subloct  to  removal  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  or  the  Senate. 

This  respondent  was  also  aware  that  this  act  was 
understood  and  intended  to  be  an  expression  of  the 
opinion  of  the  Cdngress  by  which  that  act  was  passed, 
that  ^e  power  to  remove  executive  offioers  for 
cause  might,  bylaw,  be  taken  firom  the  President 
and  vestMl  in  him  and  the  Senate  jointly :  and  al- 
though this  respondent  had  arrived  at  ana  stiU  re- 
tain^ the  opinion  above  expressed  and  verily  be- 
lieved, as  he  stall  believes,  that  the  said  first  section 
of  the  lastrmentioned  act  was  and  is  wholly  inoper- 
ative and  void  by  reason  of  its  confiiot  with  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  yet^  inasmuch  as 
the  same  hod  been  enacted  by  the  constitutional  ma- 
jority in  each  of  the  two  Houses  of  that  Congress, 
this  respondent  considered  it  to  be  proper  to  examine 
and  decide  whether  the  particular  case  of  the  said 
Stanton,  on  which  it  was  this  respondent's  duty  to 
act,  was  within  or  without  the  terms  of  that  first  sec- 
tion of  the  act ;  or,  if  within  it,  whether  the  Presi- 
dent had  not  the  power,  according  to  the  terms  of  the- 
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Mt,  to  remove  the  Mid  Stanton  ftom  the  office  of        Ton  will  at  onee  tauufer  to  GenenimrMct  S.  Gait. 

SecretazY  for  the  Department  of  War,  and  haYinir,  in  ^ho  has  this  dar  been  authorized  and  empowered  to  ta 

his  capacity  of  President  of  the  United  States,  w  ex-  *•  ^^'^P  ,ii  ^Km^  intet^  an  recoM^  boob. 

amlneTand  considered,  did  form  the  opinion  iiuit  the  ^S;/^*  °*^'  ^^^  property  now  In  your  cutodr 

^  ^i^a^^  ®*?^^^ri^  tenure  of  office  were        Hon.TDwnr  M.  Stahtos,  Secretaij  of  War. 
not  affected  by  the  first  section  of  the  last-named        »,      , .  .      .,    _,     ^,       -j  o^    *  j   *v  /i 

g^  To  which  said  order  the  said  Stanton  made  tee  for 

And  this  respondent,  further  answering,  says,  that  I*"'™?  "Plj  • 
although  a  case  thus  existed  which,  in  his  judgment  w*«ww«*«-  tf^nlif  aS!JS^^^  \ 

as  President  of  the  United  States,  called  for  th?exer.       sm:  YoaTnoJZtvS^SS!i2^^l^^ 

oise  of  the  executive  power  to  remove  the  said  Stan-  ing  me  that  by  virtue  of  the  powers  vested  in  n«  m 

ton  from  the  office  ofSecretary  for  the  Department  of  President,  1^  the  Constitntion  and  laws  ot  the  tniid 

War,  and  although  this  respondent  was  ot  opinion,  as  States,  I  am  suspended  from  office  as  Secretary  of  Vu. 

is  above  shown,  that  under  the  Constitution  of  the  fudwffl  cease  to  exendse  jmy  and  all  ftmctioM  pfrtib- 

United  States  tke  power  to  remove  the  said  Stanton  I'^ft^lf^SJJ^V'^^r^St  ♦{.£??«  ^Stl 

from  the  sttd  office*was  vested  in^  the  President  of  SortSd^nd^S^w^S^'^iS^Ji.^^ 

the  United  States ;  and  although  this  respondent  was  imterim,  all  records,  books,  papers,  and  other  pibtk 

also  of  the  opinion,  as  is  above  shown,  that  the  case  property  now  in  my  custody  and  charge.    Under  i  tw* 

of  the  said  Stanton  was  not  affected  by  the  first  sec-  of  public  da^,  I  am  comp^ed  to  deny  your  lij^  ooder 

tion  of  the  last-named  act ;  and  although  each  of  the  ^^  Constltation  and  laws  of  the  United  States,  witboet 

ssid  opinions  had  been  formed  by  this  respondent  2[;.J^lIf*.n™„H*?I??L2rn«!i^ 

..»Ai»  «U  *ai^i«i  Aaaa  *Ay«n««:n/.  %%iww%  tw%  i«:-  ^*^^^t-^  ^p  csuse,  to  suspend  aie  nom  office  as  Secretary  or  wir.  or 

upon  an  actual  case,  reqmr^  him,  in  his  capacity  of  ^^  ckerelse  of  any  or  aU  nmctions  pertofclnj  to  the 

President  of  the  Umted  SUtes,  to  come  to  some  ume,  or  without  such  advice  and  consent  to  conpd  m 

judgment  and  determination  thereon,  yet  this  re-  to  transfer  to  any  person  Uie  records,  books,  papem.  id 

spondent,  as  President  of  the  United  States,  desired  public  property  in  my  custody  ss  Secretary.   Batiau- 

and  determined  to  avoid,  if  possible,  any  question  of*  much  as  the  Qoieral  oommanaing  the  armlM  of  the  Us:- 

the  construction  and  effect  of  the  said  firet  section  of  ^  «**^  ^»  ^  *'^P**ifi^*'  '"^ffSb  •?^*!f.^ 

the  last-named  act,  and  also  the  broader  question  of  KJrSSiiS'bS?  STs^f  ,i?de?^5S"^'»;^^^ 

the  executive  power  conferred  on  the  President  of  the  foreeT  "uunus  Huaer  protcas  w  «*!« 

United  States,   by  the  Constitution  of  the  Umted       To  the  Frksidkiit. 

State8,toremove  one  of  the  principal  offioere  of  one  of        a^-j  *!.•  ^    &  ^  ^v  .      .  .^  ♦v.f 

the  Executive  Departments,  tor  ca^e  seeming  to  him  ,,  ^i^SIS^''^''''b ^^^"^  """TS&S-^i 

sufficient;  and  this  respondent  also  desiredand  de-  **  ^  provided,  m  and  by  thesepond  «K*onof  ^ 

termined  that,  if,  from'^causes  over  which  he  could  f?  *il!^*!  ^^"^  ^"^"^  ^',  '*'^'"'^*i®'?»:.  ^ 

exert  no  control,  it  should  become  absolutely  neces-  *^«  Preaident  my  suspend  an  officer  from  tiie  per- 

sary  to  reUe  aiid  have,  in  some  way,  determined  ^^pce  of  the  duties  of  the  office  l^eld  by  hun,  f^ 

eitter  or  both  of  the  silid  Ust-named* questions,  it  "^^  «»J^«;   *^«'*1^    dwign^    until  the  neK 

I  in  accordance  with  the  Constitution  of  the  uLi-  J^^m^  oj  the  Senate,  and  untU  the  case  sh«n  b^ 


was 


ted  States,  and  was  required  of  the  President  there-  S*®4/^  \  Jj«  ^^V^  L,^^*  *»^  ^^^^h  v*! 

by,  that  questions  oflo  much  gravity  and  impor-  ^^^^t^y  ""^  f^  ?'"J^i?^i.'^  f^lr'^.wJv 

tuice  noon  which  the  leirialative  and  cxecnfeive  da-  ^®"^y  beheved  and  Btill  heheveft,  that  the  execatiw 

lAnce,  upon  wnion  me  legisiauve  ana  executive  ae-  _.    '_  ^f -«-„rt„»i  #w^«  ^m^  ^««^^  ♦«  i,;™  >»»  tha 

partments  of  the  Government  had  disagreed,  which  f?     l'Z\r 

involved  powere  considered  by  aU  branches  of  the  ^on*"*""©! 

Govemmem,  during  its  entire  history,  down  to  the  ^^5  * S' 

year  1867,  to  have  been  confided  by  the  Constitution  *^^iTi?  ""•■j  a*    *  -    >         m         ^      ^^  ♦».-  ^.rt 

if  the  United  Stotes  to  the  President,  and  to  be  Penf.«^«  ?1?*S^*^?J^?  ''^^'Sf'  2°^..  fhL^ 

necessary  for  the  complete  and  proper  execution  of  ™«^^^  ^  *^«  ^t™^'  ""^^^  ?"•  ®^?^.  tr J 

his  constitutional  dutfes,  should*be*in  some  proper  ^Y  "^  ^^'^^''^\^''^yi''^  ''\^^^^f^ 

way  submitted  to  that  judicial  department  of  the  f^^  *''>^v"*^^''?f 'S^a?  ^"^  .^5  ^i'^v^?"**^!^^^ 

Government  intrusted  by  the  Consfctution  with  the  1*^«  «^  ^%  V^'^^^V  ""^^^.v  ^^^^ifl  fn^ 

DOwer,  and  subjected  by  It  to  the  duty,  not  only  of  P^"*^,  w«  ^^^Vn^n^'  ^th.^RL^J^oVthe  C^ 

Seteniining  finally  the  construction  anJ  effect  of  aU  "^TT^'  ^"  JT^fo^^^T^  *^'-fe®  ^^'k?      l\^' 

acts  of  Co^Bs/but  of  comparing  them  with  the  ^^  ?,*«J^*'  ^"^  *^®  J^th  day  of  Becember,  a.  d.  18^., 

Constitution  of  tVe  United  StatesTand  pronouncing  "  f*^  ^t^^'^J'^^I  H^TS?*'  ^^'^      .««  thiit 

them  inoperative  when  found  in  i)nfli<S  with  thS  ..^""f  ^^JJfPi^i^SV^^ 

ftindamental  kw  which  the  people  have  enacted  for  "^,^^7  ^^  *^  ?^  a^^  ^SYa^^  1  ^\Z^ 

the  government  of  all  their  servants.    And  to  these  ^*^«'  '^^^i.P^SS,^®^^?'^  ^I"^  ^t'^vSJJfmen 

And?  ftmt  that  thronah  th«  ftotion  of  the  RpnufA  of  Vacancy  m  the  offlce  of  Secretary  for  the  Departmeni 

?he^"ijSi2^'&*l^T\b^o^^^^^^  of  War   it  shall  be  lawful  ^jj^e  President  m«^^ 

dent  to  substitute'  some  fit  person  k  phice  of  Mr.  J^f  "H"  J^Jl  '5  necessam  to  authonw  «ny  pere^ 

Stanton  as  one  of  hU  advisSi,  and  ai  a  principal  ^  perform  the  duties  of  that  office  until  a  suc^ 

subordinate  officer  whose  officiaf  conduct  he  was  re-  ,\«  'PP^^'^J^.^'r^^K^^^^^^i^'Ji^i^n^L^^^ 

sponsible  for,  and  had  Uwful  right  to  control,  might,  *^«  ^"^  ^^^  six  months :  and  «i«  je8P0°^«?fj,S 

,b'e_accomplishedwi^^^^^^  adW  j.d  be^^^^ 


tion  of  the  letter  of  the  said  Stanton  of  the  6th  5f  fi^r^  ?i  C.rTtvf.  ?n  .^«  .i^w^^^^^^ 

August,  hereinbefore  stated,  did  issue  to  the  said  ^'^^^  ?^  5^  months,  in  the  said  iMt-mentioQfti^ 

StaSon'  the  order  following,  'namely :  2?^ ^nUS^t'o  ^ ^eiSfte^'o'^f  lS?l5Se1  sK 

ExECUTivB  Manbiow,     \  the  12th  day  of  December,  a.  d.  1867,  as  will  be 

««.  -R^^^-  ^f  th^^STJ'ISS'  ^'JCJfiMV-SL' I  liereinafter  more  fully  statei;  and,  in  punraanoeof 

Bib:  By  virtue  or  toe  power  and  authority  vested  in  j-x-^  /i«o;««  <k«i^  ;n4-An4-1^«i  «^^.J<ia;/«    \f  ;♦  fthould  be- 

me,  as  Pi4sident,  by  the  Constitution  and  lawi  oft  heUni-  i^®  ^^^^  ^^  intention  aforesaid,  if  J*  «f  °^^^  i^ 

ted   States,  you  are  hereby  suspended  from  offlce  as  o?me  necessary,  to  submit  the  said  qncstiona  to  » ju 

Secretaiy  of  war,  and  will  cease  to  exercise  any  and  all  dioial  determination,  thw  respondent,  at  or  nw  *« 

ftinctions  pertaining  to  the  same.  date  of  the  last-mentioned  order,  did  make  xnovn 
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neh  his  parpoae  to  obtain  a  jiididfil  decbion  of  the  tlie  tenure  of  certain  civil  offloes."    He  dcmes  that 

ud  questions,  or  such  of  them  aa  might  be  necea-  the  aaid  order  was  a  violation  of  the  last-mentioned 

ftiy.  act.    He  denies  that  the  said  order  was  a  violation  of 

And  this  respondent,  farther  answering,  sajs,  that  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  or  of  any  law 

n  further  pursoanoo  of  his  intention  and  design^  if  thereof,  or  of  his  oath  of  office.    He  denies  that  the 

Kmible,  to  perform  what  he  judzed  to  be  his  mi-  said  order  was  issued  with  an  intent  to  violate  the 

)6rative  duty,  to  prevent  the  said  Stanton  from  longer  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  or  any  law  thereof, 

lolding  the  oiSce  of  Seoretaiy  for  the  Department  of  or  this  respondent's  oath  of  office ;  and  he  respect- 

Niij  and  at  the  same  time  avoiding,  if  possible,  any  fully,  but  earnestly,  insists  that  not  only  was  it  is- 

^oation  respecting  the  extent  of  tne  power  of  re-  sued  by  him  in  the  performance  of  what  he  believed 

noval  from  executive  office  confided  to  the  Presi-  to  be  an  imperative  official  duty,  but  in  the  perform- 

ient,  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  ance  of  what  this  honorable  court  will  consider  was, 

LQj  Question  respecting  the  construction  and  effect  of  in  point  of  fact,  an  imperative  official  duty.    And  he 

the  orst  section  of  tne   said  *^  act  regulating  the  denies  that  any  and  all  substantive  matters,  in  the 

^nurc  of  certain  civil  offices,"  while  he  should  not,  said  first  article  contained,  in  manner  and  form  as  the 

by  any  act  of  his,  abandon  and  relinquish,  either  a  same  are  therein  stated  and  set  forth,  do,  b^  law, 

power  which  he  believed  the  Constitution  had  con-  constitute  a  high  misdemeanor  in  office,  within  the 

lerrMl  on  the  President  of  tiie  United  States,  to  true  intent  and  meaning  of  the  Constitution  of  the 

enable  him  to  perform  the  duties  of  his  office,  or  a  United  States. 

power  designedly  left  to  him  by  the  first  section  of  '                         aitsweb  to  abticlb  n. 

the  act  of  Congress  last  aforesaid,  this  respondent  And  for  answer  to  the  second  article,  this  respond- 

fUd,  on  the  12th  day  of  December,  1867,  transmit  to  ent  says  that  he  admits  he  did  issue  and  deliver  to 

the  Semite  ot  the  Umted  States  a  message,  a  copy  g^id  lirenzo  Thomas  the  said  writing  set  forth  in 

thereof  is  hereunto  annexed  and  marked  B,  wherein  ^^  second  article,  bearing  date  at  Washington^  Dis- 

he  made  known  the  orders  aforesaid,  and  the  reasons  trict   of  ColumbU,   February   23,    1868,  addressed 

which  had  mduced  the  same,  so  far  as  this  respond-  to  Brevet  Major-General  Lorenzo  Thomas,  Adjutants 

ent  then  considered  It  material  and  necessary  that  the  General  United  States  Army,  Washington,  District 

same  ahould  be  set  forth,  and  reiterated  his  views  of  Columbia,  and  he  further  admits  that  the  same 

poncemmg  the  constitutional  power  of  removal  vested  ^^s  so  issued  without  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 

m  the  President,  and  aUo  expressed  his  views  con-  genate  of  the  United  States,  then  in  session,  but  he 

ammg  the  construction  of  the  said  first  section  of  denies  that  he  thereby  violated  the  Constitution  of 

the  last-mentioned  act,  as  resp^d  the  power  of  the  the  United  States,  or  any  law  thereof,  or  that  he  did 

msident  to  remove  the  said  Stanton  from  the  said  thereby  intend  to  vioUte  the  Constitution  of  the  Uni- 

Qffice  of  Secretary  for  the  Department  of  War,  well  ted  States,  or  the  provisions  of  any  act  of  Con«-ess ; 

hoping  that  this  respondent  W)uld  thus  perfoim  what  and  this  respondent  refers  to  his  answer  to  said  first 

he  then  beheyed,  and  still  believes,  to  be  his  im-  article,  for  a  full  statement  of  the  purposes  and  in- 

petaUve  duty  m  reference  to  the  said  Stanton,  with-  tentions  with  which    siud    order  was   issued,  and 

oat  derogating  from  the  powers  which  this  respond-  adopts  the  same  as  part  of  his  answer  to  this  article ; 

ent  beheyed  were  confided  to  the  President,  by  the  and  he  further  denies  that  there  was  then  and  there 

t-onatitutiOTi  and  laws,  and  without  the  necessity  of  no  vacancy  in  the  said  office  of  Secretary  for  the  De- 

laainj,  iudiciaUy,  any  questions  respecting  the  same,  partment  of  War,  or  that  he  did  then  and  there  com- 

And  this  respondent,  further  answering,  savs,  that  ^t   or  was  guilty  of  a  high  misdemeanor  in  office, 

thia  hope  not  having  been  realized,  the  President  was  ^nd  this  respondent  maint^ns  and  will  insist : 

compelled  either  to  allow  the  said  Stanton  to  resume  j^  That  at  the  date  and  delivery  of  said  writing 

wrti  A     ^^^'  and  remain  therein  contrary  to  the  there  was  a  vacancy  existing  in  the  office  of  Secretary 


Senate  of  the  Uni- 

TT^w-jo?"!""""  ""■%  — T  "'  ^ — r.  " — r'". — i"~  — , — "  lea  DWMiOB  who  uicu  au  ocdoii/h,  ib  was  lawful  and  ao- 

imt«d  States,  and  contrary  to  the  opinion  formed  as  cording  to  long  and  well-established  usage  to  empow- 

uoreaaid,  that  the  first  section  of  the  last-mentioned  ^r  and  authorize  the  said  Thomas  to  act  as  Secretary 

Ki  did  not  affect  the  case  of  the  said  Stanton,  and  of  War  ad  inieritn. 

^°fj*7  to  the  fixed  belief  of  the  President  that  he  8.  That,  if  the  said  act  regulating  the  tenure  of 

wuid  no  longer  advise  with  or  trust  or  bo  responsi-  cj^y  offices  be  held  to  be  a  vaUd  law,  no  provision 

we  for  the  sud  Stanton,  in  the  said  office  of  Becre-  of  the  same  was  violated  by  the  issuing  of  said  order, 

S?i°I  t^eDepartment  of  War,  or  else  he  wm  com-  or  by  the  designation  of  seSd  Thomas  to  act  as  Secre- 

P«ued  totake  such  stepsas  might,  m  the  judgment  taiy  of  War  ad  inUrim, 

»*  tne  President,  be  lawful  and  necessary  to  raise,  "                  ,^-„„«  «.^  .««,«,»  ,tt 

wa  jadicial  decision,  the  questions  a^cting  the  aitsweb  to  abtiolb  hi. 

lawful  right  of  the  said  Stanton  to  resume  the  said  And  for  answer  to  said  third  article,  this  respond- 


^«iy  each  aubstantial  allegation  m  the  scud  first  ar-  gave  any  other  authority  to  said  Thomas  than  such 

une,  says :  He  denies  that  the  said  Stanton,  on  the  as  appears  in  swd  written  authority,  set  out  in  said 

-i8t  day  of  February,  1868,  was  lawfully  in  posses-  article,  by  which  he  authorized  and  empowered  said 

^^^  of  the  Bud  office  of  Secretary  for  the  Depart-  Thomas  to  act  as  Secretary  for  the  Department  of 

jnentof  War.    He  denies  that  the  said  Stanton,  on  War  ad  interim  f   and   he   denies   that   the    same 

ine  day  last  mentioned,  was  lawfully  entitled  to  hold  amounts  to  an  appointment,  and  insists  that  it  is  only 

|J«  said  office  ag^nst  the  will  of  the  President  of  a  designation  of  an  officer  of  that  Department  to  act 

th^   ^^^  ^***«8.    He  denies  that  the  said  order  for  temporarily  as  Secretary  for  the  Department  of  War 
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nation,  this  respondent  denies  that  in  an^  sense  he  to  the  sud  Thomas,  he,  the  snd  Thomas,  procMded 

did  thereby  intend  to  violate  the  Constitution  of  the  in  a  peaoeful  manner  to  demand  of  the  said  Stanue 

United  States,  or  that  he  thereby  intended  to  ^ve  a  surrender  to  him  of  the  public  pro^rty  in  the  Mid 

the  said  order  the  character  or  effect  of  an  appoint-  Department,  and  to  vacate  the  possession  of  tbcsjDt, 

ment  in  the  constitutional  or  legal  sense  ot  that  and  to  allow  him,  the  said  Thomas,  peaceably  to  exer- 

term.    He  further  denies  that  there  was  no  vacancy  cise  the  duties  devolved  upon  him  bv  authoritj  c: 

in  said  office  of  Secretary  for  the  Department  ot  War  the  President.    That,  as  this  responaent  has  beei 

existing  at  the  date  of  said  written  authority.  informed  and  believes,  the  said  Stanton  pervmpUTJr 

▲NswzB  TO  ABTioLB  iv  Tsfused  obedicnoe  to  the  orders  so  issued.  Ircj 

A^A  <•«-  .«.»».  4^^  <i.:^   «..,^v  «^t^i^*i.:«  ^^^^^  Bttcli  refusal  no  force  or  threat  of  force  was  csf-ibr 

And  for  answer  to  said  fourth  artide  this  respon-  ^^e  said  Thomas,  authority  of  the  President,  or  atha- 

?!?«  ^,®^i?  {.^'L''?  *f  ^  *"^  ^^^^  ^^  ""S  ^S^T^»  wise,  to  enforce  ibedience,  either  then  or  at  aiiv  ri- 
1868,  at  Washington  aforesaid,  or  at  any  other  time  '   *  x*  *^**~  ^*'*'****'      j  ■»' •— 

V       1.  ~*Y^' ,      "'j^'**"*"^!  y^  ow  i*uj  vi»**«4  «"**o  sequent  time. 

^V&nmf,  or^tf  ?h  J«^H^^^^  ^^  respondent  dothhere  except  to  the  suffici.*? 

Jfp^^J  n.^;rnnT  wiJh  in?lnf  K^^  o^  the  allegations  contained  in  Said  fourth  irid., 

Sf^^^  «r.iSX?v\n  ll^!t  in  J  ^i^inf^K^  !^A  ^^  statcs  for  ground  of  exception  that  it  was  y; 

R^tn  SJTw  JinS  ^«?^  nffl^  nf^^LSii  L  t^l  ^^tcd  that  thcw  wss  anv  agreement  between  this  it- 

the^^United  States  J)r  of  the  provisions  of  the  said  JL^f "fl^i^^^^V?! "^^^t^^^ 

act  of  Congress  in  said  article  mentioned,  or  that  he  J^^^T-tSTf w?f«  Ji  fh^  tW^^nnVt^^'^ 

did  then  and  there  commit  or  was  guilty  of  a  high  *i^Xi^^fhJLJ«Sn  n^^h^t^n^^^^^ 

^^i^r^  i^  ^4«»»     n^  «.i»^  ^^««.-^-.,  *v,J^-,v<'V.v-^*«,-*.:5-  carry  tnem  into  execution,  or  tnat  any  step  WM  ites 

^l^  »«S%^n?^«  wL  n^  ft7n  in!f1?;^»  ?  u^S5  or  4reod  to  bo  tsksn  to  iarry  them^mto*^  exeeutia, 

l^  JllZf^J^^^hJf^^^^^^^  ^^^  and  that  the  aUegation  in  s Jd  article  tiist  the  intet 

^nr5il^^tJ7h^w.IiT^^^^^  of  said  conspiracyVas  touse  intimidation  and  thrac* 

JCdtS VS^m  J  fn  ^^  "  ^l»olly  insuffi^ent,  inasmuch  as  it  is  not  ^mi 

^}L^.^^Z^2'^i^}^.^Jt^.^'^^FJ^^  that  the'^said  intent  fonned  the  basis  or  becine  a 


notwithstanding  hU  said  suspension,  and  notwith-  SoS  Sr  ^^''^^™'^ ''''  agreement 

standing  the  said  order  of  removal  and  notwithstand-  uireais. 

ing  the  said  authority  of  the  said  Thomas  to  act  as  awswbb  to  abticlb  ▼. 

Secretary  of  War  ad  interim^  to  the  test  of  a  final  de-  And  for  answer  to  swd  fiflh  article,  this  respoe- 

cision  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  in  dent  denies  that  on  the  said  2l8t  day  of  Febroaij',  l^N 

the  earliest  practicable  mode  by  which  the  question  or  at  any  other  time  or  times,  in  the  same  year  ty 

could  be  brought  before  that  tribunal.  fore  the  said  2d  day  of  March,  1868,  or  at  aov  pnc<r 

This  respondent  did  not  conspire  or  agree  with  the  or  subsequent  time,  at  Washington  aforesaid,  or  n. 

said  Thomas,  or  any  other  person  or  persons,  to  use  any  other  place,  this  respondent  did  unlawfully  e:Q- 

intimidation  or  threats  to  hinder  or  prevent  tne  said  spire  with  the  said  Thomas,  or  with  any  other  perl's 

Stanton  from  holding  the  said  ottlce  of  Secretaiy  for  or  persons,  to  prevent  or  binder  the  execution  of  itt 

the  Department  of  War,  nor  did  this  respondent  at  said  act  entitled  **  An  act  regulating  the  tenuis  of 

any  time  command  or  advise  the  said  Thomas  or  any  cert^n  civil  offices."  or  that,  in  pursuance  of  said  ii- 

other  person  or  persons  to  resort  to  or  use  either  leged  conspiracrr,  he  did  unlawfully  attempt  to  prt- 

threats  or  intimidation  for  that  purpose.    The  only  vent  the  said  Edwin  M.  Stanton  from  holdings^ 

means  in  the  contemplation  or  purpose  of  respondent  ofilce  of  Secretary  for  the  Department  of  War,  or  tits: 

to  be  used  are  set  forth  fVilly  in  the  said  orders  of  he  did  thereby  commit,  or  that  he  was  tbercbj  goiltf 

February  21,  the  first  addressed  to  Mr.  Stanton,  and  of,  a  high  misdemeanor  in  office.    BespondenC  p* 

the  second  to  the  said  Thomas.    By  the  first  order  testing  that  said  Stanton  was  not  then  and  there  ^^^ 

the  respondent   notified  Mr.  Stanton  that  ho  was  retary  for  the  Department  of  War,  begs  leave  to  reftr 

removed  from  the  said  office,  and  that  his  functions  as  to  his  answer  given  to  the  fourth  article  and  tolii| 

Secretary  for  the  Department  of  War  were  to  termi-  answer  given  to  the  first  article  as  to  his  intent  mi 

nate  upon  the  receipt  of  that  order,  and  he  also  there-  purpose  in  issuing  the  ordere  for  the  removal  of  ^^ 

by  notified  the  said  Stanton  that  the  sfdd  Thomas  Stanton,  and  the  authority  ^ven  to  the  »ud  Thorns 

had  been  authorized  to  act  as  Secretary  for  the  De-  and  prays  equal  benefit  tnerofrom  as  if  the  a^^ 

Sartment  of  War  ad  interim,  and  ordered  the  said  were  here  again  repeated  and  fully  set  forth, 

tanton  to  transfer  to  him  all  the  records,  books,  pa-  And  this  responaent  excepts  to  the  silQiciencT  w 

pers,  and  other  public  property  in  his  custody  and  the  said  fifth  article,  and  states  his  ground  for  boo- 

charflpe:  and  by  the  second  order  this  respondent  exception,  that  it  is  not  alleged  by  what  means  or  br 

notifiea  the  said  Thomas  of  the  removal  from  office  what    agreement   the  said  alleged  ooD8pira<7  ^^ 

of  the  said  Stanton,  and  authorized  him  to  act  as  formed  or  agreed  to  be  carried  out,  or  in  what  v<t 

Secretary  for  the  Department  of  War  ad  irUerim,  and  the  same  was  attempted  to  be  carried  out,  or  ^^ 

directed  him  to  immediately  enter  upon  the  discharge  were  the  acts  done  in  pursuance  thereof, 
of  the  duties  pertaining  to  that  office,  and  to  receive 

the  transfer  of  all  the  records,  books,  papers,  and  answbb  to  abtiolb  vi. 

other  public  property  from  Mr.  Stanton,  then  in  his  And  for  answer  to  the  said  sixth  article,  this  ra^' 

custody  and  cnaixe.  dent  denies  that  on  the  said  21st  day  of  Febniaiy,  l^^^ 

Respondent  gave  no  instructions  to  the  said  Thomas  at  Washington  aforesud,  or  at  any  other  time  orpl^* 


papers,   records,  or  property   tnereor.     Tne    only  article,  or  eitner  oi  tnom,  or  witn  mieni  w  >"'-7 

agency  resorted  to  or  intended  to  be  resorted  to  was  either  of  them.     Bespondent,  protesting  that  mi 

by  means  of  the  said  executive  orders  requiiing  obedi-  Stanton  was  not  then  and  there  Secretary'  for  ^°^.^ 

enoe.    But  the  Secretary  for  the  Department  of  War  partment  of  War,  not  only  denies  the  said  conspiracy 

refused  to  obejr  these  orders,  and  still  holds  imdis-  as  charged,  but  also  denies  anv  unlawful  i"*®"*^ 

turbed  possession  and  custody  of  that  Department,  reference  to  the  custody  and  charge  of  the  P^E^ 

and  of  Uie  records,  books,  papers,  and  other  public  of  the  United  States  in  the  said  Department  of  "tf; 

property  therein.    Bespondent  further  states  that,  in  and  again  refers  to    his  former  answers  for  a  J^* 

execution  of  the  orders  so  by  this  respondent  given  statement  of  his  intent  and  purpose  in  the  premise^. 


IMPEACHMENT.  368 

AXBWKB.  TO  AStioix  Yii.  Sso.  %.  And  be  U  fiirOiet  enacted^  That  the  heftdqnar- 

i^A  A»-  ^^^^^■m*^*-u^  -«;^  «»»«»*i.  <.«i4»1a  .^^.^rvA  tereof  the  Oeneral  of  the  Army  of  the  United  Btatea 
And  for  answerto  the  said  seventh  artocle,  respon-  ^j^^  ^ie  at  the  cityof  WsBhington,  and  all  orders  and  In- 
lent  denies  that  on  the  said  zlst  day  of  Februaiy,  1868.  Btractions  relating  to  militory  operations,  issued  by 
it  Washington  aforesaid,  or  at  any  other  time  and  the  President  or  Secretary  of  War,  shall  be  issued  throng 
)lace,he  did  unlawfully  conspire  with  the  said  Thorn-  the  General  of  the  Army,  and,  In  case  of  his  inability. 
a  with  intent  unlawfully  to  seize,  take,  or  possess  the  through  the  next  in  rank.  The  General  of  the  Army  shall 
Droperty  of  the  United  States  in  the  Department  of  *»<>*  ^  remov^,  suspended,  or  relieved  fiom  command 

Wj,^h  intent  to  ripU.  or  6i.r^\^  >^i ^  ti^\!^S^o^r^:it^t^tiio't'^^''^^^l 

in  the  said  seventh  article  referred  to,  or  that  he  did  of  the  Senate ;  and  any  orders  or  instructions  relafing  to 

then  and  there  commit  a  high  misdemeanor  m  omce.  military  operations  issued  contrary  to  the  requliements 

Bespondent,  protesting  that  the  said  Stanton  was  not  of  this  section  shall  be  null  and  void ;  and  any  officer,  who 

then  and  there  Secretary  for  the  Department  of  War,  shall  issue  orders  or  instructions  contrary  to  the  provl- 

Bgain  refers  to  his  former  answers,  in  so  far  as  they  »^^^  ©^  this  section,  shall  be  deemed  guifty  of  a  misde- 

are  flnnli<>fthlfl  t^  nhnw  tha  intent  with  which  he  nrcL  meanor  in  office;  and  any  officer  of  the  Army  who  shall 

are  appiicaoie,  to  snow  tne  mtent  witn  wnicn  ne  pro-  t^nsmlt,  convey  or  obey  any  orders  or  instructions  so 

wedcdm  the  premises,  and  prays  equal  benefit  there-  igsued,  contwiy  to  the  provisions  of  this  section,  know- 

from,  as  if  the  same  were  here  agam  fully  repeated,  ine  that  such  orders  were  so  issued,  shall  be  liable  to  im- 

Bespondent  further  takes  exception  to  the  suinciency  pmonment  for  not  leas  than  two  nor  more  than  twenty 

of  tne  allegations  of  this  article  as  to  the  conspiracy  years,  upon  convtetion  Uiereof  in  any  court  of  compe- 

alleged,  upon  the  same  ground  as  stated  in  the  excep-  *«of  Junsdlctton.  ^^^^^^^^ 

tiona  set  lorth  in  his  answer  to  said  article  fourth.  Aonroved  Maich  S  1887 

▲XaWXB  TO  ABTICLB  VHI.  *         •         •         •*•'•         •         •         •         •         • 

And  for  answer  to  said  eighth  article,  this  respon-  By  order  <>' theSgcretoty  of  War 

dent  denies  that  on  the  81st  Bay  of  Febiaiy,  1868,  at  offlcUl?'  T^^^^™^»  Assistant  A4jatant.Qcneral. 

VasMn^n  aforesaid,  or  at  any  other  time  or  place, : Assistant  A^JutantOeneral. 

he  Old  issue  and  deliver  to  the  said  Thomas  the  said  ^         .  ^              .      ,       n  j  *i,     **    *•      ^^  «« 

letter  of  authority  aet  fortii  in  the  said  eighth  article,  ^y®'?,  Emory  not  only  <»lled  the  attention  of  re- 

irith  the  intent  dnlawfWly  to  control  the  disburse^  spondent  to  this  order,  but  to  the  fact  that  it  was  in  cpn- 


menta 
iervice 


I  the  intent  nnlawfWly  to  control  the  disburso-  »Ponaeni  w inis  oroer,  om to meiaci inai ii,  was m con- 
ita  of  the  money  appropriated  for  the  military  ^^™*ty  ^nth  a  seoUon  contomed  m  an  appropnation 
-...ice  and  for  the  Department  of  War.  ThU  ri  f^  P^^ed  by  CoMress.  Respondent,  aJter  reading 
spondent,  protesting  that  there  was  a  vacancy  in  the  *J«  ^"ie^A,o^?«^«V  This  is  not  m  accordance  with 
office  of  sicretaiyTor  the  Department  of  War,  ad-  J?«  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  which  makes  me 
mit8  that  he  dicT  issue  the  said  letter  of  authoritv,  •  Commander-in-ohief  of  the  Armyjmd  Navy,  nor  with 
and  he  denies  that  the  same  was  with  any  unlawSl  the  language  of  the  commission  which  vou  hold."  Gen- 
intent  whatever,  either  to  viokte  the  Constitution  of  eral  Emoiy  then  stated  th^  this  orderliad  met  respon- 
the  United  States  or  any  act  of  Congress.    On  the  dent»8  approval.    Respondent  tiien  said  m  renly,  m 


tinue  to  hold  the  saidToffice  of  Secretary  of  War  to  a  ^^  ^%t  was  the  opmion  of  some  of  the  lea^iiuf  law- 

fiiua  decision  before  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  IJ"  ^^  *^o  ^^^  ^^^  this  order  was  constitutional. 

States,  as  has  been  hereinWoro  set  forth :  and  he  With  »ome  further  conversation,  respondent  then  m- 

praya  the  same  heneflt  from  his  answer  in  the  prem-  <iu}rcd  the  names  of  the  hiwyers  who  had  given  the 

1663  as  if  the  same  were  here  again  repeated  at  length,  opmion,  and  he  mentioned  the  nftmes  of  two.    Be- 

'^         *^  ^>  spondent  then  said  that  the  object  of  the  law  was 

AKswxB  TO  ▲BTXOLX  IX.  ygjy  evident,  referring  to  the  clause  in  the  appropria- 


And  for  answer  to  the  said  ninth  article,  the  re-    tion  act  upon  which  the  order  purported  to  be  based, 
spondent  states  that  on  the  said  22d  day  or  Fehru-    This,  according  to  respondent's  recollection,  was  the 


ow,    ) 

WASBiKOTOir,  B.  C,  Fedmary  32, 1868.  f  said  Emory,  then  or  at  any  other  time,  contrary  to 

Ointoal:  The  President  directs  me  to  say  that  he  will  or  in  addition  to  what  is  hereinbefore  set  forth,  are 

^Plcasedto^ve  you  call  upon  him  as  early  as  practi-  t^ue.    Respondent  denies  that,  in  said  conversation 

''•           ^"^^I^^SSISS^IV,  8.  Army.  ^th  said  fiiory,  he  had  any  other  intent  than  to  ex- 

Cflnfiw.!  V             11  J    ^  XI.     -IK        i-      xjt      •  press  the  opinions  then  given  to  the  said  l^mor^,  nor 

iStJ?  P^^  "^"^^  f*  %i  ^f  ^^^^5  Mansion  gj^  ^e  then  or  at  any  otEer  time  request  or  order  the 

S^  w^f .V^^  ^"^Ti:  r?^®  ""^^^  °^  respond-  ^^  ^          ^  ^^^^           law  or  any  order  issued 

Snif  o?  ?>f  *f  "^i  ^y,^«5®^  ^^""JJ'  ^  ^T:  in  conformity  with  any  law,  or  mtend  to  offer  any  in- 

S«SL*£?  department  of  Washmgton,  what  aucement  t6  the  saia  Emory  to  violate  any  law. 

dSmh^  '^^  ^^^  ?  the  militaiy  affairs  of  the  ^j^^.  ^y^g  respondent  then  said  to  General  Emory 

S!Ir?*-    Kespondont  had  been  informed  that  ^^  simply  the  expression  of  an  opinion  which  he 


titled  to  respect  and  obedience,  and  that  such  con- 

^  [Oweral  Ord&n,  No.  17.]  stitutional  power  cannot  be  taken  from  him  by  virtue 

"AB  DEPABT]fBRT^ADJi7TAnT-QENKRAi.'8  OiTicB. )  of  any  act  of  Cougress.    Respondent  doth  therefore 

Thft  ft,,, .  WAsmKOTON,  ifarc4 14, 1887.     f  deny  that  by  the  expression  of  such  opinion  he  did 

J»foma?KS5  ^^  **'  Congress  are  puWlshed  for  the  commit  or  wm  guilty  of  a  high  misdemeanor  in  office : 

.nnatlon  and  govenunent^of  i^  concerned :    ^       ^  ^^^  ^j^.^  respondent  doth  ^further  say  that  the  said 

IT   th™   «_Tiff    QK  article  nine  lays  no  foundation  whatever  for  the  con- 

tS?*^8  ap^r^JSSJSr  for*  support  of  the  Army  elusion  stated  fn  t^^.fj^d  »rti<jl^  that  the^^^^ 

*JtheTearendiiSjBne 80, 1888, and forother purposes.  ^)y.  reason  of  the  allegations  therein  contained,  was 

••?•>'•      •      •      «      «  guilty  of  a  high  misdemeanor  m  omce. 


364  mPEAOHMENT. 

In  referenoe  to  the  statement  made  by  General  Em-  receive  or  allow  proof  in  support  of  the  same,  tki 
ory,  that  this  respondent  had  approved  of  said  act  of  proof  shall  be  required  to  oe  made  of  the  aetiul 
Congress  containing  the  section  referred  to,  the  re-  speech  and  address  of  this  respondent  on  said  ocea- 
spondent  admits  that  his  formal  approval  was  nven  sion,  which  this  respondent  denies  that  said  iitids 
to  said  act,  but  accompanied  the  same  bv  the  follow-  and  speclfioation  contain  or  correctij  or  ju^j  rap- 
ing messftre,  addressed  and  sent  with  tne  act  to  the  resent. 

House  of  Bepresentatives,  in  which  House  the  said  act  And  this  respondent,  further  answering  the  tentli  ar- 

originated,  and  from  which  it  came  to  respondent :  ticde  and  speciflcations  thereof,  says  that  at  ClevelcJ, 

Jb  Ou  Baiue  <f  BmreaenUUHi9a  :  ^  ^o  BXjaX/a  of  Ohio,  and  on  the  8d  day  of  Sepi^m- 

The  act  entiUed''An  act  making  appropriations  for  ber,  in  the  yea&l  866,  he  was  attended  by  alalia  aseoc- 

thesupportof  the  Army  for  the  year  enafn^  Jane  ao,  1868.  blage  of  his  fellow-citizens,  and  in  deference  lad 

and  for  other  purposes."  contains  proTisTons  to  which  I  obedience  to  their  call  and  demand  he  addressed  then 

most  caU  attention.    These  provifllons  are  contained  In  ^po^  matters  of  public  and  political  oonsiderati^m; 

the  second  section,  which,  in  certain  cases,  vlrtoallv  de-  -r]'"  "»"•"«**»  w»  >»t*i/*aw  •».«.  ^ui>^v«h  wua<uv*««.wu. 

prlvSuie  President  of  Us  cSStltatSS'ftmctloii  m  ^^  ^^  respondent  believ^  that  said  occasion  ai 

Commander-hi-chief  of  the  Army,  and  in  the  sixth  sec-  •ddress  are  referred  to  m  the  second  specmcatioa 

tion,  which  denies  to  ten  States  of  the  Union  their  con-  of  the  tenth  article ;  but  this  respondent  does  not  id- 

stitational   right  to  protect  themselves,  in  any  emer^  mit  that  the  passages  herein  set  forth,  as  if  extracts 

gency,  by  means  of  their  own  mlhtia.    These  provisions  fi>om  a  speech  of  this  respondent  on  said  occask'O, 

are  out  of  plaoe  in  an  appropriation  act,  but  I  am  com-  correctly  or  justly  present  his  speech  or  address  nwn 

Eelled  to  defeat  these  necessary  approprladons  If  I  with-  .0?^  V^-oJ/^i  .  k^*  />«  ♦t^ITuT^^  ftia  ««^t>£» 
old  my  signature  ftom  the  act; 'PrSised  by  these  con-  5"^  occasion ;  but,  on  the  oontaiaiy,  tins  respondeu 
slderatfonsTl  feel  constrained  to  lemm  the  bill  with  my  demands  and  insists  that  if  this  honorable  court  sbE 
signature,  out  to  accompany  it  with  my  earnest  protest  deem  the  said  article  and  the  said  second  speci^c^ 
a£;^nst  the  sections  wblcn  I  nave  indicated.  lion  thereof  to  contain  allegation  of  matter  cognize 
WASHINGTON,  D.  C,  JToTcA  8, 1867.  ble  by  this  honorable  court  as  a  high  misdemeaccr  is 
Bespondent,  therefore,  did  no  more  than  to  express  °*^  within  the  intent  and  meaning  of  the  Constita- 
to  said  Emory  the  same  opinion  which  he  had  so  ex-  ^^^  ©f  the  United  States,  and  shall  receive  or  aJly? 
pressed  to  the  House  of  Bepresentatives.  proof  in  support  of  the  same,  that  proof  shall  l«  re- 
quired to  be  made  of  the  actual  speech  and  address 
▲NSWEB  TO  ABTioLB  X.  Qf  t}iig  respondent  on  said  occasion,  which  this  n.- 
And  in  answer  to  the  tenth  article  and  spedfica-  spondent  denies  that  said  article  and  spedficaiicc 
tions  thereof,  the  respondent  says  that  on  the  14th  contain  or  correctlv  or  justly  represent, 
and  15th  days  of  August.,  in  the  year  1866,  a  political .  And  this  responaent,  further  answering  the  tentb  s- 
convention  of  delegates  from  all  or  most  of  the  tide  and  the  specifications  thereof,  says  that  at  St.  Lou- 
States  and  Territories  of  the  Union  was  held  in  the  is,  in  the  State  of  Missouri,  and  on  the  8th  day  of  Sep- 
city  of  Philadelphia,  under  the  name  and  style  of  the  tember,  in  the  year  1866,  he  was  attended  by  n  iium€> 
National  Union  Convention,  for  the  purpose  of  midn-  ous  assemblage  of  his  fellow-dtizens,  andio  defcrccoo 
talning  and  advancing  certain  poUtlcal  views  and  and  obedience  to  their  call  and  demand  he  addrc&'^i 
opinions  before  the  people  of  the  United  States,  and  them  upon  matters  of  public  and  political  considen- 
for  their  support  and  adoption  in  the  exercise  oi  the  tion ;  and  this  respondent  believes  that  said  oocasioa 
constitutional  suflfrage,  in  the  elections  of  Bepresent-  and  address  are  referred  to  in  the  third  specification  c>f 
atives  and  Delegates  in  Congress,  which  were  soon  to  the  tenth  article ;  but  this  respondent  does  not  admit 
occur  in  many  of  the  States  and  Territories  of  the  that  the  passa^s  therein  set  forth,  as  if  extracts  Jr-^ii 
Union :  which  said  convention,  in  the  course  of  its  a  speech  of  this  respondent  on  said  oocasion,  com.'ilj 
proceedings,  and  in  furtherance  of  the  objects  of  or  justly  present  his  speech  or  address  upon  said  t-^ 
the  same,  aaopted  a  **  declaration  of  principles  "  and  casion  ;  but^  on  the  contrary,  this  respondent  dc- 
"  an  address  to  the  people  of  the  United  States,''  and  mands  and  insists  that  if  this  honorable  oourt  siuH 
appointed  a  committee  of  two  of  its  members  from  deem  the  said  artide  and  Uie  sud  third  speciiicitioc 
each  State,  and  of  one  from  each  Territory,  and  one  thereof  to  contain  allegation  of  matter  cognizabla  b; 
from^  the  District  of  Columbia,  to  wait  upon  the  this  honorable  court  as  a  hi|jrh  misdemeanor  in  o3d7, 
President  of  the  United  States  and  present  to  him  a  within  the  Intent  and  meaning  of  the  ConstitatioD  of 
copy  of  the  proceedinffs  of  the  convention ',  that  on  the  the  United  States,  and  shall  receive  or  allow  proof  is 
18tn  day  of  said  month  of  August,  this  committee  wait-  support  of  the  same,  that  proof  shiUl  be  required  to 
ed  upon  the  President  of  the  United  States,  at  the  £x-  be  made  of  the  actual  speech  and  address  of  this  T^ 
ecutive  Mansion,  and  was  received  by  him  in  one  of  spondent  on  said  occasion,  which  this  respondent  dt- 
the  rooms  thereof,  and  by  their  chairmazi.  Hon.  Bev-  nies  that  the  said  article  and  specification  contain  or 
erdy  Johnson,  then  and  now  a  Senator  of  the  United  correctly  or  justly  represent. 
States,  acting  and  speaking  in  their  behalf,  presented  And  this  respondent,  further  answering  the  tenth 
a  copy  of  the  proceecUm^s  of  the  convention,  and  ad-  artide,  protesting  that  he  has  not  been  unmindful  of 
dressed  the  President  or  the  United  States  in  a  speech,  the  hij^n  duties  of  his  office,  or  of  the  hsrmony  or 
of  which  a  copy  (according  to  a  published  report  courtesies  which  ought  to  exist  and  be  maintained  k- 
of  the  some,  and  as  the  respondent  oelieves  substan-  tween  the  executive  and  legislative  branches  of  tbe 
tially  a  correct  report),  is  hereto  annexed  as  a  part  of  Government  of  the  United  States,  denies  that  he  ls& 
this  answer,  and  marked  Exhibit  C.  ever  intended  or  designed  to  set  aside  the  ri^htfol  as* 
That  thereupon  and  in  reply  to  the  address  of  sdd  thority  or  powers  of  Congress,  or  attempted  to  bnc: 
committee  by  their  diairman,  this  respondent  ad-  into  disgrace,  ridicule,  hatred,  contempt^  or  repratc-, 
dressed  the  said  committee  so  waiting  upon  him  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  or  either  orsncQ 
one  of  the  rooms  of  the  Executive  Mansion ;  and  thereof,  or  to  impair  or  destrov  the  regard  or  respect 
this  respondent  believes  that  this  his  address  to  said  of  all  or  any  of  the  good  people  of  the  United  Statf^ 
committee  is  the  occasion  referred  to  in  the  first  spe-  for  the  Congress  or  the  ri^tful  legislative  ^Ji^J 
dfication  of  the  tenth  article ;  but  this  respondent  thereof,  or  to  excite  the  odium  or  resentment  of  ^^ 
docs  not  admit  that  the  passages  therein  set  lorth,  as  or  any  of  the  good  people  of  the  United  States 
if  extracts  from  a  speech  or  address  of  this  respond-  against  Congress,  and  the  laws  by  it  duly  and  consti- 
ent  upon  said  occasion,  correctly  or  justly  present  tutionallv  enacted.  This  respondent  farther  s<^ 
his  speech  or  address  upon  said  occasion,  but,  on  the  tliat  at  all  times  he  has,  in  his  ofKcial  acts  as  msi- 
contrary,  this  respondent  demands  and  insists  t^at  if  dent,  recognized  the  authority  of  the  several  Cos- 
this  honorable  court  shall  deem  the  said  artide  and  the  grosses  of  the  United  States,  as  constituted  ana 
said  first  specification  thereof  to  conttun  allegation  of  organized  during  his  administration  of  the  otnoe  ot 
matter  cognizable  by  this  honorable  court  as  a  high  President  of  the  United  States.  ^  .  . 
misdemeanor  in  office,  within  the  intent  and  meaning  And  this  respondent,  further  answerin;^,  mys  th» 
of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  sIulQ  he  has,  from  tune  to  time,  under  his  conititutioau 
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li^btonddatj  08  President  of  the  United  States,  com-  main^  thiB  respondent  had  and  has  the  full  right, 
mnnicated  to  Congress  his  views  and  opinions  in  and  in  his  office  of  President  of  the  United  States 
rezard  to  such  acts  or  resolutions  thereof,  as,  heing  ia  held  to  the  high  dut^,  of  forming,  and  on  fit 
fiubmitted  to  him  as  President  of  the  United  States,  occasions  expressing,  opinions  of  ana  concerning 
in  pursuance  of  the  Constitution,  seemed  to  this  re-  the  legislation  of  Congress,  proposed  or  completed, 
spondent  to  require  such  communications ;  and  he  in  respect  of  its  wisdom,  ezpodiencyj  justice,  worthi- 
}uu,  from  time  to  time,  in  the  exercise  of  that  freedom  ness,  objects,  purposes,  and  public  and  political 
of  speech  which  belong^s  to  him  as  a  citizen  of  the  motives  and  tendencies ;  and  within  and  as  a  part 
United  States,  and.  in  his  political  relations  as  Presi-  of  such  right  and  duty  to  form,  and  on  fit  occasions 
dent  of  the  United  States  to  the  people  of  the  Uni-  to  express,  opinions  of  and  oonceming  the  pub- 
ted  States,  is  upon  fit  occasions  a  dut)r  of  the  highest  lie  character  and  conduct,  views,  purposes,  objects, 
obligation,  expressed  to  hb  feUow-cltizens  his  views  motives,  and  tendencies  of  all  men  engaged  in  the 
and  opinions  respecting  the  measures  and  proceed-  public  service,  as  weU  in  Congress -as  ouierwise,  and 
inn  of  Congress ;  and  that  in  such  addresses  to  hi»  under  no  other  rules  or  limits  upon  this  right  of  free- 
feUov-dtizens,  and  in  such  his  communications  to  dom  of  opinion  and  of  freedom  of  speech,  or  of  re- 
Congress,  he  has  expressed  his  views,  opinions,  and  sponsibilityand  amenability  for  the  actual  exercise  of 
jodsment  of  and  concerning  the  actual  constitution  such  f^edom  of  opinion  and  fVeedom  of  speech  than 
oftnetwoHousesof  Congress  without  representation  attend  upon  such  rights  and  their  exercise  on  the 
therein  of  certain  States  of  the  Union,  and  of  the  ef-  part  of  all  other  dtizens  of  the  United  States,  and  on 
feet  that  in  wisdom  and  justice,  in  the  opinion  and  the  part  of  all  their  public  servants. 
judgment  of  this  respondent,  Congress  in  its  logisla-  And  this  respondent,  further  answering  siud  tenth 
tion  and  proceedin£;s  should  give  to  this  politicfu  cir-  article,  sa^s  that  the  several  occasions  on  which,  as 
comstance ;  and  whatsoever  he  has  thus  communl-  is  alleged  in  the  several  specifications  of  said  article, 
catedto  Congress  or  addressed  to  his  fellow-citizens  this  respondent  addressed  his  fellow-citizens  on  sub- 
oranj'a6senH>lage  thereof,  this  respondent  says  was  jects  or  public  and  political  considerations  were  not, 
ud  is  within  and  according  to  his  ri|ght  and  privilege  nor  was  any  one  of  them,  sought  or  planned  by  this 
u  an  American  citizen,  and  his  right  and  duty  as  respondent ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  each  of  said  occa- 
President  of  the  United  States.  sions  arose  upon  the  exercise  of  a  lawfril  and  accus- 

And  this  respondent  not  waiving  or  at  all  disparag-  tomed  right  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  to  call 

ioghisrightoifreedomof  opinion  and  of  freedom  of  in>on  their  pubUo  servants,  and   express  to  them 

speech,  as  hereinbefore  or  hereinafter  more  particu-  their  opinions,  wishes,  and  feelings  upon  matters  of 

Itfly  set  forth,  but  claiming  and  insisting  upon  the  public  and  poutical  consideration,  and  to  invite  from 

ume,  farther  answeiinff  the  said  tenth  article^  says  such^  their  public  servants,  an  expression  of  their 

that  the  views  and  opmions  expressed  by  this  re-  opimonSj  views,  and  feelings  on  matters  of  public 

spondent  in  his  said  addresses  to  the  assemblages  and   political   consideration  ^  and   this   respondent 

of  his  feUow-cltizens,  as  in  said  article  or  in  this  an-  dums  and  insists  before  this  honorable  court,  and 

swer  thereto  mentioned,  are  not  and  wore  not  intended  before  all  the  people  of  the  United  States,  that  of  or 

to  be  other  or  different  from  those  expressed  by  him  concerning  this  his  right  of  freedom  of  opinion,  and 

in  his  communications  to  Congress — that  the  eleven  of  freedom  of  speech,  and  this  his  exercise  of  such 

States  lately  in  insurrection  never  had  ceased  to  be  rights  on  all  matters  of  public  and  political  consider- 

States  of  the  Union,  and  that  they  were  then  entitled  ation,  and  in  respect  of  all  public  servants,  or  per- 

to  representation  in  Congress  by  l9yal  Bepresenta-  sons  whatsoever  engaged  in  or  connected  therewith, 

tires  and  Senators  as  fiQly  as  the  other  States  of  the  this  respondent,  as  a  citizen,  or  as  President  of  the 

I^nion,  and  that,  oonscquentiy,  the  Congress,  as  then  United  States,  is  not  subject  to  question,  inquisition, 

(instituted,  was  not,  in  fact,  a  Congress  or  all  the  impeachment,  or  inculpation,  in  any  form  or  manner 

States,  but  a  Congress  of  ouiy  a  part  of  the  States,  whatsoever. 

This  respondent,  luways  protesting  a^inst  the  unau-  And  this  respondent  sa^s  that  neither  the  said 

thorized  exclusion  therefrom  of  the  said  eleven  States,  tenth  article,  nor  any  specification  thereof,  nor  any 

aevertheless  gave  his  assent  to  all  laws  passed  by  allegation  therein  contained,  touches  or  relates  to 

*Aid  Congress  which   did  not,  in  his  opinion  and  a^  official  act  or  doinff  of  this  respondent  in  the 

jadgment,  violate  the  Constitution,  exercising  his  office  of  President  of  tne  United  States,  or  in  the 

institutional  authority  of  returning  bills  to  said  discharge  of  any  of  its  constitutional  or  legal  duties 

Coogress  with  his  objections  when  they  appeared  to  or  responsibilities  \  but  said  article  and  the  spedfl- 

iiim  to  be  unconstitutional  or  inexpedient.  cations  and  allegations  thereof,  wholly  and  in  every 

And,  further,  this  respondent  has  also  expressed  part  thereof,  question  only  tne  discretion  or  pro- 

the  opmion,  both  in  his  communications  to  Congress  priety  of  freedom  of  opinion  or  freedom  of  spoech, 

ud  in  his  addresses  to  the  people,  that  the  policy  as  exercised  b^  this  respondent  as  a  citizen  of  the 

adopted  by  Congress  in  reference  to  the  States  lately  United  States  m  his  personal  right  and  capacity,  and 

ui  insurrection  did  not  tend  to  peace,  harmony,  and  without  allegation  or  imputation   against   this   re- 

Doion,  but,  on  the  contrary,  did  tend  to  disunion  and  spondent  of  the  violation  of  any  law  of  the  United 

th«  pemianent  dismption  of  the  States,  and  that,  in  States,  touching  or  relating  to  freedom  of  speech  or 

following  its  Bud  policy,  laws  had  been  passed  by  its  exercise  by  the  citizens  of  the  United  States,  or 

^-cDgress  in  violation  of  the  fundamental  principles  by  this  respondent  as  one  of  the  said  citizens  or 

of  the  Oovemment,  and  which  tended  to  consohdit-  otherwise :  and  he  denies  that,  by  reason  of  any  mat- 

tion  and  despotism ;  and,  such  being  Ids  deliberate  ter  in  said  article  or  its  specifications  alleged,  ne  has 

opinions,  he  would  have  felt  himself  unmindful  of  said  or  dt>ne  any  thing  indecent  or  unbecoming  in 

the  hi^h  duties  of  his  office  if  he  had  flailed  to  express  the  Chief  Magistrate  of  the  United  States,  or  that  ho 

tUm  m  hia  communications  to  Congress  or  in  his  has  brought  the  high  office  of  the  President  of  the 

addresses  to  the  people  when  called  upon  by  them  to  United  States  into  contempt,  ridicule,  or  disgrace,  or 

^ipresa  his  opinions  on  matters  of  puolio  and  politl-  that  he  has  committed  or  has  been  gtdlty  of  a  high 

^consideration.  misdemeanor  in  office. 

And  this  respondent,  further  answering  the  tenth  

«^cle,  says  that  he  has  always  claimed  and  insUted.  ajxbwxb  to  abtioli  xi. 

^  now  claims  and  insists,  tnat  both  in  his  personal  And  in  answer  to  the  eleventh  article  this  rcspon- 

^dpiivate  capacity  of  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  dent  denies  that  on  the  18th  day  of  August,  in  the 

md  m  the  pofitical  relations  of  the  President  of  the  year  1866.  at  the  city  of  Washmgton.  in  the  District 

united  States,  to  the  people  of  the  United  States,  of  Columbia,  he  did,  by  public  speech  or  otherwise, 

^bose  servant,  under  the  duties  and  responidbUities  declare  or  affirm,  in  substance  or  at  all,  that  the 

of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  the  Presi-  Thirty-ninth  Congress  of  the  United  States  was  not 

<ient  of  the  United  States  is  and  should  always  re-  a  Congress  of  the  United  States  authorized  by  the 
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my  was  a  unit  in  that  belief,  and  that  the  tJ.  S.  Mxlitabt  Teueobaph,  Exioutxyx  Ornci,  I 

opinion  of  several  eminent  lawyers  had  been  ^,  ,  ^^-vf  ^'^^'^^  ^^l^^^^A'  l!2['  1 

XI          11     if     1.        -u  ij  4.1.  4.  *u^    A „»  What  possible  good  can  be  obtained  by  recoDfldfiT- 

taken,  all  of  whom  held  that  the  Aimy  was  ingthecSnstitutiolial  amendment  I  Iknowofnonein 

bound  to  obey  the  orders,  whether  the  law  was  the  present  posture  of  affairs ;  and  I  do  not  believe 

constitutional  or  not,  until  the  question  was  the  people  or  the  whole  country  wiU  sustun  anj  aet 

decided  by  the  Supreme  Court,  and  it  was  pro-  of  individuals  in  attempts  to  ch«;^  the  whok 

mulgated  in  orders  that  the  law  was  void.  t^u^\''l^Z?ZT^^''l^Z^J^^ 

m?  Tk  -J  J.  -J  tirm.  V  J.  If  i.\.  1  erwise.  Ibeueve,  on  the  oontrary,  that  tbey  vill 
The  President  said,  Ine  object  ot  the  law  eventually  uphold  all  who  have  patnotiam  and  conr- 
is  evident."  The  above-mentioned  order  was  age  to  stand  oy  the  Conatitutiion,  and  who  place  their 
put  in  the  last  sections  of  an  appropriation  act,  confidence  in  the  people.  There  should  be  no  ftlter- 
approved  March  2,  1867,  establishing  the  head-  i??  ^n  the  part  of  tliose  who  are  hone«t  in  tl«r 
«|yy  V  s^  «Lv/  ,  '.  TTT„„i  .  r®,  ^„j  ^^  determination  to  sustain  the  several  co5rdm«to<b- 
quarters  of  the  Army  at  Washington,  and  en-  partments  of  the  Government  m  acooTdance  irithite 
actmg  that  all  orders,  etc.,  relating  to  muitary  original  design.  ANDBEW  JOHNSON, 
operations,  issued  by  the  President  or  Secre-  Hon.  Lbwis  E.  Passovs,  Montgomeiy,  Alabimi. 
tary  of  War,  should  be  issued  through  the  April  3. — Rule  seventh  amended,  by  inwit- 
G-eneral  of  the  Army,  and  that  the  General  ing,  at  the  end  of  the  same,  **  Upon  all  such 
should  not  be  suspended  from  command,  nor  questions,  the  vote  shall  be  without  a  division, 
be  assigned  to  duty  elsewhere,  except  at  his  unless  the  yeas  and  nays  be  demanded  by  one- 
own  request,  without  the  previous  approval  of  fifth  of  the  members  present,  when  the  same 
the  Senate.     General    Emory's  commission;  shall  be  taken." 

the  order  of  August  27,  1867,  assigning  him  to  The  President's  message  at  the  time  of  the 
duty  in  Washington ;  a  note  from  the  Presi-  concurrent  resolution  of  the  two  Houses,  as  to 
dent,  dated  February  13,  1868,  to  General  the  proposal  of  a  fourteenth  amendment  to 
Grant,  desiring  that  General  Thomas  resume  the  Constitution,  was  put  in  (ses  Aehtqal  Ct- 
his  duties  as  Ac^utant-General;  a  note  from  olop^dia,  1866,  page  195).  Several  stenog- 
General  Grant,  January  24,  1868,  requesting  raphers  testified  as  to  the  President's  speeches 
the  President  to  give  him  certain  previous  ver-  charged  in  tbe  tenth  article ;  one  of  the  wit- 
hal instructions  in  writing,  and  indorsement  of  nesses  being  allowed  to  refresh  his  memorj 
the  letter,  January  29th,  directing  the  General  from  a  newspaper  report  which  he  kne\r  to  be 
not  to  obey  any  orders  from  the  War  Depart-  correct.  Also,  the  Cleveland  Leader's  report 
ment,  assumed  to  be  issued  by  direction  of  the  of  the  above  speeches  was  admitted,  agunst 
President,  unless  known  to  the  General  com-  the  ruling  of  the  Chief  Justice,  85  to  11;  al- 
manding  the  Armies  of  the  United  States  to  though  it  was  objected  that  the  manaj^^ 
have  been  authorized  by  the  Executive,  and  the  were  in  possession  of  the  notes  of  the  short- 
President's  letter  to  General  Grant  of  February  hand  writer  of  the  whole  speech,  and  of  hb 
10th  (see  Public  Documents),  were  next  put  in.  transcript  therefrom  sworn  to  by  him,  and  that 
The  latter  was  objected  to  unless  accompanied  the  Leader^*  report  was  made  partly  hj  sn- 
by  the  letters  of  the  several  heads  of  departments  other  person  besides  the  witness,  whose  ootes 
enclosed  with  and  referred  to  in  the  same ;  but  were  not  produced. 

was  admitted  without  them,  20  to  29.  Copies  April  4. — ^Further  evidence  as  to  the  Fr^- 
of  the  letters  removing  Mr.  Stanton,  and  ap-  dent's  speeches ;  change  in  certain  commis' 
pointing  General  Thomas  Secretary  ad  interim^  sions  in  the  Departments  testified  to,  and  copies 
ftimished  by  General  Thomas  to  Mr.  Stanton,  of  the  forms  used  put  in.  The  words,  "during 
and  indorsed  with  dates  of  receipt,  and  Gen-  the  pleasure  of  the  President  for  the  time  be- 
eral  Grant's  presence,  by  Mr.  Stanton  ;  Gen-  ing,"  were  struck  out,  and  "subject  to  the  con- 
eral  Order  No.  17,  March  14, 1867,  and  General  ditions  prescribed  by  law  "  inserted;  and  corn- 
Grant's  order  to  General  Thomas,  February  14,  missions  issued  since  the  Tenure-of-Office  Act 
1868,  to  resume  duty  as  Adjutant-General,  the  had  contained  these  words.  Some  changes  in 
order  issued  in  pursuance  of  the  President's  temporary  commissions  were  also  proved.  No 
request,  were  next  put  in.  Evidence  that  the  commission  had  been  issued  to  a  head  of  a  de- 
President  appointed  his  own  private  secretary  partment  since  that  time.  The  correspondence 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  ad. interim^  relative  to  the  removal  of  Mr.  Pickering  from 
as  one  means  of  defeating  the  Tenure-of-Office  the  office  of  Secretary  of  State,  by  President 
and  other  acts,  was  offered  under  the  eighth  John  Adams,  was  read  from  the  works  of  John 
and  eleventh  articles,  but  was  rejected,  22  to  Adams  (•««  works  of  John  Adams,  ed.  of  1^ 
27.  The  President's  dispatch  to  Governor  Par-  Little  &  Brown,  voL  ix.,  pp.  63-65),  and  an 
sons,  of  Alabama,  in  answer  to  the  dispatch  of  extract  from  the  Executive  Journal  of  the  Sen- 
Governor  Parsons  to  him,  as  follows,  was  ad-  ate  of  the  same  date  as  the  letter  of  removal 
mitted  under  the  eleventh  ai'ticle,  27  to  17:  May  12,  1800,  which  contained  a  nomination  of 
liiovTikovsxYyAjuK^AMiL^JifwtaryV!^  1867.  John  Marshall  as  successor  to  Mr.  Pickering, 
Legislftture  in  session.  Efforts  making  to  reconsider  ^^^s  read  A  list  of  heads  of  departments  re- 
^te  on  oonstitutipnal  amendment.  Keportfrom  moved  and  appointed  by  the  President  dnring 
W^ashin^n  says  it  is  probable  an  enabling  act  will  "*"^^**  *^"  yVr  X^  "^  ,  ^„^  ;„  /Vr 
pass.  We  do  not  know  what  to  believe.  Iflnd  noth-  the  session  of  the  Senate  was  also  put  in  lar- 
mff  here.  LEWIS  E.  PARSONS,  Exchange  Hotel.  Pickering  being  the  only  one  removed),  anan 
His  Excellency  Andbbw  Johnson,  President.  was  shown  that  the  .letter  of  authority  in  case 
The  response  is :  of  such  temporary  appointments  came  from  the 
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^resident, — hy  whom  signed,  was  left  to  be  of  "  possession."    Generfd  William  T.  Sherman 

liown  from  the  documents  themselves.  was  called  to  show  declarations  of  the  Presi- 

Aletterof  the  President's  of  August  14, 1867,  dent  to  him  January  27th,  at  the  time  of  ten- 

1  compliance  with  the  requirements  of  the  dering  him  the  place  of  Secretary  of  War  ad 

i^Lth  section  of  the  Tenure-of-Office  Act  noti-  interim.    This  was  objected  to,  and  ruled  out, 

yiDg  Mr.  McCulloch  that  he  had  suspended  against  the  opinion  of  the  Chief  Justice  (based 

If.  Stanton,  and  that  General  Grant  was  author-  on  yesterday  s  decision  as  to  the  conversation, 

eed  to  act  as  Secretary  of  War  cK^tnf^Hm,  was  after  the  event,  with  Thomas),  28  to  28.    The 

ead.    Also,  messages  of  his,  announcing  the  question  was  put  in  various  forms ;  but  all  of 

uspension  of  other  officers.    The  case  on  the  them  were  ruled  out. 

»art  of  the  House  was  closed.    Judge  Curtis  April  18. — General    Sherman    was    asked 

hen  requested  an  acyoumment  till  Thursday,  whether,  after  Mr.   Stanton  was  restored  to 

Hfhich  was  earned,  87  to  10.  the  War  Department,  he  had  formed  his  opin- 

April  9. — ^Mr.  Butler  put  in  the  letter  of  ion,  and  communicated  the  same  to  the  Presi- 

jenei^  Thomas,  accepting  the  office  of  Secre-  dent,  that  the  good  of  the  service  required  an- 

m  of  War  ad  interim^  and  evidence  of  the  other  Secretary  of  War.    Objected    to,  and 

>Qspension  of  Foster  Blodgett,  a  Georgia  post-  ruled  out,  16  to  86. 

master,  which   suspension  had  not  been  re-  Senator  Reverdy  Johnson  proposed  a  qnes- 
ported  to  the  Senate.    Mr.  Curtis  opened  ^e  tion,  whether,  at  any  time  before  the  order  for 
case  for  the  defence.  Mr.  Stanton^s  removal,  the  witness  had  advised 
April  10. — ^Mr.  Curtis  finished  the  opening  the  President  to  appoint  some  other  person 
for  the  defence.  than  Mr.  Stanton.     Objected  to  by  Senator 
TESTDcoirr  DT  DS7XN0B.  Drake,  and   decided  inadmissible,   18  to  82. 
General  Thomas  was  called,  and  testified  as  The  warrant  of  arrest  of  General  Thomas,  dated 
to  his  services  as  Adjutant-General,  his  being  February  22,  1868,  and  the  affidavit  of  Mr. 
Ecnt  for  on  the  21st  of  February,  by  the  Presi-  Stanton  on  which  the  warrant  issued,  was  ad- 
dent,  and  of  his  being  handed  by  the  President  mitted  over  objection,  84  to  17. 
a  letter  dismissing  Mr.  Stanton  and  one  ap-  Senator  Johnson  proposed  a  question,  wheth- 
pointing  himself  Secretary  <id  interim^  and  that  er,  when  the  office  of  Secretary  of  War  ad  nn- 
at  this  interview  the  President  declared  his  de-  terim  was  tendered  to  the  witness.  General 
termination  to  support  the  Constitution  and  Sherman,  by  the  President,  on  January  27th  and 
the  laws,  and  his  desire  that  witness  would  do  81st,  the  latter  at  that  very  time  stated  what 
the  same,  and  that  Mr.  Stanton,  when  the  office  his  purpose  in  so  doing  was.    Objected  to,  but 
was  demanded  of  him,  at  first  only  asked  if  he  admitteid,  26  to  22.     What  did  he  state  his 
would  he  allowed  time  to  remove  his  private  purpose  was?    Objected  to,  but  admitted,  26 
property,  hut  later  sent  the  General  a  letter  for-  to  25.    The  President  said  that  the  relations 
bidding  him  to  issue  any  orders  as  Secretary  between  Mr.  Stanton  and  himself,  and  the  other 
(idintmm.    That  on  the  22d  of  February  he  members  of  the  Cabinet,  were  such,  that  he 
was  arrested  at  his  house  before  breakfast,  and  could  not  execute  his  office  as  President  with- 
was  taken  by  the  officer  at  his  request  to  see  out  making  provision  ad  interim  for  that  office, 
the  President.     The  remark  of  the  President,  that  he  had  the  right  under  the  law ;   he 
when  informed  by  Generd  Thomas  of  his  ar-  claimed  to  have  the  right,  and  his  purpose  was 
rest,  was  o^ected  to,  but  admitted,  42  to  10.  to  have  the  bffice  administered  in  the  interest 
He  said,  "very  well :  that  is  just  where  I  want  of  the  army  and  country,  and  offered  the  wit- 
it,— in  courts."    Mr.    Stanton   and    General  ness  the  office  in  that  view.    Witness  asked 
Tliomas  drank  together  at  the  War  Office  after  him  why  the  lawyers  could  not  make  a  case. 
tbe  members  of  Congress  were  gone.     Hie  The  President  replied  that  it  was  foimd  im- 
worda,  "Kick  that  fellow  out,"  were  first  used  possible,  or  a  case  could  not  be  made  up ;  but, 
Jy  the  witness,  Karsner,  and  repeated  jocularly  said  he,    "If  we  can  bring  the  case  to  the 
by  Thomas  to  get  rid  of  him.    The  President  courts,  it  would  not  stand    half  an  hour." 
peyer  authorized  or  directed  him  to  nse  force.  Witness,  being  asked  if  he  had  answered  as 
intimidation,  or  threats  to  get  possession  of  to  both  occasions   comprised   in    the    ques- 
the  War  Office  (objected  to,  but  allowed).    On  tion,   said:     "The   question  first    asked    me 
cross-examination,  witness  said  he  had  aban-  seemed  to  restrict  me  so  close  to  the  purpose 
^oned  the  idea  of  using  force  before  he  was  that  I  endeavored  to  confine  myself  to  that 
^ted;  was  recognized  by  the  President  as  point  alone.    On  the  first  day  or  the  first  in- 
^retary ;  attended  Cabinet  meetings ;  never  terview  in  which  the  President  offered  me  the 
?aje  adyice  there,  except  as  to  a  plan  to  get  appointment  ad  interim^  he  confined  himself 
nd  of  Stanton,  submitted  to    the  President  to  very  general  terms,  and  I  gave  him  no  defi- 
abont  March  13th.  The  l^resident  said  he  would  nite  answer.     The  second  interview,  which 
let  it  rest  till  after  impeachment.  was  on  the  afternoon  of  the  30th,  not  the  31st, 
April  11.— General  Thomas  corrected  his  was  the  interview  during  which  he  made  the 
testhnony  of  the  10th.    When  the  President  points  which  I  have  testified  to.    In  speaking 
^w  told  of  Stanton's  answer  to  the  demand  on  ne  referred  to  the  constitutionality  of  the  bill 
""n  for  the  War  Office,  he  said,  "Then  go  known  as  the  Civil  Tenure-of-Office  Bill,  I 
^»ead,  and  take  charge  of  the  office,"  instead  think,  or  the  Tenure-of-Civil-Office  Bill,  and  it 
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was  the  constitatioiifditj  of  that  bill  which  he  tion  was  sent  to  the  Senate,  Febrnsry  22d;  bat, 
seemed  desiroas  of  having  tested,  and  which,  the  Senate  having  adjourned,  it  was  not  de- 
he  said,  if  it  conld  be  brought  before  the  Sn-  livered  to  them  till  tiiie  24th. 
preme  Ooort  properly,  wotdd  not  stand  half  an  A  certified  copy  of  the  appointment  of  ][r. 
noar.  We  also  spoke  of  force.  I  first  stated  Nelson,  Attorney-General,  as  Secretarj  of 
that  if  Mr.  Stanton  would  simply  retire,  al-  State  ad  interim^  during  the  sesuon  of  the 
though  it  was  against  my  interest,  against  my  Senate,  by  President  Tyler,  on  the  death  of 
desire,  against  my  personal  wishes,  and  against  Mr.  Upshur,  until  a  successor  shonld  be  ip- 
my  official  wishes,  1  might  be  wiUing  to  under-  pointed,  ana  the  nomination  and  appoiotment 
take  to  administer  the  office  ad  interim.  Then  of  Mr.  Galhoun  to  the  place,  were  next  put  in 
he  supposed  that  the  point  was  yielded ;  and  I  evidence.  Similar  papers  in  the  case  of  Gn- 
made  tnis  point,  ^  Suppose  Mr.  Stanton  do  not  eral  Scott,  appointed  Secretary  of  War  ad  »- 
yield  ? '  He  answered,  *  Oh  I  he  will  make  terim^  during  the  session  of  the  Senate,  Ij 
no  objection ;  you  present  the  order,  and  he  President  Fillmore,  and  the  appointment  ind 
wiU  retire.'  I  expressed  my  doubt.  I  then  confirmation  of  Oharles  M.  Conrad,  as  SecK- 
begged  to  be  excused  from  giving  him  an  an-  tary  of  War ;  an  appointment  of  Mr.  Moeet 
swer,  to  give  the  subject  more  reflection,  and  KeUey,  Secretary  of  the  Interior  ad  isUerisu 
I  gave  him  my  final  answer  in  writing.  My  by  President  Buchanan ;  a  copy  of  the  com- 
reasons  for  declining  the  office  were  mostly  mission  of  Mr.  Caleb  B.  Smith  in  the  same 
personal  in  their  nature."  office,  from  Mr.  Lincoln ;   a  copy  of  a  letter 

The  following  questions  were  then  asked  removing  the  appraiser  of  the  port  of  Phila- 

and  answers  given :  delphia,  by  direction  of  the  President,  signed 

**Did  the  President,  on  either  of  the  ooca-  by  Mr.  McClintock  Young,  Acting  SecreUir 

sions  alluded  to,  express  to  you  a  fixed  resolu-  of  the  Treasury,  Au^st  17,  1842,— were  sB 

tion  or  determination  to  remove  Stanton  from  read.    A  schedule,  snowing  the  practice  of 

his  office  ? "  the  Navy  Department  as  to  removal,  the  same 

"  If  by  removal  is  meant  a  removal  by  force,  not  being  a  copy  from  the  records,  bnt  an  sb- 

he  never  conveyed  to  my  mind  such  an  im-  stract  of  their  substance,  was  ruled  by  the 

Sression ;  but  he  did  most  unmistakably  say  that  Chief  Justice  to  be  competent  in  substance,  sd 

e  could  have  no  more  intercourse  with  him  in  within  the  discretion  of  the  Senate  as  to  form, 

therelationof  President  and  Secretary  of  War."  admitted,  86  to  15;  and  a  list  from  this  same 

^^  You  say  the  President  spoke   of  force,  department  of  civu  officers  appointed  for  four 

What  did  he  say  about  force? "  years  under  the  statute  of  May  16, 1820,  sd 

"I  inquired,  *  Suppose  Mr.  Stanton  do  not  "removable  from  office  at  pleasure,"  who  were 

yield,  what  then  shall  be  done? '    ^  Oh,'  said  removed  as  indicated  (by  the  PresidentX  their 

he,  *  there  is  no  necessity  of  considering  that  terms  of  office  not  having  expired,  was  put  b. 

question;  upon  the  presentation  of  an  order  he  A  statement  from  the  Department  of  Stitc. 

will  simply  go  away,'  or  *  retire.' "  showing  the  removal  of  officers  not  only  during 

The  docket  entries  of  the  case  of  United  the  session  of  the  Senate,  bat  during  the  recess 

Statei  V.  Loremo  Thomcu  were  put  in.  and  covering  all  cases  of  vacancy,  the  porpo^e 

The  nomination  of  Thomas  Ewing,  Sen.,  of  the  evidence  being  to  show  the  practice  of 

of  Ohio,  as  Secretary  of  War,  dated  February  the  Government  coextensive  with  the  necesaiy 

22,  1868,  was  put  in  with  evidence  that  it  was  that  arises  out  of  the  different  cases-^estb, 

received  by  the  Executive  Clerk  of  the  Senate  resignation,  sickness,  absence,  remoTsI.    It 

the  same  day.  differs  from  the  schedule  put  in  by  the  mam- 

Avril  14. — ^The  court  adjourned,  on  account  gers,  which  covered  certain  heads  of  Depart- 

of  Mr.  Stanbery  having  been  taken  ill.  ments  only,  because  that  applies  only  to  rr 

April  15. — ^The  President's  message  of  Feb-  movals  during  the  session  of  the  Senate.  Ob- 

ruary  24  {see  Pimuo  Dooitmsnts),  in  reply  to  jected  to,  as  having  reference  only  to  the  «p 

the  Senate  resolution  as  to  the  removal  of  Mr.  of  1791  and  1795,  but  admitted,  as  were  simiur 

Stanton,  was  rejected,  on  the  simple  ruling  of  documents  from  the  Department  of  the  Post* 

the  Chief  Justice.  master-Greneral,    showing    the    removals  of 

A  list  was  ordered  to  be  printed  as  part  of  postmasters  during  the  session  of  the  Senate, 

the  proceedings,   although   not  as  evidence,  and  ad  interim  appointments  to  fill  the  places. 

which  was  prepared  at  the  Attomey-Greneral's  and  the  appointment,  by  President  Buchanan* 

office,  and  showed,  with  certain  exceptions,  of  St.  John  B.  L.  Skinner,  as  First  Assistant 

approximately  all  other  executive  and  terri-  Postmaster-General  ad  interim^  Febmaij  ^ 

torial  officers  of  the  United  States,  now  and  1861,  and  the  same  appointment  by  Pre»de&t 

heretofore,  by  statutory  designation,  with  their  Lincoln,  September  22, 1862.    Mr.  Bachanans 

respective  statutory  tenure.  message  to  the  Senate,  explaining  his  Appoint- 

Documents  were  put  in  evidence,  from  the  ment  of  Mr.  Holt,  Secretary  of  War  oJw'^^ 

Department  of  State,  relating  to  the  removal  in  place  of  Mr.  John  B.  Floyd,  resigned^  ^.^ 

of  Mr.  Pickering,  in  addition  to  the  letters  put  read  (against  objection),  together  with  &  u^ 

in  by  the  managers.  annexed  of  the  names  of  those  persons  ^ 

A  correction  of  the  evidence  as  to  the  nom-  shown  by  the  records  of  the  Department  « 

ination  of  Mr.  Ewing  was  made.    The  nomina-  State,  who  discharged  the  duties  of  officers  oi 
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tbe  Oabinet,  whether  by  appointment  made  in  fore  the  Cabinet  when  it  was  enacted,  and  that 

recess,  and  those  confirmed  bj  the  Senate,  as  they  adyised  him  that  the  same  was  nnoonsti- 

well  as  those  acting  ad  interiniy  or  simply  tational,  and   that   Secretaries  Seward   and 

actiBg,  certified  by  Mr.  J.  S.  Black,  Secretary  of  Stanton  undertook  to  draw  np  a  veto.    This 

State,  January  16, 1861.  was  objected  to,  and,  after  argmnent,  the  court 

April  16. — ^A  continuation  of  the  list  put  in  acyoumed. 
tbe  day  before,  bringing  the  statement  down  April  18. — ^After  farther  argument  on  the 
to  the  present  time,  and  a  statement  of  the  question  of  yesterday,  the  evidence  was  re- 
beguming  and  end  of  all  the  sessions  of  the  jected,  against  a  strong  expression  of  the  Chief 
Senate,  were  put  in«  Mr.  Walter  S.  Ooz,  coun-  Justice's  opinion  that  it  was  admissible,  20  to 
sd  for  General  Thomas  when  arrested  on  the  29.  Evidence  of  the  opinion  of  the  Oabinet  at 
affidavit  of  Mr.  Stanton,  testified,  objection  the  same  meeting,  that  Mr.  Stanton  was  not 
being  overruled  ^29  to  21),  that  the  President  within  the  terms  of  the  act,  was  also  rejected, 
aent  for  him  on  tne  22d  of  February,  and  told  22  to  26.  A  further  question,  whether  tibe 
bim  he  desired  the  necessary  legal  proceedings  President  and  Cabinet  regarded  it  as  necessary 
to  be  mstituted  without  delay  to  test  General  for  the  public  service  to  obtain  a  judicial  de- 
Thomas's  right  to  the  office,  and  to  put  him  in  cision  as  to  the  constitutionality  of  the  act,  was 
[MMsession,  and  that  the  witness  intended  to  do  not  fdlowed  to  be  put,  19  to  80.  A  question, 
this  bj  procuring  a  writ  of  hctbeas  eorpui  from  whether  any  tiling  was  said  about  getting  pos- 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  in  the  session  of  the  War  Department  by  force,  was 
Thomas  matter.  In  order  to  procure  this,  it  rejected,  18  to  26.  The  witness  testified  to 
was  necessary  that  the  commitment  of  Qeneral  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Ewing  as  made  out 
Thomas  shoidd  be  made  by  a  court,  which  was  February  22d.  Mr.  E.  F.  Welles  testified  to 
sought  to  be  brought  about,  but  the  intention  having  noticed  movements  of  troops,  February 
was  frustrated  by  the  counsel  for  the  Gh)vem-  21st,  p.  m.,  and  having  vainly  tried  to  notify 
ment  consenting  to  the  General's  discharge,  the  President. 

Admitted,  27  to  28.  The  testimony  of  other  members  of  the  Cab- 
Afterward  went  to  District  Attorney  for  an  inet  was  treated  by  the  President's  counsel  as 
information  in  the  nature  of  a  quo  warranto^  ruled  out  under  the   former  rulings.     Post- 
which  he  refused  to  sign  without  the  Attorney-  master-General  Randall  testified  as  to  the  sus- 
Ocneral^s  authority.    This  fact  was  communi-  pension  of  Foster  Blodgett,  the  postmaster, 
cated  to  the  Attorney-General.    Admitted,  27  which  had  been  alluded  to  on  the  other  side, 
to  23.  that  it  was  done  by  him  without  the  President's 
Bid  not  tell  the  other  side  of  his  intention,  knowledge,  on  account  of  a  complaint  that  the 
hnt  supposed  they  divined  it  party  had  been  indicted  for  pei^ury  in  taking 
Mr.  R.  T.  Merrick,  another  of  the  counsel  in  the  test  oath,  and  the  papers  m  that  case  were 
Thomas's  case,  testified  to  a  similar  effect.  put  in,  though  objected  to,  as  not  accompanied 

Declarations  made  at  the  same  to  a  member  by  the  indictment  referred  to  in  the  same, 

of  Congress  were  ruled  inadmissible,  9  to  87.  Senator  Sherman  offered  a  question,  whether 

A^  lY. — Some  testimony  as  to  the  Presi-  the  question  of  applicability  of  the  Tenure-of- 

denCs  Oleveland  smd  St.  Louis  speeches ;  that  Office  law  to  the  members  appointed  by  Mr. 

lie  spoke  reluctantly,  and  as  to  the  incorrect-  Lincoln  ever  came  before  the  Cabinet  for  dis- 

Dess  of  the  reports  of  those  speeches  as  put  in  cussion;   and,  if  so,  what  the  opinions  were. 

hj  the  managers.  This  was  overruled,  20  to  26. 

Washington's    commission   as    Lieutenant-  This  closed  the  evidence  for  the  defence, 
toeral  was  put  in — "  during  the  pleasure  of 

the  President  of  the  United  States  for  the  time  wsTMomr  nr  mbottal. 

^mg."    Farther  evidence  of  the  custom  as  to  ^^j720.— The  Journal  of  Congress  of  1774-76 

^  interim  appointments,  from  the  Depart-  of  the  First  Congress,  pp.  121, 122,  which  is  a 

inents  of  the  Interior  and  of  State,  and  also  by  report  of  the  committee  appointed  to  draft  a 

^'  P.  W.  Seward.    Secretary  Welles  testified  commission  to  the  Genei-al,  George  Washing- 

&&t  he  communicated  some  movements  of  ton,  who  had  first  been  theretofore  appointed^ 

troops  of  General  Emory  to  the  President,  who  was  first  put  in  to  show  that  the  only  form  of 

SMd,  "I  don't  know  what  Emory  means,"  and  commission  authorized  by  law  was  that  drawn 

that  he  would  send  for  him,  or  send  and  in-  up  by  said  committee,  and  read  "until  revoked 

quire  into  this.                             •  by  this  or  a  future  Congress."    In  the  draft  of 

Secretary  Welles   also   testified  (objection  commissions  under  the  Constitution,  "the pleas- 

^ing  overruled,  26  to  28)  that  the  President  ure  of  the  President "  was  substituted. 

told  the  Cabinet,  at  a  meeting,  that  he  had  Next  a  letter  from  James  Guthrie,  Secretary 

removed  Mr.  Stanton,  and  appointed  General  of  the  Treasury,  stating  to  the  applicant  for 

'HiQmaB  ad  interim^  and  that  the  latter  was  office  that  the  place  could  not  be  filled  during 

then  in  possession,  Mr.  Stanton  only  reauiring  the  recess  of  the  Senate,  the  vacancy  having 

time  enough  to  remove  his  papers ;  ana  that,  occurred  during  the  recess.    The  indictment 

^  the  President  understood  it,  Mr.  Stanton  of  Foster  Blodgett,  the  postmaster,  before  re- 

^'jqmesced.    Evidence  was  then  offered  that  ferred  to,  and  other  testimony  in  reference  to 

the  Preffldent  laid  the  Tenure-of-Office  Act  be-  the  case,  was  offered  and  ruled  out.    A  list  of 
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the  officers  who  would  be  affected  hj  the  right  Sherman,   Sprague,  Stewart,  Samner,  Thftjer, 

claimed  by  the  President  to  remove  and  appoint  Tipton,  Wade,  Willey,  Williams,  Wilson,  Yat^s 

ad  interim  was  put  in  to  be  printed  as  part  of  — 35. 

the  proceedings,  though  not  as  evidence.  Not  Guilty — Messrs.    Bayard,  Bncblew. 

Evidence  of  the  President's  nomination  of  Davis,  Dixon,    Doolittle,   Fessenden,  FoTkr, 

Generals  Sherman  and  Thomas  for  eztraordi-  Grimes,  Henderson,  Hendricks,  Johnson,  Me- 

nary  brevet  commissions  was  ruled  out,  85  to  14.  Oreery,  Norton,  Patterson  of  Tennessee,  £«>». 

This  closed  the  evidence  in  the  case,  and  the  Saulsbury,  Trumbull,  Van  Winkle,  Vickers-15. 

court  adjourned  till  the  22d  instant.  The  Ohief  Justice  rose,  and  annoanced  :li< 

April  22. — It  was  ordered,  That  as  many  of  result  in  these  words :    "  On  this  article  to 

the  managers,  and  of  the  counsel  for  the  Presi-  are  thirty-five  Senators  who  have  voted  goilty, 

dent,  as  desire  to  do  so,  be  permitted  to  file  and  nineteen  Senators  who  have  voted  &: 

arguments,  or  to  address  the  Senate  orally ;  guilty.    The  President,  therefore,  is  acqaitred 

but  the  conclusion  of  the  oral  argument  shall  on  this  article."    The  court  then  a^joarned  tiH 

be  by  one  manager,  as  provided  in  the  twenty-  the  26th. 

first  rule.    Mr.  Manager  Logan  filed  a  written  May  26. — The  President  was  acqoltt^  on 

argument  in  accordcmce  with  the  above.    Mr.  the  second  and  third  articles  by  the  same  yc>te 

Manager  Bout  well  began  his  argument.  as  that  on  the  eleventh,  and  the  court  &]• 

April  23. — ^Mr.  Boutwell  finished,  and  Mr.  joumed  sine  die,  34  to  16. 

Nelson  began  his  argument  for  the  President.  INDIA,  Bbitish,  a  dependency  of  Great  Brit- 

April  24. — ^Mr.  Nelson  finished.  ain,  in  Asia.     According  to  the  '^  Statistical 

April  25. — ^Mr.  Groesbeck  followed  on  the  Abstract  for  the  Oolonial  and  other  Posses- 
same  side.  sions,"  etc.,  1852-1866  (London,  1868),  Brit- 

April  27. — ^Mr.  Manager  Stevens  made  an  ar-  ish  India  had,  in  1866,  an  area  of  938,nSl 

gument,  followed  by  Mr.  Manager  Williams.  *  square  miles,  and  150,767,851  inhabitants.  Tk 

April  28.— Mr.  Williams  finished.    Mr.  Ev-  revenue  was  £48,985,000 ;    the  expenditnKS 

arts  began  with  his  argument  for  the  Presi-  £47,332,000;  the  debt  £98,384.     The  impom 

dent  were  valued  at  £56,160,000;  the  exports  at 

April  Zd.—Mr,  Evarts  continued  his  argu-  £67,660,000.* 

ment.  The  Government  of  India  has  obtained  the 

April  30. — ^Mr.  Evarts  continued  his  argu-  sanction  of  the  Secretary  of  State  to  take  i 

ment.  general  census  of  aU  India  in  1871,  when  the 

May  1. — ^Mr.  Evarts  finished.    Mr.  Stanbery  rest  of  the  British  empire  will  be  undergoin? 

began  on  the  same  side.  enumeration.    So  long  ago  as  June,  1865,  tbii 

May  2. — ^Mr.  Stanbery  finished.  census  was  resolved  on  in  India,  the  sacces 

May  ^. — ^Mr.  Manager  Bingham  began  the  of  those  taken  in  the  northwestern  and  central 

closing  argument.  provinces  t  removing  every  possible  objecticuL 

May  5. — Mr.  Bingham  continued  his  argu-  The  eight  local  Governments,  accordingly,  vert? 

ment.  instructed  to  familiarize  the  minds  of  the  p^ 

May  6. — ^Mr.  Bingham  finished.  pie  with  the  idea  of  a  census,  and  to  fumisb 

May  11. — ^The   Ohief  Justice  stated   to  the  reports  on  the  best  means  of  taking  it,  and  the 

court  that  he  should  direct  the  secretary  to  Statistical  Committee  were  asked  to  prepare 

read  the  several  articles  successively,  and,  after  uniform  tables  for  the  purpose.    In  1867  m 

the  reading  of  each  article,  he  should  put  the  1868  a  census  was  taken  in  Madras,  in  the 

question  of  "  guilty  or  not  guilty "  to  each  Berar,  and  the  Punjab.    The  results  of  tk 

Senator,  sitting  in  his  place,  as  follows :  "  Mr.  Madras  censu3  (not  arrived  at,  however,  oy 

Senator,  how  say  you?  Is  the  respondent,  An-  the  same  accurate  methods  as  were  adopts "^ 

drew  Johnson,  President  of  the  United  States,  Northwest  and  Central  India)  show  an  ar«J 

guilty  or  not  guilty  of  a  high  (crime  or)  misde-  of  140,578  square  miles,  and  a  population  oi 

meaner,  as  charged  in  this  article  ?  '^  26,512,490,  against  an  area  of  124,250  and  a 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Sumner,  it  was  ordered,  population  of  22,644,619  in  previous  retnrnJ 

That  the  questions  be  put  as  proposed  by  the  — ^a  gain  of  some  4,000,000  of  population,   hi 

presiding  officer  of  the  Senate,  and  each  Sena-  the  Punjab  the  population  has  increased  tm 

tor  shall  rise  in  his  place,  and  answer  "guilty  "  15,000,000  to  17,000,000.    The  most  satK^fo?; 

or  "not  guilty"  only.  tory  results  are  generally  expected  from  this 

May  16. — ^It  was  voted  to  take  up  the  elev-  progress  of  statistical  inquiry,  which  is  chiefly 

enth  article  first,  34  to  19.    That  article  was  due  to  the  establishment,  in  1863,  of  a  ^'staiis- 

aocordingly  read  by  the  clerk,  and  the  question  tical  committee,"  to  compile  uniform  tabk^  ot 

was  proposed  to  the  Senators  in  the  form  be-  trade,  finance,  justice,  and  general  jW^^^^^^Jft 

fore  given.    The  vote  stood :  tion  for  all  the  ten  provinces  which  pnbhsn 

Guilty — Messrs.  Anthony,  Cameron,  Cattell, "TTt 

Chandler,  Cole,  Conkling,  Conneas,   Corbett,  •/a»theAiwuAi.AiiBMCAKCTcix)p^iAforthe»tw 

Oragin,  Drake,  Edmunds,  Ferry,  Frelmghuysen  S^dlSfMaiS.*  ^S^tS^.VA"""'- 

Harlan,   Howard,  Howe,  Morgan,  MomU  of  lies  on  the  commerce,  jSnances,  anny,  etc          .     ^^ 

Maine,  MorrUl  of  Vermont,  Morton,  Nye,  Pat-  ^^^  Z^^Ztf^ZTJ^^'^Vol^.  HTi^-. 

terson  of  New  Hampshire,  Pomeroy,  Bamsey,  ankxjai.  Otolovjsdia  for  im. 
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flnnnal  administrative  reports.    The  basis  of  against  440  last  year,  a  number  that  is  large 
the  statistical  system  is  that  recommended  some  in  proportion  to  its  population.    In  Calcutta, 
years  ago  by  the  International  Statistical  Con-  the  list  of  entrance  candidates  rose  from  1,860 
gres8«  and  adapted  to  India.    The  five  great  last  year  to  1,609,  making  a  total  number  of 
divisions  are — Statistics  of  Physical,  Political,  12,161  in  the  11  years  since  the  foundation 
and  Fiscal  Geography;  of  Protection,  of  Pro-  of  the  university.      Of  the  1,609  candidates 
daction  and  Distribution,  of  Instruction,  and  from  Northern  India  and  Ceylon,  1,228  were 
of  Life.    The  first  includes  physical  geography,  Hindoos,  108  Christians,  only  68  Mohamme- 
or  the  area,  character  of  the  surface  and  cli-  dans,  and  120  ofother  creeds,  chiefly  Deists.   Of 
mate,  political  relations  with  native  states,  civil  the  second  language  besides  English,  1,160  pro- 
divisioDs,  and  machinery,  of  British  territory,  fessed  Bengali,  218  Urdu,  72  Latin,  26  Hindi,  28 
popniation  classified  as  far  as  possible,  and  Sanscrit,  16  Persian,  9  Oorya,  and  1  Arabic, 
fiscal  statistics,  including  survey,  settiements.        According  to  the  report  of  the  tenth  (1868) 
land  tenures,  and  land  revenue.    The  second  annual  meeting  of  the  ''^'Englitih  Christian  Ver- 
di vision  embraces  legislation,  the  courts  civil  naeular  Education  Society  for  India,"  which 
and  criminal,  nrisons,  police,  the  army,  and  the  was  established  as  a  memorial  of  the  Indian 
marine.     Under  the  third  division  we  have  Mutiny,  to  advance  education  in  India  through 
finance,  public  works,  railways,  agriculture,  the  14  principal  languages  of  the  country  by 
prices  of  produce  and  labor,  mines,  manufao-  means  of  natives,  it  is  stated  that  four  train- 
tnres,  trade,  coinage,  and  currency,  and  chari-  ing  institutions  for  native  schoolmasters  were 
table  institutions.    In  the  fourth  division  we  now  opened  in  the  different  presidencies,  and 
find  an  ecclesiastioal  head,  including  places  of  140  native  students  were  now  receiving  JBible 
worship  and  ministers  of  all  creeds,  eaucation,  and  secular  knowledge,  preparatory  to  their 
and  literary  and  scientific  societies  and  publica-  being  appointed  to  conduct  village  schools  in 
tions.    The  division  of  vital  statistics  has  three  various  parts  of  India.    Efforts  were  also  being 
heads — births,  deaths,  and  marriages,  hospital  made  upon  a  large  scale  to  utilize  the  available 
returns,  and  vaccination  returns.  Christian  native  teachers.     The  society  has 
The  first  fall  financial  account  was  published  also  issued  260  different  publications  in  the  14 
by  the  Government  of  India  at  the  dose  of  the  languages  for  the  use  of  schools,  and  about  two 
year  1868.    In  this  financial  account  the  gross  millions  and  a  half  of  copies  of  those  books 
revenue  of  India  for  the  year  ending  March  81,  have  been  printed  in  the  most  important  cities 
1808,  is  estimated  at  £48,368,269.    The  gross  of  India.    Fifty  book  depots  have  been  opened 
receipts  from  land  revenue,  including  tribute,  for  the  sale  of  those  publications  at  low  prices, 
isstated  at  £28,467,700;  customs,  £2,646,200;  The  income  of  the  past  year  (1868)  had  been 
s&lt,  £6,024^800;  opium,  £8,814,200;  stamps,  £8,260,  and  the  expenditure  £8,006. 
£1393,900;  post-omce,  £662,800;  telegraphs,        A  new  English  society  for  the  diffusion  of 
£298,916;  license-tax,  £668,000.     The  ezpen-  education  in  India  is  the  ^^  Indian  Female  Nor- 
diture  for  the  year  1867-'68  is  estimated  at  mal  School  and  Instruction  Society,"  which  in' 
£46,708,146.    The  payments  in  realization  of  1868  held  its  first  general  meeting.    The  Mar- 
revenoe,  £9,227,331,    include  £2,486,700  on  chioness  of  Cholmondeley  is  president,   and 
land  revenue;  £1,868,200,  opium;  £209,000,  the  Hon.  Mrs.  A.  F.  Kinndrd  vice-president 
cngtoms;    £863,800,     salt;     £643,349,    post-  of  the  society.    The  object  of  the  institution 
office;  telegraphs,  £646,984;   allowances  un-  is  to  send  forth  a  mission  froin  the  Christian 
der  treaties,  £2,082,379.    *^  Charges, ^^  including  women  of  England  to  their  heathen  sisters 
interest  on  debt  and  public  works  ordinary,  and  fellow-subjects  in  India,  to  educate  and 
amoont  to  £36,238,416 ;   and  the  charge  for  train  them  in  the  principles  of  the  Christian 
guaranteed  interest  on  railway,  etc.,  capital,  religion.   There  are  in  India  90,000,000  women, 
deducting    net   traffic   receipts,    amounts   to  of  whom  at  least  one-third  are  beyond  the 
£1^242,400.    The  ordinary  expenditure  in  the  reach  of  ordinary  missionary  effort,  owing  to 
year  1867-'68,  £46,708,146,  would  leave  a  sur-  their  seclusion.     Normal  schools  have  been 
pins  of  £1,666,123 ;  but  a  charge  of  £2,761,200  established  in  all  the  presidencies  for  training 
for  public  works  extraordinary  converts  this  European    and  native  girls  to  be   teachers, 
^nrplos  into  a  deficiency  of  £1,106,077.    Owing  European  women  have  been  sent  out  from 
to  the  change  in  the  financial  year,  which  does  England  to  be  missionaries  in  the  zenanas, 
not  now  terminate  on  the  SOth  of  April  (but,  assisted  by  the  teachers  trained  in  India,  and 
as  at  holne,  on  the  Slst  of  March),  these  items  tiiere  are  native  Christian  Bible  women  em- 
We  to  compare  with  those  for  the  preceding  ployed  in  the  same  good  work.    Previous  to 
11  months  only.    The  result  of  those  11  months  the  year  1866  there  were  no  means  of  gaining 
i^  stated  to  have  been  a  receipt  of  £42,122,433,  access  to  the  zenanas  of  the  upper  or  middle 
^dauexpenditureof  £44,639,924,  showing  an  classes  in  India,  but  since  then  by  various 
excess  of  expenditure  over  income  to  the  extent  efforts,  similar  to  those  now  being  made  by 
cf  £2,517,491.  this  society,  vast  numbers  of  the  daughters  of 
Constant  and  most  satisfactory  progress  is  those  classes  have  received  a  Christian  educa- 
niade  in  the  department  of  public  instruction,  tion.    A  report  was  read  giving  a  most  favor- 
In  1868  the  University  of  Bombay  supplied  able  detailed  account  of  the  operations  of  the 
upward  of  600  candidates  for  matriculation  society  in  different  parts  of  India.    The  re- 
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oeiptB  for  the  past  year,  inclading  a  balance  of  letters,  etc.,  conveyed  through  the  poet-offices 

jBl,243  88.  2d.,  were£4,621 178. 6d.,  andtheez-  of  British   India  has   increased  bj  nearlj 

penditare  was  £3,542  Is.  9d.,  leaving  a  bal-  17,500,000. 

ance  of  £1,079  15s.  9d.,  of  which  £886  8s.  The  total  strength  of  the  armj  in  Britisli 

2d.  would  be  appropriated  to  the  reserved  India  during  the  year  1866  consisted  of  66,8U 

fund.  Europeans,  and  117,096  natives.  The  staff  flod 

The  Government  Director's  report  upon  staff-corps  consisted  of  1,866  Europeans;  the 
Indian  rulways  for  the  year  ending  the  Ist  of  engineers,  sappers  and  miners,  878  fiuropeflns 
May,  1868,  states  that  849  miles  of  new  rail-  and  2,794  natives;  the  artillery,  horse  and 
way  have  been  opened  for  traffic  during  the  foot,  of  12,299  Europeans  and  1,891  nadTes; 
year,  making  the  total  extent  of  lines  now  the  cavalry,  of  6,050  Europeans  and  18,7iS 
open  8,948  miles;  the  length  remaining  to  be  natives;  the  infantry  of  45,916  Europeans ifid 
finished  is  1,665  miles.  Almost  all  the  prin-  98,681  natives ;  and  the  invalids,  veterans,  and 
cipal  cotton-fields  of  India  are  now  connected  warrant  officen,  of  810  Europeans;  themedi- 
by  the  rulways  with  ports  of  shipment.  The  cal  establishment  being  included  in  each  am 
Great  Indian  Peninsula  Railway  brings  to  the  of  the  service.  Of  these  total  numbers,  38,993 
port  of  Bombay  the  cotton  of  Oandeish  and  Europeans  and  48,894  natives  were  statioDed 
Berar  and  of  Barsee  and  Sholapore.  The  in  Bengal,  14,184  Europeans  and  46,4S5  oi' 
Bombay  and  Baroda  Railway  brings  also  to  tives  in  Madras,  and  13,688  Europeans  ud 
Bombay  the  produce  of  Guzerat ;  the  Madras  27,268  natives  in  Bombay ;  those  stationed  in 
Railway  brings  to  Madras  the  cotton  of  Dhfu*-  the  northwest  provinces  and  Poi^jab  bong 
war  and  Bellary  by  its  northern  line,  and  of  included  in  the  presidency  of  Bengal 
Ooimbatore  and  Salem  by  its  southern;  the  Sir  John  Lawrences  the  Gbvemor-Oenenl 
East  Indian  conveys  to  Calcutta  the  cotton  of  India,  was  recalled  m  1868,  and  Loid  It&jo. 
grown  in  the  valleys  of  the  Ganges  and  Jumna;  heretofore  a  member  of  the  Tory  Oabinet  ap- 
the  Pui\jab  Railway,  with  the  help  of  the  pointed  in  his  place. 
Indus  flotilla  and  Scinde  Railway,  brings  to  Among  the  remarkable  features  of  ih«ad- 
Kurrachee  the  produce  of  the  Puigab  and  ministration  of  Sir  John  Lawrence,  is  generaDT 
northwest.  The  cotton-field  of  TinneveUy  is  counted  the  execution  of  a  grand  scheme  of 
at  present  unprovided  with  a  riulway,  but  the  great  military  barracks  and  fortifications.  Jo^t 
extension  of  the  Great  Southern  Railway  into  before  Sir  John  Lawrence^s  arrival.  Lord  Elgin's 
this  district  is  in  contemplation,  and  surveys  government  had  determined  to  provide  bar- 
are  being  made  to  ascertain  the  best  route,  racks  after  the  most  approved  sanitary  &shioD 
The  cotton  districts  of  Kattiawar  also  require  for  the  English  troops,  and  strategical  boiidv 
a  short  branch  to  brii^  them  into  communica-  ings  and  appliances,  such  as  might  be  required 
tion  with  Bombay.  Railways  are  beginning  in  an  emergency,  thus  saving  soldiers^iv^^ 
to  teU  upon  the  cotton  cultivation  of  India  in  rendering  it  possible  to  hold  the  country  with 
other  ways  than  merely  providing  a  more  a  smaller  number  than  the  90,000  of  1^^- 
rapid  and  less  costly  mode  of  conveyance  than  The  development  and  maturing  of  his  policy 
formerly.  Steam  factories  for  cleaning  cotton  fell  to  his  successor,  and  Oolonel  Crommelio, 
are  springing  up,  machines  for  half  pressing  the  first  of  military  engineers,  was  placed  at 
are  established  m  many  places,  and  in  others  the  head  of  a  special  department  for  this  par- 
steam  presses  for  packing  the  bales  for  ship-  pose.  Some  time  was  necessarily  f^  ^ 
ment  have  been  constructed.  The  Indian  rail-  agreeing  upon  model  plans  for  the  housing  of 
ways  employ  89,000  persons,  of  whom  86,000  soldiers.  As  in  the  course  of  1864  and  1865 
are  natives.  Measures  have  been  extensively  the  scheme  gradually  assumed  shape,  it  ^^ 
adopted  to  improve  the  position  of  the  Euro-  found  that  its  cost  would  be  not  under  ten 
pean  servant,  and  among  other  means  have  an  millions  sterling.  It  is  now  expected  tb^ 
organized  plan  of  assisting  (to  the  extent  of  the  whole  of  India  will  be  supplied  with  nev 
half  the  passage-money)  married  mechanics  to  barracks  and  forts  on  the  best  plan  and  of  the 
take  their  wives  and  families  to  India.  The  most  durable  character  by  the  close  of  ISTli 
capitid  accounts  of  the  companies  show  that  by  which  time,  too,  the  Great  Trunk  rail^^ 
upward  of  £9,000,000  have  been  added  to  the  system  of  Lord  Dalhousie  will  be  comple^ 
capital  of  the  railways,  making  the  whole  besides  several  extensions.  Forts  and  fortified 
amount  that  has  been  raised,  up  to  the  81st  of  posts  are  being  constructed  at  almost  every 
March  last,  £76,579,000,  of  which  £75^071,600  military  station,  and  especially  near  emygre&j 
have  been  expended.  railway  station  a  plaoe  of  reftige,  for  women  tfd 

The  Post-office  Department  had,  in  1866,  children  and  non-combatants,  is  to  be  prondefl 

2,070  post-offices    and  receiving-houses,  the  against  an  emergency.    These  posts  take  tbe 

total  strength  of  the  establishment  consisted  form  of  a  four,  five,  or  six-sided  endo^ 

of  24,197  persons,  the  mails  were  conveyed  fiankedby  bastions  at  the  angles,  and  of  wbicb 

over   46,997   miles,    and    69,931,904    covers  the  hospitals  and  two  or  more  barracks  oonsti- 

(L  e.,  letters,  newspapers,  etc.)  were  conveyed  tute  the  curtains.   Such  poets  are  to  be  formw 

through  the  post-office.    A  comparison  of  the  at  Nowgong,  Sealkote,  JuUundhur,  Uinbali&< 

statistics  of  1866  with  the  eight  preceding  and  Hyderabad,  in  the  Deccan.    Where  thert' 

years  shows  that  since  1858  the  number  of  are  magazines  and  positions  exposed  to  hosol« 
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tribes,  or  oommandinff  tmruly  neighbors,  great  ondarj.    In  tmth,  the  two  Mahrattas,  Sindiah 

forts  are  to  be  erectecL  and  Holkar,  and  the  Mnssuhnan  Begnm  of 

The  first  General  "Durbar'^  (assembly  of  Bhopal,  divide  the  greater  part  of  Central  In- 

natiye  princes  and  chie&)  in  Western  India  was  dia  among  them,    'uie  other  sixty  states  are, 

held  at  Bombay  in  the  first  week  of  October,  by  with  a  few  exceptions,  petty,  and  are  held  by 

Sir  Seymour  Fiti^erald,  in  his  character  as  rep-  Rfupoots,  Brahmins,  and  Boondelas.    The  an- 

resentative  of  the  Queen  in  Western  India.    His  nnal  revenne   of  these  seventy-one  states  is 

predecessor,  Sir  Bartle  Frere,  thongh  familiar  about  two  and  half  millions  sterling,  raised 

with  the  people  and  languages  of  Western  India  chiefly  from  the  land.     That  of  the  Central 

from  his  youth  up,  never  ventured  to  assemble  provinces  (which  are  directly  administered  by 

together  in  Durbar  at  one  time  ^d  place  more  English  authorities),  with  roads,  railways,  and 

than  one  section  of  the  native  chiefis  of  the  navigable  rivers,  such  as  native  chiefs  abhor,  is 

presidency ;  but  Sir  Seymour  Fitzgerald  as-  slightly  above  a  million  sterling.    That  is,  add- 

Bembled  to  meet  him  the  rijahs,  <miefs,  and  ing  all  possible  local  cesses  and  ftmds,  Eng- 

sirdars,  both  of  Guzerat   and   the   Deccan.  land  takes  from  the  people  only  one-half  of 

There  were  present  the  B^fpoot  and  kindred  the  sum  exacted  by  the  chiefs  from  a  popula- 

chie&  from  the  far  northeast  of  Guzerat ;  Mus-  tion  somewhat  less,  but  of  the  same  race  and 

sdman  chiefs  from  the  extreme  south  near  the  habits,  and  with  inferior  physical  advantages, 

borders  of  Mysore ;  a  representative  of  ''  the  India,  during  the  year  1868,  ei^oyed  an  al- 

Hnbsbee,''  the  African  cnief  from  the  coast  most  uninterrupted  peace.   Slight  diBturbances 

territory  of  Jii^jeera  (seventy  miles  south  of  in  the  northwestern  provinces  were  promptly 

Bombay  harbor),  and  Mahrattas  of  the  Deccan  and  easily  suppressed.    The  greatest  danger  to 

of  every  degree,  from  the  R<\|ah  of  Kolapoor,  the  continuance  of  peace  is  apprehended  from 

the  representative  of  Sivijee,  to  the  smallest  the  fanatical  Mohammedan  sect  of  the  Waha- 

jagheerdar  privileged  to  appear  in  public  with  bees.    The  influence  of  the  Wahabees  is  rapid- 

bis  ancestors'  sword  of  state.    The  result  was  ly  growing  in  tiie  Mohammedan  world,  and 

en&ely  satisfiEUstory  to  the  British  authorities ;  alarming  not  only  the  En^ish  authorities  in 

the  assembly  professing,  in  an  address  to  the  India,  but  the    Governments  of  Turkey  and 

throne,  the  most  loyal  sentiments.  ^gypt-    As  so  little  is  known  in  Christian 

Kew  and  valuable  information  on  the  native  countries  about  this  sect,  and  as  they  are  likely 

states  of  India  is  contained  in  the  annual  admin-  to  occupy  a  more  prominent  place  in  the  history 

istrative  reports  made  by  the  political  agents,  of  the  coming  years,  we  condense  the  follow- 

who  are  attached  to  the  native  states  as  the  re-  ing  information  concerning  them  from  an  ar- 

presentatives  of  the  Governor-General.    The  tide  in  the  Friend  of  India : 

rule  that  such  annual  reports  be  prepared  by  „    ^               .^  ^.  ,    .     «t  >.  ^      v 

the  political  asents  was  established  by  Sir  John  J**""  ^<>^  It^V^J^  Hindostan  Wahabees  have  been 

T  -«C       •   ^1  oS^T  Sr  ^*'^y^"'"y^  "J  tl_i*     "  at  war  with  the  British  Govenunent.    In  the  mutiny 

Lawrence  m  1865.     Kegardmg  the    territories  campaigns  and  aiogea  in  the  expedition  of  Sir  Sydney 

which  are  directly  administered  by  England.  Cotton,  in  the  disastrous  war  of  Umbeyla,  many  a 

similar  reports  have  been  annually  published  brave  English  officer  and  many  a  faithfm  Sepoy  mer- 

since  1853.    But  feudatory  India— one-fourth  oenuj^  fefl  a  victim  to  their  intrigaes  and  even  their 

of  the  whole  peniBsnla-was  practicdJr  a  SSS^'^'.imtreS^l.^ni^So^etS:;??/ 

blanJfe,  80  far  as  the  pubho  are  concerned,  till  inaia,  has  declared  that  the  Wahabees  are  so  danger- 

tbis  order  was  issued.    As  yet  it  has  been  only  ous  to  the  peace  of  the  empire,  that  the^  must  be 

partially  obeyed.     No  reports  of  Oashmere,  rooted  out.    It  was  small  satisfaction  to  kill  half  of 

Jfepaol,  or  the  Nizam's  country,  have  yet  ap-  ^^^V" ^« hwndi^  fighting-men  inthe P"5»  of  Urn- 

yuJ^Ji     TV    T A  riL^v: i-*^-  u.  beyla  when  our  own  casualties  amounted  to  eight 

jeared.   The  Travancore,^  and  Cochin  states  m  j^^jred  and  fifty  of  the  bravest,  and  the  rest  escaped 

me  far  south  of  India,  which  are  of  little  politi-  once  more  to  recruit  their  ranks,  and  stir  up  agamst 

cal  unportance,  have  long  been  in  the  habit  of  us  a  second  'Hfty-seven.    What  M^jor  Abbott  wrote 

issoing  reports.     Since  1865-'66  full  and  inter-  ▼hen,  as  Deputy  Commissioner  of  Ha*a»,  he  dis- 

eatmg  accounts  have  been  published,  of  the  *^Tf!^^®*^tS'^"'^'?*P''??!''''^«  i^^^ft^^^ 

.«»^  *i.  ■^"**""*   iioy?  WW**  ^«i«iB*A«*4,  V*  «**«  ^^^  ^^y.  recruiting-agents  m  Patna  m  1858,  is  more 

Mventy-one  states  of  Central  India,  by  Colonel  tiu^  ever  true—"  Ar  thirty  years  they  have,  by  their 

Keade,  who  influences  them  from  Indore,  and  admirable  arrangements,  set  the  Government  at  de- 

of  the  nineteen  states  of  Rajpootana  by  the  late  fiance.''    The  mutiny  soon  showed  that  the  holy  war 

Colond  Eden,  and  his  recent  successor,  Colo-  •S?^o*^^^A^*'''i*'*'  S^'^^^^J'' 'TISL^.'I^pS' 

haI  irAA««««    TT-    n       Tu^^^  ^r.r^r>.^^  ^*«;oT^  which  Syud  Ahmed  proclaimed  at  Peshawur  in  1824, 

nel  Keatmge,  V.  C.      These  reports  fumwh  ^^  ^  ^J^.^     Government  possesses  the  sealed  pati 

ine  matenals  for  a  much  more  trustworthy  ent  by  whidi  he  bequeathed  his  spiritual  office  to 

judgment  regarding  the  comparative  merits  of  Sheik  Mohammed  Hoossein  of  Patna,  and  so  made 

Siglish  and  Asiatic  rule  than  were  aflPbrded  by  the  very  heart  of  the  most  peaceful  province  of  the 


states  of  Central  India,  four  are  ruled  by  Mah-  the  crescentaders  on  the  flrontier,  and  others  still  re- 

rattas  and  seven  by  Mohammedans,  the  two  re-  ^t  ^^^^^  l^  ,^t*"^i  ■?,  ^  ^\'' J^l°7  ?^^^^' 

cmi]v\y>rr,Ai^^  ^C>A  ^^^^y^^^rx^^r^i^t,    nfi  vkis„^  GencTal  Cluunberlaln,  and  General  Wilde  had  never 

cently  mvadmg  and  conquering  races.   Of  theae  ^^  ^^^^^  .^^  ^^^^  \^^^  as  if  the  state  trials  at 

eleven  only  four  are  entered  as  minor  and  petty  Umballa  in  1864  and  it  Patna  in  1866  had  never  taken 

states,  the  other  seven  being  principal  or  sec-  place.  Lord  Elgin's  Government,  in  September,  1853, 
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directed  the  Puxyab  authorities  ^*  effectually  to  rid 
our  frontiers  of  the  chronic  cause  of  disturbance,  the 
Hindostanee  fanatics/'  and  even  went  so  far  as  to 
order  that  the^  should  be  rooted  out  from  *'  the  com- 
pact area  limited  by  the  Barendo  to  the  north,  the 
Indus  to  the  east,  and  our  Yusufzu  frontier  to  the 
south  and  southeast/'  But  the  Umbeyla  force  was 
broken  up  and  was,  of  course,  succeeded  bv  an  army 
twice  the  size  five  years  afterward.  The  Wahabees 
owe  the  only  check  they  have  received  to  the  rival 
spiritual  pretensions  of  the  Akhoond  of  Swat,  who 
hates  them  only  in  less  degree  than  he  detests  the 
infidels. 

We  have  reason  to  believe  that  there  has  been  laid 
before  the  Governments  of  Bengal  and  India  very 
Btartlinj^  evidence  of  a  Mussulman  conspiracy  having 
its  ramifications  spread  all  over  Bengal  north  and 
east  of  the  Ganges,  if  not  farther.  The  Mussulmans 
of  India  are  filled  with  a  lon^ng  and  a  faith,  more  or 
less  vague  according  to  the  sect  which  thej  favor, 
that  their  Imam  is  to  appear  in  the  West  to  give  Uiem 
the  government  of  Asia.  At  least  from  Tatna  to 
Dacca  there  is  hardly  a  mosque  in  which  the  Jehad, 
the  crescentade,  is  not  preached;  and  every  good 
Mussulman  is  urged  either  himself  to  become  a 
Moojahideon  or  crescentader,  or  to  contribute  of  his 
substance  for  the  holy  cause.  All  classes  are  ap- 
pealed to.  and  with  general  success.  The  landholder, 
the  shopkeeper,  the  artisan,  the  peasant,  the  poor 
laborer  are  fed,  not  so  much  oy  the  re^lar  preachers 
in  the  mosques  as  by  the  itinerant  Wahabees,  with 
visions  of  the  immediate  coming  of  the  deliverer  who 
is  to  appear  in  glory  on  the  mountun-tops  of  the 
northwest,  on  that  Mahabun  where  the  Aryans  first 
rested  on  their  march,  and  lead  all  those  who  are  so 
blessed  as  to  be  there  waiting  his  coming,  to  victory 
over  the  infidel  here  and  sensuous  delights  hereafter. 
With  such  dreams  manv  classes  of  Mussulmans  in 
Behar  and  Northern  ana  Eastern  Bengal  are  filled. 
For  vears  they  have  been  contributing  their  means 
for  tnis  purpose.  A  regular  rate  of  taxation  is  laid 
down  by  the  leaders,  and  cheerfiiUy  accepted  b;^  the 
people.  The  poorest  set  aside  one  hanaful  of  rice 
for  the  holy  war  when  they  proceed  to  cook  their 
daily  meal,  and  every  week  the  grain  is  taken  to  the 
mosque  where  it  is  sold  from  time  to  time  to  recruit 
the  Jehadees'  treasury  on  their  fh}ntior.  The  more 
respectable  classes  contribute  their  two  seers  of 
wheat,  at  fixed  times,  or  pay  the  equivalent  in  money 
at  the  market  rate  of  the  day.  The  rich  landholder 
and  trader  pays  his  2k  per  cent,  on  the  strict  prin- 
ciple of  an  income  tax.  The  most  dangerous  feature 
in  the  whole  organization  is  one  which,  appearing  for 

ever 
earnest 

the  great  deliverer  will,  after  breakinflf  the  infidel 
yoke,  free  every  Mussulman  from  the  land  tax,  and 
exact  it  only  flrom  the  Hindoos.  The  Commissioners 
of  Bhaugulpore,  Bigshaye,  and  Dacca,  have  reported 
to  the  Bengal  Government  the  existence  and  spread 
of  the  Wahabee  organization  all  over  the  MuBsulmans 
of  their  Divisions,  and  in  the  Dacca  districts  there 
are  three  Mussulmans  for  every  Hindoo.  A  number 
of  deluded  men  have  retumea  to  their  homes  fVom 
the  frontier,  for  which  they  were  recruited,  and  their 
evidence  is  very  serious.  Many  Mussulman  ryots 
have  made  the  frankest  confessions  as  to  the  extent 
and  nature  of  the  organization  and  the  taxation.  They 
do  not  much  realize  the  fact  that  they  are  part  of  a 
plot  against  the  English  Government — ^that  is  never 
plainly  preached  to  tnem.  In  their  somewhat  unso- 
phisticated ignorance,  they  are  led  to  believe  that  the 
Imam  will  come  soon,  and  that  they  must  fight  the 
infidel  for  the  sake  of  securing  rent-free  lands,  but 
they  do  not  clearly  realize  who  the  infidel  is  in  every 
case — that  it  is  their  Hindoo  neighbor  or  their  Englisn 
ruler.  This  was  evident  even  among  the  half-edu- 
cated preachers  of  the  creflceutade  in  1864,  as  seen  in 
the  oonfessionfl  of  Sheik  Osman,  whom  the  Nazir,  or 


sheriff's  officer  of  the  Jesaore  Judge's  Court  eetV  M 
to  preach.  **  I  did  not  preach  fighting  against' 
emment  as  a  Government,"  he  said,  "  outlprta 
fighting  for  religion,  and  when  people  asked  Dei 
Gk>vemment  were  to  be  mixed  up.  then,  1  uiifi^ 
must  fight  with  Government."  Bat  there  is  mw 
thing  more  definite  than  even  thia.  The  Patsa  bmI 
was  oroken  up  in  1864,  but  the  Bengal  Governuri 
of  the  day  discouraged  all  attempts  to  destroy  tfci 
organization  of  which  Patna  was  only  the  cna^ 
The  new  ringleaders  have  established  their  deposi 
Pakour,  a  rauway  station  in  the  extra-regulitknlw 
trict  of  Chota  Nagpore,  where  they  misht  hrioei 
escape  observation,  and  at  Soongghur,  bctwusnu 
and  Monghyr.  Both  these  places  are  connected  bn 
network  of  hospices  and  recruiters  with  the  wbltc 
Bengal  north  of  the  Ganges.  Men  and  moosrat 
passed  on  secretly,  as  they  iiave  been  for  vetrs.  Tke 
state  trials  of  1864  and  1865.  and  the  expeditiou  tf 
1868  and  1868,  seem  only  to  nave  ^ven  a  stimula  k 
the  conspiracy.  There  lies,  at  this  moment,  kM 
R^jmahai  jail,  one  of  the  two  ringleaders^pooooni 
Mundle,  who  has  assumed  the  name  of  IbnJiini' 
well  known  in  the  conspiracy  of  1864— and  hM«tii>- 
lished  the  village  of  Isfampore,  near  the  rulnrfts- 
tian  of  Pakour.  The  head  of  the  Soonyghar  d«?|»: 
is  that  Abdool  Ghunnee,  hide-seller,  who  w  kc- 
retary  to  the  Patna  conspiratora,  and  wsb  by  tl'iffl 
deputed  to  assist  the  recruiting'  depot  at  TluDrfsr. 
Ibrahim  and  Abdool  Ghunnee  liave  for  years  iwn 
receiving crescentaders and  money,  and  passin^tben 
on  to  the  frontier,  exactly  as  Ahmedoolla  did,  w:'*« 
a  larger  scale.  The  papers  already  discovered  refi' 
in  a  somewhat  compromising  manner  to  Mus^uisai 
gentlemen  at  one  time  in  the  confidence  of  the  v^- 
tnorities  in  Calcutta,  and  point  to  MoorahedaW  .' 
an  important  centre  of  treason.  The  conspLv;. 
though  still,  as  it  has  been  all  along,  identified  ^'^ 
the  Wahabees,  or  Islamites  as  they  now  call  ti-f^n 
selves,  is  by  no  means  confincMl  to  them.  Let  > 
give  two  instances.  A  band  of  Mussuhnan  Iczz^ 
suspected  to  be  crescentaders.  on  their  way  t^  :-c 
northwest  lately,  attracted  tne  attention  ot  :f 
police.  Detectives  in  disguise  managed  to  vonc  b* 
secret  out  of  the  leader,  who  was  discovered  tobc* 
perfect  Per^an  and  Arabic  scholar,  and  to  po^«*' 
not  only  a  copy  of  the  Koran  which  be  expouni*'^ 
but  a  series  of  credentials  fh)m  the  Moollas  of  Saiwr: 
cand  and  Bokhara,  and  many  others.  This  Hsji 
Mahomed,  as  ho  called  himself,  is  to  be  ^^fl^ 
from  India  under  the  Foreigners'  Act  of  18^< » '^^ 
is  agun  met  with,  but  it  is  now  impossible  ^^J^^ 
his  Dand,  which  did  not  consist  of  ordinary  W»n»- 
bees.  Again,  there  is  evidence  that  the  Akhoondci 
Swat,  however  much  he  may  oppose  the  WahBoe* 
as  rivals,  is  pledged  to  a  crescentade  apiinst  us. 
The  returning  Wahabees  confess  that  his  great  ir?a- 
ment  is,  that  no  one  can  become  permanent  maj^r 
of  India  unless  he  invades  it  fVom  the  north,  fliws» 
the  infidel  English  sneaked  into  the  conntiy  n»«» 
the  south,  they  will  soon  be  driven  out  It  n  on  kc- 
ord  that  when  Azim  Khan,  the  dispossessed  m^ 
of  Cabul,  was  on  his  way  to  Toorkistan  in  Iw.  ^ 
visited  the  Akhoond,  and,  in  return  for  his  ble5^« 
promised  to  proclaim  a  Jeliad.  He  was  ^<^^^  \ 
expelling  our  representative  from  Cabul.  "."*''',  ^ 
consequence  as  ho  believed  of  that  blc8su»?' 
gamed  the  battle  of  Shekabad,  which  made  tjn 
master  of  Afghanistan,  the  Akhoond  sent  a  mj)'^ 
as  an  envoy  to  Cabul  to  remind  Azim  Khanoi  ^ 
promise.  That  moolla,  in  open  Durbar,  nj^  j 
crescentade  against  the  Englisn ;  Arim  Khw  ^^^ 
his  entreaties,  and  only  the  influence  of  Manpro 
Kufeek  Khan,  with  the  nominal  Ameer,  Aftul  ^°*^ 
silenced  the  fanatics. 

On  November  30th,  the  Calcutta  corre- 
spondent of  the  London  IttMt  reports  con- 
tinued arrests  of  Wahabees  by  the  detectiro 
police  of  Bengal.    He  writes : 
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Some  fifteen  active  propaffaiidiBts  are  now  in  jail  lican  leaden  in  the  administration  of  government  at 

nd  prooeedings  will   not  l>e  taken  against  them  all  times,  and  all  places,  has  been  profligate  to  an 

intil  the  whole  oi^^anization  has  been  carefully  traced  extent  unexampled  m  history ;  and  for  the  hundreds 

0  its  remotest  linuts.    Even  in  Chittagong  a  proda-  of  millions  of  dollars  expended  by  them  since  the 

aation  summoning  the  faithful  to  rise  and  escape  termination  of  the  war.  they  have  nothing  to  show 

he  infidel  was  posted  up  on  the  court  doors ;  but  save  several  States  under  a  militaiy  despotism,  op- 

hc  author  of  it  was  really  an  imbecile.    Still  this  pressive  laws,  usurped  power,  and  a  mutilated  Con- 

(hows  how  deep  the  feeling  on  the  subject  is  in  cer-  stitution ;  that  the  burden  of  taxation,  too  fipievous 

ain  circles  of  Islam.    On  the  other  hand,  a  Moulvie  to  be  borne,  demands  their  removal  from  all  places 

lamed  Abbas  All  has  been  denouncing  the  Waha-  of  trust,  and  a  thorough  course  of  retrenchment  and 

i>ees,  and  warning  the  people  against  contributing  reform. 

Xfvud  the  cresoentade.    It  is  to  be  hoped  that  he        8.  That  we  are  opposed  to  conferring  the  right  of 

trill  continue  his  exhortations.    As  vet  the  search  Buttnae  on  negroes.    We  deny  the  riffht  of  the  Gen- 

of  the  police  has  been  confined  to  tne  districts  of  end  ^vemment  to  interfere  with  the  question  of 

|[alda  and  Bigmahal,  in  which  are  the  /od  of  the  sufiWe  in  any  of  the  States  of  the  Union, 
conspiracy.  9.  That  it  is  the  duty  of  the  United  States  to  pro- 

Tx^T^T  A  vr  A       fni.  4.»       •  jf  J.^.     J.  *®ct  lUl  oltizeus,  whether  native-bom  or  naturalized, 

INDIANA,      ine   conventions   of  tne  two  in  every  right  at  home  and  abroad,  without  regard  to 

political  parties  were  held  early  in  the  year,  the  pretended  claim  of  foreign  nations  to  perpetual 

and  took  the  lead  among  the  States  in  setting  allegiuioe. 


delegates  assembled  on  the  8th  of  tion  which  seeks  to  prohibit  the  peoph 

January,  and  nominated  Thomas  A.  Hendrioks  joyment  of  all  proper  appetites  and  amusements. 

for  Governor,  Alfred  P.  Edgerton  for  Lieuten-  ^^H-  That  we  shall  ever  hold  in  sacred  recollection 

«T<t  a^r„x^^^2  ^^A  -p^nYxAT.  n   TTSoii  ftv,.  Qiiy%i.A  the  dead  who  freely  sacrificed  their  hves  for  the  de- 

ant-povenior,  and  Reuben  0.  Kise  for  Secre-  ^^^^  ^^  ^^    1^^^;^^  Union,  that  the  present  and 

tary  of  State.     Tne  followmg  are  tne  resolu-  future  generations  might  eiyoy  the  rich  inheritance 

tions  whioh   the  convention  adopted  as  the  of  a  form  of  government  Ihat  secures  an  equality  of 

platform  of  the  party :  rights  and  privileges  to  all  the  citizens  thereof;  that 

p*^7,.^  Tu«*  i«L^-^  <-  «««.  -^««„«+«  *^  A«^,^.o  t^o  nation  owes  to  the  surviving  soldiers  and  sailors 

nnffl.  »  ^^^  language  is  not  adequate  to  express  ^  ^^   Union  the  highest  marki  of  praise  and  grati- 

our  abhorrence  and  condemnation  of  the  Ba^calr^  ^^    ^     ^^    greatlacrificea  they  £ade  in  the  kte 

wnstractionpolicgrof  Co^^  w,  and  to  Sose  dUabled  in  the  service  of  the 

lU^P^  consideration  of  justice  and  constitutional  ^nion,  and  the  widows  and  orphan  children  of  those 

ZStT^  '  ^^i""^  n"J*H*^  ^'t  ^^^  ™ri  «^^"«  who  fell  in  battle,  or  died  of  wounds,  or  in  the  mili- 

JS  nf '^'^.r\-'*^  r'k*^TT*^^«^Jf**?r.^^  l^r^^'S-;  taiy  service  of  tl^e  Union,  such  personal  aid  as  will 

WW 'J^'^^^^^^,*^  *^«  ^^^^"^   ^^^^i^^jij^^  *^'  enable  them  to  eiyoy  the  substantial  necessaries  of 

largely  increases  taxation;  a  pohcy  that  requires  a  Sfg                        ^  ' 

Sm.t^  n"^  "™^'  ^T^^5^^  ""^"^^  one  hundred  ^j   rj.^^        recognize  in  the  restoration  measures 

?i^i?.5^^  annually  to  the  expenses  of  the  Gov-  ^^  ^^^  Johnson,  President  of  the  United  States, 


^^.S!^  ?S®  'i  ^t^^  *^®  P!?P^®  ';  ^  ^^'"^  l^^    a  PoUcy  which  wouli  have  ^ven  jp< 
:j:r4^^!Sdl^n™^^^^^  P-Pen:ty  t._the_SUte,an^^^^^^^         the  dark  ^ouds 


>eace,  security,  and 

K^"^  "?^.  ~™P*  ^^J"^"^  ^^I'S^\  ®^"  ^    S^ed  by  the'^dtotivr^e^S^^of ^  RaScaf  Co^^ 
iTi^y  civihzation ;  apolicyvin<Iictively  enacted  r/^^  adootion  of  the  Presidents  poUcy  would. 


P^nnVon^g^SsT^TpSi^wW^^^^^^^  oftaxatior,secur^peacetotheSouth,andprosperity 

^™i??^  *^**  Ameriom  people,  wni  sooner  or  kter  ^3   ^hat  Major-General  Hancock,  by  his  order  at 

^dTnnlm^"  nation^Govermnent  m  one  common  j^^^  Orhmns^instating  the  civil  Wand  dethron- 

??De,S^S?"j2^  ^'  4'  J^  ^^"^^  *J®  unconditional  ^    ^^      ^.^^  despoti^,  has  manifested  the  high- 

S  nJ  !if  ^  ""^  Congress  confemng  exclusive  ^«  ^       ^  ^J  constitutional  liberty,  for  which*he 

&It?r7i^^*  ^SJ'i.fS^Lfi^'  ""'  ""^^  ""^  deserves  the  commendation  of  aU  friends  of  constitu- 

3  U«JtK  ®  ^T"**?  Z^  v^"  f^"'"'*-     '    A'    .^.  tional  government,  and  who  revere  the  noble  profes- 

^^r^^^ofte^^^;^^^^  "n?  l^'rfS^liThl'd^  ?J-  o^a^B,    Liie  the  .reat  and  good  Wosl^^^^^^ 


8Wd  wl„!jl  *l!S;.1f  !??Fii°.H^  effect,  ancf  that  prominent  and  close  in  the  association 

county  nS^  y^'  P™P<>rtion  of  taxation  for  State,     .    ^j^^     ^^     ^^      fellow-dtizens  of  Indiana  stands 

CJ  Ah«?i''P"^-.P^?rJiTS>iS  fl^±fn^,it?  the  name  of  the  Hon.  George  H.  Pendleton,  idonti- 

to^  St.?  kJ  ^^"^^'^  i^^^  ^P^'*'?  ^^^^  ^^Sf^'  fled  with  the  vital  measures  upon  which  our  party 

•n^ounUuwLi^i?^*'  w!.  1?f 'T!  "^ITHa  nn  e^^tcrs  the  canvass  for  1868,  together  with  his  atilitv 

P«>pXk  tit  ^?^i®3?f  ^  ^Y  ^  ^^^^!^  ^"^  ^  a  statesman  and  his  higll  personal  qualities.    All 

^^wY.^^^^^^^  ^e\]^  PJiS«r*V  *^..  these  entitle  him  to  the  commendation  of  the  conven- 

^veramenT  h«r^  ""•  ^"TSf  ^^  ^^  payment  of  the  ^     as  a  true  and  consistent  Democrat,  and  one  who 

6  SrVj^ji  at  the  earhest  practicable  point.  The  Republican  Convention  met  at  Indian- 

,   •  mat  the  xminfit  onA  tnimiitniiH  tariff  laws  nowin      1; av  _  n/Ni.!.  ^r'^*^^ j^g  nominations 

the  State  ticket 
Governor;  William 
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Oambaok,  for  Laeatenfuit-Gtoyemor ;  and  Max  liable  to  uTMt  and  impiuonment  bj  aoj  Ibretgn 

F.  A.  Hoffman  for  Secretary  of  State.    Their  P^JfJ  ^^^  acta  done  or  worfa  spoken  in  thia  oonntry, 

nlatfArm  ftf  nrinrinlM  wm  AmboiliAH  in  fhfl  fnl-  M»dif  BO  aireated  and impnaoned  it  la  the  dotjof  th« 

plaworm  or  principles  was  emocxuea  in  tne  toi-  Government  to  interfere  m  hie  behalU 

lowing  series  of  resolations,  which  were  nnani-  lo.  We  cordially  Mmrove  of  the  ooorae  of  the  B»- 

monsl  J  adopted :  publican  membera  oiGongreas  in  their  ectiTe  aopport 

mv    TT  •     T>      vv           -««   *r  jf                 VI  J  of  the  bill  prohibiting  Auther  contraction  of  the  <sir- 

The  Union  Bepnbh«m  party  of  Indiana,  waanbled  pency,  in  i^ch  they  fidthf  oily  lepreaented  the  wffl 

^  conventoon  at  Indiana^oha  on  the  aoth  day  of  of  tHe  people  of  Indina,  and  thU  <£nT(mtion  expi«« 

February,  1868,  to  oonault  m  reference  to. the  present  their  i£wiVeringo^Bid^ce  in  the  wisdom  and  pitri- 

condition  of  the  country,  make  the  following  declaia-  otiam  of  OUverP.  Morton ;  his  devotion  to  the^ 

tion  of  prmciplCB :                                     hiterests  of  the  nation  during  the  past  six  years  has 

1.  The  congressional  plan  of  reconstruction  waa  endeared  him  to  every  loviS  of  tfnion  and  Uberty, 

made  necessary  by  the  continued  rebelhoua  spint  of  ^^  we  send  greeting  to  him  in  the  Ameiicui  SaJ* 

the  Southern  people,  and  if  they  will  not,  upon  the  i^  assurance  of  om^unqualiiled  indorsement  of  hit 

conditions  prescribed  by  Congress,  become  the  mends  course 

of  the  Union,  it  is  the  duty  of  Congress  to  do  what-  n,  General.U.  8.  Grant  and  the  Hon.  Schuyler 

ever  the  emergency  requires  to  prevent  them  from  Colfiuc  are  the  choice  of  Indiana  for  Prudent  W 

domffharm  as  enemies.  Vice-President  of  the  Umted  States,  and  this  coo- 

a  *•  7>e  «*«Mi?n  ?: V     'tM?.*^      a  ^«~®»  ?J  "*5  vention  hereby  instruct  the  delegates  to  the  National 

South  la  the  result  of  the  rebellion  and  the  oontmued  Convention  to  oast  Uie  vote  of  ^diana  for  these  gen- 

rebellious  spirit  maintained  therem,  and  was  neces-  tiemen. 

sarv  to  secure  the  reconstruction  of  the  Union  and  the  »«          i«xi    i                   •     r  j*                   i 

preservation  of  loyal  men  therein  fkom  a  state  worse  J^^  political  oanvass  in  Indiana^   as  else- 

than  slavery ;  and  the  Question  of  suflhige  in  all  the  where  in  the  country,  was  qmte   Animated, 

loyal  States  belongs  to  tne  people  of  those  States  un-  The  election  for  State  officers  occurred  on  the 

^•I*ml^?,'"'^^''*''*''?'Vil^'S**?f^f^f-    t.    ,^v  woond  Tuesday  of  October,  and  resulted  in 

5.  The  Government  of  the  Umted  Stotes  should  be  ^.u^  ^i,^:^^  ^^  hr^^^A  -n.»v^J  ♦!»/*  i^^^.w^^ 
administered  with  the  strictest  economy  consistent  the  choice  of  Conrad  B^er,  the  Bepublcan 
with  public  safety  and  interest ;  the  revenue  should  canoiaate,  for  (jrovemor,  by  a  migonty  of  nine 
be  so  Ifdd  as  to  give  the  greatest  i>08sible  exemption  hundred  and  sixty-one.  The  whole  vote  was 
to  the  articles  of  primary  necessity,  and  &11  most  842,189 ;  Baker  received  171,675 :  Hendricks, 

JS'Sf  pT^%Sl^  OSI  p^ortlo^'S'Si  l^«l*-  ,  BeP'^nt.tiyes  to  Congress  were 
burden  of  tezation.  chosen,  of  whom  those  from  the  first,  second, 
4.  The  public  debt,  made  necessarv  by  the  rebel-  third,  and  sixth  districts  were  Democrats,  and 
lion,  shouid  be  honestiy  paid,  and  all  bonds  issued  those  from  the  fourth,  fifth,  seyenth,  eighth, 
therefor  should  be  paid  in  legal  tenders,  commonly  ninth,  tenth,  and  eleventh  districts  were  Re- 
called penbadoi,  except  wfiere  by  their  express  pnblicans.  At  the  presidential  election  in 
terms  they  provide  otherwise,  and  paid  m  such  quan-  i^"**^*^*  -^^  «"^  i^x%?a«*wuM€»*  jo»%?v».4v«  «* 
tities  as  will  make  the  circulation  commensurate  with  November,  848,582  votes  were  cast,  of  which 
the  commercial  wante  of  the  country,  and  so  as  to  176,552  were  for  Grant,  and  166,980  for  Sev- 
avoid  too  great  an  inflation  of  the  currency,  and  an  mour,  giving  the  Republican  Board  of  Electors 

""rThe^uSe  wlTn^^iri^traction  of  the  currenc  *  ^^onty  of  9,572. 

sanctioned?/  the  ^tos  XthTDem^tic  i^y°m  ^  "^^^  ^^^  5?^*  ^^  Indiana  on  the  81st  of 
both  Houses  of  Congress,  has  had  a  most  usurious  October  was  $7,195,085.94.  Of  this  over  three 
effect  on  the  industry  and  business  of  the  country,  and  a  quarter  millions  consisted  of  the  rem- 
and it  is  the  duty  of  Congress  to  provide  by  Uw  for  nants  of  a  debt  incurred  for  internal  improve- 

^^e^^TnrL^^^r^rtSL^^  mente  many  years  ago,  and  aAJu^^ 

by  the  businefs  wante  of  the  country.  »  known  as  the  "Butler  Bill "  m   1846  and 

6.  We  are  opposed  to  the  payment  of  any  part  of  1847,  when  five  per  cent,  certificates  of  stock 
the  rebel  debt,  or  to  any  payment  wluAever  for  eman-  were  issued  to  the  creditors  of  the  State.   Over 

cipated  slaves.                            .^  *v    *  •  i     ^  *i,  t^r«e  and  a  half  millions  more  of  the  State 

7.  Of  all  who  were  faithful  amid  the  trials  of  the  j-v^  __.  »a«.,a«««4.«j  u^  „^«  «^«/v««ki^  k^^^^ 
late  wsr,  there  are  none  entitied  to  more  especial  debt  are  represent^  by  non-negotiable  bonds, 
honor  than  the  brave  soldiers  and  seamen,  who  en-  "01^  "7  tne  btate  ocnool-iuno,  for  money  oor- 
dured  the  hardships  of  campugn  and  cruise,  and  im-  rowed  therefrom  to  redeem  a  portion  of  the 
perilled  their  lives  in  the  service  of  the  country ;  the  certificates  issued  in  1846  and  1847.  The  re- 
bounties  and  pensions  provided  by  law  for  these  mainderof  the  public  debt  consiste  of  *210,00a 
brave  defenders  of  the  nation  are  obbgations  never  to  5„"  j  "!!!;  \I"!  k^^-  ;--««^  wT  i  ofti  ♦J.^^^ 
be  forgotten ;  the  widows  and  orphaiS  of  the  gallant  »^  «^  P®"^  ^^^'  oon^  tesued  m  1861,  to  meet 
dead  are  the  wards  of  the  nation— a  sacred  legacy  be-  expenses  connected  with  the  war,  and  ^63,585, 
queathed  to  the  nation*  s  protecting  care.  in  bonds- held  by  the  Yincennes  University. 

8.  The  public  lands  sre  the  property  of  the  people;  The  State  of  Indiana  has  claims  pending 

KrbS'j.^SSl.dlth^'itSS'd'^'lSSJ^a  f^  the  Fedend  GoTernment,  on  .coomit 

actual  settiers.  and,  as  a  substantial  recognition  of  the  o^  expenses  mcurred  m  the  late  war,  to  the 

services  of  Union  officers  and  soldiers  in  the  Ute  civil  amount  of  $3,568,092.80,   and  an  agent  has 

war,  they  should  each  be  allowed  one  hundred  and  been  appointed  to  prosecute  these  daims  at 

'"?^r;!£""l*^®'^'^  #/!*!....       ^    ♦!.     T?  WaBhington— $1,958,917.94  have  been  already 

9.  The  doctrine  of  Great  Bntam  and  other  Euro-  Mr^^^          ▼  »       > 

pean  powers,  that  because  a  man  is  once  a  citizen  he  t    foAh-        j          xv     -^      *  xu     t     •  i  i_ 

IS  always  so,  must  be  resisted  at  every  hazard  by  the  1»  1?67,  under  authority  of  the  Legiaiatore« 

United  States  as  a  relic  of  feudal  times  not  authorized  commissioners  were  appointed  to  hear  and 

by  the  law  of  nations  and  at  war  with  our  national  consider  claims  on  the  State  for  loss  of  pri- 

entitied'J^'bet-te^^^^  2^  ^'T^H^  ^^J^^^  t'  ^T^  "ft 

ship  as  though  they  were  native  bomTand  no  dtizen  command    of  the    Confederate    officer  John 

of  the  United  Stetes,  native  or  naturalized,  must  be  Morgan,  known  as  "  Morgan's  raids.^'    These 
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oommissioners  submitted  a  report  to  the  Got-  seize  the  prisoners,  and,  after  extorting  a  con- 

emor  this  jear,  from  which  it  appears  that  fession  from  them,  hanged  them  without  the 

claims  were  allowed   and   approved  to  the  form  of  a  trial.    Immediately  after  this  ont- 

amoont  of  $418,599.48.     Whether  the  State  rage,  they  published  the  following  prodama- 

will  assiime  the  duty  of  indemnifying  the  citi-  tion : 

zens  for  these  losses,  remains  for  the  Legisla-  ATrxirnoy,  tbixvxb. 

ture  to  determine.  The  attention  of  all  thieveft^  robbers,  aasassinB,  and 

A  law  was  passed  by  the  last  Legislature  ▼•gnuitSj  together  with  their  aiders,  abettors,  and 

(1867)  to  provide  for  a  House  of  Refuge  for  y mMtliiaws,  is  ojUed  to  the  doiw  of  the  Seym^ 

ik         »^,  i'»v»*w    V    «     V  «v  V*      «*  *,    ^  Vigilanoe  Conunittee  last  night.    We  are  determined 

the  correction  and  reformation  oi  juvenile  of-  to  Tollow  this  up  until  all  ofthe  classes  above  named, 

fenders  against  the  law*    The  duty  of  obtain-  whether  imported  or  to  the   *^  manor  bom,*'  are 

ing  a  site  for  this  institution,  and  of  contract-  driven  forever  from  our  midst.    Threats  have  been 

ing  for  the  erection  of  suitable  buildings,  was  nude  of  retoliatlon  in  case  we  should  resort  to  capit^ 

aoa;<««i^  4^^  41%^ n^»<^,«A.  ^-^A  ^in»:n/.  4\i2^^^'m  punishment.    In  answer,  we  say:  *^ Should  one  of 

Msiped  to  the  Governor,  and,  durmg  the  year  ^^  committee  be  harmed,  or  a  dollar's  worth  of 

1007,  one  nnnorea  ana  twenty-one  acres  of  property  of  any  honest  man  be  destroyed,  by  persons 

land  were  purchased  near  Plainfield  for  the  unlmown,  we  will  twin^  hy  the  ntch,  mitil  they  be 

pnrpose,  and  about  ^0,000  expended  in  im-  dead,  every  thieving  character  we  can  lay  our  hands 

proven^ents  thereon.    The  institution  h^be^^^  ;«^\iSffitV^SSlL"cri^^^^^^ 

m  operation  one  year,  at  a  cost  of  $20,000.  applies  not  only  to  sSymour,  but  along  the  line  of 

The  subject  of  prisons  and  prison  disciplme  is  the  two  roads,  and  wherever  our  organization  exists. 

one  that  occupies  much  attention,  and  separate  law  and  order  musi  prevail. 

Houses  of  Correction  for  females  are  contem-       ^  .     By  order  of  THE  COMMITTEE, 

pj^l^  fimoiiB,  Ihdiaha,  July  81, 1868. 

Among  the  benevolent  institutions  under  the       In  October  four  more  of  the  railroad  rob- 

care  of  the  State  is  l^e  Soldiers'  and  Seamen's  bers  were  arrested  in  Canada,  and  brought  to 

Home,  near  Knightstown,  which  was  original-  New  Albany,  and  there  lodged  in  jail.    On  the 

\j  established   by  private  enterprise  and  be-  night  of  the  12th  of  December,  the  Seymour 

nevolence,  and  adopted  by  the  Legislature  in  Vigilance  Committee,  to  the  number  of  seventy- 

1867.    Since  it  was  founded,  this  institution  five  armed  men,  disguised  in  red  masks,  en- 

bas  afforded  relief  and  temporary  subsistence  tered  the  city  of  New  Albany,  and  took  the 

to  four  hundred  men  who  were  disabled  in  the  keys  of  the  jful  fVom  the  possession  of  the 

late  war;  and  one  hundred  and  forty-eight  sheriff,  and  proceeded  to  execute  summary 

still  eiyoy  its  advantages.    A  substantiiU  brick  punishment  upon  their  victims,  by  han^g 

edifice  has  been  built  for  the  Home,  while  the  them  in  the  corridors  of  the  Jail. 
old  buildings  are  used  for  an  orphans'  depart-       The  Legislature  of  1869  met  on  the  6th 

ment,  in  which  are  gathered  eighty-six  children  of  January.     Its   composition   was   as   fol- 

of  deceased  soldiers.  lows:   Senate— Republicans,  88;   Democrats, 

Bjreasonof  some  defect  in  the  laws  regulat-  17.    House  of  Representatives — ^Republicans, 

ing  criminal  proceedings,  a  feeling  is  quite  prev-  57 ;  Democrats,  48. 

alent  iu  the  State  that  the  processes  of  law  INDIAN  WAR.  The  efforts  which  were 
are  neither  prompt  nor  sure  for  the  punish-  made  by  the  Peace  Commissioners  in  1867  to 
ment  of  crime,  ft  is  easy,  by  means  of  affi-  conclude  treaties  with  the  Indian  tribes  of  the 
davits,  true  or  false,  to  obtain  numerous  con-  Western  plains  were  resumed  and  continued 
tinnanoes  and  changes  of  venue,  thus  occasion-  through  the  spring  and  summer  of  1868.  The 
ing  great  delay,  and  begetting  distrust  in  the  three  treaties  made  in  1867  with  the  Arrapa- 
administration  of  the  penal  laws.  The  conse-  hoes,  Cheyennes,  Eiowas.  Camanches,  and 
qnence  has  been,  that  resort  to  ** Lynch  law"  Apaches,  at  Medicine  Lodge^  were  formally 
£as  attained  an  alarming  frequency  in  the  ratified  and  proclaimed  on  the  part  of  the  Gov- 
State.  A  remarkable  instance  of  the  kind  emment  of  the  United  States ;  but  those  made 
occurred  this  year  in  the  case  of  several  rob-  with  the  Pottowattomies.  Sacs,  Foxes,  and 
bers  of  Express  cars  on  the  railroads  in  the  other  tribes  m  Kansas,  with  the  view  of  remov- 
State.  A  gang  of  these  desperadoes  had  oper-  ing  them  to  the  reservations  south  of  that  State, 
ated  for  many  months  in  uie  southern  conn-  have  not  been  finally  acted  on  by  the  Senate, 
ties,  and  on  the  22d  of  May  an  extensive  rob-  A  treaty  was  concluded  on  the  2d  of  March, 
bery  was  committed  on  the  JeffersonviUe  road,  at  Washington,  by  Commissioner  Taylor  and 
Qpou  a  car  belonging  to  Adamses  Express  Com-  the  Governor  of  Colorado,  with  the  several 
pany.  Though  tiie  perpetrators  of  the  rob-  bands  of  the  XJte  Indians,  the  object  of  which 
Wy  were  soon  after  arrested,  and  kept  for  was  the  removal  of  those  savages  from  the  set- 
several  weeks  in  custody  in  the  city  of  Oincin-  tied  portion^  of  New  Mexico  and  Colorado  to  a 
luiti,  Ohio,  on  the  20th  of  July  they  were  large  reservation  in  the  latter  Territory,  and 
put  on  board  a  train  of  cars  to  be  t^en  to  the  the  establishment  of  two  agencies  among  them 
county  of  Jackson,  in  Indiana,  for  trial.  An  on  that  reservation.  In  May,  treaties  were 
ftnned  body  of  the  so-called  vigilance  Com-  concluded  by  the  Peace  Commissioner  with 
mittee  of  Seymour,  Indiana,  lay  in  wait  for  the  the  6rul6,  Sioux,  Crows,  northern  Arrapahoes, 
tr^  and  stopped  the  cars  by  hoisting  a  red  and  Cheyennes,  and  the  Ogallalla  Sioux.  These 
signal  on  the  road.    They  then  proceeded  to  were  followed   by  similar  compacts  in  the 
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month  of  Jane  with  the  OsagesL  Chippewaa,  gardiog  the  di^Msal  to  be  madeof  theTariou 

and  Xavajoee;  so  that  nearlj  all  the  tribes  tribes,  that  it  is  given  here  in  fiill : 

hadf  before  niidaiunmer,  signed  written  agree-  .  ^^„^^  Ordan  So  M. 

ments  which  bonnd  them  to  keep  peace  with     „       ,     ^  ^^ '  ^  ' w._    _   , 

the  subjects  and  anthonties  of  the  United  '^"^^         g,  ^o^^  H^^  ^^^  ig^  18«8.    f 

States.  Certain  duties  connecied  with  Indiui  diflbmse- 

The  principal  object  of  these  treaties  with  ments  haring  been  deTolved  upon  the  laeuteoant- 

the  Indians  has  been  to  induce  them  to  forbear  General  camnmnding,  by  law,  in  connection  with  his 

from  dl«tt«k.  upon  the pen«B.andprop«1^  ^^23^4 hi^;;^th*SS  .SS^^^ 

of  the  whites,  and  to  suffer  themselves  to  be  est*  of  the  frontier,  the  fottowing  oiden  are  made: 

removed  to  reservations  of  land  secured  to  their  l.  Commanders  of  departments,  districfea,  and  posts, 

exclusive  use  and  occupation  by  the  Grovem-  chaiged  with  the  peace  and  police  of  the  frontier, 

ment  of  the  United  States.    The  Government  ^.  J**^**™?  themselves  »o  fer  the  agents  of  the 


tion  and  civilization,  providing  for  their  snb-  all  matters  requiring  their  notice.  No  supplies  or 
sistence  until  they  shall  be  able  by  their  own  presenu  of  any  sort  will  be  made  by  mUitaiy  corn- 
industry  to  provide  for  themselves.  Agricul-  nian^rs  to  Inaians  outside  of  then-  reserration*, «- 
umui»t.i  J   w  |7»x/T>^x«  .V*  ux>^u»«at^.     .l*^    ^  ^     ^^^  Bpccial  scmces  rendered,  unless  the  Indues 

tural  implements,  seed,  cattle,  mechanical  tools,  be  actaal^^  in  distress,  and  «»  n>trf«  to  their  pnqw 

etc.,  are  among  the  articles  to  be  supplied  them  homes. 

through   the  agents  of  the   Grovemment,  the  When  Indians  are  on  reservation  with  drilian 

hope  of  the  Government  being  to  reduce  them  •^^'^  actuallv  present  with  them,  no  interferenaa 

:«  ♦;«»«  frv  ♦k-a  ^^^A\¥\r.^  ^P  aT^a..  ^-^a  i«a.^<.  will  be  made,  but  military  commanders  may  note  any 

in  time  to  the  condition  of  armera,  and  herds-  i^^  ^^  ii^gularities  on  the  part  of  sai^  Indisi^ 

men,  and  mechanics,  in  wnicb  they  may  be  or  their  agents,  and  will  leport  the  same  for  the  in- 
able  to  maintain  themselves  in  the  pursuits  of  formation  of  the  Govermnent. 
peace.  The  two  principal  reservations  upon  2.  The  following  district  of  country  is  set  aside  for 
which  it  is  proposed  to  gather  them  are,  the  ^«  exdusive  use  of  the  Sioux  nation  of  Indians,  m^: 
.^^^»  -^^^u  ^f  ♦i.A  a^^il^  *v*  ■Kr«v«««i,«  -«^  Bounded  east  by  the  Missouri  Biver,  south  by  the 
region  north  of  the  State  of  Nebraska,  and  g^^  ^^  Nebraska,  west  by  the  one  hundred  snd 

west  of  the  Missouri  Biver,  and  a  wide  tract  fourth  meridian  of  longitude  west  from  Greenwich. 
west  of  the  State  of  Arkansas,  and  south  of  and  north  by  the  forty-sixth  {parallel  of  latitude,  and 
Kansas.  The  Osages,  by  their  treaty  of  May  ^^'^  constitute  a  militanr  district  under  the  command 
27th,  agreed  to  sell  8,000,000  acres  of  land  in  of  Brevet  Migor-Gene^W.  S.  Harney,  United  State 
xi!  ai.  X  jfv^  i» '  Xi  fl AA  AAA  r  X  T  Army,  who  will  have  the  supervision  and  control  oi 
tneStateoiKansasfor  f  1,600,000  to  the  Leav-  the  Sioux,  and  of  ali  issues  and  disbursements  to 
en  worth,  Lawrence,  and  Ghilveston  Railroad  them,  snbjectonlyto  the  authority  of  the  Lieutenant- 
Company,  and  promised  to  remove  to  the  In-  General  commanding ;  but,  in  matters  affectimr  the 
dian  country  south  of  Kansas.  ^B^^  Stetes  tooops  stationed  in  said  district  he 
n«^  ^««««  ^^  ^rv*»,>i«:«4.  «r;4.i>  ♦i.^v  xr^^i.^-.^  will  be  subject  to  the  department  commander,  Bw- 
One  cause  of  complamt  with  the  Northern  ^^t  Miyor-General  A.  H.  IPeny. 

Indians,  in  1867,  had  been  the  establishment  s.  In  like  manner  the  country  bounded  east  by 

of  the  river  route  to  Montana  through  the  the  State  of  Arkansas,  south  by  Texas,  north  bV 

best  hunting-grounds  of  the  Sioux,  in  violation  Kansas,  and  west  by  the  one  hundredth  meridian  of 

of  an  old  treaty,  which  they  claimed  had  guar-  i^T,i?i^,^  nV^'^fr  w^^ 

-     J  .,    ,       •".       J.     i.-L         If                 A      ±1  exclusive  use  of  the  Uheyennes,  ArrapanoeB,  JtiowiM, 

anteed  that  region  to  them   forever.     As  the  an^  Comanohes,  and  such  other  bands  as  are  now  or 

construction  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  to  mav  hereafter  be  therein  located  by  proper  outhoritT, 

the  west  of  the  Black  Hills  opened  a  better  sn<I  will  constitute  a  military  district,  under  com- 

line  of  travel  to  Montana  on  that  side  of  the  ^^^  <>/  Brevet  M^or-General  W.  B.  Hazen,  United 

mountains,  the  wishes  of  the  Indians  were  Kfiffiuls'r^^^^^ 

complied  with,  and,  on  the  2a  of  Maron,  Uen-  subject  only  to  the  authority  of  the  Lieutbnant-Gen- 

_^-i  i-i       X                  J         i»      1       i_i               XL-  ,t       ,   .  ,         ..        v«.   ..      thetroops 

department 


troops  and  stores  from  that  region.  mwi^  olaSX  ©rNeTkwri^rin  'idditlon  'tHis 

The  muitary  Division  of  the  Missouri  re-  proper  military  duties,  is  chaxged  with  all  disburse- 

mained  unchanged,  under  the  command  of  Gen-  ments  affecting  the  Navdoes. 

eral  Slierman.    It  embraced  substantially  the  ,  5*  ?revet  Miyor  R.  S.  Lamotte,  18th  United  Stated 

Ao.,«»f«^  «r«^*  ^4?  +i»«  vf;a<i:ca;*NTx;  p;^/^*  ^^  ♦k^  Infantry,  commanding  Fort  Ellis,  m  addition  to  his 

country  west  of  the  Mississippi  River  to  the  proper  iJiilitaiy  duties,  is  chaigek  with  makiui?  all 

Rooky  Mountains,  and  was  divided  mto   the  disbursements  affecting  the  Crows, 

three  Departments  of  Missouri,  Platte,  and  Da-  6.  Brevet  Major-General  C.  G.  Auger,  oommandin,? 

cotah,  commanded  respectively  by  Generals  P.  Department  of  the  Platte,  is  charged  with  making 

H.  Sheridan,  G.  0.  Auger,  and  A.  H.  Terry.  a„Vlrindred'^bes  *^^^  *^*  Shoshones,  Snakes, 

The  duty  of  conducting  the  Indians  to  their  \  Eac™of  said 'officers  may  select,  and,  with  the 

reservations  and  disbursing  the  funds  appro-  consent  of  the  department  commander,  may  detail 

priated  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  them  in  an  officer  to  act  under  him  as  a  disbursmg  officer, 

their  new  life  devolved  on  General  Sherman  ""^ho  shall  receive  the  extra  compensation  due  an 

and  his  subordmates.    The  order  of  General  S'^^PIi^o^^'iri^Ib^laSyn^r^^d^o:.' 

Sherman  directing  the  mode  of  acoomplishmg  of  the  Indian  appropriation  fund ;  which  officer  shall 

this  object  contains  so  much  information  re-  have  charge  of  all  moneys,  prop^ty,  stores,  etc.,  for 
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the  use  of  the  Indians,  aad  shall  make  the  same  re-  but  too  ready  to  make.     Attacks  upon  travel- 

VOT^^dntwmB  to  these  headquarters  as  are  pre-  Iq^  and  settiements  became  more  frequent  in 

S.^^.?^t.*^eS*JL^^T^^^^^  2:  S:^T?S  '^'J^-^\f  ^-^?h.  ^d  outrages'of  the 

Liiutenant-Oeneral  will  cause  to  be  placed  to  their  most  nomble  description  were  perpetrated. 

credit,  at  some  convenient  public  depository,  the  It  is  not  easy  to  trace  the  immediate  cause  of 

proportion   of  the  appropriation  allotted  to  their  any  single  hostile  outbreak.    To  use  the  Ian- 

aijency ;  and  in  no  event  or  under  no  droumstanoes  frnfurfi  nf  apnAml   ah«rmii.n  •   "  Tt  htm  nlwava 

will  iiy  purchases,  contracts,  or  empagemenU  be  ?^^.ffi     u*Ai         ™!? '           *  ♦     always 

made  in  excess  of  tlie  actual  ioney  thui  subject  to  ^^^,  difficult  to  discover  the  exact  truth  con- 

their  credit.   All  checks  and  vouchers  must  have  the  cemmg  the  cause  of  a  rupture  with  any  In- 

siiHiatare  of  the  disbursing  officer,  countersigned  by  dians.     They  never  give  notice  beforehand  of 

hifiprmcipal.                   .  ^    , .  -      *  i.    ^     ^,  a  warlike  intention,  and  the  first  notice  comes 

8  Purcbases  will  ^nsist  chiefly  of  beef  cattie,  ^      ^  j    ^^      ^^  j            j^         ^              ^ 

meat,  grain,  and  bread,  sugar  and  coffee  only  m  ex-  r,      ,           i      a  irv^  *i»"^co  "»j^  uvuo  luuwu 

ceptional  cases ;  clothing  for  the  old  and  young,  of  Dloody  work.    All  intercourse  then  necessarily 

materials  suited  to  their  condition;  and  of  seed,  and  ceases,  and  the  original  cause  soon  becomes 

airricultural  tools  for  cultivation.    The  chief  quarter-  buried  in  after-events." 

masters  and  oommisswies  at  Chicago.  St.  LouU,  paring  the  months  of  August  and  Septem- 
Omaha,and  Leavenworth  will  purchase,  on  the  re-  i^^.  T«^f««  ^»^.»n.»a  ;«  v.n^^o  -«j  n^il-«^^ 
quisition  of  the  officer  charged  iHth  these  issues,  on  ^®r,  Indian  outrages  m  Kansas  and  Colorado 
being  supplied  with  the  necessary  funds  or  credits,  were  Of  almost  daily  occurrence.  Houses  were 
As  far  as  possible,  consistent  with  due  economy,  pur-  attacked  and  burned,  men  slaughtered,  women 
chases  by  the  disbursing  officer  will  be  made  at  the  ruthlessly  outraged  and  murdered,  children 
l^lace  of  consumption,  and  commanding  officers  of  ^^  ^^  captive,  and  flocks  and  herds 
dopartments  may  allow  the  officers  charged  with  ,  .  ^*  »«  **  A  ^^i:  '«j^v  i>  a  -T  "y^" 
these  duties  to  purchase  of  their  depot  and  post  <w^ven  away.  Un  the  27tn  of  August,  acting- 
commissaries  ancf  quartermasters  any  article  of  food  Governor  Hall  of  Colorado  telegraphed  to  the 
and  com,  clothing,  harness,  condemned  wagons,  military  headquarters  in  these  words:  "The 
horses,  mules,^  and  oxen,  that  may  be  on  hand  in  Arrapahoes  are  kiUing  settlers  and  destroying 
eioess,  or  which  may  have  been  condemned  hy  a  -.«-^ir,„  ;«  «ii  ^:««^*:^Jf„  t?««  n^A'i^  »«i^^'L:„^ 
board  of  survey,  or  Jl  inspector,  at  the  cost  to  Gfov-  ranches  maU  directions.  For  God  s  sake  give 
ermnent  at  the  place  of  deliveiV,  or  at  a  valuation  Di®  autnonty  to  take  soldiers  from  J?  ort  Key- 
fixed  hj  the  board  of  survey  or  by  the  inspector.  nolds !     The  people  are  arming,  and  will  not 

9.  Issues  to  Indians  will  be  made,  when  practicable,  be  restrained."     On  the  7th  of  September,  the 

auL^JSTh^J^^L^^^^^^     ''l!^!LAi^r^^l  H  on.  Schuyler  Colfax  telegraphed  from  Denver : 

at  toe  camp,  but  always  must  be  witnessed  by  some  u-rr    x*i     r  j*         i.         \.            i.  -i  •          •      t 

army  officer  of  rank  not  below  captain,  according  to  "Hostile   Indians  have  been   striking  simul- 

»ectioD  two,  act  of  Conffress  approved  July  27. 1868 ;  taneously  at  isolated  settlements  of  Colorado 

ft&d  all  issues  wiU  coniOTm  as  near  as  possible  with  for  a  circuit  of  over  200  miles.     Men,  women, 

thetermsof  the  tawaties  made  by  the  Indian  Peace  and  children  have  been   killed    and  scalped 

teilfe  J^thed^"^**  "  '"''•  ~P'~  °'  daily  and  hnndrede  of  thousands  of  dolW 

10.  When  pointo  arise  not  covered  by  these  orders,  worth  of  property  stolen.  These  atrocities 
^1  officers  wul  be  ^vemed  by  the  arm;^  regulations,  have  been  mainly  near  the  three  great  lines  of 
imd  these  orders  will  expire  with  the  existing  appro-  travel  from  this  focal  point." 

S^'i!i^^^,V  "^^"^^    *'  ^®?n'  JT^®?'  ^Z*"*  aT  These  occurrences  were  chiefly  in  the  Mili- 
^  ordered,  all  accounts  will  be  closed,  and  the  x„,„  ■n«««,*^««^  ^f  ♦t*^  \iu«^t,^    «,ui.:^  ♦i,^ 
officers  hereii  named  will  resume  their  proper  army  ^^  Department  of  the  Missouri,  within  the 
daties  and  stations.  command  of  General  Sherdian,  and  the  out- 
By  order  of  Lieutenant-Gen*  1 W.  T.  SHERMAN.  rages  had  been,  for  the  most  part,  committed  by 
W.  A.  Nichols,  Assistant  Adjutant-General.  the  Oheyennes,  Arrapahoes,  Camanches,  and 
Notwithstanding  these  movements  for  the  Kiowas.    Along  the  nne  of  the  Union  Pacific 
establiahment  of  peaceful  relations  with  the  Railroad,  and  the  Denver  stage  route,  the  posts 
Indian  tribes,  numerous  outrages  were  com-  of  Fort  Harker,  Hays,  and  Wallace,  and  the 
nutted  from  time  to  time  all   through    the  outpost  of  Cedar  Point,  were  established  in 
spring  and  summer.    Those  in  the  early  part  1867,  as  well  as  Forts  Lamed,  Dodge,  Lyon, 
of  the  year  consisted  chiefly  of  an  occasional  and  Keynolds,  on  the  line  of  the  Arkansas  to 
attack  on  a  stray  party  of  travellers  or  a  lonely  New  Mexico.    At  these  various  posts  General 
outpost,  and  resulted  in  the  scalping  of  one  or  Sheridan  had  a  force  of  1,200  cavalry  and  1,400 
two  persons  and  the  driving  off  of  all  the  cattle  infantry.    After  distributing"  the  troops  abso- 
^<i  norses  which  could  be  found.    The  Indians  lutely  necessary  for  the  protection  of  important 
were  sullen  and  discontented,  hardly  ever  satis-  interests  at  various  points,  he  had  only  800 
ned  with  the  stipulations  which  they  had  made  men  available  for  any  active  operations  against 
With  the  agents  of  the  Government,  and  con-  the  Indians,  wlio  were  able  at  any  time  to  put 
tinnally  exasperated  by  delays  in   receiving  into  the  field  about  6,000  warriors  well  mount- 
stores  and   supplies    which    were    promised  ed  and  equipped.    With  this  inadequate  force 
them;  and,  while  the  savages  were  in  this  General  Sheridan  determined  to  commence  a 
j?ood,  white  settlers  continued  to  push  the  vigorous  campagn  for  the  castigation  of  the 
limits  of  their  settlements  into  their  hunting-  tribes  which  had  been  guilty  of  the  terrible 
grounds,  to  search  for  gold  in  regions  beyond  outrages  of  the  summer. 
jiie  protection  of  civilized  authorities,  and  to  Troops  were  kept  on  the  alert  along  the  line 
jjy  out  Imes  of  travel  and  communication  of  travel  across  the  State  of  Kansas  into  Colo- 
jQTongh  the  wilderness,  giving  constant  op-  rado  territory,  and  a  company  of  scouts  under 
portnnity  for  attacks  which  the  Indians  were  Colonel  G.  A.  Forsyth  were  sent  out  to  watch 
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the  direction  of  the  trails.    The  first  important  They  had  ruled  the  village.    Thej  begged  fot 

engagement  of  the  campaign  took  place  at  Ar-  peace  and  permission  for  their  people  to  come 

rickarey  Fork  on  the  17th  of  September,  when  in,  asldng  no  terms,  bnt  for  a  paper  to  protect 

Oolonel  Forsyth  and  his  company  of  scouts  them  from  the  operations  of  our  troops  while 

were  attacked  by  about  700  Indians.    A  very  &n  route.    They  report  the  tribes  m  moonuog 

lively  fight  occurred,  resulting  in  the  defeat  of  for  their  losses,  tneir  people  starving,  their 

the  Indians,  with  a  loss  of  t]iirty-fiye  killed  and  dogs  aU  eaten  up,  and  no  buffalo." 
many  wounded.    Colonel  Forsyth  was  twice        The  number  of  Indians  in  the  United  State? 

wounded,  and  Lieutenant  Frederick  H.  Beecher  in  1868,  exclusive  of  the  inhabitants  of  AksU 

was  killed,  while  four  scouts  were  killed  and  was  800,000,  and  they  are  said  to  be  decrefla&f 

fifteen  wounded.    This  little  band  maintained  rapidly  from  year  to  year.    The  policy  of  the 

their  position  for  several  days,  subsisting  on  Gk>vemment  of  the  United  States  in  deaUng 

horse-flesh,  until  relieved  from  their  perQous  with  the  Indians  is  denounced  on  all  sides  as 

situation  by  succors  from  Fort  Wallace.  mistaken  in  principle  and   inefficient  in  its 

After  this  affair  troops  were  sent  to  the  field  operation.  The  suggestions  most  worthy  of 
of  action  from  other  departments,  the  services  notice  are  those  of  Grenerals  Sheridan  a&d 
of  volunteer  companies  from  the  State  of  Sherman.  The  former  of  these  distingmfihed 
Kansas  were  accepted,  and  operations  against  officers  says:  **  The  Indian  history  of  this  com- 
the  Indians  were  prosecuted  with  all  the  vigor  try  for  the  last  three  hundred  years  shows  tbi* 
which  the  nature  of  frontier  warfare  and  the  of  all  the  great  nations  of  Indians  only  the  rein- 
small  force  at  the  disposal  of  the  commanding  nants  have  been  saved.  The  same  fate  awaits 
general  would  allow.  Skirmishes  took  place  those  now  hostile,  and  the  best  way  for  the 
wherever  the  scouts  fell  in  with  bands  of  sav-  Government  is  to  now  make  them  poor  hj  the 
ages,  but  it  was  difficult  to  bring  them  to  a  destruction  of  their  stock,  and  then  settle  them 
fair  engagement.  On  the  18th  of  October  Gen-  on  the  lands  allotted  to  them.  The  motiTe  of 
eral  £.  A.  Carr,  while  following  a  trail  which  the  Peace  Oommission  was  humane;  but  there 
had  been  reported  near  Beaver  Greek,  was  at-  was  an  error  of  judgment  in  making  peace 
tacked  by  400  Indians,  but,  after  a  brisk  en-  with  these  Indians  last  falL  They  should  hare 
counter  of  six  hours^  succeeded  in  repulsing  been  punished  and  made  to  give  up  the  plunder 
them  after  killing  nme  and  wounding  many  captured  and  which  they  now  hold,  and,  after 
more.  properly  submitting  to  the  military,  and  dis- 

Hostile  Indians  were  constantly  pursued  in  gorging  their  plunder,  they  could  have  been 
all  directions,  and  insignificant  skirmishes  were  turned  over  to  the  civil  agents.  This  error  bas 
matters  of  fi-equent  occurrence,  but  on  the  given  many  more  victims  to  savage  ferocitv. 
27th  of  November  a  fight  took  place  on  the  ^^  The  present  system  of  dealing  with  the  In- 
Washita,  which  almost  arose  to  the  dignity  of  dians,  I  think,  is  an  error.  There  are  too  maor 
a  battle.  General  Oustar  had  been  sent  to  the  fingers  in  the  pie,  too  many  ends  to  be  snbaerred, 
south  with  eleven  companies  in  search  of  hos-  and  too  much  money  to  be  made,  and  it  is  the 
tile  Indians,  and  fell  in  with  a  treul  of  a  band  interest  of  the  nation  and  of  humanity  ti  pot 
of  Oheyennes,  under  their  chie^  Black  KetUe.  an  end  to  this  inhuman  farce.  The  Peaoe  Corn- 
Following  this,  the  little  army  soon  came  upon  mission  and  the  Indian  Department,  and  the 
the  camp  of  the  Oheyennes,  consisting  of  fifty-  military  and  the  Indians  make  a  '  baU^  team.' 
one  lodges,  and  immediately  made  an  attack  The  public  Treasury  is  depleted  and  innocent 
upon  it.  After  a  desperate  struggle,  the  village  people  murdered  in  the  quadrangular  manage- 
was  taken  and  destroyed.  Black  Kettle  and  ment,  in  which  the  public  Treasury  and  the  on- 
about  one  hundred  and  forty  of  his  Warriors  armed  settlers  are  the  greatest  sufferers.  There 
were  killed,  and  the  whole  stock  of  arms,  am-  should  be  only  one  head  in  the  govemment  of 
munition,  and  robes,  together  with  fifty-three  Indians ;  now  they  look  to  the  Peace  Gommii^ 
women  and  children,  were  captured.  sion,  then  to  the  Indian  Department,  both  ot 

Another  vigorous  blow  was  struck  on  Ghrist-  which  are  expensive  institutions,  withoat  anj 
mas-day  by  the  destruction  of  a  Oamanche  vil-  system  or  adequate  machinery,  to  make  gooa 
lage  by  Oolonel  £jrans*s  command.  This,  said  their  promises.  Then  the  Indian  falls  back 
General  Sheridan,  "gives  the  final  blow  to  the  on  the  military,  which  is  the  only  reliable  re- 
backbone  of  the  Indian  rebellion. ^^  At  the  sort  in  case  he  becomes  pinched  from  hunger. 
dose  of  the  year,  the  stern  dealing  of  General  "  I  respectfully  recommend,  in  view  of  what  I 
Sheridan,  with  all  bands  of  Indians  which  he  have  seen  since  I  came  in  command  of  this  de- 
believed  to  be  guilty  of  outrages  against  the  partment,  and  from  a  long  experience  with  Id- 
whites,  seemed  likely  to  put  an  end  to  such  dians  heretofore,  that  the  Indian  Department 
atrocities,  and  to  induce  the  Indian  tribes  to  be  transferred  to  the  War  Department,  and  that 
settle  peaceably  on  their  reservations.  In  a  the  Lieutenant-General,  as  the  conunon  snpe- 
letter  written  January  1, 1869,  General  Sheri-  rior,  have  sole  and  entire  charge  of  the  Indians  i 
den  says:  "At  twelve  o'clock  on  the  night  of  that  each  department  commander  and  theoi- 
the  81st  of  December,  a  delegation  of  the  chief  ficers  under  him  have  the  sole  and  entire  char^ 
fighting-men  of  the  Arrapahoes  and  Oheyennes,  of  the  Indians  in  his  department  There  will 
twenty-one  in  all,  arrived  at  this  place  on  foot,  then  be  no  *  balky  team,'  no  additional  ex- 
their  animals  not  being  able  to  carry  them,  pense  in  salaries,  and  a  just  accountability  in  ttie 
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disbursement  of  the  Indian  appropriations.  The  finest  efforts  in  the  Honse  was  a  defence  of  Mr. 
maohinerj  necessary  to  support  the  army  can,  Clay's  "Tariff  of  1842."  In  1862,  President 
without  additional  expense,  supply  the  In-  illlmore  appointed  him  minister  to  the  court 
di^s."  of  St.  James,  as  successor  to  Hon.  Abbott  Law- 
General  Sherman  is  also  quite  earnest  in  the  rence ;  he  held  the  position  about  a  year,  when 
recommendation  that  the  charge  of  Indian  af-  he  was  succeeded  oy  Mr.  Buchanan^  the  ap- 
&irs  be  transferred  to  the  War  Department.  pointee  of  President  Pierce.  After  his  return, 
The  Peace  Commissioners  held  a  meeting  at  Mr.  Ingersoll  retired  to  private  Ufe  and  to 
Chicago  in  October,  and  the  results  of  their  ex-  literary  pursuits,  of  which  he  was  very  fond, 
perience  and  deliberations  were  summed  up  He  was  a  devoted  friend  of  the  Union,  and, 
in  the  following  resolutions  then  adopted:  when    the   war   was    inaugurated,   he   pre- 

Rmlved,  That  this  CommiBsion  reoommend  to  the  P""^  ^  able  essay  worthy  of  the  vigor  and 

President  of  the  United  States  and  Congress  that  ftOl  eloquence  of  his  early  manhood,  with  the  title, 

provision  be  at  once  made  to  feed,  clothe,  and  pro-  *'  Secession :  a  FoUy  and  a  Crime."    His  cour- 

tect  the  Indians  of  the  Crow,  Blackfeet,  Pegau,  Oros  teous  and  polished  manners,  his  elegant  scholar- 

Ventres,  Sioux,  Poncas,  Cheyenne,  Arrapahoe,  Apa.  ghip  ^nd  his  kindliness  and  gentleness  of  dis- 

che,  Kiowa,  and  Camanohe  nations  of  Indians,  who  -.^L^^  -^^a^  i.:«,  <>»  ^l^4^4^  ^f  ^^n^—i  r.^^^^ 

now  have  Ibcated,  or  may  hefeaftcr  locate  pennalient.  position,  made  him  an  ohject  of  general  esteem 

\j  on  the  respective  agricultural  reservations.  ui  his  native  city.     1  he  dignity  of  D,  O.  L.  was 

Bmhed^  That  the  treaties  of  said  tribes  with  the  conferred  on  him  by  Oxford  Univernty. 

United  States,  whether  ratified  or  not,  should  be  con-  IOWA.     The  State  of  Iowa  has  an  area  of 

£;;^.f\^Stnrno'^  'i^.!TZjX:^  ««..««  WT  '»il«S*i"e:te"<?'»  <>{  wMoh  com. 

have  their  lv>meB  upon  agricultural  reservations  de-  P"8®  «  fertile  expanse  of  rolling  praine,  nsmg 

scribed  in  thdr  respective  treaties,  but  no  others.  m  the  northern  part  of  the  State  to  a  general 

Beaolwdy  Thai,  in  the  opinion  of  this  Commission,  level  1,400  feet  above  that  of  the  sea.    The 

the  time  has  come  when  the  Government  should  cease  |rrowth  of  the  State  since  it  was  admitted  into 

ogniie  them  as  such  by  existing  treaties,  and  by  amount  of  wheat  raised  m  the  State,  m  1868, 

treaties  made,  bat  not  ^et  ratified :  that  hereafter  all  was  90,000,000  bushels,  or  more  than  twice  as 

IndiaDs  Rhoi^d  be  considered  and  held  to  be  individ-  much  as  was  grown  in  the  year  1868.    The 

£1nd1rhil^1t^*ro^eSriM'^^  numher  of  pounds  of  wool  produced  has  in- 

tiXiTtnd  that  they  sh^T  ?e~^litle4  to  the  creased  fourfoldin  the  same  period,  Mjd  three 

same  protection  fkx)m  said  laws  as  other  persons  ow-  times  as  much  mut  was  raised  m  the  State  last 

iogalfegiance  to  the  Government  enjoy.  year  as  was  produced  five  years  ago.    The  pop- 

fiMoteed,  That  tOie  recent  outrMjes  and  depredations  ulation  of  the  State  was  estimated,  in  1868,  at 

KS^nt^^^ro^ttsf  SU^^^^  i-rri^l  ^^^'  '"^J"^"^"'  '''  ^??.a!? 

ties  made  in  Octohe?,  186?,  at  Medicine  Lodge  Creek,  «^^  ^^oWj  unoccupied.     There  are  20,000,000 

wluch  Becure  to  tbem  the  nght  of  roaming  and  hunt-  acres  of  excellent  land  withm  the  limits  of 

ifig  outside  their  reservations ;  that  all  said  Indians  Iowa,  which  have  never  been  touched  by  the 

^refiiiired  to  remove  at  once  tj)SMd  reservations  a^^^  plough,  and  which  may  be  bought  at  prices 

remain  within  them,  except  that,  alter  peace  shall  i--  9  '  -.         ^<,  -^  .     v' ^             °             *^ 

li«ve  been  restored,  h'unting-partiei  may  be  permitted  rangmg  from  $2  60  to  $10  per  acre. 

to  cross  thor  boundaries  '^ntn  written  authority  from  A^he  deneral  Assembly  ol  Iowa  meets  bien- 

their  aeent  or  superintendent :  and  nially  at  Des  Moines,  on  the  2d  Monday  in  Jan- 

Badved,  fuHhof^  That  military  force  should  be  ^ary.    Its  sessions,  at  the  last  term,  continued 

n»ed  to  compel  the  removd  mto  said  reservations  of  ^  ^   g^h  day  of  April.   This  body  is  largely 

all  such  Indians  as  may  refuse  to  go,  after  due  notice  Sr     vi.             j  xi.      *^        i  *.     j       1  ^iZJ^v^^ 

bs  been  given  them,  iid  provision  has  been  made  Repvl>li?an  and  the  general  tendency  of  pubho 

to  feed  and  protect  them  within  the  same.  opinion  m  the  State  is  toward  radical  measures. 

<Si»2««j,  That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  Commission.  Some  attempts  which  were  made  to  modify  the 

fh?^^  ?^  ^^  ^5^"  f^^^  be  transferred  existing  law  prohibiting  the  sale  of  intoxicating 

from  the  Interior  Department  to  the  Wax  Depart-  Uq^oramet  ^th  little  countenance.     The  sub- 
ject of  granting  the  right  of  suffrage  to  women 

INGERSOLL,  Joseph  Reed,  LL,D.,D.O.L.,  was  introduced,  and  the  following  resolution 

an  American  statesman  and  diplomatist,  bom  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Ainendments 

in  Philadelphia,  June  14,  1T86 ;  died  in  the  to  the  Constitution : 

same  city,  February  20,  1868.    He  was  a  son  -^         -m    i,  i  j  *v^     4^*1,-  ♦«  i^.  -^i^^,f,'^^*.f 

of  f^A  i^r^\^^^\^  i«™^-   T...^  T««^«o^n   ««^  «  WhenoM.  we  hold  these  tmths  to  be  self-evident, 

ot  the  emm^t  lawyer,  Jared  Ingersoll,  and  a  ^^^  ^  ^l^  ^  ^jr^^^ted  equal,  endowed  by  their  Crel 

Drother  of  Charles  J.  Ingersoll,  a  somewhat  ator  with  certam  inalienable  rights;  that  to  secure 

famoTis  member  of  Congress  many  years  ago.  these  rights  ffovemments  are  instituted,  deriving  their 

He  was   educated   at  P^ceton,   ffradnatuur  justpowersfirom  the  consent  of  the  governed;  and 

I-xi              .                     . .                    -.      -.'^          ..         .   .*-'  IMrh  Mm  una     "XXTa  ViaIiava    fViaf  *(  mart  "  in   fliA    TnAmAtHk— 


he  TToa  l^AHT^imiT*  l«*;i  ^™4^!^  itr  nZ^  Wherea*.  It  is  a  fact  that  women  are  compelled  to 

ffj J^n^i^n®^®^^;  ^^  contmued  m  Con-  ^^^  aUegiince  and  pay  taxes  to  a  government  in  the 

|ress  tUi  1849.     While  m  Congress  he  was  a  inactment  of  whose  laws  they  have  been,  and  still  are, 

nnn  supporter  of  Henry  day,  and  one  of  his  denied  a  voice:  therefore 
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Bs  U  retohed  as  the^  sense  of  this  Bouse,  That  steps     United  States,  that  eveTy  man,  on  reac^inff  the  shorn 


sense  of  right  and  justice,  have  proven  her  so  well  Government. 

qualified.  Besolvsd,  That  the  course  pursued  bv  onr  Foittni 

Resolutions  in  favor  of  impeaching  the  Presi-  ^^^^^  '?1^T'*  ^^,  **  *^®  V^  "".^  ^"^''^  ? 

a.i.«0^yiiAVAv/uo  "  "     ^        F^**^   3  ^  j.  j  '     xv  treating  with  inhumanitv  and  fading  to  responds 

dent  of  the  united  States  were  adopted  m  the  the  reasonable  requests  of  the  American  citizens  wia 
Senate,  bj  a  vote  of  35  to  10,  and  the  follow-  pressed  into  the  Prussian  army^  and  while  ooda-.: 
ing  was  adopted  in  the  lower  House,  by  a  strict  in  British  dungeons,  merits  our  just  eondemnadoL 
party  vote,  all  the  Republicans  voting  for,  and  Among  the  laws  enacted  with  a  view  to  pro- 
all  the  Democrats  against  it.  moting  the  material  interests  of  the  Common- 
Resolved,  That  the  President  of  the  United  States,  wealth,  was  one  prohibiting  the  importation 
owing  his  election  to  the  loyal  people  thereof,  and  of  infected  oattJe,  an  act  ^^  to  encourage  the 
committed,  by  repeated  oledges  prior  to  his  election,  orrowing  of  timber,  fruit-trees,  shade-tre^is,  and 
to  the  maintenance  of  Republican  principles,  hav-  hedges,"  and  numerous  laws  passed  in  the  ic- 
ing deserted  his  loyal  assocwtions,  to  which  he  was  "^~©^*^  **".Y  ""***«»"««»  .i.  |#a«r««*  «» 
pledffed  in  honor  and  good  faith,  and  pLiced  himself  terest  of  railroads  and  other  mtemal  improTe 
as  a  leader  of  the  opposition,  ana  champion  of  the  in-  ments.  The  growing  of  timber  is  to  be  enconr- 
terests  of  the  party  which  so  recently  plun^d  the  aged  by  exempting  from  taxation  $100  wortL 
country  into  civil  war,  has  forfeited  alite  hw  good  ^f  real  or  person  J  property  for  ten  years,  for 

?;X  tt%X'e';rch°lf ^^^^^^  each  acrey  foresftrL  Wt«l^-d  f  - 
the  restoration  of  the  Union,  and  the  interests  of  loy-  vated,  the  trees  not  to  be  more  taan  80  fee. 
alty  and  rood  government ;  and  that,  in  his  assault  apart.  Property  to  the  amount  of  $50  is  to 
upon  a  soldier  of  the  Republic,  he  has  given  fresh  j)©  exempted  from  taxation  five  years  for  ea^^a 
oJTence  to  all  the  gallant  soldiers  of  the  country,  and  ^^^^i  fruit-trees  are  cultivated,  placed 
to  the  people  who  gratefully  acknowledge  the  emment  ^ .  ,  "  "*^"  **  «av-«x  «w  ».  v  v«**«*t  vw,  ^ 
services  of  the  great  captain  of  the  war;  and,  there-  at  intervals  not  exceedmg  30  feet, 
fore,  that  this  General  Assembly  declares  its  unhesi-  The  aid  to  railroads,  aside  from  the  granting 
tatin^  confidence  in  the  honor  and  integrity  of  the  of  franchises  for  the  construction  of  new  roads, 
soldier  whom  the  President  has  wsailed,  and,  when  consists  in  liberal  grants  of  land  for  the  bene- 
the  loyal  citizens  of  the  United  States  shall  select  r^x.  ^^  i.u«„«.  s«,,^^w-„«*  a«4.^.»v^<.^  TTia  T«i'- 
Generi  Ulysses  S.  Grant  to  bear  the  Bepublican  °*  ?^  ^^^  important  enterprises.  The  m. 
standard  once  more  in  triumph  into  the  national  cap-  roads  of  the  State  are  now  twelve  m  number, 
ital,  the  people  of  Iowa  will  rejoice  in  the  opportumty  and  have  more  than  1,400  miles  of  road  in  act- 
to  restore  harmonv  to  the  Union  by  sending  the  loyal  ual  operation.  A  great  work  connected  with 
chieftain  into  the  White  House,  and  Andrew  Johnson  ^^As  system  of  raOways  is  a  bridge  over  the 
into  private  iiie.  Missouri  River  at  CounoU  Blufb,  the  plan  d 

The  following  resolutions  show  the  senti-  which  has  been  already  prepared  by  General 
ments  of  the  Legislature  on  a  prominent  inter-  G.  M.  Dodge,  Chief  Engineer  of  the  Union  Pa- 
national  question :  cific  Railroad,  while  a  contract  for  ita  exeon- 

Whereas,  American  citizens  travelling  abroad  have  tion  has  been  made  with  L.  B.  Bloomer,  £^-i 

been  illegally  arrested  by  despots  in  the  old  world,  of  OhicaffO.     The  bridge  is  to  be  built  of  iron 

and  without  cause  immured  inWiles ;  and  ^  wiUrest  on  iron  columns  8J  feet  in  diam^ 

Whereas,  The  Governments  of  Europe  deny  the  7^          ,   iJn  /  *  •   *  vviuiu*«  j    i  *r «  KnftAm 

riffht  of  expatriation,  and  of  ronouncin/ allerianoe ;  *®''»  8^*^  <^  'o®*  ^^^  t*^®  sand  at  the  bottom 

and                                                   »       »         1  of  the  river.    The  bridge  will  cross  the  stream 

Whereas,  The  spirit  of  the  age,  the  genius  of  our  with  10  spans  each  of  250  feet  extent.    Besides 

institutions,  the  traditioM  of  our  nation,  and  the  Ian-  the  2,600  feet  of  iron- work,  forming  these  arch- 

guage  of  its  laws,  are  m  direct  conflict  with  the  slav-  ^„  .x!^  4-.^<.4.i^-  ,^ii  v-  ^  -v^  *  *i»« -««,iiloiidh 

fsh^octrine  of  "^  once  a  subject,  always  a  subject ; "  ®S' *^®  ^^^^^^^^^  "^^  ^^7®  about  the  same lengtn 

therefore,  be  it                            •  wid  the  approaches  to  the  structure  viii  w 

Resolved,  By  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  about  three  miles  long.     The  weight  of  the 

Iowa,  that  it  is  the  duty  of  our  national  authorities  to  superstructure   of  this  bridge  will  be  aboul 

'?™*":^,^8'"»?  that  the  person  of  a  sul^ect  of  the  gftOO  pounds  for  each  lineal  foot. 

United  States  is  as  sacred  as  our  flag,  that  the  unwar-  '  ^     ^  ,          .     /^    ""««»*  *vv/                  ,  - 

ranted  interference  by  foreign  GovSnmento  with  the  ,  ^^  act  received  the  Governor's  apP«>^ai «» 

liberty  of  the  former  will  be  deemed  an  insult  to  the  the  81st  of  March,  which  provided  for  tne  es- 

Utter.  tablishment  of  a  State  Reform   School  for 

Resolved,  that  the  honor  and  dignity  of  the  nation  offenders  ajrainst  the  laws,  both  male  and  fe- 

reqmre  that  reparation  be  made  for  past  offences,  and  _,„i«  T»AiA.«r*i>«  «««  ^*  ^iJ^*.^^w>.  vaon    Thi«  is 

tbit  any  future^iolation  or  infringement  of  the  rights  ^^^  ^,f^J  *^®  *?®  ^f  eighteen  yews.    inL 

of  American  citizens  by  any  power  should  be  promptly  ^  institution  of  which  a  growing  needis  leii  * 

resented  andpunished  by  our  Government.  many  of  the  States.     The  act  of  March  last,  m 

Resolved.'IhAX.  the  doctrine  promulgated  by  Eng-  Iowa,  provides  for  the  appointment  oiirr^^^^ 

li!5.inw;H  af J^Ti^  P  .THf'^''^  allegiance  is  not  ^nd  the  organization  of  the  school  under  their 

recognized  as  the  law  of  the  Umted  States,  and  that     j.       4..  j   t         a  i««-;/^na  fnr  its 

our  Sitizens,  whether  native  or  adopted,  mist  not  be  direction,  and  lays  down  regulations  tor  » 

molested  or  interfered  with  so  long  as  they  commit  general  management,  but  the  selection  w  - 

no  offence  punishable  by  the  laws  of  £n|rland,  and,  permanent  site  and  the  erection  of  appropn*^* 

that  words  spoken  or  acts  done  in  the  United  States  buildings  are  left  to  the  care  of  fiiture  l^^^' 

^^i^tribunri^^"^"'^^''"^^'^'^''''^^  *^''^-    A  temporary  institution  is,  ho^erer,  to 

Reived,  Thit  it  is  the  doctrine  of  the  United  ^^  opened  at  once  in  accordance  with  the  la^ 

States  Government,  and  regarded  as  the  law  of  the  by  leasing,  for  a  term  not  exc^dmg  ten  je*^ 
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the  kud,    bnildings,  and  appurtenances   of  pie  for  their  ratification  at  the  election  in  l^o- 

Whitens  Mannal  Labor  Institute.    The  general  yember  for  members  of  Congress  and  presi- 

policy  of  the  Iowa  State  Reform  School  is  indi-  dential  electors.     The  political   conventions 

cated  in  the  following  provisions  regarding  were  held  in  the  early  part  of  the  year,  and 

the  treatment  of  delinquents  committed  to  its  were  three  in  number.    About  the  first  of  Feb- 

charge :  ruary,  the  colored  people  held  a  convention  and 

Section  18,  No  boy  or  girl  shall  be  committed  to  P^Wished  an  address  "to  every  true,  honest, 

said  reform  school  for  a  lon^r  term  than  until  he  or  ^^d  liberty-lovmg  citizen  of   Iowa,''   callmg 

she  attains  the  age  of  migonty,  but  the  said  trustees,  upon  such  worthy  citizens  for  "  sympathy  and 

by  their  order,  may  at  any  time,  after  one  year's  ser-  aid  in  learning  those  rights   and   privileges 

^^r^?^^o^nST,^^n^h«^ronw^n^^^^^^^  "^^^^  l>elong  to  US  as  frco  mcn."     The  ad- 

reward  of  good  conduct  m  the  school,  and  upon  satis-  j         .,P                    i  j*     j.^^      *  -lj.     />      j? 

ftctoiy  evidence  of  reformation.  ^®ss  is  sunply  an  appeal  for  the  right  of  sut- 

j^.  19.  Any  boy  or  girl  committed  to  the  State  f>*Age,  which  has  hitherto  been  denied  the  col- 

Beform  School  shall  be  there  kept,  disciplined^  in-  ored  people  of  the  State  by  the  constitution, 

rtructed,  en^loyed,  and  governed;  under  the  direo-  The  Democratic  State  Convention  met  at  Deft 

tion  of  the  trustees,  until  ne  or  she  arrives  at  the  aire  Turr^i^^  ^t»  +i^/v  oft+i,  ^p  i7Ai^«n««^  ««;i  ^a^-^4-^a 

of  maturity,  or  is  biund  out,  reformed,  or  legally  <S-  JJ^^^  ^^}^^  26th  of  February,  and  adopted 

charged.    The  binding  out  or  discharee  of  a  boy  or  ^^  followmg  resolutions :     • 

SLri^f  S^f  ^k  a^n!lSf«T^i^J^^^  Sn.f  1'  ^^^^^^  ^7  ^^^  DcmocTacy  of  Iowa  in  conven- 
maturity,  shall  b^  a  complete  release  from  aU  penal-  ^^^^  aesembled,  4at  the  reconstriction  policy  of  Con- 
ties  mcuired  by  conviction  of  the  offence  for  which  ^  unoonskutional  and  destructivVof  the  spirit 
he  or  she  was  committed.  ®i  a "  .  tj" "*" ^'"^"*r;  "tv^  ««»«*  »»vu*» «  "*"*:*'  "f"*" 
Bi±v  w»  ^^u±AAxxwv^x,  of  AmcHcan  liberty,  and,  if  earned  out,  vill  mevita- 

Another  law  of  the  lust  IpffislfttivA  flfiflainn  ^1^  ™^*  '^  »  permanent  military  despotism. 

Ka^r^^Li  L™  1  -if    legislative  session,  ^   Beedved,  ^hat  the  present  depressed  condition 

having  some  general  interest,  is  entitled  "an  of  the  country,  with  its  piSstrated  business,  paralyzed 

act  abolishing  distinctions  between  foreigners  industry,  oppressive  taxation,  and  political  anarchy, 

and  citizens  as  to  the  acquisition,  enjoyment,  <u'o  l^e  curect  results  of  tJie  unwise  and  unconstitu- 

and  transfer  of  property,"  whereby  aU  distinc-  tional  lerisUtion  of  the  dominant  partv  in  Congress. 

fift«o  ^^*\^^  1riT^A  ;*w^;^a4-L^   ■k/^+'k  «1  i-rx  «^«i  ««^  8.  Besolved.  That  it  is  the  avowed  object  of  the 

tions  of  the  kind  mdicated,  both  as  to  real  and  congressional'  poUcy  to  contdnue  in  power  the  most 

personal  property,  are  done  away.     ^  venal  and  corrupt  political  party  that'  ever  dishonored 

An  act  for  the  registration  of  qualified  eleo-  any  civilization;  a  policy  vindictively  enacted^  and 


resident  voters  in  each  township,  and  that  the  ^rty^^ongressT 

trustees  and  clerk  of  townships,  and  the  mayor,  4.  HetolveS,  That  for  the  maintenance  of  the  n»- 

assefisor,  clerk,  and  marshal  of  cities  shall  con-  tional  credit  we  pledge  the  honor  of  the  Democracv 

stltute  a  Board  of  Registry,  to  make,  with  the  pf  Iowa,  but  that  we  will  unalterably  oppose  that  pol- 

aid  of  these  a«e«orl'  liet^  a  thoroV  r^  Zt^^Z^^rX(^l^^T^A"^i 
tration  of  the  legal  voters  of  their  respective  believe  that  the  currency  which  is  good  enough  to 
townships  and  cities.  A  revisal  of  the  registry  pay  the  soldier,  the  widow,  and  the  orphan,  is  good 
lists  is  to  be  made  on  the  Tuesday  next  pre-  enough  for  the  bondholder;  and,  as  the  "men- 
ceding  the  general  election,  and  no  person  is  ^^5\'  ^<>^  "l*,^^^  ^""^^  ^''''^  debts,  public  and 
*^  V  Til-.? J  *^  X.  ^.  V  ,  .M*  **v  ^«*Bv*x  lo  pnvate,  except  duties  upon  imports  and  mterest  upon 
to  he  allowed  to  vote  whose  name  does  not  fhe  pulSuc  debt,  and  is  receivable  for  all  loans  mWe 
appear  on  the  register  on  the  day  of  election,  to  the  United  States,  we  are  in  favor  of  paying  off  the 
"unless  tlie  person  offering  to  vote  shall  fur-  bonded  debt  of  this  nation  in  greenbacks  as  rapidly 
nish  the  judges  of  election  his  affidavit,  showing  »»  ^^^7  bwome  due,  or  tha  financial  safety  of  the 
that  he  is  a  qualified  elector,  and  a  proper  ^^^^^^ihe  national-bank  system,  organ- 
reason  for  not  appearmg  before  said  board  on  ized  in  the  interest  of  the  bondholders,  oug[ht  to  be 
the  day  for  correcting  said  register,  and  prove  abolished,  and  the  United  States  notes  substituted  in 
by  the  afiSdavit  of  a  person  whose  name  is  on  lieu  of  a  national-bank  currencv,  thus  savins  to  the 

said  p^r  th»t  he  knows  such  person  to  he  |Sjf  i„%'r^»„tB?iSrofer»eX^ 

a  resident  of  such  township,  and,  if  m  a  city  y^^^h  ^e  demand  that  the  shares  of  such  banks  in 

or  incorporated  village,  giving  the  place  of  lowa  shall  be  subject  to  the  same  taxes,  State  and 

residence  in  the  manner  required  to  be  entered  municipal,  as  other  property  of  the  State, 

on  the  register,  which  said  affidavits  shall  be  ,  ^esotved,  That  it  is  the  duty  of  the  United  State* 

medintiieofficeofthetownsMpclerk."    llie  £ J.^^^t^S^^*^^^^^^^^ 

penalty  for  fraudulent  registration  or  votmg,  the  pretended  daim  of  foreign  nations  to  perpetual 

or  causing,  aiding,  or  abetting  any  such  act  on  alleciance. 

the  part  of  another  person,  is  imprisonment  in  Stoked,  That  we  are  in  favor  of  the  repeal  of  the 

the  State  prison  for  not  less  than  one  year  for  prohibitory  liquor  law,  andof  the  enactment  of  a  judi- 

^•«k  -« J  l.rA«^  ^4V^^^^  <aous  license  law  m  its  stead, 

each  and  every  offence.          ^   ,  ^  ^     .  ,  ^  Besohed,  That  we  are  opposed  to  conferring  the 

A  provision  was  made  by  the  last  Legislature  the  right  of  suflhige  upon  the  negroes  in  Iowa,  and 

for  an  amendment  of  the  constitution  of  the  we  deny  the  right  of  the  General  G<>vemment  to  iidier- 

State,  by  striking  the  word  "  white  "  from  that  f«^  "^^^  ^^^  question  of  suffrage  in  any  of  the  States 

mstrumen^  and  removing  aU  political  distinc  "^^\^^£Wing  is  the  Republican  platform : 

bons  founded  on  difference  of  color     No  eleo-  ^    ^-^^  ^^-^^^^  ^d  representatives  of  the  Be- 

tion  for  State  officers  occurred  m  1868,  but  this  pubUcan  party  of  Iowa,  in  convention  assembled,  de, 

amendment  was  submitted  to  a  vote  of  the  peo-  for  ourselves  and  party,  resolve : 
YoL.  vm.— 25     A 
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1.  That  it  is  as  important  that  the  principles  of  the  lation,  according  to  the  census  of  1862)  24,378,- 

%^^f?P*^*^*?'^'*^'^''^^i^/^!if^??^'"''^'*^  '^'^«-    The  foUowing  cities  had,  in  1861,  more 

of  the  State  and  nation  now,  and  for  the  fnture,  as  at  xv  „^    ^  ^^  ^^wv    ;^v„K;4.««f- .    iffLrvi^i,    aio  qm. 

any  time  since  that  party's  organization ;  and  that  the  ^^  100,000    inhahitants :    Naples,  418,968 ; 

restoration  to  power,  under  any  pretext,  or  any  form  Milan,    196,109;     Turin,    180,520;    Palerao, 

of  party  organization,  of  the  men  who  would  again  167,625;  Genoa,  12T,986;  Florence,  114,363; 

appV  the  prindples  and  poUcy  of  the  pro-slaveiy  Venice,   118,525.     With    regard  to  reliigion, 

FuYH?e':SSLS^tS"?flLr^^  SSiJ^'^^t  S.T  f%%«t^|^5  Roman  OathoUcs,  82^^^^^ 

would  be  an  evU  of  the  greatest  magnitude  and  Ml  potestants,  29,283  Jews--the  remainder  be- 

ofdanfifer  to  the  country.  longing  to  other  sects.    Italy  is  diYided  into 

2.  That,  while  we  recognize  the  fiict  that  the  eleo-  8,562  communes  or  parishes,  of  which  2,763 
tors  of  Iowa  are  to  «st  individudly  and  directly  upon  i^ayg  less  than  1,000  inhabitants,  and  only  nine 
the  proposed  amendments  to  the  constitution  of  the  ^^.^  xv„„  inn  nnn  t«  4.v«  v.^aL^*  #'/.«*i>1'paof 
State :  tmd,  while  we  recognize  that  the  principles  ?Jp/^  ^^^  100,000.  In  the  budget  for  the  y^ 
embodied  in  sidd  amendments  are  more  sacred  tnan  Io68  tne  expenditures  were  estimated  at  »«,- 
party  ties,  and,  above  all,  considerations  of  mere  par-  882,416  lire  (one  lira,  19  cents),  the  receipts  at 
ty  policy,  nevertheless,  we  deem  it  proper  to  wain  790,912,728  lire,  and  the  deficit  at  191,969,6*3 
proclaim  it  as  a  cardinal  principle  of  our  pohtical  ^^     j^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^  amounted,  on  December 


rights  of  the  ballot,  the  protection  of  the  law,  and  the  budget  of  the  Ministry  of  War,  to  consist  ot 

Mual  justice  to  all  men,  irrespective  of  color,  race,  or  188,481  men  on  the  peace  footing,  and  573,^1 

sfThktwe  demand  the  strictest  economy  in  the  "^^^^^  t^®  war  footing.     The  number  of  war- 

administration  of  our  State  and  national  Govern-  vessels  was,  on  January  1, 1869,  99,  armed  with 

ment.  1,022  guns.    The  number  of  iron-clads  was  22, 

4.  That  we  are  in  favor  of  the  nomination  of  U.  8.  armed  with  272  guns.    The  official  valne  of  the 

S!!^){!?  °;i?J=f??i'^i°l?^!?t^,^:i^/fJi«:!S;S-  "pedal  oommeroe  in  1866  was  as  Mows:  im- 


swerving  fidelit]r  and  unimpeachable  inte^ty.  eluding  coasting  vessels,  was,  in  1866,  as  follows: 

5.  That  the  views,  purposes,  and  principles  of  the  VotmU.          Twuim. 

Bepublican  organization  of  Iowa,  have  ever  been  well  Entered 107,129       8,292^080 

denned,  understood,  and  sustained ;  and  we  are  re-  Cleared 104  787       8,100,250 

solved  that  the  Bepublican  standard  shall  never  be  '                      i   ? 

lowered  or  compromised.    That  on  the  battie-fleld,  The  merchant  navy,  in  1866,  consisted  of 

at  the  polls,  ana  in  the  councils  of  the  nation,  Iowa  16.210  vessels,  having  an  aggregate  tonnflge  of 

has  ever  been  radically  in  earnest,  in  fighting  for  and  ^17  865 

we  expect  and  demand  of  the  National  Convention,  to  Pnhhc  Instruction  for  the  year  1867,  publisbea 

assemole  at  Chicf^  on  the  20th  inst,  an  unequivo<»l  at  Florence,  the  number  of  students  entered  on 

avowal  of  our  prmdples,  and  upon  such  a  platform  the  books  of  the  fifteen  universities  of  the 

we  propose  to  meet  and  overwhelm  our  poUtical  oppo-  country  was,  for  law,  2,751 ;  medicine,  1,985 ; 

'^  mathematics,  1,299 ;  literature  and  philosophy, 

The  election  resulted  in  the  choice  of  elec-  115;  theology,  18;  and  pharmacy,  633.  The 
tors,  pledged  to  vote  for  General  Grant  for  largest  numbers  were,  at  Padua,  1,487;  Na- 
President,  by  a  mtgority  of  46,859,  the  whole  pies,  1,427,  and  Turin,  1,124;  whUe  atSassari 
vote  being  194,489,  and  Grant  having  120,899  there  were  only  68 -Parma,  61;  Cagliari,  85, 
to  74,040  for  Seymour.  The  whole  vote  on  and  Sienna,  91.  In  1867, 458  students  passed  as 
amending  the  constitution,  by  striking  the  licentiatesin  law,  205  in  medicine,  199  in  math- 
word  "white"  from  the  clause  designating  the  ematios,  and  20  in  literature  and  philosophy; 
qualifications  of  electors,  was  186,508,  of  which  also,  41  diplomas  were  given  for  the  positioQ 
105,884  were  for  the  amendment,  and  81,119  of  notary,  and  161  for  pharmacy.  There  were 
against  it.  The  constitution  was  accordingly  8,795  pupils  in  the  104  royal  colleges,  4,768  in 
amended  by  a  mtgority  of  24,265  votes.  Six  186  professional  schools,  1,608  in  26  minor  col- 
Representatives  to  Congress  were  chosen,  all  of  leges,  and  972  in  the  different  municipal  sem- 
whom  were  Republicans.  inaries.    The  grants  from  the  (Jovemment  to 

There  will  be  no  session  of  the  Legislature  in  Sunday  and  evening  schools  for  the  working- 

1869.                                                        *  dasses  amounted  to  618,986  Ike,  distributed 

ITALY,  a  kingdom  in  Southern  Europe,  among  8,808  teachers ;  to  61  societies  for  pro- 
King,  Victor  Emmanuel,  bom  March  14^  1820 ;  moting  popular  instruction,  42,984  lire ;  and  to 
succeeded  his  father,  as  King  of  Sardinia,  on  67  infant  schools,  81,470  lire. 
March  28,  1849 ;  assumed  the  title  of  King  of  Interesting  information  on  the  commerce 
Italy  on  March  17, 1861.  Heir-apparent  to  the  and  manufactures  of  Itkly  is  given  in  an  En^* 
throne.  Prince  Humbert^  bom  March  14,  1844;  lish  Blue  Book,  containing  reports  made  on 
married  April  22,1868,  to  Princess  Marguerita,  the  subject  to  Lord  Stanley,  as  Secretary  for 
of  Savoy,  daughter  of  the  late  Duke  of  Genoa,  Foreign  Affairs,  by  Sir  A.  Paget  From  I;a^ 
brother  of  King  Victor  Emmanuel.  The  area  ticulars  recorded  with  reference  to  the  silk- 
of  the  kingdom  (since  the  annexation  of  Vene-  trade  it  appears  that  the  number  of  looms  now 
tia,  in  1866}  is  118,856  square  milds ;  the  popu-  at  work  in  Italy  is  about  20,000,  Genoa  and 
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Como  being  the  great  centres  of  mannfactnre,  On  January  5th  a  new  Cabinet  was  formed,  as 
and  that  the  annual  produce  of  the  throwing  follows:  General  Menabrea,  President  andMin- 
mills  is  about  2,T21,Y59  kilogrammes,  the  value  ister  of  Foreign  Affairs ;   Senator  Cadoma) 
ofwhich  is  computed  at  196,500,000  lire.    The  Minister   of  the   Interior;   Count   Cambraj 
production  of  wool  is  small,  as  it  is  estimated  Bignj,  Minister  of  Finance ;    Mi\jor-Qeneral 
that  there  are  in  the  country  less  than  9,000,-  Bertole  Viale,  Minister  of  War;  Deputy  De 
OOO  sheep.      The  total  quantity  of  woollen  Filippo,  Minister  of  Justice ;  Signer  Broglio, 
and  worsted  yarn  made  annually  is  reckoned  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  and  Commerce ; 
at  8,950,000  kilogrammes,  and  about  240,000  CountCantelli,  Minister  of  Public  Works;  Ad- 
persons  are  employed  in  the  woollen  manufac-  miral  Bibotti,  Minister  of  Marine.    In  Septem- 
tare.    Italy  contains  200  cotton-spinning  mills,  ber  Count  Cantelli  was  appointed  to  the  Min- 
producing  annuaUy  148,767  metrical  quintals  istry  of  the  Interior,  and  bignor  Pasini,  in  his 
of  yam,  valued  at  34,900,000  lire.    The  annual  place,  to  the  Ministry  of  Public  Works.    On 
produce  of  fiax  amounts  to  135,000  metrical  October  9th  Signer  De  Vicenzi  was  appointed 
qnintals,  and  of  hemp  to  500,000  quintals.    A  Minister  of  Agriculture  and  Commerce. 
great  quantity  of  lace  is  made  at  Genoa,  in  In  no  country  of  Europe  have  the  finances 
parts  of  Lombardy.  at  Venice,  and  in  the  south-  been,  of  late,  in  so  unfavorable  a  condition  as 
em  provinces,    Tnere  are  84  iron-mines  now  in  Italy.     The   Minister  of  Finance,  Count 
worked  in  Itsdy,  producing  an  annual  average  Cambray  Digny,  in  January  submitted  to  the 
of  about  1,500,000  metrical  quintals  of  ore ;  22  Chamber  of  Deputies  his  report  on  the  nation- 
copper-mines,  from  which  are  extracted  yearly  al  finances.    He  anticipated  a  deficit  for  1869 
about  82,010  tons  of  ore;  15  lead  and  silver  of  240,000,000  lire.    He  proposed  to  cover  this 
mines,  producing  about  160,447  metrical  quin-  by  the  imposition  of  a  new  tax:  the  develop- 
tals  of  ore ;  four  mercury-mines,  and  one  zinc-  ment  of  existing  taxes,  and  by  tne  reorganiza- 
mine.    About  fifteen  varieties  of  marble  are  tion  of  the  principal  branches  of  the  public 
quarried  in  Italy,  and  the  annual  value  of  that  administration.    Tne  only  new  tax  proposed 
exported  from  Oarrara  amounts  to  upward  of  was  a  tax  upon  grinding,  which  would  apply 
1,000,000  Ure.    There  are  now  586  paper-mills  to   all   substances   subject   to   that  process, 
in  the  Idngdom,  the  annual  consumption  of  rags  whether  comestible  or  not.  On  cereals  this  tax 
being  867,084  quintals,  and  the  value  of  the  would  only  amount  to  2i  centimes  per  kilo- 
paper  manufactured  28,040,000  lire,  while  the  gramme ;  tbe  total  net  profit  of  which  to  the 
valueofthepaper  exported  maybe  set  down  at  state  was  estimated  at  76,000,000  lire.     The 
4,385,000  lire,  and  that  of  the  importations  at  millers  would  be  empowered  to  collect  the 
2,117,000  lire.     The  coral  fishery  employs  be-  tax.    The  development  of  existing  taxes  would 
tween  300  and  400  boats,  and  upward  of  2,500  include  the  extension  to  all  the  jjrovinces  of 
men  and  boys,  and  most  of  that  obtained  is  the  tax  upon  Government  concessions,  which 
ff^rought  at  Naples,  Leghorn,  and  Genoa,  from  would  produce  an  increase  of  4,000,000  lire. 
8,000  to  9,000  lire  being  realized  yearly  by  the  The  registry  and   stamp   taxes  were  to  be 
trade.    The  total  produce  of  wine  in  Italy  is  more  regularly  collected.  The  tax  upon  bills  of 
estimated  at  28,879,000  hectolitres,  the  conn-  exchange  was  to  be  reduced.    From  these  two 
tries  to  which  these  wines  are  exported  being  measures  the   increase  to  the   revenue  was 
England,  Austria,  Switzerland,  and  America,  estimated  at  19,000,000  lire.    The  reorganiza- 
Tbe  agricultural  statistics  show  that  the  super-  tion  of  the  Government  tobacco  manufactories 
ficial  extent  of  the  productive  soil  of  Italy  is  would  effect  an  economy  of  7,000,000  lire, 
23,017,096  hectolitres,  more  than  11,000,000  and  yield  in  future  an   annual   revenue   of 
of  which  consist  of  arable  land.    The  institu-  2,000,000  lire.     The  income  tax  being  much 
tion  of  savings  banks  in  this  country  dates  from  greater  than  in  England,  the  minister  proposed 
1822,and  at  the  presenttime  the  proportion  of  to  abolish  it,  and  in  its  stead  to  substitute  a 
depositors  to  population  is  1  in  61,  the  average  general   tax   on  all  incomes,  whether^  from 
amount  to  the  credit  of  each  person  beinc  521  earnings  or   property,  thereoy  producing   a 
^ire.   The  ship-building  business  in  Italy  is  ac-  benefit  to  the  state  revenue  of  42,000,000  lire. 
tive.   In  1862  there  were  but  56  ship-yards.  Radical  changes  were  to  be  effected  in  the 
vbich  laanched  215  vessels,  with  a  tonnage  or  method  of  collecting  the  taxes,  the  present 
25,271  tons.   In  1866  the  number  of  ship-yards  system  being  both  vexatious  and  expensive, 
liad  increased  to  91 ;  that  of  vessels  launched  and  offering  facilities  to  fraud.    A  reorganiza- 
to  675,  with  a  total  tonnage  of  59,522  tons.  tion  of  the  public  administration  on  this  sub- 

At  the  close  of  1867  there  were  over  2,500  iect  would  De  introduced.     A  bill  would  be 

niilea  of  railroad  open  in  Italy.    At  the  close  brought  in,  transferring  the  service  of  the 

of  1870  there  will  be  nearly  4.500.    The  rail-  treasury  to  the  National  Bank,  which  would 

road  which  unites  France  to  Italy,  over  Hont  not,  however,  have  any  concern  in  collecting 

Cenis,  was  opened  ip  1868,  and  the  tunnel  the  taxes.     One  uniform  law  for  the  whole 

^Hch  is  to  pierce  the  mountain  is  two-thirds  kingdom  would  be  introduced  relative  to  the 

completed.  collection  of  taxes,  according  to  which  all 

The  King  in  March  signed  a  decree  insti-  direct  taxes  would  be  collected  by  the  muni- 

tnting  a  new  order,  to  be  called  the  "  Crown  cipaKties  under  the  control  of  Government 

of  Italy."  inspectors.    These  reforms,  it  was  estimated, 
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would  produce  an  immediate  benefit  to  the  only  to  obtain  this  sum  hj  the  financial  opera- 
treasury  of  14,000,000  Ure,  thereby  reducing  tion  on  the  ecclesiastical  property,  but  hoped  he 
the  deficit  for  1869  to  T8, 000, 000  lire,  which  would  have  a  surplus  on  hand  toward  the  liqd- 
the  minister  hoped  would  be  covered  by  the  dation  of  previous  deficits.  The  report  of  the 
development  of  commercial  prosperity.  In  committee  upon  the  tobacco  convention  ap- 
conclusion,  Signer  Cambray  Digny  expressed  pointed  by  this  Chamber  of  Deputies  was  distri- 
a  hope  that  the  measures  indicate  would  be  buted  among  the  members  of  the  Chamber  on 
adopted.  He  regarded  them  as  of  urgent  August  1st.  It  proposes  that  the  advance  of 
necessity,  and  if  delayed  beyond  the  present  180,000,000  lire  in  gold  should  be  paid  by  the 
year  the  difficulties  of  Italian  finances  would  contractors  to  the  Government  within  eishi 
become  involved  past  remedy.  The  minister  months  from  the  approval  of  the  convendos, 
stated  that  the  deficit  up  to  the  end  of  1867  in  instalments  to  be  arranged  by  the  finaDc« 
was  820,000,000  lire.  Signor  Cambray  Digny  Minister.  The  issuing  price  of  the  company  s 
concluded  his  statement  as  follows:  *^The  bonds  would  be  settled  by  arrangement  be- 
total  accumulated  deficit  at  the  end  of  1868  tween  the  Minister  of  Finance  and  the  con- 
should  be  630,000,000  lire,  instead  of  820,000,-  tractors.  The  report  further  proposes  that  the 
000  in  1867.  To  cover  these  680,000,000  there  revenue  assured  to  the  Government  during  the 
are  three  resources — ^the  current  account  at  first  biennial  period  should  equal  the  net  profit 
the  bank,  which,  however,  is  not  808,000,000,  for  the  year  1868,  the  same  to  be  determined 
as  hadbeen  stated ;  and  issue  of  Treasury  by  arbitration.  The  arbitrators  will  be  two 
bonds  to  the  amount  of  250,000,000 ;  and  an  persons  named  by  the  contractors  and  two  by 
advance  of  100,000,000  from  the  bank  npon  the  Minister  of  Finance,  the  latter  preading. 
the  security  of  ecclesiastical  property.  The  Both  Houses  of  Parliament  adopted  the  con- 
state is  also  entitled  to  a  loan  of  80,000,000  vention  by  a  large  migority,  the  Chamber  of 
from  the  bank.  These  resources  are,  however,  Deputies  on  August  8th,  by  205  against  161,  the 
partly  exhausted,  so  that  there  will  remain  Senate  on  August  22d,  by  106  against  11.  Ol 
a  deficit  of  162,000,000,  and  this  can  only  be  October  5th  was  issued  the  prospectus  of  a  ss 
removed  by  a  fresh  issue  of  bonds  upon  the  per  cent,  tobacco  loan  of  £9,404,762. — ^the 
ecclesiastical  property,  which  the  Grovernment  issue  being  in  bonds  of  500  and  2,500  francs 
cannot  undertake,  according  to  law,  at  a  lower  each.  In  Kovember,  after  the  reassembling  of 
rate  than  80,  until  after  June  next.  To  remove  Parliament,  the  Minister  of  Finance  issued  an 
the  forced  currency  would  require  540,000,000  appendix  to  the  budget  of  1868,  showing  that 
in  gold.  At  present  it  is  necessary  to  find  the  the  deficit  of  that  year  had  been  redoced  from 
means  of  paying  378,000,000  due  to  the  bank ;  217,000,000  lire  to  81,000,000,  and  that  the 
the  removal  of  the  false  currency  would  fol-  deficit  of  1869  would  also  be  81,000,000,  where- 
low."  .  The  minister  proposed  a  gradual  re-  of  70,000,000  would  be  covered  by  the  proceeds 
moval  of  the  deficit,  78,000,000  of  wnich  would  of  the  sale  of  the  ecclesiastical  property, 
be  covered  in  1869,  and  the  remainder  in  a  The  Parliament  reassembled  after  the  aa- 
total  period  of  twelve  years.  The  entire  ex-  tumn  vacation,  on  the  24th  of  November.  On 
pense  to  the  state  occasioned  by  the  Garibal-  the  next  day,  Signor  Mari  was  elected  presi- 
dian  movement  in  October  was  estimated  at  dent  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  by  185  votes^ 
18,000,000  lire.  The  ecclesiastical  property  at  against  93  given  to  Signor  Crispi,  the  candi- 
present  sold  had  realized  40,349,000  lire.  The  date  of  the  Left.  Signor  Mordino,  the  candi- 
treasury  had  at  present  available  the  sum  of  date  of  the  Bight,  was  elected  vice-presid<ait. 
294,000,000,  of  which  about  118,000,000  were  In  reply  to  a  question  by  Signor  Ourti,  as  to 
to  be  drawn  from  the  bank,  and  66,000,000  in  what  course  the  Government  intended  to 
Treasury  bonds  to  be  placed  in  circulation.  take   after   the   fresh   defiance  by  the  Fa- 

The  different  financial  measures  proposed  pacy  to  Italy  given  by  the  execution  of 
by  the  minister  engaged  the  almost  exclusive  Monti  and  Tognetti,  on  November  24th,  Gen- 
attention  of  the  Parliament  for  more  than  six  eral  Menabrea  said  that  he  did  not  disgni^ 
months.  The  Parliament  adopted  the  plan  of  the  political  significance  of  the  unjustifiable 
the  Government  with  but  slignt  modifications,  act  of  the  Pontifical  GK>vernment,  and  added : 
On  June  23d  the  Government  concluded  a  '^  The  ItaUan  Government  made  every  possi- 
convention  for  farming  the  manufacture  of  ble  effort  to  avert  it,  but  for  the  present  I  can- 
tobacco  in  Italy  with  Messrs.  Stem,  of  Paris,  not  reply  or  accept  the  discussion  npon  th<^ 
London,  and  Frankfort-on-the-Main ;  DeHa-  question  raised  by  Signor  Curti."  General 
ber,  of  Paris;  Schnapper,  of  Paris,  and  Jou-  Bixio  said  that  one  of  the  condenmed  men  was 
bert,  of  Paris.  an  Italian  citizen,  and  that  the  execution  sboold 

In  presenting  the  result  to  the  Chamber  of  have  been  prevented  at  any  cost.  A  vigoron? 
Deputies,  on  the  24th  of  June,  the  Minister  of  and  decided  policy,  he  added,  was  necessary  to 
Finance  stated  that  the  operation  was  intended  restrain  the  Papacy,  and  to  compel  France  to 
to  cover  the  deficit  of  1868-*69,  and  that  the  cease  imposing  her  dominion  at  Rome.  Gen- 
amount  arising  from  the  sale  of  ecclesiastical  eral  Menabrea,  while  sharing  the  general  in- 
property  would  be  reserved  for  removing  the  dignation  felt  by  the  country  and  the  Parlia- 
forced  currency,  which  would  require  a  sum  of  ment,  protested  against  the  assertion  that  Italy 
480,000,000  lire.    The  minister  expected  not  suffered  humiliation  from  any  foreign  power, 
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and  deprecated  farther  discussion  as  inezpedi-  Chooso  for  yourselves  another  capital  I  cries  this  for- 
ent.  A  warm  debate  followed,  and  the  speeches  J^^?'^  ^^^  *^®3^  choose  another.  Put  down  Gari- 
c^ndenming  the  Papacy  and  protesting  against  ftn^^.^J^tSLf^^'LS'b'A/'Sfe  P^pJ^Xi 
the  Jrrencli  intervention  at  Rome  were  loudly  you  have  declared  to  be  Italian  ground!  and  they 
cheered  by  the  members  of  the  Chamber  and  undertake  to  defend  it.  Back  from  that  frontier  I 
the  public  in  the  galleries.  Signor  Correnti  *^d  they  go  back.  Then,  as  if  in  act  of  solemn  de- 
proposed  the  following  motion  :  "  The  Oham-  **°?®»  *^?  ^  dose  the  door  of  the  future,  a  French 


passes  to  the  order  of  the  day. 

part  of  this  motion  was  xmanimously  approved,  Biugsriah  apathy,  and  quietly  brooks  the  insult.    Is 

and  the  Chamber  then  passed  to  the  order  of  T^Z\'  'I'^f'^^'^:  *^lf  a'n'^a^y  ^c'J 

theday  by  147  votes  against  119.  counts  among  its  highest  grades  the  names  of  Bixio, 

On  February  18th  the  representatives  of  the  Medici,  Consenz^  and  Cialduii,  not  a  single  officer 

Italian  and  Swiss  Governments  signed  the  final  broke  his  sword  in  two ;  that  in  a  Chamber  in  which 

protocol  of  the  treaty  establishing  the  frontier  "?.  ^i**^^^  ?^??,^«  S-^^ani,  Cairoli,  Nicotera,  Mi- 

Imn  ix^*^^^^-^  ♦v.^  ^JL^^^^  ^fi  *ir^  ^T'-i^^iv,;^^  oeu,  Asproni, Fabrizi, Morelli, Pianciani, and Tamaio, 

line  between  the  provmce  of  the  Valtelhme  not  twenty,  not  ten,  iould  be 'found  witi  the  courage 

and  the  Canton  Gnsons.     On  February  21st  a  to  demand  the  instant  evacuation  of  the  French 

treaty  was  concluded  with  Switzerland  con-  troops,  and,  in  case  of  need,  to  renounce  their  man- 

ceming  the  church  property  of  the   diocese  d*te.  And  here  I  quote  the  taunt  flunff  by  UgoFosoolo 

ofOomo.     On  March  29th  the  Chamber  of  t?A*nltiSfihl'?,^*^S2*7a^^^^ 

n.»«  i,'         Ain  J  XT-                    •  1  X      j-«         1-  •  1-  -^  nation  tnat  uses  its  name  as  a  tneme  tor  arro- 

I/eputies  ratified  the  commercial  treaties  which  gfoice  and  not  as  an  incentive  to  courage,  a  nation 

had  been  concluded  with  China,  Japan,  and  Uiat  whimpers  over  its  servile  state,  but  dares  not 

Urnguay.     On  June  25th  an  agreement  was  nso  to  put  an  end  to  it.  gives  an  excuse  to  its  neigh- 

conclnded  in  accordance  with  the  28d  article  ^".to  deride  its  frivolity,  t»  humble  its  pride,  and 

of  the  Austro-It^an  treaty  of  the  8d  of  Goto-  iTrdTA^e'^d'l.^^p^S?  'luTa'  ^1% 

oer,  1866,  for  the  restitution  of   the  private  Italians,  is  yours  1    Be  slaves,  therefore,  and  hold 

property  of  the  Archduke  Francis,  ex-Duke  your  peaoe.^'     The  last  movement  against  Bome 

of  Modena,  on  the  condition  of  the  restitution  ^^  premature,  and  therefore  doomed  to  fail,  and 

tlfV^  tlie  precious  ol^ects  belonging  to  f^^^^  'Sl^i^  ^^t^Jl^^rJ^lt 
the  duchy  of  Modena  which  were  convoyed  aacriflce  of  precious  lives,  and  all  who  yield  to  the 
into  Austria.  On  July  15th  a  convention  was  temptation  of  promoting  or  taking  part  in  rash  ad- 
Mgned  for  restitution  to  Italy  of  the  manu-  ventures,  will  prove  that  they  love  their  own  am- 
scripts  removed  by  the  Austrians  from  Venice.  ^i^^9?  ^^^^^  ^^"\  ^^^  ooimtiy  or  Home.  The  work 
On  A«„^«4.  »7*i»  «  «««,  ♦.^o*^  «,««  ^i^^^A  K/v  of  Silent  preparation  must  be  begun  anew,  under  the 
On  August  7th  a  new  treaty  was  signed  be-  guidance  of  a  single  name  and  w?th  a  clearly-deflned 
tweeu  Italy  and  Spam  for  the  extradition  of  fine  of  action,  excluding  the  oodperation  of  aU  who 
cnminals.  The  final  protocol  of  the  Franco-  refuse  their  unreserved  adhesion  to  the  entire  pro- 
Italian  convention  of  the  7th  December,  1866,  gramme  of  the  party,  although,  after  the  object  in 
relative  to  Italy's  share  of  the  Pontifical  debt,  7^«^  »\^  ^*^?  ^^^^  attained,  their  alliance  need  no 
was  signed  on  the  81st  JtQy,  1868,  and,  accord-  ^''''^®''  ^'^  repulsed. 

iflgto  its  provisions.  Italy's  share  of  the  per-  Garibaldi's  public  addresses  on  the  state  of 

petual  debt  of  the  Roman  States  is  fixed  at  ^^^T  are  not  more  cheerful.    In  a  letter  to  the 

7.333,000  francs,  and  her  share  of  the  redeem-  Bolognese,  dated  July  29,  1868,  he  says : 

able  debt  at  10,689,000  francs.     All  questions  The  degrading  existence  to  which  a  handful  of 

which  may  arise  on  the  subject  dealt  with  by  jn^tches  who  misgoverned  it  have  consigned  our 

tliA  PAT»w«C»+?««  «-^  ♦^  ix/v  a^4.«^i»^  l^«  ♦i.^  ;«^4>/^.  bttive  coimtry  affects  me  as  it  does  you.    It  last  year 

ibe  convention  are  to  be  settled  by  the  mter-  ^^^  j^^^^  iiderstood  me,  I  shouia  have  been  able, 

memary  of  the  French  Government  -w^itii  you,  to  rescue  her  from  her  misery  and  degra- 

Joseph  Kazzini,  in  1868,  published  another  dation.     But,  unfortunately,  by  the   side   of  the 

letter  on  the  state  of  Italy,  in  which  he  com-  might/  heroes  of  our  time,  whose  blood  has  been 

menu  in  severe  terms  as  foUows :  ^^^^  \°  »  hundred  battle-fields  without  seeking  for 

v*«  »^«xxi<,w>  awxAN/TTo.  ^y.  Q^j^^j.  reward  than  that  of  flghtmg  for  Italy, 

After  having  reared,  at  an  immense  cost  of  blood  there  is  always  a  mass  of  rabble  and  doctrinaires 

yd  treasure,  the  great  edifice  of  national  indepen-  who,  traitors,  under  the  pretext  of  principle  and 

<«nce,  after  having  proclaimed  to  the  four  comers  of  purism,  abandoned  their  companions  in  the  hour  of 

the  earth  that  Bome  was  to   crown  the  building,  danger.    Our  people,  without  abandoning  the  labor 

»hat,  I  aak,  does  Italy  do  at  tiie  very  time  when  which  preserves  the  body,  think  of  freeing  their 

of  all  others  it  behooved  her  to  give  a  proof  of  mind ;  for  what  kind  of  libertv  is  to  be  expected 

the  faith  that  is  in  her,  and  of  the  firmness  of  the  fi'om  a  nation  which  every  day  rails  down  at  the  feet 

national  resolve  ?    In  opposition  to  the  unanimous  of  priests,  the  pedestals  of  every  tyranny,  and  the 

Jill  of  the  nation,  and  to  the  declarations  which  all  soldiers  of  the  most  atrocious  of  Italy's  tyrants  ?    I 


trary,  insolent,  and  without  the  excuse  even  of  per-    on  the  tonsured  head  of  the  ludicrous   sorcerer. 


sonal  interest.     What  then   takes  place !     King.  Come  what  will,  I  shall  die  unhappy  if.  on  the  day 

Jjmieters,  and  Parliament  tremble  at  the  sound  of  when  you  fight  for  Italy's  liberty— which  I  hope  will 

•^  voice,  accept  the  prohibition,  and  acknowledge  be  soon— I  cannot  follow  you,  at  least  in  an  ambu- 

iw  uttorer  as  their  undisputed  lord  and  master,  lance. 
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JAPAN,  an  empire  in  Eastern  Asia.  The 
area  is  estimated  at  160,000  square  miles ;  the 
population  at  about  85,000,000.  The  conflict 
between  the  Mikado  and  Tycoon,  in  1867  and 
1868,  resulted  in  the  resumption  of  the  admin- 
istration of  the  empire  bj  the  Mikado,  and  in 
the  total  abolition  of  the  Tycoonate.  The  fol- 
lowing foreign  powers  were,  in  1868,  repre- 
sented in  Japan,  by  diplomatic  agents :  United 
States  of  Ainerica  (Robert  B.  Van  Valken- 
burgh  minister),  Belgium,  Denmark,  France, 
Great  Britain,  Italy,  Netherlands,  North-Ger- 
man Confederation,  Austria,  Portugal,  Russia, 
Switzerland. 

Official  reports  from  the  three  ports  of  Japan 
open  in  1867  (Kanagawa,  Nagasaki,  and  Hsiko- 
dadi)  show  that  the  exports  in  that  year 
amounted  to  $12,123,674,  and  the  imports  to 
$18,476,880,  to  which  must  be  added  no  less 
^an  $1,500,000  for  the  value  of  rice  imported, 
duty-free,  into  Kanagawa,  owing  to  the  bad 
harvest  of  1866,  and  $1,199,789.  the  value  of 
steamers  and  sailing-vessels  sold  at  Nagasaki, 
bringing  the  total  value  of  the  exports  and  im- 
ports of  1867  up  to  $38,099,748.  This  state- 
ment shows  a  lai*g*^  b^ance  against  Japan,  and, 
although  the  difference  is  probably  not  so 
great  as  is  thus  represented,  in  consequence  of 
the  exports  being  under-estimated,  it  is  known 
that  large  returns  were  received  in  the  year  by 
the  foreign  merchants  in  native  coin,  which 
was  extensively  imported  as  bullion.  There 
has  also  been  an  unnatural  expansion  in  that 
unfavorable  feature  of  the  commerce  of  Japan, 
the  import  trade  in  arms.  No  less  than  102,- 
888  stfmd  of  arms  were  imported  into  Kan- 
agawa in  1867,  and  64,867  stand  into  Nagasaki ; 
and  it  is  known  that  these  figures  do  not  repre- 
sent the  total  quantity  of  arms  brought  into 
Japan.  It  has  not  been  found  possible  to  show 
the  proportions  in  which  the  foreign  trade  with 
Japan  above  stated  has  been  distributed  be- 
tween English  and  other  foreign  interests,  but 
some  indication  is  supplied  by  the  tonnage 
returns.  The  total  foreign  tonnage  entered  at 
the  three  ports  in  1867  was  297,851  tons,  of 
which  there  were  188,126  tons  British,  and 
159,725  tons  of  other  foreign  tonnage.  Nearly 
400  British  merchant-vessels  visited  one  or 
other  of  the  ports  of  Japan  in  1867.  Amer- 
ican shipping  shows  a  marked  increase,  owing 
to  the  opening  of  the  Pacific  mail  line  to  San 
Francisco.  The  export  of  raw  silk  from  Japan 
showed  a  marked  decline  in  1867,  owing  partly, 
it  is  probable,  to  an  increased  export  of  silk- 
worm eggs,  to  make  good  the  fdlures  of  the 
European  silkworm,  the  native  growers  prefer- 
ring to  realize  a  profit  from  the  eggs,  Tvithoilb 
waiting  the  result  of  the  tardy  ana  more  risky 
process  of  their  conversion  into  silk. 

Japanese  tea  has  hardly  fulfilled  the  antici- 


patious  formed  of  it.  The  demand,  snch  as  it 
is,  is  almost  entirely  for  American  consumption. 
The  import  trade  into  Japan  in  1867  was 
affected  by^the  country  being  to  some  extent 
impoverished  through  the  large  payments  made 
for  sugar,  rice,  and  arms,  and  the  shipments 
from  home  having  been  excessive,  prices  de- 
clined greatly.  Business  in  metals  was  unsat- 
isfactory, but  there  appears  to  be  a  steadilj- 
increasing  demand  for  cotton  manufacture^. 
The  vessels  sold  at  Nagasaki  last  year  were 
25  in  number,  the  tonnage  rang^g  from  S3  to 
540  tons.  All  but  four  were  British  vessels. 
In  most  instances  they  were  sold  at  high 
prices,  upon  long  credit.  The  Japanese  work 
these  vessels  for  their  own  business,  pljine 
between  Nagasaki  and  the  various  ports  of 
the  adjacent  provinces,  bat  rarely  carrving 
full  cargoes.  Coal  is  found  in  abundance  for 
the  supply  of  the  large  fleet  of  steamers  dot 
possessed  by  the  Japanese,  and  is  exported 
to  Shanghai,  where  it  fijids  a  ready  sale  vhen 
English  coal  cannot  be  obtained.  The  British 
consul  at  Nagasaki  reports  that  the  natives  are 
so  anxious  to  learn,  that  not  a  single  steamer 
enters  the  harbor  but  they  are  sure  to  visit  it, 
and  take  minute  copies  of  what  they  think  of 
interest.  They  are  able  themselves  to  woriv 
all  the  steamers  they  have  recently  purchased. 
The  imports  and  exports  in  1864  and  1865 
were  as  follows  (value  in  millions  of  dollars): 


FLAGS. 


Under  the  BrittBb. . . 
Under  other  foreign , 


Total. 


IXPOIBTB. 

18M. 

1MB. 

11.66 
S.68 

6.69 
1.16 

6.86 

14.19 

XZFOBTS. 
18M.  I   IW- 

0.68 1    ISO 


The  chief  articles  of  export  are :  tea  (186^ 
'67,  7,000,000  pounds),  silk  (1866-*6r,  13,537 
balls),  and  cotton.  ^    . 

The  following  was  the  movement  of  shippm?: 


1867 
1866 
1866 

XHTBAMCn. 

VasMlB. 

ToDaag«> 

YmmU. 

Tom*?*- 

Kanacawa 

175 

68 

SOS 

90,784 
16,780 
60,069 

m 

HakodadL 

68 
187 

15.i'fl 

Nagasaki 

(&9? 

It  has  already  been  stated,  in  the  Ax>tal 
Otolopjbdia  for  1867,  that,  at  the  dose  of  tin 
year  1867,  the  Tycoon  resigned  his  oflSce.  ^^ 
full  account  of  this  event  is  given  in  the  fol- 
lowing extract  from  a  letter  of  Ifomoura- 
Sooshti  (a  Japanese  general,  who  seems  to  nave 
played  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  revolution) 
to  Count  Charles  de  Montblano,  dated  from 
Kioto,  November  10,  1867: 

The  Japanese  Confederation,  under  the  prcsi<i<^n2 
of  hia  Majesty  the  Mikado,  ia  now  ftoe  from  ev^ 
illusion.  The  Tycoon  has  resigned  his  eqmvwi 
power  into  the  hands  of  the  Mikado.    Japanese  ol^- 
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illtation  is  trininphant.  According  to  the  French  States  Mmistor  Van  Valkenbnrgh  i.ssned  a 
moae  of  dividing  the  year,  it  was  at  the  beginning  notification  of  the  opening  of  the  new  ports^ 
of  NovemDer  that  all  the  preparations  had  been  com-  j^x^^  t«^««»^  i^*  ««^  •r^«l;1;<,l^z^i1  o<>ii;«»  Ai^^^ 
pleted.  On  the  nh  of  that  month  the  deputies  of  ^^^  Jmnary  let,  and  published  sailing  direc- 
the  Princes  of  Satsuma,  Tosa,  Gejshion,  and  all  the  tions  and  regulations  concernmg  lighters,  tow- 
other  members  of  the  National  party,  whom  you  boats,  etc. 
know,  and  which  party  reckons  among  its  members  After  the  resignation  of  Stotsbashi,  the  Ty- 


ontaet  the  Tyooon  manifested  his  comprehension  of  empire,  determined  to  utterly  crush  him,  and 

the  national  movement,  and  showed  an  intelligent  exclude  him  from  all  participation  in  the  Gov- 

jffld  unselfish  attachment  for  the  genei^  interests  of  emment.    The  Tycoon  was,  on  January  Ist,  at 

^^it'P^reS^r.TSWo^t  ^t^^^t  Osao.,  «eiBtii.g  at  the  opting  of  that  port  and 
deal  with  the  foreigners  in  their  quaUty  of  Tyooon,  the  neighbormg  port  of  Hiogo  to  foreigners, 
be  added  that  he  md  not  intend  to  maintain,  against  while  the  Mikado  was  at  Ejoto,  not  far  distant. 
the  opinion  of  the  Daimios,  the  ezdosive  position  The  person  of  the  young  Mikado  about  this 
vhich  he  had  inherited.  Then  he  said:  "The  tim^  ^^B  seized  by  Satsuma,  Cliosin,  Tosa,  and 
movement  bemg  made  around  me  implies  a  blame  ^^i,^^  ^^  xi,^  Tt^^^^i^  «Z«-«;a-^«.i>«™wx^« 
which  I  accept;  and,  if  the  deputies  think  that  I  others  of  the  Tycoon's  enemies,  whereupon 
should  resign  the  title  in  virtue  of  which  the  Princes  the  Tycoon  fled  from  Kioto  to  Osaca,  where 
of  Yedo  acted,  I  am  ready  to  give  in  that  resign*-  he  took  refuge  in  his  strong  castle  there,  and 
tion."  The  deputies  briefly  answered:  "Act  ao-  endeavored  to  collect  his  forces  and  those  of 
^rdmg^tothedictBteB  of  puT  f^mci^,  md  do  BO  ^  Daimios  who  sided  with  him.  Mean- 
promptly."  The  resignation  of  the  Tycoon  was  at  ^^^'-  "t^  j  j  AtT  rr  »  ^i.  i\  .-'"•^•*" 
once  drawn  up,  ahnost  in  identical  terms  with  his  "w-hile  at  Yeddo  (the  Tycoon  s  capital)  the  ya- 
declaia^on  to  the  deputies.  Next  day.  November  shikis,  or  palaces  of  the  Daimios,  all  of  whom 
stb,  the  Shoshidai  (ofacial  intermediary  between  the  had  been  compelled  in  fonner  years  to  main- 
Mikado  and  the  Tycoon),  Matsdairo  Estion-no-Kani,  ^^  establishments  there,  were  being  disman- 

Tn^^rZfM  W"ul^1?r  *1^^«^^  ^'f'9^  %  removed  to  the  re- 

ceremonial,  to  be  transmitted  by  him  to  the  Mikado.  Spective  temtones  01  the   prmces.      ine  re- 

On  the  0th  his  Excellenov  the  Shoshidai  brought  the  tainers  of  Prince  Satsuma  harbored  in  his  half- 

offidal  answer  of  the  Mikado,  who  had  accepted  the  dismantled  yashiki  a  horde  of  Kanins  (men  of 

S^m°e  t^lA^^e  %^^r^ot^o^:  ^  «J«*tJ|  ownmg  idle«i«.ce.  to.no  one) 

^'ifis  Mwesty  the  Mikado  will  convoke  at  Kioto  all  The  depredations  of  these  men,  issumg  forth 

the  Japanese  Daimios,  who  will  form  a  sovereign  from  this  stronghold,   aroused  the  Tycoon's 

chamber.   That  chamber  will  decide  all  questions  lieutenants  to  remonstrance.    The  answer  de- 

ofajeneral  mtorest.    The  foreign  question  is  ac-  nyjng  authority  was  the  decapitation  of  the 

Sg''ln^45'S''o?T^rX'S;?M  'neBJnger,  imd  returning  his  head  with  aburive 

anceisto  be  extended  to  the  other  states,  and  to  be  messages.     Ihe  result  was  a  battle,  attenaecL 

tnmed  on  a  more  liberal  basis.    The  ^Okado  will  with  frightful  loss  of  life,  and  the  escape  of  a 

make  public  the  resolutions  of  the  Federal  Chamber  portion  of  the  force  from  the  yashiki,  who  cut 

by  docre^  and  proclamatioM.    The  Mik^o»s  reh^-  ^^^  ^^y  to  a  vessel  of  Batsrana's  and  ran  out 

tions  with  public  affairs  will  be  conducted  through  .  7   xi^   v       v  .               ijajoiuua  o  €«*«  «c»u  ^uu 

two  speakiM  ministers,  the  Denize  and  the  Guizo.»^  ^^  ^^  ^^7^  ^^'^  pursued  and  fought  m  front 

of  Yokohama  by  one  of  the  Tyco<Hi*B  vessels, 

On  January  1,  1868,  the  ministers  of  all  the  but  making  good  their  escape  to  Satsuma. 

foreign  treaty  powers  were  at  Osaca,  supported  January  28tD,  Satsuma  sent  to  Osaca  for  supplies. 

bj  a  hrge  naval  force,  consisting  of  nineteen  The  Tycoon  re^ed  to  allow  them  to  pass  out. 

&ien-of-war.      It  had  been   announced  that  Satsuma  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  his 

the  opening  of  the  port  of  Hiogo  and  the  city  troops  and  marched  out  from  Kioto  to  compel 

of  Osaca,  which,  according  to  agreement,  was  their  delivery.      The    Tycoon,  learning  this, 

to  take  place  on  January  1st,  was  to  be  deferred  marched  out  to  give  battle.    The  forces  of  the 

to  April  Ist,  and  that  the  foreign  ministers  re-  Tycoon  got  between  two  columns  of  Satsuma^s 

jnained  at  Osaca,  to  urge  the  speedy  opening,  army  (really  composed  of  the  troops  of  several 

There  was,  however,  no  need  for  bringing  a  of  the  southern  Daimios  besides  Satsuma's  own 

pressure  to  bear  upon  the  Japanese  Government,  retainers),  and  the  army  of  the  Tycoon  was 

for  B  iogo  and  Osaca  were  formally  opened  at  the  beaten,  Stotsbashi  himself  sought  refrige  on  the 

appointed  time  (January  1st),  all  the  saluting-  United  States  steamer  Iroquois,  and  thence 

ships  hoisting  the  Japanese  flag,  and  giving  it  transferred  himself  and  officials  to  one  of  his 

twenty>one  guns ;  and  then  the  guns  in  the  own  steamers  and  steamed  away  for  Jeddo. 

^Wa  forts  saluted  severally,  at  interval  of  Satsuma,  on  taking  Osaca,  burned  the  magnifi- 

about  twenty  minutes,  the  flags  of  the  treaty  cent  palace  of  the  Tycoon  to  equalize  matters, 

^tions.    The  Japanese  Government  officials  the  Tycoon  having  buined  one  of  Satsuma's  at 

then  paid  visits  of  ceremony  to  the  various  the  same  place.  January  81  st,  the  town  of  Kana- 

foreigu  officials,  which  were  returned,  and  the  gawa,  lymg  between  Yokohama  and  Jeddo, 

opening  ceremonies  were  at  an  end.    At  noon  was  burned  by  some  of  Satsuma's  sympathizers, 

the  American  and  English  consuls  almost  si-  Upward  of  three  miles  along  the  Tocaida  (the 

iJQmtaneoady  ran  up  their  national  ensigns  (no  great  government  road  running  all  through  the 

other  consulates  were  ready),  and  then  com-  empire)  was  burned,  and  thousands  rendered 

nienced  the  dealings  with  the  natives.    United  homeless.    Yokohama  merchants  raised  a  sub- 
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scription,  and  the  next  daj  Dr.  Hepburn  and  hereafter  treat  foreigners  with  consideration, 

another  missionary  distributed  rice  and  blank-  The  foreign  representativen  requested  the  Got- 

ets  to  the  sufferers  on  the  scene  of  the  confla-  emment  not  to  confiscate  his  estate  accordinj; 

gration.  to  the  Japanese  law,  but  permit  it  to  descend 

The  day  following  the  abandonment  of  Osaca  to  his  family.  The  request  was  granted.  Keit 
by  the  Tycoon,  the  Government  officials  called  day  the  the  ministers  received  letters  of  apolo- 
on  all  the  consuls,  and  advised  them  to  direct  gy  from  the  Mikado  Government, 
their  subjects  to  take  refuge  on  board  their  On  March  5th,  the  ministers,  with  each  of 
national  vessels,  as  they  could  offer  them  no  their  vessels,  went  to  Osaca,  intending  to  re- 
further  assistance  or  protection,  and  intended  occupy  their  former  legations.  They  fonnd 
to  abandon  the  place  to  the  insurgents  and  the  JBritish  legations  destroyed  by  fire,  and  the 
leave  at  once  to  join  the  Tycoon.  Acting  French  legations  torn  to  pieces.  The  Ameri- 
upon  this  suggestion,  the  consuls  met,  but  did  can  and  other  legations  were  untouched.  On 
not  instruct  their  people  to  leave ;  they  simply  March  8th,  the  French  sailors  surveying  of  Osa- 
informed  them  of  the  information  tLey  pos-  ca  were  attacked  by  Prince  Tosa^s  men ;  eleven 
flessed,  and  left  them  to  act  as  they  thought  Frenchmen  were  killed  and  five  wounded.  On 
best ;  at  the  same  t^me  arrangements  were  learning  the  massacre,  the  EngMi,  Prasaan, 
made  with  the  men-of-war  of  all  nations  to  be  Butch,  Italian,  and  United  States  ministers 
prepared,  in  case  of  an  attack  from  the  troops  met  at  the  residence  of  the  French  minister  at 
of  the  southern  Daimios,  for  giving  them  a  Osaca,  and  decided  by  common  accord  to  leave 
warm  reception.  The  next  day  the  ministers  Osaca,  haul  down  their  flags,  and  withdraw 
were  compelled  to  fiy  from  Osaca,  as  the  place  their  consuls,  untiL  satisfaction  should  have 
had  been  fired  by  Satsuma,  and  arrived  at  been  granted.  On  the  following  day  th^  Jap- 
Hiogo  (Kobe)  the  same  day  and  took  up  their  anese  authorities  came  and  declared  the  mas- 
quarters  in  the  abandoned  Government  house  sacre  to  be  inexcusable,  and  the  murderers 
and  custom-house.  were  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  French  nun- 

On  the  4th  of  February,  some  of  the  troops  ister.  All  the  ministers  of  the  other  powers 
of  Prince  Bizen  (one  of  the  confederate  Dai-  supported  the  French  demand  for  reparation 
mios  opposed  to  Stotsbashi)  entered  Hiogo  and  by  energetic  notes.  The  French  minister  de- 
attacked  several  foreigners.  A  French  marine  manded  the  execution  of  the  men  concemed 
and  an  American  sailor  were  wounded  by  in  the  murder,  with  an  apology  from  Tosa  and 
shots.  Sir  H.  Parkes,  who  was  riding  in  their  the  Mikadoes  Government ;  Sso  a  monej  in- 
neighborhood,  narrowly  escaped,  several  shots  demnity  of  $150,000.  The  demands  were  corn- 
being  aimed  at  him.  The  detachments  of  the  plied  with,  and  twenty  Japanese  were  be- 
9th  British  regiment  were  called  out,  and  the  headed. 

Japanese  troops  were  pursued  and  dispersed.  On  March  13th,  the  American  minister  left 
A  naval  brigade  was  landed  firom  the  Ocean,  for  Yokohama,  taking  with  him  the  Italian  and 
and  in  a  few  hours  Hiogo  was  again  quiet.  Prussian  ministers  and  their  suites,  in  the 
The  confederate  Daimios,  however,  claimed  to  United  States  steamer  Monocacy,  with  the  in- 
be  favorably  disposed  to  foreigners,  and  did  not  tention  of  defending  foreign  interests,  the  Mi- 
indorse  the  outrages  committed  by  the  meb.  kado  having  informed  them  that  large  bodies 
The  Mikado  addressed  a  communication  to  of  troops  were  marching  on  Jeddo  with  the 
Ohosin  and  Satsuma,  warning  them  to  be  probable  intention  of  fighting.  On  March  ISui, 
particularly  careful  that  no  rudeness  nor  law-  the  American  minister  went  to  Jeddo,  remwn- 
less  conduct  be  observed  toward  foreigners  by  ing  one  week,  and  conferring  with  the  Ty- 
those  passing  through  Hiogo.  In  consequence  coon^s  officers,  and  then  returned  to  Yokohama. 
of  the  outrage  committed  at  Hiogo  by  Prince  He  was  the  last  and  only  minister  at  J&ido. 
Bizen's  men,  the  foreign  men-of-war  seized,  on  The  Mikado's  troops  were  marching  toward 
the  6th  of  February,  all  the  steamers  owned  Jeddo,  and  straggled  largely  into  Yokohama, 
by  Japanese,  anchored  in  the  port  of  Hiogo.  apparently  uncontrolled.  Disturbances  oc- 
This  was  because,  as  stated  in  the  declaration  curred,  and  the  people  became  alarmed.  The 
of  the  foreign  ministers,  the  affair  concemed  ministers  conferred  with  the  Government  aa- 
not  only  the  clan  of  Bizen,  but  all  the  clans  thorities  of  Yokohama,  and  decided  to  post  tb<) 
throughout  Japan.  The  Government  of  the  American,  Prussian,  French,  and  British  sol- 
Mikado  deemed  it  necessary  to  pxmish  the  an-  diers  and  marines  at  the  entrances  of  the  set- 
thor  of  the  outrages.  Accordingly,  Kenza-  tlement,  and  prohibit  the  entrance  of  flrmea 
boro,  the  officer  in  command  of  Pnnce  Bizen's  Japanese  from  without.  This  insured  tran- 
troops,  who  ordered  the  firing  on  the  foreign-  quillity.  The  French,  British,  and  Dntch  min- 
ers, was  executed  by  order  of  the  Mikado  in  isters  remained  at  Hiogo.  After  the  settJe- 
the  presence  of  one  foreigner  from  each  Euro-  ment  of  the  French  indemnity,  they  were 
pean  legation,  together  with  an  equal  number  invited  to  an  audience  with  the  Mikado  » 
of  Japanese  officials.  The  condemned,  being  Kioto.  » 
of  high  rank,  was  permitted  to  commit  hari-  The  interview  took  place  on  the  21 »  oi 
Jkari.  Before  his  death  he  acknowledged  the  March,  this  bemg  the  first  time  that  r«R^^°^ 
offence,  adnutted  that  his  trial  was  fair  and  his  atives  of  the  foreign  powers  have  beenadmuH 
sentence  just,  and  he  advised  the  Japanese  to  to  the  presence  of  the  Mkado.    The  day  loi* 
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lowing  these  interviews,  Sir  Harry  Parkes,  the  meet  with  him  at  Miako  as  soon  as  it  might  be 
British  minbter,  attended  by  an  escort,  was  conyenient.  Thej  shoold  bring  with  them 
approaching  the  castle  of  the  Mikado  to  pay  such  counsellors  as  might  be  best  qualified  to 
his  respects,  when  he  was  attacked  by  a  band  propose  improvements  in  the  Government, 
of  desperadoes,  who  threw  the  escort  into  The  Daimios  were  enjoined  to  obtain  the  will 
confusion  and  wounded  with  swords  eight  of  thepeople  as  to  who  these  counsellors  should 
men.  One  account  says  that  'eight  was  the  be.  Tne  selection,  in  order  to  secure  the 
nninber  of  the  attacking  party,  of  whom  two  greatest  possible  impartiality,  should  be  con- 
were  killed,  two  wounded  and  captured,  and  ducted  or  superintended,  not  by  the  prince  of 
fonr  allowed  to  escape.  The  same  account  a  ^ven  province,  but  by  the  prince  of  the  ad- 
adds  that  the  last  six  were  '^  disposed  of."  joining  province.  The  counsellors  thus  chosen 
One  who  was  captured  and  executed  was  an  and  fdl  the  Daimios  of  the  empire  should 
officer  of  high  rank  of  the  Mikado's  household,  meet  at  MieJ^o,  and  deliberate  upon  the  affairs 
The  Mikado  issued  another  stringent  order  in  of  the  nation.  Besides,  the  Mikado  decreed 
reference  to  future  attacks  on  foreigners,  that  every  man  who  had  valuable  sugges- 
Sanmrai  (officials  and  nobles)  guilty  of  assaults  tions  to  make  in  regard  to  political  matters 
hereafter  will  be  degraded  from  their  rank,  and  should  have  liberty  to  avow  them  openly,  and 
decapitated  by  the  common  executioner.  should  send  them  to  the  Congress  or  Parlia- 
The  Mikado's  Government  about  this  time  ment  at  Miako,  where  they  would  be  con- 
addressed  an  ultimatum  to  the  Tycoon  (who  sidered. 

is  called  in  this  document  Yoshi-Hisa),  of  which  The  friendly  attitude  of  the  Mikado  toward 

ih^  Japanese   Times  published  the  following  the  foreign  powers  alienated  for  a  time  some' of 

synopsis:  the  most  powerftil  sovthem  Daimios,  who  had 

It  premises  that  the  Tycoon,  having  proceeded  to  ^"^^J^  ^^^^  ?^0^  ^^®°^^^J?^  ^}f,  foreigners, 

wch  an  extreme  as  may  nroperly  bo  termed  an  insult  sucn  as  Unosin  and  losa.     Ine  tollowmg  is  a 

to  the  whole  empire,  and  having  caused  the  deepest  translation  of  a  portion  of  Chosin^s   remon- 

^  to  the  mind  of  the  Emperor,  both  sea  and  land  gtrance,  dated  May,  1868,  and  published  in  the 

t^.:r:Z!f:u%^:^^I^U.^^.'^t  ^-mi^nlo,  a  Japanese  newspaper: 

tirement,  the  excess  of  the  imperial  compassion  shall  If  the   forei^ers  are    invited   to   tho    imperial 

be  exhausted,  and  the  followuig  commands  be  en-  court,  who  will  oe  the  man,  when  the  time  for  expul- 

joined  upon  him,  let  him  be  respectfully  obedient  to  sion  has  come,  to  employ  his  energy  for  this  pur- 

them :  A  period  of  eleven  days  ia  granted  him  in  pose  ?    Therefore  it  is  not  right  that  the  foreiffners 

which  to  comply  with  all  these  orders.     As  the  are  admitted  to  the  Dairo  (palace  of  the  Mikado). 

^^'^ir^'',^r;^:X'^4^r{i  TheHigpnestofZiotpissuedamanifesto, 

listened  to.    The  Emperor,  having  established  both  wammg  the  Mikado  agamst   mterfenng  too 

liis  authority  and  clemency,  will  not  allow  any  claim  much  in  the  temporal  affairs,  and  calling  upon 

of&Uiancetohave  influence  with  him.  To  be  promptly  him  to  desist,  on  pain  of  being  called  upon  by 

obedient,  and  resort  to  no  subterfugfe.  ^^^    priesthood  to  abdicate :  170,000  copies  of 

Thefiretartide  of  the  proclamation  rehearses  how  \      ^   «ov**vvv*  ^  «»vuv»v^.     iv,  w  ^v^/  «« 

that  tho  Tycoon,  having  msulted  the  Emperor  by  at-  t*^®  proclamation  were  reported  to  have  been 

tookiog  the  imperialStv  and  flrinff  upon  the  im-  sold  and  distributed  among  the  Japanese. 

p€rial  flag,  waa  guilty  of  a  great  crime.    But  since  In  May,  the  Tycoon,   Stotsbashi,   declared 

Iwi!^.®  *^  manifested  sincere  contrition,  and  has  i^\^  readiness  to  accept  the  conditions  of  the 

«ate  by  the  Tokugawa  family,  in  administering  to  territory,  disband  his  army,  surrender  his  navy, 

the  Government  during  the  last  200  years,  and  more  and  himself  to  retire  to  Mito,  for  wliich  place 

cspedallT  the  accumulated  meritonous  services  of  he  left  on  the  12th  of  May.     The  Tycoon  gave 

lh*t^.  f  ^^®''  of  Yoshi-Hisa,  it  is  the  imperial  wm  ^^.^^^s  to  his  admiral  to  surrender  the  fleet,  but 

SSe^J^eTISS^^      ITrli'^ta"^!  that  officer  left  Yeddo  with  all  the  vessels,,and 

li'^hed  in  their  D^maite— capital  punishment  will  be  subsequently  cooperated  with  rrmce  Aidsin. 

remitted,  but  Yoshi-Hisa  is  commanded  to  g:o  to  the  This,   however,    did  not  end  the  war.     A 

castle  of  liito,  and  there  to  live  shut  up  in  retirement,  strong  coalition  was  formed  in  the  interest  of 

Owarl   Those  Hving  m  the  castle  to  move  out  and  northern  Daimios  jomed  it.    Aidsin  attacked 

^  into  retirement  alao.  a  body  of  the  Mikado's  troops  on  the  10th  of 

Then  the  third  article  requires  all  ships,  arms,  mu-  May,  12  miles  from  Yeddo,  routed  them,  and 

r!!?i"i  n  ^"''  ®*^-'  ®^v»  ^  ^  delivered  up  to  the  ^^^^  possession  of  a  castle  recently  surren- 

"^^^:^?S^^Si^Zr^^^^J:^.7t  ^ered  b^  tje  Tycoo^    On  the  17th  he  at- 

the  manifesto  says  that  all  who  have  aided  Yoshi-  tacked  another  army,  killed  800  and  captured 

Hlsa  deserve  death,  but  that  penalty  is  remitted,  and  800,  all  of  whom  he  beheaded.      On  the  22d 

tne  imperial  commission  will  decide  upon  other  pun-  Qf  May  another  engagement  took  place  only 

ove?iT(vi?l  l*"?"^  ?«®n5S''*^'j5??rS.N'''^°^*^'*  "*  six  miles  from  Yeddo,  also  ending  disastrously 

oveTlo,OOOkoW(say$81,OOOor$82,000)perannum.  ^^    ^^  Uikf^o^B  troops.     Fourteen  hmidred 

In  April,  the  Mikado  issued  a  decree  that,  in  were  killed,  and  800  captured, 

consequence  of  the  confusion  into  which  public  On  July  4th  an  attack  was  made  by  20,000 

affairs  had  come,  and  that  the  sense  of  the  southerners  on  the  Takugawas  (the  family  to 

people  might  be  obtained,  the  princes  should  which  the  Tycoon  belonged)  at  Y^'eddo,  who 
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were  only  about  1,500  strong.    The  sonthem-  bles  accompanied  Mm  to  the  Britash  legation, 

era  were  repulsed.    The  attack  was  renewed  where  a  sword,  sent  out  bj  the  British  Got- 

the  next  daj,  and  the  Takngawas  were  entirely  emment,  was  presented  to  an  officer  of  the 

routed.    Half  of  Yeddo,  including  two  large  name  of  Nakai,  as  a  mark  of  honor  and  reward 

temples,  was  bamed.  for  his  gallantry  on  the  occasion  of  Sir  Hsnr 

At  Tichino,  aboat  18  miles  south  of  Osaca,  Parkes^s  being  attacked,  on  the  2dd  of  Mirc]i, 

a  terrible  battle  was  fought  between  the  forces  at  Kioto.    On  'the  same  day,  November  6th, 

of  Aidsin  and  Satsuma,  in  which  the  latter  was  Prince  Aidsin  concluded  a  capitaladon,  vhieb, 

defeated  with  heavy  loss.    Satsuma  and  Oho-  it  was  expected,  would  end  the  war.  The 

sin  were  deserted  by  several  other  Daimios,  Tycoon  had  retired  to  his  private  poasessiaQs 

and  subsequently  Ohosin  himself  declared  his  with  all  the  people  who  wished  to  follov  hk 

intention  of  withdrawing  from  the  contest,  Those  who  were  willing  to  take  emplojment 

and  ordered  Ms  generals  to  return  home  and  under  the  new  government  were  retted.  In 

remain  neutral.  December,  Prince  Aidsin  arrived  at  Yeddo,  and 

In  August,  it  was  reported  that  the  northern  was  received  by  the  Mikado  and  the  Daimios 

party  had  appointed  a  new  Mikado,  Oeeno  Mia  with  great  honors.    On  the  6th  of  December 

bama,  uncle  of  the  other  Mikado,  and  chief  of  Hakodadi  was  captured  by  a  land  force  of  the 

the  seven  Mias  or  High-Priests  of  Japan,  whose  northern  Daimios,  which  had  not  jet  I&id 

residence  on  the  5th  of  July  had  been  attacked  down  their  arms,  and  was  codperatiiig  with 

and  burned,  and  who  after  that  affair  had  fled  the  fleet  under  the  command  of  E^omatto,  the 

in  disguise  to  Prince  Aidsin.    A  proclamation  adnural  of  the  late  Tycoon,  Stotsbashi.   There 

was  issued  by  several  northern  princes,  stating  seemed,  however,  to  be  a  general  desire  to 

that  they  did  not  desire   to    supersede  the  make  peace.    Stotsbashi  himself  was  ioriH 

other  Mikado,  but  that  the  appointment  was  by  a  council  of  the  Daimios,  to  return  to  Yeddo^ 

simply  made  to  have  a  head  for  the  northern  and  aid  in  the  reorganization  of  the  GoTeni- 

party.  ment.    On  December  16th,  the  removal  of  the 

In  September,  an  outrage  was  committed  people  of  the  Tycoon  from  Yeddo  was  com- 

against  M.  von  Brandt,  the  Prussian  charg6  menced.    Some  thirteen  thousand  were  to  he 

d'affaires.    As  M.  von  Brandt  was  returning  sent  to  the  Tycoon's  new  province  of  Sbirai- 

home  in  his  carriage,  from  the  Saibansho  (Gov^  dizu.    The  ship  Elng  Philip  was  chartend 

ernment-House),  while  passing  the  escort  of  and  made  one  trip  to  the  province,  cairjing 

Higashi  Kusen  no  Ohimio,  Minister  of  Foreign  thirteen  hundred  and  fifty  passengers.    The 

Affairs,  the  leading  Yakunins  of  the  escort  Japanese  €k)vemment  sent  official  notificatioii 

attacked    the    carriage    suddenly.     M.   von  to  the  representatives  of  the  fordgn  powers, 

Brandt,  in  the  most  energetic  manner,  pro-  that  Yeddo  and  Nagato  would  be  opened  to 

tested  against  this  gross  insult,  and  demanded  foreign  commerce  on  January  1,  1869.  This 

the  most  complete  reparation.    The  Govern-  time  the  Government  kept  its  word,  and  the 

ment  of  the  Mikado  apologized,  and  made  the  opening  took  place  on  the  appointed  daj.  The 

demanded  reparation.  Mikado,  in  December,  issued  an  edict,  ordenng 

On  September  14th,  the  representatives  of  the  decapitation  of  aU  the  inmates  of  a  di^ell- 
the  foreign  powers  were  ofiioially  notified,  ing  in  which  a  conflagration  originates,  vheth- 
by  a  communication  from  the  first  minister  er  accidentally  or  otherwise, 
of  the  Mikado,  that  the  latter  would  at  A  proclamation  from  the  Mikado  announced 
once  establish  his  residence  at  Yeddo,  which  that  peace  reigns  throughout  the  empire* 
henceforth  would  be  the  second  capital  of  the  Aidsin  justified  his  opposition  to  Satsama  m 
empire,  and  be  called  Tokei  (the  Eastern  cap-  the  southern  princes.  All  seemed  progre^og 
ital).  At  the  same  time  an  imperial  decree  favorably  for  the  southern  cause.  The  north- 
placed  in  the  hands  of  a  new  ftinctionary  the  em  princes  openly  disavowed  the  conduct  of 
government  of  the  thirteen  provinces,  most  of  Admiral  Ennomattoin  storming  Hakodadi  and 
which  were  still  at  war  against  the  Mikado,  seizing  the  vessels  of  the  Mikado.  No  nortli- 
and  requested  the  Daimios  or  these  provinces  to  em  army  was  i^  the  field  at  the  dose  of  th* 
send  delegates  to  Yeddo,  who  were  to  receive  year,  and  the  southerners  were  disb^diog 
there  permanent  employments.  their  troops.    The  attack  and  capture  of  Hiko- 

The  official  gazette  of  Kioto  published  the  dadi  was  conducted  by  European  officers,  the 

draft  of  a  constitution,  providing  for  the  con-  southemers  offering  little  resistance.    Admiral 

centration  of  the  executive,  legislative,  and  Eimomatto  had  issued  stringent  orders  to  seize 

judiciary  power  in  the  hands  of  a  political  body  and  confiscate  foreign  vessels  carrying  troop* 

to  be  called  Daijokan.  or  stores.    Many  breaches  of  neutralit/  hjm- 

On  November  6th,  the  Mikado  became  of  eign  vessels  had  occurred, 
age.    In  honor  of  the  event,  the  British  troops        The  Tycoon's  brother  arrived  from  Para  ofl 

in  Yokohama  attended  a  general  parade,  and  a  the  16th  of  December,  and  soon  after  had  an 

march  past  took  place  before  two  of  the  Mika-  interview  with  the  Mikado,    It  was  reported 

do^s   representatives,  Higashi  Kuze  and  the  he  had  been  intrusted  with  a  mission  of  p^*p 

Sanyo  Oudaisho,  governor   of  the  northern  to  his  brother.    The  financial  troublefl  of  toj 

provinces.     Sir   Harry  Parkes  was  on    the  Government  of  Japan  were  great,  ana  pap^ 

ground,  and  after  the  review  the  Japanese  no-  currency  was  freely  issued.    The  foreign  m^f* 
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chimts  of  Yokohftma  liad  requested  their  in  the  mines  of  the  north.  The  several  consuls, 
mioisters  to  protest  against  the  issne  of  resident  at  Nagasaki,  united  in  remonstrating 
paper  money,  imless  the  GK>Yernment  Mronld  with  the  authorities  against  this  barharons  pro- 
keep  bullion  sufficient  to  redeem  its  issaes  at  oeeding,  but  the  only  satisfaction  the  j  obtained 
sight  was  an  insolent  recommendation  to  limit  their 

While  the  Government  of  the  Mikado  ob-  attention  to  their  own  affairs.  The  ministers 
served,  on  the  whole,  afnendlj  attitude  toward  at  Yeddo  also  entered  a  protest,  but  with  no 
the  foreign  Governments,  a  most  cruel  persecu-  better  success.  It  was  hoped  that  the  French 
lion  was  instituted  against  the  native  Christians,  would  resort  to  more  stringent  measures, 
especially  in  Nagasaki  and  its  vicinity.  The  W.  H.  Grinnell,  formerly  a  volunteer  lieu- 
Mowing  is  one  of  the  imperial  decrees  pub-  tenant  in  the  United  States  Navy,  and  attached 
Medon  the  subject:  to  the  Oneida,  of  the  Asiatic  squadron,  re- 

Ab  the  abominable  religion  of  the  OhriBtaans  is  <^eived  Ml  appointment  from  the  Japanese  Gov- 
strictly  prohibited,  every  one  shall  be  bound  to  de-  emment,  as  mspector  and  mstructor  or  tne 
nooncd  to  the  proper  authorities  mioh  persons  as  ap-  Japanese  Navy.  Grinnell  has  thfi  rank  of  ad- 
pear  suspicious  to  him :  and  a  reward  shall  be  ffiven  miral,  and  $12,000  a  year  pay,  besides  house- 
to  him  for  80  doing.    Although  the  sect  of  the  Chris-  ^     ^  servants.    He  presides  over  the  naval 

Uans  has  been  already  centuries  ago  persecuted  most        t     i  ^4.  tts «,i,:^a.l„  ^♦♦««;i«^  iv«  «  i«««^ 

rigOTouBlv  by  the  Bai^fti  Gover^ent,  Its  entire  ex-  school  at  Hiogo,  whi^  is  attended  by  a  large 
teminatron  had  not  been  arrived  at.  As,  however,  number  of  Japanese  omciaLs,  some  of  whom  are 
the  nomber  of  the  followen  of  the  Christian  doctrine  of  high  rank,  and  instructs  them  in  navigation, 
had  lately  considerably  aumented  in  the  vilWe  of  triffonometry,  seamanship,  etc.  He  is  also  mak- 
Lrakam^  n^r  NagMaki,  wlipse  peasants  scOTctly  ing  preparations  for  the  erection  of  a  navy- 
here  to  It,  after  mature  consideration  it  has  been  or-  *"»  f*^f»'»"^^  *^*  w*^  ^0*^/  v**  ^  "  J 
dered  by  the  highest  authority,  that  Christians  shall  yard.  He  is  treated  with  great  respect  by  all 
be  taken  into  custody,  according  to  the  rules  laid  classes  of  Japanese,  being  allowed  to  go  any- 
down  in  the  annexed  document:  "As  the  Chris-  where  curiosity  or  interest  may  lead  him. 
tian  doctrine  has  been  proWbited  in  this  country  since  Russia,  in  1868,  eoncluded  a  new  convention 
the  oldest  times,  this  matter  ought  not  to  be  lightly  ^..v  4.\J2  n^^^^^L.^^*- ^f  To*v<i*i  /Tv^KKcikAii  {« 
treated.  Those  to  whose  custody  Christians  shSl  \Jq  ^itl^  the  Govermnent  of  Japan  (PJibliflhed  m 
confided,  shall  therefore  instruct  them  of  what  is  ritfht.  the  official  Law  Bulletm  of  June  18tn),  supple- 
withlemency  and  humanity ;  and  shall  do  their  Best  mentary  to  the  treaty  of  1858.  According  to 
to  again  make  Kood  men  of  them.  But  if  some  should  ^^t.  5  of  this  convention,  all  the  products  of 


denooneetotheproperftuthorities  every  one  who  shall  jeoted  to  a  transit  or  any  other  duty.     Art.  6 

prove  incorrigible.     Those  men  (Christians),  until  pledges  the  Japanese  Grovemment  to  introduce 

they  have  repented,  sh^  not  be  allowed  to  have  any  without  delay,  into  the  coining  of  money,  the 

Z^^^l"  ^'^{"bSVJ^ttrl^^  indispensable^hsBges.and  toprovements,  for 

oFtoworkin4elime-pits,orthegold  and  coal  mines,  the  purpose  of  removing  all  obstacles  to  the 

or  for  any  work  their  officers  may  think  flt  to  employ  f^ee  circulation  of  foreign  coin  in  Japan.    Art. 

them  on.   They^  shall  Uve  in  the  mountains  and  for-  9  gives  to  Japanese  merchants  of  any  class  the 

fc8U    One  portion  of  rice  sh^  be  allowed  per  head  rfght  to  trade  direotiy  with  Rusaan  merchants, 

to  the  respective  Daimios  for  the  space  of  three  years,  *  ?. ,  ^.  TuTi^*^^^^^^^^  ^f  .^^^  t^tvoti ^o^  a,tw7 

to  conunel^  from  a  day  to  be  determhied  hcr4fter.  Without  the  mterference  of  any  Japanese  func- 

Thoy  shall  be  brought  in  small  detachments  to  the  tionary,  not  only  m  the  open  ports  01  Japan, 

places  mentioned  bSow.    The  Daimios  shall,  as  soon  but  also  in  Russia.    Japanese  princes  also,  and 

as  they  receive  the  information  of  the  arrivia  of  the  th^jr  retainers,  are  authorized  to  go  to  Russia, 

persona  allotted  to  them,  send  soldiers  to  take  them  „  ^  f-o^n  rinth  TinamtL 

over.  The  above  imperial  orders  are  hereby  published  ^2,  ^^^?®  T???  ^P^**       ,^     v^« -p^ioK^^^lr 
for  observance.     The  following  Daimios  shall  take        On  the  11th  of  November,  Yon  Folsbroefc, 

mt  the  Christiana  allotted  to  Uiem  at  their  respeo-  as  plenipotentiary  for  the  King  of  Sweden  and 

tive  palaces  at  Osaca."  Norway,  signed  a  treaty  of  friendship,  com- 

This  decree  was  followed  by  a  list  of  84  mcfo?,  and  navigation,  with  Higadii  Kuze, 
Daimios,  who  had  Christian  prisoners  aUotted  Chiujyo,  Terashima  Tozo,  and  I^ki  Saiyemon, 
to  them,  in  numbers  varying  from  80  to  250  as  plenipotentiaries  for  the  Mikado.  ^ 
each,  the  total  number  being  4,100  persons.  ,  ^  1867  the  Government  of  the  Hawaiian 
The  foUowing  imperial  decree  on  the  subject  ^^^  had  sent  D.  0.  Waterman  special  corn- 
was  posted  up  at  the  gates  of  Yokohama  and  at  nussioner  to  Japan,  for  the  Purpose  of  gaming 
Houmra*      ^           ^  a  market  for  sugars,  as  well  as  the  labor  for 

ThA  n»i«.«««  ^^\rA<^r^  \.«^tysf.^  K«?«c  «f«-«fitr  ralslug  tho  samc.    He  succeeded  in  accomplish- 

f<SdS^'^1nlhf "^V^S^  ItZJXi  ?8  b^th  hie  pnrposes.      In  1868  the  ship 

Strictly  interdicted.    The  devilish  sect  is  strictly  pro-  Scioto,  fitted  up  with  all  the  comiorts  and  con- 

^t)ited.  veniences    of  a  first-class   emigrant   packet. 

On  the  7th  of  July,  one  hundred  and  four-  sailed,  having  on  board  several  hundred  pas- 
teen  native  Christians,  chiefiy  men  and  heads  sengers,  an  officer  of  the  Japanese  Govern- 
or funiUes,  were  put  on  board  the  Japan-  ment  accompanying  to  see  that  the  terms  of 
ese  steamer  Sir  H.  Parkes,  at  Nagasaki,  and  the  contract  be  fulfilled,  for  which,  even  to  the 
cwried  out  to  sea.  A  rumor  spread  that  they  payment  of  wages,  the  Hawaiian  Government 
▼ere  drowned ;  but  it  was  subsequently  found  holds  itself  responsible, 
out  that  they  were  destined  to  penal  servitude       The  great  political  revolution  through  which 
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Japan  passed  in  1868,  by  the  abolition    of  revenue  henoe  aocnung,  added  to  whit  is  bestowed 

the  office    of  Tycoon    and   the   re^stabUsh-  by  Government,  makea  a  priest's  office  a  desin:^* 

ment  of  the  supreme  power  of  the  Mikado,  is  T^e^'SS^,  The^^oVnow^^H)  ^btSn'S 

accompanied  by  an  effort  to  effect  a  complete  position,  but,  on  presenting  their  petitions  st  the  e«tf 

change  in  the  state  religion  of  the  country,  of  Government,  it  is  (generally  decided  that  it  bdt?i> 

An  American  missionary  writes  on  this  subject,  »ble  to  have  these  plaoes  filled  by  adherentA  of  lU 

under  date  of  December  26, 1868,  as  follows :  ^^^^^^  ^°°^  *^®  ~>'^*^ 

XT      *^.    -a  AA^.'  *     r  •      •               *i.       ♦  v  JESSUP,  WiLEiAM,  LL.D.,  an  eminent  ;> 

iu?frr«^2in^''l^flrte!»hLvI  r'li^nnntnf^^  "^t  snd  Christian  philanthropist  andrefunn^^r, 

iLsnea  religion,  and  the  priests  nave  a  monopoly  of  ,          •      a     ^i.        \.       t          t  i     j   t       ai 

burying  people  and  praymg  for  them  afterwM^.  The  ^^^  ^  bouthampton,  Long  Island,  June  21, 

aboriginfd  Shinto  reli^on  has  fallen  into  disuse,  179T;    died  in  Montrose,  Pa.,  September  11. 


dynasty.    In  the  wars  which  he  waged  .^^  ^ «»  ^m.^^  - ,  _  .     -i     <•  i 

beaten,  and  in  his  flight  and  in  other  times  of  calami-  county,  m  1820,  and  soon  acquired  a  large  ml 

ty,  he  and  his  adherents  found  shelter  and  sympathy  lucrative  practice.     He  became  a  professor  cf 

in  many  a  Buddhist  monastery.    At  last,  when  he  religion  in  1827,  and  was  from  that  time  ver^ 

reached  the  throne,  he  Uberally  rewardedf  all  those  ^^^^^  ^  ^.^e  promotion  of  aU  Christian  enicr- 
priests  who  had  befriended  him  m  his  adversity,         ;  Jt      *^  vu*vw»v  ^  v   *»^  v'"    ,   ,  .    ., 

paying  them  a  fixed  sum  out  of  the  pubUc  treasury,  pnses.     He  was  especiaUy  interested  in  tlie 

and  bestowing  grants  of  land  to  be  held  as  temple  cause  of  missions,  and  two  of  his  sons  became 

grounds,  the  revenue  from  which  was  devoted  to  the  missionaries  to  the  East.    He  was  for  manv 

support  of  the  temple.    From  that  time  Buddhism  years  one  of  the  vice-presidents  of  the  A.B.d 

nounshed  in  Japan,  and  Bhmtoism  decayed.     The  t  ir      t«   -ii  ^^u^^  ^^rJi  ^n^^^.^.:.^  T»r.  «■*« 

nation  foUowed  tke  example  of  the  victorious  Taicun,  i'^     ^  ^  P^^^^  ?ood  enterprises  he  w«i 

ond  thus  Buddhism  became  established  and  popular,  foremost ;  a  pioneer  m  the  causes  of  educatK'n 

Still,  as  the  Taicun  did  not  ignore  the  Mikado,  but  and  temperance  in  Northern  Pennsylvania,  iind 

allowed  him  to  be  the  nominal  head  of  Janan,  and  the  chief  founder  of  the  County  Agricultaral 

®^®^?*i'i5?'"^''•'?'^*^'^ '■^^P®''^  *S.^^' '"LJ?"®*  *."^®  Society.     His  eminent  legal  attamments  anJ 

way  Buddhism  did  not  ignore  or  displace  Shmtoism,  J^^'™  v       ax«  -o*^*i*om«  .1^  j  €»*i.«*«»« 

of  which  the  Mikado  isl>ontifox  Mkximus.    Wher^  ^«  mcorruptible  mtegrity  led  to  his  appomi- 

the  aboriginal  Shinto  gods  wore  worshipped  before,  ment  in  1837  as  presiding  Judge  of  the  Juoi- 

the  Buddhist  divinities  did  not  replace  or  supersede  cial  District  in  which  he  resided,  and  to  his  K- 

them,  but  were  added  to  them,  and  thiM.  in  many  appointment  in  1848.  He  was  greatly  esteeraei 

places,  a  singular  umon  was  effected.  Buddhism  and  x^lt^'u^  ^«^v«—  ^.^  *\.^  v««  ^^a  t>-.  «ii  «ri,A  A.-^ 

Shinto  divinities  are  worshipped  together,  and  the  V  the  members  of  the  bar,  and  by  all  who  de^ 

priests  of  both  divisions  often  reside  in  the  same  si^ed  to  see  justice  strictly  admmistered,  yrf 

temple.    When  this  is  the  case,  such  temples  are  tempered  with  mercy.     In  April,  1861,  he  was 

called  Ryobu,  which  might  be  rendered  union  tem-  one  of  the  committee  of  three,  sent  by  the  Giv- 

ples,  i.  e.,  pure  Buddhist,  pure  Shinto,  and  the  mixed  ftmnra  nf  PAnnqvlvftnift.  "Waw  Vnrt  and  Oliia 

Sr  union  temples.    During  the  receit  revolution  a  f^nors  01  remisyivania,  iN  ew   I  or^  ^^^^11 

Seat  effort  hiJs  been  mad?  by  the  adherents  of  the  to  confer  with  President  Lmooln  m  regard  to 
ikado  to  revive  the  ancient  ndth  and  cast  off  what-  raising  75,000  men,  and  was  subseqnentlj  ac- 
ever  is  of  foreign  origin,  whether  derived  from  China  tive,  though  advanced  in  years,  in  raising  troops. 
or  India.  Efforts  are  made  to  eUmmate  the  whole  hut  in  that  year  his  riirht  side  was  partially 
mass  of  Chinese  characters  from  the  language  and  txo«oW-«;i  „„^  «ir.kc.«>/,«T«f  A4>i>«^Va  w»w»ct«itiKi 
Uterature  of  the  land,  and  to  return  to  tfirLcient  Par*iy^^  *^^  subsequent  attacks  pro>trat^ 
simple  and  alphabetical  manner  of  writm^.  The  ^^^  strength  and  iiyured  his  memory  and  men- 
same  principle  is  at  work  in  the  reaction  against  the  tal  faculties,  and  finally  caused  his  death.  iQ^ 
established  religion,  which  is  of  foreign  origin,  intro-  degree  of  LL.  D.  was  conferred  on  him  bv 
duced  from  China  and  India  1,600  years  ago,    Since  Hamilton  College  in  1848. 

the  Mikado's  Government  has  been  established,  it  TVTXxn?    i?^?^. r^  rk     t      j   -d:«i«.mi  ni 

has  decreed  that,  whore  Buddhist  and  Shinto  diviki-  ^  JEUNE,  FnANora,   D.  D.,  Lord  Bishop  oi 

ties  are  worshipped  in  the  same  temple,  the  former  are  Peterborough,  an  English  prelate  and  etlaea- 

to  be  set  aside  and  the  latter  alone  reverenced.    The  tional  reformer,  bom  in  Jersey,  of  arespectabid 

priesU  of  the  former  reli^on  are  urged  to  embrace  the  French  family,  about  1800 ;    died  at  Peterbo:- 
ancestral  and  national  faith,  in  which  case  they  may  j^  j     September,  1868.      He  came  to  Oi- 

contmue  to  hold  their  places.     At  various  points  x^  *ji  Vr  .  "^t;^"*""*'  *«««.      *a^  w««      ,, 

over  the  empire  there  are  deserted  Shinto  temples.  *<^rd  Umversity,  and  entered  Pembroke  Ooue^e, 

The  ancient  god  holds  his  place,  but.  not  being  a  a  stranger  and  unbefriended,  but  won  his  waj 

popular  god,  his  shrine  is  forsaken  by  officiating  to  a  first  class  and  a  fellowship  in  his  coUe^rt?* 

pneats  and  worshippers.    The  new  Government  has  goon  after  receiving  A.  M.,  he  was  appointe-i 

made  mspection  and  found  that  m  many  oases  these  t>„vi:^  t7^««,;«^«  «J:i  4.^4.^J^fi  •d«,«k»/>Vo.  uni 

shrines  so  sadly  neglected  are  the  shrines  of  the  true  ^^^^^^  Exammer  and  tutor  of  Pembroke ,  ana 

and  ancient  gods.    These  must  be  refirected  and  en-  ^^^^  some  years'  service  in  this  capacity,  wim 

dowed  with  Government  support.    What  has  been  to  Oanada  for  two  or  three  years  as  tutor  oi 

taken  from  the  disendowed  Buddhists  will,  no  doubt.  Lord  Seaton's  sons.     On  his  return  he  was  sp- 

niost  of  it  be  given  to  the  Shmtos.    Now  when  one  pointed  head  master  of  King  Edward's  School 

of  these  old  temples  is  reerected  and  endowed,  the  *yV>.      .     iT  '"*^*%*  "*  *»-"*fi  \„:„„-K;ift 

office  of  priest  in  it  becomes  desirable.   Not  only  has  J^  Birmingham,  and,  a  vacancy  occurring  wnue 

it  a  revenue  from  Government,  but  the  people  sud-  Lord  John  Russell  was  Premier,  he  was  wmo 

denly  wake  up  to  a  knowledge  of  the  fact  that  this  Dean  of  Jersey.    In  1843  he  was  chosen  head 

same  forgotten  god   in  the  olden   time  worked  master  of  Pembroke  OoUege,  and,  returning  to 

wonders.  The  early  historv  of  the  divmity  is  m-  n^iv^i.^  >»**  af  -r^«/»A  ^^^'^ZJ.^  at*nnrtiA  of  re- 
volved in  obscurity,  iid  on  the  principle  "  OnL  ign<H  ^^^^^^  ^e  at  once  commenced  a  oonree  or  r^ 
tumpromagnifico;^  it  is  magnified ;  worshippers  bring  form  in  that  college  which  raised  it  from  a  ^^ 
their  offerings,  new  votive  tablets  are  set  up,  and  the  position  to  nearly  the  first  rank  among  the  coi- 
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leges  of  Oxford,  and  labored  patiently  and  in  duties  with  all  the  ardor  of  his  enthusiastic  na- 
the  end  snccessfdlly  for  the  introdnctron  of  tnre,  and  with  all  the  fondness  and  capacity 
schools  of  natnral  science,  law,  and  modem  for  labor  for  which  he  was  so  much  distin- 
historj  into  the  nniversitj  cnrriculnm.    It  was  gnished.    In  the  discharge  of  these  dnties,  he 
throngh  his  influence  that  the  Universitj  Com-  published  an  extended  and  most  valuable  re- 
mission was  appointed  bj  Parliament.    From  port  of  the  public  libraries  of  the  United  States, 
1854  to  1864  he  was  vice-chancellor  of  the  which  was  printed  in  1860,  by  order  of  Con- 
muTersity,  as  well  as  head  master  of  Pern-  gress,  as  an  appendix  to  the  annual  report  of 
broke ;  and  to  his  strenuous  exertions  is  due  the  Board  of  JKegents  of  the  Institution.    He 
whatever  of  valuable  reform  has  been  effected  also  perfected  a  system  of  cataloguing  by  ster- 
in  the  university.     In  1864  Lord  Palmerston  eotyping  separately  the  title  of  each  work  in  a 
elevated  him  to  the  see  of  Peterborough,  into  library ;   a  system  which  combined  economy 
which  he  carried  the  same  zeal  and  earnestness  with  accuracy.     When  it  was  decided  to  es- 
for  growth  and  advance  which  had  marked  his  tablish  a  great  pnblio  library  in  Boston,  Pro- 
career  at  Oxford.  fessor  Jewett  was  at  once  selected  as  the  best 
J£W£TT,   Charles  Coffin,  an  American  man  in  the  country  for  the  position  of  su- 
scholar  and  bibliographer,  for  some  years  Pro-  perintendent  of  the  institution,  and  that  posi- 
fessor  of  Modem  Languages  in  Brown  TJniver-  tion  he  held  for  the  past  ten  years,  discharging 
aty,  bom  in  Lebanon,  Me.,  in  1816 ;  died  in  its  laborious  and  responsible  duties  with  an  un- 
Braintree,  Mass.,  January  9,  1868.     He  was  a  remitting  zeal  and  toil,  with  a  close  and  assidu- 
gradaate  of  Brown  University,  of  the  class  of  ous  application,  which  proved  fatal  to  his  health, 
1835.    He  then  pursued  a  course  of  study  for  and  brought  his  honorable  career  to  a  sud- 
three  years  at  Andover,  where  he  was  so  much  den  and  melancholy  end.  To  his  invaluable  ser- 
distingaished  as  a  lin^fuist  that  he  conceived  vices  as  Superintfndent  of  the  Boston  Public 
the  purpose  of  devoting  himself  to  Oriental  Library,  by  his  thorough  and  systematic  knowl- 
stndies ;  this  purpose,  however,  he  found  him-  edge  of  his  duties,  and  by  their  faithftd  and 
£elf  compelled  to  abandon*    WhUe  at  Andover.  conscientious  performance,  the  citizens  of  Bos- 
he  was  for  a  time  Librarian  of  the  Theological  ton  were  chiefly  indebted  for  the  great  success 
Seminary,  and  while  in  that  position  exhibited  which  that  institution  has  attained.    Professor 
saeh  aptitude  for  its  duties,  and  for  bibliograph-  Jewett's  death  was  sudden,  and  was  caused  by 
ieal  pursuits,  especially  by  the  share  which  he  a  paralytic  attack  of  so  profound  a  character, 
had  in  the  preparation  of  the  catalogue  of  the  that  he  died  within  ten  hours  after  his  seizure. 
library,  that  in  1843  he  was  called  to  Brown  JOHNSON,  Bev.  Hebman  M.,  S.  T.  D.,  LL. 
UniTersity,  to  undertake  the  task  of  newly  ar-  D.,  a  Methodist  clergyman  and  author,  Presi- 
ranging  the  college  library,  and  of  making  a  dent  of  Dickinson  College,  Carlisle,  Pa.,  from 
catalogue  of  its  l)ooks.    This  task  he  performed  1860  to  1868,  bom  in  Otsego  County,  N.  Y., 
with  admirable  success;   and  the  publication  November  25, 1815;  died  in  Carlisle,  April  5, 
of  the  catalogue  under  his  auspices,  attracted  1868.    He  was  fitted  for  college  at  Cazenovia 
especial  attention  to  this  department  of  the  Seminary,  N.  Y.,  and  entered  the  junior  class 
imivereity,  and  opened  anew  era  in  its  for-  in  "Wesleyan  University  in  1837,  graduating 
times.    Soon  after,  he  was  appointed  Librarian  with  distinction  in   1889.     Immediately  on 
of  the  University  and  Professor  of  Modem  Lan-  leaving  the  university  he  was  elected  Professor 
goflges;  and,  fbr  the  purpose  of  fitting  himself  of  Ancient  Languages  in  St.  Charles  College, 
the  better  for  his  duties,  he  went  abroad,  and  Missouri,  where  he  remained  for  three  years. 
spent  some  time  in  perfecting  himself  in  the  Thence  he  was  called  to  occupy  the  chair  of 
languages  and  in  inspecting  the  principal  libra-  Ancient  Languages  in  Augusta  College,  Ken- 
rie3  of  £urope.    During  his  residence  abroad,  tucky.    In  this  position  he  served  two  years. 
Professor  Jewett  made  some  valuable  purchases,  In  1844  he  was  elected  Professor  of  Ancient 
under  the  direction  of  the  library  committee.  Languages  and  Literature  in  the  Ohio  Wesleyan 
ofworkssubsidiary  to  the  study  of  the  ancient  University  at  Delaware,  Ohio.    Here  for  a 
ckssics ;  and  was  lilso   intrusted  with  large  while  he  performed  the  duties  of  acting  presi- 
commissions  by  a  distinguished  benefactor  of  dent  of  the  institution,  organizing  its  curricu- 
the  college,  for  the  purchase  of  standard  works  lum,  and  was  especially  interested  in  introdu- 
in  French,  German,  and  Italian.    These  trusts  cing  therein  a  biblical  course  of  study  as  a 
were  executed  with  singular  skill  and  fidelity,  means  of  ministerial  education.    Of  this  de- 
and  the  accessions  thus  made  to  the  library  be-  partment,  in  its  incipiency,  he  took  charge. 
long  to  its  choicest  treasures.    Professor  Jew-  Here  he  labored  six  years.    In  1860  Dr.  John- 
ett  remamed  in  the  university  until  1848,  dis-  son  was  elected  Professor  of  Philosophy  and 
charging  his  duties  to  universal  acceptance,  de-  Ikiglish  Literature  in  Dickinson  College,  which 
velopiug  more  fally  his  aptitude  for  the  con-  position  he  retained  for  ten  years,  laboring 
dnct  of  a  great  library,  and  winning  the  esteem  with  unusual  success.    He  was  proffered,  and 
And  love  of  hi^  pupUs  by  his  enthusiasm  and  accepted,  the  presidency  of  the  course,  together 
sJoll  as  an  instructor.    On  the  establishment  with  the  chair  of  Moral  Science,  in  1860,  and 
of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  he  was  ap-  devoted  his  energies  earnestly  to  the  adminis- 
pointed  its  Assistant  Secretary  and  Librarian;  tration  of  its  affairs  until  his  death.    In  1860 
and  at  once  entered  upon  these  new  and  wider  he  issued  an  edition  of  the  Clio  of  Herodotus, 
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which  attained  a  wide  popularity.    He  had  and  he  was  as  patriotic  then  as  wlien,  fiftr 

also  been  engaged  with  seyeral  others  for  some  years  later,  he  abandoned  home,  propoty,  flD«! 

years  on  a  translation  of,  and  commentary  on,  friends,  for  the  sake  of  the  Union.    Some  ye: 

several  books  of  the  Old  Testament.    He  had  living  remember  his  eloquent  appeals  to  the 

nearly  prepared  for  the  press,  at  the  time  of  people  of  Mercer  to  volnnteer  in  that  war,  and 

his  death,  a  German  work  on  synonyms.    He  nis  rejoicing  that  fonr  of  his  own  family  were 

had  been  a  frequent  and  always  able  con-  enrolled  among  the  defenders  of  their  coontiy. 

tribntor  to  the  Methodist  Quarterly  Eeoieio.  In  October,  1813,  Mr.  Jnnldn  set  out  on  hone- 

Through  his  whole  public  life,  from  his  grad-  back  for  the  then  distant  city  of  New  Ycii 

nation  to  his  death,  he  had  been  occupied  as  a  where  he  spent  the  next  three  years  in  ste^y- 

teaoher,  so  that  he  had  never  entered  into  the  ing  theology  under  the  learned  and  eloqaait 

pastoral  relation ;  he  was  very  popular  and  in-  Dr.  John  M.  Mason.    In  September,  1816,  l* 

teresting  as  a  preacher.    In  social  life,  he  was  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  Associate  B6 

courteous,  gentle,  and  remarkable  for  the  sua-  formed  Presbytery  of  Monongahela,  but  wa 

vity  of  his  manners.  His  thorough  and  accurate  not  ordained  till  1818,  and  soon  after  settled  ts 

scholarship,  his  genial  manners,  and  his  aptness  pastor  of  the  united  congregations  of  Mihco 

in  teaching,  permanently  fitted  him  for  the  and  McEwensville,  Pa.    In  1825  a  union  wis 

Positions  as  professor  and  president  which  he  formed  between  a  part  of  the  Associate  Be- 
ad filled  with  such  success  through  a  period  formed  Church  and  the  Presbyterian  Chunk 
of  twenty-nine  years.  and  Mr.  Junkin  became  a  member  of  the  latter. 
JUNOKER,  Rt.  Rev.  Henbt  Damian,  D.  D.,  About  this  time  he  edited  for  some  years  the 
Roman  Oatholio  Bishop  of  Alton,  HI.,  bom  in  Religious  Farmer^  a  bi-montibly  magazine,  and 
Fenetrange,  diocese  of  Nancy,  Lorraine,  France,  took  an  active  part  in  the  establishment  of  the 
about  1810;  died  at  Alton^  October  2,  1868.  MUton  Academy,  for  many  years  a  famous  in- 
Dr.  Juncker  was  of  German  family,  and  emi-  stitution  in  that  part  of  Peimsylvania.  la 
grated  to  the  United  States  in  early  youth.  His  1830  he  was  called  to  be  principal  of  the  Peim-| 
ecclesiastical  studies  were  conducted  in  Gin-  sylvania  Manual  Labor  Academy  at  German- 
cinnati,  and  for  a  considerable  portion  of  his  town,  Philadelphia  Oounty.  In  1832  he  a^ 
seminary  life  he  was  engaged  in  the  instruction  cepted  the  presidency  of  Lafayette  College  tf 
of  youth  in  connection  with  the  prosecution  of  Easton,  Pa.,  then  Just  organized,  and  maialr 
his  own  studies.  He  was  ordamed  priest  by  through  his  efforts.  Here  he  labored  ido$: 
Archbishop  Purcell,  March  16,  1834,  and  his  zealously  and  effectively  for  nine  years,  ex- 
first  charge  was  the  First  German  Catholic  pending  upon  it  incalculBble  toil  of  body  anj 
congregation  of  Cincinnati.  Some  years  later  mind,  ana  much  of  his  private  means.  In 
he  was  transferred  to  St.  John's  Church,  Can-  1841,  when  almost  exhausted  with  his  labors 
ton,  Ohio,  and,  subsequent  to  1850,  to  Dayton,  at  Easton,  he  was  offered  the  presidency  c-f 
Ohio.  When  a  new  diocese  was  erected  in  Miami  University,  Ohio,  and  accepted  it.  There 
Illinois,  having  Alton  for  its  central  point,  Dr.  in  the  following  three  years  he  accomplished  & 
Juncker  was  appointed  its  first  bishop,  and  con-  great  work  in  inaugurating  discipline,  and  ele- 
secrated  as  such  by  Archbishop  Purcell,  April  vating  the  standard  of  scholarship.  In  1^ 
26,  185T.  He  entered  upon  the  duties  of  the  he  was  recalled  to  Lafayette  College  hy.  the 
episcopate  with  great  zeal  and  energy,  estab-  unanimous  vote  of  the  trustees,  and  resumed 
lishing  schools,  convents,  and  institutions  of  his  labors  there  with  all  his  former  zeal  m 
charity,  and  erecting  a  beautiful  cathedral  and  success.  In  1848  he  was  called  to  preside  oTer 
episcopal  residence.  In  all  these  enterprises  Washington  College,  Lexington,  Va.,  the  same 
he  carefully  avoided  involving  the  diocese  in  institution  of  which  Greneral  Robert  E.  Lee  w 
debt,  and  ere  his  long  and  painful  final  illness  now  president,  and  continued  there  until  1^61, 
commenced  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  when,  on  account  of  his  attachment  to  the 
his  charge  prosperous,  and  eryoying  a  rapid  Union  and  Government,  he  left  his  {k«- 
growth  in  numbers  and  intelligence,  and  free  tion,  his  home,  his  property,  his  friends,  wid  » 
from  all  incumbrances.  part  of  his  own  family,  and  came  to  the  >"  ortc 
JUNB^IN,  Geobob,  D.D.,  LL.  D.,  an  emi-  for  p/otection.  For  the  next  seven  years  ^ 
nent  Presbyterian  minister,  author,  and  college  made  his  home  mostly  in  Philadelphia,  thaarb 
president,  bom  near  Kingston,  Cumberland  some  time  was  spent  at  Easton,  where  tb^ 
County,  Pa.,  November  1,  1T90 ;  died  in  Pbila-  trustees  of  Lafayette  College,  to  show  their 
delphia.  May  20,  1868.  He  was  of  Scotch-  sense  of  his  great  services  to  that  institntiou. 
Irish  extraction  on  both  the  father's  and  moth-  had  made  him  Emeritus  Professor,  and  in  >e^ 
er*8  side.  His  early  education  was  conducted  York,  where  he  was  welcomed  by  a  vide  circle 
by  his  parents,  and  in  schools  in  the  vicinity  of  fkiends,  and  where  he  put  forth  some  of  his 
ofhis%ome.  In  1806  the  family  removed  to  best  efibrts  in  behalf  of  the  Union,  temper- 
Mercer  County,  then  a  frontier  settlement,  and  ance,  and  the  observance  of  the  Sabbath.  U^ 
there,  T^ith  such  opportunities  as  could  be  had,  had,  during  his  previous  actives  and  labonons 
he  completed  his  preparation  for  college,  and  life,  found  time  for  the  preparation  of  sever*! 
in  1809  entered  Jefferson  College,  graduating  works  of  a  theological  and  religioua  character  : 
with  distinction  in  1818.  The  war  with  Great  but  during  these  last  seven  years  his  p^  ha«i 
Britain  commenced  while  he  was  in  college,  been  busier  than  ever,  and  he  prodnced  se^" 


eriil  vorks  of  great  merit ;  among  them  were 
"  Political  FaUacies,"  a  very  olear  eipoeitjon 
of  the  reafioning  bj  which  BeceesioD  was 
JDstified;  "Sanotification;"  "The  Taberna- 
cle, or  the  G^epel  according  to  Moses ; "  "Sab- 
bitismoe ; "  an  Essaj  on  Baptism ;  and  a  work 
on  which  he  had  long  been  eng^ed,  a  "  Com- 
mentarj  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews."  He 
was  also,  daring  thia  period,  a  freqnent  oon- 
tribTitor  to  the  periodical  press.  Jefferson  Gol- 
1^  Donfecred  npon  him  the  degree  of  D.  B. 
in  1S33,  and  Rutgers  that  of  LL.  D.  in  ISSe. 
Thai  mach  ia  to  be  said  of  hia  literarj  and  edn- 
ciUiaual  career.  Bat,  during  all  those  jeara, 
he  hsd  also  been  an  active  theologian,  and  had 
ei«rt«d  a  powerfal  influence  in  the  higher  ju- 
dicAtoriea  of  the  Presbyterian  Charoh.  A  most 
Mded  Calvinist,  both  by  earlj  edncation  and 
ccDsdentioDS  conviction,  ha  tolerated  ndther 
in  the  churches  of  which  he  was  pastor,  nor- 
in  the  conncils  of  the  Churoh,  any  departure 
&om  the  standards  of  orthodoiy.  In  the  di- 
riidon  of  the  Preahjterian  Church,  which  took 


place  in  1887,  he  took  an  active  part  in  behalf 
of  the  Old  School,  He  demanded  a  rigid  ad- 
bereuoe  to  the  views  of  Calvin  and  Turretin, 


himself  instituted  the  original  charges  of  un- 
Bonndneas  in  doctrine  against  Bev.  Albert 
Barnes,  of  Philadelphia.  In  the  whole  con- 
troversy he  was  the  ablest  champion  of  the 
Old  School  orthodoxy,  and  his  great  logical 
power,  his  eloqnence,  snd  his  profound  theo- 
logical learning,  made  him  an  opponent  to  be 
feared.  In  1844  he  was  moderator  of  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
(0.  &.),  and  his  address,  announcing  the  ex- 
odus of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland  from  the 
Kirk,  is  still  remembered  for  its  glowing  elo- 
quence. The  years  which  followed  hod  their 
softening  effect  on  the  sternness  of  Dr.  Jnn- 
Uns'a  denunciationa  of  what  he  deemed  her- 
esy j  but  he  waa  throughout  life  a  vigorous 
and  strong  thinker,  ana  an  able  polemical 
writer  and  speaker. 


EAN8A3.  The  Le^atnre  of  Eansaa,  which 
n>et  on  the  14th  of  January,  continued  in  see- 
nan  until  the  3d  of  Uarch.  Few  measures  of 
Bnj  bat  ItKal  interest  or  importance  were  oon- 
9d«red.  Resolutions  were  introduced  indors- 
ing the  action  of  Congress  in  impeaching  the 
Preddest,  but  no  furt^her  attention  was  given 
to  national  affairs.  A  bUl  passed  both  Houses 
iHoviog  all  persona  to  practise  law  in  the 
State  withont  distinction  of  color  or  aex.  The 
'^mmissionera  appointed  nnder  the  act  of 
Februsry  18,  188^  to  revise  and  codify  the 
itatDtea,  aobmitted  a  report  oont^ing  1,200 
printed  pagea,  which  occnpied  mnch  of  theat- 
UDtionoftheAasembly.  This  report,  after  some 
Bmendnient,  waa  adopted,  as  the  body  of  Ee- 
^'i^  Statutes  of  the  State.  A  proposition  so 
to  amend  the  criminal  law  aa  to  abolish  the 
deuh-p«nalty  in  all  cases  was  reacted  by  a 
decinve  vote.  Codes  regulating  the  procedure 
■■■ith  in  civil  and  criminal  suits  were  adoped. 
P<e  atringent  law  respecting  the  sale  of  intox- 
icating liquors  heretofore  in  force  was  some- 
what modified,  and  now  leaves  the  regulation 
of  this  trafBc  in  the  larger  cities  to  the  mnni- 
dpil  authorities.  A  so^eot  which  demanded 
uid  received  a  large  share  of  attention  was 
lie  condition  of  the  State  finances,  which 
were  tepreiented  to  be  a  good  deal  embar- 
fiEsed.  The  expenses  of  the  courts  were  re- 
mced  one-third ;  many  salaries  were  cut  down, 
JJid  s  diaposition  waa  shown  to  postpone,  for 
'ho  present,  any  liberal  appropriations  for  pnb- 
110  mrtitutions.  Moreover,  the  State  tax  was 
incrensed  from  four  to  five  and  a  half  mills  on 
"18  dollar.  The  actual  financial  utnatioD  is 
sihibited  in  the  foUowmg  tables : 


ZiaUUtiti  and  Buom-ai  o/  til  StaU,  Xirt.  SO,  1BS8. 
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6       "  "       refnnffiiK  U«e» W.OTO  00 

•J       "  •'       cnrrBStTipeD.e«,18Bl...  J04.000  00 

•J       '■  "       iDleniallimiraTeiiimit...    1D/)00  00 


1       '•  '•       PenllentUirbfllfllng....  »0,000  0l) 

'   "     "   XS?"'^"""!  ■•'"» 

1       ••  •'       IduubAhtIiuii  tmlldlDE.    aO.OOO  00 

7       •'  '•       roUltary  "  .«,«»« 

10       "  "       AKrlmlturriColleg8... 

OntiMudlBg  Btita  wsmiitB , 

mlllUrj      "     4,809  11 

„ — ...^....       8,1MSg 
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The  State  has  claiiDB  against  the  General 
Government,  amoonting  to  upward  of  $850,000, 
but  no  steps  have  jet  been  taken  to  press 
them  to  a  settlement.  The  amomit  of  taxable 
property  in  the  State,  according  to  the  figures 
given  by  the  Board  of  Equalization,  is  about 
$66,000,000,  while  the  percentage  of  taxation 
levied  by  the  Legislature  was  based  on  esti- 
mates which  placed  it  at  $75,000,000.  The 
estimated  population  of  Kansas,  in  1868,  was 
800,000 ;  the  number  of  acres  of  land  more  or 
less  improved,  was  set  down  at  2,000,000.  The 
following  figures,  ^ven  in  a  report  of  the 
Surveyor-General,  m  July  last,  refer  to  the 
productions  of  the  year  1867 : 


entirely  restored  to  reason.  The  cost  of 
maintaining  this  institution  was  about  %W*^. 
The  Deaf  and  Dumb  Asylum  afforded  scppor: 
and  instruction  to  28  persons,  at  a  co<  of 
$15,000.  Thirteen  pupUs  eigoyed  the  adriv 
tages  of  the  Institution  for  tiie  Blmd,  and 
$10,600  were  expended  by  the  superintendtii 
New  buildings  for  all  the  eleemosynary  esUV 
lishments  are  required  as  soon  as  the  fiiunca 
of  the  State  will  allow  of  their  constractioiL 
The  following  statement  shows  the  condiili'S 
of  the  public  schools,  and  the  funds  boz 
which  they  derive  their  support,  as  compgrtd 
with  last  year : 


LIVESTOCK. 


Cattle.. 
Horses 
Males.. 
Hogs  .. 
Bheep  . 


Nambarof 

PriM 

HmUU. 

pwHMd. 

1,000,000 

$96  00 

160,000 

60  00 

10,600 

100  00 

1,000,000 

600 

100,000 

800 

Total 
AmcNBit. 

$35,000,000 

9,000,000 

1,000,000 

5,000,000 

800,000 


Total  Talno  of  Ure-stock. $40,800,000 


ORADT,  Ere. 


Com 

Wheat..., 
Potatoes 


Noabaraf 
BuImIb. 


40,000,000 
2,600,000 
1,000,000 


Prietpcr 
Biulwl. 


$0  60 
1  76 
1  00 


Total  yalne  of  crops  for  1867 

Total  yalae  of  improved  flirms  and  agrl- 
cnltaral  implements.  .^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 


ToUl 
Amonat. 


$20,000,000 

4,875,000 

10,000,000 


$86,875,000 
40,000,000 


The  work  on  the  new  capitol  buildings  at 
Topeka  has  been  prosecuted  with  considerable 
vigor,  and  the  eastern  wing,  which  is  the  only 
portion  likely  to  be  finished  at  presentj  is  rap- 
idly approaching  completion.  The  entire  plan 
is  formed  with  a  view  to  the  future  wants  of 
the  State,  and  will  be  carried  into  execution  as 
the  wants  of  the  government  demand.  The 
whole  structure,  which  is  to  be  built  of  mag- 
nesian  limestone,  will  be  one  of  the  finest  of 
the  kind  in  the  country.  The  eastern  wing 
alone  will  cost  the  State  $450,000. 

New  buUdings  are  contemplated  for  nearly 
all  the  State  institutions,  and  a  movement  was 
made  in  the  last  Legislature  to  concentrate  them 
at  one  or  two  points,  instead  of  having  them 
scattered,  as  they  now  are,  over  the  whole 
State.  This  matter  was  referred  to  a  commit- 
tee, who  reported  a  bill  in  favor  of  concentrat- 
ing the  State  University,  State  Normal  School, 
and  State  Agricultural  College  at  one  point, 
and  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  Asylum,  the  Institu- 
tion for  the  Blind,  and  the  Insane  Hospital 
at  another.  It  did  not  become  a  law  at  the 
last  session,  but  it  is  probable  that  this,  or 
some  similar  plan,  wiU  be  adopted  whenever 
provision  shall  be  made  for  the  erection  of 
new  buildings  for  these  institutions. 

The  number  of  inmates  in  the  Penitentiary 
on  the  80th  of  November  was  170,  which 
shows  an  increase  of  44  during  the  year. 
The  annual  cost  of  theur  support,  exclusive  of 
earnings,  is  over  $50,000.  At  the  Insane  Asy- 
lum 29  patients  were  oared  for  during  some 
part  of  the  year,  12  of  whom  were  discharged 


Nnmber  of  school  districts  or- 
ganized   

Number  of  school  districts  re- 
porting  

Nnmber  of  children  between 
the  ages  of  5  and  81  years. . . 

Nnmber  enrolled  in  pnbUc 
schools 

Amount  paid  teachers  (wages). 
Bo.     repairs  and  incidentals 

Amount  disbursed  to  counties 
from  Annual  School  Fund . . . 

Amount  receiyed  fh>m  direct 
tax  for  school  purposes 

Amount  receivea  from  fines  and 
estrays 

Amount  receiyed  fjrom  all 
sources  for  school  purposes . 

Toul  value  of  school-houses. . . 

Cash  invested  for  permanent 
Bchoolftmd 

Amount  of  State  and  United 
States  bonds  purchased 

Amount  of  productive  school 
ftmd  in  State  Treasury. 

Amount  of  instalments  due  on 
sale  of  school  lands,  and  bear- 
ing 10  per  cent  interest 

Total  productive  school  fhnd. . 


iMr. 


IMi 


1,066 

80  4SKi 
$l'ro,44d89 

47,96136 

873,0(^18 

21;B8  8S 

8IS,87193 
6TS,0e0  06 

69,766  60 

06.785  00 

96.786  66 


IJB 

«.}« 
$a09L9?<54 

55^90 
842,421 19 

499.315  S 
86,613  SD 

187,42151 


881.399  3 
518w8lS  W 


Kansas  promises  to  hecome  the  St&te  of 
r^lroads,  lying  as  it  does  nearly  in  the  centre 
of  the  country  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
and  containing  the  focus  to  which  numerous 
lines  converge  only  to  strike  out  again  in  s^ 
directions  into  the  vast  country  west  of  the 
Mississippi.  There  are  already  six  hnndrdd 
miles  of  railway  completed  and  in  operation 
within  the  limits  of  the  State.  The  Union 
Pacific  .Railroad,  Eastern  Division,  has  bwn 
completed  from  Wyandotte  and  Leavenworth 
westward  to  Sheridan,  near  the  western  boon- 
dary  of  the  State,  a  distance  of  405  miles.  A 
hridge  across  ttie  Missouri  River  at  Leawn- 
worQi  is  in  contemplation,  and  will  very  mat^ 
rially  enhance  the  value  of  this  great  work. 
The  road,  so  far  as  finished,  has  been  nsed  by 
the  Government  in  carrying  the  mails,  and  m 
transporting  troops  and  supplies,  at  a  saving  oi 
expense  which  more  than  compensates  for  the 
aia  rendered  to  the  enterprise  by  public  snb- 
sidies.  The  Central  Branch  Union  Pacini 
Railway  has  been  put  in  operation  from  At- 
chison to  Waterville,  in  Marshall  Connty,  a 
distance  of  one  hundred  miles.  The  Mis^^n 
River  road,  running  twenty-five  miles,  fr(^ 
Wyandotte  to  Leavenworth,  has  been  fini^^ 
and  is  operated  as  an  extension  of  the  Mis- 
souri Pacific.    The  Leavenworth,  Lawrence, 
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and  Galveston  road  is  completed  and  in  opera-  dissatisfaction  with  this  treaty  was  expressed 
tion  to  Ottawa  in  Franklin  Conntj,  and  is  in  both  by  the  Indians  and  by  whites  who  spoke 
process  of  construction  from  Ottawa  to  Gar-  in  their  behalf,  and  a  protest  against  its  ratiii- 
nett  in  Anderson  Coonty.  The  Missouri  River,  cation  was  presented  at  Washington.  It  still 
Fort  Scott,  and  Golf  Railroad  has  been  pat  in  awaits  the  action  of  the  Senate,  but  the  re- 
operation for  a  distance  of  30  miles,  and  the  moval  of  the  Osages  to  the  southern  reserva- 
work  of  construction  is  now  going  on  between  tion  has  been  begun. 

Olathe  and  Paola.  The  St.  Joseph  and  Denver  The  Republicans  and  Democrats  held  oon- 
Citj  Railway  Company  have  completed  that  ventions,  at  which  the  principles  of  the  respec- 
portion  of  their  road  nmning  from  Ellwood  tive  parties  were  reiterated  and  the  candidates 
to  Troy,  in  Doniphan  County,  a  distance  of  of  the  National  Conventions  indorsed.  Candi- 
fifteen  miles,  and  are  making  arrangements  for  dates  were  put  into  the  field  for  various  State 
a  further  prosecution  of  the  work.  The  Union  offices  and  for  presidential  electors.  The 
Pacific  Railroad,  Southern  Branch,  is  in  process  Democratic  Convention  met  at  Topeka  on  the 
of  construction  from  Junction  City  to  Council  20th  of  July,  and  nominated  George  W.  Glick 
Grove,  and  contracts  h&ve  been  entered  into  to  for  Governor,  and  Colonel  Maxwell  McCaslin 
carry  it  on  to  the  southern  boundary  of  the  for  Lieutenant-Governor.  Tbe  Republican 
State.  The  Atchison,  Topeka,  and  Santa  F6  Convention  assembled  on  the  8th  of  September, 
road  is  also  under  contract,  and  the  work  is  and  nominated  J.  M.  Harvey  for  Governor, 
going  on  between  Topeka  and  Burlingame.  and  C.  Y.  Eskridge  for  Lieutenant-Governor. 
Arrangements  have  been  made  for  building  a  There  is  but  one  congressional  disti-ict  in  Kan- 
railroad  from  Leavenworth  to  Atchison,  as  sas,  and  to  represent  that  the  Democrats  nom- 
also  from  Atchison  to  White  Cloud.  This  inated  C.  W.  Blair,  while  the  Republicans  put 
latter  will  form  a  part  of  the  Atchison  and  up  Sidney  Clarke  for  reflection.  The  State 
Nebraska  City  Railroad.  Besides  these,  there  election  occurred  on  the  same  day  with  that 
are  several  other  projected  lines,  the  construe-  for  the  choice  of  presidential  electors,  and  re- 
tion  of  which  will  undoubtedly  be  undertaken  suited  in  the  election  of  Harvey  by  a  minority 
within  a  brief  period.  Among  these  may  be  of  16,690.  The  whole  vote  was  40,600;  Har- 
mentioned  the  Sedalia,  Fort  Scott,  and  Santa  vey  received  29,896,  and  Glick  13,809.  The 
Fti  Railroad;  the  Lawrence  and  Pleasant  Hill  entire  vote  for  President  was  43,649,  of  which 
road;  the  Lawrence,  Oscaloosa,  and  Atchison ;  Grant  received  80,228,  and  Seymour  13,620. 
a  road  from  Waterville  to  Salina;  one  from  Sidney  Clarke  was  reelected  to  Congress  by  a 
Ellsworth  to  the  Arkansas  valley,  and  thence  majority  of  16,866  out  of  a  vote  of  43,298. 
to  Mexico ;  and  a  line  from  Waterville  to  Hays  The  Legislature  of  1869  is  constituted  as 
Citj.    Some  of  these  lines  of  railway  receive  follows : 


aid  from  the  U.  S.  Government,  and  all  are  „      w                         ^'^      ^ST"   ^•>»*^"«*' 
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liberally  encouraged  by  the  Legislature  of  the        DemocretB 1  6  7 

State.  —         —         — 

Kansas  bore  the  brunt  of  the  Indian  war  Bepublioan  majority. .  28         78         101 
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atrodties  and  outrages  committed  upon  set-  an  English  actor  and  theatrical  manager,  who 

tiers  occurred  in  this  State.    Between  80  and  was  also  an  accomplished  archffiologist  and  art 

100  persons  were  murdered  by  the  savages,  connoisseur,  bom  at  Waterford,  Ireland,  Jan- 

and  the  people  were  thoroughly  aroused  to  a  uary  18,  1811;  died  in  Chelsea,  London,  Janu- 

spirit  of  deadly  hostility  to  the  red  man.    A  ary22, 1868.    He  was  the  second  but  only  sur- 

battalion  of  nulitia  was  called  into  service  by  viving  son  of  the  late  brilliant  but  dissolute 

Governor  Crawford  on  the  14th  of  September,  actor,  Edmund  Kean,  and  was  not  at  first  des- 

and  a  regiment  of  volunteers  raised  and  their  tined  for  the  stage.    After  a  very  thorough 

services  tendered  to  the  commander  of  the  early  training  in  preparatory  schools,  he  was 

Hilitary  Division  of  the  Missouri.    Most  of  the  sent  to  Eton  m  his  fourteenth  year,  where  he 

engagements  with  the  Indians  took  place  in  was  an  associate  of  the  younger  Canning,  Dean 

this  State.    (See  Indian  Wab.)  Alford,  and  Hon.  W.  E.  Gladstone,  the  present 

A  treaty  was  made  in  the  latter  part  of  Prime  Minister  of  England.    He  remamed  at 

Mav,  which  extinguished  the  title  of  the  nation  Eton  nearly  three  years ;  but,  the  misconduct 

of  Great  and  Little  Osage  Indians  to  aU  lands  of  his  father  having  led  to  his  mother^s  sepa- 

heretofore  held  by  them  in  Kansas,  and  pro-  ration  from  him,  young  Kean  felt  it  his  duty 

yided  for  their  removid  to  reservations  in  the  to  undertake  his  mother's  support,  and,  aban- 

mdian  Territory  to  the  south  of  the  State,  doning  for  her  sake  an  offer  of  an  East  India 

These  hmds  had  become  of  little  valae  to  the  appointment,  he  left  Eton  in  July,  1827,  and, 

Indians,  on  accoimt  of  the  exhaustion  of  the  in  October  following,  accepted  an  engagement 

supply  of  game,  while  the  settlements  of  the  for  three  years  at  Drury  Lane  Theatre.    He 

whites  were  pressing  over  their  boundaries  on  manifested  considerable  talent,  but  did  not,  at 

aU  sides.    The  peace  commissioners  met  the  first,  give  any  indications  of  the  possession  of 

chie&  and  medicine  men  of  the  tribes,  and,  after  his  father's  genius.    He  met  his  father  at  Glas- 

along  "talk,"  induced  them  to  give  up  their  gow,  in  1828,  and  they  were  so  far  reconciled 

lands  and  turn  their  faces  to  the  south.    Much  as  to  act  in  the  same  play. .  In  1880  he  visited 
Vol.  vm.~26     A 
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the  United  States,  and  his  reception  here  was  friends  a  service  of  plate  valiied  at  £2.0^^^, 

very  cordiiJ,  and  he  returned  early  in  1888  equal  to  $10,000.    For  more  than  a  year  Mr. 

with  considerable  added  reputation,  and  ap-  and  Mrs.  Kean  were  engaged  at  Dnirj  Lsoet. 

peared  at  Govent  Garden,  where  he  met  his  but,  in  1868,  they  left  l^ngland  on  a  prefer 

father  again,  and  played  lago  to  his  Othello,  sional  tour  round  th^  world.    Their  tocr  in- 

the  last  time  the  elder  Kean  appeared  upon  the  eluded  Austridia,  California,  Cuba,  the  Atlsi- 

stage.    Charles  Kean  now  struggled  on  with  tic  coast  of  the  United  States,  and  CuaU 

but  moderate  success,   making    a  long  tour  They  arrived  in  New  York  in  the  spms  't 

through  the  provinces.    In  January,  1888,  he  1865,  and  Mr.  Kean's  personation  of  GardiB:^ 

appeared  again  at  Drury  Lane,  as  Hamlet,  in  Wolsey  and  King  John,  in  Shakespeare^s  pk^s. 

which  he  mode  a  most  favorable  impression;  he  Louis  XL,  in   Boucicault^s  drama,    and  iL*. 

followed  this  by  Sir  Giles  Overreacb,  and  Rich-  Oakley,  in  the  Jealous  Wife,  were  unirers&liT 

ard  HI.,  and  in  each  fairly  took  his  position  regarded  as  the  finest  efforts  of  art  in  tbrir 

as  a  tragedian  of  the  highest  rank.    Thence-  kind  known  to  the  modem  stage.     Beturoiir 

forward  his  course  was  one  of  successive  tri-  to  England  in  the  summer  of  1866,  Mr.  Keu 

umphs.    Honored  at  home,  by  the  encomiums  continued  upon  the  stage,  giving  great  sstisfsr- 

of  the  young  Queen,  and  the  public  recognition  tion,  until  the  29th  of  May,  1867,  when  he  was 

of  the  most  eminent  men  of  the  kingdom,  he  seized  with  a  lingering  Ulness,  which,  in  ibe 

was  not  less  honored  when,  in  1889,  he  visited  following  January,  terminated  fatsJUj.    3fr. 

America  and  made  a  triumphal  tour  through  Kean^s  private  life  was,  in  all  respects,  exeni- 

the  principal  cities  of  the  Union.    He  returned  plary,  and  his  reputation  without  a  stain, 
to  England  in  1840,  and  engaged  himself  at  the       KEABNT,  Lawbenob.    The  briUiancr,  fr^ 

Haymarket  for  three  seasons,  and  was  received  quency,  and  magnitude  of  the  operations  <e 

with  great  enthusiasm.    In  February,  1842,  he  sea  and  land  which  characterized  the  late  ci^il 

married  the  amiable  and  accomplished  actress  war,  among  other  effects,  tended  in  a  grest 

Miss  Ellen  Tree,  with  whom  thenceforth  his  measure  to   withdraw  public    attention  and 

name  and  his  affections  were  united  by  an  in-  recollection  from  the    distingnished  Bervice? 

dissoluble  bond.    After  the  expiration  of  his  rendered  in  former  years  by  those  who,  thoogii 

London  engagements,  in  1845,  he  visited  the  still  in  life,  were  nevertheless  relieved  from 

United  States  a  third  time,  with  Mrs.  Kean,  active  duty.    The  death  of  such  a  one  asl^ir- 

and  for  two  years  delighted  the  theatre-going  rence  Kearny  reccJled  the  large  share  be  b*i 

population  of  the  Atlantic  cities  by  his  vivid  in  making  the  American  Navy  renowned  for 

production  of  Shakespeare's  best  plays.  On  his  acts  of  gallantry  and  bravery.    He  was  bora  in 

return  to  England,  at  the  close  of  1847,  both  Perth  Amboy,  New  Jersey,  on  the  30th  day  *«' 

he  and  Mrs.^ean  appeared  at  the  Haymar-  November,  1789,  and  entered  the  Navy  as  a 

ket  in  Mr.  Lovell's  "  Wife's  Secret, "  which  midshipman,  July  24,   1807,  jinder  Preadeot 

was  their  own  property.    He  soon  after  took  Jefferson ;  was  promoted  to  a  lieutenancy  id 

the  sole  direction  of  a  series  of  dramatic  rep-  1813  by  President  Madison;  to  the  rankofmas- 

resentations  given  at  Windsor  Oastle,  for  the  ter  commandant  in  1825  by  President  Monroe : 

amusement  of  the  royal  family.   In  1860  he  un-  and  to  that  of  captain  in  1832  by  President 

dertook  the  management  of  the  Princess's  Thea-  Jackson.    His  first  service  after  receiring  his 

tre,  and  soon  after  commenced  a  series  of  repre-  midshipman's   warrant,  in  1807,    was  under 

sentations  of  Shakespeare's  "  Henry  VIII.,"  Commodore  Rodgers  in  the  flotilla  of  gunboat? 

"King  John,*'  ** Winter's  Tale,"  "Tempest,"  during  the  continuance  of  the  Embsii^oaDJ 

etc.,  in  which  all  the  resources  and  pageantry  Non-intercourse  Acts ;  he  afterward  aerre^i  in 

of  the  scenic  art  were  called  into  action  for  the  the  Constitution  and  President  frigates  on  the 

effective  acting  of  these  plays.    The  scenes,  the  coast  until  the  year  1810,  when  he  was  traD^ 

costumes,  and  aU  the  accessories,  were  most  ferred  from  the  latter  to  the  U.  S.  schooner 

carefully  studied,  and  the  period  covered  by  Enterprise.      He  was  first  lieutenant  cf  tbis 

the  plays  represented  with  an  accuracy  and  vessel  when  war  was  declared  with  Great  Brit- 

truthftilness  previously  unknown.    The  archoe-  ain  in  1812,  and  was  in  her  when  wreckw 

ologioal  knowledge  displayed  in  this  work  as-  after  leaving  New  Orleans  on  a  cruise.   Hi? 

tonished  even  the  ablest  English  antiquaries,  services  on  the  coast  of  South  CaraKna  and 

and  led  to  his  election  as  a  Fellow  of  their  So-  adjacent  States  during   the  war  were  bnl- 

ciety.    After  nine  years  of  extraordinary  sue-  liant  and   valuable,   and    received    ferowble 

cess  in  the  management  of  this  theatre,  Mr.  notice  in  Cooper's  naval  history  and  in  I^i^^ 

Kean  retired  from  its  arduous  duties.    At  this  Register.    After  the  war,  as  commander  of 

time  a  public  banquet  was  tendered  to  Mr.  the   Enterprise   he  rendered  services  vbicb 

Kean,  over  which  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  pre-  were  of  the  highest  importance  not  only  to 

sided,  and  at  which  over  six  hundred  of  the  the  commerce  of  the  United  States,  but  tb«t  of 

most  eminent  men  in  England  were  present  to  other  nations  trading  to  the  West  Indies  ^^ 

do  honor  to  the  scholarly  and  accomplished  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.    These  seas  were  i^  . 

actor  and  manager.    After  ftdfiUing  a  round  with  powerful  gangs  of  pirates,  enga^  ^ 

of  provincial  engagements,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kean  depredating  upon  the  commerce  of  all  nA^ons. 

returned  to  London  early  in  1861,  where,  at  and  causing  not  only  great  pecuniary  loss,  pa' 

another  banquet,  he  received  from  his  Etonian  that  of  life,  to'innocent  and  unoffending  pa^ti* 
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Through  the  active  exertions  of  Kearny  near  to  leeward  of  the   harbor,  we  immediately 
Gape  Antonio,   on  the  Island  of  Cuba,  the  went  in  chase  of  a  brig  making  to  windward, 
gang  of  the  notorious  pirate  Gibbs,  afterward  She  was  soon  overhauled,  and  proved  to*  be 
hanged  in  chains  in  New  York,  was  dispersed,  a  fine  vessel  of  one  hundred  and  eighty  tons, 
and  some  of  the  number  taken.    The  chief  pi-  The  brig  was  hardly  disposed  of^  when  a  sua- 
rate  with  his  piincipal  followers  succeeded  in  picious  looking  craft  was  seen  coming  round 
escaping  at  that  time,  after  a  long  and  arduous  the  west  end  of  Candia ;  we  immediately  pur- 
chase.   The  American  brig  Aristides  and  ship  sued  it^  but,  getting  becalmed  while  the  other 
Lucius,  with  full  cargoes  from  Liverpool,  and  vessel  was  favored  with  a  breeze,  we  lost  her. 
the  English  brig  Larch,  which  had  been  at-  That  night,  off  Cape  Spada,  another  suspicious 
tacked  by  the  pirates  and  partly  plundered,  sail  hove  in  sight,  which  we  chased  all  night 
were  recaptured,  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  and  a  part  of  the  next  day  up  the  Gulf  of  Napoli, 
first  nam^,  which  had  been  stranded  on  a  reef  when  she  made  her  escape  either  into  Spezzia 
of  rocks,  were  returned  to  their  owners.    Four  or  by  bearing  away  for  Hydra.    We  soon  after 
schooners  and  one  sloop  of  the  pirates  were  captured  one  vessel  and  burned  another  in  a 
captured,  and  subsequently  another  schooner  small  bay  off  the  Isle  of  Andros,  and  sunk  a 
and  three    or  four   barges  employed  by  the  schooner  off  Syra.    Besides  all  this,  our  com- 
pirates   in    their   enterprise.      The    services  mander  frequently  landed  at  different  islands, 
rendered  by   Kearny  in   breaking  up   these  compelling  the  authorities  to  disgorge  the  plun- 
ifangs  of  pirates  and  destroying  their  strong-  der  deposited  with  them,  and  sometimes  ex- 
holds  received  the  highest  commendation  from  acting  the  most  signal  satisfaction  for  outrages 
insurance  companies,  merchants,  and  ship-own-  committed  on  our  commerce."    After  return- 
ers, engaged  in  the  commerce  of  that  quarter  of  ing  to  the  United  States,  he  was  promoted  to 
the  globe,  and  gave  reassurance  to  those  who  the  rank  of  captain,  and  was  engaged  in  mis- 
had  been  forced  almost  to  give  up  all  effort  of  cellaneous  duties  till  he  was  ordered,  in  1889, 
trading  with  the  West  Indies.    After  rendering  to  the  frigate  United  States,  and  in  1840  to  the 
these  invaluable  services  in  the  West  Indies,  he  command  of  the  frigate  Potomac,  and  in  1841 
was  ordered  to  the  command  of  the  U.  8.  ship  while  in  Brazil  was  appointed  to  the  command 
Warren  on  the  2d  of  December,  1826,   and  of  the  East  India  squadron,  and  in  February, 
sailed  for  the  Mediterranean  February  22, 1827.  1841,  hoisted  his  broad  pennant  on  board  the 
While  in  the  Levant  in  that  year,  Eeamy,  learn-  frigate  Constellation,  in  the  harbor  of  Rio  de 
ing  that  the  Greek  pirates  were  committing  Janeiro,  it  being  the  first  instance  in  the  history 
frequent  and  serious  depredations  upon  the  of  our  Navy  that  a  broad  pennant  was  raised 
commerce  of  all  nations,  resolved  to  put  a  stop  in  a  foreign  station.    On  arriving  at  Macao,  in 
to  it.     Through   the  indefatigable  exertions  the  spring  of  1842,  his  first  services  were  di- 
of  himself  and  those  under  his  command,  the  rected  to  the  suppression  of  opium-smuggling, 
rendezvous  of  the  pirates  was  broken  up,  the  He  took  measures  to  secure  redress  for  griev- 
pQgs  dispersed,  and  commerce  relieved  of  their  ances  of  American  merchants  in  China,  who 
depredations.     One,  writing  of  his  exertions  had  lost  property  in  the  Dutch  factory  which 
and  activity  at  this  time,  says:   "The  com-  had  been  plundered  by  a  Chinese  mob,  and 
niander  of  our  vessel  seemed  to  be  in  a  peculiar  for  which  reparation  had  been  vainly  sought 
o^Aoner  suited-  for  this  enterprise.     He  was  through  the  Hongs,  and  succeeded  in  bringing 
both  sagacious  and  energetic,  and  possessed  about  a  speedy  settlement  of  these  claims, 
an  intrepidity  never  exceeded.    I  was  filled  amounting  to  over  two  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
^th  admiration  at  his  untiring  vigilance,  and  sand  dollars.    He  learned  that  a  commercial 
It  would  fin  a  volume  to  narrate  one-tenth  of  treaty  was  about  being  concluded  between  the 
the  incidents  of  our   cruise.     Our  ship  ap-  English  and  the  Chinese,  and,jU6tly  fearing  that, 
peared  to  possess  the  power  of  ubiquity.    One  unless  careftdly  guarded,  tibie  interests  of  the 
<»ay  ve  were  looking  into  Milo,  to  see  if  there  United  States  might  be  made  to  suffer,  he  at 
were  vessels  there  wanting  convoy,  and  then  once  opened  a  direct  correspondence  with  the 
^e  would  be  abreast  of  Cerigotto.  At  one  time  Governor  of  Canton  and  the  imperial  com- 
^ff  Byra,  and  then  in  the  gulf  of  Suda.    We  missioners  on  the  subject ;  these  oommunica- 
^ero  cruising  principally  between  Cape  Mata-  tions  resulted  in  a  promise,  on  the  part  of  the 
pan  and  Cerigotto,  thus  guarding  the  entrance  Chinese  authorities,  to  recognize  our  right  to 
»)  the  Archipelago ;  but  our  captain  seemed  to  trade  and  to  extend  to  our  merchants  the  same 
^e  peculiar  delight  in  hovering  about  Gara-  protection  and  facilities  which  were  about  be- 
^^    This  was  the  stronghold  of  the  pirates ;  ing  granted  to  Great  Britain.    These  services 
^ne  place  where  they  obtained  provisions  and  were  afterward  communicated  to  the  Senate, 
<iepo6ited  their  plunder.    No  suspicious  sail  and  printed  in  the  Senate  documents,  No.  189, 
J^er  escaped  his  eagle  eye,  and  vessels  of  all  first  session.  Twenty-ninth  Congress.    It  will 
tieacnptionsj  felucca,  trutto,  and  mistlco,  were  be  perceived  that,  while  in  China,  Kearny 
^verhanled  and   seized ;     and  at   one   time  was  afforded  an  opportunity  of  negotiating  a 
b^  7,    ^^^^  than  one  hundred  prisoners  on  treaty  of  commerce  with  the  Chinese,  and 
oard  onr  ship.    Some  idea  of  the  activity  of  was  only  prevented  ftx)m  so  doing  from  the 
.^' ®P®f*tionB  may  be  formed,  when  I  state  fact  that  ne  was  not  vested  by  this  Govem- 
^  after  capturing  a  large  boat  off  Garabusa,  ment  with  the  necessary  diplomatic  power. 
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The  first  steps  were,  however,  taken — the  bene-  Some  of  the  Representatives  to  Congress 

fit,  in  fact,  secared — ^and^  on  being  commimi-  chosen  in  the  State  of  Kentucky  hainng  be^L 

caied  to  the  Government,  led  to  the  appointment  reftised  admittance  to  their  seats  on  the  first 

of  the  Hon.  Caleb  Cushing,  as  specid  envoy,  by  presentation  of  their  certificates  of  election,  the 

President  Tyler,  in  May,  1843,  who  proceeded  Legislature  sent  to  Congress  a  memorial  o: 

to  China  and  there  negotiated  the  treaty  which  protest  "  against  the  great  constitutional  wroa^ 

was  ratified  January  17,  1845,  and  proclaimed  and  manifest  ii\justice  "  which  had  been  done; 

April  18,  1846,  by  which  treaty  the  right  of  the  people  of  the  State  "  in  failing  and  refuasg 

trade  and  other  facilities  proffered  by  the  Chi-  to  admit  their  just  representation  on  the  flcor 

nese  authorities  to  Kearny  were  secured  to  of  the  House  of  Bepresentatives  of  the  C<4i- 

the  citizens  of  the  United  States.    On  leaving  gress  of  the  United  States^  on  the  presenta- 

China,  on  his  return  home,  he  stopped  at  the  tion  of  their  legal  certificates  of  election,  doly 

Sandwich  Islands  in  June,  1843,  in  time  to  authenticated,  and  each  of  said  Representatives 

learn  that  a  provisional  treaty  had  been  made  possessing  all  the  qualifications  prescribed  \*j 

between  King  Kamehameha  and  the  repre-  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.'^    The 

sentative  of  the  British  (Government,  for  the  memorial  argues  at  some  length  Teq>ecting  iLe 

transfer  of  his  dominions  to  the  British  crown  authority  of  Congress  over  the  qoalifications 

without  reference  to  the  rights  or  interests  of  of  its  own  members,  and  ends  with  the  foUov- 

the  United  States  or  her  inhabitants.    Against  ing  declarations: 

such  a  cession  he  immediately  prot^ted,  no-  j.  That,  in  a  Bepublican  Government,  iheright  of 

tifymg  both  the  Kmg  and  Captam  Lord  George  representotion  is  a  franchiae  which  the  people  nay 

Paulet,  the  British  representative,  that  they  not  safely  relinquish,  and  of  whioh  tiiey  cannot  be 

would  be  held  respectively  liable  for  all  inju-  deprived  and  remain  free.    The  right  of  a  peopk  to 

ries  to  American  commerce  and  American  mer-  repre^ntation  implies  the  right  for  th^  to  ctooie 

^i.««f-      TD'ui.rv^*   Vrv: vT^  4.     «        •         \i^  their  Bepresentatives,  and  a  demal  of  the  latter  ir.- 

chants.     Without  bemg  able  to  remain  untd  volvesaclestructionof  thefonner;  henoe,agoverr- 

a  definite  settlement  of  this  difficulty  could  be  ment  is  no  longer  republican  when  this  right  of  tho 

'effected,  he  left  the  Sandwich  Islands  on  his  people  is  destroyed. 

return,   and  reached  Norfolk  April  80,  1844.  ^J^-  The  Constitution  ofthe  United  States^  which  13 

He  was  afterward  engaged  in  various  shore  J^e  creature  of  the  8tates,^and  which  <»nBtj 

J   , .           cMi»^*»T»*^   wftcgc^  u*    Yaitvuo  °uw  only  bond  of  the  Federal  Union,  preeonbcB  the  qmh- 

duties,  embracmg  the  command  of  the  New  floations  which  must  be  possessed  by  memb^  of 

York  station ;  the  presidency  of  one  of  the  Congress,  also  the  mode  of  choosing^them,  and  the 

naval  courts  of  inquiry  under  the  act  of  Jan-  rk^ht  conierred  by  the  Consticuticm  on  each  Hoase 

uary  16,  1857,  and  member  of  the  Light-house  o^  Conpss  to  "judge  of  the  election,  qnalifl<»tio3, 

T2,vl,«^      Tr«  L-oo  „i„^  «  r««r«K««  «^  ♦i.^  \r^^  and  returns  of  Its  members,"  and  doea  not  aathonxd 

Board.     He  was  also  a  member  of  tiie  New  ^he  denial  of  representation  to  the  people  of  a  State  or 

Jersey  Board  of  rilot  Uommissioners,  and  spent  district,  nor  authorize  the  explication  of  any  new  or 

the  last  years  of  his  life  in  Perth  Amboy,  where  additional  tests  or  quidifications  for  membership, 

he  died,  Nov.  29,  1868,  in  the  paternal  home-  «•  To  reject  a  representative  duly  dbioeea^  because 

stead,  where  he  was  bom,  and  which  he  had  Sr^S^ISoPa^a^^^^S^f  7i±?^?«^L^^ 

.   .  ^    ■]  .  r          -L  ^^/^        1  •         'J              :i  1.  ^r  msy  noloL,  is  at  once  a  flagrant  violation   of  tat 

retamed  through  life  as  his  residence  and  home.  Constitution,  and  a  ruthless  winihilation  of  freedom 

EENTUOKY.      The    Legislature  of   Een-  itself;  because  freedom  consists  in  the  right  to  be 

tuoky,  which  assembled  on  the  first  Monday  represented  by  whomsoever  a  majority  may  select: 

of  December,  1867,  continued  its  sessions  until  ^^"ovided,  There  be  no  disqualification,  in  the  mem- 

the  10th  of  March,  18G8,  and  during  that  time  F^dl^td  cS?^o^  withmthe  provxaiona  m  the 

enacted  no  less  than  1,236  laws,  and  adopted  4.  Each  and  every  of  the  Bepresentatives  elect**! 

40  series  of  joint  resolutions.    A  large  number  by  the  people  of  the  State  of  Kentucky  to  the  Fo^ 

of  the  statutes  were  for  the  relief  or  the  benefit  ^^^^  Congress  was  not  only  duly  elected,  but  pos- 

of  individuals,  and  many  others  simply  author-  ?^???^  ^i??y.?^tl!??*^T  "^"^  ^  **^J  ^<»^- 

.     ji  xv    ^         A*        fi i.'        i?     V     •  tut  ion,  and  the  exclusion  for  a  sinirle  day  of  anv  one 

ized  the  formation  of  corporations  for  busmess  of  them,  upon  the  grounds  allegeTby  tiie  contrSUiM 
purposes  or  enterprises  of  internal  improve-  nower  m  the  House  of  Bepresentatives,  was  an  la- 
ment. Several  acts  were  passed  providing  for  n^u^tion  of  the  constitutional  righto  of  the  p60f>le, 
an  increase  of  the  facilities  of  communication  ^^^^  demands  our  most  unquaTified  denunaatioii; 
from  one  part  of  the  State  to  another,  some  in  ^^i^^^'^t^^^'^^i^y''^^^ 
the  interest  of  railroads  and  turnpikes,  and  a  such  action,  which,  if  persisted  in,  and  established  as 
number  for  the  improvement  of  the  river  navi-  the  policv  of  the  Government,  wUl  render  the  el«c- 
gation.  Some  laws  were  made  for  the  benefit  *^^®  mmchise  a  farce^  and  what  we  have  been  Ui^ht 
of  the  schools  and  benevolent  institutions  of  ^™gard  as  constitutional  Uberty  but  a  solemn  mock- 
the  Commonwealth,  but  none  of  these  made  ' 

any  material  change  in  the  organization  or  ex-  •'^^  before  the  close  of  the  session,  both 

istence  of  such  institutions,  and  no  statutes  of  branches  of  the  General  Assembly  joined  in  the 

great  interest  in  general  matters  of  govern-  following  resolutions  on  the  subject  of  general 

ment  and  public  administration  were  enacted  anuiesty : 

during  the  session.     Mr.  Guthrie,  one  of  the  Eentuc^,  as  a  sovereign  State  in  the  FedenI 

Senators  of  Kentucky  in  the  Federal  Congress,  XJnion,  and  as  deeply  interested  in  the  common  weal 

sent  his    resignation  to    the    Governor,   and  of  the  whole  countiy,  has  not  only  the  ripht,  but  it  b 

rpi  ^ ^  ri  -u-tJn-^^^^-  «r«a  ^i««+^/>  ix«.  *i>Jn^ her  solemn  duty,  to  declare  her  convictions  upon  ail 

Thomas  C.  McCreery  was  elected  by  the  Gen-  questions  of  public  policy.    The  dtisens  of  KeSuckr 

eral  Assembly  as  his  successor.  are  deeply  concerned  in  the  peace,  harmony,  an<i 
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Srosperit^of  the  whole  country;  the  destiny  of  the  debt  subject  to  payment  which  remained  dae 

taw  i«  involved  in  that  of  the  countiy;  and  their  on  the  1st  of  January,  1869,  was  $1,906,894. 
prospenty  dependi),  ma  very  flreat  decree,  upon  that         t>  4.1       i-l-     i     "/.'    1.1?  v*^vw,«w-x. 

of  eVery  oth^pwtion  of  the  Unioi^  of  which  she        ^^*^  political  parties  held  conventions  m  the 

fonns  a  part.  early  part  of  the  year,  in  which  they  repeated 

%,  That  the  nnconditional  restoration  of  the  South-  and  confirmed  the  declarations  of  principles 

^v?'^i.*^^5  ^^  ®H^  eigoyment  of  their  adopted  at  previous  conventions.     John  W. 

^.C^f.S^^5-^nVonr^{?,.\^!  8^-enson  was  nominated  for  reflection  to  the 

tucky  therefor©  declares  that,  in  her  judgment,  a  ^™c®  ^^ ,  Governor   by  the  Democrats,   and 

muTersal  amneaty,  without  distinctions,  discrimina-  R«    Tarvin  Baker  was    nominated    for    that 

tions,  or  test-oaths,  is  at  once  demanded  by  the  hieh-  position   by  the  Republicans.     At  the  elec- 

**^^J!ft?S^^"  w'^f '^P'?'^'^'*r^**^^  tion,  140,146  votes  were  oast  for  Governor,. 

She  also  expresses  her  sincere  mdividual  mterest  ^^  JLv:«v.  n  j  A^ck  ^^^^  fr.^  ii-«  a*^^^^«^^   ««V 

m  this  matter,  because  certain  of  her  citizens  are  sub-  ®'  which  114,412  were  for  Mr.  Stevenson,  and 

ject  to  disabilities,  liable  to  penalties,  or  forced  to  25,734  for  Mr.  Baker.  Mr.  Stevenson^s  minority 

remain  in  exile.    She  therefore  urges  upon  the  Preai-  was  88,678.  The  whole  vote  cast  on  the  presiden- 

dent  of  the  United  States  a  proclamation  of  univer-  tial  ticket  was  155,455,  115,889  of  which  were 

Ml  aninesty,  unrestncted  by  test-oaths.    She  is  en-  fu«  i-v^  AlAotion  of  flivrnoVir    And  fifl  fifift  for 

titled  to  the  services  of  all  her  citizens;  she  desues  J?*^   7®  election  ol  Heymour,   and  8»,5b6  tor 

the  return  of  all  her  exiles  to  their  homes,  and  the  ^^ant,  givmg  beymour  a  migonty  of  76,813. 

restoration  of  all  l^ing  under  an]r  disability  to  a  per-  ^cw  Representatives  to  Congress  were  also 

feet  political  and  civil  equality  with  all  her  other  dti-  chosen,  and  Democrats  were  elected  from  all 

"^^  ^  of  the  nine  districts  of  the  State. 

The  public  charitable  and  reformatory  insti-        When  the  Legislature  a^foumed  on  the  10th 

tQtioDs  of  Kentucky  are  said  to  be  under  very  of  March,  it  was  to  meet  agdn  in  extra  session 

efficient  management,    but  some  deficiencies  on  the  5th  of  January,  1869,  the  regular  ses- 

are  severely  felt.    The  penitentiaries  in  1868  sions  of  that  body  occurring  biennia&y.    It  is 

contained  240  convicts.  In  the  five  years  which  made  up  of  8  Republican  and  80  Democratic 

have  elapsed  since  that  time  the  number  has  members  in  the  Senate,  and  9  Republicans 

increased  nearly  threefold ;  several  additions  and  91  Democrats  in  the  House  of  Representa- 

to  the  buildings*  have  been  made  in  the  mean  tives. 

time,  and  others  are  needed.    The  extensions        No'Serious  disturbances  of  public  order  have 
made  daring  the  past  year  have  812  new  cells,  been  reported  in  Kentucky  during  the  past 
and  considerably  enlarged  the  hospital  accom-  year.    Some  complaint  has  been  nuide  of  the 
modation.    Great  need  exists  of  separate  penal  operation  of  the  Civil  Rights  Law,  whereby 
and  reformatorj  institutions  for  females  and  prisoners  in  tiie  custody  of  the  State  courts 
for  boys ;  240  of  the  inmates  of  the  penitentiary  nave  been  in  several  instances  taken  therefrom 
^  the  present  time  are  between  the  ages  of  15  by  Federal  officials,  and  removed  for  trial  in 
and  20  years.    The  number  of  convicts  received  the  District  Court  of  the  United  States, 
withm  its  walls  during  the  year  1868  was  843,        KRUMMACHER,  Fbibdrioh  Wilhslu,  an 
and  the  wh<^e  number  of  inmates  on  the  81  st  eloquent  preacher  and  author  of  the  Reformed 
of  December  was  616.    There  are  two  lunatic  Church  of  Prussia ;  bom  in  Duisburg,  Rhen- 
i^jliliDs  in  the  State :  the  Eastern,  at  Lexing-  ish  Prussia,  in  1797;  died  in  Potsdam,  Prus- 
ton,  and  the  Western,  at  Hopkinsville.    The  sia,  December  10, 1868.    He  was  the  eldest  son 
State  was  divided  into  the  Eastern  and  Western  of  Friedrich  Adolph  Krummacher,  the  author 
dipsious  by  act  of  the  last  Legislature,  simply  of  ^*  Krummacher's  Parables,''  an  eminent  pro- 
^th  reference  to  these  two  asylums;  all  per-  fessor  and  pastor  of  the  Reformed  Church.   Ed- 
sons  found  by  the  proper  inquest  to  be  fit  sub-  ucated  at  the  University  of  Duisburg,  he  en- 
jecta  for  the  care  of  an  institution  of  the  kind  tered  upon  the  pastorate  in  his  twenty-first 
&re  seat  to  the  asylum  situated  in  that  division  year,  at  Elberfeld,  Prussia,  and  soon  acquired 
of  the  State  in  which  they  reside.    There  is  an  a  high  reputation  for  the  orthodoxy  and  evan- 
institnte  for  the  education  of  feeble-minded  gelical  character  of  his  preaching,  as  opposed 
children,  located  near  the  capital,  which  is  in  to  the  then  prevalent  rationalism  of  Germany, 
^ite  sucoessM  operation.  and  also  for  his  extraordinary  eloquence  as  a 
Much  need  is  felt  of  more  thorough  organi-  preacher.    His  first  appearance  before  the  pub- 
zation  of  the  school  system  of  Kentucky.    The  lie  as  an  author,  was  m  his  "Elgah  the  Tish- 
title  of  ghdby  College  has  been  changed  by  bite,"  aworkdeservedlypopular,  and  which  was 
legislative   enactment   to   Saint   James  Col-  translated  into  most  of  the  languages  of  Eu- 
^^®-  rope.     The  English  version  has  been  twice 
l^he  expenses  ofthe  government  of  Kentucky  published  in  the  United  States,  and  has  had  a 
onring  the  last  fiscal  year  amounted  to  $8,490,-  very  large  sale.   This  was  followed  by  "  The  Suf- 
195.29,  and  a  surplus  of  $748,128.67  was  left  fering    Saviour ; "    "  Last   Days  of  Elisha ; " 
"^  the  Treasury  on  the  10th  of  October.    The  "  King  David ;  "  "  Solomon  and  the  Shulom- 
debt  of  the  Commonwealth,  including  $1,682,-  ite ; "  "  Sermons  on  the  Canticles ; "  "  Glimpses 
297.46  m  irredeemable  school-fund  bonds,  on  into  the  Kingdom  of  Grace  ; "  *^  Bunsen  and 
Jhe  lOth  of  October,  1867,  was  $4,611,199.46.  Stahl,"  etc.    He  also  founded  and  edited  for 
WthistheOommissionersof  the  Sinking  Fund  some  years  two  religious  periodicals,  "Palm- 
redeemed  $992,008  in  State  bonds  during  the  Leaves,  a  Monthly  Magazine,"  and  "  The  Evan- 
Pwt  year.    The  actual  amount  of  the  State  gelical  Year-Book."    In  1848  he  received  a  call 
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from  a  German  Reformed  congregation  in  New  feasor  Schaff  to  the  latter.    He  was  called  in 

York  City,  to  be  their  pastor,  and  soon  after  1848  from  Elberfeld  to  be  coart  preacher  to 

the  offer  of  a  professorship  in  the  Reformed  the  King  of  Pmssia,  at  Berlin,  and  afterward 

Theological    Seminary  at   Mercersbnrg,    Pa.,  at  Potsdam.    He  was  accounted  the  most  eli> 

but  he  declined  both,  and  recommended  Pro-  quent  preacher  in  Germany. 


LEUTZE,  Emakuel,  a  distlDguished  histori-  gave  him  a  high  measure  of  reputatioiL    Paring 
oal  painter,  born  in  GmtLnd,  Wurtemburg,  May  these  years  he  painted,  among  other  picturn 
24,  1816;  died  in  Washington,  D.  0.,  July  18,  of  leas'  note,   "Landing  of  the  Norsemen  in 
1868.    His  parents  emigrated  to  the  United  America;*'   "OromweU  and  his  Daughter;^ 
States,  soon  after  his  birth,  and  at  first  settled  "  The  Court  of  Queen  Elizabeth ; "   ^'  fiesur 
in  Philadelphia,  but  subsequently  removed  to  VIII.  and  Anne  Boleyn;"  "The  Iconoclast ;" 
Fredericksburg,  Ya.    His  youth  was  passed  in  and  that  remarkable  series  of  pictures  iDos- 
the  two  cities.    His  early  education  was  good,  trating  striking  events  in  the  War  of  the  Revo- 
though  not  specially  in  the  direction  of  art.  lution,  of  which  the  most  important  were: 
The  first  development  of  his  possession  of  ar-  "Washington  Crossing  the  Delaw  are  ;^^  "Wash- 
tistic  talent  occurred  while  attending  the  sick-  ington  at  Monmouth ; "   "  Washington  at  the 
bed  of  his  father,  when  he  attempt^  drawing  Battle  of  Monongah^;"   "News  from  Lei- 
to  occupy  the  long  hours  of  waiting.    This  ington;"    "Sergeant  Jasper;"   and  ''Wa^- 
talent  was  assiduously  cultivated,  and  he  soon  ington  at  Princeton ; "  the  "  Washington  Cro8&- 
became  skilful  and  enthusiastic  in  his  profes-  ing  the  Delaware"  has  been  engraved,  we 
sion,  and  projected  a  plan  for  publishing,  in  believe,  more  than  once.     In  1859,  after  ei^- 
Washington,  portraits  of  eminent  American  teen  years  of  absence,  Mr.  Leutze  returned  to 
statesmen,  in  which,  however,  he  met  with  but  the  United  States,  the  country  tow&rd  which, 
slight  encouragement.  About  1840  he  produced  during  all  these  years,  his  heart  had  turned, 
his  first  paintmg  which  indicated  his  ability  to  He  opened  a  studio  at  first  in  New  Tork  Citr, 
be  any  thing  more  than  a  good  portrait-painter,  where  he  was  soon  fully  employed,  his  repnta- 
His  subject  was  an  Indian  in  the  midst  of  a  tion  having  long  preceded  him  throughout  the 
wild  landscape,  gazing  at  the  setting  sun,  and  country.    Early  in  1860  he  received  a  oomxzii^ 
its  merits  were  such  as  to  procure  him  so  many  sion  from  the  Government  for  a  large  mural 
orders,  that  in  1841  he  was  enabled  to  carry  picture,  to  be  painted  on  one  of  the  staircases 
into  effect  along-cherished  purpose  of  studying  in  the  capitol  at  Washington.    The  sahject  he 
his  art  in  Europe.    Instead  of  following  the  chose  was,   "Westward  the  Star  of  Empire 
usual  course  of  young  American  artists,  and  takes  its  way,"  and  the  painting  was  to  be  eze- 
going  to  Italy  for  the  study  of  the  works  of  the  cuted  in  fresco.    So  eamestiy  did  the  artist 
old  masters,  he  proceeded  at  once  to  Dtlsseldorf  enter  into  this  work  that  he  not  only  made  the 
and  became  one  of  the  pupils  of  the  celebrated  then  difficult  journey  to  the  base  of  the  Bockj 
Leasing,  under  whom  he  made  rapid  progress.  Mountains,  for  the  purpose  of  local  study,  hot, 
He  devoted  himself  with  great  assiduity  to  his-  on  his  return  to  the  States,  again  departed  for 
toric  subjects,  and  chose  in  preference  those  Munich,  that  he  might  learn  from  Kanlbacb 
having  a  relation  to  the  discovery  or  history  the  mechanism  of  fresco.    The  result  was  ad- 
of  America.    His  first  noteworthy  painting  in  mirable.    The  painting  is  by  mudi  the  finest 
Europe,  "  Columbus  before  the  Council  of  Sala-  fresco  yet  executed  in  the  United  States^  and 
manca,"  was  purchased  by  the  Dtlsseldorf  Art  puts  to  shame  the  other  tawdry  efforts  in  thdt 
Union ;  and  a  companion  picture,  "  Columbus  line  of  art  in  the  capitol.    Mr.  Leutze,  whUe 
in  Chains,"  procured  him  the  gold  medal  of  the  engaged  on  this  painting,  made  his  home  in 
Brussels  Art  Exhibition,  and  was  subsequently  Washington,  and  remained  there  afl;er  its  corn- 
purchased  by  the  Art  Union  in  New  Tork.    In  pletion.    He  had  received  other  c<MmniseioD5 
1843  he  studied  the  works  of  Cornelius  and  from  the  Government^  which  were  only  in  the 
Kaulbach  at  Munich,  and,  while  there,  finished  "  cartoon "  state  at  his  deaUi.    One  of  these 
his  "  Columbus  before  the  Queen."    After  the  ("  Civilization  "),  intended  for  the  Senate-cham- 
completion  of  this  picture  he  vi^ted  Venice  her,  was  said  to  have  been  most  admirable  in 
and  Kome,  making  careful  studies  of  Titian  and  its  conception.    He  had  also  made  a  sketch 
Michael  Angelo,  and,  after  a  protracted  tour  in  in  pencil  of  an  historical  painting  of  the  hr- 
Italy,  returned  to  DOsseldorf  in  1845,  where  he  gest  size,  entitled  "  The  ianancipation. "    Ur, 
married  and  made  his  home.    Historical  paint-  Leutze  was  altogether  the  best-educated  artist 
ing  continued  to  be  his  favorite  and  idmost  in  America,  possessed  of  vast  technical  learn 
exclusive  department  of  art,  and  he  adhered,  in  ing,  of  great  genius,  and  fine  powers  of  con- 
his  execution,  to  the  style  of  the  Dtlsseldorf  ception.    His  weakest  point  was  in  his  color- 
school.    For  fourteen  years  he  continued  in  ing,  but  even  here  he  was  superior  to  most 
Dtlsseldorf— years  of  assiduous  labor,  which  others.    He  was  very  industrious,  and  devoted 
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lumself  to  his  work  most  faithfullj  and  assid-  Court  in  1824;  Governor  from  1825  to  1834; 

loasly.     His  death  was  oaased  hj  apoplexy,  representative  in  Congress,  from  1835  to  1841 ; 

saperinduced  by  the  intense  heat.    •  collector  of  the  port  of  Boston  under  President 

LIBERIA,  a  republican  state  of  Western  Harrison,  and  subsequently  in  various  places 

A^ica,  founded  in  1822  by  free  negroes  firom  of  duty  and  service  for  the  State  and  city  to 

the  United  States  of  North  America,  under  which  he  belonged.    In  the  convention  of 

the  auspices  of  the  American  Colonization  So-  1820,  which  contained  the  flower  of  the  talent 

ciety.    As  the  frontier  of  the  republic  is  not  of  the  Commonwealth,  others  bore  a  more  ac- 

fixed,  its  area  cannot  be  ascertained.    It  is  es-  tive,  but  none  a  more  creditable  part.     He 

timated  at  about  9,567  square  miles.    The  ex-  spoke  without  ornament  or  pretension,  always 

tent  of  the  territory  along  the  Guinea  coast  is  with  clearness  and  to  the  point.    The  period 

about  225  miles.     The  population,  in  1867,  during  which  he  administered  the  State  gov- 

was  estimated  at  18,000  civilized  and  700,000  emment  is  often  referred  to  as  one  of  the  high- 

imcivilized  negroes.*    The  President  of  the  re-  est  political  felicity.    He  was  chosen  by  the 

pabhc  is  elected  for  a  term  of  two  years,  and  concurrence  of  all  parties,  when  the  singular 

may  be  reelected  at  tiie  expiration  of  his  term,  desire  prevailed  that  the  best  man  should  be 

At  the  presidential  election  held  in  1867,  none  selected  for  oflSce  without  reference  to  names 

of  the  candidates  received  an  absolute  m^ority,  that  had  lost  their  meaning.    When  he  retired 

and  the  election  consequently  devolved  upon  from  ofiSce,  it  was  {he  universal  testimony  that 

the  Legislature,  which  elected  J.  Spriggs  Payne ;  Massachusetts  had  never  had  a  better  chief  ma- 

Vioe-President,  Joseph  J.  Gibson.  Ine  Cabinet  gistrate.    His  retirement  from  public  life  was 

was  composed  as  follows : .  Secretary  of  State,  not  made    an  excuse    for  abandoning  labor 

J.  Nostedler  Lewis  (January  7,  1868) ;    Fi-  where  his  experience,  judgment,   and  unim- 

nances,  Daniel  E.  Beams  (February  7,  1868) ;  paired  energy  could  be  of  service.    When  the 

Attorney-General,  W.  M.  Davis  (January  7,  town  of  Worcester  became  a  city  in  1848,  the 

1868) ;  Comptroller  of  the  Treasury,  John  B.  first  citizen  was  naturally  selected  as  the  first 

Freeman  (February  14, 1868) ;  Treasurer,  Bev-  mayor,  and  its  requirements  were  met  with 

erly  Y.  R.  James  (January,  1868).     The  Uni-  unfailing  zeal  and  fidelity.    He  was  for  many 

ted  States  are  represented  in  Liberia  by  a  min-  years  president  of  the  Worcester  Agricultural 

ister-resident  and  consul-general  (at  present,  Society,  and  a  regular  exhibitor  at  its  annual 

John  Seys,  who  was  appointed  in  1866).    The  fairs.     He  was  a  Fellow  of   the  American 

budget  for  1868  estimates  the  receipts  at  $108,-  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  a  member  and 

297 ;  the  expenditures  at  $106,745 ;   surplus,  counsellor  of  the  American  Antiquarian  So- 

|1,552.    The  exports  of  1866  were  estimated  ciety,  and  a  member  of  the  Massachusetts  His- 

at  about  $400,000.  torical  Society.    The  honorary  degree  of  Doc- 

IIEOHTENSTEENT,  a   principality,  which,  tor  of  Laws  was  conferred  upon  him  by  Wil- 

nntil  1866,  formed  part  of  the  .German  Con-  liams  College  in  1824,  and  by  Harvard  College 

federation;  but  has  been,  since  1866,  without  in  1826.    The  last  office  of  a  public  nature 

connection  with  any  other  State  of  Germany,  conferred  upon  him  was  to  give  one  of  the  elec- 

Prince,  Johann  U.,  bom  October  5, 1840 ;  sue-  toral  votes  of  Massachusetts  for  Abraham  fiin- 

ceeded  his  father  November  12,  1858.    Area,  coin  in  1864,  when   the    exigencies  of  the 

62  square  miles;   population,  in  1867,  8,820.  country  seemed  to  have  renewed  his  youth, 

Reyenue  and  expenmtures  amount  to  about  and  to  have  stimulated  anew  the  patriotism 

55,000  florins  annually.  which  neither  time  nor  his  long  retirement 

LINCOLN,  Lbvi,  LL.  D.,  an  eminent  citizen,  from  its  affairs  had  begun  to  extinguish. 

statesman,  and  jurist,  of  Massachusetts,  bom        LINSLEY,  Rev.  Joel  Habvet,  D.  D.,  a  Oon- 

ui  Worcester,  Mass.,  October  26,  1782 ;    died  gregational  clergyman  and  college  president, 

m  that  city,  May  29,  1868.    He  inherited  from  bom  in  Oomwall,  Vt.,  July  16,  1790 ;  died  in 

aw  distinguished  father  a  singular   capacity  Greenwich,  Cono.,  March  22,  1868.    He  pur- 

lor  public  affairs.    He  was  early  instmcted  in  sued  his  preparatory  studies  for  college  under 

the  rudiments  of  classical  knowledge,  and  en-  the  tuition  of  Bev.  Jedediah  Brown,  pastor  of 

tered  Harvard  College,  whence  he  graduated  the  Congregational  Church  in  Cornwall,  entered 

^  the  class  of  1802,  and,  having  studied  law  in  Middlebury  College  at  the  age  of  seventeen, 

hu  father's  oflSce,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  and  graduated  in  the  class  of  1811.     After 

1805,  and  began  practice  in  Worcester.    He  spen£ng  eighteen  months  in  the  study  of  law, 

^^  a  member  of  the  State  Senate  in  1812,  he  was  appointed  tutor  in  Middlebury  College, 

and  from  1816  to  1822  represented  the  town  and  remained  there  two  and  a  half  years.    In 

i^the  House  of  Bepresentatives ;  was  a  mem-  1815  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  practised 

D^T  oi  the  Constitutional  Convention  of  1820 ;  law  in  Middlebury  for  seven  years.    His  dioice, 

^as  Speaker  of  the  House  in  1822,  when  a  ma-  however,  had  been  from  the  first  the  ministry, 

.J^^*y  <jf  the  members  were  opposed  to  him  and,  having  become  satisfied  in  regard  to  some 

^  politioal  sentiments ;  was  Lieutenant-Gov-  points  of  religious  experience,  he  commenced  a 

eniorml823;  associate  justice  of  the  Supreme  course  of  theological  study,  was  licensed  in 

^~iT~~r June,  1822,  attended  lectures  at  Andover  during 

fci  a  list  ^P^SJw-  ^S^iii^  *?i*2£''^i^«?I«^2?  one  summer,  and  then  accepted  an  appointment 
ommtXfli.  v®®w®D"*  iroin  1848  to  1808,  ana  for  an  ac-  j  L         •    •  z     a^  xt  /^      t   ^ 

"""^toftheL^iaiat^ro^  as  a  domestic  missionary  in  South  Carolma. 
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In  Febraaiy,  1824,  he  was  ordained  and  in-  had  already  gained  a  reputation  abroad,  or 
stalled  pastor  of  the  South  Congregational  translations  of  French  or  German  worb  i^ 
Church  in  Hartford,  Conn.,  where  he  remained  ready  popular,  in  preference  to  nndertakmg 
for  eight  years,  and  then  resigned  and  accepted  the  risk  of  the  introduction  of  new  Americao 
an  appointment  to  labor  for  the  American  Tract  authors  to  the  public.  The  whole  number  of 
Society  in  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi.  Be-  works  by  new  American  authors  has  be«a 
fore  entering  upon  this  work,  however,  he  was  much  smaller  than  usual,  and  of  these  the 
called  to  the  Park  Street  Congregational  Church,  greater  part,  as  we  have  said,  are  authors' 
Boston,  where  he  served  as  pastor  for  two  books.  Editions  of  more  than  one  hnodrej 
years,  when  his  voice  failed,  and,  after  inef-  works,  manufactured  in  Great  Britain,  hare 
fectual  efforts  to  regain  it,  he  resigned  in  1835.  been  imported  the  past  year,  with  American 
He  was  at  once  invited  to  the  presidency  of  imprints,  many  of  them  works  of  high  price, 
Marietta  College,  Ohio,  then  newly  incorpo-  from  their  numerous  and  costly  illustratioD.% 
rated.  He  filled  this  office  for  ten  years,  during  while  others  were  remarkable  for  their  com- 
a  portion  of  which  time  he  bestowed  much  blned  excellence  and  cheapness.  The  corn- 
labor  in  raising  funds  for  the  institution.  In  plete  works  of  Dickens,  Sir  Walter  Scott 
1845  he  resigned  the  presidency  of  the  college,  Thackeray,  and  Charles  Beade,  have  been  pob- 
and  devoted  two  years  to  the  agency  of  the  So-  lished  in  a  great  variety  of  forms,  and  most  of 
ciety  for  the  Aid  of  Western  Colleges,  maJdng  them  at  very  low  prices.  The  "  publishers  by 
his  home  in  the  city  of  New  York.  In  1847  subscription  "  have  not  had,  on  the  whole,  a 
he  was  called  to  the  pastorate  of  the  Second  prosperous  year ;  they  have,  indeed,  issaed  a 
Congregational  Churon  in  Greenwich,  Conn,  larger  number  of  books  than  usual,  ninetj-oQe 
In  this  relation  he  continued  till  his  death. .  having  been  published  for  canvassing  agents 
Dr.  Linsley  was  a  man  of  remarkable  mental  during  the  year,  but  the  sales  have  been  smiiiUer 
activity  and  untiring  industry.  He  acquired  than  in  previous  years,  and  hardly  one  of  them 
knowledge  with  great  rapidity  and  retained  it  can  be  called  a  ^eat  success.  The  great  cost 
with  tenacity.  He  sympathized  warmly  with  of  organizing  an  efficient  canvass,  and  the  low 
the  young,  and  was  distinguished  through  life  price  at  which  the  books  must  be  furnished  to 
for  his  courtesy,  kindness,  and  gentleness  of  dis-  the  agents,  require  a  very  considerable  sale  to 
position.  With  the  exception  of  some  published  pay  expenses.  No  book  sold  in  this  way  is 
sermons  and  occasional  addresses,  he  has  left  profitable  unless  its  sale  materially  exceeds 
behind  him  little  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  10,000  copies,  and  very  few  return  a  fair  oom- 
his  rare  abilities.  pensation  to  the  publisher  from  a  sale  of  less 

LIPPE,   a   principality,   belonging   to   the  than  35,000.     A  few   "subscription  books" 

North-Gterman  Confederation.     Prince,  Leo-  during  the  year  1868  have  exceeded  the  last 

pold,  bom  September  1,  1821 ;  succeeded  his  figure,  but  the  greater  part  have  fallen  below 

father  Leopold,  January  1,  1851.    Area,  438  it. 

square  miles;    population,  in  1867,   111,853,  The  entire  number  of  books  published  in  the 

against  111^386  in  1864.    The  population  con-  United  States  in  1868  was  2,208,  an  increase 

nected  with  the  Evangelical  Church  was  109,-  of  98  on  the  number  published  in  1867.   Of 

874;  Catholics,  2,658;   Israelites,  1,125;  Dis-  these,  however,  107  were  books  manufactnred 

sidents,  16.    The  budget  for  1867  estimated  in    Europe  and    imported   in  editions,  with 

the  revenue  at  224,905  fiorins,  and  the  expen-  American  imprints ;   of  the  remaining  2,101 

diture  at  209,146  florins.    The  public  debt,  at  works,  859  were  reprints  of  English  hooks, 

the  close  of  the  year  1866,  amounted  to  347,-  and  109  translations  and  reprints  of  woHcs 

755  florins.    The  army  was  dissolved  on  Go-  published  on  the  Contuient  of  Europa 

tober  1,  1868,  and  now  forms  a  portion  of  the  The  most  successful  of  the  books  published 

6th  Westphalian  regiment  of  infantry.  by  the  trade  were,  of  course,  the  novels,  for 

LIPPE-SCHAUMBURG.  (See  Son AVMBVBOh  though  it  is  far  from  being  true  that  all,  or 

LiPPK.)       even  any  very  large  proportion  of  the  novels 

LITERATURE  AND  LITERARY  PROG-  published  are  successful,  yet,  owinff  to  the 
RESS  IN  1868.  So  far  as  books  published  by  great  number  of  them  published,  there  are 
the  trade  were  concerned,  there  was  some  more  successes  than  in  other  classes  of  pnbli- 
improvement  on  the  business  of  1867.  The  cations.  Of  the  six  novels  which  achieved  the 
number  of  books  published  was  a  little  larger,  largest  sales  during  the  year,  three^  Mrs.  Be- 
though  the  average  number  of  editions  was  becca  Harding  Davis's  "  Dallas  Galbraith,"  Ifr- 
certainly  no  greater,  and  perhaps  not  quite  Beech er's  "  Norwood,"  and  Miss  Anna  Pick- 
equal  to  that  of  the  preceding  year.    There  inson's"  What  Answer,  "were  by  American  an- 

-  -             -   -     -                        -             'the 


is,  those  published  at  the  expense  and  risk  of  "Foul  Play,"  and  WUkie  CoUins's  "Moon- 

the  authors  instead  of  the  publishers,  was  con-  stone."     Next  to  these,  perhaps,  were  1^^^^ 

siderably  beyond  any  former  precedent.  There  Mtlhlbach's  five  additional  novels,  "Onidas 

was  also  manifested  a  very  marked  disposition  (Miss  Rame)  "  Tricotrin,"  and  the  cheap  edi- 

to  reprint  such  works  of  English  authors  as  tion  of  Dickens's  works  published  by  Messrs. 
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Appleton.     As  was  natural,  it  being  the  year  There  were  5  works  on  intellectnal  philoso- 

of  the  presidential  election,  biographies  of  the  phy  and  psychology,  6  on  mental  philosophy 

candidates  for  the  presidency  and  vice-presi-  and  ontology,  6  on  ethics,  81  on  social  science, 

dency  were  a  conspicuous  feature  among  the  80  on  politic^  political  science,  science  of  gov- 

biographical  works  of  the  year.    There  had  emment,  and  political  economy,  2  on  logic  and 

previously  appeared  in  one  form  or  another,  rhetoric,  46  on  mechanics  and  technology,  25 

either  as  complete  works  or  as  a  portion  of  on  mathematical  science,  61  on  education  and 

collectiye  biographies,  eight  lives  of  GeneraJ  philoloffy,  and  6  on  classical  literature. 

Grant,  but  to  these  were  added,  during  the  The  law  treatises,  law  reports,  form-books, 

year  1868,  thirty  more,  of  all  sizes,  from  a  etc.,  numbered  109;  the  works  on  medicine, 

dime  pamphlet  to  a  five-dollar  work.     Most  surgery,  and   hygiene,   97.     There  were  of 

of  them  were  by  writers  of  established  reputa-  poetical  works    and  single   poems,    dramas, 

tion,  and  all,  or  nearly  all,  were  well  written,  essays,  and  treatises  on  poetical  and  dramatio 

Most  of  them  had  a  brief  memoir  of  Mr.  Ool-  oritioism,  122  volumes.    Of  essays  and  works 

fax  appended,  and  he  was  also  the  sole  subject  on  belles-lettres  topics,  64.    The  novels  and 

of  two  biographical  volumes.     The  number  works  of  fiction,  not  juvenile,  numbered  820, 

was  too  great  for  any  of  them  to  be  remark-  and  the  juvenile  works,  mostly  fiction,  484. 

ably  successful,  but  the  aggregate  circulation  There  were  47  illustrated  works  and  works  on 

of  the   thirty   somewhat   exceeded    200,000  the  fine  arts,  24  of  th^m  imported  in  editions 

copies.     Of  the  other  candidates  there  was  with  American  imprints, 

only  a  single  biography  and  its  abridgment  There  were  also  47  works  on  music  and  col- 

for  campaign  purposes  published,  but  these  at-  lections  of  music ;  48  books  of  travel,  discovery, 

tained  a  very  good  side.  and  adventure ;   5  treatises  on  military  and 

In  poetry  there  was  no  extraordinary  success  naval  science ;  173  almanacs,  directories,  guides, 

like  that  of  "  Zathrina,"  in  the  previous  year,  and  statistical  works ;  39  volumes  on  agricul- 

bnt  Longfellow's  *^  New  England  Tragedies, *'  ture,  and  10  miscellaneous  works, 

and  Whittier's  **  Among  the  Hills,"  sold  largely,  The  collective  Bioobaphies  were  all  important 

and  Fitz-Greene  Halleck's  collected  poems,  and  and  valuable  compendiums  of  special  classes  of 

two  or  three  reprints  published  just  at  the  persons.    They  were  the  following : 

Smi  ^"^  ^^'^'  "'"''^  ^  ""^"^  considerable  ^^^^  Biogmphy  «id  Dictionary,  by  Augustus 

The  sale  of  agricultural  and  horticultural  Portraits  of  Celebrated  Women,  translated  ftx>in  the 

works  has  greatly  increased  within  the  past  French  of  £.  St.  Beuve. 

few  years,  and  a  good  book  on  topics  connect-  The  Penns  and  Pennin^ns  of  the  Seventeenth 

ed  with  either   agriculture,  horticulture,   or  Lim^fTte Lglish  Cicala  (imported  edition), 

iMMlflcape  gardening,  by  a  practical  man,  is  by  F.  WilliamS. 

perhaps  more  sure  of  a  protracted  and  re-  Men  of  our  "nmes,  by  Harriet  Beccher  Stowe. 

■  munerative  sale  than  one  on  any  other  topic.  Biographical  Bettor  of  Graduates  of  West  Point, 

This  is  largely  the  result  of  the  great  increase  „.^/°*»-'  }l^^u^''^"L%  ^'  ^"^^T*  w  tt 

Af  ..-J    ix      1         *w^w  V*  w*»«  5|2^«       ^/    €^  History  of  the  Thirty-ninth  Conffress,  by  W.  H. 

01  agricultural  newspapers,  a^cultoral  schools  Barnes.                                   o      i    ^ 

and  colleges,  and  the  very  wide  and  thorough  Men  of  Our  Day,  by  L.  P.  Brockett,  M.  D. 

advertising  of  these  and  agricultural  books.  Dictionary  of  Congress,  by  Charles  liamnan.   Fifth 

Of  the  2,208  books  published  during  the  ^  edition^^nlarged.                          a       •  *•       ^p 

year,  125  w^re  devoted  to  biography,  of  which  ^^^J^'''^''''  ^^  ^"^  ^^  ^^  "^  Assocmtion  of 

18  were  volumes  of  collective  biographies,  86  The  People'sBookof  Biography,  by  James  Parton. 

special  or  individual,  and  12  genealogical  works.  Sketches  of  the  Alumni  of  Dartmouth  College,  }>y 

There  were  90  historical  works,  some  of  them  ,,Bev.  G.  T.  Chapmrn,  D.  D.                  «  i.,   . 

in  several  volumes,  of  which  69  pertained  to  ^S™?"!,  ^?  ^^^-f  s^.'liSfL^'^^ft/vLSpnrt,    w 

Xm^iA^^^  v-i.^        ift   V  •                    1   s     4.1.  •  Ireland    in  the    Sixteenth,    Seventeentn,    ana 

xvmencan  history.  12  being  general  in  their  Eighteenth  Centuries,  by  feev.  MUes  O'Reilly, 

cbaracter,  17  of  Revolutionary  or  ante-Revo-  dTd. 

Intionary  periods,  and  40  treating  of  historical  Daughters  of  the  Cross, 

events  since  theRevolution,  and  being  mostly  St"^^  Biography,  by  Samuel  L.  Knapp. 

connected  directly  or  indirectly  with  the  recent  le'^^g^^ l^d^jSr't;^^^^^        John  Savage, 

war.    There  were  18  works  relative  to  the  OhiointheWar,byWhitelawBeid.    Two  volumes, 

history  of  other  countries  and  times,  and  6  ec-  about  800  pp.  8vo.    Vol.  I.  is  devoted  to  biog- 

clesiaBtical  histories  raphies,  and  Vol.  II.  to  bioCTaphies  of  regiments. 

^  The  number  of  'theological    and  religious  Th«  Living  Pulpit  ^p^J^^lristi^^^^ 

>>okswas268.    Ofthese  81  pertained  to  polem-  ^3^                                             ^ 
ic,and21  to  didactic  theology;  151  eitJier  to 

feligions  narratives  or  instruction  on  religious  The  Individual  or  Special  Biographiee  of  the 

topicsj  and  5  were  manuals  of  devotion.    There  year,  85  in  number,  comprised  the  thirty  biog- 

were  80  works  on  natural  science,  of  which  raphies  of  Grant,  and  of  Grant  and  Colfax, 

^ne  was  of  a  general  character,  2  treated  of  which  we  have   mentioned,  and  which  were 

jaturalphilosophy,  4  of  chemistry,  7  of  zoology,  by  the  following  authors,  some  of  whom  pre- 

2  each  of  geology  and  mineralogy,  1  of  meteor-  pared  more  than  one  of  the  smaller  "  Lives : " 

0%,  3  of  astronomy,  and  8  of  ethnology.  Messrs.    J.   S.    0.  Abbott,  Adams    ("  Oliver 
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The  State  has  claims  against  the  General 
Government,  amoonting  to  upward  of  $850,000, 
but  no  steps  have  yet  been  taken  to  press 
them  to  a  settlement.  The  amount  of  taxable 
property  in  the  State,  according  to  the  figures 
given  by  the  Board  of  Equalization,  is  about 
$66,000,000,  while  the  percentage  of  taxation 
levied  by  the  Legislature  was  based  on  esti- 
mates which  placed  it  at  $75,000,000.  The 
estimated  population  of  Kansas,  in  1868,  was 
300,000 ;  the  number  of  acres  of  land  more  or 
less  improved,  was  set  down  at  2,000,000.  The 
foUowiug  figures,  given  in  a  report  of  the 
Surveyor-General,  in  July  last,  refer  to  the 
productions  of  the  year  1867 : 


entirely  restored  to  reason.  The  cost  of 
maintuning  this  institution  was  about  $18,000. 
The  Deaf  and  Dumb  Asylum  afforded  support 
and  instruction  to  28  persons,  at  a  cost  of 
$15,000.  Thirteen  pupus  ei\joyedthe  advan- 
tages of  the  Institution  for  tiie  Blind,  and 
$10,600  were  expended  by  the  superintendent 
New  buildings  for  all  the  eleemosynary  estab- 
lishments are  required  as  soon  as  the  finances 
of  the  State  will  allow  of  their  construction. 
The  following  statement  shows  the  conditioo 
of  the  public  schools,  and  the  funds  from 
which  they  derive  their  support,  as  compared 
with  last  year: 


LIVESTOCK. 


Cattle.. 
HonseB 
Mules.. 
Hogs  .. 
Sheep  . 


Nambar  of 

PriM 

HmUU. 

pwHMd. 

1,000,000 

$96  00 

160,000 

60  00 

10,600 

100  00 

1,000,000 

600 

100,000 

800 

Total 
AmooBt. 

$35,000,000 

9,000,000 

1,000,000 

6,000,000 

800,000 


or- 


Total  Talne  of  liTe-stock. $40,800,000 


ORADT,  Ere. 


Com 

Wheat..., 
Potatoes 


Niiinboraf 
Batholi. 


40,000,000 
2,600,000 
1,000,000 


Frieapcr 
Bwhol. 


$0  60 
1  76 
100 


Total  yalne  of  crops  for  1867 

Total  Talae  of  improved  flirms  and  agri- 
coltaral  implementa 


Total 
Amoont. 


$90,000,000 

4,875,000 

10,000,000 


$86,815,000 
40,000,000 


The  work  on  the  new  capitol  buildings  at 
Topeka  has  been  prosecuted  with  considerable 
vigor,  and  the  eastern  wing,  which  is  the  only 
portion  likely  to  be  finished  at  present,  is  rap- 
idly approaching  completion.  The  entire  plan 
is  formed  with  a  view  to  the  future  wants  of 
the  State,  and  will  be  carried  into  execution  as 
the  wants  of  the  government  demand.  The 
whole  structure,  which  is  to  be  built  of  mag- 
nesian  limestone,  will  be  one  of  the  finest  of 
the  kind  in  the  country.  The  eastern  wing 
alone  will  cost  the  State  $450,000. 

New  buildings  are  contemplated  for  nearly 
aU  the  State  institutions,  and  a  movement  was 
made  in  the  last  Le^slature  to  concentrate  them 
at  one  or  two  points,  instead  of  having  them 
scattered,  as  they  now  are,  over  the  whole 
State.  This  matter  was  referred  to  a  commit- 
tee, who  reported  a  bill  in  favor  of  concentrat- 
ing the  State  University,  State  Normal  School, 
and  State  Agricultural  College  at  one  point, 
and  the  DefS  and  Dumb  Asylum,  the  Institu- 
tion for  the  Blind,  and  the  Insane  Hospital 
at  another.  It  did  not  become  a  law  at  the 
last  session,  but  it  is  probable  that  this,  or 
some  similar  plan,  will  be  adopted  whenever 
provision  shall  be  made  for  the  erection  of 
new  buildings  for  these  institutions. 

The  number  of  inmates  in  the  Penitentiary 
on  the  80th  of  November  was  170,  which 
shows  an  increase  of  44  during  the  year. 
The  annual  cost  of  their  support,  exclusive  of 
earnings,  is  over  $50,000.  At  the  Insane  Asy- 
lum 29  patients  were  cared  for  during  some 
part  of  the  year,  12  of  whom  were  discharged 


Namber  of  school  districts 
ganized 

Number  of  school  districts  re- 
porting  

Namber  of  children  between 
the  ages  of  6  and  81  years. 

Namber  enrolled  in  public 
schools 

Amoont  paid  teachers  (wages). 
Bo.     ropairs  and  incidentals 

Amoant  disbarsed  to  coautles 
fh)m  Annual  School  Fand . . . 

Amoant  received  trom  direct 
tax  for  school  purposes 

Amoant  receiveaftom  fines  and 
estrays , 

Amoant  received  fjrom  all 
Boaroes  for  school  purposes . 

Toul  yalae  of  school-houses. . . 

Cash  invested  for  i>ernianeut 
school  ftmd 

Amount  of  State  and  United 
States  bonds  purchased 

Amount  of  productive  school 
ftmd  in  State  Treasury. 

Amount  of  instalments  due  on 
sale  of  school  lands,  and  bear- 
ing 10  per  cent.  Interest 

Totu  productive  school  ftmd. . 


1M7. 


IMS. 


1,173 

1,066 

62,888 

89.4S9 

$170,446  89 

4ft,8d4  4S 

47,96186 

878,057  18 

81,968  88 

84S,i71« 
678,680  06 

60.766  80 

06,726  00 

96,786  66 


1^ 
1^ 

«,!« 
45,31987 
55,98990 

812,421  TQ 
80,8M9S 

4S9,S15  SS 

8is.oas3 

88,S13S 

90,(3  00 

187,«il» 


831^33 


Kansas  promises  to  become  the  State  of 
rdlroads,  lying  as  it  does  nearly  in  the  centre 
of  the  country  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 
and  containing  the  focns  to  which  nmnerood 
lines  converge  only  to  strike  oat  again  in  all 
directions  into  the  vast  comitry  west  of  the 
Mississippi.  There  are  already  six  hundred 
miles  of  raOway  completed  and  in  operation 
within  the  limits  of  the  State.  The  Union 
Pacific  .Rwlroad,  Eastern  Division,  has  been 
completed  from  Wyandotte  and  Leavenworth 
westward  to  Sheridan,  near  the  western  honn* 
dary  of  the  State,  a  distance  of  405  miles.  A 
bridge  across  the  Missonri  River  at  Leaven- 
worth is  in  contemplation,  and  will  very  mate- 
rially enhance  the  valae  of  this  great  wort 
The  road,  so  £eu*  as  finished,  has  heen  used  bj 
the  Government  in  carrying  the  mails,  and  in 
transporting  troops  and  supplies,  at  a  saving  ot 
expense  which  more  than  compensates  for  the 
aid  rendered  to  the  enterprise  by  public  sub- 
sidies. The  Central  Branch  Union  Paci^c 
Rulway  has  been  put  in  operation  from  At- 
chison to  Waterville,  in  Marshall  Coonty,  a 
distance  of  one  hundred  miles.  The  ^*^" 
River  road,  running  twenty-five  milMj  .fi[J^° 
Wyandotte  to  Leavenworth,  hss  been  finL^<» 
and  is  operated  as  an  extension  of  the  Mi^ 
souri  Pacific.    The  Leavenworth,  Lawrence, 
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and  Galveston  road  is  completed  and  in  opera-  dissatisfaction  with  this  treaty  was  expressed 
tion  to  Ottawa  in  Franklin  County,  and  is  in  both  by  the  Indians  and  by  whites  who  spoke 
process  of  construction  from  Ottawa  to  Gar-  in  their  behalf  and  a  protest  against  its  ratiii- 
nett  in  Anderson  County.   The  Missouri  Biver,  cation  was  presented  at  Washington.    It  still 
Fort  Scott,  and  Gulf  Railroad  has  been  put  in  awaits  the  action  of  the  Senate,  but  the  re- 
operation for  a  distance  of  30  miles,  and  the  moval  of  the  Osages  to  the  southern  reserva- 
work  of  construction  is  now  goinc  on  between  tion  has  been  begun. 

Olathe  and  Paola.    The  St.  Joseph  and  Denver  The  Republicans  and  Democrats  held  con- 
CitjT  Railway  Company  have  completed  that  ventions,  at  which  the  principles  of  the  respec- 
portion  of  their  road  running  from  Ellwood  tive  parties  were  reiterated  and  the  candidates 
to  Troy,  in  Doniphan  County,  a  distance  of  of  the  National  Conventions  indorsed.    Candi- 
fifteen  miles,  and  are  making  arrangements  for  dates  were  put  into  the  field  for  various  State 
a  further  prosecution  of  the  work.    The  Union  offices    and   for   presidential   electors.     The 
Pacific  Railroad,  Southern  Branch,  is  in  process  Democratic  Convention  met  at  Topeka  on  the 
of  construction  from  Junction  City  to  Council  20th  of  July,  and  nominated  George  W.  Glick 
GroTe,  and  contracts  h&ve  been  entered  into  to  for  Governor,  and  Colonel  Maxwell  McCaslin 
carrj  it  on  to  the  southern  boundary  of  the  for  Xieutenant-Govemor.      Tbe   Republican 
State.    The  Atchison,  Topeka,  and  Santa  F6  Convention  assembled  on  the  8th  of  September, 
road  is  also  under  contract,  and  the  work  is  and  nominated  J.  M.  Harvey  for  Governor, 
going  on  between  Topeka  and  Burlingame.  and  C.  Y.  Eskridge  for  lieutenant-Govemor. 
Arrangements  have  been  made  for  building  a  There  is  but  one  congressional  distHct  in  Kan- 
railroad  from  Leavenworth  to  Atchison,  as  sas,  and  to  represent  that  the  Democrats  nom- 
alio  from  Atchison  to  White  Cloud.     This  inated  C.  W.  Blair,  while  the  Republicans  put 
latter  will  form  a  part  of  the  Atchison  and  up  Sidney  Clarke  for  reflection.    The  State 
Nebraska  City  Railroad.    Besides  these,  there  election  occurred  on  the  same  day  with  that 
are  several  other  projected  lines,  the  construe-  for  the  choice  of  presidential  electors,  and  re- 
tion  of  which  will  undoubtedly  be  undertaken  suited  in  the  election  of  Harvey  by  a  mcgority 
within  a  brief  period.    Among  these  may  be  of  15,590.    The  whole  vote  was  40,600 ;  Har- 
mentioned  the  Sedalia,  Fort  Scott,  and  Santa  vey  received  29,895,  and  Glick  13,809.    The 
F^  Railroad ;  the  Lawrence  and  Pleasant  Hill  entire  vote  for  President  was  43,649,  of  which 
road;  the  Lawrence,  Oscaloosa,  and  Atchison ;  Grant  received  80,228,  and  Seymour  18,620. 
a  road  from  Waterville  to  Salina;  one  from  Sidney  Clarke  was  reelected  to  Congress  by  a 
KUsworth  to  the  Arkansas  valley,  and  thence  majority  of  15,855  out  of  a  vote  of  43,298. 
to  Mexico ;  and  a  line  from  Waterville  to  Hays  The  Legislature  of  1869  is  constituted  as 
City.    Some  of  these  lines  of  railway  receive  follows : 

aid  from  the  U.  8.  Government  and  aU  are  KepublicimB                  ""aT      "wT   '''"iS"**' 

liberally  encou  raged  by  the  Legislature  of  the  D^ocrats  ...*.!.!! . . . ...    1           6            7 

State.  —         —         — 

Kansas  bore  the  brunt  of  the  Indian  war  BepubUcan  m^'ority. .  28         78         101 

through  the  summer  and  fall,  and  most  of  the  KEAN,  Chables  John,  F.  S.  A.,  F.  B.  G.  S., 

atrocities  and  outrages  committed  upon  set-  an  English  actor  and  theatrical  manager,  who 

tiers  occurred  in  this  State.    Between  80  and  was  also  an  accomplished  archsdologist  and  art 

100  persons  were  murdered  by  the  savages,  connoisseur,  bom  at  Waterford,  Ireland,  Jan- 

and  the  people  were  thoroughly  aroused  to  a  uary  18,  1811 ;  died  in  Chelsea,  London,  Janu- 

spirit  of  deadly  hostility  to  the  red  man.    A  ary  22, 1868.    He  was  the  second  but  only  sur- 

battalion  of  militia  was  called  into  service  by  viving  son  of  the  late  brilliant  but  dissolute 

Governor  Crawford  on  the  14th  of  September,  actor,  Edmund  Eean,  and  was  not  at  first  des- 

and  a  regiment  of  volunteers  raised  and  their  tined  for  the  stage.    After  a  very  thorough 

services  tendered  to  the  commander  of  the  early  training  in  preparatory  schools,  he  was 

Military  Division  of  the  Missouri.    Most  of  the  sent  to  Eton  in  his  fourteenth  year,  where  he 

engagements  with  the  Indians  took  place  in  was  an  associate  of  the  younger  Canning,  Dean 

this  State.    {See  Indian  Wab.)  Alford,  and  Hon.  W.  E.  Gladstone,  the  present 

A  treaty  was  made  in  the  latter  part  of  Prime  Minister  of  England.    He  remained  at 

May,  which  extinguished  the  title  of  the  nation  Eton  nearly  three  years ;  but,  the  misconduct 

of  Great  and  Little  Osage  Indians  to  aU  lands  of  his  father  having  led  to  his  mother^s  sepa- 

heretofore  held  by  them  in  Kansas,  and  pro-  ration  from  him,  young  Eean  felt  it  his  duty 

vided  for  their  removal  to  reservations  in  the  to  undertake  his  mother^s  support,  and,  aban- 

Indian  Territory  to  the  south  of  the  State,  doning  for  her  sake  an  offer  of  an  East  India 

These  lands  had  become  of  little  value  to  the  appointment,  he  left  Eton  in  July,  1827,  and, 

Indians,  on  accoxmt  of  the  exhaustion  of  the  in  October  following,  accepted  an  engagement 

supply  of  game,  while  the  settlements  of  the  for  three  years  at  Drury  Lane  Theatre.    He 

whit^  were  pressing  over  their  boundaries  On  manifested  considerable  talent,  but  did  not,  at 

all  sides.     The  peace  commissioners  met  the  first,  give  any  indications  of  the  possession  of 

chie&  and  medicine  men  of  the  tribes,  and,  after  his  father's  genius.    He  met  his  father  at  Glas- 

along  "talk,"  induced  them  to  give  up  their  gow,  in  1828,  and  they  were  so  far  reconciled 

lands  and  turn  their  faces  to  the  south.    Much  as  to  act  in  the  same  play. .  In  1880  he  visited 
Vol.  vin.— 26     A 
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of  the  Hlstoiy  of  the  Ahh4  MacGeoghe^j^,  hj 
John  Mitchel. 

Cameos  Arom  English  History,  Bollo  to  Edward  n., 
hj  Miss  Tonge. 

Life  in  the  Argentine  Bepuhlio  in  the  Days  of  the 
Tyrants ;  or,  Civilization  and  Barbarism.  From 
the  Spanish  of  D.  F.  Sarmiento,  with  a  Bio- 
graphical Sketch  of  Sarmiento,  by  Mrs.  Horace 
Mann. 

The  Dutch  Beformation  in  the  Sixteenth  Century, 
by  W.  C.  Martyn. 

The  Invasion  of  the  Crimea ;  its  Origin  and  Prog- 
ress, down  to  the  Death  of  Lord  Baglan. 
VoL  IL 

Annals  of  Bural  Bengal,  by  W.  W.  Hunter.  (Im- 
ported edition.) 

Greater  Britain ;  a  Beoord  of  Travel  in  English- 
speaking  Countries,  during  186(V-'67,  by  C. 
Wentworth  Dilke. 

The  contribntions  to  Ecelenaatiecd  History 
were  mnch  fewer  than  in  past  years,  and  not 
of  remarkable  importance.  The  folio wlDg  were 
all  that  were  worthy  of  note : 

History  of  the  Church  of  Christ  in  Auburn,  by 
Bev.  P.  H.  Fowler,  D.  D. 

A  Commemorative  Discourse  on  the  Completion 
of  the  Tower  and  Spire  of  the  Church  of  the 
Holy  Trinity,  Brooklyxi.  with  Historical  Notes, 
by  Bev.  T.  8.  Drowne.  D.  D. 

A  History  of  the  New  School,  and  of  the  Questions 
involved  in  the  Disruption  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  1888,  by  S.  J.  Baird,  D.  D. 

A  Concise  History  of  the  First  Baptist  Mariners' 
Church,  New  York^and  its  Connection  with 
the  great  Beligious  Work  in  Sweden  and  Nor- 
way, by  Mrs.  C.  H.  Putnam. 

Beligion,  and  the  Beign  of  Terror ;  or  the  Church 
during.the  French  Bevolution.  From  the  French 
of  E.  ae  Pressens^,  by  Bev.  J.  P.  Lacroiz. 

The  number  of  Religious  Books  was  some- 
what larger  than  usual ;  and  though  there  were 
no  Gontroyersles  which  engrossed  very  general 
attention,  as  in  former  years,  Ritualism  being 
perhaps  more  prominent  than  any  other,  yet 
the  number  of  Theological  Works  of  a  polemic 
character  was  as  great  as  in  past  years.  The 
following  were  the  most  important : 

Sermons  of  Theism,  Atheism,  and  Popular  Theol- 
ogy ;  new  edition,  by  Theodore  Parker. 

Letters  on  the  Divine  Trinity,  addressed  to  H.  W. 
Beecher,  by  Bev.  B.  F.  Barrett. 

The  Comedy  of  Canonization,  in  Four  Scenes. 

Sermons  on  the  Failure  of  Protestantism,  and  on 
Catholicity,  by  Bev.  F.  C.  Ewer. 

Baptism  venut  Immersion ;  a  Beview  of  the  New 
Testament,  by  Bev.  Geo.  B.  Jewett. 

Village  Sermons  on  the  Baptismal  Service,  by  Bev. 
John  Eeble. 

Close  Communion,  or  Open  Communion ;  an  Ex- 
perience and  an  Argument,  by  Crammond  Ken- 
nedy. 

Symbolism ;  or  Exposition  ot  the  Doctrinal  Dif- 
ferences between  Catholics  and  Protestants,  as 
Evidenced  by  their  Symbolical  Writings,  by  J. 
A.  Moehler.  From  tne  German,  with  Memoir, 
etc.,  by  J.  B.  Bobertson. 

The  Life  of  Jesus,  from  the  Gospel  Beoord,  vindi- 
cated and  defended  affainst  tne  Attacks  of  Dr. 
Strauss,  and  of  Infidelity  in  general.  From  the 
German  of  Dr.  J.  F.  I.  Tafel. 

Theoklesia;  or,  the  Organization  and  Perpetuity, 
Conflicts,  and  Triumphs,  of  the  One  Holy  Catn- 
olic  and  Apostolic  Church,  by  a  Presbyter  of  the 
West. 

The  Controversy  between  True  and  Pretended 
Christianity,  by  Bev.  L.  T.  Townsend. 


Bome  and  the  Popes ;  translated  tnm  the  Genua 

of  Dr.  E.  Brandos,  by  Bev.  W.  J.  Wiseman. 
The  Comedy  of  Convocation  in  the  English  Chmch. 

In  two  Scenes ;  edited  by  Archdeacon  Chasablt, 

D.  D. 
A  Beply  to  Bev.  John  Weiss  on  *^  Our  BelstLffLi 

with  the  Spiritual  Worid,"  by  F.  T.  Lane. 
A  Letter  from  Gerrit  Smith  to  Albert  Bamea. 
Ecce  Eoclesia:  an  Essay,  showing  the  EssoecaI 

Identity  of  tne  Church  in  all  Agea. 
The  Boman  Catholic  Church  and  Fr«e  Thouffht:  i 

Controversy  between  Archbishop  Puroell  asd 

Bev.  T.  Vickers,  with  Appendix. 
Swedenborgianism  depicted  in  its  True  Cobn: 

or,  a  Contrast  between  the  Holy  Scriptores  slI 

the  Writings  of  Baron  Swedenboi;g,  by  J.  G-. 

Pike. 
Some  Thoughts  on  Low  Masses  ;   addressed  \i> 

Members  of  Convocation,  by  Bev.  Edward  S;&- 

art.   (Beprint.) 
A  Discussion  on  the  Trinity,  between  Bev.  W.  B. 

H.  Beach,  of  the  Christian  Den<Mmnation,  vti 

Bev.  T.  Hickey,  Presbyterian  Minister,  Grt«D- 

viUe,  N.  Y. 
A  Beview  of  Free-Masonry  and  Christianity,  by  i 

Christian. 
Is  it  Honest  f    Eight  Questions  by  Father  Heder; 

with  Answers,  by  H.  Mattison,  D.  D. 
Analysis  of  Proof  Texts  of  Dr.  J.  MoUei's  Svsteci 

of  Theology,  by  H.  B.  Smith,  D.  D. 
A  Letter  to  Bt.  Bev.  H.  Potter,  Bishop  of  Ncv 

York,  as  to  the  Proceedings  agiunst  Bev.  S.  H. 


The 


Tyng,  Jr. 

be  Plan  of  Bedemption  by  Our  Xjord  Jeiv 
Christ,  cu^folly  examined  and  aigned,  etc.,  br 
L  C.  Wellcome  and  C.  Gould. 

The  Practice  of  Be-baptism  in  the  New  Churd:. 
Examined  by  Bev.  A.  E.  Ford. 

Phiin  Talk  of  the  Protestantism  of  To-Day ;  fiom 
the  French  of  Monseignenr  Seg^. 

The  Divine  Charter  of  Church  Authority;  a  Ser- 
mon by  Bev.  J.  Douffhtj[. 

Congregationalism.  What  it  is :  Whence  itis^Ho^ 
it  Works :  Why  it  is  Better  tnan  any  other  Fora 
of  Church  Government;  and  its  Conseqcc-n: 
Demands,  by  Bev.  H.  M.  Dexter,  D.D. 

Are  there  Komanizing  Gkrms  in  the  Pliayer  Book  \ 

Gropings  after  Truth^  a  Life  Joumer  bom  Kt^ 
England  CongreffationaliBm  to  the  One  CathcLc 
and  Apostolic  Church,  by  Joshua  Hontington. 

On  the  Apostolic  and  Infallible  Authority  of  the 
PopCj  when  Teaching  the  Faithfial.  and  on  bU 
Belationa  to  the  General  Conndl,  by  F.  X. 
Wening[er,  D.  D.^  S.  J. 

The  Origm  of  Christianity,  and  a  Commentary  on 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  by  I.  M.  Wise. 

The  Abduction  of  Maiy  Ann  Smith  by  the  Bomsa 
Catholics,  and  her  Imprisonment  in  a  Nnnneij 
for  becoming  a  Protestant,  by  Bev.  H.  Matti^ 
D.D. 

The  Present  Age  and  Inner  Life;  Ancient  and 
Modem  Spiritual  Mysteries  Classiiled  and  Ex- 
plained, by  A.  J.  Davis. 

Of  Theological  Works  of  a  Didactic  Charac- 
ter^ the  following  were  the  principal : 

The  Bevelation  of  Law  in  Scripture,  by  Patrick 
Fairbaim,  D.  D.    (Imported  edition.) 

The  Unoonsoious  Truth  of  the  Four  Gospelis  by 
Bev.  W.  H.  Fumess,  D.  D. 

Problems  of  the  Ase,  with  Studies  in  St.  Augustine 
on  Kindred  Topics,  by  Bev.  A.  F.  HewiL 

The  Worship  of  Jesus  in  its  Past  and  Present  As- 
pects, by  aamuel  Johnson. 

Theological  Index :  Beferenoes  to  the  Principal 
Works  in  every  Department  of  Beligious  Litera- 
ture, by  Howard  Malcom,  D.  D.,  LL.  D. 

An  Exposition  of  the  Scheme  of  Bedemption,  by 
Rev.  E.  Milligan. 

Beason  and  Bevelation,  by  Bev.  B.  KUligan. 
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The  Mind  of  Fnncis  de  Sales ;  a  Book  on  BeligiouB 

Life^  from  the  Ori^^nal  Prench. 
Angehc   Wisdom  oonoeminff  the  Divine  Provi- 
dence, bj  Emannel  Swedenoorg,  from  the  Origi- 
nal Latin. 
The  Modem  Bepresentationa  of  the  Life  of  Jeans, 

by  Dr.  6.  Uhlhom,  from  the  German. 
Where  ia  the  City,  by  ^^srael  Knight.*' 
The   Augsbnrg    Confession^   literally    translated 
from  the  Original  Latin,  with  the  General  Creeds 
and  Introduction,  Notes,  and  Index,  by  Professor 
C.  P.  Krauth,  D.  D. 
Particular  Providence,  by  Bev.  William  B.  Gor- 
don. 
Diacuasions  in  Theologv^y  Bev.  T.  H.  Skinner. 
Lectures  on  Beason  ana  Bevelation,  by  Bev.  T.  S. 

Preston. 
A  Peep  into  Sacred  Tradition ;  containing  the  Con- 
densed Evidenoe  on  both  sides  of  the  most  Im- 
portant Questions  known  to  Man,  etc,  by  Bev. 
0.  Abbott. 
God  and  Man,  by  the  Light  of  Nature.    A  Sketch 

inOutUne,by"El.  Bib." 
Presbyterian  Union  Convention,  held  in  Philadel- 
phia. November  6,  1867,  Minutes  and  Phono- 
CTapnic  Beport. 
Liberal  Views  of  the  Ifinistry,  in  Harmony  with 
the  Bible,  the  Prayer  Book,  and  the  Canons.    A 
Sermon,  by  Bev.  B.  Newton,  D.  D. 
The  Bible  Doctrine  of  Immortality,  by  H.  Matti- 

son,  D.  D. 
A  Manual  of  Bites  and  Bitual,  by  Bev.  J.  J.  £1- 

mendorf. 
Mar^  the  Virgin,  as  Conmiemorated  in  the  Church 
of  Christ.  Dv  Itev,  S.  Seabury,  D.  D.,  with  an 
Essay  on  ^'  Who  was  James,  the  Lord's  Brother," 
by  Bev.  M.  Mahan,  D.  D. 
A  Catechism  of  the  Ancient  Schools,  Beligious 
and  Moral,  with  Beferences  from  Scripture,  by 
H.  Berrian. 
Lectures  on  Christian  Theology,  by  E.  Pond,  D.  D. 
On  Death  or  Disembodied  ISian,  the  World  of 

Spirits,  etc.,  by  Dr.  P.  B.  Bandolph. 
The  Last  Judgment  and  Second  Commg  of  the  Lord, 
Illustrated ;  a  Prize  Essay,  by  Bev.  E.  B.  Ben- 
dell. 
Notes  on  the  Bubrios  of  the  Boman  Bitual,  regard- 
ing the  Sacraments  in  General.  Baptism,  the  Eu- 
cluirist,  and  Extreme  Unction,  oy  Bev.  J.  O'Kane. 
(Iznported  edition.) 
The  Banquet  of  Theodulus ;  or  the  Beimion  of  the 
Different  Christian   Conmiunions,  by  the  late 
Baron  de  Starok. 
First  Lessons  in  Theology,  by  Bev.  A  Bitchie. 
Gems  from  the  "Writings  of  Swedenborg,  with  a 

Memoir,  by  Bev.  O.  P.  Hiller. 
The ProtesUnt  Episcopal  Church:  What  She  Has, 
What  She  Lacks,  and  What  is  Her  True  Position 
vith  Beference  to  other  Churches. 
Resurrection  Destinies ;  an  Exposition  of  1  Cor. 

XV.,  21-23,  by  D.  D.  Buck,  D.  D. 
The  Dying  Command  of  Christ ;  or,  the  Duty  of 
Believers  to  celebrate  weekly  the  Sacrament  of 
the  Lord^s  Supper,  by  the  author  of  *^  God  ia 
Love." 
The  Yonng  Friend's  Manual,  a  Statement  of  the 
Doctrines,  etc.,  of  Friends,  and  the  Principles 
of  that  Society,  by  B.  Hallowell. 
Duicipline  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  with 

an  Appendix. 
Jojmal  of  the  General  Conference  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  at  Chicago,  1868,  edited  by 
^Bev.  Tf.  L.  Harris,  D.  D. 
«inety-flve  Theses  for   the  Seventh  Centennial 

Jubdee  of  the  Beformation. 
ihe  Atonement:  an  Examination  of  a  Bemedial 
System  in  the  Light  of  Nature  and  Bevelation, 
V  J.  H.  Waggoner. 

Who  IS  Hel  An.  Appeal  to  those  who  regard  with 
any  Doubt  the  name  of  Jesus,  by  S.  F.^miley. 


The  Canon  of  Holy  Scripture,  with  Bemarka  upon 
King  James's  version,  the  Latin  Vulgate,  and 
the  Douay  Bible^  by  M.  H.  Henderson,  JD.  D. 

Beview  of  the  Thirtv-nine  Articles,  by  a  Layman 
of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church. 

The  Living  Present  and  the  Dead  Past ;  or,  God 
made  MSmifest  in  Living  Men  and  Women,  as 
He  was  in  Christ  Jesus,  by  H.  C.  Wright 

The  Holy  Communion,  its  Philosophy,  Theology, 
and  Pnotioe,  by  J.  B.  Dalgaims. 

The  number  of  Religious  Books  not  Theolog- 
ical, bat  of  a  Didaetie  or  Narrative  character, 
was  large  beyond  all  former  precedent.  In  this 
Bub-olass  are  not  included  religious  juvenUeB, 
which  form  a  separate  class.  The  following 
titles  embrace  the  most  important,  though  by 
no  means.all  the  volomes  appertaining  to  this 
class  issued  daring  the  year: 

The  Sabbath  of  Life,  b^r  B.  D.  Addington. 

Notes.  Explanatory,  Critical,  and  Practical,  on  the 
Book  ofPsalms,  voL  I.,  by  Bev.  Albert  Barnes, 
D.  D. 

Sermons  bv  Bev.  Henr^  Ward  Beecher,  8  vols. 

Isaiah,  witn  Notes,  designed  for  both  Pastor  and 
People,  by  Bev.  Henir  Cowles. 

Cyclop»aia  of  Biblical,  Theological,  and  Ecclesias- 
tical Literature.  Prepared  by  Bev.  J.  McClin- 
tock,  D.  D.,  and  James  Strong,  S.  T.  D.  Vol.  n. 
CD. 

Dr.  William  Smith's  Dictiomur  of  the  Bible^  Un- 
abridged, edited  by  H.  B.  mckett,  D.  D.,  and 
E.Abbot,  AM,    Vol.  I. 

The  Comprehensive  Dictionary  of  the  Bible^  com- 
piled m>m  the  Works  of  Smith,  Elitto,  Davidson, 
Ayre,  etc.,  bv  Bev.  S.  W.  Bamum,  in  1  vol. 

The  Familv  Companion,  a  Book  of  Sermons  on 
Various  Subjects,  by  Bev.  E.  Goodwin. 

Biblical  Bio^phy,  by  Bev.  T.  G.  Beharrell. 

Sermons,  with  a  History  of  Surrey  Chapel,  by  Bev. 
Newman  Hall. 

Discipline,  and  other  Sermons,  by  Charles  Kings- 
ley. 

The  Water  of  Life,  and  other  Sermons,  by  Bev. 
Charles  Eingsley.    (Imported  edition.) 

David,  the  King  of  Israel,  from  the  German  of  Bev. 
Fred.  W.  Krummacher. 

Commentary  on  the  Holy  Scriptures,  from  the  Ger- 
man of  John  P.  Lange,  D.  X).,  with  Additional 
Notes,  Original  and  Selected,  bv  Eminent  Amer- 
ican Divines,  edited  by  Philip  SchafT,  D.  D.,  Pro- 
fessor, etc,  8  vols.,  vl.  and  VII.  of  the  New 
Testament,  and  vol.  I.  of  the  Old  Testament. 

Letters  to  a  Man  of  the  World,  from  the  French  of 
J.  F.  E.  Le  Boys  des  Guays. 

Sermons  before  the  University  of  Oxford,  by  Bev. 
H.  P.  Liddon,  D.  D. 

The  Table-Talk  of  Martin  Luther,  from  the  Ger- 
man. 

Watchwords  from  the  Warfare  of  Life,  from  Mar- 
tin Luther.  Translated  and  Arranged  by  the 
Author  of  "  The  SchOnbeig-Cotta  Family  »  (Mrs. 
Charles). 

Wind-waned  Seed,  by  Norman  McLeod,  D.  D., 
and  Thomas  Guthrie,  D.  D. 

The  Grounds  and  Object  of  Hope  for  Mankind,  by 
Bev.  F.  D.  Maurice. 

Faith  and  Freedom  in  America,  a  Sermon,  by  Bev. 
S.  Osgood. 

The  Prodigal  Son,  Foor  Discourses,  by  Bev.  W. 
Morley  Ininshon. 

The  Pearl  of  Parables,  by  Bev.  James  Hamilton, 
D.  D. 

The  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  with  Explanation  and 
Notes,  and  a  Translation  of  the  Epistle,  by  Bev. 
Henry  J.  Bipley,  D.  D. 

The  New  Testament  History,  with  Maps  and  Dlus- 
trations,  by  Dr.  William  Smith. 
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Gleaning  among  the  Sheaves,  hj  Bev.  G.  H.  Spur- 
geon. 

Seeds  and  Sheaves ;  or,  Words  of  Scripture,  their 
History  and  Fruits,  hj  Bev.  A.  C.  Thompson, 
D.  D. 

A  Suggestive  Commentary  on  the  New  Testament, 
bylwv.  "W.  H.  Van  Doren.   St.  Luke.    2  vols. 

Conversations  of  Christ  with  Bepresentative  Men, 
by  Rev.  William  Adams,  D.  D. 

The  Book  of  Jeremiah  and  the  Lamentations,  from 
the  Original  Hebrew,  with  a  Commentary,  by  £. 
Henderson,  D.  D. 

The  Himd  of  Jesus,  by  Bev.  Jeremiah  Chaplin, 
D.  D. 

The  Heritage  of  Peace :  or,  Christ  our  Life,  by 
Bev.  T.  8.  Childs,  D.  D. 

Devotional  Thoughts  of  Eminent  Divines,  Com- 
piled by  Bev.  D.  A.  Harsha. 

Search  after  Truth,  Address  to  Toung  Men,  by  Bev. 
G.  W.  Egleston. 

Gospel  Treasuiy  and  Expository  Harmony  of  the 
Four  Evangelists,  in  the  Woras  of  the  Author- 
ized Version,  compiled  by  B.  Mimpriss,  2  vols,  in 
one,  with  Maps  and  Plates  (imported  edition), 
a  work  of  great  value. 

The  Unnoticed  Things  of  Scripture,  by  Bt.  Bev. 
W.  Ingraham  Kip. 

Glimpses  of  Christ  in  Holy  Scripture,  by  Thomas 
Laurie,  D.  D. 

Short  Sermons  for  Children,  by  John  N.  Norton. 

Notes  of  the  Cliristian  Life,  a  Selection  of  Sermons, 
by  Bev.  H.  B.  Beynolds. 

The  Christian  Household,  Embradag  the  Christian 
Home,  Husband,  Wife,  Father,  Mother,  Child, 
Brother,  and  Sister,  by  Bev.  G.  S.  Weaver. 

Words  of  Hope,  compiled  bv  Mrs.  C.  A.  Means. 

An  Old  Man's  Prayer,  by  G.  M.  Baker. 

Lifht  and  Truth:  or,  JBlble  Thoughts  and  Themes, 
by  H.  Bonar,  D.  D.  (imported  edition^. 

Arrows  from  my  Quiver,  selected  from  the  Private 
Pf»ers  of  Bev.  J.  Caughey,  Introduction  by  Bev. 
D.  WUe,  D.  D. 

Glimpses  of  Life  in  Soul-saving ;  Selections  from 
the  Journal,  etc  ^f  Bev.  J.  Caughey.  Introduc- 
tion by  Bev.  D.  W ise,  D.  D. 

Binding  and  Loosing,  Two  Sermons,  by  Bev.  0. 
B.  Frothingham. 

Memories  of  Olivet,  by  J.  B.  Macduff,  D.  D.  (im- 
ported edition). 

The  Life  of  God  in  the  Soul  of  Man,  by  Bev.  H. 
Scougal. 

The  Holv  Bible.  Translated  from  the  Vulgate.  The 
Old  Testament  in  the  Douay  Translation,  and 
the  New  Testament  in  the  Bheims  Translation, 
with  Annotations,  Beferences,  etc. 

The  New  Testament.  The  Greek  Text  of  Scholz. 
the  Beadings  of  Griesbaoh.  and  the  Variations  of 
the  Editions  of  Stephens,  lieza^  and  Elzevir,  with 
the  English  Authorized  Version,  and  its  Mar- 
ginal Benderings.  With  a  Greek-English  Lexi- 
con, edited  by  Bev.  T.  S.  Green. 

Nearing  Home,  Comforts  and  Counsels  for  the  Aflcd. 

Sermons  preached  on  Several  Occasions,  by  Bobert 
South.  D.  D.,  vol.  iL 

The  Solitude  of  Christ,  by  Austin  Phelps.  D.  D. 

Prayer  the  Key  to  Salvation^by  Michael  Muller. 

Our  Children  in  Heaf  en,  by  W.  H.  Holcombe,  M.D. 

The  Feast  Enjoyed.  Illustrations  of  the  Lord's 
Supper,  by  Bev.  S.  H.  Tyng,  D.  D. 

God's  Way  of  Peace,  a  Book  for  the  Aoxious,  by 
H.  Bonar,  D.  D. 

The  Life  of  the  Saviour,  by  Henry  Ware,  Jr.,  sixth 
edition. 

Tales  from  the  Diary  of  a  Sister  of  Mercy,  by  C.  M. 
Brame. 

The  Divine  Teacher :  being  the  Beoorded  Sayings 
of  Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  (imported  edition). 

Gems  from  the  Sacred  Mine. 

Notes  on  the  Books  of  Genesis,  Exodus,  and  Levit- 
icus, by  C.  H.  Mackintosh,  8  vols. 


Christian  Separation  from  the  World :  its  Philos- 
ophy, Obligation,  and  Extent,  with  Especial  £cf- 
erence  to  Popular  Amusements,  by  Bev.  S.  H. 
Piatt.    Introduction  by  Bev.  T.  L.  Curler,  D.  I». 

The  Literary  Character  of  the  Bible,  a  Leetuiv  bv 
H.  B.  Swoope. 

Christianity  from  €k)d,  by  A.  Tobey. 

Nature's  God  and  His  Memorial;  a  Seriea  of  Focr 
Sermons  on  the  Sabbath,  by  H.  Wardner. 

Ten  Years  on  the  Euphrates,  or  Primitive  MissioD- 
aiy  Policy  illustrated,  by  Kev.  C.  H.  Wheeler. 

Shocks  from  the  Battery :  or,  Sermons  and  8avio£«, 
by  Bev.  B.  Pomeroy. 

The  Book  of  Genesis ;  the  Common  Version,  re- 
vised for  the  American  Bible  Union,  with  ExplsD- 
atory  Notes,  by  Thomas  J.  Conant^  D.  D. 

The  Gospel  in  the  Trees ;  with  Pulpit  Opinions  oa 
Common  Things,  by  Bev.  Alexander  Olark. 

Life  and  Thoughts  of  John  Foster,  by  W.  W.  Ev- 
erts, D.  D. 

Ten  Commandments  and  Thirteen  Creeds;  or 
Chief  Principles  of  the  Jewish  Beligion,  with 
Commentaries  from  Henry's  Class-Book. 

Power  with  God  and  Men,  by  Bev.  JohnLevington. 

The  Sword  that  Cuts;  the  Fire  that  Boms;  bj 
Bev.  D.  F.  Newton. 

The  Word  of  God  Opened :  its  Inspiration,  Canon. 
and  Interpretation,  considered  and  illnstrated,  bj 
Bev.  B.  K.  Peirce. 

Witnessing  for  Jesus  in  the  Homes  of  the  Poor, 
with  Introduction  by  Bev.  J.  C.  Smitk,  D.  D. 

The  Beauty  of  Holiness,  illustrated  b^  2,000  Beflec- 
tive  Passages  frt>m  tne  Sacred  Writings,  bv  tbt> 
Editor  of  '^Tmth  Illustrated  by  Great  Autliois" 
(imported  edition). 

Letters  addressed  to  my  Sister  Mourners,  by  ^^Fel- 
lowship." 

Christian  Work  in  Zulu  Land. 

Glad  Tidings :  or.  Walks  with  the  Wonderful,  by 
a  Lover  of  the  Word,  Introduction  by  Bev.  \\ . 
L.  Parsons,  D.  D. 

The  Words  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  by  B.  Stier,  trans- 
lated chiefly  by  Bev.  W.  B.  Pope,  revised  by  J. 
Strong,  S.  T.  D.,  and  Bev.  H.  S.  Smith,  D.  D. 
8  vols. 

Life  Scenes  from  the  Old  Testament,  by  Bev.  G. 
Jones. 

The  Age-Question ;  or,  A  Plea  for  Christian  Union, 
by  Bev.  A.  Nevin,  D.  D. 

The  Works  of  Bev.  A.  O'Leary,  0.  S.  F.,  edited  by 
a  Clergyman  of  Massachusetts. 

The  Translated  Prophet,  by  Bev.  J.  M.  Lowrie. 

Pivot  Words  of  Scnpture,  by  Bev.  P.  B.  Power 
Qneprint). 

A  Believer's  Testimony  to  the  Work  of  Christ  and 
the  Power  of  His  Besurreotion. 

The  Kingdom  of  Satan,  by  A.  Blauvelt 

The  Son  of  Man.  by  T.  Wickes,  D.  D. 

The  Promises  or  God,  considered  in  their  Nature, 
Source,  etc.,  by  K  C.  Wines,  D.  D.,  LL.  D. 

Sermons  by  H.  W.  Beeoher,  Plymontn  Church,  re- 
vised by  their  Author,  2  vols. 

Brining  m  Sheaves,  bv  Bev.  A.  B.  Earle. 

Studies  of  Character  from  the  Old  Testament,  by 
Bev.  T.  Guthrie,  D.  D.  (imported  edition). 

The  Court  and  Caxnp  of  David,  byBev.P.C.Headley. 

Cradle  Lands,'by  Lady  Herbert. 

City  Missions,  by  Bev.  W.  A.  McVickar. 

The  City  of  Qod,  by  Bev.  E.  H.  Nevin,  D.D. 

The  Gates  Ajar,  by  Miss  E.  S.  Phelps. 

Gleanings  among  the  Sheaves,  by  Bev.  C.  H.  Spur- 
geon. 

Seekers  after  God,  by  Bev.  F.  W.  Famr  (import- 
ed edition). 

Sermons  preached  in  the  Chapel  of  the  Church  of 
St.  Matthias  in  Philadelphia,  by  Bev.  B.  G.  Chs.-c, 
A.  M.,  late  Bector. 

The  Empty  Crib :  a  Memorial  of  Littie  Georjrie, 
with  Words  of  Consolation  for  Bereaved  Parents, 
by  Bev.  T.  L.  Cuyler,  D.  D. 
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There  were  also  a  few  works  of  a  strictly 
Detotional  character,  which  deserve  a  place  by 
themselves.  The  following  were  the  principal 
[)f  these: 

The  Blessed  Euoharist,  our  Qreatest  Treasure,  by 
Bev.  M.  MuUer. 

Eleven  short  Addresses  during  a  Betreat  of  the 
Companions  of  the  Love  of  Jesus,  engaged  in  a 
Perpetual  Intercession  for  the  Conversion  of  Sin- 
ners, by  Bev.  E.  B.  Pusey.  D.  D.  Preprint). 

Aid  to  those  who  pray  in  rrivate,  by  Bev.  D.  F. 
Sprigg. 

The  Spnit  of  Bt.  Vincent  de  Paul:  or.  a  Holy  Mod- 
el, translated  feom  the  Frenoh  of  A.  J.  Ansart, 
by  the  Sisters  of  Charity,  N.  Y. 

An  JSpistle  of  Jesus  Christ  to  the  Faithfhl  Soul  that 
is  Devotedly  Affect  towurd  Him,  by  J.  Lans- 
pergius,  translated  from  the  Latin  by  the  Earl  of 
Arondei  (imported  edition). 

Little  Month  of  St.  Joseph,  by  Bev.  B.  de  Chazour- 
nes,  S.  J.,  translated  from  the  French. 

A  Catechism  of  the  Vows  for  the  Use  of  Persons 
consecrated  to  Ood  on  the  Beligious  State,  by 
Be7.  Father  Peter  Cotel,  S.  J.,  translated  from 
the  French. 

The  Child's  Month  of  Mary,  by  the  Author  of  St. 
Fnnds  and  the  Franciscans. 

Family  Prayers  for  Four  Weeks,  edited  by  Bev. 
John  Hall. 

Occasional  Services  and  Prayers  used  by  the  Stu- 
dents of  the  General  Theological  Seminary. 

Catechism  on  the  Lord's  Preyer,  for  Parents,Teach- 
era,  and  Guardians,  by  J.  P.  Perry. 

Manual  of  Piety,  desired  to  lead  Young  Persons 
toaDevoutCommumon  with  their  God  and  Sav- 
iour, edited  by  Bev.  W.  Mason  ([reprint]). 

Serrices  for  Congregational  Worship  (Unitarian). 

The  works  on  JPhyncal  Science  were  some- 
what more  nomerous  than  in  former  years, 
and  some  of  them  of  great  value. 

The  only  volnme  covering  the  whole  circle 
of  the  physical  sciences  was : 

Annual  of  Soientific  Discovery ;  or.  Year-book  of 
Facts  in  Science  and  Art,  for  1868.  Edited  by 
S.  Kneeland,  M.  D. 

In  Natural  Philoeophy  there  was  but  one 
important  volume : 

A  Treartaae  on  Optics ;  or.  Light  and  Sight  Theoret- 
ically and  Practically  Treated,  by  E.  Nugent,  C.  E. 

In  Chemistry  there  were  eight  volumes. 
some  belonging  rather,  perhaps,  to  Ohemical 
Technology : 

A  Manual  of  Inorsranic  Chemistry,  by  C.  W.  Eliot 

and  F.  H.  Storer. 
A  he  Blowpipe;  a  System  of  Instructions  in  its 

Practical  Use  for  the  Examination  of  Metallic 

Combinations,  by  G.  W.  Plympton. 
"Jssona  in  Elementary  Chemistry ;  Inorganic  and 

OTganic,  by  H.  E.  Eoaooe. 
A  Practical  Guide  for  the  Perfumer,  by  Prof.  H. 

£.Dns8auce, 
Un  the  Oriffinal  Formation  of  Gold  from  its  Silicious 

and  Sulphurous  Oxide,  by  B.  Hardinjre. 
^nudl  of  Inoreanio  Chemistry  for  Students,  by 

Dudley  Peet,  If.  D. 
''^J^^ento  of  Chemistry,  Theoretical  and  Practical, 

by  w.  A.  Miller  (imported  edition). 

Gm         ®^  Chemistry,  by  W.  J.  Eolfe  and  J.  A. 

h  Zooloffy^  including  aU  its  branches,  as 
^^  as  the  practical  details  of  hunting,  fishing, 
^trapping,  aud  horse-training,  there  were 
/^en  volumes,  all  of  considerable   impor- 


The  Birds  of  North  America^  by  Daniel  Giraud 

Elliot.    Nine  Parts  already  issued. 
The  American  Beaver  and  his  Works,  by  Lewis  H. 

Morgan. 
The  Ocean  World — ^being  a  Description  of  the  Sea 

and  its  Living  Inhabitants }  from  the  French  of 

Louis  Figuier  (imported  edition). 
The  Insect  World :  a  Popular  Account  of  the  Or- 
ders of  Insects.    From  the  French  of  L.  Fkruier. 
Horse  Portraiture :  Breeding,  Bearing,  and  Train- 
ing Trotters ;  their  Management  in  the  Stable,  on 

the  Track,  etc^  by  J.  C.  Simpson. 
Cecil's  Book  of  Beasts,  by  S.  H.  Peabody,  M.  A. 
The  Economy  of  the  Animal  Kingdom,  considered 

Anatomically,  Physically,  and  Physiologically, 

by  Emanuel  bweaenborg.    Translated  ^y  Bev. 

A.  Clissold. 
The  Butterflies  of  North  America.    With  Colored 

Drawings  and  Illustrations,  by  W.  H.  Edwards. 
A  Guide  to  the  Study  of  Insects,  and  a  Treatise  on 

those  ii^urious  and  beneficial  to  Crops,  by  A. 

S.  Packard,  Jr.,  M.  D. 
What  Makes  Me  Grow  t  or,  Walks  and  Talks  with 

Ainy  Dudley. 
Fur.  Fin,  and  Feather ;  Contuning  the  Game  Laws 

or  the  United  States  and  Canada. 
The  Hunter's  Guide  and  Trapper's  Companion. 
American  Fisb-Culture.  by  T.  Norris. 
The  Trotting  Horse  of  America :  How  to  Train  and 

Drive  him,  by  Hiram  Woodruff. 
The  Hunter  and  Trapper,  by  H.  Thrasher. 
The  History  of  the   Bobins,  by  Mrs.    Trimmer 

(imported  edition). 

Of  Geographical  Wbrhe,  exclusive  of  those 
of  travel  and  adventure,  which  come  under  an- 
other class,  there  were  over  twenty  of  varying 
importance.    The  principal  were  : 

Kansas  and  the  Country  beyond  on  the  Line  of  the 
Union  Pacific  Bailroad,  East  Division,  from  the 
Missouri  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  by  Josian  Copley. 

Colton's  Journal  of  Geography  for  1868. 

Early  Becollections  of  Newport,  B.  I.,  from  1798  to 
1811,  by  G.  G.  Channing. 

The  Earth  and  its  Inhabitants.  Intermediate 
Geography,  by  A.  Guyot. 

The  Great  southwest ;  or,  Plain  Guide  for  Emi- 
granti^  and  Capitalists,  embracing  a  Description 
of  the  States  or  Missouri,  and  Kansas,  etc.,  etc., 
by  W.  Nicely. 

First  Lessons  m  Geography,  by  M.  G.  Maury. 

The  Worid  We  Live  in.  by  M.  G.  Mauiy. 

The  Agriculture  and  Industry  of  Kennebec  County, 
Maine,  with  Notes  upon  its  Histoiy  and  Natural 
History,  byS.  L.  Boardman. 

Chicago  and  Her  Churches,  by  G.  8.  Phillips. 
•  Walling's  Guides  of  Various  Bailway  and  Steam- 
boat Boutes. 

A  Presentation  of  Causes  tending  to  fix  the  Posi- 
tion of  the  Future  Great  City  of  the  World  in 
the  Central  PMn  of  North  America,  by  J.  W. 
Scott. 

The  City  of  New  York ;  a  Complete  Guide,  with 
Descriptive  Sketches,  by  H.  F.  Walling, 

PoIm  Magnetism ;  a  Paper  read  before  the  North 
American  Institute,  by  John  A.  Parker. 

The  Great  Lakes,  or  inland  Seas  of  America,  with 
a  Guide  to  the  Upper  AGssissippi  Biver,  by  J. 
Disturnell. 

Elements  of  Physical  Geography,  by  J.  Brockles- 
by,  A.  M. 

In  Mineralogy  and  Geology  there  were  but 
three  volumes,  all  of  them  valuable : 

Sulphurets;  What  they  are,  how  Concentrated, 
how  Assayed,  and  how  Worked.  With  a  Chap- 
ter on  the  Blowpipe  Assay  of  Minerals,  by  W . 
Barstow,  M.  D. 

A  System  of  Mineralogy ;  Descriptive  Mineralogy, 
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oomprifling  the  most  Recent  Discoveries,  hy  J. 
I).  Dana,  aided  by  G.  J.  Brush. 
The  Past  and  Futare  of  our  Planet ;  or,  Geology, 
by  W.  Denton. 

Two  important  works  on  Meteorology  were 
issued  daring  the  year : 

A  Treatise  on  Meteorology ;  with  a  Collection  of 
Meteorological  Tables,  by  E.  LoomiB,  LL.  D. 

On  the  use  of  the  Barometer  on  Surveys  and  Re- 
oonnoissances.  Part  1.  Meteorology  in  its  Con- 
nection with  Hypsometry.  Part  2.  Barometric 
Hypsometry,  by  K.  S.  Williamson,  Brevet-Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel, U.  S.  A. 

Five  treatises  on  Astronomy^  one  popular, 
three  elementary,  and  one  of  higher  astron- 
omy, were  the  contributions  of  the  year  to  this 
science. 

Theoretical  Astronomy,  or  the  Motions  of  the 
Heavenly  Bodies,  bv  J.  C.  Watson,  Prof.,  etc. 

A  Fourteen  Weeks'  Course  in  Descriptive  Astron- 
omy, by  J.  D.  Steele. 

A  Compendium  of  Astronomv,  by  Denison  Olm- 
stead ;  revised  by  £.  S.  Snell,  LL.  D. 

Eoce  Ccelum ;  or,  rarish  Astronomy.  In  Six  Lec- 
tures, by  a  Connecticut  Pastor. 

A  New  Manual  of  the  Elements  of  Astronomy : 
Descriptive  and  Mathematical,  by  H.  Kiddle. 

In  Botany  there  were  bat  two  volumes,  and 
those  rather  imaguiative  than  scientific. 

The  Trees  of  Old  England,  by  Leo  H.  Grindon. 
The  Book  of  Evergreens :  a  rractical  Treatise  on 
the  Conifene,  by  J.  Hoopes. 

Four  volumes  treated  of  Ethnological  ques- 
tions : 

The  Negro :  What  is  his  Ethnological  Status  t  by 

Ariel. 
Man's  Origin  and  Destiny,  sketched  from  the  Plat- 
form of  the  Sciences.    Lowell  Institute  Lectures, 

by  J.  P.  Lesley. 
The  Mvths  of  the  New  World :  a  Treatise  on  the 

Symbolism  and  Mythology  of  the  Bed  Baoe  in 

ijnerioa,  by  D.  G.  JBrinton,  M.  D. 
Man:  Where,  Whence,  and  Whither!    A  Glance 

at  Man  in  his  Natural  History  Relations,  by  D. 

Page,  LL.  D. 

In  the  department  of  Intellectual  Philoso- 
phy and  Psychology^  with  which  have  been 
classed  the  publications  of  the  Spiritualistio 
theorists,  and  the  professed  revelations  of  Plan- 
ohette,  we  have : 

The  Dervishes :  or.  Oriental  Spiritualism,  by  J.  P. 
Brown  ^imported  edition). 

Memoranaa  of  Persons,  Places^  and  Events :  com- 
prising Authentic  Facts,  Visions,  Impressions, 
Discoveries,  in  Magnetism,  Clurvoyance,  Spirit- 
ualism. Also  Quotations  from  the  Opposition, 
by  A.  J.  Davis. 

The  Progress  of  Philosophy  in  the  Past  and  in  the 
Future,  by  8.  Tyler,  LL.  D. 

Man  and  his  Relations :  illustratinff  the  Influences 
of  the  Mind  on  the  Body,  the  delations  of  the 
Faculties  to  the  Organs^nd  the  Phenomena  of 
the  External  Worid,  by  Prof.  S.  B.  Brittan,  M.  D. 

Three  Voices,  by  W,  S.  Barlow. 

Curious  Mvths  of  the  Middle  Affes,  bv  S.  Baring 
Gould ;  second  Series  (imported  edition). 

The  Spirituelle;  or.  Directions  in  Development, 
by  Abb4  M.  L.  Ferree. 

Planchette's  Diary,  by  Kate  M.  Field. 

Mediumship:  its  JLiaws  and  Conditions.  With 
Brief  Instructions  for  the  Formation  of  Spirit 
Circles,  by  J.  H.  Powell. 


Revelations  of  the  Great  Modem  Mysteiy,  Plio- 
chette,  with  Theories  respecting  it. 

Tablets,  by  A  B.  Aloott. 

The  Science  of  Knowledge,  by  J.  G.  Flehte.  From 
the  German. 

Histoiy  and  its  Philosophy,  by  C.  B.  Heniy,  D.  D. 

The  works  on  Mental  and  Moral  PhUoioply 
and  Ontology  were  but  few,  but  aU  of  them 
of  high  character : 

Mental  Science:  a  Compendium  of  Psychology  md 
the  History  of  Philosophv,  by  A.  Bain. 

Essays  Philosophical  ana  l*heological,  by  J.  Ms- 
tineau.    Two  vols. 

The  Human  Intellect ;  with  an  Introduction  upon 
Psychology  and  the  Soul,  by  Noah  Porter,  D.l). 

Those  on  Ethiee  were  not  much  more  nnmer- 
ous,  and  several  of  them  were  occupied  witi 
a  single  phase  of  ethical  teaching,  the  discos- 
sion  of  temperance  in  the  use  of  liquors  and 
tobacco.    They  were : 

The  Bible  Bule  of  Teinperanoo :  Total  Abstineoce 

ttom  all  Intoxicating  Drink,  by  G.  Duffield,  M.  D. 
The  Temperance  Doctor,  by  Mary  D.  Chelliii. 
New  Yorlc  Sunday-School  Institute.    New  York, 

February  ^7, 1868.   Proceedings  and  Addresses. 
Moral  Uses  of  Dark  Things,  by  Horace  Busbnell. 
Will  the  Coming  Man  Drink  Wine?  and  Does 

Smoking  Pay  ?  dv  James  Parton. 
TobacQo  and  Alcohol.    1.  It  does  Pay  to  Smoke. 

2.  The  Coming  Man  will  Drink  Wine,  by  J. 

Fiske. 
Love  as  a  Law,  by  Mark  Hopkins,  M.  D.,  D.  Dm 

ItL.  D. 

The  topics  coming  properly  under  the  he«l 
of  Social  Science  were  more  fully  treated.  The 
following  are  the  principal  works  of  this  class: 

Unhappy  Marriages,  by  A.  B.  Child.  M.  D. 
Sexology   as  the   PhUoeophy  of  Life,  implnng 

Sociu  Organization  and  Government,  by  Mrs. 

Elizabeth  O.  G.  WilUrd. 
Social  and  Political  Dependence  of  Women,  oj 

Mrs.  John  Stuart  Mill. 
White  Supremacy  and  Negro  Subordinstion;  or, 

Negroes  a  Subordinate  Kaoe,  etc.,  by  J.  H.  vin 

Evrie,  M.  D. 
Suburban  Homes  for  oiir  Business  Hen.    Tbe 

Country  and  Inducements  on  the  Line  of  the 

Erie  Bailway,  by  H.  T.  Williams.  ^ . 

Provision  for  the  Chroniclnsane  Poor,  by  Pr.  Jom 

B.  Chapin. 
Bemarks  on  the  Care  and  Treatment  of  the  Chronic 

Insane  Poor,  by  Dr.  G.  Cook.  .... 

Provision  for  the  Insane  Poor  of  the  State  of  J^e* 

York,  by  G.  Cook,  M.  D.  _  . 

A  Woman's  Beasona  why  Women  should  not  vow, 

by  Cora  Clement.  , 

Die  Geschichte  von  Emen  Bissen  Brod,  tod  J- 

Mac4,  und  D.  L ,  ,  , 

The  Law  of  Human  Increase ;  or,  Pop"l*5?"  rif!; 

on  Physiology  and  Psychology,  oy  N.  aU»i 

Lectures  on  Ventilation:  Being  a  Conne  befor* 
the  Franklin  Institute  of  PMladelphia,  by  i* 
W.  Leeds.  ,     -.  i 

Wm  the  People  of  the  United  States  be  bcnefl^ 
by  an  International  Copyright  Law!  by  ^'  ^^ 
hard.  _j 

The  Adamic  Eaoe :  Eeplv  to  Ariel,  Drs.  Young  anfl 
Blackie  on  the  Nefro,  oy  M.  S. 
■     --*    ■        ■  ^W.. 


The  Mystery  Fmished  I    The  Negrro  ^ 

etc 
What  Shall  We  Eat  I  A  Manual  for  Housekeepers. 
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The  Charitiefl  of  New  York,  Brookljii,  and  Staten 
Island,  by  H.  S.  Cammann  and  H.  N.  Camp. 

Fortones  for  Working-Men :  a  New  and  Sure  Way 
to  accumulate  Property,  ^gpently  dUooTered  by 
A.  T.  Peck.  ^ 

Prison  Hr^cne ;  an  Essay  prepared  at  the  RMuest 
of  the  Prison  Association  of  New  York,  by  T.  H. 
Griscom,  M.  D. 

The  Illustrated  Annual  of  Phrenology  and  Physi- 
ognomy, by  8.  B.  Wells. 

The  Philosophy  of  Domestio  Life,  by  Dr.  W.  H. 
Byford. 

The  Belation  of  the  Legal  Profession  to  Society,  by 
G.  W.  Brown. 

Plain  Thoughts  on  the  Art  of  Living,  by  Bev.  W. 
Gladden. 

A  Counter-irritant,  by  Gail  Hamilton  (Miss  M.  A. 
Bodge). 

Modem  Women  and  What  is  Said  of  Them.  In- 
troduction by  Mrs.  Luda  G.  Calhoun. 

About  Women,  Love,  and  Marriage,  by  Frederick 
Saunders. 

Essays  on  Men  and  Manners,  by  Shenstone. 

The  Chinmey  Comer,  by  Mia.  H.  B.  Stowe. 

'ff'ehaTe  classed  together  works  on  Poutioal 
EcoxoMT,  Politics,  akd  Political  Science, 
Finance,  and  Science  of  Goyebnment.  The 
cld»  is  comprehensiye,  but  it  is  difficult  in 
some  instances  to  draw  the  line,  and  the  con- 
nection seemed  sufficiently  close  to  justify  such 
an  arrangement.  The  most  important  works 
nnder  these  heads  were : 

Ekkoes  irom  Kentucky,  by  D.  B.  Locke  (Petrole- 
um V.  Nasby). 
Proceedings  or  the  Tammany  Society  at  laying  the 

Comer-Stone  of  their  New  Hall,  with  a  History 

of  the  Society. 
The  American  Cyclops,  the  Hero  of  New  Orleans, 

and  Spoiler  of  Silver  Spoons,  by  Pasquino. 
Letters  on  International  Copyright,  by  H.  C,  Carey. 
The  American  Citizen,  by  W.  Civoll. 
A  Plea  for  Impartial  Suffrage,  by  a  Lawyer  of 

Illinois. 
Time  and  TidejE>y  Weare  and  Tvne :  Twenty-five 

Letters  to  a  w  orking-man  of  Sunderland,  on  the 

Laws  of  Work,  by  «lohn  Buskin. 
A  Beview  of  the  Financial  Situation 
J)y  C.P.Williams. 
Tne  Historical  Belations  between  England  and  Ire- 
land, by  W.  B.  Walsh. 
The  Bepublics  of  the  Western  Hemisphere,  and 

the  Monroe  Doctrine,  by  W.  B.  Walsh. 
Hwtoiy  of  the  Thirty-ninth  Congress  of  the  Uni- 
ted States,  by  W.  H.  Barnes. 
The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  Defined  and 

carefully  Annotated,  by  George  W.  Paschal. 
Resumption  of  Specie  Payments:  and  the  Bangers 

wliion  Threaten  Modem  Civilization,  by  A.  H. 

Simonin. 
Otv  Form  of  Government  and  the  Problems  of  the 

Future,  by  A.  E.  Kruger. 
IreUnd:  Liberty  the  Pnoe  of  Her  Martyrs'  Blood, 

>y  Rev.  G.W.  Pepper. 
HistoTT  of  the  Beconstruction  Measures   of  the 

AXXlXth  and  ZLth  Congresses,  1865-1868,  by 

Henry  Wilson,  -o  » 

^portant  to  the  Bondholders  of  the  United  States : 

a  New  Plan  to  resume  Specie  Payments  and 

pay  the  National  Debt,  by  G.  W.  Hewes. 
A  Constitudonal  View  of  the  Late  War  between  the 
TV   £?■»  ^y  ^  H.  Stephens.    S  vols. 

ihe  Terrible  Mysteries  of  the  Eu-klux  Elan;  a 

■full  Ex^o«6,  etc.,  by  Scalpel,  M.  D. 

ije  American  Annual  Cydopsedia  for  1867. 

^&e  National  Hand-book  of  Facts  and  Figures,  His- 

toncal,  Documentary,  Statistical,  and  Political ; 

with  a  Chronology  of  the  Bebellion, 
Vol.  vin.— 27     a 


of  our  Country, 


Democracy  in  the  United  States:  What  it  has 
Done,  What  it  is  Doing,  and  What  it  wiU  Do,  by 
B.  H,  GiUett. 

The  Bestoration  of  the  Currency,  by  J.  S.  Pike. 

The  Financial  Problem :  being  suggestions  on  the 
Money,  Paper  Currency,  Public  JBevonue,  and 
Debt  of  the  United  States,  by  Mercator. 

The  Lost  Cause  Begained,  by  £.  A.  Pollard. 

Manual  of  the  Bailroada  of  the  United  States  for 
1868-^69,  showinff  their  Mileage,  Stocks.  Bonds, 
etc.,  etc.,  with  a  Sketch  of  their  Bise,  Proves, 
Influence,  etc  With  an  Appendix,  oontaming 
an  Analysis  of  the  Debts  oT  the  United  States 
and  of  the  States,  by  H.  V.  Poor. 

The  New  Yankee  Doodle :  being  an  Account  of  the 
Little  Difficulty  in  the  Family  of  Unde  Sam,  by 
T.  Trumbull. 

The  Position  and  Prospects  of  the  United  States  on 
finance.  Currency,  and  Commerce,  With  the 
Financial  Policy  oi  Massachusetts. 

On  the  Currency,  by  Geoi^  H.  Gordon. 

The  Sovereignty  of  the  People,  byW.  B.  Greene. 

Senator  Sherman's  Fallacies ;  or,  Honesty  the  Best 
PoHcy,  by  E.  A. 

A  Political  Manual  for  the  Campidgp  of  1868,  for 
the  New-England  States,  by  S.  A.  IfcPhetres. 

New  Sharp  Threshing  Instrument  having  Teeth. 

The  Negro  at  Home ;  an  Inquiry  after  his  Capadty 
for  Self-Govemment  and  the  Government  of 
Whites,  etc,  by  Lindley  Sprint. 

The  StoiT  of  the  Kearsarge  and  Alabama. 

An  Analvsis  of  the  Constitntion  of  the  United 
States,  Dy  Calvin  Townsend. 

The  Detectives'  Manual  and  Officers'  Guide.  With 
Official  Lists  of  U.  S.  State,  County,  and  Cana- 
dian Officers ;  Criminals  liable  to  Arrest :  Sum- 
mary of  Property  Stolen,  etc,  etc,  by  £. 
Chapin. 

General  Grant's  Lady  Detective.  A  Most  Singular 
Narrative. 

Essays  on  the  Progress  of  Nations  in  Civilization, 
Productive  Industry,  Wealth,  and  Population,  by 
Ezra  C.  Seaman.    Second  Series. 

Outlines  of  the  U.  S.  Government,  its  Origin, 
Franchises,  Departments,  etc,  by  A.  Willis. 

The  American  Citizen's  Manual:  Constitution, 
Declaration  of  Independence,  Washington's  Fare- 
well Address.  Emancipation  Proclamation. 

Lessons  in  Political  Economy,  for  Schools  and 
CoUeges,  by  J.  T.  Champlin,  J>,  D. 

The  Negroto  in  Negroland ;  in  America ;  Gener- 
ally. Also  the  Several  Baces  of  White  Men,  etc 
A  Compilation,  by  H.  B,  Helper. 

The  House  that  Jeff  Built. 

A  Political  Manual  for  1868 :  including  a  Classified 
Survey  of  the  Important  Executive,  Legislative, 
PoHtioo-National,  and  General  Facts  of  tho 
Period  from  AprU  1, 1867,  to  July  16, 1868,  by  E. 
McPhersozL 

The  Instrument  of  Association :  A  Manual  of  Cur- 
rency, by  G.  A.  Potter. 

No  Female  Suffrage :  Theology,  Loffio,  Anatomy, 
Physiology,  and  Philology  united  to  establish 
the  Truism  that  Woman  is  no  Human  Being,  by 
Attila. 

The  Acts  of  Kings :  a  Biblical  Narrative  of  the 
Acts  of  the  First  and  Second  Kings  of  the  First 
Province,  once  Vir^nnia,  by  J.  M.  Hanna. 

How  to  famish  a  Dwelling-House  on  SmaU  Means, 
by  Mrs.  Warren. 

The  Ermine  in  the  Bing:  A  History  of  the  Wood 
Lease  case. 

Speeches  of  the  Hon.  W.  7.  Gholson,  on  the  Pay- 
ment of  the  Principal  of  the  Natioxial  Debt,  and 
on  the  Beconstruction  of  the  Soutnem  States.^ 

Treatdse  on  t^e  Constitutional  Limitations  which 
rest  upon  the  Leffislative  Power  of  the  States  of 
the  American  Umon,  by  T.  M.  Cooley.  • 

Text-Book  for  the  EepubUcan  Campaign:  with 
Political,  Commercial,  andFinandallniormation. 
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In  Febraary,  1824,  he  was  ordained  and  in-  bad  filready  gained  a  reputation  abroad,  or 
stalled  pastor  of  the  South  Congregational  translations  of  French  or  German  works  al- 
Oharchin  Hartford,  Conn.,  where  he  remained  ready  popular,  in  preference  to  undertaking 
for  eight  years,  and  then  resigned  and  accepted  the  risk  of  the  introduction  of  new  American 
an  appointment  to  labor  for  the  American  Tract  authors  to  the  public.  The  whole  numb^  of 
Society  in  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi.  Be-  works  by  new  American  authors  has  been 
fore  entering  upon  this  work,  however,  he  was  much  smaller  than  usual,  and  of  these  the 
called  to  the  Park  Street  Congregational  Church,  greater  part,  as  we  have  said^  are  authors' 
Boston,  where  he  served  as  pastor  for  two  books.  Editions  of  more  than  one  hundred 
years,  when  his  voice  failed,  and,  after  inef-  works,  manufactured  in  Great  Britain,  hare 
fectual  efforts  to  regain  it,  he  resigned  in  1835.  been  imported  the  past  year,  with  Americui 
He  was  at  ouce  invited  to  the  presidency  of  imprints,  many  of  them  works  of  high  price, 
Marietta  College,  Ohio,  then  newly  incorpo-  from  their  numerous  and  costly  iUustratioQ^ 
rated.  He  filled  this  office  for  ten  years,  during  while  others  were  remarkable  for  their  oom- 
a  portion  of  which  time  he  bestowed  much  bined  excellence  and  cheapness.  The  corn- 
labor  in  raising  funds  for  the  institution.  In  plete  works  of  Dickens,  Sir  Walter  Scott 
1845  he  resigned  the  presidency  of  the  college,  Thackeray,  and  Charles  Reade,  have  been  pnb- 
and  devoted  two  years  to  the  agency  of  the  So-  lished  in  a  great  variety  of  forma,  and  most  of 
ciety  for  the  Aid  of  Western  Colleges,  mnJdng  them  at  very  low  prices.  The  "  publishers  by 
his  home  in  the  city  of  New  York.  In  1847  subscription  "  have  not  had,  on  the  whole,  a 
he  was  called  to  the  pastorate  of  the  Second  prosperous  year ;  they  have,  indeed,  issaed  a 
Congregational  Churcn  in  Greenwich,  Conn,  larger  number  of  books  than  usual,  nlnetf-ood 
In  this  relation  he  continued  till  his  death. .  having  been  published  for  canvassing  agents 
Dr.  Linsley  was  a  man  of  remarkable  mental  dunng  the  year,  but  the  sales  have  been  smaller 
activity  and  untiring  industry.  He  acquired  than  in  previous  years,  and  hardly  one  of  them 
knowledge  with  great  rapidity  and  rot^aned  it  can  be  called  a  great  success.  The  great  cost 
with  tenacity.  He  sympathized  warmly  with  of  organizing  an  efficient  canvass,  and  the  low 
the  young,  and  was  distinguished  through  life  price  at  which  the  books  must  be  furnished  to 
for  his  courtesy,  kindness,  and  gentleness  of  dis-  the  agents,  require  a  very  con^derable  sale  u> 
position.  With  the  exception  of  some  published  pay  expenses.  No  book  sold  in  this  war  is 
sermons  and  occasion^  addresses,  he  has  left  profitable  unless  its  sale  materially  exceeds 
behind  him  little  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  10,000  copies,  and  very  few  return  a  fair  com- 
his  rare  abilities.  pensatdon  to  the  publisher  from  a  sale  of  lesa 

LIPPE,   a   principality,  belonging   to   the  than  25,000.     A  few   "subscription  hooka" 

North-German  Confederation.     Prince,  Leo-  during  the  year  1868  have  exceeded  the  last 

pold,  bom  September  1,  1821 ;  succeeded  his  figure,  but  the  greater  part  have  fallen  below 

father  Leopold,  January  1,  1851,    Area,  488  it. 

square  miles;   population,  in  1867,   111,852,        The  entire  number  of  books  published  in  the 

agwnst  111,886  in  1864.    The  population  con-  United  States  in  1868  was  2,208,  an  increase 

nected  with  the  Evangelical  Church  was  109,-  of  98  on  the  number  published  in  1867.   Of 

874 ;  Catholics,  2,658 ;   Israelites,  1,125 ;  Dis-  these,  however,  107  were  books  roanufactnred 

sidents,  16.    The  budget  for  1867  estunated  in   Europe  and   imported   in  editions,  with 

the  revenue  at  224,905  florins,  and  the  expen-  American  imprints;  of  the  remaining  2,101 

diture  at  209,146  florins.    The  public  debt,  at  works,  859  were  reprints  of  English  books, 

the  close  of  the  year  1866,  amounted  to  847,-  and  109  translations  and  reprints  of  worb 

755  florins.    The  army  was  dissolved  on  Go-  published  on  the  Continent  of  Europe, 
tober  1,  1868,  and  now  forms  a  portion  of  the        The  most  successful  of  the  books  poblisheJ 

6th  Westphalian  regiment  of  infantry.  by  the  trade  were,  of  course,  the  novels,  for 

LIPPE-SCHAUMBURG.  (^mSohaumbttbo-  though  it  is  far  from  being  true  that  all,  or 

LiPPE.)  even  any  very  large  proportion  of  the  novels 

LITERATURE  AND  LITERARY  PROG-  published  are  successful,  yet,  owinff  to  the 

RESS  IN"  1868.    So  far  as  books  published  by  great  number  of  them  published,  tiiere  are 

the  trade  were  concerned,  there  was   some  more  successes  than  in  other  classes  of  pi2^^' 

improvement  on  the  business  of  1867.    The  cations.    Of  the  six  novels  which  achieved  the 

number  of  books  published  was  a  little  larger,  largest  sales  during  the  year,  three,  Mr&  B^ 

though  the  average  number  of  editions  was  becoa  Harding  Davis's  "  Dallas  Galbraith,'' 3fr. 

certainly  no  greater,  and  perhaps  not  quite  Beecher's  "  Norwood,"  and  Miss  Anna  Wck* 

equal  to  that  of  the  preceding  year.    There  inson's"What  Answer,"  were  by  American an- 

was  on  the  part  of  most  publishers  an  un-  thors,  and  the  last  two  were  first  novels;  tte 

wonted  timidity  in  entering  upon  new  enter-  other  three  were  Auerbach's  "On  the  Heights, 

prises,  and  the  number  of  authors'  books,  that  translated  from  the  German,  Charles  Reade  s 

is,  those  published  at  the  expense  and  risk  of  "Foul  Play,"  and  Wilkie  Collins's  "Moon- 

the  authors  instead  of  the  publishers,  was  con-  stone."     Next  to  these,  perhaps,  were  Lou^^'j 

siderably  beyond  any  former  precedent.  There  Mtihlbach's  five  additional  novels,  "  Ouida  s 

was  also  manifested  a  very  marked  disposition  (Miss  Rame)  "  Tricotrin,"  and  the  cheap  edJ- 

to  reprint  such  works  of  English  authors  as  tion  of  Dickens's  works  published  by  Messrs. 
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Appleton.  As  was  natural,  it  being  the  year 
of  the  presidential  election,  biographies  of  the 
candidates  for  the  presidency  and  vice-presi- 
dency were  a  conspicnons  feature  among  the 
biographical  works  of  the  year.  There  had 
previoQsly  appeared  in  one  form  or  another, 
either  as  complete  works  or  as  a  portion  of 
collectiye  biographies,  eight  Uvea  of  General 
Grant,  bat  to  these  were  added,  during  the 
year  1868,  thirty  more,  of  all  sizes,  from  a 
dime  pamphlet  to  a  five-dollar  work.  Most 
of  them  were  by  writers  of  established  repnta- 
tioD,  and  all,  or  nearly  all,  were  well  written. 
Most  of  them  had  a  brief  memoir  of  Mr.  Col- 
kz.  appended,  and  he  was  also  the  sole  subject 
of  two  biographical  volumes.  The  number 
was  too  great  for  any  of  them  to  be  remark- 
ably saccessful,  but  the  aggregate  circulation 
of  the  thirty  somewhat  exceeded  200,000 
copies.  Of  the  other  candidates  there  was 
onlj  a  single  biography  and  its  abridgment 
for  campaign  purposes  published,  but  these  at- 
tained a  very  good  sale. 

In  poetry  there  was  no  extraordinary  success 
like  that  of  "  Kathrina,"  in  the  previous  year, 
but  Longfellow's  "New  England  Tragemes," 
and  Whittier's  "Among  the  HiUs,"  sold  largely, 
and  Fitz-Greene  Halleck's  collected  poems,  and 
two  or  three  reprints  published  just  at  the 
close  of  the  year,  were  in  very  considerable 
demand. 

The  sale  of  agricultural  and  horticultural 
works  has  greatly  increased  within  the  past 
few  years,  and  a  good  book  on  topics  connect- 
ed with  either  agriculture,  horticulture,  or 
landscape  gardening,  by  a  practical  man,  is 
perhaps  more  sure  of  a  protracted  and  re- 
mnnerative  sale  than  one  on  any  other  topic. 
This  is  largely  the  result  of  the  great  increase 
of  agricoltural  newspapers,  agricultural  schools 
and  colleges,  and  the  very  wide  and  thorough 
adrertising  of  these  and  agricultural  books. 

Of  the  2,208  books  published  during  the 
year,  125  were  devoted  to  biography,  of  which 
18  were  volumes  of  collective  biographies,  86 
special  or  individual,  and  12  genealogical  works. 
There  were  90  historical  works,  some  of  them 
in  several  volumes,  of  which  69  pertained  to 
American  history,  12  being  general  in  their 
character,  17  of  Revolutionary  or  ante-Revo- 
Intionary  periods,  and  40  treating  of  historical 
events  since  the  Revolution,  and  being  mostly 
connected  directly  or  indirectly  with  the  recent 
war.  There  were  18  works  relative  to  the 
history  of  other  countries  and  times,  and  5  ec- 
clesiastical histories. 

The  number  of  theological  and  religious 
l^ooks  was  258.  Of  these  81  pertained  to  polem- 
ic, and  21  to  didactic  theology;  161  either  to 
religious  narratives  or  instruction  on  religious 
topics,  and  5  were  manuals  of  devotion.  There 
were  80  works  on  natural  science,  of  which 
one  was  of  a  general  character,  2  treated  of 
iiataral  philosophy,  4  of  chemistry,  7  of  zo6logy, 
2  each  of  geology  and  mineralogy,  1  of  meteor- 
ology, 3  of  astronomy,  and  8  of  ethnology. 


There  were  6  works  on  intellectual  philoso- 
phy and  psychology,  6  on  mental  philosophy 
and  ontology,  6  on  ethics,  81  on  social  science, 
80  on  politics,  political  science,  science  of  gov- 
ernment, and  pHolitical  economy,  2  on  logic  and 
rhetoric,  46  on  mechanics  and  technology,  25 
on  mathematical  science,  61  on  education  and 
philology,  and  6  on  classical  literature. 

The  law  treatises,  law  reports,  form-books, 
etc.,  numbered  109;  the  works  on  medicine, 
surgery,  and  hygiene,  97.  There  were  of 
poetical  works  and  single  poems,  dramas, 
essays,  and  treatises  on  poetical  and  dramatic 
criticism,  122  volumes.  Of  essays  and  works 
on  belles-lettres  topics,  64.  The  novels  and 
works  of  fiction,  not  juvenile,  numbered  820, 
and  the  juvenile  works,  mostly  fiction,  434. 
There  were  47  illustrated  works  and  works  on 
the  fine  arts,  24  of  th^m  imported  in  editions 
with  American  imprints. 

There  were  also  47  works  on  music  and  col- 
lections of  music ;  43  books  of  travel,  discovery, 
and  adventure;  5  treatbes  on  military  and 
naval  science ;  178  almanacs,  directories,  guides, 
and  statistical  works ;  89  volumes  on  agricul- 
ture, and  10  miscellaneous  works. 

The  collective  Biooraphieb  were  all  important 
and  valuable  compendiums  of  special  classes  of 
persons.    They  were  the  following : 

Masonic  Biography  and  Dictionary,  by  Augnstiis 

Bow. 
Portraita  of  Celebrated  Women,  tnmslated  firom  the 

French  of  £.  St.  Beuve. 
The  Penna  and  Penninfftons  of  the  Seventeenth 

Century,  by  Maria  "Weob, 
Lives  of  the  English  Cardinals  (imported  edition), 

by  F.  Williama. 
Men  of  our  Times,  by  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe. 
Biographical  Better  of  Graduates  of  West  Point, 

2  volis.,  by  Muor-General  G.  W.  Cullum. 
History  of  the  Thirty-ninth  Congress,  by  W.  H. 

Barnes. 
Men  of  Our  Dajr,  by  L.  P.  Brockett,  M.  D. 
Dictionary  of  CongresB,  by  Charles  Lanman.   Fifth 

edition^nlarged. 
Eminent  Women  of  the  Age,  by  an  Association  of 

Writers. 
The  People»8  Book  of  Biography,  by  James  Parton. 
Sketches  of  the  Alumni  of  Dartmouth  College,  l)y 

Bev.  G.  T.  Chapman,  D.  D. 
Memoirs  of  those  who  Suffered  for  the  Faith  in 

Ireland    in  the    Sixteenth,    Seventeenth,    and 

Eighteenth  Centuries,  by  Bev,  Miles  O'Keilly, 

D.D. 
Daughters  of  the  Cross. 
Female  Biography,  by  Samuel  L.  Enapp. 
The  Women  of  the  Old  Testament. 
Fenian  Heroes  and  Martvrs,  edited  by  John  Savage. 
Ohio  in  the  War,  by  Whitelaw  Beid.    Two  volumes, 

about  800  pp.  8vo.    Vol.  I.  is  devoted  to  biog- 
raphies, and  Vol.  II.  to  biomphies  of  regiments. 
The  Living  Pulpit  of  the  Christian  Church,  with 

Biographies  and  Portraits.    Edited  by  W.  T. 

Moore. 

The  Individual  or  Special  Biographiee  of  the 
year,  86  in  number,  comprised  the  thirty  biog- 
raphies of  Grant,  and  of  Grant  and  Colfax, 
which  we  have  mentioned,  and  which  were 
by  the  following  authors,  some  of  whom  pre- 

Sared  more  than  one  of  the  smaller  "  Lives : " 
[essrs.   J.  S.    0.  Abbott,  Adams   ("Oliver 
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The  State  has  claims  against  the  Generfil 
Government,  amomiting  to  upward  of  $850,000, 
bnt  no  steps  have  yet  been  taken  to  press 
them  to  a  settlement.  The  amount  of  taxable 
property  in  the  State,  according  to  the  figures 
given  by  the  Board  of  Equalization,  is  about 
166,000,000,  while  the  percentage  of  taxation 
levied  by  the  Legislature  was  based  on  esti- 
mates which  placed  it  at  $75,000,000.  The 
estimated  population  of  Kansas,  in  1868,  was 
300,000 ;  the  number  of  acres  of  land  more  or 
less  improved,  was  set  down  at  2,000,000.  The 
foUowiug  figures,  given  in  a  report  of  the 
Surveyor-General,  in  July  last,  refer  to  the 
productions  of  the  year  1867 : 


entirely  restored  to  reason.  The  cost  of 
maintaining  this  institution  was  about  $18,000. 
The  Deaf  and  Dumb  Asylum  afiforded  snpport 
and  instruction  to  28  persons,  at  a  cost  of 
$15,000.  Thirteen  pupils  enjoyed  the  advan- 
tages of  the  Institution  for  the  Blind,  and 
$10,600  were  expended  by  the  superintendent 
New  buildings  for  all  the  eleemosynary  estab- 
lishments are  required  as  soon  as  the  finances 
of  the  State  will  allow  of  their  constniction. 
The  following  statement  shows  the  condition 
of  the  public  schools,  and  the  funds  from 
which  they  derive  their  support,  as  compared 
with  last  year : 
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$20,000,000 

4,875,000 

10,000,000 


$36^,000 

40,000,000 


The  work  on  the  new  capitol  buildings  at 
Topeka  has  been  prosecuted  with  considerable 
vigor,  and  the  eastern  wing,  which  is  the  only 
portion  likely  to  be  finished  at  present,  is  rap- 
idly approaching  completion.  The  entire  plan 
is  formed  with  a  view  to  the  future  wants  of 
the  State,  and  will  be  carried  into  execution  as 
the  wants  of  the  government  demand.  The 
whole  structure,  which  is  to  be  built  of  mag- 
nesian  limestone,  will  be  one  of  the  fiaest  of 
the  kind  in  the  country.  The  eastern  wing 
alone  will  cost  the  State  |450,000. 

New  buildings  are  contemplated  for  nearly 
all  the  State  institutions,  and  a  movement  was 
made  in  the  last  Legislature  to  concentrate  them 
at  one  or  two  points,  instead  of  having  them 
scattered,  as  they  now  are,  over  the  whole 
State.  This  matter  was  referred  to  a  commit- 
tee, who  reported  a  bill  in  favor  of  concentrat- 
ing the  State  University,  State  Normal  School, 
and  State  Agricultural  College  at  one  point, 
and  the  DeiS  and  Dumb  Asylum,  the  Institu- 
tion for  the  Blind,  and  the  Insane  Hospital 
at  another.  It  did  not  become  a  law  at  the 
last  session,  but  it  is  probable  that  this,  or 
some  similar  plan,  will  be  adopted  whenever 
provision  shall  be  made  for  ttie  erection  of 
new  buildings  for  these  institutions. 

The  number  of  inmates  in  the  Penitentiary 
on  the  30th  of  November  was  170,  which 
shows  an  increase  of  44  during  the  year. 
The  annual  cost  of  their  support,  exclusive  of 
earnings,  is  over  $50,000.  At  the  Insane  Asy- 
lum 29  patients  were  oared  for  during  some 
part  of  the  year,  12  of  whom  were  discharged 


Nnmher  of  school  districts  or- 
ganised  

Number  of  school  districts  re- 
porting   

Number  of  children  l>etween 
the  ages  of  6  and  SI  years. . . . 

Number  enrolled  in  public 
schools 

Amount  paid  teachers  (wages). 
Do.     repairs  and  incidentals 

Amount  disbursed  to  counties 
trom  Annual  School  Fund. . . 

Amount  reoeiyed  finm  direct 
tax  for  school  purposes 

Amount  receiyea  fh>m  fines  and 
estrays 

Amount  receiyed  firom  all 
sources  for  school  purposes . 

Total  yalne  of  school-houses. . . 

Cash  inyested  for  permanent 
school  ftmd 

Amount  of  State  and  United 
States  bonds  purchased 

Amount  of  prodnctlye  school 
Amd  in  State  Treasury. 

Amount  of  instalments  due  on 
sale  of  school  lands,  and  bear- 
ing 10  per  cent  Interest 

Total  productiye  school  toad. . 
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1.93 
1^ 

4S.14D 
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sa43i':3 

499.S15SB 
86,61350 

187,«1K 


si,8na 

618,818  Ti 


Kansas  promises  to  become  the  State  of 
railroads,  lying  as  it  does  nearly  in  the  centre 
of  the  country  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
and  containing  the  focus  to  which  nuiDerons 
lines  converge  only  to  strike  out  again  in  all 
directions  into  the  vast  country  west  of  the 
Mississippi.  There  are  already  six  hondred 
miles  of  railway  completed  and  in  operation 
within  the  limits  of  the  State.  The  Union 
Pacific  .Railroad,  Eastern  Division,  has  b«n 
completed  from  Wyandotte  and  LeavenwortJi 
westward  to  Sheridim,  near  the  western  bonn* 
dary  of  the  State,  a  distance  of  405  mOes.  A 
bridge  across  the  Mssouri  River  at  Leaven- 
worSi  is  in  contemplation,  and  wiU  very  mate- 
rially enhance  the  value  of  this  great  vort 
The  road,  so  far  as  finished,  has  been  used  by 
the  Government  in  carrying  the  mails,  and  in 
transporting  troops  and  supplies,  at  a  saving  ot 
expense  which  more  than  compensates  for  tK 
aia  rendered  to  the  enterprise  by  public  snD- 
sidies.  The  Central  Branch  Union  Pwjnc 
Railway  has  been  put  in  operation  froni  At- 
chison to  Waterville,  in  Marshall  Count;, » 
distance  of  one  hundred  miles.  The  Missoon 
River  road,  nmning  twenty-five  miles,  iroiQ 
Wyandotte  to  Leavenworth,  has  been  fimsjw 
and  is  operated  as  an  extension  of  the  Mis- 
souri Pacific.    The  Leavenworth,  La\rrencc, 
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and  GalTcston  road  is  completed  and  in  opera-  dissatisfaction  with  this  treaty  was  expressed 
tion  to  Ottawa  in  Franklin  Comity,  and  is  in  both  by  the  Indians  and  by  whites  who  spoke 
process  of  construction  from  Ottawa  to  Gar-  in  their  behd^  and  a  protest  against  its  ratifi- 
nett  in  Anderson  Coonty.  The  Missonri  River,  cation  was  presented  at  Washington.  It  still 
Fort  Scott,  and  Gulf  Railroad  has  been  put  in  awaits  the  action  of  the  Senate,  but  the  re- 
operation for  a  distance  of  30  miles,  and  the  moval  of  the  Osages  to  the  southern  reserva- 
work  of  construction  is  now  going  on  between  tion  has  been  begun. 

Olathe  and  Paola.  The  St,  Joseph  and  Denver  The  Republicans  and  Democrats  held  con- 
CitT  Railway  Company  have  completed  that  ventions,  at  which  the  principles  of  the  respec- 
portion  of  their  road  running  from  Ellwood  tive  parties  were  reiterated  and  the  candidates 
to  Troy,  in  Doniphan  County,  a  distance  of  of  the  NationaJ  Conventions  indorsed.  Candi- 
fifleen  miles,  and  are  making  arrangements  for  dates  were  put  into  the  field  for  various  State 
a  further  prosecution  of  the  work.  The  Union  offices  and  for  presidential  electors.  The 
Pacific  Railroad,  Southern  Branch,  is  in  process  Democratic  Convention  met  at  Topeka  on  the 
of  construction  from  Junction  City  to  Council  29th  of  July,  and  nominated  George  W.  Glick 
Grove,  and  contracts  hftve  been  entered  into  to  for  Governor,  and  Colonel  Maxwell  McCaslin 
carry  it  on  to  the  southern  boundary  of  the  for  liieutenant-Govemor.  The  Republican 
State.  The  Atchison,  Topeka,  and  Santa  F4  Convention  assembled  on  the  8th  of  September, 
road  is  also  under  contract,  and  the  work  is  and  nominated  J.  M.  Harvey  for  Governor, 
going  on  between  Topeka  and  Bnrlingame.  and  C.  Y.  Eskridge  for  Lieutenant-Governor. 
Arrangements  have  been  made  for  building  a  There  is  but  one  congressional  distHct  in  Kan- 
railroad  from  Leavenworth  to  Atchison,  as  sas,  and  to  represent  that  the  Democrats  nom- 
aUo  from  Atchison  to  White  Cloud.  This  inated  C.  W.  Blair,  while  the  Republicans  put 
latter  will  form  a  part  of  the  Atchison  and  up  Sidney  Clarke  for  reflection.  The  State 
Nebraska  City  Riulroad.  Besides  these,  there  election  occurred  on  the  same  day  with  that 
are  several  other  projected  lines,  the  construe-  for  the  choice  of  presidential  electors,  and  re- 
tion  of  which  will  undoubtedly  be  undertaken  suited  in  the  election  of  Harvey  by  a  minority 
within  a  brief  period.  Among  these  may  be  of  15,690.  The  whole  vote  was  40,600;  Ear- 
mentioned  the  Sedalia,  Fort  Scott,  and  Santa  vey  received  29,896,  and  Glick  18,809.  The 
F6  Railroad;  the  Lawrence  and  Pleasant  EQll  entire  vote  for  President  was  43,649,  of  which 
road;  the  Lawrence,  Oscaloosa,  and  Atchison ;  Grant  received  80,228,  and  Seymour  18,620. 
a  road  from  Waterville  to  S^ina;  one  from  Sidney  Clarke  was  reelected  to  Congress  by  a 
Ellsworth  to  the  Arkansas  vidley,  and  thence  majority  of  16,856  out  of  a  vote  of  48,298. 
to  Mexico ;  and  a  line  from  Waterville  to  Hays  The  Legislature  of  1869  is  constituted  as 
City.    Some  of  these  lines  of  railway  receive  follows : 

ud  from  the  U.  S.  Government,  and  all  are  Bepublicans                  "IT      "sT   ''''lo^"**' 

liberally  encouraged  by  the  Legislature  of  the  D^ooratB ...'.'!.!!.*! . ...    1           6             7 

State.  —         —         

Kansas  bore  the  brunt  of  the  Lidian  war  Bepublican  migority. .  28         78          101 

through  the  summer  and  fall,  and  most  of  the  KEAK  Chables  John,  F.  8.  A.,  F.  R.  G.  S., 

atrocities  and  outrages  committed  upon  set-  an  Englisn  actor  and  theatrical  manager,  who 

tiers  occurred  in  this  State.    Between  80  and  was  also  an  accomplished  archsBologist  and  art 

100  persons  were  murdered  by  the  savages,  connoisseur,  bom  at  Waterford,  Ireland,  Jan- 

^^  the  people  were  thoroughly  aroused  to  a  nary  18,  1811;  died  in  Chelsea,  London,  Janu- 

spirit  of  deadly  hostility  to  the  red  man.    A  ary  22, 1868.    He  was  the  second  but  only  sur- 

battalion  of  nulitia  was  called  into  service  by  viviug  son  of  the  late  brilliant  but  dissolute 

GoTemor  Crawford  on  the  14th  of  September,  actor,  Edmund  Kean,  and  was  not  at  first  des- 

and  a  regiment  of  volunteers  raised  and  their  tined  for  the  stage.    After  a  very  thorough 

senices  tendered  to  the  commander  of  the  early  training  in  preparatory  schools,  he  was 

Military  Division  of  the  lilssouri.    Most  of  the  sent  to  Eton  in  his  fourteenth  year,  where  he 

engagements  with  the  L[idians  took  place  in  was  an  associate  of  the  younger  Canning,  Dean 

this  State.    {See  Indian  Wab.)  Alford,  and  Hon.  W.  E.  Gladstone,  the  present 

A  treaty  was  made  in  the  latter  part  of  Prime  Minister  of  England.    He  remained  at 

Haj,  which  extinguished  the  title  of  the  nation  Eton  nearly  three  years ;  but,  the  misconduct 

of  Great  and  Little  Osage  Indians  to  aU  lands  of  his  father  having  led  to  his  mother^s  sepa- 

beretofore  held  by  them  in  Kansas,  and  pro-  ration  from  him,  young  Kean  felt  it  his  duty 

vided  for  their  removal  to  reservations  in  the  to  undertake  his  mother^s  support,  and,  aban- 

hdian  Territory  to  the  south  of  the  State,  doning  for  her  sake  an  offer  of  an  East  India 

These  lands  had  become  of  little  value  to  the  appointment,  he  left  Eton  in  July,  1827,  and, 

hidians,  on  account  of  the  exhaustion  of  the  in  October  following,  accepted  an  engagement 

^Pply  of  game,  while  the  settlements  of  the  for  three  years  at  Drury  Lane  Theatre.    He 

^bites  were  pressing  over  their  boundaries  on  manifested  considerable  tEdent,  but  did  not,  at 

^  ^des.     The  peace  commissioners  met  the  first,  give  any  indications  of  the  possession  of 

cliie&  and  medicine  men  of  t^e  tribes,  and,  after  his  father's  genius.    He  met  his  father  at  Glas- 

along  "talk,"  induced  them  to  give  up  their  gow,  in  1828,  and  they  were  so  far  reconciled 

lands  and  turn  their  faces  to  the  south.    Much  as  to  act  in  the  same  play. .  In  1880  he  visited 
Vol.  vm.— 28     A 
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LITERATURE  AND  LITERARY  PROGRESS  IN  1868. 


Pennsylvama  Hospital  Beports.    Vol.  I. 

Plastics :  a  New  Classification  and  a  Brief  Exposi- 
tion of  Plastic  Surgery.  From  the  Beport  in  tho 
Transactions  of  the  tllinois  Medical  society  for 
1867,  hj  D.  Prince,  M.  D. 

Pathological  Anatomy  of  the  Female  Sexual  Or- 
gans, By  Jnlius  M.  Klob,  K.  D.  Translated  from 
the  German  by  J.  Eammerer,  M.  D.,  and  B.  F. 
Dawson,  M.  v. 

Lectures  on  Orthopedic  Surgery,  by  L.  Bauer,  M.  D. 
Second  edition. 

Annual  Abstract  of  Therapeutics,  Kateiia  Medica, 
Pharmaceutics,  and  Toxicology,  for  1867.  With 
an  Original  Memoir  on  Gout,  Grayel,  and  Uri- 
naiy  Calculi,  by  A.  Bouchardat.  Translated  and 
edited  by  M.  J.  de  Bosset. 

The  Practical  Treatment  of  the  Diseases  of  Chil- 
dren, by  D.  F.  Condie,  M.  D.    Sixth  edition. 

Extra-Uterine  Foetation  and  (testation,  with  the 
Early  Siffns  which  characterize  it :  Symptoms  of 
the  Fatal  Hiemorrhage  into  the  Peritoneal  Cayity , 
etc.,  by  Stephen  Bogers,  M.  D.  From  the  Trana- 
acUons  of  the  American  Medical  Association. 

Diseases  of  the  Heart:  their  DiiuposiB  and  Treat- 
ment, by  Dayid  Wooster,  M.  D. 

The  Dartrous  Diathesis ;  or,  Eczema  and  its  Allied 
Affections,  by  A*  Hardy,  M.  D.  Translated  by 
H.  P.  Piffard,  M.  D. 

Preyention  and  Cure  of  Consumption  by  the  Swe- 
dish Moyement  Cure.  With  Directions  for  its 
Home  Application,  by  Dayid  Wark,  M.  D. 

Lurht :  its  Influence  on  Life  and  Health,  by  Forbes 
Winslow^  M.  D. 

The  Eclectic  Practice  of  Medicine  and  Surgery,  by 
J.  Buchanan,  M.  D.    Third  edition^  improyed. 

Contributions  relating  to  the  Causation  and  Pre- 
yention of  Disease,  and  Camp  Diseases.  With  a 
Beport  of  Diseases,  etc.,  amon^  the  Prisoners  at 
Andersonyille,  edited  by  Austm  Flinty  M.  D. 

Atlas  of  Venereal  Diseases,  by  A.  Cullemer.  Trans- 
lated from  the  French,  with  Notes  and  Additions, 
by  F.  J.  Bumstead,  M.  D. 

A  Manual  of  Pharmacodynamics,  bjr  Biohard 
Hughes.  Second  edition,  with  Alphabetical  Index. 

Test  Types  for  the  Determination  of  Acuteness  of 
Vision,  Myopia,  Bange  of  Accommodation,  etc., 
Corresponding  to  the  Sohriftscalen  of  £.  Jaeger. 

The  Venereal  Diseases :  their  Pathological  Nature, 
correct  Diagnosis,  and  Homoeopathic  Treatment, 
by  G.  H.  G.  Jahn,  M.  D.  Translated  with  Ad- 
ditions by  C.  J.  Hempel,  M.  D. 

The  Last  Eyents  of  1867.  The  Tele-Microscone  of 
Gottlieb  Juntz  and  the  Oxganopathy  of  Wimam 
Sharp,  M.  D. 

The  Luting  Cure :  anOri^^nal  Scientific  Applica^ 
tion  of  the  Laws  of  Motion  or  Mechanical  Action 
to  Physical  Culture  and  the  Cure  of  Dbease,  by 
D.  P.  Butler. 

The  Eclectic  Practice  of  Medicine,  by  B.  S.  New- 
ton, M.  D. 

An  Inquiry  into  the  Influence  upon  Health  of  An- 
thracite Coal,  by  G.  Derby,  M.  D. 

Odontalgia,  commonly  cfllled  Toothache:  its 
Causes,  Prevention,  and  Cure,  by  S.  P.  Shaw 
(imported  edition). 

The  Principles  and  rraotice  of  Obstetrics,  by  G.  S. 
Bedford,  M.  D.    Fourth  edition,  enlarged. 

The  Indigestions ;  or.  Diseases  of  the  Digestlye 
Organs  Functionally  Treated,  by  T.  E.  Cham- 
bers, M.  D.  (reprint). 

Fecundity,  Sterilit^r,  and  Allied  Topics,  by  J.  M. 
Duncan,  M.  D.  (imported  edition)! 

Besearohes  in  Obstetrics,  by  J.  M.  Duncan,  M.  D. 
(imported  edition}. 

A  Dictionary  of  Medical  Terminology,  Dental 
Surgery,  and  Collateral  Sciences,  by  0.  A.  Har- 
ris, M.  D.  Third  edition,  revised  and  enlaiiged, 
by  F.  J.  Gorgas,  M.  D. 

A  TreatiBe  on  tne  !Prinoiples  and  Practice  of  Medi- 
cine and  Pathology,  Diseases  of  Women  and 


Children,  and  Medical  Surgery,  by  W.  Punt, 

M.D. 
Therapeutics  and  Materia  Medica:  a  StbUsu!!: 

Treatise  on  the  Action  and  Uses* of  KedidiuL 

Agents,  etc..  by  A.  Stille,  M.  D.    Third reTbo! 

and  enlaigea  eaition.    Two  yols. 
A  Practical  Treatise  on  Operatiye  Dentistry,  l)j  J. 

Taft.    Second  edition. 
Materia  Medica  for  the  Student,  by  J.  B.  BIdiil<. 

M.  D.    Third  enlarged  edition. 
The  Use  of  Toba<^  and  the  Eyils  Besulting  frn 

it,  bjr  J.  H.  Griscom,  M.  D. 
The  Principles  of  Medicine,  by  J.  M.  8cudder,M.D. 
On  Diseases  of  the  Skin :  a  System  of  Catanetio) 

Medidne,  by  E.  Wilson,  F.  B.  S.  Seventli  Aacr- 

ican  from  sixth  English  edition. 
On  the  Pathologj[  and  Treatment  of  Albvmmir^ 

by  W.  H.  DioKinson,  M.  D.  Hmported  editioQi. 
The  Servants  of  the   Stomaob,  oy  Jean  Hkc. 

Translated  from  the  French. 
On  Nurses  and  Nursing :  With  Especial  Beferecw 

to  the  Management  of  Side  Women,  by  E  B. 

Storer. 
Cholera  in  the  Orient,  and  its  Suooessfal  TreatDest 

in  the  Epidemic  of  1866,  by  Dr.  Cricea.  N«t 

revised  edition.    Translated  by  J.  Daviea.  K.  B. 
Yesico-Vaginal  Fistula,  fit>m  Parturition  and  Other 

Causes.    With  Cases  of  Becto-Vaginal  Flstiu, 

by  T.  A  Emmet,  M.  D. 
Ei<uiey  Diseases,  Urinary  Deposits,  and  Cakul-nt 

Disorders :  their  Nature  and  Treatment.  Wl:ii 

Tables  for  the  Clinical  Examination  of  Uzine^lj 

L.  S.  Beale.    Third  edition. 
Two  Cases  of  (Bsophagotomy  for  the  BemoTal  of 

Foreign  Bodies,  with  a  Histoiy  of  the  OperatioQ^ 

Second  edition, reyised|With  an  AdditiooalCis^, 

by  D.  W.  Cheever,  M.  D. 
The  Medical  Formulary,  by  B.  ElUs,  M.  D.  Twelfth 

edition,  revised  by  A.  H.  Smith,  M.  D. 
A  Treatise  on  the  rrinciples  and  Practice  of  l[e<ii- 

dne  for  Practitioners  and  Students  in  Medidiie, 

by  A.  Flint,  M.  D.    Third  edition,  reviaed. 
The  Medical  Begister  of  the  City  of  New  York  mi 

Vicinity,  etc..  by  J.  Shrady,  AL  D. 
A  Treatise  on  Physiology  and  Hygiene,  for  Sdiools. 

Families,  and  Colleges,  by  J.  G.  Dalton,  M.  D. . 
How  not  to  be  Sick :  A  Sequel  to  "  Philoeophy  o! 

Eating,"  by  A.  J.  BeUows,  M.  D. 
In  the  way  of  Poetbt  and  the  Dbajca,  there 
were  numerous  reprints  and  cheap  editions  of 
Shakespeare,  Byron,  Bums,  Scott,  Milt^ 
Moore,  Spenser,  Dryden,  Butler,  Tasso,  Dante, 
etc.  Of  most  of  these  agood  edition,  and  of  some 
of  them  four  or  five  different  editions,  vew 
published  in  paper  covers  at  fifty  cents  retail, 
while  illustrated  editions  in  doth  bindings 
were  sold  at  from  $1.12  to  $1.50.  There  were 
also  published  collected  editions,  some  of  them 
illustrated,  others  at  a  lowprice,  of  thepoenis 
of  HaUeck,  Longfellow,  Willis,  Saxe,  Tenny- 
son, Whittier,  Jean  Ingelow,  and  Alice  Cart- 
The  following  were  the  principal  AiUhol<>- 
gies  or  collections  of  poetry  by  different  writes 
on  particular  topics  pubHdied  during  the  jear : 
Christ  in  Song.  Hymns  of  Immanuel,select<d  froj 

all  Ages,  with  Notes.    Edited  by  PhiUp  Schid, 

D.  D. 
Lyra  Anglicana,  edited  by  Bev,  H.  Bmtocs. 
Lyra  Saora  Americana :  or.  Gems  of  Sacred  roetjy, 

edited  by  Charles  D.  Cleveland. 
Hymns,  by  F.  T.  Palgrave.  , 

Poetry  of  Compliment  and  Courtship,  edited  &▼ 

J.  W.  Palmer.  ^, 

The  Layman's  Breviary,  by  L.  Schefer.   From  tiic 

German,  by  Charles  T.  Brooks. 
Scotia's  Bards. 
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Under  the  Cross.     Seleotions  of  Baored  Poetry, 

edited  by  Mrs.  H.  B.  Btowe. 
Cannma  OoUegensia.    A  Complete  Colleotion  of 

the  SoDgs  or  American  Colleges,  with  Piano- 
forte Accompaniment,  collected  and  edited  by 

H.  B.  W«te. 
Collection  of  Sonffs  of  tlie  American  Press,  and 

other  Poems  relating  to  the  Art  of  Printing, 

compiled  by  C.  MonselL 
The  Southern  Amaranth,  edited  by  Miss  SaUie  A 

Brock. 
Hymns  for  Happy  Voices,  without  the  Music 
£oos  PerdidoB.    Colecdon  de  Poesias,  por  J.  P. 

Varela. 
Children  with  the  Poets,  by  Harriet  B.  McKeever. 
The  Trinity  Hypmal,  with  ofELoes  of  Devotion  for 

Sunday  and  Parish  Schools. 
The  Common  Prayer,  with  Situal  Song,  edited  by 

W.  H.  Walter,  Mus.  Doc. 

The  number  of  volmnes  of  new  Poems  and 
Dramas  by  American  writers,  first  published 
in  1868,  was  somewhat  larger  than  usual. 
There  were  in  all  about  seventy-five,  of  whioh 
Uie  following  were  the  principal : 

Bhymes  of  the  Poets,  by  Peliz  Ago. 

Poems,  by  Horaoe  P.  Biddle. 

No  Sects  m  Heaven,  and  other  Poems,  by  Mrs.  £• 
H.  J.  Cleveland. 

Halloween.  A  Bomaunt,  with  Lays  Meditative 
and  Devotional,  by  Bight  Bev.  A  0.  Coze,  D.D. 

Begina  and  other  Poems,  bv  Elixa  Cruger. 

The  Mexican :  or,  Lov«  ana  Land,  founded  on  the 
Invasion  of  Maximilian,  bv  John  M.  DagpalL 

The  Broken  Fold,  Poems  of  Memory  and  Consola- 
tion, by  Bliza  A.  Dana. 

The  Lily  of  th«  Valley:  or,  Maggie  and  I,  and 
other  roems,  "by  Amy  Gray. 

Poems,  by  Bev.  J.  H.  Hanson. 

Balome.    A  Dramatio  Poem,  by  J.  C.  He^ood. 

The  Annunciation.    A  Poem,  by  John  Hillhouse. 

Poems,  by  B,  G.  Hosmer. 

No  Love  Lost.  A  Poem  of  Travel,  by  W.  D. 
Howells. 

Poems,  by  Lucy  Larcom. 

Life  Below,  in  Seven  Poems. 

Poems,  by  Mrs.  O.  M.  Livingston. 

The  New  England  Tragedies,  by  Henry  "W.  Long- 
fellow. 

Under  the  "Willows,  and  other  Poems,  by  James 
Bussell  LowelL 

Bianca  CapeUo.    A  Tragedy,  by  Laughton  Osbom. 

The  Antarctic  Mariner's  Sons,  oy  J.  C.  Palmer. 

Among  the  Hills,  and  other  Poems,  by  J.  G.  Whit- 
tier. 

^ :  a  Drama  in  three  Parts,  by  C.  Heavysege. 

Afraoios,  and  the  Idumean  Tragedies ;  with  the 
Boman  Martyr,  and  other  Poems,  by  aev,  J.  M. 
Leavitt. 

Legends  and  Poetry  of  the  Hudson. 

The  Wreath  of  Eglantine,  and  other  Poems,  by 
Daniel  B.  Lucas. 

The  Montanini,  by  Laughton  Osbom. 

The  School  for  Critics:  a  Comedy,  by  Laughton 
Osbom. 

The  Colonnades :  a  Poem,  by  B.  Blood. 

SteUiL^by  E.  J.  Cutier. 

The  Glad  New  Year,  and  other  Poems,  by  Ethel 
Wolf.  '  '    \ 

The  Tnie  Vine ;  Hymns  of  Home  and  Heaven,  by 

Bev.  W.  A.  Des  Brisay. 
Poems,  by  J.  B.  Everhart. 
Poms,  by  Ellen  Clementine  Howarth. 
Imh  Lyncal  Poems,  by  Mrs.  O'Donovan  (Bossa). 
™tt'B  Peril :  a  Drama ;  and  Nobody's  Son :  a 

Drama,  by  Watts  PMUros. 
Caste:  a  Comedy,  by  T.  W.  Eobertson. 
tienry  Dunbar :  a  Drama,  by  Tom  Taylor. 
Poems,  by  J.  E.  HowelL 


The  Spirit  of  Seventy-Six ;  or.  The  Coming  Wo- 
man: a  Prophetic  Dream. 

The  Snarl  of  a  Cynic :  a  Bhyme,  by  B.  0.  Hoffinan. 

The  Song  of  Higher  Water,  by  J.  W.  Ward. 

The  Inner  Mystezy:  an  Inspirational  Poem,  by 
Lizzie  Dotin. 

Liliput  Levee:  Poems  of  Childhood,  Child  Fancy, 
and  Cluldlike  Moods. 

The  Pilgrim's  Hope,  and  other  Poems,  by  J.  W. 
Pine. 

Highland  Bambles :  a  Poem,  by  W.  B.  Wright. 

Eling  Sham,  and  other  AtrodtieB  in  Verse,  by  L. 
N:  Greenleaf. 

Caliban ;  a  Sequel  to  Ariel,  by  Prospero. 

Footprints  of  Life ;  or.  Faith  and  Nature  Becon- 
ciled :  a  Poem,  by  P.  Harvey,  M.  D. 

Alleghania ;  or.  Praises  of  .^erican  Beroes,  by 
C.  Ij.  Pondar. 

The  Talisman,  and  other  Poems,  by  D.  C.  Bichman. 

0  Canninho  da  Paz. 

Logan,  ihe  Last  of  the  Bace  of  Shekellemus :  a 
Dramatic  Piece :  with  the  Dialojrae  of  the  Back- 
woodsman and  ihe  Dandy,  by  Dr.  Joseph  Dod- 
dridge. (Beprinted  from  the  Virginia  edition  of 
182Q 

Hans  Breitmann's  Party,  and  other  Ballada,  by  C. 
G.  Leland. 

St  Paul :  a  Poem,  by  J.  H.  Myers. 

Ethic  Hymns  and  Scriptural  Leasons  for  Children, 
by  Asaph. 

The  Puritan :  a  Poem  in  Seven  Cantos. 

Alaska:  a  Spectacular  Extravaganza;  in  Bhino- 
Bussian  Bhyme,  and  two  Acts,  by  Q.  Z. 

Hush-Money :  a  Idfe  Drama,  by  C.  H.  Boss. 

The  Upshot  Family :  a  Serio-Comic  Poem,  by  H. 
C.  Work. 

Bural  Poems,  by  William  Barnes. 

Katherina :  a  Poem,  by  J.  G.  Holland.  (Illustrated 
edition.) 

The  True  Grecian  Bend:  a  Stoiy  in  Verse,  by 
Lar^  Leigh. 

The  Varied  Tear:  an  Advent  Poem,  by  W.  A. 
White. 

The  Mimic  Stage :  a  Series  of  Dramas,  Comedies, 
Burlesques,  and  Farces,  for  Public  Exhibitiona 
and  Private  Theatricals,  by  G.  M.  Boker. 

Comic  Beoitations  and  Humorous  Dialogues,  edited 
by  J.  Barton. 

Amateur  Theatricals,  and  Fairy  Tale :  Dramas,  by 
Miss  S.  A.  Frost. 

The  BightAil  Heir:  a  Drama,  bv  Sir  E.  L.  Bulwer. 

A  Silent  Woman :  a  Faroe,  by  Tnomas  HaUes  Lacy. 

The  number  of  reprints  of  new  foridign  po- 
ems was  not  so  lai^e  as  usual.  The  following 
were  all  of  any  importance : 

Yesterday,  To-Day,  and  Forever,  by  Bev.  £.  H. 
Blokersteth. 

The  Bing  and  the  Book,  by  Bobert  Browning,  two 
volumes. 

Cromwell :  a  Tragedy  in  Five  Acts,  by  the  Author 
of  **  Thomas  k  Becket,"  eta 

The  Spanish  Gipsy :  a  Poem,  by  George  Eliot. 
(Mrs.  Lewes). 

Inielicia,  by  Adah  Isaacs  Menken. 

The  Earthly  Paradise,  by  William  Morria. 

Life  and  Death  of  Jason,  by  William  Morris. 

Poems,  by  the  Author  of  ''^  John  Halifax,  Gentle- 
man "  (Mrs.  D.  M.  Craik).  Only  complen  edition. 

Siena :  aPoem,  by  Algernon  C.  Swinburne. 

Chronicles  and  Characters,  and  other  New  Poems, 
two  volumes,  by  Owen  Meredith  (Bobert  Bulwer 
Lytton). 

Morte  D^  Arthur,  by  Sir  T.  Malory.  Bevised  for 
Modem  Use ;  wit£  Introduction,  oy  Sir  K  Stra- 
they. 

Sabbath  Chimes :  or.  Meditations  in  Verse  fbr  the 
Sundays  of  a  Tear,  by  Bev.  W.  M.  Punshon. 

Locksley  Hall,  by  A.  Tennyson.  (Illustrated  edi- 
tion.) 
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There  were  about  the  usual  number  of  Es-  Cake*  and  Ale  at  Woodbino,  by  Bany  Gny  (^ 

'*-^.  ^rf^T^^^^rThf fSSfJ*'.«°!.n  tS'  ^iSfidest  WoDua  in  New  York,  by  C.  H. 

what  more  than  sixty.    The  following  are  all  Webb. 

that  seem  to  be  worthy  of  a  place  in  our  record :  Bedmah,  by  Arthur  Helps. 

"Woman's  Wrongs.    A  Counter-irritant,  by  Gail  Of  the  820  novels  published  during  the  yesr; 

HamUton  (Miss  M.  A.  Dodge).                /ur  «  a  very  considerable  number  were  included 

Senae  and  Nonaense,  by  Bnok  Pomeroy  (M.  IL  ^  xv  ^       ^   2  ^  ^j:*s^«-  ^r*Vw  «-*:«- 

Pomeroy)  among  the  four  or  five  editions  of  the  fictKOi 

The    Great*  Exhibition:   Continental    Sketches,  of  Dickens,  Sir  Walter  Soott,  Marryatt,  Chirlai 

Pnctical  and  Hamoroas,  by  H.  P.  Arnold.  Reade,  Bnlwer  Lytton,  Thadcerar,  etc,  ptf 

The  Irish  in  America,  by  J.  F.  Maguire.  j^^^j^  th^  market  by  rival  publishers.    Then 

"■S^S  l^errMtJdi?'  '^^'^  7"  ^  "Printe.  «d  u^W  t|.o  or  th«.. 

The  CromVellian  Settlement  of  Ireland,  by  J.  P.  of  the  new  novels  of  Wilkie  Oollma,  Miss  1 

Prendergast.  £.  Braddon,  Annie  Thomas  (Mrs.  Pender  Cudr 

Leaves-from  the  Journal  of  Our  Life  in  the  Hiffh-  lip)  Vrc  Henry  Wood,  Mrs.  0.  Jenkin,  Quids, 

kndfl,  by  Queen  Victoria.    Edited  by  Arthur  ^^  j   Sheridan  Le  Fanu,  Georee  Uwrmt, 

Sketellion  the  Ice;  or,  the  Skating  Kania  E^  "?^^®  ^'IJ^  J^S"t^  ^H  ^^"^^ 

viewed,  by  Horace  Cope.  Miss  Sewell,  Miss  M.  B.   Edwards,  Mrs.  D. 

Human  Life  in  Shakespeare,  by  Henir  Giles.  M.  Craik,  Miss  G^orgiana  Oraik,  George  Uis- 


Charles  Blake.  of  Louisa  Mtihlbach  (Mrs.  Clara  Mundt's)  hot- 

Behind  the  Scenes,  by  Elizabeth  Eeckley.  els,  and  one  of  her  late  hnsband^s  (Theodor 

f  Sister's  Bye-Hours,  by  Jean  ^low.  i^^^q  historical  fictions  has  been  translated, 

A  Mother's  Love  ;or.  A  Young  Man's  Lighthouse,  -d^^v/m     An».K<.^v     t?     "rfc;««^i«rfiwi*    A   V 

Letters,  by  the  Wife  of  a  late  Diatingu&hed  Cit-  gerthold    Auerbach,    F.    Dmgelstedt,  A.  L 

been  of  New  Haven  to  a  Son.  Brachvogel,  F.  W.  Hacklander,  J.  0.  Bancfi, 

The  Early  Years  of  the  Prince  Consort    Compiled  J.  A.  Sigmund,  Fritz  Renter,  Heribert  Bane, 

under  the  direction  of  the  Queen,  by  Lieutenanfr-  2£ax  Rmir,  and  others,  have  been  added  to  the 

Folly  as  it  TUes.  Hit  at  by  Fanny  Fern  (Mrs.  S.  i^^^rs  have  drawn  their  supphes.   Among  tue 

Parton).  French  writers  whose  novels  have  been  deemw 

Faraday  as  a  Discoverer,  by  John  Tyndall.  worthy  of  truislation,  we  notice  the  litenrr 

T"H^Pih-We-Wmg-Tzonga.Foh;  or.   Lessons  firm  of  Erckman  and  Ohatrian,  two  of  who* 

Wm  it  a  Gh?sU  Thi  Murders  in  Bussey's  Wood :  ^^vels  have  been  toanslated  and  P^bM ; 

an  Extraordhiaiy  Narrative.  Alexander  Dumas,  Octave  Feuillet,  Madame  ac 

On  Ice  and  Other  Things,  by  Josh  Billings  (H.  Lesdemier,  and  Alphonse  de  Lamartine.  Two 

"Vr.  Shaw).         V   «_.  T- «        A.  ^^  three  novels  by  Spanish  writers  were  also 

Transcript  Pieces  by  Frank  Foxoroft.  published.    From  the  Scandinavian  coontries, 

The  Love-life  of  Bngadior-Genend  H.  M.  Naglee :  i,     *«"«^    **v«*  v«w  i^^^xax««  ««* 

consisting  of  a  Correspondence  in  Love,  War,  tj^®^©  vere  novels  by  Mjss  Bremer,  bmili 

and  Politics.  Oarlen,  and  two  from  a  new  wnter,  s  youn? 

The  Philosophers  of  FoufouviUe,  by  BadicalFreH-  Norwejgian    of    great   promise,  BjornsljerDe 

mann,Esq.           w   v    v  x.  i»  i       t-**  Bjomson.    Of  the  novels  by  American  writers, 

Miscellaneous  Prose  Works,  by  E.Bulwer  Lytton.  _A;/ii»  ^;,i  «^«.  ^^^^^a  «  iw,»;i.^    fKa  1im?er 

About  Woman,  Love,  and  kiriage,  by  F.  Baun-  which  did  not  exceed  a  hundred,  ^^^'^ 

ders.                                     -»  »   "^  proportion  were  by  new  writers,  thopgh  some 

Asmodeus  in  New  York.  of  the  older  novelists  were  not  remiss  in  the 

Tablets,  by  A  B.  Aloott.  production  of  new  works.     A  few  novels, 

'^a?d^&SJ^TIu<^s'^S.^^^^^^  standard  works  in  our  earlier  Hter^y  ^ustory. 

Young  Gentlemen,  by  T.  E.  Howard.    Part  IL  f.^?^  ^  ^^  of  Paulding,  have  been  repn^ 

For  Young  Ladies,  by  a  Lady  (R.  V.  B.).  lished,  but  have  met  with  no  great  success. 

Plain  Thoughts  on  the  Art  of  Living,  by  W.  Glad-  The  following  are  the  principal  Amencafl 

m,!?®m      J.           v           *!.  TT-  *  -^  •  n    •  novels  of  the  year: 

The  Tragedian  :  an  Essay  on  the  Histnomo  Genius  "^                                          ,  v  n 

of  Junius  Brutus  Booth,  by  T.  B.  Gould.  Norwood  j  or,  Village  Life  in  New  EngUnd,  by  u. 

Calamities  and  Quarrels  of  Authors,  by  I.  Dis-  W.  Beeoher. 

raeU.    Edited  by  B.  DisraelL  2  volumes.  Proverb  Stories,  by  Miss  L.  K.  Aloott 

The  Literary  Character ;  or,  the  History  of  Men  Sheltem,  by  C.  Coningsby. 

of  Our  Grenius,  Literary,  Miscellaneous,  etc.,  by  Dallas  Galbraith,  by  Mrs.  B.  Harding  Dav>^     . 

I.  Disraeli.    Edited  bv  B.  DisraelL  Fahfaz ;  or,  the  Master  of  Greenway  Court,  !>/•'• 

Theatrical  Management  in  the  West  and  South  for  Esten  Cooke.                                       , .  ^  ,. 

Thirty  Years,  by  Sol.  Smith.  Mohun :  or,  the  Last  Days  of  Lee  and  his  ru^' 

Passages  from  the  Note-Books  of  Nathaniel  Haw-  dins,  by  J.  Esten  Cooke. 

thome.  Hilt  to  ECilt,  by  J.  Esten  Cooke.             .,    p  t 

My  Paris :  French  Character-Sketches,  by  E.  King.  Uncle  Timothy ;  or,  Our  Bible  Glass,  by  MK'  ^'  '^' 

The  New  England  Tragedies  in  Prose,  by  B.  S.  Corbio.                                              .    u    ^ 

AUen.  Alice  Tracey ;  or,  Fwnt  yet  Pursuii^gf,  hj  *«■  •^• 

Mrs.  Partington's  Knitting-Work ;  and  what  was  Currier. 

done  by  her  Plaguy  Boy,  Ike,  by  B.  P.  Shillaber.  What  Answer  ?  by  Anna  Dickinson. 

Smoked  Glass,  by  Orpheus  C.  Kerr  (E.  H.  New-  Sydnie  Adriance ;  or.  Trying  the  World,  by  Adw» 

ell).  da  M.  Douglas. 
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Holidflys  at  BoselancU,  bj  Martha  FarauHanoxL  year  larger  than  ever,  nnmbering  484  voltuncs, 
Bosamond  Dinrton,  bjr  Bin.  H.  C.  Gurdner.  ^f  ^hi^h  abont  ninety  were  reprints,  the  re- 
&rH^iu^BFrSy?b5-to^  mainder  being  by  American  author.    Of  the 
If,  Yes,  and  Perhapa,  by  Edward  Everett  Hale.  whole  number,  the  names  of  the  authors  of  140 
Buby^s  Huaband,  by  Marion  Harland  (Mro.  Ter-  were  not  given ;  81  more  concealed  their  real 
hune).     ^       ,     ^     .     .,.      ^,       .«     «  names  under  initials,  n^mm«<^pZ«md,  or  the 
lUvenr"'^  ^    '^'**^  ^®^^  ^^  ^^  authorship  of  some  other  work. 
The  Homestead  on  the  Hillaide,  and  other  Tales,  ?^  ^^^  ^1^08f  ^^J^^  ^,^  known,  the  follow- 
by  Mrs.  Maiy  J.  Hohnes.  ing  contributed   the    prmcipal  books  of  the 
Kose  Mather ;  a  Tale  of  the  "War,  by  Mrs.  Mary  J.  class :  Mrs.  Martha  E.  Berry,  two  of  whose 
Holmes.         ,    ^     «,  -,  books  were  published  during  the  year;  Miss 

Heniy  Powers,  Banker,  by  B.  P.  Kimbafi.  JLaoy  R.  Comfort,  Rev.  W .  M.  Baker,  NeUie  Gra- 

Margaret;  a  Stoir  of  Life  in  a  Prairie  Home,  by  hame,  author  of  three  volumes;  Emma  Leslie, 

Lyndon (Miaa A. Bright).  ^  „„  Harriet  B.  McEeever,  two  of  whose  books 

f^'^^'^r^^^^i^^.    Sr^^®^ V^^.™*''  appeared  in  1868,  Mrs.  Ann  Augusta  Carter, 

SUver  Threads,  bj  Miaa  Hamet  B.  McEeever.  ^r^  a  ^  -n^^^i^+L  \ri««  &»»<>»  w««.>^.  /*«.! 

Malbrook,  by  JCsi  Harriet  B.  McKeever.  }^'  »•  ^i  l>oughty.  Miss  Susan  Wamer  (two 

Horace  Wilde  J)y  Mia.  M.  J.  MaUoiy.  books),  Mrs.  Carey  Brock,  Martha  Farquhar- 

Tbe  Helpless  Hand,  by  Capt.  Mayne  Reid.  son  (twelve  volumes),  C.  D.  Gardette,  "  Glance 

Jt*  ^^J? JS?I"*^*V^y  ^fP*-  Mayne  Beld.  Gaylord  "  (the  late  W.  S.  Bradley),  (three  vol- 

m'X^^tS^l^fr.iT^^^  rti.^"-®-  8  Robbins (two volumes),  Mrs. 

VaHey,  by  N.  o!  Meeker.  Herbert.  Emma  Marshall  (five  volumes),  J.  F. 
Montalban;  an  American  Novel.  Moore,  Mrs.  H.  B.  Stowe,  Linda  WarfeL  Miss 
The  Clifford  Household,  by  J.  F.  Moore.  Louisa  M.  Alcott  (four  volumes).  Rev.  W.  W. 
^^^^'Tiiv  ^?,^lf '?rlr'*l*''®  ^^'^  Hicks,  R.  M.  Ballantyne,  Mrs.  J.  McNair 
ThJttoSTo^^m'DJ^^^  to  Light.  ^^^^t  (fije  volumes),  H  Alger,  Mary  D. 
The  Gates  Ajar,  by  Miss  E.  Stuart  Phelps.  Chellis,  Helen  S.  Oonant,Mrs.  Hayden,  Rev. 
Callamma,  by  Jdlia  Pleasants.  A.  McLean,  Mrs.  H.  M.  Marvin,  Miss  Joanna 
AldMoe,  by  Laura  Preaton.  ,  H.  Matthews,  three  of  whose  "  Little  Bessie 
BandolDk  Honor,  by  the  Author  of  "  Ingemisco."  g  j^  „  appeared  during  the  year,  M.  P.  Par- 
McCarthy  Moore  :  or,  the  Fortunes  of  an.  lush  -""J"**     »4/4/^«w  uiuiu^  wjo  j««u, -«i..  x.  *  oi 

Chief,  by  Mrs.  J".  Siillier.  ^  ^^^  ^^^  Emily  C,   Pearson,  E.  Vincent, 

The  Widow's  Soil,  by  Mrs.  E.I>.E.N.Southworth.  Oliver  Optic  (Mr.  W.  T.  Adams),  (five   vol- 

TairPlsT.by  Mrs.  fi.  D.  E.  N.  Southworth.  times),  John  Ashworth,  Mrs.  A.  Reed,  Caro- 

Menftide,  by  Ifoa.  E.  B.  E.  N.  Southworth.  li^^  B.  Southey,  Fanny  Taylor,  Catherine  M. 

aiSSi^t b^^iS;  t  tt^ia.  T-wbridge  (two  volumes),  Mrs.  Caroline  F. 

Too  True:  a  Story  of  To-day,  by  the  Author  of  Corbm  (two  volumes).  Miss  S.  M.  Wells,  Mary 

''The  Dead  Letter."  B.  Este,  Jean  Mace,  Miss  Margaret  E.  Wil- 

Dwy:  Sequel  to"  Melboume  House,"  by  Miss  E.  mer,  Rosa  Abbott  Parker,  J.  Challen,   Flor- 

fJfu?S^*          Ti-j      p     rrv^^  -ur-  T^-^  V-  do«   Marryatt,  Harry  Oastleman,  Clara  W. 
MiJU'L^^eU^  ^""^  ^"^  ^'  ^^'  ^^  T.  Fry,  Chau?cey  Giles,  Sophie  May  (four 
Albert  Hastings,  by  M.S.Whitaker.  volumesX  Louise  M.  Thurston,  Angelica  B. 
The  Steel  Saf^ ;  or,  the  Stsins  and  Splendors  of  Barrett,  Mary  Godolphin  (four  volumes,  one- 
New  York,  by  H.  L.  WiHiams.  Jr.      ^  pliable  books),  Anna  H.  Drury,  L.  C.  Comyer, 
'^X'L%^}X^I:tZS^.  AimieR  Cri^e,  Mr^  E   K  Boyd  fthree  vol- 
The  Bitter  Dose,  and  Other  Stories.  nmes),  Mrs.  Joseph  Lamb  (two  volumes),  C. 
The  Liffht  of  Home ;  a  Christmaa  Stoiy,  by  D.  Matthews  (two  volumes),  E.  Sauvage,  Sydney 
Brougliain.                                _  _    ^  Cox,  Mrs.  Helen  C.  Knight,  Faith  Latimer,  E. 
na^^  ??57'^3r^"^!^« J?-T?-^*T^  Marlitt,  C.  E.  Bowen,  Mrs.  Sophronia  Currier, 
Itl^te^f^  a^s^^^f .^5;^or"-  ?.  8.  Erickson,  W    ^eretU  Ga^ett,  Alice 
Orphan  Anne,  by  Mrs.  M.  A.  Denison.  A.  Holmes,  Dr.   Isaac  L   Hayes,  Kev.  G.  B. 
Golden  Hills:  a  Tale  of  the  Irish  Famine,  by  the  Mott,  Madame  E.  De  Pressens^  (two  volumes). 
Author  of  "Cedar  Creek."  Mrs.  Sanborn  Tenney  (six  volumes).  Rev.  H. 
tH!IJ^^^  ^^  w\^;.?- 1.^  m?.«  T^«.«  0.  Trumbull,  T.  8.  Arthur  (six  volumes),  John 
fflrJ?k,t^C^^^  Oarlin,  Anni  M.  Diaz,  Mar^  S.  Robinson  (three 
Joanna  Darli^ ;  or,  the  House  at  Breakwater,  by  volumes),  Mrs.   B.   H.   Bradford,  Mrs.   M.   h, 
Virrinia  FTTownsend.  Dodge,  the  late  Mrs.  Alice  B.  Haven,  the  late 
The  gtoiT  of  the  White  Bock  Cove,  Mrs.  Sherwood,  Rev.  W.  M.  Blackburn,  Sarah 

Utile's  Confession ;  sn  Autobiography.  DhpjitAr  rthi-flA  Vnlnmefi^   Gflroline   E    K    Da- 
Hannah  :  a  Novel  Jy  H.  M.  Moas.  Chester  (tnree  volumes;,  uaroime^.  n..  ya 

The  Confederate  tli  on  the  Ocean,  by  Prof.  W.  vis   (two  volumes),  A.   H.    Engelbach,    Mrs. 

^H.  Peck.  H.  C.  Gardner,  Mrs.  Mary  J.  Holmes,  Rev. 

^yjryofaMillmer.byBelleOtis.    Cheap  edition.  Elijah  Kellogg,  Miss  S.  W.  Lauder,   Miss  L 

JJolore8;aNovel,byJ.H.Eobinson.  N.  Luyster   (two  volumes),   S.  H.   Peabody 

There  were  also  about  the  usual  number  of  (three  volumes),  H.  S.  Armstrong,  D.  Bing- 

cheap  novels,  by  Starbuck,  Willett,  Reynolds,  ham,  Sarah  G.  Council  (two  volumes),  Mrs. 

^tc-,  etc.  Mary  A.  Denison  (two  volumes),  Marion  How- 

Thelai^e  class  of  Juvenile  Books  was  this  ard,  W.  H.  G.  Kingston,  Mrs.  Dr.  Prentiss, 
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Miss  Lee,  Mrs.  A.  D.  T.  Whitney.  0.  0.  Cot- 
term,  E.  D.  Little,  Mrs.  Helen  S.  0.  Nevius, 
Paul  B.  Dm  Ohaillu,  Sidney  Daryl,  Sidney  Oox, 
"W.  J.  Linton,  F.  T.  Pdgrave,  J.  Morris,  John 
Timb&  the  late  Frederioa  Bremer,  Lanra  Pres- 
ton, Virginia  F.  Townsend  (two  volumes),  Mrs. 
M.  E.  Bradley,  lifiss  Kate  J.  Neely,  Mrs.  H.  B. 
Goodwin  (seven  volumes). 

There  were  twenty-six  series  or  libraries  of 
juvemle  books  published  during  the  year,  gen- 
erally of  three  or  six  volumes  each,  though 
there  were  two  of  nine  volumes  and  one  each 
of  ten  and  twenty  volumes.  The  number  of 
Illitstbated  Books  and  Wobks  ok  thb  Finb 
Abts  was  larger  than  usual.  The  following 
were  the  principal  works  of  this  class : 

Select  HiBtorioal  CoBtomes.  Goinpiled  from  the 
most  Beliable  Sources,  by  H.  L.  Hinton. 

Old  Grimes,  by  Albert  G.  Greene.  Blastrated  by 
A.  Hoppin. 

The  Female  Characters  of  Goethe,  from  the  Origi- 
nal Drawings  of  W.  Eaulbaoh.  With  Explana- 
tory text  by  G.  H.  Lewes. 

Hyperion :  a  Bomanoe,  by  H.  W.  Lon^ellow.  11- 
lustratea  with  24  Photographs  by  Fnth. 

The  Ideal  in  Art,  by  H.  Taine.  Translated  by  J. 
Du-and. 

A  Description  of  the  New  York  Central  Park. 
Superbly  illustrated. 

Illustrations  of  the  Life  of  HarUn  Luther.  Photo- 
graphs by  P.  H.  Labouohdre.  Text  by  J.  H. 
Merle  D'Aubign^,  D.  D. 

The  Holidays:  Christmas,  Easter,  and  Whitsun- 
tide. Their  Sopial  Festivities,  Customs,  and 
Carols.    Illustrated  by  N.  B.  Warren. 

JEsop*s  Fables,  with  56  Illustrations  from  Designs 
by  H.  L.  Stephens. 

The  Album  of  Langoage.  Illustrated  by  the  X<ord*B 
Prayer  in  100  Languages,  b^  H.  G.  liaphegyi. 

Bural  Poems  of  W.  Barnes,  with  18  frill-page  Illus- 
trations. 

Purgatory  and  Paradise.  Text  in  French  and 
Italian.    Illustrated  by  G.  Dor^. 

Dickens's  Christmas  Carol,  with  more  than  80  now 
Illustrations  by  S.  Eytinge.  Jr. 

Harper's  Pictorial  History  of  the  BebelUon ;  1,000 
Illustrations,  2  vols.,4to. 

Eiithrina,  by  J.  G.  Holland.  With  70  niustrations 
by  Hennessy  and  Griswold. 

Passio  Christi.  The  Little  Passion  of  Albert  Durer, 
87  Woodcuts  reproduced  in  fac  simile.  Edited  by 
W.  C.  Prime.   Ximited  to  600  copies. 

Longfellow's  Poetical  Works,  Popular  illustrated 
ecution.    Over  40  Illustrations. 

Nothing  but  Leaves :  a  Poem,  illuminated  by  Jean 
Lee. 

Pictures  of  Ed^ewood ;  being  Photographic  Views, 
by  Bockwood ;  with  Text  and  lUustrative  Dia- 
grams, by  D.  G.  Mitchel :  800  copies  printed. 

Looksley^  Hall,  by  Alfred  Tennyson;  with  19  H- 
lustrations  by  Honnessy. 

The  Book  of  toe  Artist ;  Biographical  and  Critical 
Sketches  of  American  Artists,  from  the  Earliest 
Period  to  the  Present  Time,  by  H.  T.  Tucker- 
man.  Landscape  and  Portnut  emtion.  Proofs  on 
India  Paper. 

Whittier'sJPoetlcal  Works;  Bed  Line  eiUlaon ;  12 
Engravings. 

Wood-side  and  Sea-side ;  Illustrated  by  Pen  and 
Pencil :  with  Engravings  from  Drawings  by 
Birket  Foster.  Hows,  etc. 

Tom  Brown's  School  Days,  by  Thomas  Hughes ; 
with  Drawings  by  Arthur  Hughes,  and  Portrait 

The  Poet  and  the  Painter ;  or,  Gtoms  of  Art  and 
Song ;  Choice  Selections  from  the  English  Poets ; 
with  99  large  Steel  Engravings. 


The  dass  of  Musio  and  Musicai.  Colixt- 
TioNs  presented  an  unusual  number  of  ezcd- 
lent  collections  of  munc,  the  greater  part  C'f 
them  of  a  religious  character.  The  following; 
though  not  all,  were  the  best  muacal  publica- 
tions of  the  year: 

The  Greeting :  a  New  Collection  of  Glees,  Qaa?- 
tettes.  and  Choruses,  by  L.  0.  Emeraoo. 

The  Education  of  the  Voice;  being  MusiQilla* 
struction,  Exorcises,  and  Becreations,  bj  Cftu 
Basslni. 

The  Clariona:  a  Colleetion  of  Music  for  Sabbath- 
Schools,  by  W.  B.  Bradbu:^. 

The  Cantara  No.  2. :  a  Selection  of  Solos,  Dae£t», 
Trios,  and  Quartettes,  from  the  best  Ma5ter«; 
editea  and  arranged  by  P.  H.  Nash  and  G.  J. 
Bristow. 

The  Praise-Offeiiziff :  a  New  and  EztensiTe  Collec- 
tion of  Tunes  for  all  the  Metres  in  Uae ;  wit^ 
AjithemB,  etc,  and  an  Elementary  Depaitmaot, 
by  V.  C.  Taylor. 

A  Selection  of  Bounds,  Canons,  and  Catches; 
Compiled  as  an  Aid  in  Teaching,  and  Beadrng 
Music  at  Siffht,  by  H.  Carter. 

The  Book  of  Pnuse;  or.  HymuB  and  Tones  for 
Public  and  Social  Worsnip ;  prepared  under  the 
Sanction  and  Authority,  ana  in  Behalf  of  the 
General  Association  of  Connecticut. 

Catechism  of  the  Budiments  of  Music,  for  Teach- 
ers of  the  Piano-forte,  by  James  Clarke. 

The  Chapel  Hymn  Book;  Containing  over  400 
Hymns :  with  the  First  Strain  of  Vie  Melody 
prefixed  to  the  Hymns,  Compiled  by  Bar.  G.  A. 
UubbelL 

Hymn  and  Tune  Book,  for  the  Church  and  the 
Home ;  and  Services  for  Congregational  Worship. 

Palm-Leaves  of  Sacred  Melody  for  Sodal  Worship 
and  Bevival  Occasions. 

Carmina  CoUegensia :  a  Complete  Collection  of  th« 
Songs  of  the  American  Colleges ;  with  Piano- 
forte Aooompaniment,  etc,  ooUeoted  and  edlied 
by  H.  B.  Waite. 

The  Order  for  the  Burial  of  the  Dead,  Set  to  Ma- 
Bio,  by  W.  H.  Walter,  Mus.  Doc 

Ampnion :  a  Collection  of  Four^  ^"^^  snd  Siz-Psrt 
Songs,  for  Male  VoIccb;  with  Piano-forte  Ac- 
companiment ;  Selected  and  arranged,  by  J. 
E.  Gould.    Five  volumes. 

An  Outiine  of  Musical  Form :  designed  for  Ka- 
sical  Students,  by  W.  S.  B.  Mathews. 

The  Bevivalist :  a  Collection  of  Choice  Bevivi] 
Hymns  and  Tunes,  Original  and  Selected,  by  J. 
Hillman.    Bev.  L.  Hartsoogh,  Musical  Editor. 

Happy  Hours :  a  Collection  of  Songs  for  Schools, 
Academies,  and  the  Home  Cirde,  by  H.  SUngs* 
bury  and  A.  A.  Graley. 

The  Siguet-Binff :  a  New  Collection  of  Music  and 
Hymns  compued  for  Sunday-fidiools,  by  J.  P. 
Webster. 

The  Souff-Cabinet :  a  New  Singinff-Book  for  the 
use  of  Schools,  Acaden^es.  etc.,  dj  C.  G.  AUen. 

The  Alleghanv  Academy  or  Music  School  Son^ 
Book :  lor  Scnools.  Singiuff  Classes,  etc,  oontals- 
ing  Johnson's  Method  of  Teaching  Slnffinf-cUss- 
es,  and  a  Collection  of  Songs,  by  A.  iC  Johnaoo. 

The  Spiritual  Harp:  a  Collection  of  Vocal  Music 
for  the  Choir,  Congregation,  and  Social  Circle, 
by  J.  M.  Peebles  and  J.  0.  BasBctt.  £.  E 
Bfdley,  Musical  Editor. 

The  Triumph :  a  Collection  of  Music  for  Classes, 
Schools,  Families,  and  Choirs,  edited  by  G.  F. 
Boot. 

Chapel  Melodies :  a  Collection  of  choice  Hymns 
and  Tunes  for  Prayer  and  Social  Meetings,  and 
Family  Devotion,  edited  by  S.  J.  Vail  and  Ser. 
B,  Lowry. 

The  Golden  Bobin,  for  Public  Schools,  etc  Pan 
I,  Musical  Notation.    Part  II.  Exerdses  adapted 
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to  Physical  Action.  Part  m.  Pieces  for  Gknenl 
Use.  Part  IV.  Saored  Music.  By  W.  O.  Per- 
Idns. 

Chapel  Oems  for  Sunday-sohools.  Selected  from 
other  Publications,  by  G.  P.  Boot.  P.  W.  Boot, 
B.B.Handy^dJ.S.Mairay.  With  Addition- 
al Pieces  by  J).  P.  Horton. 

The  Tonart:  a  CoUeetion  of  Sacred  and  Secular 
MusiCyWith  a  complete  ElementaiyBepurtment, 
by  £.  Koberts  and  J.  P.  Morgan. 

Of  Books  of  Traykl,  Disooyebt,  and  Ai>- 
TS5TUBE  there  were  about  fifty  important  vol- 
cmes.    They  were  the  follow^g : 

A  Journey  in  Brazil,  by  Prof,  and  Mrs.  Agassiz. 

The  Albert  N'Yanza.or  Great  Basin  of  the  Nile, 
an  Exploration  of  the  Nile  Bouroes,  by  Sir  S.  W. 
Baker,  2  yoIb. 

Exploration  of  the  NUe  Tributaries  of  Abyssinia, 
with  Adyenturea  among  the  Native  Swora  Hunt- 
ers, by  Sir  Samuel  W.  Baker. 

Stories  of  the  Gorilla  Country,  for  Younff  People, 
by  Paul  B.  Du  Chaillu. 

Upoer  Mississippi ;  or,  EQstorical  Sketches  of  the 
Mound-Builders^  the  Indian  Tribes,  and  the 
Progress  of  Civilization  in  the  Northwest,  fh>m 

A.  D.  1600  to  1868,  by  G.  Gale. 

Life  Amonff  the  Mormons,  and  a  March  to  their 
Zion,  with  a  Chapter  on  the  Indians  of  the  PUdna 
and  Mountcdns  of  the  West,  by  an  Oiiicer  of  the 
United  States  Army. 

The  Stranger  in  the  Topics :  being  a  Hand-book  to 
Havana,  and  Guide-book  for  Travellers  in  Cuba,  , 
Puerto  Bico,  and  St.  Thomas,  etc.,  etc    Maps. 

Life  m  the  w  est :  or,  Stories  of  the  Mississippi 
VaUMT,  by  N.  C.  Meeker. 

ItaJTj  Borne,  and  Naples,  from  the  French  of  H. 
Tame,  by  J.  Durand. 

The  Old  World  in  its  New  Face :  Impressions  of 
Europe  in  186r-*e8,  by  H.  W.  Bellows,  D.  D. 
2  vols. 

Lake  George,  its  Scenes,  etc.,  with  an  Account  of 
Tioonderoga,  Boute  to  Schroon  Lake,  and  the 
Adirondaoks,  and  Notes  on  Lake  Qiamplain,  by 

B.  F.  De  Costa.    Map. 

Travels  by  Sea  and  Land  of  Alethitheras. 
Abroad:  a  Journal  of  a  Tour  through  Great  Brit- 
ain and  on  the  Continent,  by  J.  N.  Coghill. 
^Jwnff  to  Jericho ;  or.  Sketches  of  Travel  In  Spain 

and  the  East,  by  J.  F.  Swift. 
Appletons'  Short-Trip  Guide  to  Europe,  by  Henry 

Morford. 
Book  of  Summer  Besorts :  Explidning  where  to  And 

them,  etc., by  C.  H.  Sweotrer. 
iJom  the  Oak  to  the  Olive:  a  Plain  Sketch  of  a 

rleasant  Journey,  by  Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe. 
^eavo8  of  a  Wanderer  in  Europe,  by  J.  H.  Pugh. 
JSwoUflotions  of  the  Paris  Eidiibitlon  of  1867,  by 

Eugene  Kmmel. 
A  Complete  Descriptive  Guide  of  Long  Branch, 

vith  Maps,  Directory,  etc  Jsy  J.  H.  Schenck. 

Jwminwcences  of  European  Travel,  by  A.  P.  Pei^- 
body. 

Glen  Sketches  at  Havana,  Now  York,  with  De- 
Bcnptive  Poems,  by  H.  C.  Wmton. 

^?«g  the  Arabs :  a  Narrative  of  Adventures  in 

.^l««ns,  by  G.  Naphegyi. 

Absaraka,  Homes  of  the  Crows :  being  the  Experi- 
ence of  an  Officer's  Wife  on  the  Plains, 
w  2"*?^  Miles'  Walk  across  South  America,  by 

cv  :  ?'  Bishop.    Introduced  by  E.  A.  Samuels. 

Sketches  Abroad  with  Pen  and  Pencil,  by  F.  0. 
CDarley. 

M.  Augustine,  Florida:  its  History,  Objects  of 
^nterost,  and  Advantages  as  a  Besort  for  Health 
Mid  Secreation,  by  anEnglish  VUitor. 

^urLife  hiChini,  by  Mrs.  Helen  S.  C.  Nevius. 

^^IJjc^ons  of  Persons  and  Places  in  the  West, 
oy  u.  M.  Breckenridge, 


Life  among  the  Apaches,  by  J.  C.  Cremony. 

Stories  of  the  Prairie  and  other  Adventures  of  the 
Border,  selected  from  the  Works  of  J.  Fenimore 
Cooper,  illustrated. 

Helen  on  her  Travels ;  what  she  Saw  and  what 
she  Did  in  Europe. 

The  Christmas  Holidays  in  Bome,  by  Bight  Bev. 
W.  J.  Kip,  Bishop  of  California. 

Adventures  in  the  Apache  Country :  a  Tour  through 
Arizona  and  Sonera,  with  Notes  on  the  Silver  le- 
gions of  Nevada,  by  J.  Boss  Browne. 

Across  the  Atlantic ;  being  Letters  from  Switzer- 
land, Germany,  Italy,  and  England,  by  Charles 
H.  Haeseler,  M.  D. 

China  and  the  Chinese,  by  Bev.  John  L.  Nevius. 
Map,  and  Illustrations. 

Travels  and  Adventures  in  South  and  Central 
America.  Life  in  the  Llanos  of  Venezuela,  by 
Don  Bamon  Paes. 

Cradle  Lands.  Egypt.  Palestine,  etc,  by  Lady 
Herbert.    Illustratea. 

Letters  of  a  Sentimental  Idler,  by  Harry  Hare#ood 
Leech. 

The  nnmber  of  books  on  Milttabt  and 
Kayal  Soibnob  was  smaller  than  for  many 
years  past    They  were: 

Siege  Artillery  in  the  Campugns  against  Bichmond, 

with  Notes  on  the  15-mch  Gun,  etc.,  by  Brevet 

Brigadier-General  H.  L.  Abott. 
The  Campaigns  of  Lieut.-Gen.  N.  B.  Forrest,  and 

of  Forrest's  Cavalry.    Portndts,  Maps,  and  H- 

lustrations,  by  Gen.  T.  Jordan  and  J.  B.  Piyer. 
The  Special  Operations  of  War,  comprising  the 

Forcmg  and  Defence  of  Defiles  and  of  Kivers,  etc. , 

by  F.  G.  Lippitt. 
System  of  Naval  Defence,  by  J.  B.  Eads,  C.  E. 
A  Manual  of  Signals  for  the  Use  of  Signal  Officers 

in  the  Field,lfilitary  and  Naval  Students,  etc. 

New  edition  revised  and  enlarged,  by  Bvt.  Brig,- 

Gen.  A.  J.  Myer. 

Of  the  works  on  Aobioultxtbe  the  following 
were  the  principal : 

Handbook  of  Grape  Culture:  or.  why,  where, 
when  and  how,  to  Plant  ana  Cultivate  a  Vine- 
yard, Mannfaoture  Wines,  etc.,  byT.  H.  Hyatt. 

Cotton  Culture,  by  J.  B.  Lyman.  With  a  Chapter 
on  Cotton-Seed  and  its  uses,  by  J.  B.  Sypher. 

The  Prairie  Farmer  Annual. 

The  American  Wheat  Culturist:  a  Practical  Trea- 
tise on  the  Culture  of  Wheat,  by  S.  E.  Todd. 

The  Variation  of  Animals  and  Plants  xmder  Do- 
mestication, by  C.  Darwin.  With  Preface  by  Prof. 
Asa  Gray.    2  vols. 

American  Cattie:  their  History,  Breeding,  and 
Management,  by  L.  F.  Allen. 

Farming  for  Boys,  by  the  Author  of  Ten  Acres 
Enough. 

Woodward's  Becord  of  Horticulture,  No.  2 ;  edit- 
ted  by  A.  8.  Fuller. 

Farm-Talk :  a  Series  of  Articles  on  Conmion  Farm 
Topics,  by  G.  E.  Brsckett. 

The  Peroheron  Horse ;  translated  fh>m  the  French 
of  C.  DuHuys. 

The  Tim  Bunker  Papers ;  or,  Yankee  Farming,  by 
Timothy  Bunker,  Esq.,  of  Hookertown,  Conn. 

Vineyard  Culture,  Improyed  and  Cheapened,  by 
A.  Du  Breuil,  Prof.,  etc. :  Translated  oy  E.  and 
C.  Parker,  of  Longworth's  Wine-House ;  with 
Notes,  etc.,  bj  John  A.  Warder. 

The  Diseases  of  Sheep,  Explained  and  Described ; 
with  Bemedies,  etc.,  oy  M.  Clok. 

Earth  Closets ;  how  to  make  them,  and  how  to 
use  them,  by  G.  E.  Waring,  Jr. 

Gardening  for  the  South;  or,  how  to  grow  Vege- 
tables and  Fruits,  by  W.  N.  White. 

A  Guide  to  the  Study  of  Insects,  and  a  Treatise  on 
those  injurious  and  beneficial  to  Crops,  by  A.  S. 
Packard,  Jr.,  M.  D. 
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LORD,  Daniel,  LL.  D.,  an  eminent  lawyer  tion^  which  met  at  New  Orleans  on  the  211 
of  New  York  Oity,  bom  there  in  1795,  and  of  November,  1867,  continued  in  seasioii  jndi 
died  there  March  ^  1868.    He  was  graduated  the  9th  of  March,  1868.    On  the  24tti  of  I^ 
at  Yale  College,  in  the  class  of  1814;  studied  cember,  it  had  passed  an  ordinance  proTici!::: 
law  under  the  celebrated  Greorge  Griffin,  in  for  a  tax  on  property  of  one  mill  per  cen:.  to 
New  York,  and  at  the  Litchfield  Law  School,  defray  the  expenses  of  the  conventioii.     b 
and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1817.    From  order  to  carry  this  provision  into  effect  it  wai 
the  beginning  of  his  practice,  he  was  unflineh-  found  necessary  to  pass  a  supplemental  orfi- 
ing  in  his  moral  int^rity  and  high  adherence  nance,  directing  the  sheriff  and  collectors  t3 
to  principle ;   was  conscientiously  fiEuthfdl  in  give  notice  of  iSie  tax  to  the  tax-payers  of  tke 
his  duty  to  his  clients,  never  coming  before  State^  and  imposing  a  penalty  of  25  per  ceci 
the  court,  even  in  the  most  trifling  case,  with-  additional  in  case  full  payment  was  not  msde 
out  thorough  preparation,  and  undertaking  no  in  thirty  days  after  such  notice.    The  coHi^ 
cause  which  he  did  not  believe  to  be  Just.    He  tors  and  sheriffs  were  further  ordered,  in  case  '-f 
was  a  diligent  student  of  the  law,  especially  in  such  default,  to  seize  and  sell  any  moTabl«  ^t 
its  civil  aspects,  for  criminal  law  was  not  to  immovable  property  to  satisfy  tins  special  a^ 
his  taste,  and  he  rarely,  if  ever,  undertook  a  sessment.      A  committee  was   afterward  sp> 
case  in  the  criminal  courts ;  but  in  all  the  de-  pointed  to  confer  with  General  Hancock  i^Hr  tLi 
partments  of  commercial   law,  inheritances,  purpose  of  ascertaining  whether  he  would  n^c 
wills,  marine,  admiralty,  and  international  law,  his  authority  to  assist  in  collecting  this  tax.    Hv 
he  was  more  thoroughly  versed  than  any  other  replied  that  the  ordinance  made  sufficient  pr> 
man  connected  with  the  New  York  bar.    He  vision  for  its  collection,  and,  if  any  of  the  o£- 
never  attempted  oratorical  display — ^was  not  cers   intrusted    with    the   duties    pertainis; 
imaginative  or  brilliant;  but  his  arguments  thereto  were  forcibly  resisted,  the   '^mi\jar- 
were  always  so  clear,  logical,  practical,  and  general  commanding  will  promptly  use  ttt 
convincing,  that  they  had  great  weight  both  military  power  to  maintain  the  supremacy  of 
with  judges  and  juries.    It  resulted  naturally  the  law.    To  this  extent  he  has  authority  to 
from  this,  that  he  had  a  very  large  practice  for  act,  but  it  is  not  Ids  province  to  interfere  in 
many  years,  and  that  there  were  very  few  the  matter  in  any  other  way,"    Another  «p- 
great  civil  causes  before  either  the  State  or  phoation  wasmadeto  the  military  commander 
United  States  courts,  within  the  last  forty  years,  through  a  special  committee  to  isiow  vbat 
in  which  he  was  not  retained  on  one  side  or  he  would  do  in  case  the  civil  courts  shoild 
the  other.     The  Dutch   Reformed   and  the  interfere  with  the  collectors  in  the  dischar^ a 
Methodist  Church  cases ;  the  so-called  *^  Fire  of  their  duties.    He  replied  that  "  it  would  be 
Gases,"  growing  out  of  the  great  fire  of  De-  highly  improper  for  him  to  anticipate  any  ille- 
cember,  1835 ;  the  American  Life  and  Trust  g^  interference  of  the  courts  in  the  matter, 
cases ;  the  Leake  and  Watts  Charity  case ;  the  w  henever  a  case  arises  for  the  interposition  of 
Mason  and  the  Phelps  Will  cases ;  the  foreign  the  powers'vested  in  the  conmianding  gener^ 
cases  growing  out  of  the  financial  disasters  of  by  the  acts  of  Congress,  he  will  promptly  ex- 
1887;  a  succession  of  cases  involving  the  ques-  ercise  them  for  the  preservation  of  law' and 
tions  of  commercial  guarantee,  and  credit  by  order."    The  tax  was  collected  slowly,  and  on 
letters  of  commendatioh ;  and  the  celebrated  the  8d  of  March  an  ordinance  was  adopted 
insurance  cases,  which  brought  up  the  question  extending  the  time  for  exacting  the  penalty  to 
of  contribution  by  general  average;  bank  tax  the  20th  of  that  month,  and  making  the'fol- 
cases,  prize  oases,  privateer  cases,  and  other  lowing  additional  provision :  "  That  the  war- 
cases  of  admiralty  jurisdiction,  together  with  rants  issued  by  the  authority  of  tMs  conven- 
the  vast  civil  business  of  Mr.  Astor ;  these,  and  tion  for  the  payment  of  per  diem  and  milejico 
many  others,  constituted  so  wide  a  range  of  of  delegates,  and  the  pay  of  its  officers,  except 
great  legal  questions,  as  have  seldom  or  never  the  official  printer  or  printers,  shall  be  re- 
fallen  to  the  lot  of  one  man  to  argue,  even  in  a  ceivable  in  payment  of  aU  taxes  and  licenses 
professional  career  of  fifty  years.    His  religious  due  to  the  State  of  Louisiana,  and,  when  palu 
character  was  in  the  highest  degree  exemplary,  in  the  Treasury  of  the  State  on  account  of  mj 
He  united  with  the  Brick  Presbyterian  Church  State  tax  or  license,  the  same  shall  be  placed 
(Bev.  Dr.  Spring's)  in  1883,  and  was  chosen  by  the  Treasurer  or  the  State  to  the  debit  of 
elder  in  1834 ;  and,  in  all  his  relations  as  a  the  convention  fimd  on  his  books,  and  shall  be 
Christian  and  a  church  officer,  he  was  emi-  paid  out  of  said  fond  for  the  benefit  of  the 
nentiy  useful.    Mr.  Lord,  through  life,  steadily  general  fund  of  the  State." 
and  firmly  declined  ^all  judicial,  civil,  or  politi-  A  variety  of  propositions  were  submitted  in 
cal  preferment.    He  had  devoted  himself  from  the  convention,  intended  to   secure   certain 
his  youth  to  the  law,  and  he  would  accept  no  social  rights  to  citizens  '^  without  regard  to 
office  or  position  which  would  in  any  way  in-  race  or  color,"  which  excited  considerable  dis- 
terfere  with  his  duties  as  a  lawyer.    His  death  cussion,  and  finally  resulted  in  the  adoption  of 
was  the  result  of  a  paralytic  attack.    In  1846,  the  following  as  the  18th  article  of  the  const!- 
Tfile  College  conferred  on  him  the  degree  of  tution : 

LiL,  D.  ^j[  penons  shall  eujoy  oqual  rights  and  privileges 

LOUISIANA.    The  Constitutional  Conven-  while  travellizig  in  this  State  upon  any  convejanc^'of 
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a  pnblio  chimcter.    And  all  biuiness  plaoes,  and  larlv  known  as  the  reconstruction  acts  of  Congress, 

those  otherwise  carried  on  by  charter,  or  nom  which  and  openly  and  actively  assisted  the  loyal  men  of  the 

a  lioense  is  required  by  either  State,  parish,  or  muni-  State  m  their  efforts  to  restore  Louisiana  to  her  posi- 

cipal  authority,  shall  be  deemed  places  of  a  public  tiion  in  the  Union,  shall  be  held  to  be  included 

cbanioter,  and  shall  be  open  to  the  accommodation  among  those  who  are  herein  excepted.   Begistrors  of 

and  patronage  of  all  persons,  without  distinction  or  voters  shall  take  the  oath  of  any  such  person  as 

discnminstion  on  account  of  race  or  color.  prima  facU  evidence  of  the  fact  that  he  is  entitled  to 

rrn           .  .         » xt            4.«j_j.»          1  r*      x  the  bencflt  of  this  proviso. 

The  provision  of  the  constitntioii  relating  to  abt.  100.  Members  of  the  General  Assembly  and 

citizenship  is  m  these  words :  other  officers,  before  they  eoter  upon  the  duties  of 

AsnoLS  2.  All  persons,  without  regard  to  race,  J^eir  offices,  shaU  take  the  following  oath  or  affirma- 

color  orprevious  condition,  bom  or  natundixed  in  the  ti^n :  LA  B,  do  solonnly  swear  (or  affirm)  that  I 

United  States,  and  residents  of  this  State  one  year,  •«»?*  ^^^  c^^il  and  pohtical  equality  of  all  men,  and 

are  citizens  of  this  State.    The  dtizens  of  the  State  ««Tee  not  to   attempt  to   deprive  any  person  or 


mi         ,.               .            •      •    1    1      J]  X    V  vmdi  tiat  I  wfil  faithftOly  and  impartidly  discharge 

llie  oromanoe  of  secession  is  declared  to  be    and  perform  all  the  duties  incumbent  on  me  as 

noli  and  void,  and  all  former  constitntions  to  aocordinff  to  the  best  of  my  ability  and  understand- 

be  superseded,  bnt  all  laws  in  force  and  con-  ing;  so  help  me  God, 

tracts  subsisting,  not  inconsistent  with  the  new  xhe  constitntion  provides  that  the  State  elec- 

constitation,  are  pronounced  vaHd,  with  the  tionof  Louisiana  shall  be  held  on  the  first  Mon- 

exception  of  certain  specified  acts  of  the  late  ^^y  ^  November,  and  the  General  Assembly 

Legislature.                                            ^  gji^]!  jne^^  qh  the  first  Monday  in  Jannary. 

As  in  the  reconstruction  conventions  m  most  x^q  Governor  holds  his  office  for  four  years, 

of  the  other  States,  the  topics  which  excited  ^^  -^  ineligible  for  a  second  term  immediately 

the  most  earnest  debate  were  those  connected  foUowing  the  first.    The   members  ,of  each 

with  the  subjects  of  voting  and  holding  office,  branch  of  the  Legislature  are  chosen  for  two 

borne  delegates  opposed  all  restriction  founded  years.    "With  regard  to  eligibility  to  office,  the 

on  the  part  which  citizens  had  taken  in  the  late  following  was  embodied  in  the  organic  law 

late  civil  war.     The  provisions  finally  adopted  ^f  ^^  State  •    * 

on  these  important  points  are  contained  in  the  ^  ^g^  jjvery  elector,  under  this  constitution, 

louowmg  sections :  bIuqI  i>o  eligible  to  a  seat  in  tjie  House  of  Kepresenta- 

AsTicLx  98.  Every  male  person,  of  the  age  of  tives ;  and  eveiy  elector  who  has  reached  the  age  of 

twentr-one  years  or  upward,  bom  or  naturalized  in  twen^-flve  years,  shall  be  eligible  to  the  Senate : 

the  United  States,  and  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  J^vviaed,  That  no  person  shall  be  a  Be^resentative 

thereof,  and  a  resident  of  this  State  one  year  next  or  Senator,  unless  at  the  time  of  his  election  he  be  a 

preceding  an  election,  and  the  last  ten  days  within  oualilled  elector  of  the  representative  or  senatorial 

the  parish  in  which  he  offers  to  vote,  shall  bo  deemed  district  from  which  he  is  elected. 

an  elector,  except  those  disfranchised  by  this  con-  The  judicial  power  of  the  State  is  vested  in 

';S«£^Srwl?/;e^or^^^  a8upremeOourt,DistrictOourtsParishOourts, 

rrom  voting  and  holding  anr  office :  All  persons  who  and  justices  of  the  peace.     1  he  Supreme  Uourt, 

ihalihETeDeen  convicted  of  treason,  ]^ei3ury,foi;^ery,  except  in  certain  specified -cases,  has  only  an 

bribery,  or  other  crime  punishable  in  the  pemten-  aDpellate  lurisdiotion.    It    is  composed  of  a 


dorenunent,  or  "by  notoriously  levying  war  a^^ainst  years.    The  judges  of  all  the  lower  courts  are 

it,  or  adhering  to  its  enemies,  givmg  them  aid  or  elected  by  the  people. 

comfort,  but  who  have  not  expatriated  themselves,  Among  the  constitutional  provisions  aflfect- 

nor  have  been  convicted  of  any  of  the  onmes  men-  i««*v^^^^,„i  ^o^i;-.*^  rv^^-k^  Cfn^A  r^^vAnr^mATif 

tioned  in  the  first  paragraph  of  this  artide,  are  here-  |»?  *H  ??^  •     PoUoy  of  the  State  government 

by  restored  to  the  sud  nght,  except  the  foUowmg :  w  the  foUowmg,  relating  to  the  contraction  or 

t&ose  who  held  office,  dvil  or  militair,  for  one  year  a  public  debt : 

LfJfJ^Q?^^^*'  ^^\  organization  styled  "the  Con-  j^^  ^^^^  Whenever  the  General  Assembly  shall 

&li^!?.lf  Sl"^?i"  *4^.l7Ji!:.!?««3?"i  contract  a  debt  exceeding  in  amount  the  sum  of  one 


^J^  Ptt>^»bed  newsproer  articles  or  preached  ^^^  payment  o?  the  current  interest  and  of 

S^  ^™^^  «^®  i**®  reBelhon ;  and  those  who  ^^^  prlndpal  whin  the  same  shall  become  due.  and 

^l iffjf  ^  ■'^^^  "^  ^^^'^.xi^  secession  m  ^^  f^^  law  shiU  be  irrepeakble  unless  principal  and 

thall  ^rt:«.-^''*P^^S  S""^  «®^  ""J?  if®  ®v^iJ^'*"  interest  be  flilly  paid,  or  ?mles8  the  repealing  law  con- 

rewJ^^  ""^i^  v""'  ^?^^,^^,««  ^"^^  ^®  *J^«¥  1»*^«  tdns  some  adequrte  proirtsion  for  the  paynTent  of  the 

Ic^^^ J?™!SJ£  ^^72^  ww^J"*'^.^^*^;*  principal  and  Sterest  of  the  debt. 

a  certiflcate  setting  forth  that  he  acknowledges  the  *^  »    *^ ,  _.^.      ^    ^-             ^^*..      ..    i-  x<i 

iate  rebellion  to  have  been  morally  and  poBtlcally  In  addition  to  the  constitution  itself,  thecon- 

^oDf  ,  and  that  he  resrets  aziy  aid  and  comfort  he  yention  passed  an  ordinance  providing  for  the 

may  have  given  it ;  and  he  shafi  file  the  oertifloate  m  election,  at  which  the  vote  was  to  be  taken  on 

onbuSS  2f  **i?®i?^*^  ""^  ?''&^J*  ^  ^®  its  ratification,  and  the  officers  chosen  to  ad- 

pTiDiishcd  m  the  official  journal:  ProHoM.  That  no  .  -l,^.  ^i^^  Z^^„^^^^^4>  ««^^,  u  «<.  *\.^  a«*«A 

peraon,who,priortothel8tofJanuary,l8fe,favored  mmisterthe  government  under  it  at  the  same 

the  execution  of  the  laws  of  the  United  States  popu-  time.    The  days  fixed  for  this  purpose  were  tn» 
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17th  and  18th  of  April.    It  is  farthermore  pro-  a  resolution  providing  for  the  inunediate  der-| 

Tided  that  all  officers  chosen  at  sach  election  tion  of  a  recorder,  to  fill  the  place  of  Mr.  GastintlJ 

should  enter  upon  the  discharge  of  their  duties  although  thej  were  reminded  of  the  order  c^ 

on  the  second  Monday  after  the  returns  of  their  Gtenerad  Sheridan,  forbidding  elections  withocj 

election  were  officiallj  promulgated,  or  as  soon  the  authori^  of  the  commanding  general  until 

thereafter  as  qualified,  but  their  regular  terms  reconstruction  was  completed.    No  Booner  S'l 

of  office  were  to  date  firom  the  first  Monday  in  General  Hancock  hear  of  this  action  of  th^ 

November  following  their  election.    The  same  Oity  Council,  than  he  removed  all  the  membed 

ordinance  provides  for  the  first  meeting  of  the  who  voted  for  the  project,  nine  in  number,  tv**! 

General  Assembly  in  the  city  of  New  Orleans,  white  men  and  seven  negroes,  and  telegrapb^d 

on  the  third  Monday  after  the  official  promul-  the   circumstances  to   General  Grant.     Tl^ 

gation  of  the  results  of  the  election,  an4  de-  commander-in-chief  immediately  replied,  ^ 

Clares  that  it  shall  '^proceed,  immediately  upon  recting  General  Hancock  to  suspend  his  ordd 

its  organization,  to  vote  upon  the  adoption  of  and  report  the  case  more  fully.    At  the  doeq 

the  fourteenth  amendment  to  the  Oonstitution  of  his  answer  to  this  demand,  General  Hancoc^ 

of  the  United  States,  proposed  by  Oongress,  uses  the  following  language : 

and  passed  June  18,  1866 ; ''   and  that  **  said  At  any  zmte,  my  self-xmoot  m  oommaiider  at  iMs 

Legislature  shall  not  have  power  to  enact  district  made  it  absolutefy  neoesaazy  that  X  shoLlq 

any  laws  relative  to  the  per  diem  of  members,  take  Bummaiy  meaaurea,  regardleaa  of  the  canae- 

or  any  other  aaWeot.  after  organization,  nntU  Z^T^^^f^^^^^i^t^^'l 

said  constitutional  amendment  snail  nave  been  this  oaae,  for  all  thepapera  explaining  my  aotioa  hara 

acted  upon."  been  sent  to  jon.    To  suspend  my  order  would  be  to 

Meantime  the  State  of  Louisiana  continued  destroy  my  usef^Uness  here— and,  in  ancii  want  of  ih 

pofttioaj 

[  reqa€^ 

Altboapj 

theseoondmy 

order,  issued  on  the  first  day  of  the  year,  indi-  casion  I  have  taken  on  my  own'responubili^  to  makd 

cates  the  views  taken  by  this  commander  of  the  *  removal — ^the  fiist  one,  two  days  previous  to  th»-^ 

power  which  had  been  delegated  to  him  by  the  ^}^  ^^l  «"^5  **S?f*V  a??'**^  ^  7^\^  ^^^^  ^\ 

^  Tj  «*  ,  ^         "^     r^    «vx^»v^^*  «v  ***«*  wj  i^uv  telegraph ;  and  while  I  fully  reoognue  the  poww  of 

Federal  Government:                .  the  geSeral-in-chief  to  disapprove  my  •cfion.Ire- 

General  Ord^n  No.  1.  spectfuUy  reauest  that,  as  I  have  acted  noon  a  fall 

„                      -a -kr      '    '    ff\              \  knowledge  of  the  fact,  the  eeneral-in-chiAt  may  de- 

HzADQUijTEBB  F.IFTH  MttiTABT  Dumm,  {  j^y  Yub  aotiou  nntU  he  can  inform  me  what  further 

A     It    *•      ■?*^  V    ■^'^®!i     *!f?^  h    a'   J  papers  or  information  he  may  desire  in  addition  » 

^  Applications  have  been  made  irt  tiiese  headquuten  ^^^t  has  already  been  ftimlshed,  for  a  fuU  under- 

implymg  the  existence  of  an  wbitrary  authority  m  gtanduig  of  the  6aa%  under  consideration. 

the  commandmg  general  touching  purely  avil  con-  MyaSion  in  the  premises  was  originally  based  up- 

troyersies.  on  tue  first  supplementary  reconstructioQ  act  of  Jafj 

One  petitioner  sohoits  thw  action,  another  that,  and  19  1867.  I  awMt  your  reply  before  issuing  the  order, 

each  refers  to  some  specul  consideration  of  grace  or  '               .  .         v                    •      • 

favor  which  he  supposes  to  exist,  and  which  should  On  receivmg  this  communication.  General 

influence  this  department.  Grant  replied  tnat  if  the  former  order  liad  be^ii 

The  number  of  such  appUcations  and  l^e  waste  of  executed  and  the  new  appointees  were  in  office, 
time  theymvolve  moke  it  necessary  to  declare  that  x^^x  ^«j^«  ^««.j  ««4.v«ilvr^w,v^.  v««.-.^-«  j«« 
the  admmistration  of  civil  justice  appertains  to  the  J*^**  ^^^^^  ^®®^  ^®*  ^  revoked ;  but  some  days 
regular  courts.  The  rights  of  litigants  do  not  depend  later  new  orders  were  received  by  the  distnct 
on  the  views  of  the  general — they  are  to  be  adjudged  commander,  directing  that  the  members  of  the 
and  settled  according  to  the  laws.  Arbitrary  power,  Jf  ew  Orleans  Oity  Council  who  had  been  re- 
such  as  he  has  been  urged  to  assume,  h^  no  exist-  ^  ^^^  ^  reinstated,  which  was  accord- 
ence  here.  It  is  not  found  m  the  laws  of  Louisiana  ^""t'^  o"v»"^*  w  ftJ^v^AV  ^  «jw*« 
or  Texas—it  cannot  bo  derived  from  anjr  act  or  acts  ^S^J  done  on  the  27th  of  February,  and  sab- 
of  Congress — ^it  is  restrained  by  a  constitution  and  sequently  Street  Commissioner  Baker  was  also 
prohibited  from  action  in  many  particulars.  restored  by  direction  of  General  Grant.    Oa 

The  migor-geW  commanding  takes  oco^  transmitting  the  correspondence  on  this  mat- 

SSTL^t'te'^s^e^^^^  ter  to  W.«&^     General  Hancock  asked  to 

execution  of  process  of  the  courts.  be  relieved  from  nis  command. 

By  command  of  M^or-Generol  HANCOCK.  The  Treasury  of  the  State  at  the  opening  of 

Gio.  L.  Habtsuyf,  Assistant  Ac^utant-General.  the  year  was  financially  embarrassed  to  the  last 

On  the  20th  of  December,  1867,  an  investi-  degree,  and  the  necessity  was  severely  felt  of 

gation  had  been  ordered  into  certain  charges  some  efficacious  measure  of  relief    The  State 

of  malfeasance  in  office,  which  had  been  made  Auditor  had  reported  to  General  Hancock  in 

against  William  Baker,  Street  Commissioner  for  December  the  condition  of  the  finances,  and 

the  city  of  New  Orleans ;   and  at  about  the  after  speaking  of  some  attempts  to  relieve  Uie 

same  time  Arthur  Gastinel,  Recorder  for  the  Treasury,  which  had  failed,  he  said :  *^  It  now 

Second  District,  was  pronounced  ineligible  to  becomes  evident  that,  unless  somethmgisdone, 

that  office  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State,  the  wheels  of  government  must  stop;  the  pra* 

On  the  6th  of  February,  General  Hancock  is-  ent  indebtedness  of  the  State  is  such  that,  xm- 

sued  an  order,  removing  both  these  individuals  der  the  present  revenue  laws,  the  debt  cannot 

from  office.    A  day  or  two  after  this  action  was  be  paid."     The  claims  upon  the  Treasury  at 

taken,  the  City  Council  of  New  Orleans  adopted  the  close  of  the  year  1867  were  $1,818,000  in 
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excess  of  its  receipts.  .  The  Goyemor,  in  an  Military  orders,  containing  full   directions 

official  commnnication  to  the  military  com-  concerning  the  registration  of  qualified  voters, 

mander,  declared  that  the  State  Treasurer  was  and  the  holding  of  the  election  on  the  ITth  and 

totally  bankrupt,  that  no  adequate  means  were  18th  of  April,  to  vote  on  the  ratification  of  the 

provided  to  meet  the  current  expenses)  and  constitution,  were  issued  on  the  10th  and  11th 

that  unless  some  remedy  were  applied,  *'  the  of  March,  by  General  Hanoock«    The  follow- 

macninery  of  civil  government  in  tiie  Stato  ing  are  among  the  more  important  provisions 

must  stopJ'    General  Hancock  regarded  the  of  the  election  order: 

emergency  so  pressing,  and  prompt  action  so  g.  xhe  sheriff  of  each  parish  is  made  respoDsible 

indispensable  to  prevent  anarchy  and  confu-  for  the  preBorvation  of  ffood  order,  and  the  perfect 

sion,  that  he  determined  to  use  his  authority  freedom  of  the  ballot  at  tiie  various  election  precincta 

for  the  relief  of  the  State,  and  on  the  22d  of  '^^  P*™^/    ?^,**^ «?J  5®  ^  appoif ^^ » <i«Pjy 

tCk!^       •        A    *'^\r*^*^  *".  .^"  rrj  ^^^ZZ:  —who  shall  be  duly  qualified  under  the  laws  of  the 

February  issued  an  order  contammg  the  follow-  state— for  each  pieSxict  in  the  pariah,  who  will  be  re- 

ing  provisions :  quired  to  be  present  at  the  place  of  voting  during  the 

1.  That,  from  and  after  this  day,  aU  the  Ucenses  on  whole  time  the  election  Ib  being  held.  Kie  smd  dep- 
tnides,  professions,  and  occupations,  the  revenues,  uties  wiU  promptly  and  fWly  obey  every  demand 
dues  and  taxes,  of  the  State  of  Louwiana,  shall  be  made  upon  their  official  SMVioes,  in  ^reservinffthe 
payable  and  collected  in  United  States  legal-tender  I>eaoe  and  good  order,  by  the  CommissionerB  ofEleo- 
Treaawy  notes.  It  is  made  the  duty  of  the  State  toon.  .Deputies  appointed  m  accordance  with  the 
Treaaurer,  and  of  aH  other  persons  chaiged  with  these  foregoing  wiU  be  paid  the  same  as  commissioners, 
eoUections,  to  exact  paymants  as  above.  on  accounts  approved  by  the  registrar,  out  of  the  re- 

2.  The  Auditor  and  Treasurer  of  the  State  shall  be  construction  fund.  .,  .^  ^ 
lequiwd  to  keep  a  special  and  separate  account  of  aU  ^  As  an  additional  measure  to  secure  the  pun^  of 
dues,  taxes,  funds,  or  other  public  moneys,  which  «»«  election,  each  commissioner  and  registraris  here- 
ahaU  be  lebeived  by  them,  hereafter,  from  any  and  by  dotiied,  durmg  the  election,  with  authority  to  caU 
all  coUectors  of  taxes,  or  from  other  sources ;  and  it  upon  the  avil  officers  of  the  pansh  to  make  ajrests. 


matitutions, 

the  Meehamcs*  Institute,  and  for  th6  support  of  the  10.  All  places  where  intoxicating  liquors  i^  re- 

State  convicts.    The  act  of  the  Legislature  makhig  tailed  will  be  closed  on  the  days  of  dwsUon,  and  such 

appropriations  for  the  general  expSses  of  the  State  sale  of  hquors  is  prohibited  dimng  SMd  election  days, 

ending  the  Slst  of  DecSnber,  186?,  so  far  as  the  ap-  ^l};  Military  mterference  with  ilections, '» unless  it 

prt^tions  thowfai  set  forth  apply  to  the  above  enu-  «h^  he  necessary  to  keep  the  peace  at  the  polls,"  is 

merated  officers  and  institutions,  wUl  be  adopted  by  prohibited  by  law :  and  no  soldiers  wUl  be  allowed  to 

the  said  Treasurer  and  Auditor,  and  other  officers,  aa  appear  at  any  polling-place,  unless  as  mtizens  of  the 

if  the  aaid  Legislature  had  passed  the  same  act  provid-  Stato  they  are  registered  as  voters,  and  ttien  only  for 

inj;  for  tiie  year  1868,  making  appropriations  for  the  the  purpose  of  voting ;  but  tiie  commanders  of  posts 

objecto  hereinbefore  spedfled  in  this  order,  for  the  will  be  prepared  to  act  promptiy  if  the  civil  authon- 

imna  contained  in  said  act ;  provided,  however,  that  ties  fSiU  to  preserve  the  pea<».            ,    ,,       .  ,  ^    . 

tiw  Treasurer  of  the  State  shall  not  pay  any  other  1*;  In  owe  of  questions  arising  as  to  the  right  of 

outstandinff  warrants  or  other  obUgations  of  the  ^7  individual  to  be  regMtered,  the  person  deeming 

State  than  those  that  are  issued  agJnst  appropria-  himself  aggneved  is  entitied  to  his  appeal  fix)m  the 


"ffwona,  to  thoae  applicable  to,  and  issued  in  favor  to  torwara  ine  sai 

of,  the  officers  and  mstitutions  hereinbefore  referred  unnecessary  delay.                               ...... 

to  m  thU  order,  and  for  whose  special  benefit  and  16.  Should  Congress  enact  hereafter  that  at  the  ap- 

protection  this  order  provides,  and  for  no  othere.  proaohing  election  votes  shall  also  be  cast  for  State 

Z.  For  tiie  purpose  of  carrying  out  this  order  with-  and  otiier  officers,  the  same  registrars  and  commis- 

ont  delay,  the  tax-collectors  throuffhout  the  State  of  sionere  will  act  under  this  order  for  the  election  of 

I^uisiana  will  report  immediately,  under  oath,  to  tiie  B«d  officers.    In  such  an  event,  orderewiU  issue 

State  Treasurer,  tiie  kinds  and  amounts  of  funds  and  ftoni  these  headquarters  notifying  the  quahfled  voters 

moneys  collected  by  them  up  to  this  date.  that  such  an  election  is  authorized. 

A  few  days  later,  another  order  appeared.  G^eral  Hancock  was  relieved  of  the  corn- 
declaring  that  the  foregoing  provisions  should  mand  of  the  Fifth  Solitary  District  and  trans- 
not  be  construed  as  applying  to  taxes  due  prior  ferred  the  same  to  General  J.  J.  Reynolds  on 
to  the  year  1867,  and  directing  that  all  Stoto  the  18th  of  March,  and  a  few  days  later  the 
notes  tJben  in  the  Treasury,  or  thereafter  re-  position  was  assumed  by  Brevet  M^or-General 
ceived,  should  be  destroyed ;  and  it  was  fur-  ft.  0.  Buchanan. 
ther  ordered  that  Hie  following  order  relating  to  the  election 

S.  Whenever,  under  Spe<nal  Orders  No.  40,  a  suffl-  was  issued  by  General  Buchanan  after  the  pas- 
dent  sum  shall  have  been  collected  to  satisfy  the  pur-  gage  of  the  act  of  Oongress  of  March  12th : 
poses  expressed  in  said  order,  and  for  the  period  . 
spediled  therein,  any  ftirther  receipts  into  the  Treas-  Sp0Oi<a  Ordert,  JVo,  68. 
nry  may  be  apphed  to  the  liquidation  of  other  oblige-  Ebadquahtibs  Firra  MiLrr  abt  Bistbiot,  ) 
tiona  impaizea  by  sttd  order,  as  if  the  same  had  not  Nxw  Oblbaits,  La.,  March  25, 1868.     f 
oeen  issued.  1.  By  an  act  of  Congress,  which  became  a  law 

General  Hancock's  action  in  this  matter  was  March  !».  186S,  it  i«  f^^  "  t^'iJf™^,  "f 

sovai.Ai«  »^4.:^:<.»;9  :«  *\>^   n^^«4■i4^4■i^r^^^  n/^«  election  authorized  by  the  act  passed  March  28, 1867, 

severely  criticised  m^  the  Constitutional  Oon-  ^^^.^j^^  c  ^  ^  supplementary  to  "  An  act  to  niovide 

venbon  then  in  session,  but  appears  to  nave  for  the  more  efficient  govermnent  of  the  rebel  States,*' 

given  general  satisfaction.  passed  March  2, 1867,  and  to  facilitato  their  restora- 
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tion.'  Bhall  be  decided  by  a  nugority  of  the  votes  ao-  enimental  institation,  and  obBfeenting  ereTy  Tat'^ 

tuallycast;  and,  at  the  election  in  which  the  question  of  American  otvilixation  in  this  Stats,  for  the  »9^ 

of  tne  adoption  or  rejection  of  any  oonstitntion  is  torioos  poipoee  of  reenperating  the  waniDg  fonsam 

sabmitted.  any  person  duly  registered  in  the  State  and  maintainTng  the  supremacy  of  a  diatruated,  uof 

may  vote  m  the  election  district  where  he  offers  to  bitious,  snd  vindlctiTe  party ;  and 

vote  when  he  has  resided  therein  for  ten  days  next  Wktreaa.  It  is  the  duty  of  evm  dtkea  to  leod  bit 

preceding  such  election,  upon  presentation  of  his  oer-  energy  and  influence  to  every  eflort,  and  his  roifoe  iM 

tificate  of  registration,  his  alllaavit  or  other  satisfao-  eve^  protest  aeamst  Uw  imminent  commmmrtifm  cf 

tory  evidence,  under  such  reffulations  as  the  district  a  scheme  soaaaaoiona,  revolntionair,  and  destimaT^ 

commanders  may  prescribe; "  and  the  incipient  consequences  of  whion  have  been  b^ 

**  That  the  Constitutional  Convention  of  any  of  the  gaiy,  wretchedness,  and  starvation,  and  the  fomect:  if 

States  mentioned  in  the  acts  to  which  this  is  amends-  of  bitter  anunoaities,  and  the  matured  resulta  of  wLsE 

tory,  may  provide  that,  at  Uie  time  of  voting  upon  the  wOl  be  debasing  despotism,  or  lieentioos  aosRh?, 

ratification  of  Uie  constitution,  the  registered  voters  disgraceful  to  the  country  which  tolerates,  and  ru> 

may  vote  also  for  members  of  the  House  of  Bepresenta-  ous  to  the  people  who  endure  it :  therefore  be  it 

tives  of  the  United  States,  and  for  all  elective  ol&oers  Bstohed,  That  wo  invite  all  conservative  citizec% 

provided  for  by  the  said  constitution ;  and  the  same  regardless  of  past  political  attachments  or  diflerence^ 

election  officers  who  shall  make  the  return  of  the  to  unite  with  the  national  Democratio  party  in  tba 

votes  cast  on  tiie  ratification  or  rejection  of  the  con-  State  and  throughout  the  South,  and  thai  we  oQfdi&£|r 

stitution.  shall  enumerate  and  certify  the  votes  cast  approve  of  the  views  promulgated  in  the  addres*  « 

for  memoers  of  Congress."  the  Democratic  State  Central  Committee. 

In  accordance  with  the  terms  of  this  act,  an  election  J2«ofo«i,  That  we  recommend  to  all  oonsem:!^ 
will  be  held  in  the  State  of  Louisiana  for  members  of  eitixens  toe  proprie^  of  immediately  initiating  s 
the  House  of  Bepresentativea  of  the  United  States,  thorough  organization  in  all  the  pariahea  of  t)it 
and  for  such  State,  judicial,  parish,  and  municipal  State  and  the  wards  of  the  city,  ikreparstoir  to  tbs 
officers  and  members  of  the  General  Assembly  as  sre  eleotorsl  contests  in  which  th^  will  oe  oalled  upaa 
provided  for  in  the  constitution  to  be  submitted  to  to  tske  part.  I 
the  people  for  ratification.  Betolvtd,  That  we  will  unite  with  the  natioul  I 
This  election  will  be  in  all  Tesi>ects  a  part  of  the  Democratio  party  in  any  policy  which  may  be  adept- 
election  heretofore  ordered  in  Special  Orders  No.  55,  ed  to  preserve  the  threatened  inteffrity  of  the  £x€e> 
dated  March  12, 1868,  from  these  headquarters,  sub-  utive  and  Judidal  Departments  of  the  Goverames:, 
ject  only  to  such  modifications  as  may  be  required  by  and  to  oountaraot  the  deigns  of  a  relentless  and  tT> 
the  above-mentioned  act  of  Congress.  rannical  party  to  subvert  ue  oonstttution  and  to  con- 
Any  person  duly  registered  in  the  Stste  of  Loui-  vert  6ur  repuoUcan  and  democratic  inatitatlons  ifii^a 
siana  may  vote  in  any  election  district,  ward,  or  pre-  oentraliiea  despotism  erected  on  the  ruins  of  pat& 
cinct,  provided  he  has  resided  for  ten  oays,  next  pre-  liberty,  persozud  righta,  and  the  soverai^ty  ot  the 
coding  the  election,  in  the  district,  ward,  or  nrecmct,  States. 

whore  he  offers  to  vote,  upon  presentation  or  his  oer-  Betokud^  That  we  cannot  refrain  from,  czpienii^ 
tiflcate  of  registration,  or,  in  case  of  his  having  lost  our  gratitude  to  the  Democratic  party  of  the  North 
such  certificate,  upon  nis  affidavit  of  his  registration,  for  Uieir  sealous,  earnest,  and  persistent  vindiestice 
in  which  shall  do  set  forth  the  fact  of  such  loss,  ana  of  constitutional  freedom  and  personal  liberty ;  thst. 
that  he  has  not  voted  before  at  the  present  election,  although,  under  the  fi^al  influence  of  the  reconstio 
or  upon  such  other  evidence  of  these  facts  as  may  tion  laws,  we  witness  the  decline  of  conimerce,  tbe 
be  satisfactoiy  to  the  Commissioners  of  Election.  decay  of  agricultural  industry,  and  the  panlvBis  cf 
The  ballots  to  be  cast  **  for  "  or  *^  agunst "  the  con-  enterprise ;  snd.  slthough,  in  the  success  of  the  re- 
stitution shall  have  on  them'-piintea  or  in  writing^  oonstruotion  policy  of  the  dominsnt  psity,  we  can 
the  names  of  the  several  officers  voted  for  under  its  anticipate  only  a  confirmation  of  these  and  resolts, 
provisions,  and  the  returns  of  the  election  will  be  and  the  flinai  lapse  of  Cancarian  civilization  into 
made  to  the  commanding  general,  as  directed  in  African  barbtfism,  yet  we  hopefidly  declare  to  oar 
paragraph  5,  of  Special  Order  Ko.  65,  above  referred  Democratic  friends  and  brethren  ox  the  Korth  tbn 
to.  Dj  commana  of  the  spirit  of  the  people  of  this  State  has  been  rerired 
Migor-General  B.  C.  BUCHANAN.  by  the  late  cheering  and  auspicious  DemoGrstic  suc- 
OsoBos  L.  Habtsutf,  Assistant  A^jutant-GeneraL  cesses ;  and  that  upon  these  successes  vre  bsae  sn 

As  the  time  ap,K.iuted  for  the  election  drew  Sffie^^'^S^l^^^dSl^i^SSffii:! 
near,  gome  organized  enorts  were  made,  by  to  preserve  the  guarantees  of  a  oonstitntioDal  Union 
those  opposed  to  the  congressional  scheme  of  ana  the  safcffuards  of  public  liberty, 
reoonstmction,  to  defeat  the  ratification  of  tbe  £«9ohed,  That  the  Democracty  of  Loiiisiana,  re- 
constitution.  An  address  to  the  people  was  SS£!3^.!^®.l?J?^o?f^.w^  ^^  '1 
published  by  the  Democratic  Sta^entral  SSS'^r 'c^L^ti^^SStwT^d^  t^ 
uommittee,  denoanoing  m  the  strongest  terms  the  restoration  of  dvil  suprenuu^  as  the  best  goMr- 
the  policy  pnrsned  by  the  Federal  GK>Temment  antee  for  ^e  preservation  of  tne  Union  and  the 
toward  the  Southern  States,  and  calling  upon  promotion  of  the  prosperity  and  business  of  oar 

the  conservative  people  of  the  State  to  «aid  P^^,^  That  we  wcognisriaw  based  upon  the 

delegates  to  a  convention  to  be  held  at  New  constitution  as  our  only  sovereign,  and  to  it;  and  H 

Orleans  on  the  6th  of  March.    The  convention  alone,  can  freemen  be  expected  to  yield  a  checifcl 

met  in  pursuance  of  this  calL  but  made  no  nom-  submission. 

inations  for  the  State  offices.    The  sentiments  ,.  ^^^^  That  mtiie  declaration  of  the  above  sen- 

of  the  party  may  be  gathered  from  the  follow-  S^.^^^^^  tT^JIfiolS^r^r^ot 

mg  resolutions,  unanimously  adopted  at  this  M^jor-General  Hancock,  commanding  the  fmhMlli- 

convention.  taiv  District,  or  to  his  administrstion  as  a  civil  and 

Wheneoi,  The  people  of  Louisiana  are  immediately  ^^  ^^^  /«  }^  ^^^  ^^  '?~^*  ^  ^^^ 

threatened  with  the  consummation  of  a  poUcy  mvolv-  I?"*®*  ^  an  emment  degree  the  character  of  a  gen- 

ing  their  degradation  and  ruin,  promwing  the  do-  *l«™»^i  »  soldier,  and  a  statesmsn. 

struction  of  their  material  interests,  intending  the  ,-^         ,    •,              ..           j.j  *.      t  i.         , 

overthrow  of  all  constitutional  safeguards,  aimmg  at  *"®  ^^v  l^omocratic  candidates  before  the 

the  perversion  of  every  social,  educational,  and  gov-  people  formed  a  ticket  suggested  by  the  Stata 
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Central  Committee  of  the  party.    The  freed-  Oireular  No,  11. 

men  generaUy  ahowed  a  dispoeition  to  exercise  HmiDQUABmM  Bukbau  of  Ranroxxs,     | 

the  right  of  snffi-age  which  had  been  conferred  ^^^,%J^i^:^\^^             \ 

upon  them,  and  in  many  instances  organized  ^  ^,^^  l,^en  reported  to  the  A^iatant  Commls- 

pohtical  dubs,  to  secnre  concert  of  action,  sioner  of  the  Bureau  that  freedmen,  who  are  Ubonng 

These  organizationa  were  looked  upon  with  on  plantatioDB  under  regular  contract,  are  being  dia- 

apprehenaion  by  some  of  the  citizens,  as  evin-  charged  by  their  employers,  on  account  of  their  par- 

dng  »  dispoeition  to  show  hoetUity  to  those  gSg:'S?„^,%^k°«^PlS  S*d  S«'t 

who  were  opposed  to  their  enfranchisement  motion  of  this  sort  wUl  be  tolerated  bv  this  Bureau, 

There  were  also  ramors  of  bands  of  persons  in  and  any  planter  who  shall  disohuve  a  freedman  from 

different  parts  of  the  State,   formed  for  the  his  employ  for  such  cause  will  be  held  bound  by  the 

purpose  of  preventing  the  negroes  from  voting  *«"?»  ^.^^  ®?P'™^*v^^£.  T^  *^MfT*^'  aR^ 

o*  fvT^  ^i^^^JL    Tw  ^.f^^^^-  ♦i.?«^n;«;^«  ^^♦t*™  contract  is  on  shares  the  freedman  will  be  held  to  be 

at  the  election.  To  prevent  the  colhsion  of  these  ^^<^^^  ^  his  share  of  the  proceeds  of  the  crop 

different  dasses  of  persons,  who  imagmed  their  when  sold.    If  for  wases,  the  Treedman  will  be  en- 

mterests  to  be  opposed,  the  commanding  gen-  titled  to  receive  wagesHrom  the  date  of  his  dischaige, 

eral  thoucht  fit  to  pnbHsh  the  following  docn-  in  addition  to  the  amount  due  him  at  that  date,  as 

niAnfa.  provided  for  by  existing  State  la*s.    By  order  of 

^^^  •  Brevet  Migor-G?neral  B.  C.  BUCHANAN, 

HiAnQUABTsm  Fifth  Mhjtabt  Distsiot,  \  United  States  Army.  Assistant  Commissioner. 

Nsw  OsLSAirs,  La.,  April  14, 1868.     f  Wm.  H.  Btsbuho,  Captain  First  United  States  In- 

To  the  JP^pU  of  Zauisiana  :  ^^^  ^"^^^  AssUtant  A^jutant^Qeneral. 

Whereat,  It  has  been  reported  to  the  commanding  The  election  passed  off  without  any  serious 

general  of  this  military  district  that  evil-disposed  per-  disturbance,  and  resulted  in  the  ratification  of 

•ons,  in  various  parts  of  the  State  of  Louisiana,  are  the  constitution,  by  a  vote  of  61,787  in  its  favor 

prepariM  to  cause  distarbances  and  riots  at  the  polls  ^o  89,076  against  it,  giving  a  mcjority  of  12,661 


fered  with:  tker^^r^,  all  persons,  of  whatsoever  con-  votes  for  Qovemor,  the  ballot  standing  64,941 

dition,  are  hereby  cautioned  and  directed  to  keep  the  for  Yarmouth,  and  88,046  for  Taliaferro,  also  a 

peace  on  that  oc^on,  and  to  avoid  and  <^ooun-  Republican,  out  of  a  full  vote  of  106,537. 

tenance  all  aote  which  may  tend  to  prevent  a  fWl  and  6         avT^^  T^a  ^-  4.^  «,i.«+i.  J«  ♦v.^  r.^i 

accurate  expression  of  the  will  of  the  people  in  the  »ome  doubt  existed  as  to  whether  the  ordi- 

matters  then  to  be  decided  by  their  votes.    The  laws  nance  of  the  Oonstitutional  Oonvention  author- 

mnat  and  shall  be  enforcea.    All  men  entitled  to  ized  the  election  of  the  municipal  officers  of  the 

vote  moat  he  allowed  to  exeroUe  this  privilege,  and  ^jties.     This  question  was  submitted  by  General 

'rh^ntt^^fi?  SSfc^interferonoo  for  the  p«r-  Buchanan  to  the  authorities  of  th^oity  of  New 

poM  of  keeping  order  should  not  arise;  but,  if  it  be-  Orleans,  and  the  judges,   Whittaker  and  Bu- 

comes  necessary,  all  are  notified  that  proper  measures  ohanan,  to  whom  it  was  referred,  gave  opin- 

have  been  taken  for  the  protection  of  each  in  the  ions  directly  opposed  to  each  other.     The  elec- 

fS^S'^ ^J""^  "?^**-.  1?''^*''  t""^^^  ^^*^  tion  in  that  city  was,  however,  held,  and  re- 

the  sheriffs  of  the  8everalj)anshes  are  charged  with  the  *,.    ,    .J;    .^^    ii^..+;««    ^i?  ■»!•«    n^«L««.    ♦t.^ 

preservation  of  fifood  onfer  at  the  polls,  ahd  they  are  «^^^^   in    the    election    of  Mr.   Oonway,    the 

Qotiiled  that  th&  duty  must  be  faithfully  performed  Democratic    candidate    as   Inayor  ;    but  Kr. 

^7  them,  on  penalty  of  such  punishment  as  the  laws  Heath,  the  former  mayor,  reinsed  to  surrender 

ofthe  country  have  provided.    They  are  armed  with  the  office.    General  Buchanan  found  the  means 

ff^'^^^^tViS^rbur^dl^.ffi^  ofindnctogMr.  Heath  to  tranrfer.  the  book. 

secure  a  quiet  election.  w*d  ^teys  of  his  office  to  the  new  mcumbent, 

KOBEBT  C.BUCHANAN, Brevet M^or-General,  which  was  only  done,  however,  by  putting 

United  States  Army,  Commanding.  him  under  arrest  and  placing  him  in  the  cus- 

^ecua  Orders,  No,  79.  ^^  O^,  *^«  «^«^.  ^^  Pf  <'«i,  ^^^TJ*  f /J*? 

HaADQUAi™  Phth  Mhitabt  Distbiot,  )  ^^nto  was  sued  out  by  Mr  Heath  against 

N«w  OiiLiAKs,  AvrU  14, 1868.     \  Mr.  Oonway,  but,  before  the  case  came  to  trial, 

r^^tj^^i  General  Buchanan's  conrse  in  the  matter  re- 

8.  The  attention  of  all  concerned  is  hereby  called  c?i^®d  the  sanction  of  General  Grant,  and  the 

to  the  orden  heretofore  issued  firom  these  headquar-  district  commander   iniormea    the    court    in 

ters,forbiddingthe  carrying  offire-arms,  which  orders  which  the    proceeding    had  been  instituted, 

mtet  be  rigidly  adhered  to.    Until  after  the  coming  that  "  under  the  authority  vested  in  the  brevet 

ni^tings  wiU  be  attended  quietly,  and  without  pa-  tion  laws,  the  result  of  such  a  wnt,  if  favor- 

ndes  or  unnecessary  ceremonies.  able  to  the  relator,  would  practically  amount 

AU  persons  arrested  by  civil  authorities  for  dis-  to  nothing ;  for,  as  he  was  a  military  appointee 

£vJ^^  ^\  *!?®  JP'^^  ""^  for  riotous  and  disor-  ^^  ^^t  a  candidate,  he  has  no  ground  upon 
a«nT conduct  at  other  places  m  the  city,  on  the  days  „t,.  i,  x^  t„„^  vj„  l^r,\rY^  >»     ti^a  T^i>/w»Ao<^inmi 
oftte  election,  wUl  not  be  released  ^tU  after  the  which  to  base  his  cl^.       The  proceedmgs 
wwtion,  or  l^  orders  ftom  these  headquarters.  were,  therefore,  discontmued. 
By  oommand  of  The  registrars  of  the  State  proposed,  after 
Brevet  IWor-General  E.  C.  BUCHANAN.  the  result  of  the  election  was  made  known  by 
«W)iwE  L.  Habtsuvf,  Asst.  Adjt.-Gencral.  military  order,  to  proceed  to  install  the  newly- 
The  following  order  appeared  soon  after  the  elected  officers  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
election:                  •  visions  of  the  ordinance  of  the  Oonstitutional 
Vol.  vm.— 28     a 
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Oonvention  relating  to  that  matter,  bat  were  the  membeTs  of  the  House  orer  irbi^roa  an  lat 

infonned  by  General  Bnohanan  that  no  such  presiding.^    ,  ^  ,   tt  J^^  ^;*^?5?^^;*;« 

course  could  be  pursued  without  his  permis-  Bw^Slieut-CoL,U.8.A.,A«'t8ecCiyilMte. 

sion.    He  furthermore  declared  that  the  offi-  This  was,  however,  disregarded.    On  the 

cers-elect  could  not  enter  upon  their  duties  by  Ist  of  July  a  great  crowd  of  people  gathered 

virtue  of  their  election  until  November,  and  about  the  doors  of  the  Mechanics*  Listitct^, 

that  the  Legislature  should  not  meet  untU  the  where  the  Legislature  sat,  to  demand  the  ad- 

constitution  had  been  accepted  by  the  Federal  mission  of  the  Democratic  members  to  tbej 

Congress.  seats.    The  whole  police  force  of  the  dtj  oi 

On  the  25th  of  June  the  act  of  Congress,  a  regiment  of  artillery  were  stationed  in  tLe 

for  the  admission  of  Southern  States,  became  adjoining  square  to  preserve  order.    Uodertk 

a  law,  and  Louisiana  was  once  more  restored  pressure  of  such  surroundings,  the  committee 

to  her  place  in   the  Union  of  States.     To  to  whom  had  been  referred  the  qnestion  of  ei- 

avoid  any  question  as  to  who  should  exercise  acting  the  test^ath  reported  that  the  aetioc 

the  offices  of  Grovemor  and  Lieutenant-Gov-  of  the  presiding  officers  should  be  sostuneil 

emor  after  the  convening  of  the  Legislature,  but  that  due  respect  for  the  general  command- 

the  district  commander  was  directed  by  Gen-  ing  the  armies  of  the  United  States  indac<d 

eral  Grant  to  remove  the  former  incimibents  them  to  recommend  a  discontinuance  of  the 

by  military  order  and  appoint  the  individuals  test-oath.     It  was  accordingly  discootinaed 

lately  elected  to  those  positions  as  their  sue-  the  Democratic  members  took  their  seats,  and 

cessors.    This  was  accordingly  done  on  the  the  crowd  outside  quietly  disp^-sed.   A  com- 

27th  of  June,  and  on  the  29th  the  Legislatore  mittee  on  elections  was  appointed  in  eacb 

assembled  at  New  Orleans  in  pursuance  of  branch  of  the  Legislature,  and  several  seals 

notice  given  to  the  members  who  had  been  were  contested  in  the  course  of  the  session, 

elected   by  the   commanding   generaL     The  The  first  acts  of  the  Assembly  after  it  vas 

Senate  was  composed  of  20  Republicans  and  duly  organized  were  the  adoption  of  the  amend- 

16  Democrats,  and  in  the  House  of  Represent-  ment  to  the  Federal  Constitution,  known  as 

atives  there  were  56  Republicans  to  45  Demo-  article  14,  and  the  choice  of  Senators  to  the 

crats.  Congress  of  the  United  States.    The  Senator 

Before  the  meeting  of  the  Legislature,  Gen-  elected  were  Wm.  P.  Kellogg  and  John  S. 

eral  Buchanan  had  applied  to  General  Grant  Harris.    On  the  13th  of  July  Heniy  C.  Wa^ 

to  know  whether  the  members  of  that  body  mouth  was  inaugurated  Governor  of  the  State 

would  be  required  to  take  any  other  oath  than  in  due  form.    He  t^en  inomediately  appnsed 

that  prescribed  in  the  constitution.    The  com-  General  Buchanan  of  the  ratLficataon  of  the 

mander-in-chief  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  no  fourteenth  amendment,  and  that  officer  at  o&ce 

other  oath  should  be  required,  and  his  decision  issued  the  following  order,  turning  the  adniin- 

was  announced  to  the  Assembly  when  it  met  istration  of  civil  s^iurs  over  to  Sie  dulj-con- 

for  organization.    The  Lieutenant-Governor  of  stituted  authorities : 

the  State,  Oscar  J.  Dunn,  who  was  a  colored  ^^^  ^^^.^  ^^  ^5^ 

man,  nevertheless  annoim^d  m  the   Senate  h^q^a^,  Fi^h  MiLrrART  Disnucr,  1 

that  none  could  be  regarded  as  qualified  Sen-  Njj^  Obliaks,  La.,  July  18, 1865.    i 

ators  without  taking  the  test-oath  prescribed  [Eztraot.] 

by  the  act  of  Congress  of  1862,  and  a  similar  2.  The  commanding  geneni  having  bMQoffici«ll.! 

decision  was  given  by  the  temporary  chairman  notified  of  the  ratification  of  the  14th  utioie  oi 

in  the  House  of  Representatives,  also  a  colored  fmendment  to  the  Constitution  of  tiie  United  Stat-Sj 

man.     This  decision  excludedL  nearly  aU  the  Jl^^.^P?^'™  of  the  State  of  I^ummm,  on  i^ 

u^ou.      xuw   u.c:vio«vu  va^xuuvu.  uvcuaj   uu.  wto  9th  met. ,  it  beoomos  hi*  duty ,  tuider  the  act  of  1.^ 

Democratic  members.     Un  the  second  day  of  gress  which  became  a  law  June  25,  1868,  and  tae 

the  session  the  names  of  none  of  the  members  orders  of  the  General  of  the  Army,  to  annouoce  to 

were  called  except  such  as  had  taken  the  test-  the  people  of  the  State,  and  to  the  troops  iindcrlia 

oath.    The  same  day  the  following  communi-  ^^^J^o^  *i**  ***^  projision«  of  th®  w««^;^ 

^^x.  „  , „ . -I  :                         °  acts  of  Congress  cease  to  operate  in  Louisians  noB 

cation  was  received :  thj^  jato.    MUitaiy  authority  will  no  loMer  be  cxex- 

HEADQiTAirrEES  FiFTH  MiLiTABT  DisTBiOT, )  cised  Under  the  reconstruction  acts  in  swd  State,  jni 

New  Oblians,  La.,  Jum  80, 1868.    J  all  officers  comraandm^  posts  or  detachments  sn^j- 

m^  rk     r    Tk          r*    ^ -J  ^ /rl— ruB        n-  bidden  to  mterferc  m  CI vu  aflRdrs,  unless  Upon  »  pp'^ 

Too,  J^  J^n^  Lteulenofi^Govmu^    Qfflcer  B^  ^^  application  by  the  civU  authorities  toff^*^i^ 

^ifigof  ths  Senate  of  tU  State  of  Loutiafui:  ^^^  ^^^  Instructions  duly  wceiv^  fitwi  ibe 

,.S^:  J  am  directed  by  the  general  commanding  this  ^^JSanding  general  of  the  dirtrict.     Militaiy  l«w 

distnct  to  fteush  you  with  a  copy  of  the  followmg  ^^  longeTSSsts,  the  civil  law  is  supreme, 

telemm  just  received  from  General  Grant :  AU  civil  offioere,  now  actmir  under  authority  of 

1  have  no  orders  at  present  to  rive,  but  I  repeat  appointments  from  these  headquarters,  wiU  at  once 

to  you  as  heretofore,  that  the  members  of  the  Lorn-  t^bsfer  their  offices,  with  the  reconis  fund*,  ^ 

siaua  Wslature  are  only  required  to  take  the  oath  property  pertaining  thereto,  to  their  successors  *bo 

prescnbed  by  the  constitution,  and  are  not  required  ^y%  i^^  declarid   duly  elected,  and  who  hi« 

to  take  the  test-oath  prescribed  m  the  reconstructiou  qualifled  under  the  kws  of  the  State.    All  other  rw- 

acte.    Generals  Meade  and  Canby  are  actmg  on  this  5,^5  properly  belonring  to  the  State  will  be  tiaitf- 

view  of  the  case.                                                       ,  ferrea  to  the  proper  Stf^  officers 

"  U.  S.  GRANT,  Genera],  U.  S.  A."  The  comman^  general  caimot  sever  the  rela- 

General  Buchanan  directs  that  the  oath  prescribed  tions  heretofore  esistin^  between  the  State  and  him- 

by  the  constitution,  and  no  other,  wiU  be  required  of  self,  without  congratulatmg  the  people  upon  aa  eveul 
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which  faOy  restores  Lotu»iaiia  to  her  former  position  ments  pertaining  to  its  fimctions.      K'o  snb- 

wnong  the  other  States  of  the  Union,  and  to  all  her  ordinate  can  be  appointed  who  is  disqualified 

t^"^I  *^^?Xe  Ute  d^ctiou,  ahowta.  &'  holding  office  mider  the  fourteenth  amend- 

the  Boftenmg  influences  of  mutual  forbearance.  Should  ment.     Of  the  nve  commissioners  appomted 

such  forbearance  animate  the  councils  of  the  State,  the  by  Governor  Warmonth,  three  are  negroes.   A 

ere  of  kind  feeling  will  return,  and  the  highest  pros-  stibject  which  occupied  considerable  attention 

P«5P^A0^«P«<>r^r^^«{f*^«^\,        .,         ^  in  the  Assembly  was  embodied  in  what  was 

That  this  may  be  the  result  under  the  guidance  of  ^«n^  j   v^  :*«  ^JL^r.^^^«   u  »•.  ««*  *«  «v«^4.<^r.^  oil 

a  raerdful  Pi^videnoe,  is  his  devout  Sad  earnest  <^^^  ^J  its  supporters,  "an  act  to  protect  aU 

prayer.    May  her  restoration  to  the  benefits  of  our  persons  m  their  civil  and  pubho  rights,"  and 

Deloved  Union  mark  the  commencement  of  a  new  by  its  opposers,  "the  social  equality  bill."    It 

ere  of  prosperity  imd  happiness  for  her  people.  •  ♦  provided  that  "  all  persons,  without  regard  to 

\ZT^^^i^^^^^°iS^^oi  '•'^oolor,  or  rrevious^ndition^^sh^^e^^^^ 

Brig.-Gene«a  O.  A,  A  A  A.  G.  ^^^  "^^^s  and  privileges  m  their  travelbng, 

Q        -      _        ^,     _ ,,     .                  -  and  being  entertained  upon  any  conveyance 

Some  days  later  the  foUowmg  appeared :  ^f  ^  pul^lic  character,  or  place  of  pubKc  resort, 

Gmerdl  Orden^  No.  1.  or  any  place  of  business  where  a  license  is  re- 

HxADQUAiETEBs  DxPABmorT  LouisiAHA, )  quircd  m  this  State."    It  also  prohibited  any 

Nxw  Oblxaks,  La.,  Augtut  4, 1868.     )  owner  of  a  vessel  to  refuse  accommodation, 

1.  In  obedience  to  paragraph  8,  of  General  Orders  or  make  any  distinction,  "  on  account  of  race 
No.  65.  Headquarters  of  the  Army,  Adjutant  Gen-  or  color,"  and  attached  a  penalty  of  not  less 

nl'3  «f?2!'T?^?^!?f?''''  ^L!^'  2?S!;.j£f  «?l?;  than  $K)0   for  every  violation  of  the  law. 

mandof  the  Fifth  MjutaryDiatnot— to  consist  of  the  «,,.    i^i,  _„„«^j  v^*i;  tt^««««   ^^a  ^^^  ^^*^^«j\ 

State  of  Texa»-is  transferred  to  Brevet  Migor-Gen-  Thi8j)iU  passed  both  Houses,  and  was  vetoed 

erel  J.  J.  Beynolds,  commanding  the  District  of  by  the  Governor  m  the  early  part  of  the  ses- 

Texu.  sion,  and,  at  a  later  period,  was  introduced 

The  records  pertaining  to  the  District  of  Texas  a^ain   with    slight  variation,   and   met  with 

mh  MiS^dS^SI        ^^^^^**^"  ^^  ^^  ^^'^  precisely  the  s^e  fate.    An  act  was  passed 

2.  PureuiS  to  paragraph  4,  of  the  above-mention-  allowing  the  organization  of  a  militia,  to  be 
ed  order,  the  States  of  Louisiana  and  Arkansas  are  paid  the  regular  army  wages  and  allowances 
oTj^anized  into  the  Department  of  Louisiana,  head-  m  case  it  is  called  into  actual  service,  but  a 

"^""^  ?  S?T«?r^TJ- V           ^^  f^^     ^  ^ill  to  organize  the  militia  of  the  State  into 

The  8ub-Distnot  of  Arkansas,  until  further  orders,  x^^  ^«„i.;„«^„x„  ^4>  */.«  ^/^/*;mAnfa  Ao/»>t  nnAe,^ 

will  be  known  as  the  District  o}  Arkansas,  and  wi3  ^J^^  contmgents  of  ten  regiments  each,  under 

be  commanded  by  the  senior  officer  serving  therein,  the  command  of  the  Governor,  lauea  to  ocome 

lieadqnaiters  at  ]!iittle  Bock.  a  law. 

The  eommanding  officer  of  the  District  of  Arkan-  An  elaborate  measure  for  organizing  a  sys- 

jMwUl  immediirt^y  ?.^i^*  "^^l^^^  ""^  tem  of  schools  for  the  State,  which  was  pre- 

aX^tS  ^X^l  ^  ilTSiS^'^:  pared  by  Mr.  Thomas  W.  Opnway,  did  not\e- 

mediately  report  lo  the  chiefs  of  staff  of  the  Depart-  come  a  law,  but  is  interesting  as  showing  the 

loent  of  Louisiana  the  amount  and  condition  or  the  disposition  which  existed  to  introduce  certain 

Bapolies  on  hand.                          ,.,    tv.  ^.^     ,  new  features  into  enactments  designed  to  pro- 

Army  B^ationsi,  will  hereafter  be  made  to  head-  of  the  bill  declared  that  the  schools  should  be 

qoarten  Department  of  Louisiana.  open  to  all  children  between  the  ages  of  six 

By  command  of  Bvt.  Maj.-Gen.  B.  C.  BUCHANAN,  and  twenty-one,  **  without  distinction  of  race, 

f  Ho«.  H.  Nbili.,  a.  a  a.  G.  color,  or  previous  condition ;"  and  a  subsequent 

The  sessions  of  the  Legislature  continued  clause  made  the  attendance  of  all  children 

from  day  to  day  until  the  20th  of  October,  from  eight  to  fourteen  years  of  age,  without 

and  a  great  variety  of  laws  were  enacted,  many  fixed  employment,  compulsory  for  six  months 

of  which^  had  in  view  iJie  restoration  of  the  in  the  year,  at  the  expense  of  the  parents,  if 

f^golar  working  of  civil  government.    An  at-  able  to  bear  it,  otherwise  at  the  expense  of  the 

tempt  was  made  to  establish  a  constabulary  school-fond.    There  was  to  be  a  Board  of  Edu- 

sjstem  throughout  the  State.     This  did  not  cation,  consisting  of  the  Lieutenant-Governor 

proceed,  but  a  bill  was  passed  authorizing  the  and  six  persons  appointed  by  the  Governor  and 

Governor  to  appoint  a  board  of  five  police  confirmed  by  the  Senate.    The  State  Superin- 

commissioiiers  for  the  city  and  parish  of  New  tendent  was  to  be  elected  by  a  popular  vote. 

Orleans,  Jefferson  City,  and  the  parish  of  St.  Much  opposition  to  this  measure  was  expressed 

Bernard,  with  full  powers  to  appoint  and  re-  in  the  public  prints  and  elsewhere,  chiefly  on 

move  the  police  force  of  the  city.    The  meas-  account  of  the  provision  making  the  same 

are  was  called  the  Metropolitan  Police  Bill,  schools  free  to  black  and  white  alike,  and  that 

a&d  authorized  the  Board  of  Commissioners  to  compelling  attendance.    In  a  minority  report 

require  aid  from  citizens  and  the  militia,  and  in  the  Senate  on  the  subject  of  appointing 

^appoint  special  policemen  at  pleasure.    It  school  directors  for  the  city  of  New  Orleans, 

also  has  power  to  estimate  the  sums  required  Mr.  A.  B.  Bacon   used   the  following   lan- 

for  carrying  out  this  law,  and  to  assess  them  guage : 

npott  the  varioua  municipal  oorporationa  witii-  ^y^^  undersigned  would  further  say  that,  though 

m  the  district ;  to  lease  and  purchase  property  they  [the  schools  of  New  Orleans!  are  organized  with 

necessary  for  its  purposes,  and  to  pass  enact-  separate  schools  for  white  and  black,  this  does  noii 
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prevent  them  £rom  beizig  fully  attended  by  both,  for  any  of  the  caiues  stated  in  the  flnt  pangxaph  c€ 

tfa^t  the  utmost  cheerfulness  prevsdls  in  the  schools  artide  ninetynune  of  the  eonstitutum  ofthia  8tate. 
for  the  latter  as  well  as  the  former,  and  that  they  are        And  I  do  further  solemnly  swear  (or  afllim,  as  ikt 

crowded  to  the  extent  of  the  means  afforded  for  their  case  may  be)  that  I  did  not  hold  any  oiBoa,  cinl  or 


accommodation,  which  can  and  will  be  greatly  in-  military,  for  one  year  or  more,  under  the 

creased  by  the  cheerfhl  action  of  the  authorities  and  styled  ^^The  Confedetate  Statea  of  Am^,>.„,     .». 

people  of  the  city  as  soon  as  it  is  ascertained  that  I  never  registered  as  an  enen^  of  the  Uxuted  &tai;e$ ; 

they  are  to  have  the  direction  of  their  own  children,  that  I  never  acted  as  leader  oi  guerrilla  bands  dsriB; 

ana  that  the  management  of  Uieir  education  is  to  re-  the  late  rebellion;  that  I  never  in  the  advocacy  ef 

main  without  intenerence  from  the  State.  treason  wrote  or  published  newspaper  mxHclmi,  v 

The  undersigned  would  remind  the  Senate  that  it  preached  sennons  during  the  late  rebeUion ;  that  I 

is  the  duty  of  the  State  to  attract  its  children  to  the  never  voted  for  and  siguM.  an  ordinanoe  of  aaeeaacTi 

school  and  not  to  daive  them  firom  it.    Our  political  in  any  State. 

safety  depends  on  the  education  of  our  children,  of  The  last  paragraph  of  the  above  aiSLdavit  shall  be 

all  complexions  and  conditions  in  life,  and  any  plan  disj^ensed  with,  where  the  person  ^plving  for  regb- 

or  system  which  is  calculated  to  cause  the  i)oorer  traUon  shall  produce  and  exhibit  to  th«  re<patrBr  or 

whites,  who  cannot  afford  to  pay  for  the  education  of  supeivisor  the  certificate  of  the  Secrataiy  of  Staae, 

their  cnildren,  to  avoid  the  sdiools,  cannot  fiul  to  in-  showing  that  he  has  relieved  himself  from  the  dia- 

jure  the  State  and  to  injure  those  for  whom  so  vital  a  bility  contained  in  the  clauses  of  said  affidavit.  V-j 

chuige  is  made,  as  well  as  others.  voluntarily  writing  and  signing  a  certificate  aetdag 

As  tibie  colored  children  have  now  as  good  schools  forth  that  he  aoiknowled^  the  late  rebellion  to  have 

as  the  whites,  and  as  those  attending  them  are  satis-  been  mondlv  and  politically  wrong,  and  thai  he  re- 

fied  therewitn,  and  as  this  is  true  also  of  the  great  grets  any  aid  and  comfort  he  may  have  given  h,  aod 

mass  of  the  adult  colored  population^  the  only  excep-  showing  that  such  certificate  has  been  filod  in  xJat 

tions  bdng  those  {Mlitically  ambitious,  the  under-  offloe  or  the  Seoretaiy  of  State,  and  been  pafaliabedia 

signed  trusts  you  will  agree  with  him,  so  far  as  this  the  ofS,cial  journal,  as  is  reauired  by  arade  ninetr- 

bm  is  concerned,  in  letting  well  enough  alone.  nine  of  the  Constitution,  ana  the  act  of  this  G«ii«ni 

Assembly,  prescribing  the  reauisite  forma  of  sub 

The  financial  condition  of  the  city  of  New  certificate,  and  the  rc^istiy  and  publication  themi, 

Orleans  demanded  considerable  attention  in  and,  if  the  nar^y  applying  for  registration  has  lositir 

the  Assembly,  and  several  measures  were  in-  ^Tt^^..wlA^^                          %^  ^-B 

trodnoed  intended  to  enable  the  city  to  collect  S^oUo^afflch?^^         subscribe  mlieathereot 

its  back  taxes  and  to  redeem  its  notes,  which       I, ^  do  solemnly  swear  (or  affiim,  aa  the  om 

had  been  issned  to  a  large  amount,  and  were  may  be)  that  I  have  voluntarily  written  and  signed 

fast  becoming  depreciated  in  value.     A  bill  a  ^itiflcate  Betting  forth  that  I  acknowledge  ththxt 

Mifhnri7\r\{T  iT  Inan  f»f  tR  000  000  fn  hA  nflim-  ^ehellion  to  have  been  morally  and  poIiticaUy  wron*r, 

authonzmg  a  loan  oi  5\wu, wu  to  De  nego-  ^^^  ^y^^  j  ^     ^        ^^  ^^  comfort  I  i^v  hiive 

tiated  by  the  city  passed  both  Houses,  but  was  ^ven  it,  and  that  I  have  caused  such  oerlaflcate  to  b« 

returned  by  the  Governor  without  his  signa-  lied  in  the  office  of  the  Secretaiy  of  State,  and  that  it 

tnre,  and,  though  passed  by  a  two-thirds  vote  has  been  published  in  the  officaal  jourifcai,  acoaixiim 

in  the  House  of  Representatives,  failed  hi  the  ^^^  requiremente  of  artide  ninety-nme  of  the  coi:- 

Q       .  stitution,  and  according  to  the  fonns  required  bv  this 

oenate.                                  .   ,     ,           _^          «  General  Assembly,  and  that  I  have  either  loetf  or  mw- 

A  measure  which  occupied  a  large  share  of  laid  the  certificate  of  the  Secretary  of  Stata  ahoviiu 


attention  was  an  act  of  registration  which  the  above  facts. 

should  allow  to  all  citizens  the  opportunity  of  ^  That  taking  and  subscribing  the  affidavits  required 

making  the  recantation  permittei  by  section  ?^,*^,E^^,^^^^C?S,^^S;^ 

99  of  the  constitution.     Several  bills  which  dence  showing  thatUe  party  applying  forreffiatiatieB 

were  introduced  did  not  find  favor  with  the  is  not  entitled  to  register,  and  they  ahiS  have  * 

majority  of  the  members,  but  a  measure  finally  ijght  to  examine  under  oath,  to  be  administered  br 

p^ssed  on  the  Tth  of  September  providing  for  "^emselves  or  <^er  competent  authority^nywitne» 

Le    appointment    of    fhree    regUtrars,  >d  J^S  JSS  JM^^r^m*^^^^ 

making  all  necessary  regulations  concemmg  the  party  so  applying  is  entitied  to  legiater,  subjes 

the  appointment  of  supervisors  and  the  per-  to  appeal  to  the  £oard  of  Segistration,  wluck  Bosni 

formance  of  their  various  duties.    The  section  ^^^  ^^®  power  to  hear  and  determine  such  $d- 

of  this  act  which  relates  to  the  qualifications    ^^l'^.  if  «„„  ^^^^^    ^^i  •      *    -^       ,  .     . 

required  of  those  who  apply  to  be  repetered  JSdlJyJd'^flC ??•'&!««  ^SSLdT.h: 
consists  of  the  following  series  of  oaths,  one  second  clause  of  the  aforesaid  affidavit  under  the  pro- 
of which  each  applicant  must  be  prepared  to  ▼iso  to  article  ninety-nine  of  the  oonatitation,  be 
subscribe  *  ^^^^^  ^  required  to  take  and  subscribe  the  foUowin^ 

affidavit : 

Sbo.  5.  Be  it  further  e7iaeted,  etc.,  That  said  Board        I, ,  do  solemnly  swear  (or  affirm,  aa  the  caM 

of  Begistration  or  the  supervisors  so  appointed  by  may  be)  that  prior  to  the  1st  of  January,  IdfiS.  1 
them  as  aforesaid^  for  each  parish,  shall  require  every  favored  the  execution  of  the  laws  of  the  United  States 
person,  before  he  is  registered  as  a  voter,  to  take  and  popularly  known  as  the  reconstruction  acts  of  Con- 
subscribe  any  of  the  tbllowing  affidavits  as  the  case  gress,  and  openly  and  actively  assisted  the  loyal  men 
may  require,  and  any  member  of  said  Board  of  Begis-  of  the  State  m  their  efforts  to  restore  LouiaiaQa  to  her 
tration  or  any  supervisor  is  hereby  authorized  to  ad-  position  in  the  Union, 
minister  said  oaths :  Any  person  who  shall  swear  fidsely  to  any  of  the 

I, ,  do  solemnly  swear  (or  affirm,  as  the  case  foregoing  affidavits,  or  any  clause  thereof  shall  be 

may  be)  that  1  am  twenty-one  years  of  age,  was  bom  deemed  guilty  of  peijury,  and,  on  conviction  thereoC 

(or  naturalized,  as  the  case  may  be)  in  the  United  shall  be  punished  as  prescribed  by  law. 

States,  and  am  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  thereof,  and  Br<mded,  That  it  snail  be  competent  for  the  Board 

have  been  a  resident  of  the  State  of  Louisiana  since  of  Begistr&tion  to  propound  to  applicanta  for  re^i^ 

the  —  day  of ,  and  a  resident  of  this  parish  since  tration  such  questions  as  they  may  deem  proper,  to 

(he  —  day  of ,  and  that  I  am  not  disfranchised  be  answered  under  path,  as  to  the  time  and  manner 
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in  which  they  Hkvored  the  exeoation  of  said  recon-  ment  of  the  Constitution ;  for  the  nomination 
fitraotioD  a^,  and  wndewd  the  open  wid  aotiire  ^f  candidates  for  Congress,  and  for  the  purpose 
assistance  above  referred  to,  and  that  no  acts  shAll  be  ^f  «^«o„u5„„  *««.«*i,it  ;«♦!,«  s«4.«-««+/^4y  ♦I*** 
deemed  sueh  aisUtanoe  or  such  favor  to  said  reoon-  jf  consulting  together  in  the  interests  of  the 
rtraction  acts  except  an  open  advocacy  of  or  voting  Democratic  party  in  the  approaching  cam- 
for  the  CoDstitiitional  Convention.  paign."  The  Convention  met  accordingly  on 
The  chairman  of  the  Board  of  Registration,  tl^o  8(M;h  of  September,  and  continued  in  ses- 
appointed  by  Governor  Warmoutii,  was  William  sion  the  greater  part  of  three  days.  The  Com- 
Baker,  who  had  formerly  caosed  much  dissatis-  mittee  on  Resolutions  at  first  made  a  connected 
faction  to  the  citizens  of  New  Orleans  in  the  report  "  on  the  state  of  the  country^ ^'  in  which 
oflSce  of  Street  Commissioner.  Mr.  Baker  is-  they  arrugn  the  reconstruction  policy  of  Con- 
sued  instructions  to  the  supervisors  of  reg^tra-  gress  as  founded  on  proscription.  Of  the  con- 
tion,  giving  his  interpretation  of  the  oaths  pre-  oition  of  things  in  their  own  State,  they  say : 

scribed  by  the  acts  of  September  7th,  and  direct-  Onr  present  State  government  presente  a  spectacle 

mg  the  ofnoers  to  refuse  to  register  any  person  calculated  to  excite  no  other  feefinga  than  those  of 

concerning  whom  tliey  had  any  doubt.     With  shame  and  disgust.    The  ascendency  of  the  negroes 

regard  to  the  third  form  of  oath  given  above,  f*  the  ballot-box  has  enabled  them  to  dect  the  Lieu- 

hfifiAid*  tenant-Governor  and  about  one-half  of  the  Lefflslature 

ue  saia ,  ^f  thea  own  race,  and  a  large  number  of  reduess  and 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  only  way^  in  unprindpled  adventurers  from  other  States,  who  have 

whidi  any  person  could  have  aided  reconstruction  no  nome  or  interest  here,  and  are  entire  strangers  to 

prior  to  January  1, 1868,  was,  by  fkvoring  and  voting  our  laws,  manners,  and  cuatoms.    These  two  dasses 

ftff  a  convention  to  revise  the  ooniftitution  of  the  State,  have  obtained  the  abeolute  control  of  the  State  gov- 

at  the  election  held  on  September  27,  and  28, 1867.  emment  in  all  its  departments,  and  have  inaugunted 

human 


been  reoonstruoted  than  is  Mississippi  at  the  present  These  men  seem  to  labor  for  but  two  objects,  to 

time.  perpetuate  their  own  power,  and  to  devise  new  and 

mi  •    •  X          A.  J.'         i>  XL     1                    •      X  idtherto  imheard-of  schemes  forplundering  the  State. 

Ihis  mterpretation  of  the  law  gave  nse  to  They  have  created  about  two  hundred  new  offices, 

much  complaint  respecting  the  manner  in  which  with  enormous  salaries,  and  have  increased  and,  in 

the  registration  was  to  be  conducted  for  the  uioet  instances,  doubled  the  salaries  of  the  old  ones. 

-  *^-^  -  ^'^•~  —-«-•—--  i---'-t--'— ^  ^jj^  public  debt  is 

the  public  credit  la 

♦•       ^^1.    T»       J    ifn     •  X  ml.'  'J.      V — t — J  w/the  people  to  sup- 

uon  01  tne  Doera  oi  JKegistrars.     inis  commit-  port  the  enormous  taxation  lened  upon  them^  by  men 

tee  reported  nnfayorably  to  the  views  taken  who  pav  no  portion  of  it,  constantly  diminishing. 

by  Mr.  Baker  of  the  restriction  to  be  placed  Nor  ia  this  all.   Thewhitepeopleof  the  State,  smart- 


and  dntiea  of  the  Board  of  Registration  and  are  in  the  same  proportion  impoverished  and  ruined, 

supervisors  thereof  for  the  registration  of  the  u«  becoming  hourly  more  restleBs,  discontented,  and 

qualified  voters  of  the  State."    A  kw  was  ac-  i^opdess  of  the  future, 

cordin^y  passed,  giving  the  registrars  much  Tlie  resolutions  afterward  adopted  by  the 
less  discretion  with  regard  to  their  duties  than  convention  were  the  following : 
they  had  been  inclined  to  take.  Besohed,  That  the  Democracy  of  Louisiana,  assem- 
The  Governor  saw  fit,  on  the  19th  of  Septem-  bled  in  convention  for  the  first  time  dnce  the  a<i|jouzn- 
ber,  to  issue  a  proclamation  notifying  the  quali-  ment  of  the  National  Democratic  Convention,  indorse 
fied  voters  of  toe  State  that  there  would  be  an  '^^P^^™  **(  principles  adopted  ^thi^  body,  and 
election  on  the  8d  of  November  for  the  choice  P±,»SirtL^rf^^ 
w  electors  to  vote  for  the  next  President  and  vention,  of  Horatio  Seymour,  for  Preddent.  and  Frank 
Vice-President  of  the  United  States,  and  for  P.  Bhdr,  for  Yice-Preaident,  have  already  received 
Representatives  in  Congress  of  the  State  of  the  warm  approvd  of  the  Demooraoy  of  Lomsiana; 
Louisiana,  and  commanding  aU  supervisors  of  ^7^  recognize  in  tiiem  men  worthy  to  be  the 
*i««*:r^^  i»tt^*wiiiuAWA«xj*e  «"  D«|^«*T»ov»o  V*  Btandard-bearera  of  constitutiond  hberty  m  this  its 
elections,  and  other  officers  therem  concerned,  y^^^  ^f  extreme  peril,  and  we  pledge  them  our  con- 
to  hold  the  election  for  those  purposes ;  *^  said  tinned,  earnest,  and  untiring  support, 
dection  to  be  conducted  and  returns  thereof  Beaoked^  That  we  heartily  ana  entirely  indorse  the 


wes  maae  ana  proviaeo.  ines,  wishes,  and  purposes  of  the  people  of  the  South. 

The  Democrats  of  Louisiana  prepared  to  en-  That,  while  we  are  urged  by  every  consideration  of 

ter  with  spirit  into  the  political  contest  of  the  materid  and  politiod  interest  to  desire  a  ftdl  and 

the  country.     Their  State  Central  Committee  ^^.  ^^  ^uty  U>  support  th?  Constitution,  to  obey 

called  a  convention,  to  meet  at  New  Orleans  on  the  laws  passed  in  conformity  with  it,  and  to  main- 

the  80th  of  September,  "  for  the  purpose  of  tain  the  union  in  its  integrity. 

Ming  vacancies  upon  the  Democratic  electoral  Betolved,  That  we  rewgnije  the  aboUtton  of  slavery 

tidrS  ffti.  Ai/i^f^M  A«4i  «u^^.«A<.  <if  !«»«/»   ^r^A  M  «u  acoomphsheq  fact,  and  that  it  is  not  our  interest 

ftl  lis  f  ,  *S"  and  alternates  at  large,  and  ^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  {^    That  we  believe  that  the 

lOr  district  electors  and  alternates  who  may  be  interesto  of  the  two  races  in  the  South  are  inseparably 

found  indigible  under  the  Fourteenth  Amend-  connected,  and  we  pledge  ourselves  to  protect  and  de- 
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fend  the  colored  people  of  this  State  in  the  Aill  and  meascms  no  matter  how  desperate  thai  their  ImAsn 

free  .exerciae  of  all  their  legal  lights.  maj  adopt.     It  has  now  tranapired  thml  the  nob 

Be9olv€d,  That  we  look  with  indignation  and  alarm  which  threatened  the  Legialature  some  week»  Eiace 

upon  the   attenipta  now  beinf  imtde  by  the   Be-  were  only  prevented  from  enacting  it  on  the  80th  of 

publican  party  of  this  State  to  deny  the  white  people  July,  1866,  by  the  presence  of  United  States  troops, 

of  the  State  a  fair  reffistration  and  a  fair  election ;  that  It  was  a  deliberate  determination  of  this  ■ecre:  or- 

this  party  ought,  at  least  to  be  satisfied  with  the  die-  ganization  to  assassinate  the  laeuteiiJUit-Govsrs'.'r 

francnisements  contained  in  the  present  constitution ;  and  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Bepreeentetiyee,  for  lisr- 

that  we  have  an  unquestionable  right  to  demand,  ing  dedded  questions,  prelimmaiy  to  the  <vgazii&- 

and  we  do  demand,  that  all  who  are  entitled  to  it  shall  tion  of  the  General  Assembly,  in  a  *"*""—■  nbwaiKi 

be  registered,  and  that  an  oppoitunity  shall  be  af-  to  them.    There  are  militaxy  oiganiaatians  on  Uk<  \l. 

forded  to  those  thus  registered  to  cast  their  votes  in  this  city  under  the  auspices  of  thift  secret  orgskusi- 

November  next ;  and  tlut,  if  we  are  deprived  of  these  tion.    They  drill  openly  in  our  streets  at  night,  or  L 

clear  and  unquestionable  rights,  the  responsLbility  for  halls,  easily  to  be  seen. 

the  conseouence  that  may  follow  so  glaring  an  out-  In  short,  I  fully  believe  that  there  is  meditated  % 

lege  must  rail  upon  those  who  thus  vioute  and  trample  bloodv  revolution,  certainly  the  fruit  of  whidi  voali 

upon  the  laws  they  themselves  have  enacted.  be  a  long-continued  if  not  hopeless  ooofiiakin  acii 

T      ..       ;>.             •     ;>          J.J.          i*         ..  disaster  and  ruin  to  the  State.    The  presence  of  th>: 

In   the    disorganized    condition   of  society  United  States  troops,  in  my  ludgmeirt,  is  neeessarv 

which    accompanied    the    violent    transition  to  prevent  this.    The  oigamu^on  of  militis  is  &*' 

through  which  the  State  of  Louisiana  was  pass-  "^^17  questionable  expediency,  inasmuch  as  it 


ing  in  her  political  affairs,  intense  partisan  feel-  ^v  ^2?  **^®  preaent  excited  st^  of  ndnd,  one  poli::- 

ing  in  the  more  lawless  elements  o^f  society  led  ^.SSloTe??  ?^l 

in  several  instances  to  scenes  or  violence  and  respectftilly  reauest  your  ExceUenoy  to  pot  two  tt^n- 

bloodshed.     About  the  middle  of  July,  the  ments  of  cavaliT^  a  reffiment  of  infiuitiy,  together 

Governor  received  from  Franklin  and  other  ^^  *  batteiy  of  artillery,  under  the  oommand  of 

northern  parishes  information  of  nnmerons  as-  ??f^*  competent  office,  with  orders  to  eo(^>era£e  wUfi 

.«<.«{»  «4.;^!..  ««j  «„4.«-»^«-  ««  *iL   •*"*"^*/'**' "^  me  mrepressmg  disorder  and  violence,  anestu^cniB- 

sassmations  and  outrages  in  that  quarter,  ac-  inais,  and  protiwsting  the  oiBcers  of  tlie  lawintiTinc 

companied  by  a  petition  for  relief  and  protec-  them ;  the  breaking  up  of  all  secret  ptditiealoiguitt- 

tion  for  life  and  property.    The  Governor  sab-  tions  and  a  few  examples  of  condign  puniahmeitt  o:' 

mitted  the  various  docoments  which  he  had  offepd««  ^iU  secure  peace  in  the  State  as  soon  as  ths 

received,  to  the  Legislature,  with  a  recommen-  ^^^^  attending  the  present  campaign  is  ov«. 

dation  that  a  call  be  made  upon  the  Federal  These  statements  were  at  onee  attacked,  not 

Gk)vemment  for  military  aid  to  suppress  the  only  by  newspapers,  but  by  members  of  the 

disorders  in  the  north.    A  joint  resolution  was  Le^slatnre,  and  characterized  as  calmnnies  and 

accordingly  adopted,  asking  that  the  military  slanders.    The  Kew  Orleans  TifiMt  said : 

forces  of  the  United  States  be  employed  in  aid  It  is  true  that  disturbanoee  have  taken  place  in  one 

of  the  civil  authorities  of  the  State  to  preserve  or  two  of  the  interior  parishes,  bat  snoh  a  fiici  is  t>x 

order  and  punish  the  parties  guilty  of  the  re-  S>  means  surprising,  for  m  staid  communities  of  tie 

ported  outrages,  it  b^ingaUeJel  that  the^^^^^  SSS'rjS'^ 'rvXo'TwSK^eniiS.;?  t* 

were  powerless  to  execute  the  laws  in  the  dis-  people,  disturbances  quite  as  violent,  and  quite  aa 

turbed   localities.    This  resolution,  however,  bloody,  have  occurred, 

ignored  the  authority  of  the  President,  and  ad-  The  story  of  the  one  hundred  and  fifty  murders 

dressed  its  oaU  to  General  Grant,  and  on  that  T**^  •  T""**"  ""^  *l^^'"  *  T^  ^?*  ^^ 

.wm^r,^A  -r«-  ^^4....^   v-  *v^  n^JI u  I  tion,  which  no  man  holding  a  high  official  poeitinD 

ground  was  vetoed  by  the  Governor;    but  a  ^hoiJld  have  vouched  forwithoSi  being  iteht.1 

new  resolution  with  the  proper  amendments  with  abundant  proofs.    We  are  in  constant  comniD- 

was  immediately  passed,  and  received  the  sane-  nioation  with  au  portions  of  the  State,  and  have  co 

tion  of  the  Governor.    This  was  sent  to  Wash-  JoMtJ^on  ip  pronounchig  the  story  entiidy  ub- 

mgton  by  a  messenger,  together  with  a  letter  ^r^e^1iJ^tS^\!:^SJ  S^^ei^l??^!^ 

from  Governor  Warmouth,  dated  August  1st,  the  names  of  the  murdered  parties,   with  pZxl 

detailing  the  alleged  state  of  affairs  in  the  north-  dates,  and  other  facts  concerning  thehr  untimely  tak- 

em  parishes.    In  this  letter  the  Governor  says:  Ing-off*    On  behalf  of  our  slandered  and  (^pressed 

•n 41.        V    *  •«* i.«       Tr     -n     -j    ^  t  peoplc,  WO  demand  this  publicatiou. 

i^o?*"^  S^\?*7  }^^ H^'^'^f^'''''  A^k^'^'^T'  ^  A*  ti  the  bloodv  revo&tion  so  glibly  foretold,aaJ 

have  no  doubt  that  one  hundred  and  fifty  men  have  ^  religiously  beUeved  in,  we  can  only  say  that  the 

been  murdered  m  Louisuina  m  the  last  month  and  a  ^ery  ilea  is  ridiculousT  But  if  the  thirf"  beUeTw 

half     SUrtling  as  this  statement  is,  letters  of  the  each  bush  an  officer,  a  man  who  feels  that  he  ha« 

mof t  rehable  character  fully  conflnn  it.,  y^^  pi^^^  ^  3  oonipiouous  position  by  f^nd  and 

There  seems  to  be  a  settied  detennmation,  on  the  usurpation  may  be  excused  fofbeUeving,  on  slight 

part  of  those  men  who  adhered  to  the  rebelhon,  to  testimony,  that  the  vengeance  of  thepe^le  has  bSfa 

either  kill  or  drive  »way  Umon  white  men  and  lead-  ^^^d  aUnst  him  ^d  his.     wJ^Snth  is  ua- 

mg  colored  men,  so  as  tobe  able  to  temfy  the  masseB  doubtedlyliightened ;  why,  we  need  not  ask. 

of  the  colored  population  mto  votmg  as  they  shall  ^     -e            i       ji 

dictate.    There  is  a  sect  organizing  throughout  the  The  following  is  the  letter  of  instmctioiu 

State  as  the  "  K.  W.  C,"  the  ftill  details  of  which,  the  dispatched  from  the  headquarters  of  the  Armt 

3nf,"*^ if  ?.*^n!^'^f Ji^'^.^'ilTinSf ?.  Z^  f^^*^  *S  at  Washington  to  the  general  in  command  of 

you.    It  IS  founded  for  the  purpose  of  placing  and  ^v^  rk^..  -*L.  -vi.    ^  t      P.: 

keopinff  the  colored  people  in  a  condition  of  inferior-  *°®  Department  of  Louisiana ; 

ity,  ana  with  a  view  to  this  end  it  contemplates  and  Hbai>q'bs  of  thb  Akict,  ADj'T-GEmxAL's  OFnci, ) 

designs  the  preoipitation  of  a  conflict  between  the  WASHXKOTOir,  D.  €..  Av^^ust  10,  IS^  I 

two  races.    Many  prominent  dtixens  of  the  State  are  Brevei  ir<{f  or- General  B,  C.  ButXanan^  eommaadin; 

leaders  in  it.    Biembers  are  sworn,  on  the  most  bind-  DqxiHmerU  of  Lovuianaj  Imo  OrleamB  .- 

ing  oaths,  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  the  organiza-  GxjrxBAi. :    The  following  instmotions  iVom  th« 

tion  at  all  costs  and  hazards  and  sacriflces,  and  by  Secretaiyof  Wararefhmishedfbryour  govenimeDt, 
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to  the  end  that  the  neoeeaaiy  aid  maj  be  rendeTed  cftse,^'  he  adda,  '*  is  it  deemed  proper  to  con- 
by  the  UmtedStates  as  promptly  as ^esible  in  any  gi^er  a  mere  riotoufl  demonstration  as  a  case 

case  of  insurrection  or  domestio  Tiolence  in  the     ^^ii;«„  a^,  xi»^  ««+a-.v^«;*:^«    ^f  *^u^  «»:i:4.^ 

States  embraced  in  vour  miUtary  department    You  ?^^»  *i^,  t*^\  iBterpositaon  of  the  mihtary 

will  keep  younelf  informed  of  the  condition  of  affairs  forces,  which  should  not  be  disphiyed  until  it 

in  8ud  Statea^nd  oommunioate  promptly  by  tele-  shall  be  absolutely  necessary  for  them  to  act." 

graph  to  the  War  Department,  through  the  head-  Several  cases  of  "riotous  demonstration^' 

aSTdTyoftt'pJSSeSfu^r^^^^^^^  ^^^^,  from  time  to  time  in  the  streets  of 

laws,  to  employ  the  military  force  of  the  United  ■^^^  Orleans,  as  weU  as  m  the  interior  pansh- 

States.    Ton  will  also  mMntain  such  disposition  of  68.    A  colored  orator,  who  attempted  to  make 

the  troops  under  your  command  that  thev  may  be  a  Democratic  speech,  was  mobbed  by  a  radical 

readTto  Mt  without  delay  on  the  receipt  of  the  Proai-  ©rowd  of  his  own  color  in  that  city  soon  after 

t4'SrmT»fe)^n  m^  the  application  to  the  Federal*  antiionties  for 

to  imprehend  necessity  for  their  use.  military  aid,  and  several  instances  of  msignifi- 

The  following  extracts  from  the  laws  and  Consti-  cant  outbreaks  were  reported  at  about  the 

tntion  of  the  Imited  States  indicate  the  conditions  same  time.    There  were  some  apprehensions 

under  which  the  miUtary  force  of  theUmted  States  ^^^^^  ^^  Republican  torchlight  procession,  which 

may  be  employed  to  suppress  insurrections  against  ^^„  .    ^Jl^a^  ♦i*^  «*«^^*- ^«   4.1,^  ^;^ivf  ^^  *\.^ 

the  go^emkent  of  any  State.     The  ConstiStion,  ^^*^,P*r*d^  ^«  streets  on  tiie  night  of  the 

article 4,  section  4,  says:  12th  of  September,  would  be  broken  up,  and 

The  United  SUtes  shall  guarantee  to  ereiy  State  In  the    following     tdegraphio     correspondence 

thii  Union  a  republican  form  of  soTenment,  and  ebaii  passed  between  New  Orleans  and  Washington 

protect  each  of  them  acidnat  inTaawo,  and  on  application  1«  4.1.  ^  4.  j  « „ . 

of  the  Leglalatoze,  or^  the  BxecatiTe,  when  the  Legisla.  O^  ^&«^  ^7  - 

tan  cumot  be  convened,  against  domestio  violence.  WisHnroTOV,  D.  C,  Swtmiei'  12, 1868. ) 

The  set  of  Congress,  approved  February  28, 1706,  Beceived  11  ▲.  x.,  September  12, 1868.      j 

Bays :  Oommandinff  General^  Dq^anmerU  of  Lointiana,  iVew 

Sscnoir  1.  And.  In  case  of  an  Insurrection  in  any  State  Ofitanij  La.  «* 

aabint  the  Government  thereof;  It  shall  he  lawftd  for  the  Brevet  Muor-Generd  Hatoh,  Asaistant  Commis- 

n«8ideBt  of  the  United  States,  on  application  of  the  sioner  of  theTreedmen's  Bureau,  reports  that  there 

Wfijatare  of  aacih  State,  or  of  the  Sacecntlve  when  the  ia  danger  of  an  assault  upon  a  torchlight  procession 

i^^*?S.*^^*^*?*"??^''^Sft*''  *'***  "C?^'  in  New  Orleans  to-night.    You  will  so  d&pose  the 

Nirrectloii.               ^^  sault,  and  preaerve  the  peace.    Please  acknowledge 

8k.  a.  ProtiOsa  <dwaiy$^  and  be  U  faiiher  enaeUd,  the  reoeipt  of  this  dispatch. 

That,  whenever  1 1  may  be  neceasaiy  in  the  jndament  or  By  command  of  General  GBANT. 

Ui«Pwddent  to  use  the  milltanr  force  hereby  directed  to  J.  C.  Kxlton,  Assistant  Adjutant-General, 

be  called  forth,  the  President  shall  forthwith  by  proda-  ,,  ^  ^^„  ^ '     ^^  ti,,  ^  «™„  /v»  t  «tt,«,  .  - .   \ 

matioD  command  anch  insnigenta  to  disperse  and  retire  llEAjQUABTiHa  Dxpabtjcdtt  of  Louisiana,  1 

peaceably  to  their  respective  abodea  within  a  limited  Nxw  Oblxaits,  La.,  September  12, 1868.  V 

time.  Sent  12.80.  September  12, 1868.       ) 

The  act  of  Congress,  approved  March  8, 1807.  is  as  -^^w* -^«<««^f *«f2*  ^'  ^-  ^^^  .^^?^^  ^ 


tioni 

the  Pnsidimt  cTtbTu&it^'ste^^  proneity  may  possibly  be  destooyed. 

/or  the  parpose  of  snppresslng  each  insurrection,  or  of  I  nave  made  arrangements  to  protect  it,  and  shall 

caving  the  laws  to  be  duly  execated,  it  shall  be  lawfkil  nae  all  mv  disposable  troops  for  the  purpose.    Am  I 

ttd*^aa*;Sr^^^*$?  r5S?3X5S^rsl^  L'^n^j'^kerL^iitL*^              tYc  Governor 

»S?K;^'5Sf-^^^  "^"^'"'^^^'^BoStC.  BUCHANAN, 

By  command  of  General  GBANT.  ^"^^  M^or-General  U.  S.  A.,  commanding. 

E.  D.  TowiraawD,  Assistant. Adjutant-General.  An  application  for  troops  from  the  Governor 

On  the  1st  of  September,  General  Buchanan  was  received  an  hour  after  the  above  was  sent. 

iasued  a  circular  defining  the  relations  of  the  WASHwraTOH,  D.  C»  September  12, 1868.  \  . 

military  forces  to  the  civil  authorities  within  Beceived  at  New  Orleans,  September  12, 1868.    f 

the  State.    The  sheriff,  he  said,  was  author-  ^^^^  MaJot^GeMral  R,  C,  Buchanan,  commanding 

ued,  "in  cases  of  unlawful  resistance  tohis  an-  YoW^hffteT^ceived  and  approved. 

tnonty  clearly  shown  to  exist,  to  require  the  j.  c.  KELTON, 

aasistanoe  of  any  troops  serving  within  his  Assistant  A<]Jutaut-General. 

district    In  such  cases  the  military  command-  Hxadquabtsbs  DxpASTMBirr  of  Lottisiaita,  k 

w  will  be  required  to  render  the  assistance  Nbw  Ohleaks,  La. ^filw^wiier  14^1868.  f 

called  for;  provided  tha^  in  the  exercise  of  a  The  Ad^i^Oeneral  UnUed BUdee  Army,  Waehing- 

wund  discretion,  he  is  satisfied  that  the  nece^  A?W^d,  every  thing  passed  offquietly  in  the 

Jty  for  such  service  exists."     Any  United  Bepubliam procession onSaturday last. 

States  marshal,  he  said,  had  also,  in  oases  of  re-  ROBEBT  C.  £(17CHANAN, 

sistance  to  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  "a  Brevet  Mnjor-Qeneral  U.  S.  A.,  commanding, 

ngbt  to  call  upon  any  military  commander.  The  Democratic  State  Committee  had  issued 

withui  his  district,  for  such  assistance  as  the  a  circular  on  the  lltb,  calling  upon  the  adhe- 

natnre  of  the  case  may  require,  but  the  mill-  rents  of  the  party  to  avoid  all  interference  or 

tary  commander  will,  as  before  indicated,  ex-  connection  with  the  demonstration,  and  recom- 

fifoise  a  sound  discretion  in  deciding  upon  the  mending  "  a  calm,  cautions,  dignified  and  quiet, 

necessity  for  the  use  of  his  troops."    "In  no  but  resolute,  firm,  and  determined  spirit." 
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Another  Berions  disturbance  occurred  in  the  Major-Otneni  L,  S.  Boumau^  eommandfhtff  J)9artmat 

streets  of  New  Orleans  on  the  evening  of  the  The^crSmSteamdoBlTe ttuit the  csWl  nthoritlct ii 

22d  of  September,  and  occasioned  great  excite-  the  parlBbee  of  Orieans,  JeffenMm,  and  St  Bemud,  m 

ment  among  the  citizen*  .  Several  colored  p<H  -^  *^^  "^'^S^o/'SSS^  ^SKS^'S 

utical  cmbs  halted  in  their  parade  in  front  of  oisanintion  of  the  mtiitbi  in  this  State  0tiiMine<irifl 

a  restaurant  when  some  indiscreet  person  on  power  to  ■attain  Uiem  in  the  discbaxge  of  tt»li  i^ 

*ii^  T^^^r^ic^  «^««ia*«^  ;•»  «v^«4^»»  Avi  a^.r^^n.  •'^d  I  »°*  oompefled  to  appeal  to  yon  io  take  chaiwof  the 

the  premises  persisted  m  shouting  for  Seymour  peace  of  tbeaepariihea^and  use  yoor  foieea  to  SuimL 

and  ^lair.     This  occasioned  an  attack  upon  the  if  yon  respond  ftivorably  to  my  reqaeat,  I  wUl  at  aeoe 

building  and  ito  occupanto,  and  led  to  a  feiooB  A^'i^^ZS^i^^'^SJ^^Ji:^  " 

conflict,  m  whicli  several  persons  were  killed.  hbnrt  0.  wabmouth,  GoTemor  of  Looiiiam. 

During  the  excitement  which  succeeded,  the  ^  H-  Koumbau,  Brevet  SdUor-Geoeral,  Gommaadini. 

foUowing  proclamation  appeared :  VTj^Z'^T^MS^k  | 

Nxw  Obleaks,  SmUmMr  26, 1868.     )  Dmumm^id  of  Loumtma.  Hew  Orliam  ■ 

loall  upon  the  good  people  of  New  Orieims  to  at  once  Yourdi»pal»h  of  the  aeS,  forwarding  k  meaus^ 

repair  to  their  residences,  and  abstam  from  any  ex-  f^^  t^e  Governor  of  LonisiAka,  and  aaluog  intoo 

oiting  aets  or  conversation.    The  civil  authorities  ars  tions  has  been  received. 

capable  of  suppressing  any  difficulties  that  may  uise,  Yoi  are  authorixed  and  expected  to  take  web  «- 

M,  ""«■*""«  X^^  offendOTs,  or,  if  found  mefflaent,  tlon  as  may  be  necessary  to  preserve  the  pesee  ind 

will  be  promptlv  assisted  bv  the  mihtaiy.  good  order,  and  to  protect  the  Uvea  and  propei^r  of 

I  call  uDon  all  pohtocal  dubs  to  abstam  from  any  ^tisens.      J.  M.  SCHOFIEU),  Secnrfaiy  o/Wtr. 

display  wnatever  for  the  present.  »,,           ,  ,                 -i  i.    ^i.     ^^                    ^ 

H.  C.  WAKMOUTH,  Governor  of  Louisiana.  The  parishes  named  by  the  Governor  oonsb- 

T»    ,        ,,           ,       .           x^      i_   i,  1,  tute  the  Metropolitan  PoUoe  District  seated 

Perhaps  tiie  most  serious  outbreak  of  all  was  y^    ^j,^  ^  ^f  ^he  last  Legidature,  in  which  sll 

that  which  took  place  at  OpelousM,  m  the  nar-  ^he  poUce  regulations  M^e^unde^  the  conbtri  of 

jsh  of  St.  Landry,  on  the  28th  of  September,  ^he  board  of  Oommissionenj  appointed  by  tie 

Through  that  month  there  had  been   fears  Governor,  and  of  their  suboiiSnates.   After 

of  a  collision  between  the  hosljle  bands  of  ex-  ^^^  disturbance  connected  with  the  ai&ir  in 

treme  political  nartisaus  m  that  parish  but  the  g^.  Bernard,  the  commissioners  appointed  Gen- 

most  influential  men  of  both  pohtical  parties  ^^  j^  g  Steedman  Chief  of  PoH^  pro  tm, 

had  concerted  measures  for  preserving  the  who  accepted  the  position  on  condition  of  beiDg 

V^^\^^^f^^^^^^^^^of^V^^  aUowedtichooselds  own  subordinates.    Gen- 

was  held  at  Opelousas,  without  any  di^rbance  ^^^  Rousseau  thereupon  published  the  foUow- 

havug  occurred.    On  the  2rth  the  editor  of  ^  ^^^^  ^  ^^  ^  j^*' 

the  St.  Landry  Progress,  a  Republican  news-         ^^  ^    1 t        .-.  \ 

paper,  wafl  flogged  into  a  recantation  of  an  of-  g^^„g  q,  lo^u,i^^  j^  Abxajtsas,    \ 

fensive  article  pubhshed  in  his  paper,  and  a  re-  Ksw  Oblbavs,  OctofMr^A.) 

?ort  got  abroaa  that  he  had  been  murdered.  To  the  RopU  of  New  OrlMnt^  LouiHana:^ 

hereupon  numerous  bands  of  d!rmed  negroes  FBLLow-Ciruxw s ;  I  have  rec^ved  instmctions 

marched  upon  the  town,  to  the  great  conster-  S^J^^^'mr^be^^MS^t^ 

nation  of  the  citizens.    The  men  of  the  village  oSerfimd^to  p^bedM^e  liveTa^  nroper^  oFAa 

went  out  in  squads  to  meet  and  disarm  the  ne-  citisens.    As  the  dij  is  quiet  to-day,  I  think  it  the 

groes,  but  one  company  refused  to  disperse,  proper  time  to  make  the  above  announcement,  tod 

and  a  fight  ensued,  in  which  several  persons  on  f^  ?P<»»  *be  Uw-abi^  citisens  to  aid  me,  W- 

On   the  28th   of   July,   by    order,    Brevet  eembling  in  laige  bocUes  m  the  streets,  to  avoid  ei- 

Mi^or-General  LoveU  H.  Bousseau  was   as-  dting  conversations,  and  other  causes  of  irritation 

signed  to  the  command  of  the  Department  and  excitement,  and  to  pursue  their  ordinary  sToca- 

of  Louisiana,  which  includes  the  Stete  of  Ar-    ti<«J  ^  ^^f!^^        .  ^,     .^ ,      .  .   . 

kansas,  and^eneral  Buchanan,  was  transferred  J^L^^f/S^^^STi?^^^ 

to  the  command  of  the  District  of  Lomsiana,  and  others  appointed  in  their  pla^,  and  Qenenl  J. 

under  Bousseau.  B.  Steedman  appointed  Chief  of  Police,/^  ^'l^ 

Another  unfortunate  conflict  between  the  the  Board  of  Police  Commissioners.    General  Stew- 


and  the  burning  of  their  residence.     Several  endeavor  to  obey  these  instrucuoos.  ForthepTSseat, 

negroes  were  also  killed  or  wounded.    The  fol-  political  processions  and  patroffing  the  streeta  by 

lowing  correspondence  was  the  result  of  Ibis  "™®^  "^  *"  ^  LOVm.L  H  BOUSSEAU 

affair  and  several  less  important  disturbances  Brevet  Mijor-Oen.  U.  8.  A.,  oommaning. 

in  and  near  the  city  of  New  Orleans :  q^  the  same  day  on  which  General  Steed- 

HxADQVABTXBs  DxPABTMurT  OF  LovisiAHA, )  mau  was  placcd  at  the  head  of  the  police  of 

New  Orleans,  October  mh.     f  jq^ew  Orleans  by  the  State  commisBioners,  the 

JO^et  Major-General  SehoJMd.  Secretary  of  War :  ©ity  council  met  and  unanimously  passed  reso- 

J^l  'Z^^:^:A^.:t^^:'^:  l^ ona  a,thomin«  the  mayor.  "«>-/£ 

emor  of  Louisiana,  and  ask  for  instructions  in  the  "legality  of  the  metropohtan  police  bill,  ana 

premises:  the  utter  incapacity  of  the  police  under  it  to 
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mamtain  order,  to  organize  a  police  force  in  a  romance  of  Irish  life,  which  immediatelj  he- 
conformity  with  the  laws  existing  prior  to  the  came  popular,  and  heing  dramatized  was  pro- 
passage  of  the  hiU/'  The  mayor  did,  accord-  dnced  on  the  stage  with  great  effect.  Power 
ingly,  order  Thomas  E.  Adams,  the  chief  of  sustaining  the  principal  character.  His  next 
police  nnder  the  old  law,  to  resume  the  dnties  pnhlication  was  "  Handy  Andy,"  commenced 
of  that  office,  and  report  the  force  at  his  com-  but  not  completed  in  BentUy^t  Miscellany^  and 
mand,  and  the  measures  taken  to  preserve  the  published  entire,  with  illustrations  by  the  an- 
peace  and  order  of  the  city.  General  Steed-  thor,  in  1842.  In  1844,  he  published  "  Treaa- 
man  did  not,  however,  surrender  his  position,  ure  Trove,  the  first  of  a  Series  of  Accounts  of 
and  a  writ  of  injunction  issued  from  the  Fifth  Irish  Heirs,"  etc.,  with  twenty-six  illustrations 
District  Court  to  prohibit  the  mayor  from  com-  on  steel  by  the  author.  This  was  originidly 
missioning  any  person  for  police  duty.  The  published  in  numbers,  under  the  title  of  '^  £.  s. 
constitutionality  of  the  metropolitan  police  act  d.,  or  Accounts  of  Irish  Heirs."  He  published 
was  thus  put  in  a  way  to  be  tested  before  the  also  a  number  of  Irish  songs,  among  them 
conrts  of  the  State.  The  right  of  the  city  of  "  Rory  0»More,"  "  Molly  Oarew,"  etc,,  "  Molly 
New  Orleans  to  control  its  own  police  was  Bawn,"  "The  Four-leaved  Shamrock,"  and 
guaranteed  by  the  former  constitution  of  the  several  operas  founded  upon  his  own  worksi 
State,  but  this  guarantee  was  not  renewed  in  In  1889  Mr.  Lover  publisned  a  collection  of 
the  constitution  of  1868.  his  *^  Songs  and  Ballads,"  with  the  words  only ; 

The  presidential  election  passed  over,  in  the  but  considerably  more  than  100  of  his  songs 
State  of  Louisiana,  without  any  serious  trou-  were  separately  published  with  music,  oom- 
ble,  and  resulted  in  the  choice  of  the  Demo-  posed  or  adapted  by  the  author  himself  He 
cratio  electors*  The  whole  vote  cast  was  never  attempted  to  write  dassically,  but  what 
113,888,  of  which  88,268  were  for  Grant  for  he  attempted  he  did  artistically.  His  accom- 
President)  and  80,225  for  Seymour,  giving  the  paniments  were  tastefally  composed,  and  writ- 
hitter  a  majority  of  46,962.  mg  the  words,  as  he  always  didL  to  the  songs, 

Notwithstanding  the  continual  political  ex-  his  correct  musical  ear  prevented  him  from  en- 
citements  of  the  year,  some  progress  was  deavoring  to  twist  nonsensical  and  harsh- 
made  in  Louisiana  in  the  material  and  Indus-  sounding  phrases  into  his  melodies.  Even 
trial  interests  of  the  State.  The  crops  were  now  not  a  few  of  his  ballads  still  hold  their 
foHy  np  to  tiie  average  in  the  great  staples,  ground,  and  in  Australia  and  America  they 
cotton  and  sugar,  while  much  more  com  and  are  treated  as  tenderly  as  a  piece  of  shamrock 
other  grains  was  raised  than  was  the  case  in  brought  over  from  Ireland.  Finding  his  health 
former  times.  Some  assistance  was  rendered  failing  him,  Mr.  Lover,  in  1844,  composed  a 
to  the  planters  and  freedmen  in  the  early  part  series  of  entertainments,  called  "  Irish  £ven- 
of  the  year  through  the  agency  of  the  Bureau  ings,"  in  which  he  recited  extracts  from  his 
of  Eefdgees,  Freedmen,  and  Abandoned  Lands,  own  works,  and  interspersed  songs  and  music 
SappHes  of  provisions  were  fhmished  in  many  of  his  own  composition.  These  proved  exoeed- 
casra,  and  much  was  done  to  bring  together  ingly  popular,  and,  after  continuing  them  for 
the  demand  and  supply  of  labor,  llie  portion  some  time,  he  came  to  the  United  States  in 
ofthePeabodyEducational  Fund  falling  to  the  1847,  where  he  received  a  cordial  welcome. 
State  was  $17,000.  Betuming,  he  produced  a  similar  entertain- 

LOVER,  Samuel,  an  Irish  artist,  novelist,  ment  from  his  transatlantic  experience,  which 
song-writer,  and  composer,  bom  in  Dublin,  was  equally  well  received.  His  latest  works 
ml797;  died  in  that  city,  July  8,  1868.  He  were:  "The  Lyrics  of  Ireland,"  edited  and 
was  the  son  of  a  member  of  the  Dublin  Stock  annotated  by  Samuel  Lover,  published  in  1858, 
Exchange,  and  was  educated  by  his  father  for  and  "  Metrical  Tales  ^nd  other  Poems,"  pub- 
mercantile  pursuits,  but  from  an  early  age  he  lished  in  1860.  He  retired  from  public  life  in 
showed  a  great  desire  to  become  an  artist,  and  1849,  having  married  a  rich  lady,  and  having 
with  genius  and  perseverance  succeeded  so  been  placed  on  the  civil  pension  list  for  the 
far  as  to  be  elected,  in  1828.  a  member  of  the  sum  of  £100  ($500)  per  annum  by  the  British 
^yal  Hibernian  Society  of  Arts ;  and  practised  Government.  He  continued,  however,  to 
the  profession  of  a  miniature-painter  for  some  write  songs  and  adapt  them  to  music  until  the 
years  in  Dublin  with  success.    While  thus  en-  last  year  of  his  life. 

g^ed,  he  developed  also  rare  powers  as  a  LOWBIE,  Walter,  a  statesman  and  |^- 

writer  both  of  prose  and  verse,  and,  under  the  lanthropist,  bom  in  Edinburgh,  Scotland,  De- 

enconragement  of  Thomas  Moore,  published  cember  10, 1784 ;  died  in  New  York  City,  De- 

m  1832  a  collection  of  short  pieces,  entitled  cember  14, 1868.    His  father  and  mother  were 

"Ugends  and  Stories  of  Ireland,  by  Samuel  both  of  good  Scottish  families,  but  emigrat- 

^«r,  R.  H.  A.,  with  six  etchings  by  the  au-  ed  to  the  United  States,  and  settied  in  Arm- 

thor."    This  was  favorably  received,  and  was  strong  County,  Pa.,  when  Walter  was  but  seven 

followed  by  a  secoijid  series,  published,  in  Lon-  years  of  age.  The  father  was  a  highly-intelligent 

^OQ,  in  1834.     In  1887  Mr.  Lover  removed  to  man  and  a  very  earnest  and  decided  Ohristian. 

LoB^.on,  and  made  authorship  his  profession,  Walter  Lowrie  received  his  early  training  at 

contributing  largely  to  the  periodical  literature  home,  and  amid  many  difficulties  succeeded  in 

of  the  day.    He  also  wrote  "  Rory  O'More,"  acquiring  a  good  education.    He  pursued  at 
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one  time  a  conrse  of  theologioal  studies  with  a 
view  of  entering  the  ministry  in  the  Presby- 
terian Chnroh,  but  at  length  decided  to  remain 
in  secular  life.  For  many  years  he  represented 
Butler  Oounty,  Pa.,  in  tiie  State  Legislature, 
and,  in  1819,  was  chosen  U.  S.  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania.  At  the  dose  of  his  term,  in 
1825,  he  was  chosen  Secretary  of  the  Senate, 
and  continued  in  that  position  till  December, 
1836,  a  period  of  eleven  years.  He  then  re- 
signed to  accept  the  secretaryship  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Board  of  Foreign  Hussions.  This  im- 
portant post  he  filled  for  thirty-two  years, 
assisted  of  late  years  by  his  son,  Rev. 
John  0.  Lowrie,  D.  D.,  and  Rev.  Dr. 
Irving.  Two  of  his  sons  have  been  foreign 
missionaries.  Mr.  Lowrie  was  distinguished, 
as  a  Senator  and  as  Secretary  of  the  Senate, 
for  remarkable  executive  ability  and  skill  in 
the  dispatch  of  business,  and  he  brought  these 
excellent  (qualities,  as  well  as  a  rare  tact  and 
judgment  m  the  trying  and  difficult  duties  of 
his  position,  into  service  in  his  connection  with 
the  Board  of  Missions.  Ever  faithfiil,  disin- 
terested, and  self-denying,  he  had  the  gratifi- 
cation of  witnessing  during  his  long  term  of 
service  the  rapid  growth  of  the  missions  of  the 
Board  and  their  greatly-increased  efficiency. 

LtJBEOK,  a  free  city  belonging  to  the  North- 
German  Oonfederation.  Area  (since  the  ces- 
sion of  Bergedorf  to  Hamburg,  August  8, 1867), 
67  square  miles;  population  in  1867,  48,588; 
in  1862,  44,857,  increase  in  five  years,  9.42  per 
cent.  The  city  of  Lubeck,  inclusive  of  the 
suburbs,  has  36,858  inhabitants,  and  the  country 
districts  12, 185.  Nearly  the  whole  of  the  popu- 
lation belong  to  the  Lutheran  Ohuroh,  only 
about  500  belonging  to  the  Reformed  Ohurch. 
Presiding  Burgomaster,  in  1868,  Dr.  0.  L.  Roeck. 
In  the  budget  for  1868,  the  revenue  and  ex- 
penditure is  fixed  at  1,852,000  marks  each  (2^ 
marks  =:  1  Prussian  thaler,  or  97  cents  gold). 
Public  debt,  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  1868, 
19,408,800  marks.  The  army  was  dissolved  Oc- 
tober 1,  1867,  and  those  liable  to  military  duty 
enter  the  Prussian  army.  The  imports,  in  1867, 
were  valued  at  80,960,000  marks  courant ;  in 
1866,  at  80,640,000  courant.  The  countries 
chiefly  concerned  in  the  commerce  are  the  fol- 
lowing (value  expressed  in  millions  of  marks) : 

UM. 


at  Baltimore)  gives  the  following  statistical 
view  of  the  Lutheran  Church  in  the  United 
States  in  the  year  1868 : 


SYNODS. 


.). 


L  Synods  eotmicUd  toUh  the  *'*Gm- 
eralSynoa''qrtheUnUedSi<Utt. 

1.  Synod  of  New  York 

%  riaitwlck  SvnodCN.  YO 

8.  Fmnckean  Synod  (N.  Y. 
4.  Synod  of  New  Jeney 

6.  Synod  of  East  PennaylTsnlA.... 
0.  Snaqaeluuma  Synod  (Fft.) 

7.  Synod  of  West  renniylranU. . . . 

8.  Svnod  of  Oentnl  FennsylTaolft. 
0.  AJlegtuiDy  Synod  (Fft.) 

10.  PiitiDuiff  Synod  ^.) 

U.  Synod  of  MaryUmd 

19.  MelAncbtlion  Synod  (Md.). . . 

18.  Bast  Ohio  Synod 

14.  Wtttenberr  Synod  (Ohio). . . 

16.  Miami  Synod  (Ohio) 

Synod  of  Nortnem  Indiana. 


16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
90. 


OilTe-Branch  Synodflnd.). 
Synod  of  Northern  nUnols. 
Synod  of  Soathem  Illinois. 
Synod  of  Central  niinois. . . 


91.  Synod  of  Iowa. 


n.  8ifnodi  of  the  ^*  General  Oonm- 
ctf." 

1.  New  York  Hlnlateriam 

9.  Synod  of  FennsylTaDia 

&  Fittabniv  Synod  (Fa.) 

4.  English  mst.  Synod  of  Joint ) 

Synod  of  Ohio f 

5.  English  Synod  of  Ohio 

6.  Synod  of  Illinois 

7.  Synod  of  Wisconsin 

B.  Synod  of  Michigan. 

9.  Synod  oflowa 

10.  Synod  of  Mixmesota 

11.  Scandinavian  Angostana  Synod 
19.  Synod  ofOanada 


m.  Synods  eomnseUd  toUk  the 
(Southern)  General  Synod  <tf 
iforth  America, 

1.  Synod  of  Viiginla 

9.  Synod  of  SonthwestYixginia... 

Synod  of  North  Oarolina 

Synod  of  Soath  Carolina 

Synod  of  Qeoigia 


8. 

4. 

e!  Holston  Syno<rcTcnn.) 


Bussia 

Sweden 

Denmark 

Prossia. 

Mecklenbaig. 
Norway 


1887. 

ISM. 

11.69 

17.48 

4.67 

4.68 

1.88 

8.61 

1.45 

1.17 

0.98 

0.17 

0.06 

0.18 

England.... 

France 

Bremen 

HoUand 

Belf  lam  . . . . 
N.  America. 


1.19 
0.75 
0.19 
0.10 
0.06 


IV.  Synods  not  eonneeted  wOh  any 
General  Synod  or  General  OnmeU. 

1.  Joint  Synod  of  Ohio 

9.  Joint  Synod  of  Missouri 

Norwegian  Synod  (Wis.,  etc). . . 

Tennessee  Synod. 

Eilson's  Synod. 


The  moTement  of  shipping  in  1867  was  as 
follows:  arrivals,  1,688  vessels  (582  steamers), 
117,801  lasts  (of  4,000  pounds  each);  clear- 
ances, 1,631  vessels  (680  steamers),  177,066 
lasts.  The  merchant  navy,  at  the  heginning 
of  the  year  1868,  emhraced  48  vessels  (17 
steamers),  5,088  lasts. 

LUTHERANS.  1.  United  Statbs. — The 
Lutheran  Church  Almanac  for  1869  (published 


8. 

4. 
K. 

6.  Union  Synod  (Ind.)... 

7.  Bnffiilo  Synod  (N.  Y.). 

8.  Oerman  Synod  of  New  York. . . 

9.  Synod  of  lasslssippi 

10.  Misslonaiy  Synod  of  the  West. . 

11.  Concordia  Synod  of  Yiiginla.... 
19.  Synod ofTexas 


Grand  total 


I 


16 
97 
98 
8 
80 
95 
50 
88 
46 
11 
85 
18 


84 
80 
17 
98 

10 

18 


679 


48 

187 

64 


11 
84 
60 
15 
80 
2i 
46 


660 


80 
91 
18 
88 
6 
19 


190 


100 

960 

60 

89 

9 
15 
80 
10 

7 
11 

9 
18 


660 


1,7M 


IS 

80 
99 
18 

107 
46 

108 

m 

06 
98 
48 
87 
68 
« 
40 
71 
97 
87 
16 
94 


Si 
J* 


066 


800 
194 

90 
80 
87 
100 
9i 
80 
63 
86 
66 


1,080 


61 
40 
81 
44 

10 


4,100 
9,479 

vm 

18^ 
4,661 

19.416 
4,8K 
6,184 
1,156 
8,80 
8.7S5 
8,888 
8,918 
8,406 
8,415 
1^578 
9406 
817 
1,410 
1,171 


86,710 


12,000 

60,000 

94n) 

10,000 

%w 

6,000 

la.'iso 

8,055 

7,000 

8.000 

11,800 

7^1 


914 


227 
804 
900 
85 
95 
90 
40 
10 
11 
90 
15 
98 


8,188 


188,»6 


8,900 
9,179 
8,716 
4.817 
1,900 
2,000 


17412 


80^ 
89,000 
90,000 

63n 

9,000 

9,910 
6,000 
1^ 
9,009 
TOO 
1.O0O 
9.800 


112.910 


850,088 


The  statistics  given  in  the  Lutheran  Church 
Almanac  for  1869  (published  by  S.  E.  Brob^t, 
AUentown,  1869)  somewhat  differ  froip  the 
above  figures,  giving  a  total  of  47  synods,  1,855 
ministers,   8,288  congregations,   and   372,905 
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commimicants.    Under  the  patronage  of  the  ations,  and  similar  organizations.     A  com- 

Lntheran  Oharoh  (all  the  above  divisions  taken  mittee  was  appointed  to  correspond  with  the 

together)  are  18  theological  institutions,  includ-  Evangelical  Alliance,  and  to  act  as  a  delegation 

ing  theological  departments  of  colleges;  ITool-  to  the  next  (sixth)  convention  of  that  body. 

leges;  8  female  seminaries,  and  12  academies.  Delegates  were  also  sent  to  the  National  Tem- 

There  are  also  16  orphans'  homes,  and  other  perance  Convention.    The  Synod  determined 

eleemosynaiy  institations.     Thirty  Lutheran  to  regard  the  year  ending  October  81,  1868,  as 

periodicals  are  published,  namely,  11  English,  a  year  of  jubilee,  in  celebration  of  the  seventh 

14  German,  8  Swedish  and  Norwegian.  semi-centennial  of  the  Reformation,   and  to 

The  "  General  Synod  "  beffan  its  twenty-third  solicit  ^^  jubilee  offerings  "  for  all  the  benevo- 

convention  at  Harrisburg,  May  8,  1868.    This  lent  enterprises  and  institutions  of  the  Ohurch. 

was  the  first  meeting  of  the  General  Synod  The  second  session  of  the  ^^  General  OouncU*' 

since  the  formal  withdrawal  of  three  entire  was  held  at  Pittsburg,  commencing  November 

synods  (Pennsylvania,  Minnesota,  and  the  Eng-  12th.    Delegates  reported  from  the  Ministeri- 

M  Synod  of  Ohio),  and  of  portions  of  three  nms  of  Pennsylvania  and  New  York ;  the  Eng- 

others,  all  of  which,  in  1867,  took  part  in  the  lish  and  the  English  District  Synods  of  Ohio ; 

organization  of  the  "  General  Council.*'  *    In  the  Pittsburg,  Wisconsin,  Michigao,  Augus- 

other  respects,  the  condition  of  the  connection  tana,  Minnesota,  Canada,  Illinois,  Iowa,  and 

was  reported  by  the  committee  on  the  state  of  Concordia  Synods.    A  delegate  applied  also, 

religion  as  improved.    The  benevolent  opera-  and  was   admitted,  from   the  Texas  Synod. 

tions  of  the  Church  had  been  stimulated,  and  the  Four  days  were  spent  in  discussing  the  ^^four 

home  missionary  work  had  been  prosecuted  with  points''  as  a  test  for  new  membership,  a  ques- 

new  energy,  but  the  Foreign  Missionary  Society  tion  on  which  danger  of  division  of  the  council 

had  met  with  a  comparatively  feeble  support,  had  been  apprehended.    These  four  points  are 

The  prospects   of  the  Theologicid  Seminary  the  holding  of  Millennarian  (Chiliastic)  views, 

at  Gettysburg,  Pa.,  were  bright.    Besides  this,  the  joining  of  secret  societies,  the  exchange 

five  literary  and  theological  institutions,  and  of  pulpits  with  ministers  of  other  denomina- 

one  seminary,  were  reported  to  the  Generfld  tiona,  and  the  admission  of  members  of  other 

Synod.    The  former  had  in  the  aggregate  up-  religious  denominations  to  the  Lord^s  Supper. 

ward  of  600  pupils,  the  last  had  about  90.    A  A  minority  denred  an  explicit  condemnation 

new  constitution  for  tiie  General  Synod  was  of  every  form  of  Millennarianism  (Chiliasm), 

ftclopt<ed.    It  is  to  be  submitted  to  tiie  District  an  earnest  warning  against  secret  societies,  and 

Synods  for  their  approval.    In  addition,  an  anabsoluteprohibitionof  fellowship  with  those 

article  explanatory  or  in  reaffirmation  of  doc-  not  Lutheran  as  regards  exchange  of  pulpits 

trine  was  adopted,  '*  to  prevent  all  misappre-  and  admission  to  the  Lord's  Supper.    It  was 

hension  and  misrenresentaiion  of  the  doctrinal  expected  that,  if  the  General  Council  would  ao- 

position  of  the  Lutheran  Church  as  represented  cede  to  these  terms,  it  would  be  joined  by  a 

in  the  General   Synod."    It   is  as  follows :  number  of  the  synods  which  are  still  independ- 

^'That  this  General   Synod,  resting  on  the  ent.    It  was  found,  however,  that  only  three 

Word  of  God  as  the  sole  authority  in  matters  synods  (Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  and  New  York) 

of  faith,  on  its  infallible  warrant  rejects  the  were  in  favour  of  making  all  these  four  points  a 

Romish  doctrine  of  the  real  presence,  or  tran-  test  of  membership,  and  a  fourth  synod  (Iowa) 

substantiation,  and  with  it  the  doctrine  of  con-  was  in  favor  of  the  last  three  points.    The  ma- 

Bnbfitantiation ;   r^ects   the   Roman  Catholic  jority  agreed  on  the  following  declaration : 

mass,  and  all  ceremonies  distinctive  of  the  _     ,           ,  u^yi»-      n    •.   mv  n       n  u  u 

mass;  denies  any  power  to  the  sacraments  as  ^  ^I'^I/'^P^r   ^^t^  Z}'  ^^  Comica  holds 

,«     ' «*»•«»  «*/  *^   ^t   vv  w.w  B-<K.Aaiu«xxi«  OD  flp^jy  |;j^g  doctrfno  of  our  Lord's  oommg,  and  the  as- 

5PJ»  operatum,  or  that  the  blessmgs  con-  gociated  Articles  touching  the  Last  Tffings,  as  they 

nected  with  baptism  and  the  Lord^s  Supper  can  are  set  forth  in  the  General  Creeds  and  in  the  Augs- 

l>e  received  wiUiout  faith ;  rejects  auricular  con-  buig  Confession,  in  that  sense  of  them  which  has 

fession  and  priestly  absolution ;  holds  that  there  ^  undisputed  among^aU  who  have  made  a  credible 

ianopriesth^onearthbutthktofallbelievers,  ^fe««ion of  uni^senred  acceptance  of  the  Lutheran 

and  that  God  only  can  forgive  sins ;  and  main-  g.  The  General  Council  has  neither  had  nor  would 

tains  the  Divine  obligation  of  the  Christian  consent  to  have  fellowship  with  any  synod  which 

Sabbath."      An    expression    of   doctrine    on  tolerates  the"  Jewish  opimone"  or"  Chiliaatioopin- 

Christian  communion  and  unity  was  adopted  'aSS^W  CW^i^  ^^  seventeenth  Article  of  the 

in  opposition  to  the  dose-communion  doctrines  sT  Thepomta  on  which  our  Confession  has  not 

of  Bome  Lutheran  Synods.    They  express  the  been  explicit,  or  on  which  its  testimony  is  not  at 

spirit  of   Christian   affection  and  fellowship  4>re8ent  mterpreted  in  precisely  the  same  way  by  per- 

toward  all  ©vangeUcal  pastors  and  churches ;  ^^  equalWlnteUigent  and  honest  and  equally  unre- 

WAUy%mA  *^  AAn^«Ti{rv^  «n  «{r.^^i.A  «rviiz^«r/^«.I  scrved,  and  worthy  of  belief  m  their  professions  of 

welcome  to  communion  all  sincere  followers  ,^dhere'nce  to  the  Confession,  should  wntinue  to  be 

fk  :"®-^^  ^^^  Chnst  of  good  standmg  m  the  subjects  of  calm,  thorough,  scriptural,  and  prayer- 

tneir  churches,  and  promise  hearty  cooperation  ibl  inveatigaticm,  until  we  shall  see  perfectly  eye  to 

with  the  Bible  and  Tract  Societies,  the  Sunday-  «y«  both  as  regaids  the  teaching  of  God's  Worcf  and 

School  Union   TAiinir  Men's  Christian  Aflsooi-  the  testimony  of  our  Church, 

uwi  umon,  I  oung  Men  s  i^nnsnan  associ  ^^  ^^  ^^  „  j^^^^  8ociaies:''—\,  Thou«rh  mere 

— ~ secrecy  in  association  be  not  in  itself  immoral,  yet  as 

*  Bee  AsHUAi.  Amkbicak  Ctclopjbdii.  for  1867.  it  is  so  easily  susceptible  of  abuse,  and  in  its  abuse 
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may  work,  as  it  has  often  worked,  great  misohief  in  heart,  not  thoroughly  nnderstanding  the  p<RiiU  ia- 

Ikmily,  Cnnroh,  State,  and  we  earnestly  beseedh  all  volved,  but  in  no  respect  improving  the  blupheoki 

food  men  to  ponder  tne  qaestion  whether  the  bene-  whioh  are  uttered  agunst  the  Holy  Sapper,  «s  i:  « 

Its  they  belieye  to  be  connected  with  secret  societies  dispensed  and  taught  in  our  churches  aooordiaf :? 

might  not  bo  equally  reached  in  modes  not  liable  to  the  Institution  and  Testament  of  Ohrist."~/i.,K. 

the  same  abuse.  6.  It  is  the  hope  of  our  Chnroh,  now  as  aforctiae, 

fi.  An^  and  all  societies  for  moral  and  religious  that  "  if  such  persons  were  rightly  Instmotod  k^ 

ends  which  do  not  rest  on  the  supreme  authoritv  of  cerninff  all  these  points,  they  would,  by  the  gai<i- 

God's  Holy  Word,  as  contained  in  the  Old  and  xf  ew  ance  or  the  Holy  Spirit,  be  led  to  a  consent  wiiii  -^i 

Testaments — ^whicn  do  not  recognize  our  Lord  Jesus  and  our  churches  in  the  immutable  truths  of  &id'» 

Christ  as  the  true  God  and  the  only  mediator  between  Word." — Id.,  17. 

God  and  men — ^which  teach  doctnnes  or  have  usages  7.  Hence  it  is  a  duty  which  oar  ChurA  nov,  » 

or  forms  of  worship  condemned  in  God's  Word  and  aforetime,  eiyoins  upon  her  theologians  and  al!  ^' 

in  the  Confessions  of  His  Church— which  assume  to  pastors,  that  '*  flttingly  and  with  moderation  tbtT 

themselves  what  God  has  given,  to  His  Church  and  instruct,  admonish,  ana  warn  out  of  God*s  Word,  l. 

its  ministers^which  require  undefined  obligations  to  who,  from  simplicity  or  ignoranoe,  hare  wtodeiv^i 

be  assumed  by  oath,  are  unchristian,  and  we  solemnly  from,  the  truth.'' — laiy  17. 

warn  our  members  and  ministers  a^^ainst  all  fellow-  8.  Our  Church  confesses  now,  as  aforetime,  d^ 
ship  with,  or  connivance  at,  associations  which  have  the  Holy  Church  Universal  is  pre&ninentlr  sfell^w- 
this  character.  ship  whose  internal  bond  is  fiuth  and  the  HoItGVk: 

8.  All  connection  with  infldel  and  immoral  assocl-  in  the  heart,  and  whose  outward  token  is  ^*  ue  pars 

ations  we  consider  as  requiring  the  exercise  of  prompt  Word  and  the  incorrupt  sacraments.    The  Church  i« 

and  decisive  discipline,  and,  after  fkithftil  and  patient  a  communion  of  saints,  to  wit :  the  assembly  of  ooti 

monition  and  teaohine  iVom  God's  Word,  the  cutting  who  are  in  the  fellowship  of  tne  same  Gospel  or  doo- 

off  the  i^ersistent  and  obstinate  offender  from  the  trine^  and  of  the  same  Holy  Spirit  who  renen, 

communion  of  the  Chuch  until  he  abandons  them  and  sandafies,  and  governs  their  hearts ; "  and  that  ''the 

shows  a  true  repentance.  Catholic  (Cluislian)  Churoh  consists  of  men  Mst- 

in.  In  regara  to  Sxehangf  ofPidpiU. — ^We  hold,  1.  tered  throughout  the  whole  world,  from  the  rising 

Tliatthepurit^of  the  pulpit  should  be  guarded  with  of  the  sun  to  the  going  down  thereol"— ilp^^. 

the  most  conscientious  care,  and  that  no  man  shall  be  Art.  4. 

admitted  to  our  pulpits,  whether  of  the  Lutheran  0.  Our  Churoh  now,  as  aforetime,  amid  the  damon 

name  or  of  anr  other,  of  whom  there  is  just  reason  of  rationalism  and  sectarianism,  confesses  thtt  the 

to  doubt  whetner  he  will  preach  the  pure  truth  of  unohanffing  marks  of  the  Churoh  are  ^*  the  pure  d<«- 

God's  Word  as  taught  in  the  Confessions  of  our  trine  of  the  Gkwpel,  and  the  saorBmeDt9--ihat  tha 

Church.  Churoh  alone  is  properly  the  pilUtf  of  troth,  beonn 

2.  Lutheran  ministers  ma^r  properly  preach  wher-  it  retuns  the  pure  Grospel,  ana,  as  St.. Paul  saith,  th* 
ever  there  is  an  opening  in  the  pulpit  of  other  foundation,  that  is.  the  true  knowledge  of  Christ,  imi 
churohes,  unless  the  ciroumstances  imply,  or  seem  to  true  fiuth  in  EQm."  Tet  we  also,  as  aforetime^  coo- 
imply,  a  fellowship  with  error  or  schism,  or  a  restric-  fess  '^  that  among  those  who  are  upon  the  true  foon- 
tion  on  the  unreserved  expression  of  the  whole  ooun-  dation.  thera  are  many  weak  ones  who  hare  bai}: 
sel  of  God.  upon  tne  fpundation  perishing  stubble,  that  is,  emptj 

IV.  A9  regard$  ths  **  Chmmumon  itnth  th<m  not  qf  notions  and  opinions— and  yet,  because  thej  do  utA 

our  Churchy — ^1.  We  hold  that  the  principle  of  a  overthrow  the  foundation,  are  still  ChriBtians.  um 

discriminating^  as  over  against  an  inoiscriminating  their  faults  may  be  forgiven  them  or  even  be  tmeod- 

Communion,  is  to  be  firmly  malntidned.    Heretics  ed." — Id,,  ^ 
and  fundamental  errorists  are  to  be  excluded  from 

the  Lord's  Table.    The  responsibility  of  an  unworthy  The  minority  presented  a  deolarstion  ei- 

approach  totheLord'sTabledoes  not  rest  alone  upon  pressing  their  views.     The  General  Cooncil 

w£  invfteTlf  **  ^^^  approach,  but  also  upon  £im  appointed  a  committee  to  open  eorrosDondenoe 

2.  It  is  the  right  and  duty  of  every  pastor  to  make  ^*^   *^«   General   Conference  of  Liithei« 

such  examination  as  is  necessary  to  determine  the  mmisters    m    Germany.     A    committee  ▼» 

Scriptural  fitness,  in  doctrine  and  life,  of  persons  ap-  appointed  to  prepare  a  plan  under  which  the 

Plyi^ff  for  admission  to  the  Commumon.     This  foreim   mission -work    may    be    prosecutei 

should  be  done  mvariably  when  they  are  admitted  a*^^" «,«««  4.^-\,^^  *«  ^^^^  JL^....^,w^iiAnnA  he- 

for  the  first  time-and  whenever  afterward  it  may  ?*«I»  ^?^  ^J^  ^  ?P®\^r^P^?l  S.^ 

be  necessary.      So  that  it  may  be  affirmed  of  our  tween  this  body  and  the  Lutheran  Onurcn  w 

Churoh  now,  as  at  the  beginning :  "  None  are  ad-  Alaska,  the  Danish  West  India  IsUnds,  m^ 

mitted  except  they  be  proved."— ^k^*.  Cbi/.,  Art,  some  other  Lutheran  bodies  in  America. 

^^f^v*"'  ^\     .'       »           ^        .             i  IL  EuBOPS.    The  Lutheran  popoli^oo  in 

8.  The  restoration  of  more  frequent  communion,  rLT—-!     u       x.  ZJ  •          Jl     u*j.^  Kt  the 

and  of  private  conference,  monition,  and  instruction  ?S™*^7  J^  ^^ ,  "I  P*^  ,f "?!  v      ^  ^ 

on  the  part  of  the  pastor,  especially  for  the  young  "  Umted  Evangekoal  Churoh,"  which  now  em- 

and  for  the  unstable,  would,  by  God's  blessing,  do  braces  almost  the  entire  Protestant  popolft^^ 

much  for  the  maintenance  of  a  higher  faith  and  of  a  of  Germany,  and  of  which  a  lar«e  mwority  of 

errors  in  conflict  with  it,  and  the  condemnation  of  are,  however,  40,000  classified  as  *  l^depm 

heretics,  our  Churoh,  now  as  aforotime,  testifies,  to  dent    Lutherans "  in    old  Prussa,  l,58iiD< 

use  her  own  words,  "  that  it  is  by  no  means  her  ooun-  Lutherans  in  Hanover,   48,000  in  Frank^^ 

sol  and  purpose  to  condemn  those  who  en- from  sim«  980,000  in  Bavaria.  60,000  in  Bremen,  285,984 

phcity,  and  who  do  not  speak  reproachftilly  of  the  .      ii™„„„.^v    ooa  aaa  5«  tr*-«i.««rft.000  m 

truth  of  the  Divine  Wofd,  and  still  less  to  con-  ?l  Brunswicl^  220j000  m  HMnbnrg,  S,^""  m 

demn  entire  Churohes.''— iV«/a«  to  jRwA<>/a>ik»ri,  Lippe-Ditmold,  49,000  m  Ltlbeck,  54«,4oy  « 

p.  1«.  Mecklenburg-Sohwerin,  198,000  in  Oldenburg, 

5.  It  is  the  judgment  of  our  Churoh,  now  as  afore-  2,279,882  in  Saxony,  260,000  in  Saxe- Weimar, 

time,  that  it  is  "beyond  all  doubt  whatever,  that  iaa  qio  ««i  flo^a  Au^nVM-^    i^xnnn  in  SaX^ 

ther^aremanypiousaidholy people inthoseChurches  J*\'212  ^  Saxe-Altenburg    146,0W  m  .*^^^ 

which  have nbt  accorded,  anddo not  yet  accord  in  all  Ooburg-Gotha,  26,000  in  Schaumburg-Lip?«' 

rospects  with  us,  who  walk  in  the  simplidt^  of  their  73,457    in     Sohwarzburg  -  Rudolstadt,  ^^^ 
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oeaiiy  the  entire   Protestant  popiiIati<»i  of  'with  their  private  dootrin*  uid  •dministmtion  of 

Schleswig  -  Holstein,     Mecklenburg  •  Strelh*,  Moraments. 

Reoss-Greitz  and  Renss-Schleitz,  Saze-Meinm-       to^v      >.v^^«i^         <«       ^    , 

(cen,  Schwartzbnrg-Sonderhaaaen,  and  Wnr-  ^^    t^?**      q1  .®J?I^  v®*?®?^  Py°?^  o' 

iemberg  are  Lntherans.  *"*  Lutheran  State  Charon  of  Sweden  "  was 

Nearly  the  entire  population,  likewise,  of  ^^  J^^'^^  *•»•  ^i??T.  ""^  ^eP^e*^**- 

Sweden,  Norway,  and  Benmark,  are  LuthSms.  ST*  **^  *^*J^^  oonafatuted  one  of  the  four 

Austria  has   1,218,760   Lutherans,    France  Si?!f"  **'  »T*?«"-    ^  "f^  ^^'^^  ^T 

about  600,000,  HoUand  about  76,000  fin  two  station,  which  waa  adopted  in  1867,  aub- 

organiiationa,  a  liberal  and  a  "high  church  »  ■*'^'»*«*.5''oI?*  four  Estates  two  Chambers, 

one),  Poland  883,000,  ^-Inland  1,787,000.    In  ««din  Art.  80,  while  leaving  the  whole  ecole- 

Ru3sia  proper  there  are  "8  conristoViea,  421  dMtioal  WiaUtion  in  the  iands  of  the  Diet 

chorcheS^  ^  666  ministers.  ^  *•>«  King,  made  the  vahdity  of  aU  re«)lu- 

The  first  «  General  Conference  of  Delegates  ?«""  ^f^  "^^  "8«^  *»  eoclMiartical  affairs 

from  aU  the  Lutheran  Churches  of  Germwiy  "  2*^*^^*^™^?:  ^t  ,<»'»8«»t  ®f  *^«  2^f^ 

was  opened  at  Hanover,  July  Ist.  Three  classes  ^T^fA.   The  ^g  shall  possess  ttenglft  of  m- 

of  churches  were  represented :  1.  The  avowed-  twpwtmg  the  Church  laws,  untU  ttie  adoption 

ly  Lutheran  State  Churches  of  Bavaria,  Wur-  g'  *J'*'^']S?*  '»*«JTP."***'0^  *>/  J^"  go'"'*^ 

temberg.  Saxony,  and  other  states.    8.  The  W^'^' ,  .^!L***tv     "'*?*^  "*       *  General 

Free  Lutheran  Churches  of  Prussia  and  of  ?y=*f>*?if*"}.*'';  T?^"*^?*,'*!*!^?®?' 

other  states  which  recognize  the  United  Evan-  J**  **»  )^-  ,"  "^  ,""^.  v  *  *  T^?* 

pelical  Church  as  the  only  state  Church.    8.  5i^  **'  Fp*^*-  ?*  *^*^*?  ?,I*T  f  ^\ 

The  Lutiieran  party  in  tiie  United  EvangeUoal  f"«S*"^v**'5  P«>«9»o»  «  ^%  ™«^W«" 

Chnrch.    Dr.  von  Harlesa,  weU  knowTis  one  ^f^h  *^  ^"*°'  ?T^^.2^  Stockholm, 

of  the  prominent  tiieologians  of  the  Lutheran  «[     i    ^     *'^^.i?  ^  ,  **^  T  j'^ji*^ 

Church,  and  now  Preeflent  of  the  Supreme  *^^**?'F  "^  ?**  *''''V'  t^*?i!f!5^  districts, 

Eccledastical  Council  of  Bavaria,  and  mmber  «f  ^  «^  "^l  .H^*nS.***fl^*^*f?,  "^  "♦  ^^^ 

of  the  First  Chamber  of  Bavaria,  was  chosen  ^}^^  ***j;«**  J^.*»?^*»^  ?'S'°  w  '""v^ 

President    A  number  of  theologians  known  ^^  "^^i,  ^l  Minister  of  Public  Worship 

to  the  entire  Protestant  world  by  their  writ-  J"  »  "gh*  *«  bepresent  at  the  meetings,  but 

ings,  were  present     Among  them  were  Dr.  2"  ""  ^<>*«-     ^he  proceedings  of  the  First 

Kliefoth,   Dr.  Lutiiardt,  Dr.  von   Hoftnann,  ^^?i^SI??^^  .i  ^    v         -.^  ^. 

Dr.  Kahnis,  Dr.  Uhlhorn,  Dr.  Thomasius.   The  ..  LUXEMBURG,*  a  grand-dnchv,  umted  bv 

foDowing  resolutions,  wlich  define  tiie  relation  "  P«r«>?8j  'o^'f ''  with  HoBand,  but  which 

of  theGinnan  LuttSran  Churches  to  tiie  otiier  ^» .«"  ^dependent  constitution  and  adminis- 

Protestant  state  Churches  and  to  the  Prot-  ^»**"«'-    ?«  V>7'«^^  »  appomted  by  the 

estant  state  governments,  were  unanimouriy  f*?*  »'  l^ll^^'  t,?'®^^  governor  (smce 

adopted-       «>  — >  *  February  6, 1860K  Prmoe  Henry,  brother  of 

,  1.  Suffldent,  but  at  the  «m>e  time  indispensable  f^*  5'2f  5iSk  f"1'a««^*  S;'"^i°^''lJ^ 

for  the  true  idea  of  the  Chnrch,  is  an  agreement  in  VSOf^  from  1810  to  1806  to  the  Old  (rennan 

t)>«  tme  doctrine  and  in  the  administration  of  the  Confederation.    Area,  990  square  miles ;  pop- 

•wunante  as  we  And  them  expreeaed  in  the  Confea-  nlation,  in  1864,  202,987  inhabitants ;  in  1866, 

T-i^ »heLu«J«ran Church.  .       ^    .  208,861 ;  in  1868,  199,968.    In  the  budget  for 

»»S?'o?^Sr^frIS:T*ro  ?SL^d^in""rr  «««J?S;  ^^-'^  t^.  receipts  amounted  to 

mand  of  an  Agreement  in  true  doctrine,  and  in  the  4,886,220    francs,    and    tne    expenaittires    to 

adminutration  of  saoraments  vith  the  Churoh  vhioh  4,959,971  francs ;    there   was  consequentlT*  a 

itatoeovern.  .     ,   .    _  .     ^       ^  deficit  of  128,757  francs.    The  public  debt  in 

of  oni  rwif^^.lSI^^H"'^'-ti,^  i!^**  Churches  iggg  ^^  ^bout  12,000,000  francs.    It  is  an- 

dUfne'aSlteS^SJ^^onf'i^^^^         "  «naUy  reduced   abiut  '600,000  francs.     The 

4-  Por  the  same  reason  the  right  cannot  be  con-  army  (according  to  the  law  of  August  18, 1868) 

^^  to  the  nder  of  a  ooundrv  to  dissolve  ecdesias-  consists  of  one  battalion  of  chasseurs,  which 

^territories which  msy  isU  to  Mm,  without  regard  has  18  officers  and  600  nnder-offioers  and  pri- 

t't&?f'S.es±SSS^:S^'.';rrSSS:  ^'t^-    There  is  ri«,  a  corps  of  gendarmes^ 

ner  that  such  churches  would  only  continue  to  exist  composed  of  8  officers,  27  nnder-officers,  and 

^'ttlun  the  itate  Churoh  as  individual  oongregstions,  79  gendarmes. 


M 


MACBRIDE,  John  David,  D.  g.  L.,  F.  8.  A., 
an  eminent  Oriental  scholar  and  author,  for 
fifty-five  years  principal  of  Magdalen  Hall, 
Word;  bom  in  Norfolk,  England,  in  1788; 
Jed  at  Oxford,  January  24,  1868.  He  was 
tiie  only  8on  of  Admiral  John  Macbride,  and 
^as  entered  a  gentleman  commoner  at  Exeter 


College,  Oxford,  when  but  eighteen  years  old, 
and  took  his  first;  degree  in  1799,  and  was  soon 
after  elected  a  fellow  of  Exeter  College.  He 
became  K  A.  in  1802,  and  D.  0.  L.  m  1812, 

*  For  flill  ioibnnation  of  Luxemburg,  which,  In  1867, 
waa  the  subject  of  a  grave  Bnropeau  commlcstion,  see  the 
AsKUAL  Amubicah  UTCLOP.SDXA  for  1807. 
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when  he  was  made  assessor  of  the  Ohancellor^s  Legislature,  to  ascertain  the  iaets  relating  to 
Court.  In  1818  he  was  appointed,  by  Lord  the  variations  of  the  magnetic  needle,  throagh- 
Grenyille,  principal  of  Magdalen  Hall,  and  the  out  the  State  of  Maine,  from  its  first  setUe- 
same  jear  nominated  by  the  Lord  Almoner  to  ment  down  to  the  present  time.  Mr.  Barker 
the  Readership  in  Arabic.  He  held  these  two  had  been  for  a  number  of  years  land  agent  of 
offices  until  his  death.  He  exerted  himself  to  the  State,  and  was  an'  experienced  enipneer  and 
raise  the  character  of  the  Hall  of  which  he  surveyor.  During  the  past  year  the  oommis- 
was  head,  and  succeeded  in  bringing  it  into  a  sioner  completed  his  report,  to  be  presented 
rank  not  inferior  to  that  of  the  best  colleges  in  to  the  Legislature  at  its  session  of  1869.  The 
the  university.  His  liberality  to  the  poor,  his  summary  given  herewith  is  from  a  aketcb  pre- 
kindness,  sincerity,  -  warmth  of  heart,  and  his  pared  in  advance  of  the  publication  of  the  rv- 
refined  and  courteous  manners,  made  him  uni-  port  by  the  Augusta  correspondent  of  the  Bos- 
versally  beloved.  He  achieved  a  high  reputa-  ton  Advertiser.  Prior  to  the  commencement  of 
tion  as  a  writer,  most  of  his  books  being  on  the  United  States  Coast  Survey,  but  few  of 
theological  subjects,  though  he  was  a  layman,  the  variations  of  the  magnetic  needle,  as  ob- 
His  principal  works  were  **  Diatessaron,  or  served  in  Maine,  were  recorded ;  and^  owing 
Harmony  of  the  Gospels,*^  which  was  long  to  the  doubtful  character  of  some  of  the  ear- 
used  as  a  text-book  in  the  university ;  a  work  Her  observations,  the  commissioner  was  unable 
on  Mohammedanism;  ^'Lectures  on  the  Ar-  to  place  reliance  upon  them..  The  magnetic 
tides  of  the  United  Church  of  England  and  force  of  the  eartili  being  a  planetary  force,  the 
Ireland,"  published  in  1853,  and  *^  Lectures  on  commissioner  recognized  the  necessity  of  com- 
the  Epistles,'*  in  1858.  paring,  observations  which  have  been  made 

MADAGASCAR,  Ba^sitaheriva  Man^aea,  from  time  to  time,  in  places  widely  remote 

Qaeen  of,  the  reigning  monarch  of  the  Hovas  from  each  other ;  and  in  his  report  has  aimed 

since  the  close  of  1868 ;  bom  about  1885 ;  died  at  usefulness  rather  than  originality.     He  gives 

at  Antananariva,  the  capital  of  the  Hova  king-  a  table  of  azimuths  extending  down  to  the 

dom,  in  April,  1868.    Her  original  name  was  close  of  the  present  century,  and  for  every 

Babodo,  and  she  had,  on  the  demise  of  the  five  minutes  of  latitude  within  the  limits  of 

ferocious  Banavolana  in  1862,  ascended  the  the  State ;  also,  time-tables  for  the  elongations 

throne  as  queen-consort  to  Badama  XL,  and  and  culminations  of  the  North  star.     He  also 

on  his  assassination  in  1868  she  was  at  once  presents  such  general  rules  and  suggestions  as 

made  queen-regnant,  it  was  said  by  ^e  unani-  will  enable  the  land-surveyor  to  determine  the 

mous  voice  of  &e  anti-foreign  party,  by  whom  declination  of  the  needle  for  himself  and  with 

the  king  had  been  assassinated,  though,  being  the  instruments  used  in  ordinary  surveys^     The 

of  royal  lineage  and  the  next  in  hereditary  sue-  western  line  of  no  variation  in  the  United 

cession  to  the  late  king,  she  was  entitled  to  the  States    now   traverses   Cleveland,    Ohio   (or 

throne.    Immediately  after  her  accession  to  about  24^^  east),  passes  near  Baleigh  (1^.  C.\ 

the  throne  she  signed  a  constitution  drawn  up  and  is  still  receding  slowly  to  the  west.     At 

by  the  anti-foreign  party,  and  suspended  the  all  places  lying  to  the  east  of  the  line,  in- 

treaties  which  E.ing  Badama  had  concluded  eluding  the  New-England  States,  New  York, 

with  European  powers.   (See  Badama  XL,  As-  New  Jersey,  Delaware,  Maryland,  nearly  all 

KUAL  Ctolopjedia,  1868.)    The  fears  created  of  Pennsylvania,  and  the  eastern  half  of  Vir- 

by  these  acts  were,  however,  somewhat  al-  ginia  and  North  Carolina,  the  variation  is  west- 

layed  by  an  ofScial  declaration  that  religious '  erly,  that  is,  the  north  end  of  the  needle  points 

liberty  would  be  respected,  and  that  the  labors  to  the  west  of  due  north.    At  aU  places  lying 

of  the  missionaries  would  not  be  interfered  to  the  west  of  this  line,  including  the  Western 

with.    In  the  following  years  several  stringent  and  Southern  States,  the  variation  is  easterly, 

measures  were    adopted   against   foreigners,  that  is,  the  north  end  of  the  needle  points  to 

especially  against  the  French,  but  the  Christian  the  east  of  due  north.    This  variation  increases 

missions  were  not  at  all  disturbed.    The  rela-  in  proportion  to  the  distance  of  the  place  on 

tions  6f  the  Queen  with  England  were  more  either  side  of  l^e  line  of  no  variation,  recedmg 

friendly  than  those  with  France.    The  treaties  more  than  21°,  easterly  variation,  in  Oregon, 

between  the  agent  of  the  French  Gk>vemment  and  about  20°  of  westerly  variation  in  the  north- 

and  King  Badama  were,  in    1865,  publicly  eastern  part  of  Meune.    But  no  annual  rate  can 

burned,  while  with  England,  in  the  same  year,  be  fixed  on  as  a  certain  rule  for  the  declinaticm 

a  new  treaty  of  amity  and  commerce  was  con-  of  the  needle,  as  its  motion  is  much  more  rapid 

eluded.  No  complaints  have  since  been  brought  in  some  years  than  in  others.    The  secular  and 

by  any  of  the  English  reddents  agdnst  the  diurnal  changes  of  the  needle  are  noted  at 

administration  of  the  Queen,  and  the  English  length,  as  also  the  annual  change,  magnetic 

missionaries  in  Madagascar  report  a  rapid  and  storms,  auroral  disturbances,  local  attraction, 

steady  progress  of  Christianity  and  civiliza-  magnetic  dip,  magnetic  force,  the  magnetic 

tion.  poles  and  meridians.    About  8  o^doek  in  the 

MAGNETIC   NEEDLE    (Vablitiows  op),  morning,  the  needle  is  in  its  most  easterly  po- 

In  May,  1866,  Mr.  Noah  Barker,  of  Exeter  Mills,  sltlon;  from  that  time  until  2  o'clock  it  moves 

Maine,  was   appointed  by  the  Gk>vemor  and  to  the  west ;  from  that  time  until  evening  it 

Council  of  that  State,  under  a  resolution  of  the  moves  to  the  east,  and  from  8  to  9  oMock  in 
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the  evening  until  8  in  the  morning  it  moves 
west  agaizL  after  which  it  returns  to  the  place 
from  which  it  started^  to  be  ready  for  similar 
oscilktions  the  next  day.  The  amplitude  of 
the  oscillations  is  greater  in  the  summer  than 
in  the  winter,  and  is  greater  in  high  magnetic 
latitudes  than  it  is  near  the  equator.  Thus,  at 
Cambridge,  in  June  and  July  it  is  16^',  and  in 
December  and  January  10'^  In  consequence 
of  the  diurnal  change  it  is  evident  that  a  line 
ran  in  the  morning  cannot  be  retraced  with 
the  same  bearings  at  noonj  therefore,  not 
merely  the  date  at  which  an  important  survey 
is  made,  but  also  the  time  of  day,  should  be  re- 
corded. A  large  and  carefully-prepared  map 
of  magnetio  declinations  is  given ;  and  the  re- 
port closes  with  an  appendix  by  Edwin  E. 
Johnson,  of  Connecticut,  civil  engineer  and 
Borveyor,  which  throws  additional  Bght  on  the 
variations  of  the  magnetio  needle  along  the 
eastern  boundary  of  the  State,  and  explains  the 
term  "  due  north  "  as  used  by  land  surveyors 
to  mean  the  true  north  as  distinguished  from 
the  magnetic  north,  or  north  as  pointed  out  by 
the  masnetic  needle. 

HAIKE.  According  to  official  estimates, 
based  upon  a  comparison  of  the  last  vote  for 
Governor  with  that  in  1860,  when  the  last  cen- 
SQB  was  taken,  the  population  of  Maine  in  1868 
waa673,lT7,  showing  an  increase  of  44,577,  or 
abont  7  per  cent.,  in  eight  years.  The  real  and 
personal  property  of  uie  Stete  on  the  Ist  of 
Jnlj,  1868,  was  estimated  at  1344,086,000  ac- 
cording to  a  gold  standard  of  valuation,  or 
aboQt  $500  to  each  individual  of  the  popula- 
tion. The  amount  of  capital  employed  m  man- 
ufactures is  $40,000,000,  and  the  annual  value 
of  the  fabrics  produced  is  $81,287,696.  The 
natural  facilities  for  manufacturing  enterprises 
io  the  State  are  very  great,  and  it  is  said  that 
the  water-power,  most  of  which  is  unemployed, 
^ot  be  less  than  1,000,000  horse-power. 
There  are  814  miles  of  railroad  in  progress,  for 
the  completion  of  which  capital  has  been  sub- 
scribed to  the  amount  of  $9,276.000 ;  and  char- 
tershave  been  granted  for  additional  enter- 
prises of  the  kind  to  the  extent  of  265  miles. 
The  Atlantic  and  St.  Lawrence  Railroad,  which 
^as  leased  in  1855  to  the  Grand  Trunk  for  999 
years,  extends  from  Portland  to  Island  Pond  in 
Vermont,  a  distance  of  150  miles,  82  of  which 
are  in  the  State  of  Maine.  Some  idea  of  the 
bnsiness  of  this  road  may  be  formed  when  we 
consider  the  statement  of  Railroad  Commis- 
sioners that  20  trains  pass  a  given  point  every 
oay,  and  that  from  November  1,  1867,  to  No- 
vember 1, 1868,  88,162  cars,  drawn  by  6,404  en- 
pies,  passed  from  Danville  Junction  to  Port- 
jand.  This  road  has  become  very  badly  worn 
hy  the  heavy  freightage  constantly  passing  over 
It,  and  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  invoke 
the  interference  of  the  civil  authorities  to  com- 
pel the  prosecution  of  repairs.  These  have 
been  finally  undertaken,  and  are  now  making 
J^pid  progress. 

The  finances  of  the  Stete  are  represented  to 


be  in  a  very  promising  condition.  The  public 
debt  now  amounts  to  $5,058,000,  and  falls  due 
in  1871,  $37,000  have  been  paid  off  during  the 
year,  and  a  sinking  fund  is  accumulating  which 
already  amounts  to  $846,000.  The  receipts  into 
the  Treasury  during  the  last  fiscal  year  amount- 
ed to  $185,853.86,  and  the  expenditures  of  the 
government  were  $114,280.77. 

Notwithstanding  the  increase  in  population 
mentioned.above,  there  has  been  a  decrease  in 
the  number  of  children  attending  school,  which 
in  some  aspecte  of  the  case  is  rather  alarming. 
This  decrease  is  exhibited  in  the  following 
table : 
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Nearly  20,000  decrease  in  eight  years. 

This  result  has  been  attributed  by  compe- 
tent authority  to  an  actual  decrease  in  the 
number  of  children  in  the  Stete,  while  the  en- 
tire population  has  been  steadily  advancing. 
When  the  census  was  taken  in  1850,  about  49 
per  cent,  of  the  population  were  under  the  age 
of  20  years,  but  in  1860  the  proportion  had 
fallen  to  36  per  cent. 

The  State  Reform  School  contains  171  in- 
mates, 58  of  whom  were  committed  during  the 
year :  45  of  these  were  sentenced  for  larceny ;  1 
for  breaking  in  and  entering  houses;  2  for  be- 
ing common  runaways;  7 for  truancy;  2  for 
assault ;  1  for  malicious  mischief;  1  for  cheat- 
ing ;  1  for  vagrancy ;  1  for  robbery ;  1  for  em- 
bezzlement; and  1  for  sodomy.  It  was  as- 
certeined,  when  these  boys  were  received,  that, 
of  the  58,  24  had  intemperate  parents;  15 
were  "much  neglected; ''  9  were  truants;  16 
Sabbath-breakers;  50  were  profane;  51  ad- 
dicted to  lying;  21  drank  ardent  spirite;  42 
used  tobacco ;  4  never  attended  sciiool,  and  all 
were  idle.  At  the  Reform  School  they  are 
employed  in  labor  on  the  &rm,  or  in  the  work- 
shops of  the  institution,  and  very  marked  im- 
provement in  their  character  and  dispositions 
is  to  be  observed  in  a  few  months.  The 
cost  of  the  school;  aside  from  the  value  of  the 
productions  of  the  farm  consumed  by  the  in- 
mates, was  $23,471.90,  but  a  sufi&cient  amount 
was  earned  by  the  boys  to  reduce  the  actual 
expense  to  the  Stete  to  about  $18,945.60. 

The  extreme  rigor  with  which  the  liquor 
law  of  Maine  was  enforced,  during  the  year 
1867,  caused  a  violent  reaction  and  excited 
great  hostility  among  a  portion  of  the  people, 
not  only  to  die  provisions  of  the  prohibitory 
stetute  itself,  but  against  the  State  constabu- 
lary force  through  whose  agency  it  had  been 
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executed.    The  result  was,  that  the  last  Legis-  met  at  Augusta  on  the  82d  of  June,  and  th 

lature  repealed  the  constabulary  law,  and  al-  undoubtedly  the  largest  assembly  of  the  kind 

though  the  prohibitory  liquor  law  remains  on  ever  known  in  the  State.    Eben  F.  Pillsbnrj 

the  statute-books,  it  has  been  comparatively  a  was  nominated  for  Governor,  and  a  board  u 

dead  letter.    A  strong  effort  is  made  by  the  presidential  electors  put  before  the  people  fcr 

prohibitionists  to  have  the  State  police  restored  their  suffi-ages.    The  platform  of  the  piutT,  as 

and  to  secure  the  most  vigorous  execution  of  represented  in  this  convention,  waa  embaiit?i 

the  existing  law  respecting  the  sale  of  intoxi-  in  the  following  resolutions,  which  were  unm- 

eating  drinks.  mously  adopted : 

Another  subject  which  has  been  agitated  to  Seaohed,  That  while  the  Constituidon  of  the  rniud 

some  extent  is  the  abolition  of  the  death-penal-  States  was  ordained  and  established  by  the  peopk  h 

ty  for  crime.    Some  degree  of  feeling  was  ex-  order  to  form  a  more  perfect  Union,  establiab  jusuct, 

cited  against  the  Governor   for  mgning  the  maure  domestic  tranquimty,  pro^^^^ 

A^»*\.  ^»^««4>  r^f  ««/^  TTov^o   on  {^n^v^IZrl  Anil  defenoc,  and  secure  the  bleaamg  of  liDcrty,  and  coo- 

death-warrant  of  one  Hams,  an  ignorant  and  ^^     »  ^^  proviaions  for^eprotecdon  of  tke  life, 

brutal  negro,  whose  cnme  was  of  a  very  ag-  liberty,  and  property  of  every  citixen,  the  preseti 
gravated  character,  and  the  Attomey-Gkneral  Congress,  instigated  and  oontn^ed  by  &  spirit  of  k*^^ 
in  his  report  took  occasion  to  cast  some  grave  animosity  and  partisan  hate,  have  persMtentlT  ex- 
reflections  on  Governor  Chamberlain  for  not  S^:i^,^..^TL«^*^F«^v^^^^ 

1.        .1.                  ^      -B*         J.'         ^           ^  dent  States,  ana  aepnveo.  their  ciuzens  OX  all  represcL- 

makmg  this  a  case  for  Executive  clemency.  ^^^^^  -^  ^y^^  government  of  the  United  States,  hdC- 

On  this  point  the  Grovemor  said  in  his  message  ing  them  und^  the  arbitraiy  rule  of  martial  pover. 

to  the  Legislature :  ^*  It  is  said  that  the  facts  Spurions  and  pretended  legulative  and  judicial  oS- 

of  Harris's  early  life— the  degrading  influence  <»™  l»*ve  been  set  over  t^<an,  by  whose  pgnij^ 

of  slavery  and  the  development  of  his  bmtal  tS^SiZT^  L^sti^S^^^oSS!^^- 

passions  alone,  and  nis  bemg  almost  in  ms  le-  oaths  of  an  extraordinary  and  entangling  natiii«  U« 

gal  infancy — should  have  been  considered.  They  been  imposed  as  a  condition  of  exercismi^tiie  neiit 

were  considered,  and  at  their  full  value.  They  of  suffrage,  and  hurpe  classes  of  the  most  intelliger.t 

were  a  relieving  element  in  the  case :  they  citizens  whoUv  disfranduaed,  whde  the  n^ht  to  vow 

V^*   w^i^ww   *«   w*«   vcKTO,  u**«j  j^^  ^^^  conferred  on  hordes  of  urnorant  negroes: 

were  ground  of  gratitude  that  no  man  nursed  ^^e  right  of  accused  persons  to  a  roeedy  and  pubSc 

of  woman  was  left  to  do  these  horrors — ^and  of  trial  by  juiy  has  been  denied ;  the  right  of  the  people 

congratulation  that  this  precocity  of  guilt  was  to  be  Bwrnre  in  their  persons,  hoosee,  papers,  acd 

nipped  in  its  '  legal  infancy,'  before  its  blossom  effects,  ag^nst  unreasonable  seart^es  and  sdrm^ 

andfuU  fruits  had  come.    But  they  did  not  }^  }T^^''^'^  '"''i^^i^^^ ^  ^InJ^ 

iJs  .     .  .      ^tr,    ,  .     .          •'.  Y  life,  hberty,  and  property,  without  due  process  ot  liv, 

appear  sutncient  to  entitle  nim  to  special  grace.  an<f  the  freedom  of  speech  and  the  press  has  beeo 

^  Previous  good  character '  is  a  mitigation — ^but  abridged  or  wholly  subverted ;  the  oonstitndonal  s&d 

to  plead  a  *  previous  bad  character  ^  is  a  novel-  just  powers  of  the  executive  and  judidal  dc4Hutme&ts 

ty  in  lurisprudence."  ^^  J^®  government  have  been  invaded  and  vsarp^ 

V  th/general  subject  of  abolishing,  the  SdSn^^iS^fttfJ&^n  uS^ 
penalty,  ne  says :      However  the  experience  structed  and  contrived  as  to  throw  the  present  enor- 
of  suffering  may  have  affected  my  personal  mous  burdens  of  taxation  upon  industry  and  the  la- 
sympathies,   the  consideration  of  the  public  boring  poor  for  the  benefit  of  accumulated  wealth,  wd 

safety  convinces  me  that  this  is  not  the  time  to  riJ:^,i:S^\ttSe.t  ^o^-^'Jl^ 

soften  penalties,     loo  much  crime  is  abroad,  uSjust.  unowistitutional,  and  revoluUonaiy  proeeed- 

and  emboldened  by  the  mildness  and  uncer-  ings,  the  rights  of  our  people  have  been  invaded, 

tainty  of  punishment.     Most  of  our  neighbor-  their  liberties  endangered,  and  the  perpetui^  of  the 

ing  States  retain  the  death-penalty.    We  do  government  placed  in  imminent  perfi.     ^^.^. 

«*v4.  «r;oV  *«  {««t:4-a  ^^i^^  i./^«/k«>  ♦i.'L  It^-^^^u^  JBesohed.  That,  m  view  of  the  existing  state  of  ?■> 

S^i  V^^  *?  'i^^,*^  ^^^""^  ^®??  y^  the  impunity  ^^  ^^      \^^  ^^  j^as  come  for  " aJl^bo  love tb«r 

It  fails  to  find  eisewnere.    it  is  urged  that  we  country  to  band  together  against  the  Jaoobios"  w^^ 

should  be  merciful,  but  to  whom,  I  ask  ?     To  now  control  Congress,  and  who  threaten  to  sabTeit 

the  violator  of  all  sanctities,  the  assassin  of  all  aud  destroy  all  that  is  valuable  in  the  institutions  J»- 

defencelos8ne8s-,thepitU^Bpoaerofthepe^  ?S„1^„^^^4n^o^C£tee':^iat'Jf 

and  order  of  society?  or  to  the  mnocent,  the  Sur  own  day  have  imperilled  their  lives  and  shed  their 

good,  the  peaceful,  and  well-doing,  who  rely  blood, 

upon  the  protection  of  the  State  which  they  Saolved^  That  the  right  of  the  Federal  Qovenun^t 


nerve  and  adorn  f  Mercy  is  indeed  a  heavenly  *«  V"  *«  »5"^T  °'  t^*?.  °«»i»^  ^5t  ^  '^  £  »i 
gra^  but  it  should  not  be  shown tocrime  /t  f^^AX^^S^^^StLT^Z^ 
IS  the  cnme,  and  not  the  man,  at  wnicn  the  law  of  the  national  bonds,  and  1^  such  a  rate  of  taution 
strikes.  It  is  not  to  prevent  that  man  alone  should  be  imposed  upon  these  coupons  aa  will  saU«t 
from  repeating  his  offence,  but  to  prevent  capital  so  mvested  to  its  fidr  average  share  of  j«bhe 
others  from  so  doing.  If  the  wretch  who  bradens  as  compared  with  other  descriptions  oi  prop- 
meditates  crime  sees  the  sure  and  sharp  penal-  ®  iaoUed,  That  the  proceeds  of  such  tazatioo  shomi 
ty  before  him,  he  may  take  better  counsels,  be  distributed  among  all  the  States  on  just,  eqnittb/e 
This  is  mercifiil  to  him,  to  his  intended  victims,  prindples. 
and  to  society  in  general."  ^^5?»  ?**»ii*  H.*^®  ^uty  of  ^e  GpveimiieDt,  a 

TT,«  »^i;4^/Joi  ^^^-^.^Xr^  r^f  fiiA  v^a.  T»-aa  xr^i^  fifood  fsith,  to  abido  by  the  terms  of  all  its  oontrx**. 

The  Dolit^cal  campaign  of  the  year  was  very  ^  ^^^^  ^^^  principal  of  all  debto  due  and  o^m^l 

spirited  m  Maine,  as  it  was  elsewhere  through-  the  United  States,  having  been  declared  bv  the  act  of 

out  the  country.    The  Democratic  Convention  Congress  of  February  25, 1863,  to  be  paj^blo  in  ^ 
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eaireiM^  which  waa  made  a  legal  tender  by  that  aot,  integrity  and  patriotism  aa  a  citiaen,  his  ability  and 

it  will  confer  uignst  ^vantaffea  upon  money-lenders,  suooess  as  a  public  man^  and  bis  long  and  unwavering 

and  Impose  oppressive  burdens  upon  the  people,  to  devotion  to  sound  national  principles,  is  eminently 

pay  any  bonds  of  the  United  States  in  goid,  except  qualifled  for  the  hiffh  place  to  whicn  he  is  nominated 

sach  as  are  by  their  terms  made  so  payabto;  and  thai  bv  the  National  Sepablieaa  Convention,  and  the 

ill  BQch  bontt  aa  are  made  payable •mourrenoTahould  union  men  of  Kaine  pledge  him  their  unity  and 

be  paid  as  fast  aa  it  ia  poeaible  to  do  so  without  in-  cordial  support  for  the  vice-presidency. 

fiftting  the  CDirency  beyond  a  safe  and  just  point.  Sttohta^  That  to  (General  Joshua  L.  Chamberlain, 

BeSohtd^  That  so  long  as  the  currency  consists  in  distinguished  alike  by  bis  ability  and  bravery  as  a 

whole  or  in  part  of  paper  money,  issued  under  the  au-  soldier,  and  by  his  suooeasftil  aoministration  of  the 

tborityofthe  national  Qovermnent,auch  paper  ahould  gubernatorial  office  which  he  flUs  with  admixable 

be  Usaed  directlY  by  the  Government  itaelf,  and  that  aatisfiMstion  to  the  people  of  Maine,  this  convention 

the  fl^t  and  valuable  privile^  of  issuing  tnree  hun-  pledges  united  support  and  triumphant  election  in 

drea  millions  of  this  money,  yielding  a  profit  equal  to  September. 

eighteen  millions  annually  in  gold,  has  been  too  long  JSaolvtd,  That  to  the  living  and  to  the  memor;^  of 

enjoyed  by  favored  individuals,  associated  under  the  the  dead  of  all  thpee  who,  by  land  or  sea,  perilled 

□adoiud  banking  law,  and  ahould  forthwith  be  aa-  life  and  limb  to  crush  the  recent  rebellion  and  aave 

turned  by  the  people  repreaented  by  the  political  au-  the  Bepublic  from  diamemberment  and  overthrow, 

tborityofthe  nation.  this  convention  offers  renewed  tokens  of  gratitude 

Henhtd.  That  the  men  who  fougbt  for  the  Union  and  homage. 
were  entitled  to  the  same  currency  aa  the  men  who  HaolvM,  That  the  proposition  made  by  the  recent 
loaned  the  money,  and  that  the  bayonet-holders,  la-  Democratic  Convention  of  the  State,  to  admit  the 
borers,  fanners,  and  bondholders,  should  be  paid  rebela  of  the  South  to  a  ahare  in  the  tax  on  Govern- 
alike,  ment  bonds,  is  a  fraud  and  an  outrage  on  the  loyal 
J2(«>2fAf,  That  we  recoffnixe  with  unaffected  pleasure  people  of  the  North,  under  the  delusive  promise  of 
ibe  presence  oftbe  patriotic  soldiers  and  sulors  now  lightening  taxation  at  home.    The  resolution  pro- 
in  this  halL   They  Heroically  met  the  enemy  with  the  poses  to  rob  the  people  of  Miune  by  assessing  a  tax 
bayonet  when  our  Government  was  aasuled  by  force,  on  Uie  deposits  or  savings  banks,  on  the  treaaurea  of 
and  now  with  equal  patriotism  oppose  ^e  enemy  with  our  insurance  companies,  and  on  tne  hard  eaminga 
the  ballot  where  the  Government  is  assailed  by  poliU-  of  the  humblest  labor  invested  in  Government  bon<u, 
cfl]  strate^.  and  to  divide  the  amount  raised  among  all  the  States, 
JUioltM^ThMX  this  convention  unanimously  re-  thus  giving  to  the  rebels  of  Texas  more  than  two 
nominate  Hon.  £ben  F.  Pillsbury  aa  a  candidate  for  dollars  where  the  lo^al  men  of  Maine  get  one.    We 
tbe  rabematorial  chair  of  Maine,  and  recommend  him  denounoe  the  proposition  as  an  attempt  to  enrich  the 
to  the  people  of  the  whole  State  as  eminently  quali-  rebels  at  the  expense  of  loyal  men,  and  to  subject 
fied  for  the  position,  and  entitled  to  their  cordial  sup-  our  national  debt  to  the  base  end  of  lighting  anew 
port  the  smouldering  embers  of  Southern  rebellion. 
A  -          xi        jF^v                   X.         ij.           J  Betolwdy  That  the  Democratic  National  Conven- 
A  convention  of  the  conservative  soldiers  and  tion,  now  in  session  in  New  York,  may  be  regarded 
fiulors  of  the  State  was  held  on  the  same  day.  aa  an  arranged  effort  to  renew  the  spirit  and  ac- 
Their  sentiments  were  expressed  as  follows :  compUsh  the  purposes  of  the  lately  suppressed  rebel- 
rn    ^,                  .         ,,.           ,     „        .„  ,  lion.    Its  membership  is  largely  composed  of  men 
We,  the  conservative  aoldien  and  sadora  of  Maine,  ^^o  led  the  rebel  hosts  against  flie  flag  of  the  Union 
»»«nbled  m  delegate  convention  at  Augusta,  June  during  the  recent  bloody  conflict,  and  of  those  who 
»,  1M8.  resolve  that  we  win  never  allow  the  Umon,  plotted  treason  in  the  rebel  Congxeaa  at  Bichmond 
lorwhioh  we  and  our  comrades  fell,  to  be  destroyed  during  our  four  years  of  nationfl  sorrow;  its  first 
Dy  the  maohinations  of  the  reckless  and  unpnncipled  gim  in  the  new  revolt  is  to  destroy  the  Government 
men  who  now  absorb  all  branchea  of  the  Government  credit  and  then  overthrow  by  revolutionary  violence 
viUun  the  Gongresaofthe  United  States.   Believing  the   constitutional    governments   in   the   Southern 
me  party  in  power  to  be  false  to  the  best  interests  of  the  Statea.    lu  ill-concealed  movementa  againat  the  first 
<!<nuitr7,  and  knowing  them  to  have  been  false  in  their  and  its  openly  avowed  purpoee  to  accomplish  the 
promiaes  to  the  soldiers  who  fought  for  the  Union,  Be<x)iid  should  at  once  alarm  and  arouse  all  good 
»ie  coMcryative  soldiers  Mid  sailors  of  Maine  sol-  citizens  who  desire  the  peace,  prosperity,  and  con- 
«nnly  declare  thehr  intention  to  use  all  honorable  tinned  Union  of  the  States, 
meant  within  their  power  to  restore  the  harmony  of 
lU  the  States,  to  assert  the  supremacy  of  the  Consti-  There  was  also  a  Soldiers  and  Sailors'  Oon- 

^to  Si^SSiiTaAd  D^^i^^                       mS;  ^®^*^^^  ^^  *^«  ««"®  ^*y»  **  ^^^^  *^^  platform 

J8 « para^n  among  nation^  ancl  which  was  inspired  of  the  National  Soldiera  and  Siulors'  Conven- 

i>ythes|nritof  seventy-six.    Totlus  end  we  pledge  tion  at  Chicago  was  adopted  without  change, 

JJiiiMlves  to  sustain  the  great  conservative  party  of  and  the  Chicago  nominations  of  the  Repub- 

we  country  in  this,  the  hour  of  the  nation's  peril.  jj^jg^  p^^^y  heartily  indorsed.    An  additional 

The  Republican  Convention  was   held  at  resolution  was  adopted,  calling  upon  the  State 

Portland  on  the  8th  of  July.    General  Joshua  and  national  governments  to  show  substantial 

Y  Ohamberlam  was  renominated,  and  the  fol-  evidence  of  their  indebtedness  to  the  nation's 

loinng  platform  of  principles  adopted :  defenders  by  ftimishing  employment,  so  far  as 

AwJwrf  That  thia  convention,  representing  the  possible,  to  the  maimed  soldiers  and  sailors. 

^ew»of  the  Union  men  of  Maine,  emphatically  ap-  The  election,  which  occurred  on  the  second 

th^^w  ^^  I'httfonn  of  principles  recently  adopted  by  Monday  in  September,  resulted  in  the  choice  of 

fSriv  e^^^.jJ^P'i^]!**^  9.^?^?^i*%  "*  ?^»«Wo  "  General  Chamberlain  for  Governor,  by  a  ma- 

ofte^SL2l?f^feVbll^^^  it^-!fO,m.   Thjwhok  vote  was  181^^^^^^ 

Awlwrf.  That  General  Ulysses  8.  Grant,  for  his  Chamberlam  received  76,884,  Pillsbury  56,431. 

^^  and  services  In  war,  and  for  his  calm  and  Five  Bepresentatives  to  Congress  were  chosen, 

fiSS?llj**^S^'^^*P  in  peace,  deserves  the  con-  all  Republican.    At  the  presidential  election, 

£p?t^arn"^^  112»23yoteswerecast;  70,426  were  for  Grant, 

^  of  the  nation  at  the  election  hi  NovemberT^  aad  42,896  for  Seymour,  giving  the  Repubhcan 

^^'"'^^i  That  Hon.  8.  Colfax,  of  Indiana,  by  his  ticket  a  minority  of  28,080.    The  Legislature 
Vou  vm.— 89     A 
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of  1869  contains  29  Bepnblioans  and  2  Demo-  elected  to  Oongress  in  1832,  and  reilecied  i 

crats  in  the  Senate,  and  119  Bepnblioans  and  1834.    Having  been  appointed  on  a  oommiti* 

80  Democrats  in  the  House.  to  investigate  the  affairs  of  the  United  S'jto 

MANLY,  Bev.  Basil,  D.  D'.,  an  American  Bank,  he  went  to  Philadelphia,  bat  war  it- 
Baptist  clergyman,  author  and  college  presi-  nied  access  to  the  institation.  At  odm  tc 
dent,  bom  near  Pittsburg,  Ohatham  Ooimty,  procured  laborers  and  sent  them  to  exciv«r 
N.  0.,  January  28,  1798;  died  at  Greenville,  S.  their  way  under  the  building.  This  prweej- 
0.,  December  21, 1868.  His  collegiate  education  ing  induced  the  officers  to  let  Mr.  Mans  \m 
was  obtained  in  the  College  of  South  Carolina,  his  way,  and  he  made  a  Uioroogh  inveetigiafl. 
whence  he  graduated  in  1821.  He  commenced  the  result  being  the  disclosure  of  the  iimk  ir 
preaching  soon  after  leaving  college,  in  Edge-  tounding  official  corruption  then  on  m-fTL 
neld  District,  S.  C,  and  removed  thence  to  Mr.  Mannas  service  in  Congress  expired  win 
Charleston,  to  become  ^pastor  of  the  First  the  second  administration  of  Jaokson,  and  a 
Baptist  Church  in  that  city,  in  1826.  He  re-  the  autumn  of  the  same  year  he  was  elected  w 
mained  in  this  pastorate  until  1837,  when  he  the  Assembly.  Several  years  afterward  ht  re 
was  called  to  the  presidency  of  the  University  moved  from  Herkimer  Coonty,  and  opened  m 
of  Alabama,  where  he  continued,  managing  the  office  in  Jauncey  Court  in  New  York  Citr.  »• 
affairs  of  the  university  with  great  ability  till  siding  in  Queens  County,  and  representing  :lit 
1856,  when,  owing  to  impaired  health,  he  re-  county  in  the  Democratic  Gonvention  of  I:^ 
signed  and  again  accepted  the  pastorate  this  In  1855  the  Bepublicans  held  their  first  no- 
time  of  the  Wentworth  Street  Baptist  Church  inating  convention,  over  which  Gotwb  jf 
in  Charleston.  In  1859,  he  returned  to  Ala-  Fenton  presided.  Preston  King  was  nomioitdi 
bama  and  engaged  in  missionary  labors  in  that  for  Secretary  of  State,  and  Mr.  Manu  fur  Aw 
State.  Finding  his  health  failing,  he  removed  tomey-Greneral.  The  American  party,  b'.>i' 
to  Greenville,  S.  C,  and  spent  his  last  years  in  ever,  carried  the  State.  In  1857  Mr.  Maon  ^a 
agricultural  pursuits;  preaching,  however,  nominated  by  the  Bepublicans  for  the  Sei iife 
when  he  was  able.  In  1845  he  was  the  leader  from  the  second  district,  but  was  defeated'  hf 
in  the  movements  which  led  to  the  organiza-  Samuel  Sloan.  This  was  his  last  ^)peaniM 
tion  of  the  Southern  Bat)tist  Convention,  and  before  the  public.  But  he  took  a  liv^y  btc:- 
in  1858  he  was  active  in  founding  the  Baptist  est  in  political  matters,  generally  actiii^  wii 
Theological  Seminary  at  GreenviUe,  S.  C.  Dr.  the  Bepublicans,  though  retaining  his  early  it- 
Manly  had  written  much  for  the  press ;  more,  tachment  for  the  dlstinctiye  financial  vievsot 
however,  in  the  way  of  occasional  sermons  and  the  Bamburoers. 

addresses,  review  articles  and   contributions       MABSH,  Bev.  John,  D.  D.,  a  Congregati** 

to  the  religious  periodical  press,  than  in  books  alist  clergyman  and  reformer,  born  in  WeU.- 

of  a  more  permanent  character.    A  treatise  on  ersfleld.  Conn.,  April  2,  1788;  died  in  firocc* 

Moral  Science  fipom  his  pen,  for  some  years  a  lyn,  N".  Y.,  of  congestion  of  the  brain  indwti 

text-book  in  Southern  colleges,  indicated  abil-  by  the  intense  heat,  August  4, 1868.  Dr.  ^hr>^ 

ities  of  a  high  order  in  the  discussion  of  meta-  was  the  son  of  a  Congregationalist  clergymiu^ 

physical  questions.    He  was  ardently  Southern  eminent  in  the  early  history  of  Conuecticcu 

m  his  views,  and  sympathized  very  heartily  and  received  a  careful  and  thorough  tt}o<4- 

with  the  Southern  States  in  the  late  war,  but  tional  training  in  childhood  from  his  fath^' 

at  its  close  resigned  himself  calmly  to  the  re-  He  entered  Yale  College  at  the  age  of  tweKe 

suit,  and  admitted  its  possible  eventual  bene-  years,  and  graduated  in  the  class  of  1804'  l^ 

fits  to  the  South.  subsequently  studied  theology  with  his  fatM. 

MANN",  Abu  AH,  Jr.,  a  politician  and  politi-  but  did  not  commence  preaching  until  H?"'- 

oal  leader  from  New  York,  bom  in  Fairfield,  He  was  settled  as  pastor  of  the  First  Gafl^~ 

Herkimer  County,  N.  Y.,  September  24,  1793 ;  gational  Church  in  Haddam,  Conn.,  in  1^'^ 

died  at   Auburn,  N.  Y.,  September  6,  1868.  and  continued  there  till  1833.    Meantime  f^^ 

His  early  education  was  obtained  in  the  pub-  had  become  deeply  interested  in  the  temparaoi^ 

lie  schools  of  Herkimer  County,  aided  by  the  movement  which  was  then  attracting  iducL 

assiduous  instruction  of  his  mother,  who  was  a  attention  throughout  the  State,  and  bad  coiQ* 

woman  of  remarkable  ability  and  intelligence,  menced  preaching  upon  the  subject  in  bis  o^o 

He  be||an  life  as  a  school-teacher,  but  soon  be-  town,  which,  like  most  others  in  the  State,  ^'^ 

came  a  tradesman,  and  in  time  acquired  con-  suffering  greatly  from  the  intemperate vseoi 

siderable  real  estate  in  the  principal  cities  and  intoxicating  liquors.    In  1828  a  co&ntjsoci^J 

villages  in  the  State,  at  length  purchasing  a  coal-  was  organized,  of  which  he  was  one  of  tb^  ^' 

mine  in  Lackawanna  County,  Pa.    He  early  en-  cers.    In  the  spring  of  1829  the  ^^*^i 

tered  political  life  as  a  Bepublican  of  the  Tomp-  State  Temperance  Society  was  founded,  ^t 

kins  school,  and  gloried  in  wearing  the  "  buck-  Bev.  Jeremiah  Day,  D.  D.,  president  of  ** 

tail."    He  soon  became  a  man  of  mark;  was  College,  for  president,  and  Bev.  Jojin  *^' 

elected  justice  of  the  peace,  appointed  post-  secretary.    Without  relinquishing  hia  V^^^ 

master,  and  finally  was  chosen  to  the  Assembly  charge,  Mr.  Marsh  engaged  actively  ">  ^ 

in  1828.    He  served  three  successive  terms,  ob-  duties  of  this  office,  delivering  temperW^?'^  rj 

taining  a  wide  notoriety  for  his  active  hostility  dresses  in  all  parts  of  the  State,  and  rofls>'Jj 

to  the  proposed   Chenango  Canal.    He  was  the  people  to  abandon  their  evil  habits. 
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was  during  this  period  that  he  delivered  his  very  much  neglected,  while  the  liberal  manage- 
famons  address,  *^  Putnam  and  the  Wolf/'  of  ment  in  others  attracted  all  the  talent  in  the 
which  150,000  copies  were  sold  before  it  went  market  in  the  way  of  teachers ;  and  the  whole 
into  the  hands  of  the  American  Tract  Society,  system  was  declared,  by  its  opponents,  to  be  in- 
which  has  circulated  many  thousands  more,  congruous  and  clumsy.  In  1865  a  new  system 
The  statistics  of  the  prevalence  of  intemperance  was  adopted,  giving  the  supervision  of  public 
and  the  extent  and  evils  of  the  liquor-traffic,  schools  to  a  State  superintendent,  and  the  gen- 
which  he  presented  to  the  State  Society  in  1880,  eral  management  of  popular  education  to  corn- 
were  startling,  and  led  to  a  still  greater  amount  missioners  appointed  for  the  whole  State ;  but 
of  activity  throughout  the  country.  In  1831,  no  provision  was  made  for  the  instruction  of 
he  was  induced  to  leave  his  pastoral  charge  for  colored  children,  although  tiie  distribution  of 
three  months  to  labor  in  behalf  of  temperance  the  school  ftmd  was  made  according  to  the 
in  Baltimore  and  Washington,  where  ne  met  whole  population,  thus  giving  the  old  slave 
with  great  success.  In  1883  the  American  counties  much  more  than  their  fair  proportion 
Temperance  Union  invited  him  to  accept  a  dis-  for  the^  benefit  of  the  white  children, 
trict  agency  for  their  work  in  Philaaelphia,  The 'subject  of  a  new  school  law  was  intrnst- 
and  resign  his  pastorate  to  devote  himself  to  ed  to  the  care  of  the  joint  committee  already 
this  work.  He  complied  with  their  request,  alluded  to,  about  the  middle  of  January,  and 
and,  after  three  years  of  zealous  labor  there,  two  months  later  a  bill  was  reported,  which 
was  called  to  New  York  to  become  the  secre-  gave  the  general  supervision  of  the  system  to  a 
tary  of  the  American  Temperance  Union,  and  JBoard  of  Education,  composed  of  the  State 
the  editor  of  its  JoumaX,  In  that  work  he  Oommissioner,  the  president  of  the  Board  of 
oontinued  for  more  than  thirty  years,  devoting  County  Commissioners  for  each  county,  and  a 
to  it  his  best  energies  with  the  most  untiring  delegation  of  three  persons  elected  by  the  oom- 
zea*.  His  discretion  in  the  management  of  the  missioners  of  the  public  schools  for  the  city  of 
Wtfahingtonian  movement,  and  the  direction  Baltimore.  The  clause  requiring  the  distribu- 
of  'ihe  Temperance  Union  in  other  great  crises  tion  of  ftmds  according  to  the  white  popula- 
ofits  history,  is  worthy  of  all  praise.  tion  was  introduced  from  the  old  law,  thus 

In  1866  the  veteran  retired  from  his  post,  leaving  the  children  of  the  colored  people  still 

with  his  laurels  well  earned.    Soon  after,  he  unprovided  for.    After  considerable  discussion, 

published    an    interesting   volume,    entitled  and  the  adoption  of  several  amendments,  this 

'*  Temperance    Beoolleotions,"    which  had  a  bill  passed  the  Lower  Honse,'but  in  the  Senate 

large  sale.    Besides  thia  work,  which  appeared  it  encountered  decided  opposition.    The  result 

in  1866,  Dr.  Marsh  (he  received  the  degree  of  was,  that  the  whole  subject  was  committed  to 

D.  D.  from  Jefferson  College,  Pa.,  in  1852)  had  a  select  committee  of  twenty-five,  one  of  whom 

published  numerous  sermon^  addresses,  tracts,  was  chosen  from  each  county  in  the  State,  one 

and  small  booka,  mostly  on  the  subject  of  tem-  from  each  legislative  district  In  the  city  of  Bal- 

perance,  a  "  Compendium  of  Ecclesiastical  His-  timore ;  and  near  the  close  of  the  session  a 

torr,*'  in  1838,  of  which  a  new  and  revised  new  bill  was  reported,  and  50on  after  adopted 

edition  appeared  in  1865,  and  a  volume  of  Mr.  by  both  Houses.    This  gives  the  control  of  ed- 

Beecher's  Wblic  Prayers,  which  he  had  caused  ucational  matters  in  eaciz  county  to  a  Board  of 

to  be  reported.    After  his  eightieth  birthday  Coimty  Commissioners,  composed  of  one  com- 

he  accepted  an  appointment  as  financial  agent  missioner  from  each  election  district,  chosen  by 

of  Yale  Theological  Seminary,  and  had  entered  a  vote  of  the  people  for  a  term  of  two  years, 

npon  his  work  with  grati^ing  success,  when  Each  school  district  is  to  have  two  trustees, 

he  was  suddenly  called  away.  chosen  by  the  voters  of  the  district.    The  law 

MARYLAND.    The  Legislature  of  Mary-  requires  that  one  or  more  schools,  according  to 

land  meets  on  the  first  We&esday  in  January,  the   population,  shall  be  kept  open  in  each 

and  is  restricted  to  a  session  of  ninety  days,  district  ten  months  in  the  year,  and  be  free  to 

The  new  constitution,  framed  and  adopted  in  all  white  youth  over  six  and  under  eighteen 

1867,  expressly  abolished  the  system  of  public  years  of  age.    Schools  of  different  grades  are 

schools  then  in  operation,  and  made  it  the  duty  to  be  established  where  there  are  over  one  hun- 

of  the  General  Assembly  at  its  first  session  to  dred  pupils  in  attendance,  and  an  assistant 

devise  a  new  system.    Accordingly,  soon  after  teacher  is  allowed  in  every  school  where  there 

the  opening  oi  the  session  of  1868,  the  impor-  are  more  than  sixty  scholars.    The  studies  to 

tant  task  of  preparing  a  bill  for  that  purpose  be  pursued  are  laid  down  in  the  following  sec- 

^as  assigned  to  the  Committee  on  Education  tion : 

of  the  two  branches  of  the  Legislature,  sitting  In  every  district  achool  there  shall  be  taught  or- 


the  entire  control  of  public  education  to  coim-  ^^^  g^te  of  Maryland,  algebra,  book-keeping,  natu- 

^v  commissioners  and  other  local  authorities,  ral  philosophy,  vocal  music,  drawing,  pnysioloffy: 

Much  complaint  was  made  against  this  system,  the  laws  xA  health  and  of  domestio  economy  snail 

on  the  ground  of  the  inefficiency  and  the  con-  al«o  he  taajrht  whenever  the  school  district  boards 

flicting  plans  adopted  in  different  parts  of  the  "^  ^®*°'  '*  expedient. 

State.    In  some  counties  the  whole  subject  was  The  school  year  is  to  be  divided  into  four 
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terms.    The  law  requires  the  month  of  August  same  control  over  raoh  gnumnar  or  high  «*ool  u 

to  be  held  as  vacation  in  aU  the  schools  of  the  herembefore  provided  for  pnmary  ac^Li ;  te  c 

bii  uo  uoAu  <w  To^wavru   ««^           w  Buoh  advanced  school  be  established  tad  iiMuntHiisu 

State,  and  another  month  of  vaoatwrn  is  al-  |,y  ^q^  4^^^  ^^e  school-house  district,  then  the  «t- 

lowed  which  is  to  be  designated  bj  the  county  eral  Boards  of  Trustees  of  the  respectiTe  Matrices 

commissioners  in  such  a  way  as  best  to  sub-  shall  jointly  constitute  the  Board  of  Tmstaee  ft? 

serve  the  convenience  and  advantage  of  their  such  advanced  school,  andriiall  in  thmr  joia  ci- 

.^«*v»^:«A    ^^^^^i^a       i?a/«^    l^/^ai^  r,f  Hnm  pacitv  exeTOisc  a  like  control  over  Ba<«.  advas&i 

respective    counties.     Each   Board  of  Com-  JJ^^^j  ^  ^  ^^^^  ^^^^  capacities  thev  exeK« 

missioners  is  recjuired  to  elect  an  exammer  oy^  theb  respective  primaiT  schools ;  and  if  the  ki- 
for  their  respective  counties,  and  no  teacher  vanced  school  is  established  by  a  cofmty,  then  tk» 
can  be  employed  until  he  produces  a  oertifi-  Board  of  County  School  Commiaucmen  shall  eut- 
cate  of  qu^ification  from  the  examiner  of  the  «»o  "^^^  ""^^  "^^h  advanced  schodL 
county  in  which  he  proposes  to  teach,  or  from  With  regard  to  the  sources  of  tiie  school  fasd 
the  principal  of  the  btate  ISTormal  School.  Pro-  and  its  distribution  and  use,  the  followii^  pro- 
vision for  establishing  the  normal  school  in  vision  is  made : 

the  city  of  Baltunore  is  made  in  the  saqie  act»  ^  g^^^  ^^^  ^f  t^n  cents  on  each  one  hnndied  d>l- 

and  the  general  charge  of  the  institution  is  lars  of  taxable  property  throughout  the  State  shaJJ 

given  to  three  trustees,  to  be  appointed  by  the  be  levied  annnauy  for  the  aapport  of  the  free  publk 

Governor.    The  trustees  have  power  to  pre-  «^<>ol8  and  the  Mayland  6tate  Norm^  SA^l 

<.^«:k^   ^u^  y.rvn«oi^  r.^  c.f«^«^  ««if  »rk*^^iTi+   fi^o  wluch  tax  shall  be  collected  at  the  same  tune  and  ij 

sonbe  the  course  of  study  and  appomt  the  ^^^  ^^^  agents  as  the  general  State  levy,  and  *h^ 

faculty,  which  is  to  consist  of  a  principal  and  ^^  p^id  into  the  Treasury  of  the  State,  to  be  distrib- 

two  male,  and  two  female  aAsistants,  the  pxin-  uted  by  the  Treasurer  to  the  Boarda  of  Scihodl  Com- 

cipal  to  have  a  salary  of  two  thousand  ^re  hun-  missioners  of  the  city  of  Baltimore,  and  the  seven; 

dred  dollars  a  year.    Students  of  both  sexes  are  counties,  in  proportion  to  thw  reapeotlve  pogol^^^ 

!^«r;if^««V«Jl  o^w^r^K^^  between  the  ages  of  five  and  twenty  years.    Thetoul 

admitted,  and  are  selwjted,  by  appomtment  of  amount  of  tafes  paid  for  school  pirposea  by  the  p+ 

the  trustees,  from  candidates  nommated  by  the  orod  people  of  any  ooon^,  or  in  the  ^ty  of  BaltimoK. 

county  commissioners.    Those>  from  the  coun-  together  with  any  donaoons  that  may  oe  made  f<n^  the 

ties  of  Maryland,  and  from  the  city  of  Balti-  purpose,  shaUl^  set  awde  for  maintwi^nffthf^^ 

more,  are  to  e^vior  «U  the  advanta««  of  the  K"JSf  ttSiT^t.'tt^^TiS^ 

school,  mcludmg  the  use  of  text-books,  tree  ot  Commissioners,  or  the  Board  of  ComoiisuoDen  <^ 

charge,  but  students  from  other  States  are  ad-  Public  Soho<ds  of  Baltimore,  and  shali  be  mi^ectti 

mitted  on  payment  of  twenty-five  dollars  per  to  such  rules  and  regulationa  as  said  respective  Boanl^ 

session.    All  the  male  students  of  the  normal  shaU  prescribe. 

school  are  to  receive  instruction  in  military  This  law  went  into  operation  <m  the  1st  of 

tactics.    All  applicants  for  admission  are  re-  April,  and  an  organization  of  colored  school? 

quired  to  produce  a  written  declaration  that  in  different  parts  of  the  State  was  begun  soon 

their  object  is  to  qualify  themselves  as  public  afterward.    In  Baltimore  some  oppoeition  w«» 

school-teachers,  and  that  their  intention  is  to  made  to  a  proposition  that  soon  schools  be 

engage  in  that  profession  in  the  State  of  Mary-  governed  by  the  same  rules  and  regulations  a^ 

land.     The   principal   of  the  State  Normal  were  prescribed  for  schools  for  whites.    Ad 

School  is  to  have  general  supervision  of  all  the  ordinance  allowing  that  privilege  was  finaUr 

public  schools  in  the  State,  and  make  an  an-  adopted;  but  the  Board  of  Sohod  Gommi:^ 

nual  report  of  their  coivdition,  expenses,  etc.,  gioners  for  the  city  decided  that  no  colored 

to  the  Governor.    In  the  city  of  Baltimore  the  teachers  should  be  employed  in  any  of  these 

authority  to  establish  a  system  of  free  schools  schools.    The  number  of  colored  papils  regi*- 

is  given  to  the  mayor  and  city  council,  with  tered  in  Baltimore  was  3,800,  and  the  names 

power  to  prescribe  such  ordinances,  rules,  and  of  6,800  were  on  the  books  in  other  parts  of 

r^ulations  as  they  may  see  fit.    In  aU  the  the  State.    The  cost  of  educating  this  part  at' 

schools  of  the  State,  text-books  are  to  be  fur-  the  population  is  about  $60,000  annually,  neariv 

nished  at  the  public  expense,  and  must  contain  one4iaif  of  which  is  paid  by  themselves, 

nothing  of  a  partisan  or  seetarian  character.  The  general  legislation  of  the   AssemMf, 

Authority  is  given  to  the  districts  and  coun-  aside  from  the  school  law,  for  the  most  pan 

ties  to  make  provision  for  public  instruction  involved  matters  of  no  particular  lotere^   A 

additional  to  that  afforded  by  the  State,  in  the  modification  of  the  stringent  Sunday  hw  of 

followmg  section  of  the  law :  I866  was  proposed,  but  the  committee  to  whom 

S.OTIOK  1.  Eveiy  school-house  district,  or  any  two  J^e  subject  was  referred  made  a  report  adre«e 

or  more  school-house  districts,  or  any  county,  shall,  *<>  any  change.     A  new  bill  was  offered  dj 

jointly,  severally,  and  respectively,  have  the  power  to  Mr.  Devecmon  as  a  substitute  for  this  tm£l^o^ 

levy  taxes  upon  their  respective  assessable  property,  able  report.    He  believed,  he  said,  that  a  bnr*^ 


C"' ?J  FT^  ?L^:!^J^l^^t  nils'.  '^St    majority  of  the  people  desired  a  repeal  of  the 


purcnase  of  superior  school  apparatus ;  for  the  estab-  The  idea  of  having  a  law  on  the  statute-book? 

liehment  of  grammar  and  high  schools,  or  for  any  to  forbid  people  to  rive  away  or  sell  a  dear  or 

^J^^S'tttirS'^r^r^S^r'^fSr^rLl^I  aliWeBoda-wateronSnBdaywasridlcnlous^rf 

be  established  by  one  school-house  district  alone,  ludicrous  in  the  extreme.    Among  the  chanfes 

then  the  trustees  of  such  district  shall  exercise  the  proposed  was  one  relieving  from  the  operation 
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of  the  law  those  who  ohserred  SatnidaT  in  apprentices  in  aooordanoe  with  the  Chase  de- 

place  of  Sunday,  which  &iled  of  passage.   The  cision,  but  are  resisting  under  the  lead  of  the 

whole  law  remains  nnchanged.  State  judiciary,  aad  since  the  announcement 

Philip  Francis  Thomas,  who  was  chosen  to  of  the  withdrawal  of  the  Bureau  are  more 

the  United  States  Senate  by  the  G^eral  As-  stubborn  than  ever."    He  further  said  that 

sembly  of  1867,  was  r^ected  by  that  body  as  while  the  better  class  of  whites  were  in  favor 

lacking  the  requisite  qualifications,  because  he  of  the  colored  schools,  the  poorer  class  opposed 

had  ^^  given  aid  and  comfort  to  the  rebellion.*'  them,  and  would  sweep  them  away  if  they 

A  notification  of  this  rejection  was  communi-  dared.     The  third   document   submitted  by 

cated  by  the  Grovemor  to  the  Legislature  at  its  General  Howard  was  the  following  letter : 

last  session,  when  the  subject  was  referred  to  Ifahr-Genmil  0,  0,  Eoward : 

a  Joint  Committee  of  the  two  Houses  on  Fed-  The  undeniffned,  mcmben  of  the  Board  of  Man- 

eral  Relations.     This  committee  made  a  unani-  «?«  of  the  Mtimore  Aaaooi*tion  for  the  Moral  and 

mouB  report,  in  which.  Ui.y  deola«d  that  the  ST^^'Sf^r^l^'^  t.  ^^^A- 

only  specific  not  of  "giving  aid  and  comfort  to  1^4^  ^re  under  existing  orders  to  oeaae  at  an  early 

the  rebellion^  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Thomas,  day,  desire  to  express  to  you,  and  throi^h  you  to  the 

which  could  be  ascertained  by  their  investigar  Department,  their  earnest  desire,  lookmg  to  the  in- 

tiona,  was  the  giving  of  one  hundred  dollars  to  *«"«»  J^  t^«  "^^^^  J?f  ^P^L"''**;^®  ?£?♦  .!!f ^  tJ^^J" 

h\rZ^  -rV-*  ^.r£v,.4i.  A^^^^  ♦K-*  «-...  <>A<v«.  «nce  of  the  work  of  their  education,  that  anon  with- 

his  800^  who  went  South  dunng  the  war,  after  ^^^  ^^  ^^  B,,,^  ^1,^^14  ^ot  tak'e  plaoe. 

be  liad  used  ^earnest  and  anxious  effort  to  The  Bureau  haa  effected  a  ip-eatdeaTfor  the  uproot- 

prevent^  his  g^ing.     The  report  closes  with  ing  of  the  system  of  colored  apprenticeship,  and 

these  resolutions  *  though  this  part  of  the  work  is  not  as  urgent  as  be- 

STn^S^^  irSfn^  fliSf  £^  w>SS»^  '«onta  is  very  needftil  to  talce  fiu  a5vanUge  of  that 

rsii^SJfSS  *?J«  S?!^i^  dScision.    The  school  work  under  our  o«?haa  now 

iSJS  nrt^Jf^^  ^hS^fhif^^Hl  ^Z  Its  general  system,  or  untU  the  colored  people  shall 

^  if  ^rS  aSSI  Sl™^  ^^Ik^JJ^^^  he  able  to  support  them  by  unaided  effort    *o  with- 

^\^1^^  ^*^i*ll™'i?         ^  K^-  i??iw?i  draw  the  BiSiau  now  wOl  seriously  embarrass  and 

the  Constitution,  and  the  common  rights  of  all  the  ™j^^g  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^s  m  that  dfrection.  Indeed, 

A^;«^  Ti,-*  ..  A^',uM^^  «/  fi,*  a«n.t^  i«..  ^©  are  of  the  opinion  that  here,  as  weU  as  in  the 

ct^  a^-I^  SJ  *S?,.!SS2Sn?iiSi  nf  Jw^Rt^  South,  the  Operations  of  the  Bureau  should  last,  at 

b^  hSS^^^^t  u^^^«h«  Rf^nS  rt^  l««t  'm  their  Wucational  character,  until  the  SoutL  is 

«mnSl  1^I\^  "  t^  ^L\A  i!«  5iTi?^if  Im  reconstructed  and  represented  in  fionffress,  and  such 

^Z^*^  such  vacancy  should  be  flUed,  we  will,  jj^e  opinion  we  all  Baveof  the  friend^of  tte  colored 

wierefore,  m  accordance  with  the  provisiona  of  the  J™  j„  this  Staifi. 

jet  of  Coagres^  4t  the  pioper  time,  proceed  to  iUl  "^^  ^d  dso  allege  that  the  withdrawal  of  the 

8uca  Yscaney.  Bureau  now  wiU  have  deddedly  a  bad  effect  on  the 

Later  in  the  session,  Mr.  William  T.  Hamilton  oolored  people,  and  create  in  them  a  want  of  conil- 

was  chosen  United  States  Senator  for  the  term  denoe  and  a  fe«lin«y  desertion.             ^„o««rr. 

ending  in  1876,  ^^^"^  ^^^  A  STIRLfNG  jfe    GEoT^b' 

The  qnestioA  of  the  discontinuance  of  the  ^^^  MoKIm'      '  H.  l!  BOND,   ' 

J^reedmen^s  Bureau  in  the  Border  States  hav-  B.  8.  MATTHEWS,  and  others. 

Thete^f  r^**^^  * T!i°^^S^!f^  The  Republican  State  Central  Committee  in 

LlS^'*^  AsaemWy  of  Maryland  callmg  for  ^    early  part  of  the  year  issued  a  call  to  the 

uuormation  on  the  subject,  and  m  reply  Ihree  *•""  ^^ ^  f»""^*  "^^v  "* 


^f  thTrl    .^^V?*^'    r   '^"'''  ;  ♦r    •  A  StiCte  Convention  to  be  held  in  the  Front  Street 

0  th!  ^fof  *  d^«'^»?i;?^  "^°^S  f  *^®  J^^^  Theatre,  Baltimore,  on  the  6th  of  March.   Del- 

^Xl^sTJ^eS^^^^^^  ^T^^'^tZ'^^XtT^^ 

nSr  t  ''''^r^'''S^}''^^  n^  To^'SelTg^atit  Z  &oS  Sn^S  ^ 

pS^±  J!;?*^!?  M  *  children  of  colored  Chicago,  aSd  nominate  electors  to  vote  for  Pres- 

S Ur.^iC^^t'tnPI^?^^^  id^^t^d  Vice-President  of  the  United  States, 

C\i?J«.  P^  ^^^  **  ^  1,  '•«"^«°^'^^  and  to  issue  a  platform  of  principles.    The  res- 


pi^nf,  1   T      "  ouM/o  wua     vubiroijr  uuuer  buo  j^tice  and  impartial  manUood  suffrage,  tuai  It  ueciarea 

Patrol  of  the  rebel  element,"   and  fireedmen  Us  approval  or  the  reconstruction  measures  adopted 

^ere  not  in  so  secure  a  position  as  those  in  by  Cfongress,  and  its  unalterable  puroose  to  maintain 

fy  of  the  seceding  States.    The  cou^^  he  ;;*Ji?T'?^*^^l5''^K*5*^^^^ 

said,  VATA  oil «-  4\!T^^^^  ^fi  .^iv^vi.  «»^  ny^  ^  credit,  to  lessen  the  burden  of  taxation  by  cutUng  off 

Stato^nlr  ^  \^^  ^^®'  ^^  f^^  ^V^^J^  ^  ^1««»  expenditures,  and  insisting  upon  the  most 

Bm    ^o     would  recognize  the  Civil  Rights  thorough  economy  in  the  administration  of  the  Gov- 

^       Stubborn  masters  refuse  to  give  up  emment,  and  confidently  anticipates  that  at  an  early 
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day  the  Union  win  be  completely  restored  on  the  solid  was,  in  his  ^humble  judgment,  a  vretdc^i 

t«M«  of  liberU,  lo7«lty,  "id  genmne  republioanism.  failure,  inaainnch  as  the  whole  time  of  the  cru 

i.»S?w1^.*l^?3'p^.?^iret>X*  -''^  •r"'****^  •*  .--pied  «n^»k«  x-r^ 

Upon  all  the  political  issu^  Uiat  have  sprang  up  ^^n  of  officers  to  pomtUMia  wnieh  no  wth-a- 

bctweenahostue  Ezecative  and  a  patriotic  Con^ss:  formed  man  expects  any  one  of  the  iiomiB<«< 

rewarding  his  splendid  militaij  record  with  unfeigned  will  be  elected  to  filL  instead  of  orgamziB2  ft 

a<lmintion ;  havingfuU  faith  m  Ids  wisdom,  integrity,  p^^^y  for  the  overthrow,  by  constitatioMi  II: 

prudence,  and  flmmess ;  and  believing  hun  to  be  em-  t       i      ^  ^  ai.  *  ^ i«/  -^  ^...^.^^  ->«j  -. 

phaticaUy  the  man  for  the  timesrtkis  convention  ^^^  means,  of  that  engine  of  tyranny  aod  o;^ 

declares  Its  preference  in  favor  of  his  nomination  for  pression,  the   anti-repablican  oanstitotioo  ••« 

the  office  ofFresident  of  the  United  States.  Maryland/'    It  was  fhithennore  clainMd  tbii 

Betohed,  That  the  delegates  elected  by  thU  oonven-  the  convention  had  aasnmed  a  position  bf^tL? 

tion  are  authonaed  to  fill  all  vacancies  that  may  occur  x_  xi,^  ^,w»*-:«^  ^^.i  «v-:n/«;*^i.cw.  «f  *\xa  n»rtx  a-i.^ 

in  their  numbere.    And  they  are  hereby  instructed  to  \^  **l®  ^"^^^f^  ^r  P™5'?lf  ^""^  ^'  Z' 

vote  ss  a  unit  in  the  Chicsgo  Convention,  and  are  re-  had  ignored  the  right  of  colored  men  to  paro- 

quested  to  emi)loy  all  honorable  and  proper  means  to  cipate  in  primary  meetings.     The  expectaDoi 

secure  the  nomination  of  QenenJ  Grant  and  Mr.  Ores-  that  colored  men,  althongh  not  votera.  vocM 

'"•pJilS^'^SrfK^^^™"^^  be  allowed  to  take  part  in  such  meetings  azii 
Jaso^tftf, That  the  reverses  of  1867,  with  the  formi-       .,   .       ,       .        ^v  i»  j   ^.^ST^t  t\^ 

dable  attempt  now  everywhere  making  to  disseminate  "^  ™  shaping  the  pobcy  and  course  of  itn 

and  commend  the  principles  of  rebellion  and  repudi-  partyi  seems  to  have  been  fooiided  on  the  sbd.-e 

ation,  admonish  us  that  our  adversaries  are  preparing  which  they  had  taken  in  attempdi^  to  OTpL- 

for  the  most  vehement  and  desperate  efforts  to  regwn  {^e  a  movement  to  defeat  the  constitutioo  in 


out  the  State  to  oi^nize  forthwith  for  the  systematic  had  given  the  negroes  no  right  to  take  pait  a 

diffusion  of  intelligence,  by  journals  and  otherwise,  deli  Wations  which  were  intended  to  form  s 

SlIft[Jfi,\!??^'S'«rS^i^"^  n '"•'^  ??^^^^^^  l>as«  for  the  acticm  of  qualified  voter*  oolj. 

nencefonn  to  the  close  of  the  polls  m  November  next.  urri.    -dm.      >n  *•    ^j      ^^  i «,a«a- Jiai.i 

Jfaolvsd,  That  Hon.  John^A.  J.  CresweU  be  pre-  "The  Bolters' Convention^  was,  however. beM 

sented  to  the  National  Convention  by  the  Bepubli-  on  the  6th  of  May,  and  claimed  to  repre«aQi 

cans  of  Mainland  as  the  choice  of  the  Kepublicans  of  those  "  in  favor  of  impartial  manhood  sufins^^-^ 

thU  State  for  the  ^jce-presidency.     His  consistent  Seventeen  counties  were  represented  (oot  i.f 

identification  with  the  cause  of  human  freedom,  his  ♦„««*-.  *u.«^\    ««;i   «^«„i„  if^i^  ^h^  AaleMtt^ 

patriotic  services  in  Congress,  the  fidelity  and  sagicity  twenty-three),  Mid  ne^ly  half  the  deieg^ 

he  has  dispUyed,  as  w3l  as  his  great  prudenS  and  'W'ere  negroes.    Judge  Bond  was  chosen  pres- 

firmness,  have  endeared  him  to  ever^r  Bepublican  in  dent,  and  four  vice-presidents  were  elected,  one 

the  State  as  one  who  will  stand  firm  in  the  future  as  of  whom  was  a  colored  man.     A  full  delecs- 

^''^^^rJ^S^'^^^^^^^^^i-^     1    ^v    ^-i  tion  to  the  Chicago  Convention  ivas  iq)pomt«i, 

i2Mt»9«/,  That  the  Republicans  of  Maryland  heartily ^  i.       ij^u*/-      *i.^  c«.JIl  «i./wn 

sustoin  the  course  of  Congress  in  bringing  Andrew  ^^  ^^  electoral  ticket  for  the  ft^  ^h^^J; 

Johnson  to  the  bar  of  the  Senate  to  answer  for  his  An  address  was  adopted  setdng  forth  toe  oD- 

manifold  transgressions  against  the  Constitution  and  jects  of  the  convention,  and  condemning  tbf 

the  laws,  for  his  degradation  of  his  high  office,  and  for  course  of  that  of  the  6th  of  March,  and  the  i^ 

his  attempt  to  stir  up  discord  m  the  oountry  by  deny-  tion  of  th a  fifcAt«  rjAiitral  nommittee. 

ing  the  constitutionality  of  the  legUlative  branch  of  **^?  ?*  J?.®  °t*^®  'i^^trai  tKMnmittee. 
the  Government,  and  that,  in  case  he  be  removed  by        A  Soldiers  and  Sailors'  Oonvenbon  wasjeia 

the  Senate,  we  are  satisfied  that  the  Republicans  of  the  on  the  22d  of  April,  for  the  purpose  of  sendiBg 

country  can  repose  the  utmost  confidence  in  the  pat-  forty  delegates  to  take  part  in  the  Soldier?  anu 

ft,?*lSSi«li«\?Kt  -^/Vrr  ^V-Y?^*  "^i^^u  ?"'^'  Sailors'  National  Convention  at  Chicago,  on 

fiilexecuUonbyhunoftheConsUtutionandthelaws.  the  19th  of  May.     The  sentiments  of  this  body 

In  addition  to  these,  a  resolution  was  offered  on  the  political  issaes  of  the  year  were  ex- 

by  Dr.  Wilmer,  of  Charles  County,  with  a  mo-  pressed  in  the  following  resolutions: 
tion  that  it  be  appended  to  the  series  reoorted        Whereat^  A  call  was  issued  at  an  mfonnal  mwi'ia: 

by  the  committee.     It  was  in  these  words :  of  the  Grand  Anny  of  the  Republic^  held  in  Philsdel- 

twn  (utemoled,  That  our  delogatet 
vention  recommend  the  adopti 


that  convention,  which  shaU  distinctly  and  emphat-  ^^^  purpose  of  securing,  by  all  J^onorawe  mwn^; 

ically  announce  that  the  Republican  pirty  of  the  na-  nommataon  of  General  tlysses  SJi""!^"^,^?^: 

tion  adhere  to  unpartial  miiihood  sto^e  asaoar-  date  of  the  Union  Republican  pai^  for  the  nertW^ 

dinal  principle  of  Ihe  party,  and  that  th7y  shall  ad-  dent,  as  the  only  effective  method  of  "cun^  •  ^ 

vo^iteitbot^intheoryanSprinciplethroughoutthe  ^ction^of  our^just   ^^ .^^^^^^^JT^ 

*  friends:  and 
This  resolution  was  rejected,  and  Dr.  Wil-        Whereas,  This  oonvention  has  assembled,  in  P^ 

mer  retired  from  the  convention.    The  rejec-  soanoe  of  said  call  to  select,  delegates  to  said  oDaran- 

tion  of  this  resolution  and  the  exclusion  of  col-  ^i^£'  V^^^^^J™*  ^®  ^*         .     .   /,       ins  r.rant 

.ored  n>en  from  the  primary  meetingB  and  cau-  ,^'::^^^^^l,^^^^^^&' 

cuses  of  the  party  produced  considerable  dis-  late  war  demand  for  him  the  affection  and  «8P«<*  ^^ 

^^i.:^c^^*.i^^    ^^A  i*.  .^^^  j^A^ :-._ji  T -i«  -111 1 1- 3 i.-if !-!_  ^-L^.«^u 


1  Tv^  Vl  Z™*    «  *ir  fl*r^  ^^  J^etolved.  That  this  convention  instruct  tbe  aeic- 

another  to  meet  on  the  6th  of  May.     Ex-Gov-     gates  elected  to  the  National  Soldiers  and  SaUw**  Con- 
emor  Thomas  declared  that  the  first  convention    vention,  to  be  held  in  Chicago,  to  espMB  t2i«  iu>>'>^ 
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moQS  prefereoce  of  the  soldiers  and  sailors  of  Mair- 
land  for  General  U.  S.  Grant  as  the  nominee  of  tne 
Bepublican  party  for  the  next  presidency. 

£€9olved,  That  the  soldiers  and  sailors  of  Kuy- 
land  represented  in  this  convention  use  this  occasion 
to  manifest  their  adherence  to  the  principles  of  the 
great  Bepuhlicaa  party. 

Resolved,  That  this  convention  of  soldiers  and 
siulors,  called  for  the  specific  purpose  of  advocaUnf 
the  nomination  of  General  U.  8.  Grant  for  the  ne» 
presideney',  will  not  entertain  any  nomination  for  the 
Tice-presidency  or  anj  other  pouidon,  as  not  belong- 
iog  to  the  distinct  object  of  tms  convention. 

lUfolved.  That  in  the  present  d'lsturbed  condition 
of  national  affidrs  we  see  a  struggle  between  the 
people  representing  freedom,  loyal^,  and  free  repab- 
licanism  on  the  one  side,  and  on  the  other  sioe,  in 
the  person  of  A.  Johnson,  the  representative  of  trea- 
son, alavery,  and  oppression,  and,  in  the  course  he  has 
pnrsued,  the  great  and  hitherto  successful  enemy  of 
all  republics,  ^*  the  one-man  power."  We  therefore 
insist  that  Congpress  shall  in  no  manner  whatever 
evade  the  present  question  before  them,  but  meet  it 
flnnly,  ana  thereby  forever  secure  us  from  all  Aiture 
attempts  at  a  "  dictatorship." 

The  Democratic  State  Conyention  met  on 
tiie  3d  of  Jane,  and,  after  an  interesting  disoos- 
aionofthe  political  qaeetionB  involved  in  the 
ooming  presidential  campaign,  appointed  dele- 
gates to  the  ISfew  York  Convention,  and  nomi- 
nated a  list  of  electors  for  the  State.  The 
following  resolution  was  offered  by  William 
Pinckney  Whyte,  and  adopted  by  a  unanimous 
vote: 

Setohei^  That  this  convention,  actui^d  hj  a  desire 
to  enltivice  a  spirit  of  harmony  and  conciliation  among 
the  members  of  the  national  Democratic  party,  and  to 
8€CQre  the  nomination  of  such  candidates  for  the  pres- 
idency and  the  vioe-presidency  as  shall  command  the 
Wgest  number  of  the  suffrages  of  those  opposed  to  the 
present  rainons  radioal  rule,  and  therefore  unwilling 
to  diaoriminate  at  this  time,  in  advance,  between  the 
eminent  atatesmen  and  distixiguished  soloiers  who  may 
^  presented  for  nomination,  pledges  itself  to  accept 
and  support  the  nominees  of  the  New  York  Convention 
of  the  4ih  of  July  next ;  and,  to  the  end  that  the  dele- 
eatea  to  bechosen  by  this  oonvention  to  represent  this 
State  in  New  York,  looking  to  the  interests  of  the 
entire  oonntiy,  and  to  the  integritv  and  success  of  the 
democratic  party,  may  exercise  tneir  discretion  and 
beat  judgment,  it  is  hereby  declared  that  said  dele- 
Katea  are  left  free  and  uninstmcted  as  to  the  oandi- 
^  for  whom  they  shall  cast  the  vote  of  this 
State.  ' 

William  Pinckney  was  appointed  by  Gov- 
«nior  &wann  to  succeed  Mr.  Reverdy  Johnson 
in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  when  that 
gentkinan  was  sent  by  the  Federal  Qovem- 
ment  to  represent  the  country  at  the  court  of 
8t  James. 

The  election  in  Maryland  occurred  on  the 
Tuesday  immediately  following  the  first  Mon- 
^y  in  November.  No  State  officers  were 
chosen  this  year.  The  whole  vote  for  presi- 
dential Sectors  numbered  92,796,  of  which 
?2,357  were  in  favor  of  Seymour,  and  80,488 
in  favor  of  Grant,  giving  the  former  candidate 
a  m^ority  of  81,919.  Sive  members  of  Con- 
?J^  were  chosen,  all  of  whom  were  members 
01  the  Democratic  party.    Both  branches  of 

the  State  Legislature  are  unanimously  Demo- 
cratic. 

The  receipts  into  the  State  Treasury  from  all' 


sources  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  September 
80,  1868,  amounted  to  $4,185,405.75,  while 
a  surplus  of  $156,888  was  on  hand  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  year.  The  public  expenditures 
for  the  same  period  reached  the  sum  of  $8,809,- 
692.74,  leaving  an  unappropriated  surplus  in  the 
Treasury  of  $482,551.01.  The  receipts  for  the 
next  fiscal  year,  which  ends  September  80, 
1869,  are  estimated  at  $2,000,000,  while  the 
disbursements  will  not  be  less  than  $2,267,000. 
The  school  frmd,  on  the  80th  of  September, 
amounted  to  $79,678.  The  public  debt  of 
Maryland  is  $11,712,190.45. 

The  following  shows  the  assessed  value  of 
property  in  the  State  and  the  amount  of  the 
tax  levy: 


OOUMTUS. 


Allegany 

Anne  Amndel 

Baltimore  City 

Baltimoae  Oonnty , 

Calvert 

Caroline 

Carroll 

CecU 

Chartes 

Dorchester 

Frederick 

Harford , 

Howard 

Kent , 

Montgomery , 

Prince  Qeorge 

Queen  Anne , 

Bt.  Mary's 

Somerset 

Talbot 

WashingftoQ. 

Wicomico 

Worcester .•,, 


Total 


ValMoTPrapV 
failMt  a  1M1. 


$16,000,000 
10,676,MB 

S9T,S60,1M 

40,910,878 

S,100,6M 

4,147,'nie 

16,818,106 
14,tt0,6tt 
8,113,871 
6,108,677 
S6,9B6,680 
18,618.078 

8,111,886 
7,668,604 
8,047,910 
8,486,181 
8,118,766 
8,797,816 
7,711,884 
90,906,879 
4,801,089 
4,680,616 


$464,148,064 


Amount  of  levy  fbr  direct  tax  at  8  oents  on 

each  $100 

Amount  of  levy  for  school  tax  at  10  cents  on 

each  $100 

Amount  of  levy  for  bounty  tax  at  ^)i  cents 

on  each  $100 

Amount  of  levy  for  flouthem  relief  tax  at 

^  cent  on  each  $100 


Total 


Amoont  of 


$80,400.00 

90,004.90 

489,881.40 

76,184.66 

4,169.00 

7,880.79 

81,964.49 

97,047.60 

6,918.49 

11,776.88 

48,961.60 

98,966.78 

18,860.47 

16,411.84 

14,670.16 

17,001.03 

16,149.64 

6,914.98 

7,914.90 

14,661.68 

88,898.06 

8,844.60 

8,706.17 


$881,880.99 


$189,944.96 

464,147.68 

966,981.18 

98,907.87 


$881,880.99 


The  property  belonging  to  the  Common- 
wealth is  exhibited  in  the  following  schedule : 

Stock  In  the  Farmers*  National  Bank  of  An- 
napolto $4B,4nQ.0D 

Stock  in  the  Main  stem  of  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  Bailroad  Co 600,000.00 

Stock  in  the  Washington  Branch  of  the  Bal- 
timore and  Ohio  Bailroad  Co 660,000.00 

Stock  in  the  Chesapeake  and  Delaware  Ca- 
nalCompany 68,800.00 

Bonds  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Bailroad 
Co.,  on  which  they  provide  the  Interest 
paid  by  the  State 1,900,000.06 

Bonds  of  the  Susquehanna  and  Tidewater 
Canal  Company 1,000,000.00 

Mortgage  of  the  Northern  Central  Railway 
Company 1,600,000.00 

Due  flrom  Incorporated  Institutions,  Collec- 
tors of  State  Taxes,  Sherlflb,  Inspectors, 
Beglfltrars  of  Wills,  Clerks  of  Courts, 
Anctioneers,  etc, 1,618,706.86 

$7,079,676.86 
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ViViwhieU9$.  apothecariea,  and  bf«wen  mftj  alw  be  lUoved 

DoA  fhm  Um  OhuMpeike  aad  Ohio  Onal  ^  to  sell  not  to  be  dnmk  on  the  premises.^  I: 

Oompanf /TTrT. s,ooo,000.oo  citixens  to  determme,  u  toey  see  fit,  tMt  Bo 

Stock  of  tbe  CheMpetke  «nd  Ohio  OhwI  license  shall  be  granted  to  persons  vitbin  tbnr 

8tS3??nieAnii^ita*iiidm^               6AXM»0.00  jj^^ji^      'Hie  coonty   oonmuaBioMn^  or  &e 

roadOompAQT »e,8f]8.4l  mayors  and  aldermen  of  aties^  have  aotboniT 

Stock  of  the  Marylud  and  D«kware  Bail'  »<■  «nv  timA  tn  AntArnnon  thft  iHMniflM  of  thiiie 

road  Oompftiir,  per  chap.  803  of  1800 140.860,00  Jt  "^^  ,    ?   ,  enwrupon  uie  ]rwiihb  oi  ukk 

Stock  of  dMEaatera  Shore BaUroad  Com*  hoensed  deaiera,  to  asoertain  the  mUDMr Q 

pan7,chM.8nof  1800.. ..••■.-- 112.TW.00  which  their  bosineaB  is  oondnoted,  and  to  take 

*^tS!l  SuSS^^Ji^yriir  dL^  samples  of  their  liqnors  for  ansOyias;  sad  «t 

ofisoo 86,000.00  one  selling  liqnors  of  bad  qnaii^  IS  fasue to 

stock  of  the  BohemJa  Bridge  Company,  per  qmred  to  keep  a  stnet  aocoont  of  all  bqnors 

a/*!P-?S*'t!?"K-v  •••••.«  Ti::, tin       ^*.»»^  sold  by  them,  and  to  make  a  retam  thereof 

Stock  of  the  Dorchester  aad  DeUiware  Bail-  ^^^^  :::  4.«.  JTL^«*.v«  *«  ♦!»*  4^»^«.^»  ^f  fk/^  ^t* 

road  CJompany,  chap.  808of  1800 00,000.00  once  m  two  monthsto  the  treasorer  Of  the  otf 

Stock  of  the  Kent  aod  Qneen  Anne  Bail-  or  town  in  which  they  carry  on  the  bnanen; 

vSS^^^i^HSif^'^Liiiii^k     "^"^  •nd«t«XT«7ii«ft«nooetotwop«o«ti» 

the  Potomac  Oompany tOfiOHM  impoeed  npon  the  Yalne  of  nqaors  sold  ander 

Intareat  thereon  to  llaj  10, 1896 18«880.00  lippnaA 

Stock  of  the  Potomac  dompany 190,444.44       ^.        .  ;,.j        x      .^  *v       .. —i  «/ /Lx,r 

Nantlcoke  Bridge  CompanyT!?. 4*888JS  This  act  did  not  meet  the  approval  of  Got- 

Cheaapoake  Steam Tpwing-OommuiT.......       86,000il0  emor  Bnllook,  but  as  he  reoooaised  the  fiw* 

'^.l^oJtoSlSft.r:*.."^..*!".^^^^             -10,000.00  that  the  judgment  Of  the  peo^Thadbeea ex. 

Dae  fhMn  the  Peniientiaiy,  for  premiun  pressed  in  favor  of  some  system  <^  licenses  m 

8iSS*SrkuiiBiii:::::::::::::::::::    AZm  p^  f  «»« Sr*^^ ^T1!TLt!^. 

DiTldend  Bond  No.  68,  of  Baltimore  and  years,  he  saw  fit  to  allow  the  bill  tO  Deeooea 

Ohio  BaUroad  Company 60.00  law  by  withholding  hia  assent  beyond  the  pe- 

Total  UnproductlTe $10,088,219.00  ^^  of  five  days  aDowed  by  the  oonstitotioD 

Total  ProdnctlTe 7,on,oiMO  for  the  approval  or  disapproval  of  the  Govern- 

a*.«u«  tr^^                               aoftimiMMM  <T.     He  was  not,  however,  willing  that  the 

^"^"^ |S(mflO,8O0.»  ^^^i^i^  ^^"]Ji3  formal  aaseSrsboold  be 

The  valley  of  the  Patapsoo  River,  in  Mary-  construed  as  a  tacit  approval  oi  the  new  !«▼« 

land,  was  visited,  on  the  i4tth  of  July,  by  a  ter-  or  attributed  to  indi&renoe  cm  the  sabject. 

.rific  fiood,  which  so  much  swelled  the  volume  He  accordingly  sent  a  message  to  the  HoQ» 

of  that  stream,  that  great  damage  was  done  by  of  Representatives,  where  the  measure  ori^ 

the  overflow  in  the  city  ef  Baltimore  and  other  nated,  in  which  he  sought  "'  to  place  od  rec- 

towns  farther  up  the  river.    EUicott  Oity  was  ord  "  bis  ^^  earnest  conviction  that  tibe  restiic- 

almost  destroyed,  and  several  lives  were  lost  tions  it  provides  are  not  in  aooordauce  wiih 

The  wator  filled  several  of  the  streets  of  Balti-  the  measure  of  regulation  demanded  bj  the 

more,  and  produced  great  confusion.    The  dam-  people  of  the  Commonwealth."    He  nee  the 

age  to  property  in  and  about  the  dty  is  said  to  following    language    regiu'ding  this  niAtter: 

have  been  about  $8,000,000.  ^«The  fourth  section  of  the  bill  throws  open 

MASSAOHUSETTS.     The   Le^^atnre  of  public  bars  and  tippling-hooses  in  every  qw- 

this  State  was  in  session  from  the  first  Wednes-  ter  of  the  State.    It  leads  into  temptatioD  the 

day  in  January  until  the  12th  of  June.    The  young  and  the  weak ;  it  Bpteads  a  aoare  for 

number  of  days  occupied  by  its  sittings  was  the  stranger  and  the  unwary.  It  re|4aoeB  thrift 

165,  which  constitutes  the  longest  term  ever  with  waste;  and  the  peace  and  quiet  of  nogb- 

known  in  the  State.    During  that  time  852  borhoods  with  boisterous  and  reoklew  disor- 

acts  were  passed  and  67  resolves  approved  by  der.    It  is  destructive  to  the  influences  of  the 

the  Governor.  family  and  the  fireside ;  adverse  to  good  monk 

The  subject  of  regulatmg  the  sale  of  li<^uor  and  repugnant  to  the  religiocis  sentunent  of 

was  the  prominent  topic  under  consideration,  the  community. 

The  Governor,  in  his  message  at  the  beginning  ^^  To  a  measure  like  this,  which  as  a  oitueo 
of  the  session,  informed  the  members  Uiat  the  I  could  not  support,  as  the  Chief  Magistnta 
people  had  expressed  themselves  in  favor  of  a  of  the  OommonwMJth  I  cannot  affix  my  ^' 
change  in  the  existing  law,  but  it  was  well  nature  in  approval;  and  declining  to  retom  tt 
known  that  Mr.  Bullock  was  himself  opposed  with  my  objections  for  the  reasons  I  have 
to  a  license  system.  A  law  was  framed  early  given,  I  referit  to  the  judgment  and  the  on- 
in  the  session,  providing  for  the  sale  of  intoxi*  science  of  all  the  people  of  Maasacbusetta.'* 
eating  drinks  on  licenses  to  be  issued  by  county  The  course  of  the  Governor,  in  allowing  this 
commissioners.  The  classes  of.  persons  to  bill  to  become  a  law  before  giving  his  reason 
whom  licenses  might  be  granted  ^'  to  sell  to  be  for  withholding  his  approved  of  it»  received 
drunk  on  the  premises,"  were  *^  licensed  inn-  some  severe  comment  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
holders,"  '^  licensed  common  victuallers,"  and  sentatives,  and  his  message  having  ^'^^''U?* 
'*  liquor-dealers  engaged  in  no  other  business  ferred  to  the  Judidary  Committee,  they  report- 
connected  therewith."  Liquor-dealers^  grocers,  ed  in  favor  of  returning  that  doooment  wita 
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an  ezpresdon  of  diaapprobatioii  «t  the  oonne  and  honm  of  correctioii  are  being  rapidly 

pursued  hj  the  Gk>yenior.    He  had,  the  report  filled,  and  will  soon  require  enlarged  aooom- 

sajs,  *'  sent  the  bill  out  to  the  pnblio,  whose  modations,  if  the  commitments  continue  to  in- 

obedience  to  it,  he,  as  ezecatlYe,  is  required  to  crease  as  they  have  done  since  the  present  law 

enforce,  with  the  stigma,  not  only  of  his  de-  went  into  force."    The  conclusion  at  which 

dared  diaapproyal,  but  of  his  severest  official  the  new  State  Executive  arrives  is  that  it  is 

and  personal  denunciations."    To  this  comma*  ^^  essential  for  the  public  good  that  the  present 

nication  the  Grovemor  made  a  reply,  defending  system  should  be  abandoned  and   that  one 

his  own  action  as  strictly  constitntional  as  weU  should  be  adopted  more  in  accordance  wilii 

as  jnstiifiable,  and  characterizing  the  course  of  the  habits  and  experience  of  the  people." 

the  House  of  Bepresentatives  in  returning  his  In  1865  a  law  had  been  passed,  establishing 

message  as  without  precedent  and  "  destructive  a  State  police,  providing  that  a  constable  of 

of  the  oonrteey  which  ought  to  prevail  between  the  Oommonwealth  shomd  be  appointed  by  the 

the  different  departments  of  the  government."  Governor  with  power  to  name  as  many  depn- 

Tbe  chairmaa  of  the  committ^  which  had  ties  as  the  Governor  and  Council  should  direct. 

waited  on  the  Governor,  to  conamunicate  the  This  law  had  come  into  considerable  odium 

action  of  the  Honse,  declined  to  carry  back  throughont  the  State,  owing  in  great  measure 

anj  reply,  saying  that  the  oommittee  had  been  to  the  vigor  with  which  the  conc^bulary  force 

charged  with  the  *^  single  duty  of  returning  to  had  been  used  in  1867  to  enforce  the  obnoxious 

your  Excellenoy  your  message,  with  the  docu-  prohibitory  liquor  law.  In  the  reaction  against 

meat  accompanying   the  same,"  and   could  these  rigid  enactments  in  the  last  Legislature,  a 

make  no  other  rep^  than  that  they  had  per-  bill  was  introduced  providing  for  the  repeal  of 

fonned  that  duty.  the  constabulary  act    This  passed  both  Mouses 

Y«7  soon  after  the  passage  of  the  lioenae  of  the  General  Court,  but  was  arrested  by  the 

law  and  the  occurrences  narrated  above,  a  veto  of  the  Governor.    In  givii^  his  reasons 

Temperance  Convention  was  held  in  Boston,  for  not  approving  of  this  repeal.  Governor  Bui- 

in  response  to  a  call  addressed  to  **  the  citizens  lack  decli^^  his  belief  in  the  increasing  need 

of  Massachusetts  who  are  legal  voters,  and  are  of  efficient  police  regulations,  and  his  convic- 

opposed  to  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  as  a  tion  of  the  superiority  of  a  State  constabuli^ry 

beverage  under  the  authority  and  sanction  of  over  any  local  arrangements  which  could  be 

the  GoDunonwealth."    The  sentiments  of  the  made  for  the  preservation  of  public  order.  This 

body  of  citizens  represented  in  this  oonven-  repeal  failing,  another  biH  was  framed  later  in 

tion  were  expressed  in  a  series  of  resolutions,  the  session,  which  was  intended  to  supersede 

in  which  they  oppose  the  principle  and  policy  the  constabulary  law  by  provisions  entirely  dif- 

of  licensiDg  a  traifio  in  liquors  in  any  way,  ferent.    Admitting  the  necessity  of  a  stronger 

which  has,  they  say,  "  always  and  everywhere  force  to  carry  the  laws  into  effect  and  to  prevent 

proved  dirastrons."   With  regard  to  the  politi-  disorders,  than  was  provided  by  the  ponce  au- 

cal  aspect  of  the  question,  the  convention  re-  thorities  of  towns  and  cities,  this  new  act  pro- 

solved,  *Hhat  the  ration  of  the  State  to  the  posed  to  givethe  sheriffs  the  authority  to  appoint 

liqnor-traffio  is  eminently  a  politioal  question ;  additional  officers  in  each  county,  the  number 

teat  it  is  inseparable  from  the  ordinary  objects  only  to  be  designated  by  the  Governor  and 

of  govsmment,  the  security  of  person  and  Council,  which  was  in  no  case  to  exceed  ten 

property,  and  the  suppression  of  pauperism  for  a  single  county.    No  provision  was  made 

and  crime.    It  touches  tne  Toundations  of  gov-  for  any  officer  corresponding  to  the  State  con- 

emment,  the  character  of  the  citizen,  and  the  stable,  to  be  at  the  head  of  this  new  force,  and 

purity  of  the  bidlot,  and  that,  from  its  relation  the  only  control  over  it  given  to  the  Chief  Ma- 

to  all  these  objects,  the  issue  between  license  gistrate  was,  the  power  to  ^^  assume  command 

<uid  prohibition  becomes  greatly  more  impor-  of  the  whole  or  any  of  the  municipal  force  of 

tant  than  ordinary  party  issues."  any  plaoe,  and  to  authorize  the  dierifb  of  the 

The  subject  was  entirely  ignored  as  a  politi-  Commonwealth  to  conunand  their  assistance 

cal  iasne  by  the  Republicans  in  the  canvass  in  the  execution  of  criminal  process^  in  the 

of  the  year,  but  the  Democrats  incorporated  a  suppressing  of  riots  and  preservmg  the  peace." 

resolotlon  into  their  party  platform,  m  whidi,  This  measure  met  with  the  same  fate  as  the 

while  they  '^  deny  ful  responsibility  for  the  act  to  repeal  the  State  constabulary  law,  and 

form  of  the  present  license  law,"  they  say  they  an  attempt  to  make  it  a  law  notwithstanding 

are  *^  folly  persuaded  of  the  wisdom  of  some  tb»  Governor's  objection  failed  to  receive  the 

system  of  regulating  the  sale  of  liquors,  as  dis-  sanction  of  a  two-thirds  vote. 

^ngniahed  from  the  principle  of  total  prohibi-  The  question  of  suffirage  for  women  was 

tion.^'  brought  before  the  Le^slature  by  a  petition 

With  regard  to  the  practical  working  of  the  from  several  prominent  female  agitators  of  that 

law,  Governor  Claflin,  in  his  message  to  the  subject,  and  a  motion  in  the  House  to  refer  the 

^^latore  of  1869,  says :  ^*  The  increase  of  petition  to  the  Judiciary  Committee,  with  in- 

^fnnkenness  and  crime  during   the  last  six  structions  to  report  a  bill  grimting  the  right 

montha,  as  compared  with  the  same  period  in  asked  for,  failed  by  a  vote  ci  119  nays  to  74 

IW,  is  very  marked  and  decisive  as  to  the  yeas. 

operation  of  the  h^w.    The  State- prison,  jails,  Resolutions   were  introduced,  condemning 
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any  use  of  ooeroive  party  inflnenoes,  intended  erations  until  the  propoeed  contract  should  be 

to  affect  the  vote  of  Senators  in  Congress  on  made.  *  ProposaU  were  advertised  and  negoti- 

the  impeachment  of  the  President,  then  pend-  ations  condacted,  which  resolted  in  a  ccmtrset 

ing  before  that  tribunal    On  the  general  snb-  for  the  construction  of  the  tunnel,  executed  on 

ject  of  Federal  relations,  the  following  were  the  24th  of  December,  by  the  Goveraor  and 

adopted :  Council  with  Walter  Shai^y,  of  Montreal,  and 

RBftoUed,  That  Massachufletts,  foregoing,  as  a  Chris-  Jf^T«£^?^*?'   ^^.  J?''^?J^.  ^?^a?^?  ^  ^ 

tian  Commonwealth  should,  all  desSe  for  vindicUve  $4,594,2^8,  to  be  paid  m  United  States  Tre«- 

measures  toward  those  who  waged  against  the  nation  ury  notes,  or  other  current  funds.     The  cod- 

a  long,  bloody,  and  cruel  rebeUion,  does  yet  insist,  tractors  are  men  of  large  experience  in  coi- 

iTf  ofTerTb'aTd  it  Uvis^l^^eSS^  It  £?  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  prosecuting  milling  op- 

means  entitle  her  to  use,  that  every  thing  shaU  now  nations,  and  have  great  financial  resource  at 

be  done  to  secure  in  peace  the  fruits  of  war ;  and  that  their  command.    In  the  contract  it  is  agreed 

it  is  both  the  right  and  dutj^  of  Congress  to  insist  on  that  no  sum  whatever  shall  be  paid  until  work 

suitable  conditions  upon  which  power  may  be  restored  has  been  performed  to  the  amount  of  $500,000 

naS'olua  Um'i^^  ^ '""              '  "          *"  ^^  approved  by  the  Governor  and  Counca 

Resolved,  That  we  approve  the  general  policy  of  W^^  the  foil  sum  of  $1,000,000  is  to  be  kept 

Congress  in  regard  to  the  measures  of  reconstruction ;  back  until  the  completion  of  the  whole  work, 

and  that  we  deplore  that  the  President  has  thwarted  The  contract  limits  the  time  to  March,  1874, 

and  embarrassed  that  policy  and  retarded  a  just  set-  ^uv,  nnwAr  rsn  thfi  nart  of  thA  (^nvc^mnr  and 

tlement  of  all  matters  necessary  for  the  permanence  Jt^  R?^®^'  ^^  T^  P*^  ^'.^'^®  >^^  ™Lv 

of  peace  throughout  our  land.  Council,  to  grant  an  extension  of  six  months; 

BesoUecL  That  we  recognize  impartial  sufihwe  in  and  forthermore  these  authorities  may  at  aoj 

the  rebel  States  as  an  indispensable  condition  of  per-  time  terminate  the  entire  contract   on  three 

manent  pacification ;  that  it  is  alike  demanded  as  a  months'  notice  to  the  contractors.     The  entire 

measure  of  justice  to  our  loyal  auies,  who  should  be  ^^.a  ^^  ^\.'     „^«l    „uv  j.l^  ••ii««^-ia  «-i>:y>i« 

allowed  the  ballot  to  defend  what  the  bullet  has  won,  <^<>«*  ^V^    ®  ^^^  i  *^  the  radroads  whi^ 

and  as  a  measure  guaranteeing  the  perpetual  loyalty  ^^^  ^  be  accommoaated  by  it,  may  be  statea 

of  the  Southern  States.  follows : 

Setolced^  That  disclaiming  all  right  to  interfere  r^-*  ^f  »-n«*«/i  fi»„»  An.                                fti  ttutvui 

with  the  iJcal  laws  of  the  loysl  State!,  we  do  earnest-  S^**  of  railroad  thus  ftr. . ... ...........     tl,«W.250 

Iv  appeal  to   our  sUter  Co^mmonweilths  to  sween  ¥2S?L^ir^ji"t  ^^  SJp^n^^^               2^^* 

from  their  constitutions  and  their  statute-books  afi  ^"^^  ^  *>®  P"^  "^^  ^^«  P""*^*  contract.      it^H^ 

those  distinctions  between  man  and  man  which  are  Tntal                                                      as  9^9  &u 

founded  upon  color,  as  relics  of  slavery,  as  opposed  -loiai ^ . . . .     ^,^^,x>^ 

in  spirit  to  the  fundamental  charter  of  our  own  liber-  This  would  make  the  entire  cost  of  the  rail- 
ties^  and  as  a  reproach  to  our  civilization.  road  from  Boston  to  Troy,  witii  its  immedOste 
Buolved.  That  the  observance  of  the  greatest  good  *"  *'""*^"  ^ttr!^  Z^  **u«i«v«m»v 
faith  is  the  highest  interest  as  well  as  the  noblest  connections,  about  $16,000,000. 
fame  of  a  nation;  and  that  the  people  of  our  Com-  The  conditional  loan  of  $3,000,000  to  the 
monwealth  with  one  voice  demand  that  every  nation-  Boston,  Hartford,  and  Erie  Railroad  Compsnv, 

'^i,'*?^i5**'''v  V"  P»y  ^^'^^^  ».*>^  ^  dUcharged  in  authorized  by  the  Legislature,  in  1867,  w^ 

what  the  whole  world  recognizes  as  money,  andm  ^^«„„^^«i.^j  xv;^  «.«.„«  «a.^-  « \»««^*ui  iJ«.^; 

nothing  else,  unless  otherwiie  specially  stip^ted  in  consummated  this  year,  after  a  careful  mvesu- 

the  bond.                                r        ^     ^  gation  mto  the  condition  of  the  eorporatioo, 

Beaolvedy  That  the  aims  of  Massachusetts  find  a  fit-  and  the  probability  of  its  completing  its  line 

ting  sumniary  in  the  security  of  Uberty  and  loyalty,  from  Boston  to  Fishkill  before  May  27,  1872, 

j^tice  and  pubho  safety,  throughout  our  whole  coun-  ^^^^^  investigation  was  made  by  commissicm- 

^'  ers  appointed  by  the  Governor  under  the  act 

Nearly  $9,000,000  were  appropriated  during  of  1867,  authorizing  the  loan.    The  condition 

the  session.    Among  the  appropriations  were  of  this  loan  was,  tiiat  it  ihould  be  made  to 

the  following :  $75,000  to  the  Museum  of  Oom-  appear,  satisfactorily  to   the   Governor  and 

narative  Zoology  in  Cambridge,  $75,000  to  Council,  that  the  company  would  be  able  to 

Williams  College,  $50,000  to  the  State  Agri-  complete  this  line  of  railroad  in  five  years  ftom 

cultural  College,  $40,000  to  the  Mount  Hoi-  the  passage  of  the  act. 

yoke  Female  College,  and  $25,000  to  the  Asy-  Work  has  been  continued  at  Cape  Cod  for 

lum  for  the  Blind.  the  protection  of  the  harbor  at  Provincetowu. 

The  great  enterprise  of  constructing  a  rdl-  A  survey  was  made,  and  it  was  found  necessary 

road  from  Greenfield  to  Troy,  through  the  Hoc-  to  close  up  the  inlet  of  East  Harbor  to  prevent 

sac  Mountains,  has  assumed  a  more  definite  the  tide  from  cutting  entirely  through  the  neok 

shape  than  heretofore,  and  it  is  confidently  of  land  at  tihat  point,  and  destroying  the  harbor, 

expected  that  the  work  will  be  completed  in  This  was  accomplished  by  means  of  a  strong 

the  course  of  the  next  five  years.    The  Legis-  dike  built  across  the  mouth  of  the  inlet,  at  an 

lature,  just  before  its  a^oumment,  passed  a  expense  of  about  $150,000.    This  is  regarded 

law,  authorizing  the  Governor  and  Executive  as  an  important  public  work. 

Council  to  contract  for  the  whole  work  of  con-  All  the  institutions  of  reform  and  of  charitr 

strncting  the  Hoosac  tunnel,  limiting  the  cost  in  Massachusetts  have  been  in  successful  and 

to  $5,000,000,  and  the  time  within  which  it  efficient  operation  through  the  year.    At  the 

must  be  completed  to  seven  years.    A  supple-  State  Prison,  in  Charlestown,  $27,646.49  were 

mental  act  authorized  the  use  of  $250,000,  to  earned  beyond  the  entire  expenses  of  the  insti- 

be  taken  from  the  $5,000,000,  to  continue  op-  tution.    The  number  of  comiAitmenta,  prior  to 
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the  Ist  of  October,  was  1S6,  while  daring  the  to  be  the  mere  footbell  of  ftarions  faction ;  and  to  de- 
same  months,  in  1867,  there  were  only  65.  There  P?^«  **^«  Supreme  Court,  which  is  the  best  defence 
<.e  th^e  scboolB  for  the  corn^tion  and  refor-  jJroT^^nS WielSS  dJe^io-Sn^! 
mation  of  juvenile  aelinqnents,  viz. :  the  State  xnents ;  thu§  planting  the  heel  of  partveven  upon  the 
Reform  School  at  Westboro' ;  the  Nautical  neck  of  the  judiciary  itself,  leet  theu-  revolutionary  / 
School,  partly  on  a  veesel  lying  in  Boston  bar-  measures  should  be  put  to  the  test  of  the  organic 
hnr  and  tiiirtlv  cm  hAanI  annthAr  vmupI  at  N'aw  ^^'  '^^  ^^  declared  void ;  the  time  has  come  when 

ftii*?!2  f^I  f^^  fiSS^  1^5 w^ir^Wl  fZ  •^^^ «"«» ™"»t  choo«^  ^^t^^^ii  «>«  sovereignty  of  a 

Bedtord ;  and  the  State  Industrial  School  for  p^^  migority  in  Congress  or  the  supremacy  of  the 

girls,  al  Lancaster.  On  the  1st  of  October,  there  Constitution  of  the  fathers. 

were  321  inmates  at  Westboro',  184  at  Lan-  J2«M>{v«f,  That  congressional  reconstruction,  while 

caster,  and  281  in  the  Nautical  School  making  **  ^  unstatesmanMke  in  ite  attempt  to  rule  commu- 

736  in  all :  115  were  committed ;  60  returned  ?^«51?^w'  ^^i '^^®  ''^"**»  "J!?®*!??"'  "" '  wJ"'**" 

J  7»«  J.    x.      w^iw  wuiMM«w«,  wv  1V1I1UUVU,  tension,  that  a  ffovemment  can  be  truly  republican 

and  163  discharged  at  the  first-named  institu-  which  a  majority  of  the  government  tolerate  only 

tioD.    At  Lancaster  there  were  56  commit-  from  intimidation,  contemptible  for  its  preposterous 

ments.  66  returns,  and  145  discharges.     Those  pretence  that  States  which  never  got  out  of  the  Union 

diachsTffed  Are  annrenticed  or  fiirniBhed  with  «?»  ^o  restored  by  allowing  seats  in  both  Houses  of 


tutioDS,  Boston  has  a  House  of  Reformation  on  foimt^n  of  congressional  representation :  dangerous, 

Deer  Island,  and  there  are  several  private  in-  "  establUhinff  a  policy  the Joglcal  fesults  of  which, 

Btitutions  of  a  similar  character.    The  whole  ^t,^'''^  ^  I'tteL"'.**  ^iS'"**',,*"  "»«<>"Pft»We 

^  -i.    ^  XT-     XV        a^^  v™«.vw7».    ^u^7  TTuviv  with  peace  and  liberty,  is  above  all  unconstitutional 

cost  of  the  three  State  reformatories,  for  the  and  revolutionary. 

jear,  was  $115,000  above  their  earnings.  J2mo^«</.  That  we  would  earnestly  recall  the  people 
The  amount  of  money  granted  for  the  sup-  to  the  tried  and  proved  wisdom  or  the  ancient  doc- 
port  of  common  schools  during  the  year  was  rtractiTn^nh7?^tt?r^Aec'^^ 
$2,685,774.06,  or  about  |280,000  more  than  the  8m^g^,^^d  demand7crupuloM*dbw^aSoe  by  Con- 
amount  devoted  to  that  purpose  m  the  prece-  gress  of  the  reserved  rights  of  States, 
ding  year.  Besides  these,  $1,495,573  were  Betoltedy  That  gold  and  silver  coin  is  the  only  con- 
paid  for  the  erection  of  new.  school-houses,  •titutional  legal  tender,  and  while  we  would  have  but 

The  average  monthly  pay  for  teachers  in  Mas-  ^°t°°"?'*^  ^^'  "^h  ^''P'"^^'^!  ^?^^!f  J'T^iS 

-«-k      XX    •    A(*«  A«/  }  ^      1  ^^^j  A«»»  aM£  now,  as  m  the  past,  are  true  to  their  old  faith  m  hard 

sachusetts  is  $T2.98  for  male,  and  $27.84  for  money,  and  demand  that  it  be  restored  at  the  earUest 

female  teachers.  possible  moment,  consistent  with  the  interest  of  Uie 

The  public  debt  of  the  State  on  the  first  of  business  and  labor  of  the  country. 

January,  1869,  was  $27,736,870.05,  which  may  -»ff  ^"J^'i  That,  while  we  recognize  the  present  ne- 

Ka /.iaoa:«.^  ^I  •rr.ii^Xp^ .  cesslty  of  a  tax  on  imports,  we  renew  our  adhesion  to 

be  classified  as  follows :  the  doctrine  of  a  tari*  soleV  for  revenue. 

Kailroaddebt ^^»^*ilI5  Betolved,  That  in  the  nomination  of  John  Quincy 

Mte-war  debt 1  ,O99f0OO  Adams,  a  name  renowned  wherever  .the  history  of  our 

War  debt 16,678,244  country  is  known,  as  the  standard-bearer  for  the  ap- 

Of  the  fonded  liabilities,  the  payment  of  all  proaohinff  contest,  as  also  the  gentlemen  associated 

b«t^3,oooi.  fauy«M,«^  by^sinkingftmds.'  rsttei:^ihTi.*"orfi3;^'«^:?.^Vtsrt 

me  estimated  expenses  of  the  government  for  worthy  of  their  fVUl  confidence  and  cordial  support  at 

the  year  1869  are  $5,000,000.    The  estimated  the  polls. 

receipts  from  all  sources,  so  far  as  provided,  Jcaolved,  That  while  we  deprecate  all  attempts  to 

we  $8,000,000,  leaving  $2,928,450,  including  detractfrom  the  militjay  fame,  or  blacken  the  private 

thfl  tj^rnXXCTCj  Jut*    ♦^   irr  ^•X^s^^^tl  kS  character  of  General  Grant,  we  feel  that  when  arms 

wie  temporary  debt,  to  be  provided  for  by  ^^rt  an  undue  and  abnormal  power  in  a  free  govem- 

uxation.    The  city  of  Boston  has  a  debt  of  ment  in  a  time  of  peace,  and  its  constitutional  func- 

tU,146,900.65.  tions  are  greatly  deranged  and  partially  suspended 

The  conventions  of  the  two  political  parties  bv  partisan  yiolenoe,  a  people  jealous  of  their  liberties 

pianorm  of  the  Democratic  Convention :  aier,  skilled  only  in  the  art  of  war,  and  prone  to  rule 

^^««f,  That  the  people  of  the  United  States  have  by  tne  swift  methods  of  the  camp,  but  the  wise  and 

Bvffloiently  proved  by  experience  the  lesson  of  history,  thoughtftil  statesman^  trained  in  the  patient  processes 

that  the  caprice  of  miuorities  b  intolerable  tyranny ;  of  conciliation  and  kmdness,  and  relying  alone  upon 

ve  therefore  invoke  tne  protection,  and  demand  an  the  mild,  firm  sway  of  law  and  justice. 

immediate  return  to  the  limitations  and  requirements  Hesolvedy  That  we  heartily  agree  with  the  declara- 

of  Ui«  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  tion  of  principles  put  forth  by  the  convention  which 

,  Mfohtd^  That  the  leaders  of  the  Bepublican  party  met  in  I^ew  York  City  on  the  4th  day  of  July  last, 

iQ  CoDgreas  having  shown  a  consistent  andpersistent  that  we  cordially  approve  of  the  candidates  selected, 

pnrpofie  to  usurp  all  the  powers  and  functions  of  all  and  confidently  ask  tne  sufirages  of  all  those  who  value 

k  ^^^^"Q^Qts  of  the  Government ;  to  trample  the  Constitution  higher  than  a  platform,  and  love 

on  the  Constitution  in  order  to  organize  a  squad  of  their  country  better  than  any  party,  for  Horatio  Sey- 

Qepo  colonies  dependent  on  themselves,  by  whoee  mour  and  Frank  P.  Blair. 

ud  to  perpetuate  their  own  political  power,  and  neu-  JBeiolvedj  That  if  the  lavish  and  reckless  extrava- 

AA  ^^  ^bite  voters  of  the  South ;  to  disregard  {j^nce  of  Bepublican  rule  in  nationiJ  and  State  affairs 

fjna  dobaBe  the  high  office  of  President  by  deposing  is  to  be  accepted,  as  our  opponents 'claim,  for  a  judi- 

"*  ^^<i^nibent  for  (Ufference  of  political  opinion,  in  cious  economy,  tnen  we  insist  upon  a  rigid  parsimony 

jjjder  to  satisfy  their  lust  for  power,  thereby  inevita-  in  the  expenaiture  of  the  public  money.    Every  dol- 

^ly  destroying  the  balance  of  our  ffovemment,  and  lar  received  by  taxation  m)m  the  people,  not  abso- 

urowing  down  that  great  constitutional  department  lutely  necessary  for  the  economical  and  legitimate 
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expenses  of  the  Govenmient  to  be  applied  to  the  pay*  toiy,  call  for  hie  refileeUon  to  the  high  efflee  in  whi^ 

ment  of  the  publio  debt  he  has  rendered  such  illustrioaa  service  to  his  ooun- 

Setolced,  That  white  we  deny  any  responsibility  try  and  to  mankind, 

for  the  form  of  the  present  license  law,  we  are  fully  mt_      i    x-      •    vr          v             i^  j      ^  « 

persuaded  of  the  wisdom  of  some  system  of  regu*  Ine  election  in  riovemoerresiiltea aft  loilows: 

fating  the  sale  of  liquors  as  distinguished  fh>m  the  Whole  vote  for  Gk>Tenior,  106,471 :  for  Wiliiani 

principle  of  total  prohibition.  OUflin,  the  RepuWican  eandidate,  182,121 ;  foT 

Ruolv0d  Thj^  the  memory  of  the  services  of  our  j  j,     Q^\j^y  Adama,  candidate  of  the  Demo- 

soldiers  and  sailors,  who  carried  the  flag  of  our  ooun-  •"""    aa^i    riT^^i  ^^l^Z.  aaa^te^^mT 

try  to  victoiy  during  the  lato  rebelUon,  should  ever  «»<»,  68,»6«--Oiaflin  B  m^onty  68,855.     The 

be  borne  in  the  hearto  of  a  gnteftd  people,  and  all  Other  State  officers  elected,  all  Bepoblicana, 

guarantees  given  in  their  favor  must  be  fluthmlly  oar-  were:  Lienteiiant-Gk>vemor,   Oaptam  J^oseph 

"*»°'}'*j  rrv  *  •♦  •   *!.    A  ^     y.^,   FT  •.  A  Q*  *^  Tucker;  Secretary  of  State,  Oliver  Wanier: 

Beiohtd.  That  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Umted  States  a *♦*»«« J«.  #Xo,«a»<.i    nko..!^   \\\^w. .   t^...,.^. 

to  protect  ill  citisens,  whether  hative  bom  or  natural-  Attomey-Qewal,  Ohariea  AUen ;   ^n-eaaorer, 

ized,  in  every  right  at  home  and  abroad,  regardless  Jacob  H.  Lord;  Anaitor-Uenera^  a*  ».  Jinggs. 

ofany  claim  of  foreign  nations  to  the  doctrine  of  per-  The  Tote  oast  for  presidential  eleotors  was 

petual  allegiance.  ^    .    ^                     ,  ,.       ,  ^  195,911 ;  of  these,  186,477  were  in  fiivor  of  the 

the  material  weU-being,  but  the  best  defenders  of  tiie  vfBiantj,  llfi^9.    Ten  Kepresentatevea  of  the 

honor  and  intoresto  of  the  country;  it  is,  therefora,  State  in  Congress  were  chosen^  all  of  whom 

not  less  the  dictate  of  wise  pohoy  than  of  souna  were  Republicans.    The  compositioii   of  the 

prmciples,  that  the  righteoflaborbe  fully  mam  sj^ite  Legislatore  of  1869   is  88  Republicans 

S?4rst7u?e1^^1^^^^^^^  and  2  DSSocr«te  in  the  Senate,  ^«4  Re- 

country.  pobucans  and  16  Democrats  in  the  House  of 

The  following  is  th($  platform  of  the  Repub-  jSACTKOI^ReT.  HmAn,  D.  D.,  a  Meth- 

hcan  ConvenUon:  ^^^^  clergyman  and  author,  bom  in  Oswego, 

Bt9olf>^,  That  the  Bepublicans  of  Massachusetts  N.  Y.,  in  1811 ;  died  in  Jersey  Oity,  K.  J., 

heartily  approve  the  platform  adopted  bjr  the  Bepub-  NoTcmber  24,  1868.     He  was,  we  beKere,  a 

^^ett^'oit'^to^ir^^^^  (^^ate  of  Dickinson  CoUe^  CarWe,  Pa., 

and  Schuyler  Colfax,  as  essential  to  the  peace,  safety,  M^d,   though  he  commenced  preaching,  aoon 

and  honor  of  the  country.  after  his  graduation,  in  the  limits  of  the  Black 

JUfolvedy  That  the  riAto  of  the  loyal  dtixens  of  the  River  Conference,  he  was  for  many  years  a 

Resolved,  That  we  heartUy  approve  the  system  of  ^^  ^M  departaiOTt  mathematics  and  phyww. 

reconstruction  as  wise  and*  humane,  and  as  dem^d-  He  was  very  fond  of  astronomy,  and  prepared 

ing  no  more  than  the  security  and  good  faith  of  the  an  elementary  text*book  on  that  subject^  as 

oountrv  reQinre.  ^^U  as  an  edition,  thoroughly  remodelled  and 

De=i  Jif,,TS>a"^5?*!^?aSSoSrty?L?a:  -^;  "^  Bnrritt'B  Geo^phy  rf  the  H«t- 

which  has  resusciteted  the  rebellion,  and  purposes  to  ^^^  "^^n  an  atlas  of  the  starry  neavens,  on  a 

overthrowby  force,  if  necessary,  the  already  effected  .different  plan  from  Burritt^s.       In   1850  he 

reconstruction.                     ^,    ^  abandoned  teaching  and  entered  the  itineracy, 

JUaolvedy  That  the  success  of  the  Democratic  party  hAincr  muaant^  tn  atia  nf  thA  mv^minAn*  Maffi 

tends  directly  to  revolution  and  civil  war.          *^  "^  X5-  5  ?!^!2  •    v^    v    t  FJf^^Sl     fiT* 

Besotted.  That  the  success  of  the  Bepublican  party  <~M*  churches  in  New  York  Oity.     Ftom  that 

is  essential  to  the  public  credit,  as  this  party  alone  time  he  made  his  home  m  that  city  or  its 

can  be  relied  upon  to  make  the  actual  and  nonest  pay-  vicinity.   On  the  establishment  of  the  National 


have  trusted  the  nation!  became  a  leading  contributor,  and  Ms  articles 

Resolved,  That  we  offer  to  the  suflWu^s  of  the  peo*  were  noticeable  for  their  inteUectoal  vigor. 

pie  William  CUflin  for  Governor,  and  Joseph  Tucker,  ffig  disposition,  however,  led  him  into  polem- 

persons  true  to  our  great  national  cause,  and  deserv-  }!^\}^  theology,  ethio^  or  reform,  into  which 

ingthe  confidence  of  the  people.  he  did  not  plunge  With  au  the  ardor  of  his 

Resolved,  That  the  puolic  life  of  the  Honorable  nature.    He  was  a  determined  foe  to  the  theo- 

Charles  Sumner  during  three  terms  of  wrvioe  in  the  rfes  and  manifestations  of   the  Spiritualista, 

Senate  of  the  umted  Stetes  has  fully  justified  the  con-  «„  j  «/v«,K«f/^  4-k^:.  a«a4>A*n  wi«-v«  ^.A^-  ..^i  «»^ 

fldenoe  which  has  been  successively  reposed  in  him-  ^^  combated  their  system  with  great  seal  and 

that  his  eloquent,  fearless,  and  persistent  devotion  to  Pugnacity.     Me  lectured  on  this  snt^eot  many 

the  sacred  cause  of  human  rights,  as  well  in  ita  early  times,  and  published  a  small  treatise  ^*  to  show 

struggles  as  in  its  later  triumphs ;  his  beneficent  ef-  up  "  as  he  said,  "the  humbug  of  their  preten- 

aluie1nSdlnto*?hOTe^^^  hU^c^MteJit^soUdtS*'^  sions."    He  was  a  zealous  antialavery  advo- 

the  materialTnteresuTof'the  «»T^tr^;  his  dUigenw  <»to>  and  partly  because  the  Method!^  Episoo- 

and  success,  as  chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  pal  Ohuroh  did  not  take  as  advanced  ground 

Foreign  Affairs,  in  vindicating  the  policy  of  maintun-  as  he  thought  right,  and  partly  from  dissatis- 

ing  the  just  righte  of  the  Government  against  foreign  faction  with  their  mode  of  representalaon,  he 

?hTa"i5l'p^?  .Tb^t^XFTerii  r^d-S-'^  I860    fis,ta  thi  OhBToh,   «.d 

fulness  and  honor— and  that  his  fidelity,  experience,  founded  a  body  to  whom  he  gave  the  name  of 

and  honorable  identification  with  our  national  his-  "  Independent  Methodists."  He  had  been  from 
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1856  corresponding  editor  of  the  NbHhem  aotirelj  engaged  in  the  Florida  War,  in  1841- 
Independent,  an  antislavery  Methodist  jonmal  '42,  and  distinguished  himself  in  one  of  the 
published  at  Anbnm,  and  this  paper  became  severest  battles  of  that  ^r  (that  of  the  Big 
the  month-piece  of  the  new  denomination.  Hammock  of  Pilaklikaha,  Aj)ril  19,1842).  He 
He  had  a  -large  chnrch,  holding  his  own  was  thenceforth  on  the  frontier  in  Kansas  and 
views,  in  Sixth  avenue,  New  York,  called  the  Texas  till  the  Mexican  War,  and  distinguished 
Trinil^  Methodist  Church.  He  was  at  the  himself  for  his  gaDantry  in  the  battles  of  Palo 
same  time  engaged,  almost  constantly,  in  lit-  Alto  and  Resaca  de  la  Palm  a,  winning  brevets 
erarf  labor,  and  published  a  very  able  treatise  of  migor  and  lieutenant-colonel.  In  July, 
in  defence  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  1846,  he  again  received  a  staff  appointment  as 
After  the  Quadrennial  Conference  of  1864,  assistant  a^jutant-general,  and  chief  of  staff  to 
finding  that  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  Migor-General  Patterson's  Division.  In  De- 
occupied  substantially  the  same  grotmd  with  cember,  1847,  he  was  promoted  to  be  mc^or 
himself,  on  the  slavery  question.  Dr.  Mattison  of  the  Third  Infantry.  At  the  close  of  the  war 
regarded  any  farther  distmctive  and  indepen-  he  visited  Europe  on  leave  of  absence,  and  on 
dent  action  as  unwise,  and  made  overtures  his  return,  after  being  in  actual  conmiand  of 
for  a  return  to  that  Churclu  He  was  very  cor-  his  regiment  for  some  months  at  Santa  F6,  was 
(^ally  welcomed,  and  assigned  to  the  char^  appointed  by  President  Taylor  Inspector-^en- 
of  the  Trinity  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  m  eral  of  the  Army  of  the  United  States  with 
Jersey  City,  in  the  spring  of  1866.  In  1867  staff  rank  of  colonel  of  cavalry.  After  nearly 
ho  resigned  his  charge  to  accept  the  position  three  years  of  service  in  this  important  office, 
of  secretary  of  the  American  and  Foreign  he  resigned  his  connection  with  the  army,  April 
Christian  Union.  His  first  public  appearances  29, 1858,  and  retired  to  his  residence  in  Chester 
in  connection  with  this  society  were  made  in  County,  Pa.,  where  he  remained  till  1861.  At 
the  way  of  a  most  forcible  onslaught  upon  the  commencement  of  the  late  civil  war,  he  or- 
Roman  Catholicism  and  its  benign  influences  ganized,  at  Governor  Curtin's  request,  the  Penn- 
on the  hearts  and  lives  of  men.  The  case  sylvania  Reserve  Corps,  15,000  strong,  which  he 
of  Marianne  Smith,  a  young  girl  of  Roman  commanded  with  the  State  rank  of  Mijor-Gen- 
Oatholio  parentage,  who  had  united  with  a  eral  of  Pennsylvania  Volunteers,  from  July, 
Methodist  church,  and  whose  father  had  1861,  to  June,  1862.  He  was  also  appointed  by 
caused  her  arrest  and  detention  in  the  *'  House  the  President  Brigadier-General,  U.  S.  Yolun- 
of  the  Good  Shepherd,*'  a  Roman  Catholic  teers.  May  17, 1861.  He  was  engaged  in  the  ac> 
reformatory  and  Magdalen  Asylum  in  New  tion  of  Drainsvill^,  December  20,  1861,  in  the 
York,  roused  his  indignation,  and  he  interested  battle  of  MechanicsviUe  (commanding  the  en- 
himself  in  her  belutl^  preached  about  the  gaged  troops),  June  26, 1862,  where  he  distin- 
esse,  in  vain  appealed  to  the  courts  and  to  guished  himself  for  his  bravery  and  tenacity  in 
the  public,  and,  finally,  published  a  little  vol-  holding  his  position;  at  the  battle  of  Gaines's 
Qpfie  in  regard  to  it.  While  in  the  midst  of  Mill,  June  27, 1862,  his  conduct  was  again  highly 
his  manifold  religious  and  intellectual  activ-  creditable;  and  at  the  battle  of  New  Market 
ities,  he  was  seized  with  pneumonia,  and  died  Cross  Roads,  June  80, 1862,  at  the  close  of  which, 
after  a  very  few  days'  illness.  while  reconnoitring,  he  was  taken  prisoner, 
MoOALL,  Gbobob  ABOHiBALi>,M^or-General  and  confined  in  Libby  Prison  for  nearly  seven 
of  Pennsylvania  Volunteers,  Brigamer-General  weeks.  When  exchanged,  he  went  home  on 
n.S.  Volunteers,  and  formerly  Colonel  of  Cav-  sick-leave  of  absence,  his  health  having  been 
<ilry,  U.  8.  A.,  a  meritorious  ofScer  in  the  late  much  impaired  by  his  imprisonment,  and  did 
^ar,  bom  in  Philadelphia,  March  16, 1802 ;  not  again  take  any  active  part  in  the  war,  but 
died  at  Westchester,  Pa.,  February  25,  1868.  resigned  his  commissions  March  31,  1868.  On 
After  receiving  his  early  education  in  the  the  26th  of  August,  1862,  he  was  presented  by 
schools  of  his  native  city,  young  McCall  en-  liie  citizens  of  Chester  County  with  a  superb 
tered  the  Military  Academy  at  West  Point  in  sword.  In  October  following  he  was  the  can- 
1816,  and  graduated  in  1822,  ranking  twenty-  didate  of  the  Democratic  party  for  Congress,  but 
sixth  in  a  class  of  forty.  He  was  immediately  ap-  was  defeated.  His  health  continued  innrm,  and, 
pointed  second-lieutenant  in  the  First  regiment  though  able  to  oversee  the  business  of  his  estate 
of  Infantry,  and  in  December  of  the  same  year  for  some  time,  he  gradually  failed  in  health  and 
transferred  to  the  same  rank  in  the  Fourth  strength  to  his  death.  A  volume  written  by 
Infantry.  He  served  for  nine  years  in  Florida  Gen.  McCall,  entitled  "Letters  ft*om  the  Fron- 
ttnd  Louisiana,  being  promoted  to  a  first-lieu-  tier,  written  during  thirty  years'  service  in  the 
tfenancy  in  January.  1829,  was  selected  by  U.S.  Army,"  has  been  published  since  his  death. 
General  Gaines  as  aiae-de-camp,  in  April,  1881,  MoRAE,  John  J.,  a  Southern  politician  and 
and  remained  on  his  staff  till  March,  1886,  political  leader,  bom  in  Wayne  dounty,  Missis- 
when  he  was  ordered  on  recruiting  service,  sippi  about  1810;  died  at  Balize,  British  Hon- 
haring  been  promoted  to  be  captain  in  Septem-  duras.  May  80,  1868.  Mr.  McRae  was  edu- 
her,  1886,  and  in  1888  was  sent  to  the  northern  cated  at  the  University  of  Mississippi,  and,  soon 
frontier,  during  the  Canada  troubles.  His  after  graduating,  entered  upon  the  study  of 
next  assignment  to  duty  was  in  the  Indian  Ter-  law,  rather  from  a  desire  to  make  it  the  step- 
i^tory,  where  he  remained  tUl  1841.    He  was  ping-stone  to  a  political  career  than  from  any  in- 
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tention  to  devote  himself  very  assidaonsly  to  sacoeeded  in  reestablishing  after  the  overthrov 
its  practice.  He,  however,  for  a  time  engaged  of  the  liberal  constitation  adopted  bj  the  Con- 
in  his  profession,  bdt  verj  soon  was  elected  to  stitaent  Assembly  of  1848,  weremdelj  ahaka 
the  State  Legislature,  and  was  for  a  number  of  by  the  new  laws  of  the  North-German  Con- 
rears  State  Senator  from  his  district  In  1851  federation,  which  were  promulgated  and  be- 
ne was  appointed  by  the  Governor  United  came  valid  in  Mecklenburg  in  the  course  of 
States  Senator,  and  served  for  a  few  months.  1868.  The  joint  Diet  (Landtag)  of  the  tiro 
In  1858  he  was  elected  €k>vemor  of  Mississippi,  grand-duchies,  composed  of  the  so-called  Rit- 
and  held  that  position  from  1854  to  1858.  At  terschqft  (owners  of  the  old  feudal  estat«$^ 
the  expiration  of  his  gubernatorial  term,  he  was  the  Landtehqft  (commoners),  and  the  mavon 
elected  to  Congress  to  serve  out  the  remainder  and  delegates  of  the  cities  and  towns,  held 
of  General  Quitman's  term,  the  general  having  two  sessions  (m  January  and  May),  for  the 
died  in  July,  1858.  In  1859  he  was  reelected  to  purpose  of  harmonizmg  the  laws  of  Mecklen- 
the  Thirty-sixth  Congress,  and  throughout  that  burg  with  the  bills  passed  by  the  North-G«r- 
Oongress  was  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  man  Reichstag.  While  a  nu^ority  of  th« 
Military  Affairs.  At  the  commencemcDt  of  the  members  of  the  Diet  readily  consented  to  tbe 
war,  in  1861,  he  avowed  his  sympathy  with  heavy  appropriations  necessitated  by  the  in- 
the  Confederate  leaders,  but  never  became  troduction  of  the  Prussian  landwehr  system, 
prominent.  His  health  had  begun  to  decline  and  the  virtual  incorporation  of  the  n^itarr 
before  the  close  of  the  war,  and  continuing  to  forces  of  the  two  grand-duchies  into  the  Pni»> 
be  infirm,  he  had  sailed  in  May,  1868,  for  Ba-  sian  army,  it  tried,  by  a  number  of  danaes  st- 
lize,  in  tbe  hope  of  benefit  from  the  change,  but  tached  to  the  enabling  acts,  to  prevent  other 
died  in  less  than  a  week  after  his  arrival  there,  laws  of  the  North-German  Confederation  from 
MECKLENBURG,  the  name  of  two  grand-  obtaining  full  validity  in  Mecklenburg.  E^pe- 
duchies  in  the  North-German  Confederation,  dally  was  this  the  case  with  the  importsnt 
L  Mschlenburg'Schwerin.  Grand-duke,  Fried-  North-German  FreiMilLgigJceitsgesetE^  by  virtiK 
rich  Franz  II.,  bom  February  28,  1823 ;  sue-  of  which  every  citizen  of  the  North-Grerman 
ceeded  his  father  Paul  Friedrich,  on  March  5,  Confederation  was  to  be  at  liberty  to  choose 
1842 ;  married  on  July  8,  1868,  to  Mary,  Prin-  his  domicil  at  any  place  in  the  CoDfederstioo. 
cess  of  Schwarzburg  -  Rudolstadt,  his  third  without  needing  to  obtain  the  consult  of  the 
wife.  Area  of  the  grand-duchy,  4,884  English  local  and  municipal  authorities.  This  law  wss 
aquare  miles ;  population,  according  to  the  in  conflict  with  the  ancient  statutes  of  Meek- 
census  returns,  published  on  May  2,  1868,  lenburg,  by  which  no  one  was  permitted  to 
560,128  inhabitants — ^an  increase  of  7,988  since  settle  anywhere  outside  the  parish  where  be 
the  year  1864.  The  population  of  the  largest  was  bom,  except  with  the  consent  of  the  an- 
cities  in  the  grand  -  duchy,  according  to  the  thorities.  Besides,  the  Jews  of  Mecklenbai^ 
same  census  returns,  is  as  follows :  Rostock,  who,  up  to  this  time,  had  been  excluded  from 
29,211 ;  Schwerin,  24,715 ;  Wismar,  17,815 ;  several  of  the  larger  cities,  were  now,  by  vir- 
GtLstrow,  9,414.  There  are,  besides,  three  cit-  tue  of  the  laws  of  the  North-German  Confed- 
ies  with  a  population  of  upward  of  5,000  in-  oration,  admitted  to  them ;  but  the  Mecklen- 
Iiabitants,  and  twenty-two  towns  whose  popu-  burg  Diet  passed  a  bill  depriving  the  Jews  of 
lation  exceeds  2,000  inhabitants.  Annual  ex-  Mecklenburg  of  the  right  to  hold  real  estate  in 
penditures  of  the  grand-ducal  government  in  the  rural  districts.    Appeals  against  the  ccm- 

1867,  5,137,498  thalers.  Public  debt,  in  1868,  stitutionality  of  this  act  were  made  to  the  ex- 
8,150,600  thalers.  The  standing  army,  in  1868,  ecutive  of  the  North-German  Confederation, 
consisted  of  5,601  men.  Mecldenberg-Schwe-  but  have  hitherto  remained  fraitless.  The 
rin  possessed,  in  1868,  445  merchant-vessels ;  first  Jews  settled  in  Rostock  and  Wismar,  on 
among  them,  11  steamers.— II.  Meehlenhurg-  the  1st  of  July,  1868.  Considerable  dissatis- 
Strelitz.  Grand-duke,  Friedrich Wilhelm  I.,  bom  faction  arose  in  the  early  part  of  summer  from 
October  17,  1819 ;  succeeded  his  father  Sep-  the  disastrous  effects  which  the  new  North- 
tember  6,  1860.  Area,  997  English  square  German  tonnage  law  exercised  upon  the  ship- 
miles.    Population,  according  to  the  census  of  ping  interests  of  Mecklenburg-Schwerin.   StiU 

1868,  98,255.  New  Strelitz,  the  capital,  with  greater  was  the  discontent  caused  in  all  psrts 
8,115  inhabitants,  is  the  largest  town  in  the  of  t^e  two  grand-duchies  by  the  somewhat  ab- 
grand-duchy.  The  army,  when  on  a  peace  foot-  rupt  manner  in  which  they  were  incorporated, 
ing,  consists  of  982  men;  on  a  war  footing  in  August,  into  the  Zoliverein,  after  being 
it  is  1,912  strong.  Public  expenditures,  in  governed  for  several  centuries  by  a  sort  of  firee- 
1867,  1,591,812  thalers.  Public  debt,  in  1868,  trade  policy.  Both  the  Gk>vemment  and  the 
1,685,000  thalers.  Diet  were  severely  censured  for  having  necr- 

The  year  1868,  in  a  political  and  economical  lected  to  render  more  gradual  the  transition 

point  of  view,  was  the  most  important  and  from  the  old  economical  system  to  the  new 

eventful  in  the  history  of  the  two  grand-duch-  one.     The  effects  of  this  sudden  tranation 

ies  of  Mecklenburg,  since  the  Revolution  of  were  felt  the  more  sensibly,  as  it  took  place  At 

1848.       The   curious   medisaval    institutions,  the  very  time  when  both  the  agricultural  snd 

which  the  aristocracy  of  the  two  states,  with  mercantile  interests  of  the  country,  owing  to  a 

the  active  cooperation  of  the  governments,  had  number  of  accidental  causes,    were   greatij 
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prostrated.     Many  merchants  fiuled.  and  the  yarying  the  order  of  opening  the  holes,  the 
rents  of  farms,  owing  to  the  insolvency  of  desired  note  is  selected  and  separated  from 
most  of  the  so-called  Erhtini  paeekter^  were  the  oonAised  mingling  of  sonnds,  and  can  be 
very  generally  reduced.    Emigration,  especially  distinctly  heard  in  the  column  of  air,  by  itself 
from  the  rural  districts  of  Mecklenburg,  con-  alone.     The  condition  of  the  reverberation  of 
tinaed  on  a  very  large  scale.    The  IGnuBter  of  sound  in  the  oolunm  of  air,  and  the  musical 
the  Interior  of  Mecklenburg-Schwerin,  in  a  force  or  emphasis  by  which  certain  notes  are 
report,  addressed  to  the  Federal  Council  of  the  heard  separate  from  other  sounds,  are  changed 
Xorth-German  Confederation,  states  that  up-  in  the  manner  described, 
ward  of  nine  thousand  persons  emigrated  from  With  this  instrument,  all  the  notes  of  the 
that  grand-duchy  in  the  first  six  months  of  gamut  can  be  made  audible ;  with  no  other 
1868.     Owing  to  this  heavy  drain  upon  the  base    than  the   confused  body  of   mingling 
population,  the  supply  of  fiEum  hands  has  be-  sounds  from  which  these  notes  are  separated, 
come  so  scarce  in  some  of  the  rural  districts  In  this  way  a  tune  can  be  played,  which  shall 
of  Mecklenburg  that  not  a  few  of  the  large  be  heard  by  no  one  but  the  person  using  the 
estates  in  the  southeastern  part  of  the  state  instrument ;  and,  strange  to  say,  he  will  hear  a 
were  only  partially  cultivated  in  1868;  and  in  melody,  audible  only  to  him,  and  played  with 
September  and  October,  1868,  nearly  three  an  instrument  which  makes  no  sound.    In  fact, 
thousand  farm-laborers  and  working- women  he  does  nothing  more  than  pick  out  the  notes 
were  imported  from  Sweden  to  fill  up  the  gaps  from  among  the  other  sounds  with  which  it 
caused  by  the  emigration  of  the  native  popu-  is  mingled.     On  this  account  M.  Daguin  has 
lation.    Petitions,  addressed  to  the  North-Ger-  named  his  instrument  the  Silent  Melodeon, 
man  Reichstag,  praying  for  the  restoration  of  because  it  plays  a  tune  without  a  sound. 
the  liberal  Mecklenburg  Constitution  of  1849,  One  of  these,  a  three-holed  instrument,  on 
were  signed  in  March  and  April  by  nine-tenths  which  a  perfect  mi^or  chord  can  be  sounded, 
of  the  voters  of  the  cities  and  towns,  and  a  great  has  been  presented  by  M.  Daguin  to  the  Acade- 
nmnber  of  persons  in  the  rural  districts;  and  my.     The  inventor  has  suggested  that  this 
applications  to  the  same  effect  were  made  to  instrument  may,  in  a  certain  way  ^by  illustra- 
the  grand-dukes  and  the  Mecklenburg  Diet;  but  tion  perhaps)  be  of  use  in  solving  tne  problem 
all  efforts  in  this  direction  have  hitherto  re-  of  double  vision.    He  has  experimented  with 
mained  fruitiess,  owing  to  the  obstinacy  of  the  it,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaming  the  result 
laHded  aristocracy  still  controlling  the  desti-  of  impressions  made  by  two  different  musical 
nies  of  Mecklenburg.  sounds,  nearly    symphonious    in   pitch,   and 
MELODEON,  The  SiuKirr.    In  1868,  M.  Da-  heard  separately  by  the  two  ears.    For  this 
gnin,  a  French  physician,  in  the  course  of  some  purpose  he  makes  use  of  two  of  the  silent  me- 
aconstic  experiments,  invented  an  instrument  lodeons,  one  at  each  ear,  and  each  melodeon 
called  the  analyzing  comet,  by  the   use  of  fingered  or  played  on  in  the  way  proper  to 
which,  out  of  a  conftised  body  of  sound,  com-  bring  out  the  tones,  the  effect  of  which,  in 
I)os6d  of  many  different  notes,  he  could  sepa-  combination,  he  is  studying.    Then,  the  sepa- 
rate, and  make  audible  by  itself  done,  any  rate  notes,  diverse  in  sound,  but  equal  in  vibra- 
particular  note,  at  pleasure.    This  instrument  tions,  seem  one,  like  the  notes  of  a  melody 
consists  of  several  tubes,  opening  and  shutting  heard  by  both  ears  at  once.    There  is  in  this 
together,  like  the  tubes  of  a  telescope.    By  something  singularly  analogous  to  the  double 
varymg  in  this  manner  the  length  of  the  in-  vision  of  the  stereoscope,  where  two  separate 
stniment,  it  is  obvious  the  length  and  volume  of  pictures  blend  into  one. 
the  column  of  enclosed  air  will  also  be  changed  MEBYINE,  Rear-Admiral  Wiixiam,  IT.  S. 
to  an  equal  extent    In  this  way — ^by  len^h-  N.,  a  naval  officer  of  high  character  and  long 
en'mg  and  shortening  the  comet,  certain  notes  and  meritorious  service,  bom  in  Pennsylvania 
are  marked  or  emphasized  with  a  force  of  tone,  in  1790;  died  at  Utica,  K  Y.,  September  15, 
which  makes  them  heard  separate  and  apart  1868.     He  entered  the   navsl   service  from 
from  any  other  notes  which  may  be  sounded  Pennsylvania  as  midshipman  January  16, 1809, 
with  them.     In  the  course  of  his  acoustic  and  hence  lacked  but  four  months  of  sixty 
stndies,  M.  Daguin  was  led  to  the  invention  of  years  of  service.    He  had  spent  twenty-five 
a  curious  instrument,  by  the  use  of  which  he  years  in  active  duty  afloat,  visiting  in  succes- 
luis  developed  mosl  astonishing  results.  sion  every  sea  on  which  our  flag  floats.    Four 
In  this  last  instrument,  the  volume  of  the  years  of  duty  on  shore  had  occupied  him,  and 
colomn  of  air  is  not  changed  as  in  the  first,  the  remainder  had  been  spent  either  in  fur- 
hat  remains  constantly  the   same ;    and  the  loughs  or  waiting  orders.    At  the  commence- 
sound  is  modulated  through  holes  in  the  side  ment  of  the  late  war,  though  seventy  years  of 
of  the  tube,  which  are  played  on  with  the  age,  he  reported  promptly  for  duty,  and  did  good 
fingers—that  is,  opened  and   shut,  after  the  service  during  the  first  year  of  the  war,  but 
ufihion  of  a  fiute  or  other  wind  instrument,  his  health  was  inadequate  to  the  great  labors 
'Hie  comet  is  a  tube  of  convenient  length,  bell-  of  such  a  period,  and,  reluctantly,  he  submit- 
monthed  at  one  end,  and  closed  at  the  other  ted  to  be  put  upon  the  retired  list  in  Novem- 
with  a  perforated  button,  which  in  use  is  to  be  her,   1861,  from  which    time    he   had  been 
pressed  against  the  concave  of  the  ear.    By  waiting  orders  at  his  home  in  Utica.     He 
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was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  rear-admiral  in  tion  decomposes  into  metallic  rhodium  and 

1866.  salphate  of  soda.    The  total  qnantitj  of  this 

^GBTALS  (see  also  Gebittm,  HTDBOOSinirM,  doable  salt  obtained  from  a  Kilogramme  of 

and  Thalltttm).  Rhodium. — ^Professor  R.  Ban-  material  amounted   to  88.2  grammes.     The 

sen  has  condacted  an  elaborate  series  of  ex-  first  precipitates  obtained  by  solphite  of  soda 

periments  on  the  separation  of  rhodiam  A*om  in  the  cold  gave  the  rhodiam  almost  entirely 

the  platinum  ores  with  which  it  ia  associated,  pure  when  treated  in  this  way ;  the  subseqaent 

For   the  purposes  of  his  investigations,  the  precipitates  were  very  rich  in  iridium,  and 

Imperial  Mint  at  St.  Petersburg  supplied  him  yielded   rhodiam   fax  purer  than   that   pre- 

with  large  quantities  of  the  products  obtained  pared  by  previous  processes,  but  not  quite  free 

in  working  platinum  ores  on  the  large  scale,  from  iridium.    Hence  these  products  obtained 

These  residues  were ;  1.  Those  which  remain  by  sulphuric  acid^  which  were  not  yet  quite 

after  the  application  of  aqua  regia,  and  which  pure,  and  were  recognized  by  their  brownish 

are  specially  rich  iu  osmium  and  iridium ;  2.  tint,  were  collected,  the  rhodium  separated  by 

Osmium-iridium,  which  is  separated  from  the  ignition,  and  the  metal  obtained  heated  once 

first  residues  by  lizlviation,  and  which  serves  more  with  chloride  of  barium  in  a  cnrrent  of 

best  for  the  preparation  of  ruthenium ;  8.  The  chlorine  to  purify  it  a  second  time  by  the 

residues  of  the  mother  liquors,  which  have  method  already  described.   The  green  solution, 

been  reduced  by  iron  from  the  aqua  regia  solu-  free  from  rhodium,  but  containing  &11  the  irid- 

tion  from  which  the  platinum  has  been  re*  inm,  was  freed  from  sulphuric  acid  by  heating 

moved.    The  latter  residues,  being  rich  in  pal-  it,  first  in  a  platinium  oish  over  an  open  fire, 

lad  inm  and  rhodium,  are  most  conveniently  then  at  a  gradually  increasing  temperature  in 

used  as  a  source  of  those  metals.    Professor  a  sand-bath ;   the  crucible  with  its  contents 

Bunsen's  labors  having  been  directed  principal-  was  finally  strongly  heated  in  a  charcoal  fire, 

ly  to  the  reduction  of  rhodium,  a  detailed  ac-  by  which  neutrid  sulphate  of  soda  and  sesqui- 

count  of  his  separation  of  the  other  metals  in  oxide  of  iridium  were  formed.    The  latter  re- 

the  residues  may  properly  be  omitted.    By  a  mained  as  a  black  powder  after  boiling  out  the 

succession  of  ingenious  processes  he  at  last  fosed  mass,  and  was  easily  washed  by  decan- 

obtained  a  solution  in  which  only  iridium  and  tation.    According  to  these  experiments  there 

rhodium  were  present.  To  separate  these  met-  were  obtained  from  a  kilogranmie  of  residues 

als  from  each  other,  the  liauia  was  evaporated  the  following  products : 
with  hvdrochloric  acid,  nltered,  mixed  with       ^, ,    .,     -     ,     ,  j   ,  ..  ^^!T!^ 

«  great* excess  of  bisulphite  ofloda,  and  left       f<SiA°MK!r  "^.f!?!^""'.::;::   w'lo 
to  stand  m  the  cold  for  several  days.    Bho-        Chloride  of  potassium  and  palladium  ....    19.0 

dium  was  slowly  deposited  as  an  amorphous       Sulphate  of  rhodio  oxide  and  aoda S3.3 

lemon-yellow  soda  double  sulphite,  while  the        Sesqnioxide  of  iridiuoi. 9.1 

solution  became  yellow,  and  finally  decolor-       Indium  containing  ruthenium 4.5 

ized.  With  this  change  of  color,  the  rhodium        Vanadium, — ^Thls  metal  (so  called)  was  the 

precipitate  also  became  brighter.     The  pre-  subject  ofa  paper  read  by  Mr.  Henry  K.Boscoe, 

cipitate,  weU  washed  out  with  water,  contained  before  the  Koyal  Institution  of  Great  Britain, 

the  rhodium  almost  entirely  free  from  impu-  in  February,  1868.    It  derives  its  name  fr*om 

rities.  The  solution  being  warmed  in  the  water-  Y anadis.  a  cognomen  of  the  Scandinavian  god> 

bath  in  a  loosely-stoppered  fiask,  a  fresh  pre-  dess  Freia.    SefstrOm  first  discovered  it  in  1830 

cipitate  was   formed,  which    was   yellowish  in  the  celebrated  Swedish  bar  iron  made  from 

white,  and  consisted  mainly  of  the  before-men-  the  Taberg  ore.     From  this  source,  when  using 

tioned  rhodium  salt,  mixed  with  a  greater  or  many  pounds  of  the  iron,  Se&trdm  obtained 

less  quantity  of  the  corresponding  iridium  salt,  only  minute  quantities  of  the  new  sabstance, 

The  complete  separation  of  iridium  from  rho-  but  he  found  it  in  somewhat  larger  amount  in 

dium  was  readily  effected  merely  by  treating  the  slag  or  cinderproduced  in  the  redaction  of 

the  yellow  precipitates  with  concentrated  sul-  the  iron  ore.     He  ascertiuned  some  of  tlie 

phurio  acid.     The  precipitate  was  added  in  most  peculiar  characteristics  of  the  substance, 

small  portions  to  the  sulphuric  acid,  heated  in  proved  it  to  be  a  new  element,  and  prepared 

a  platmum  crucible  until  sulphuric  acid  was  some  of  its  compounds  in  a  pure  state.    Ber- 

disengaged,  and  the  crucible  heated  in  a  sand-  zelius  still  farther  investigated  vanadium  in 

bath  until  all  free  sulphuric  acid  was  volatil-  1831.    Since  the  time  of  Berzeliua,  vanadium 

ized,  and  bisulphate  of  soda  formed.  On  boiling  has  been    discovered  in  many  minerals,  of 

out  the  contents  with  water,  iridium  was  dis-  which  a  lead  ore  containing  lead  vanadate, 

solved  out  as  a  sulphate  with  a  deep  chrome-  and  called  by  the  mineralogists  vanadimte,  is 

green  color,  while  sulphate  of  rhoaium  was  the  most  important.    It  has  also  been  found  in 

left  in  combination  with  sulphate  of  soda  as  a  many  iron  ores,  in  clay,  bricks,  and  even  in 

fiesh-colored  double  salt.    It  rapidly  settled  as  caustic  soda.    Still,  the  quantity  of  the  sub- 

a  heavy  powder,  requiring  to  be  boiled  out  with  stance  obtained  from  fdl  these  various  sources 

water  and  aqua  regia,  and  washed  by  decanta-  has  been  extremely  small ;  so  much  so,  that 

tion.    This  double  salt  is  insoluble  in  hydro-  the  vanadium  compounds  must  be  reckoned 

chloric  or  nitric  acid  or  in  aqua  regia,  can  be  amongst  the  chemical  rarities,  and  they  are 

heated  to  250^  without  change,  and  on  igni-  quoted  in  the  price  list  of  dealers  in  chemicals 
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tt  U.  td.  per  grain,  or  £86  per  ounce.    It  is  oxide  wifh  the  corresponding  oiides  of  phos- 

dear  that  oar  Imowledge  of  the  chemical  prop-  pbonis  and  arsenic. 

erties  of  a  substance  so  rare  must  necessarilj  The  author  was  of  the  opinion  that  rana- 

be  bat  iacomplete,  as  the  difficulties  of  obtain-  dium,  hitherto  standing  in  no  d^nite  relation 

ing  exact  or  satisfkctory  results  vith  small  to  other  dements,  must  be  regarded  as  a  mem- 

qoantities  of  material  are  evident;  and,  in  fact,  ber  of  the  well-known  trivalent  or  triad  class 

tiie  statements  of  the  only  person  who  has  of  elementary  substances  oomprisisg  nitrogen, 

worked  upon  the  subject  recently  (Schafarik  phosphorus,  boron,    arsenio,  antimony,    and 

Czndnowicz),  instead  of  {^ving  us  any  more  bismnth.     In  condunon,  he  remarked  that 

reliable  information  respecting  the  character  Tanadium  was  the  fourth  substance  supposed 

of  vanadium,  have  only  served  to  throw  doubt  by  its  discoverer  to  be  a  metal,  which  had  in 

npon  some  of  the  condusions  of  Berzelina,  and  recent  years  been  shown  to  be  a  compound 

thos  to  render  our  knowledge  even  less  com-  body.    The  list  he  gives  as  follows: 

plete  than  it  appeared  to  be.    Hence  it  was  ntoia.                uiuhB.                vuutm. 

with  much  satisfaction  that,  in  February,  1860,  WoUiston,  I8S8.    El^rotb.  1789.   ( Hatchett,  1801. 

Mr.  Roscoe  came  into  possesrion  of  a  plentiM  '"''obler,  184».        Peligot,  1849.     1  S^S^J^ViSf • 

source  of  vanadixui  in  a  by-product  obtained  vmdhm.           »«ngn«Oi  low- 

in  the  preparation  of  cobalt  m>m  the  copper-  Sebti^Sm  and  Benelias,  1881. 

l«iriM  beds  of  the  lower  KeupCT-sandstoneof  VolyMenum    and    Ohnmium.-3.  Eneu 

the  Tnas  at  Alderly  Edge,  m  Cheshire.    The  ^^^^  communicates  to  the  Amm^Jour- 

manager  of  the  works  was  puzzled  to  know  ^  ^  ^^^^  1^  experimental  in  the  prodno- 

why  a  blue  solution,  supposed  by  him  to  con-  ^j^-^f  ^^  ^^  ^^^    The  method  Adopted 

tarn  copper,  didnot  deposit  the  red  metd  upon  ^y  fflebn  Cm  1782)  to  procure  molybdenum 

ajtnp  of  zmc;  the  author  recognized  this  r^  ^^  heat  the  trioWe  of  the  metal  in  a  por- 

action  as  due  to  the  pres^ce  ofvMadimn,  and  ^^^  ^^JM^  fo,  ^^  ^  ^^  ^^^^    g,,^ 

Mcnred  the  whole  of  the  by-produft,  which  he  ^^^^    j^  j^^^  ,,^  tried,  sudi  as  heating 

fonnd  to  contam  abont  two  percent  of  the  ^^^  J^  molybdate  of  potasium;  abio  the  r^ 

rare  metal.  The  exact  poMtion  of  the  vanadium  ductionof  molybdate  of  ammonium  by  heat,  or 

mineral  m  Uie  sandstone  beds  camnot  now  be  ^j^^  reduction  of  trioride  of  molybdenum  by  car- 

rtated,  M  the  mme  (at  Mottram  8t  Andrews)  ^.^^^^  ^f  ^^^    Molybdenum  is  described  as  a 

from  which  the  cobalt  ore  was  obtained  is  gUyer-white  metal,  not  altered  by  contact  with 

now  closed  and  cannot  be.  wjtered.    After  a  .j,  .j  ordinary  temperature.    8p.  gr.  8.8;  not 

long  series  of  expenmwita,  Mr.  Roecoe  has  attacked  by  chlorohydrio  add  or  dilute  sul- 

proved  to  his  own  satisfaction  tibat  the  sub-  .^^  ^^    Strong  sulphuric  and  nitric  add, 

jttnce  supposed  by  Berzelius  to  be  vanadimn  ^^  ^^^  eontrexj,  aS  vefy  powerftiUy  upon  it 

K  w^"l"  °®*  »**"*.  "»«¥v^"*  S  **"**f  r*  with  evolution  of  sulphnrousladdandhyponitric 

that  the  tnie  atomic  weight  of  the  metal  is  ^j^    g^,^  j,^  ^,^,^^  ^^ring  June,  1867, 

«M-16=61  8.    The  metal  itself  has  not  yet  ^^  ^  some  molybdenum,  Mr.  L5ughliil  tried 

been  obtained,  but  a  compound  of  vanadium  and  ^^^  jjetiiods  above  stated    tiiey  were  all  very 

nrtrogen  has   been  prepared,  shown  by  di-  gaarfactory  as  regards  the  yield  of  pure  metal, 

wet  analysis  to  contain  14  parts  by  weight  of  ^^^_  ^^  ^^  ^  J>  ^^^^^  1          g/  ^^  1,^ 

nrtrogen  to  61.8  pwts  by  weight  of  vanadium,  recourse  to  the  redudng  action  of  cyanide  of 

corresponding  to  .the  formula^.    The  exist-  potassium.    Molybdio  acid  was  prepared  and 

♦£f*!^  ^^1'  compound  is  proof  positive  of  {^^j^  according  to  Fresenius,  pag^  179  and 

the  true  atomic  weight  of  the  metd,  and  the  iso,  Qualitativl  Analysis.    The  result  being 

mtade  serves  as  the  point  of  dep«rtnre  from  gatikactory  as  regarded  the  purity  of  themolyb- 

wbich  to  seek  for  the  metal  and  fte  true  chlo-  ^^  ^^  {q      ^  ^f  molyW  acid  thus  pre- 

ndM  of  vanadium,  one  of  which,  VCT.,  has  al-  ^  ^^^^  ^5,^^  ^jt,,  15  ^^g  „f  ey«nido 

ready  been  prepared  by  the  action  of  chlorine  ^f  potassium,  placed  in  a  porcehiin  crudble, 

npon  the  nitnde.    It  is  a  dark-brown  liquid,  ^j^^  porceiSi  crucible,  with  tiie  Ud  luted, 

which  decomposes  when  thrown  into  water,  ^^  j^  .^  another  crudble,  then  surrounded 

fommg  a  green  wlntion   containing  V.O,.  by  powdered  animal  charcoal  and  exposed  to 

Ineftntnnr  dATnnTifltrAted  the  fact  tliAtthaoxv-     ^  ^^*^.  *    _^    i. a i _• j.„     '^a*  xv^x 


•Hie  author  demoMtrated  the  fact  that  the  oxy-    J^^y^^  heat  for  twelve  minutes.     At  that 


chlOTide,  vol.,   on  being    similarly    treated,  ^^^  ^^^  8.56,  which  was  not  attacked 

yiel^  d  green  solution  contammg  the  metal  in  ^   chlorhydrio  acid,  but  violently  attacked  by 

solution  as  trioxide^V.0..    He  then  compw'ed  ^^^  acid  with  evolution  of  hyponitric  acid 

these  reactions  with  the  decomposition  of  the  ^^^       j^.  reduced  oxide  of  mercury  and  oxide 

con-esponding  phosphorus  compounds,  POCl,  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  triturated  with  these  substances, 

and  PCI,,  forming  P.O;  and  P.O.,  obtaming  ^  analyms  of  this  showed  it  to  conMst  of 
a  precipitate  of  yellow  silver  phosphate  m  the  u^iJi^-«««»  on  f 

first  case,  and  of  black  metaUio  silver  in  the         t^S^^  il 

second.     The  characters   of    the    vanadites  *^  

themselves  bear  out  the  analogy  of  the  highest  100.0 

Vol.  vm.— «0     a 
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By  the  same  process,  using  sesquiozide  of  employed  in  the  mannfactnre  of  cheap  vatdi- 

chromiam  in  place  of  moljbdic  acid,  chromiam  cases,  more  nearly  resembling  gold  than  ibe 

was  obtained  possessing  a  sp.gr.  6.2.    The  ^^oreide^'  metal,  and  therefore  wdl  calcolited 

best  results  were  procured  bj  using  a  reducing  to  deceive  the  unwary.    The  prodactioii  of 

mixture  of  cyanide  of  potassium  and  animal  aluminium  bronze  is  achieved  in  different  vsTi 

charcoaL  by  different  manufacturers.    M.  Evrard,  oe« 

Niobium  and  Tantalum,  —  Professor  St.  of  those  engaged  in  it,  does  not  combine  coo- 
Olaire  Deville  has  presented  to  the  French  per  and  aluminium  directly  together.  He 
Academy  a  paper  by  Marignac,  giving  an  ao-  makes  use  of  a  pig-iron  containing  a  certm 
count  of  various  attempts  made  by  him  to  ob-  proportion  of  aluminium.  This  is  slowlj  beat- 
tain  niobium  and  tantalum  (metals,  so  called)  ed  to  fusion,  when  copper  is  added  to  tbc 
in  a  metallic  state.  These  efforts,  though  un-  melted  mass.  Aluminium,  having  more  affinitr 
successful,  have  resulted  in  the  discovery  of  for  copper  than  for  iron,  abandons  the  latuf 
several  new  and  interesting  compounds.  Flu-  and  unites  with  the  copper.  The  entire  nuis, 
oniobate  of  potassium  is  reduced  without  having  been  well  stirred,  is  then  allowed  to  cool 
difficulty  by  sodium  in  a  crucible  of  wrought  slowly,  so  that  the  aluminlnm  bronze,  which  k 
iron,  but  the  product  of  the  action  is  an  alloy  denser  than  iron,  may  find  its  way  to  tiie  bot- 
of  sodium  and  niobium,  or  niobide  of  sodium  tom  of  the  crucible.  Tho  same  process  mij 
in  the  form  of  a  black  powder.  Water  decom-  be  employed,  according  to  M.  Evrard,  to  oih 
poses  this  body  and  transforms  it  into  a  niobide  tain  a  bronze  of  silicium.  If  silicium  could  be 
of  hydrogen  containing  about  1  per  cent,  of  separated  from  pig-iron,  by  adding  a  qoantitT 
hydrogen,  and  having  tiie  formula  NbH.  The  of  copper,  the  process  might  be  valoftbie  va 
substance  obt^ed  by  Bose  was  certainly  a  iron  manufacturers. 

protoxide  of  niobium,  NbtO.    The  niobide  of        It  is  proposed  to  protect  the  staircases  of  the 

hydrogen  is  an  extremely  fine  black  powder  ascent  of  the  columns  in  the  Place  Yenddme. 

of  density  6.66.    It  is  not  attacked  by  chlor-  Paris,  by  thin  plates  of  aluminium  bronze. 

hydric,  nitric,   or  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  but  On  account  of  the  wearing  away  of  the  stairs 

may  be  attacked  and  dissolved  by  concentrated  by  much  usage,  public  access  to  them  has  been 

boiling  sdphurio  acid  and  by  fused  alkaline  recently,  prohibited.    M.  Gazeau  suggests  the 

bisulphates  by  boiling  with  caustic  alkalies  and  use  of  the  new  bronze,  having  detennined  its 

particularly   by  fluohydric   acid   even  when  value  for  the  purpose,  by  experimenting  witli 

dilute.    When  heated  in  the  air,  it  ignites  and  it  on  the  stairs  of  a  very  bnsy  factory.   PUt<s 

is  converted  into  niobic  acid.    The  niobide  of  of  bronze  ^  inch  thick  were  as  good  as  ne^ 

hydrogen  is  very  stable  and  may  be  ignited  for  after  eleven  months  of  service  on  t^e  flutoit 

an  hour  in  a  current  of  hydrogen  without  stairs,  when  plates  of  common  bronze  i  inc^ 

change,  except  that  its  density  increases  to  thick,  had  worn  out  in  six  weeks. 
7.87.    Fluoniobate  of  potassium  heated  with        MaoMsium. — There  is  no  important  step  to 

magnesium  produced  a  violent  explosion.    The  record  in  the  manufacture  of  this  metal,  or  iu 

reduction  with  aluminium,  in  a  crucible  of  gra-  adaptation  to  new  ourposes,  in  the  year  1868. 

phite,  yields  a  niobide  of  aluminium,  NbAls,  Its  cost  has  precluded  its  employment,  to  snj 

which  is  a  highly  crystalline  iron-gray  powder,  great  extent,  as  a  means  of  supplying  light  A 

with  a  strong  metallic  lustre  and  with  a  density  statement  in  the  English  Builder^  from  one 

of  4.45  to  4.52.    Fluotantalate  of  potassium  claiming  to  know,  expresses  the  hope  and  be- 

yields  with  aluminium  an  alloy  of  similar  con-  lief  that  magnesium,  during  the  present  year, 

stitution  and  properties.    The  density  of  this  will  be  manufactured  in  England  by  improred 

body  is  7.02 ;  it  dissolves  easily  in  fluohydric  processes,  so  that  it  can  be  retailed  at  a  shilling 

acid.    Professor  Deville  described  two  new  an  ounce. 

compounds  of  niobium  obtained  by  himself;  but        The  Bff'eet  of  Gold  on  MetaU, — ^The  Meeho^^, 

not  analyzed.    When  niobate  of  potash  is  heat-  Magazine  has  some  remarks  on  the  effect  ot 

ed  to  about  1,200  degrees,  with  a  small  excess  cold  on  metals.    The  axles  and  springs  of  rail- 

of  carbonate  of  potash,  in  a  crucible  of  graphite  way  carriages  are  known  to  be  much  more 

surrounded  by  a  mixture  of  rutile  and  carbon,  liable  to  fracture  during  a  severe  winter  thsn 

very  beautiful  black  cubes  are  obtained,  which  at  other  times.    The  lead  pipes  which  bar^t 

are  converted  by  chlorine  into  a  mixture  of  with  frost  would  undoubtedly  bear  a  much 

,  chloride  and  oxychloride  of  niobium.     When  greater  strain  at  a  higher  temperature,  when 

the  calcination  takes  place  in  a  crucible  of  the  metal  would  simply  expand  with  the  pre^ 

graphite  heated  to  the  highest  possible  tern-  sure.    On  tin,  the  effect  of  cold  is  much  more 

perature,  but  not  surrounded  by  rutile  and  marked.     Some  pigs  of  Banca  tin,  exposed 

carbon,  prismatic  crystals  are  obtained  of  a  during  the  winter  at  St.   Petersbarg,  nn^^^j 

magnificent  dark  bronze  color,  which  are  doubt-  went  a  most  remarkable  change.    The  metal 

less  the  nitro-carbide  of  niobium  analogous  to  became  fibrous,  and  deep  fissures  were  pijo- 

the  well-known  titanium  compound  analyzed  duced  in  it  in  every  direction.    Fritsche,  who 

by  WOhler. — {8ci.  Int.  Am.  Jour,  of  Science.)  details  the  circumstances,  says  that  the  phe- 

Aluminium  Bronze. — ^This  substance  is  grad-  nomenon  had  been  observed  before  in  BiissU| 

oally  coming  into  use  for  table  ware  and  vari-  once  in  the  case  of  the  pipes  of  a  church  organ; 

ous  ornamental  purposes.     It  is  extensively  which  shows  that  organs  built  for  cold  conn- 
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tries  should  be  well  cased.  In  the  instance  two  plates  of  wrought  iron,  and  immerse  the 
of  mercury,  it  has  been  stated  by  M.  Dumas,  whole  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  leaving  it 
that  the  frozen  metal,  when  brought  to  a  much  there  about  24  hours,  in  which  time  its  reduc- 
lower  temperature  than  its  freezing-point,  tion  is  usually  complete.  The  reduced  silver 
undergoes  a  remarkable  change  in  its  molecu-  is  then  dissolved  in  nitric  acid,  leaving  any 
lar  state.  Gold  means  condensation,  and  no  gold  that  is  present  undissolved.  The  loss  of 
doubt  produces  some  change  in  the  form  and  gold  in  these  operations  is  said  to  be  smaller 
arrangement  of  the  ultimate  particles  of  the  than  in  the  ordinary  refining  process, 
metal,  w^hereby  its  proportions  are  considerably  Denhsring  Lead  "by  Zinc, — ^The  process  of 
modined.  desilvering  lead  by  the  use  of  zinc  (see  Annttal 
The  Science  of  Alloys. — ^Dr.  Matthiessen,  in  a  Cyclop jsdia  for  1867)  is  now  in  use  in  "Wales, 
lecture  before  the  Boyal  Institution,  has  given  in  Germany,  and  in  France.  Commonly,  the 
an  interesting  summary  of  the  recent  re-  zinc  is  driven  off  from  the  silver,  after  its  ex- 
searches  of  physicists  into  the  nature  of  al-  traction  from  the  lead,  by  volatilization,  but 
loys.  He  first  demonstrated,  by  means  of  an  at  Braubach  they  separate  the  metals  by 
ingeniously-contrived  apparatus,  that  the  elec-  another  and  ingenious  method.  From  lead 
trical  and  heat-conducting  powers  of  the  drosses  or  chimney-fames,  they  obtain  diloride 
alloys  follow  the  same  courses.  He  also  of  lead  by  direct  treatment  with  dilute  hydro- 
showed  that,  when  bars  of  alloys  and  their  chloric  acid,  an  educt  of  chemical  works, 
component  metals  are  struck,  a  great  difference  This  chloride  of  lead  is  agitated  in  a  cast-iron 
win  be  found  in  the  notes  produced ;  as,  in  pan  with  the  rich  silver  rino  at  a  low  red 
almost  every  case,  the  most  sonorous  alloy  was  heat ;  chloride  of  zinc  is  formed,  and  the  lead 
found  to  correspond  in  composition  approxi-  set  free,  which  is  then  separated  from  the 
mately  with  that  at  the  turning-point  of  the  silver  by  cupellation.  The.  pure  lead  again  is 
dectrio  conducting-power  curve.  When  wires,  deprived  of  its  small  contente  of  zinc,  by  treat- 
of  the  same  diameter,  of  metals  and  alloys  are  ing  it  In  like  manner  with  chloride  of  lead, 
broken  by  traction,  those  of  the  alloys  will  The  chloride  of  zinc  is  treated  in  reverberatory 
require  a  much  greater  force  than  their  com-  frimaces  in  order  to  extract  any  remains  of 
ponent  metals;  and  it  may  be*  deduced  from  lead  mechanically  mixed  with  it.  At  the 
what  is  known,  that  those  alloys,  the  composi-  works  of  Baron  Rothschild,  at  Havre,  the  zinc, 
tion  of  which  corresponds  to  the  turning-point  in  the  form  of  a  flat  cylindrical  ingot,  is  plunged 
of  the  conduoting-power  curve,  are  more  te-  into  the  silver-lead  in  fosion,  and  caused  by  a 
nacious  than  any  other  alloy  composed  of  the  mechanical  arrangement  to  revolve  in  it,  until 
same  metals.  When  sjpirals  of  wires  of  metals  the  zinc  is  thoroughly  ftised  and  mixed  with 
and  their  alloys  are  weighted  to  an  equal  ex-  other  metals.  The  rich  silver  with  the  zinc 
tent,  the  alloys  will  be  found,  on  removing  the  now  rises  to  the  top,  and  is  skimmed  off,  and 
weights,  to  possess  the  property  of  resuming  the  zinc  volatilized,  after  which  the  poor  lead 
their  original  form  in  a  much  higher  degree  is  deprived  of  its  zinc  by  steam  oxidation, 
than  their  component  metals.  Here,  again,  the  The  steam  oxidation  process  for  expelling  tlie 
alloys  corresponding  in  composition  to  those  zinc  from  the  lead  is  preferred  by  Gruner  to 
of  the  turning-point  of  the  conducting-power  the  treatment  by  chloride  of  lead,  as  being 
curve  are  the  most  elastic.  more  efScacious,  less  unwholesome,  and  less 

A  I^ew  Mode  of  Toughening  and  R^ning  expensive  tiian  the  latter  method. 
Gold. — ^Mr.  F.  B.  Miller,  of  the  Sydney  Min^  Reduction  of  Oxide  cf  Copper  by  Sugar. — ^M. 
has  introduced  a  new  mode  of  treating  the  A.  Commaile  communicates  to  the  London 
Australian  gold,  which  often  contains  a  small  Chemical  News  the  following  method^  of  re- 
amoant  of  antimony,  rendering  it  brittle.  Mr.  ducing  oxide  of  copper  to  the  metallic  form 
Miller  removes  the  objectionable  metal  by  the  by  means  of  inverted  sugar.  He  takes  a  very 
following  process :  He  first  saturates  a  clay  dilute  solution  of  the  oxide,  and  poiA's  into  it 
pot  with  a  solution  of  borax,  to  prevent  any  sufficient  caustic  potash  to  fgrm  a  precipitate ; 
absorption  and  loss  of  chloride  of  silver.  Hav-  adds  to  this  liquid  a  solution  of  inverted  sugar, 
ing  placed  the  gold  in  the  pot,  it  is  covered  when  the  precipitate  will  dissolve ;  then  boils 
with  a  closely-fitting  but  unluted  lid,  having  a  the  solution,  which  should  not  be  too  acid ; 
hole  bored  in  it  Through  this,  when  the  gold  and  after  a  short  time  a  red  deposit  of  pro- 
is  melted,  he  passes  a  clay  pipe  down  to  the  bot-  toxide  is  formed,  which  must  be  separated, 
torn  of  the  pot.  This  pipe  is  in  connection  with  The  liquid  is  agun  boiled,  and  a  fresh  precipi- 
a  chlorine  generator,  and  by  a  suitable  arrange-  tate  appears,  which  is  proved  to  be  formed  of 
ment  a  stream  of  the  ^as  is  driven  through  the  metallic  copper  and  protoxide,  which  latter  is 
metals ;  after  continumg  liie  process  an  hour  removed  by  very  weak  oMorhydrio  acid ;  the 
or  so,  the  crucible  is  allowed  to  cool  for  the  undissolved  precipitate  is  dried  and  polished 
Kold  to  set,  and  the  chlorides  which  remain  with  some  hard  body,  when  it  presents  the 
lirjuid  are  poured  out.  A  small  amount  of  brilliant  aspect  of  metal.  On  boiling  the 
gold  is  removed  with  the  chlorides,  but  is  mother  waters,  by  which  the  second  precipi- 
easily  recovered.  The  plan  of  reducing  the  tate  was  deposited,  a  third  deposit  is  obtained, 
chloride  of  silver,  adopted  by  the  author,  was  consisting  only  of  metallic  copper,  and  as  red 
to  set  the  slab  of  chloride  of  silver  between  as  galvanoplastic  copper.    This  metal  may  also 
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be  instandj  obtidned  by  the  following  method,  therefore  a  mixture  of  the  two  metals  ts  too 

without  any  mixture  of  protoxide :  Before  re-  often  made  nae  of.     When  the  lead  forma  a 

dadng  the  precipitate  produced  by  the  pot-  considerable  part  of  the  mixture,  the  Tessela 

ash  in  the  sulphate  solution,  by  means  of  the  become  dangerous  to  use.    In  conseqnenoe  of 

inverted  sugar,  neutralize  the  acidity  of  the  information  obtained,  the  Minister  of  War  re> 

sugar  solution,  and,  when  the  precipitate  of  the  cently  ordered  an  inquiry  to  be  made  into  the 

copper  hydrate  is  almost  entirely  redissolved,  subject  by  the  directors  of  the  military  hospi< 

filter  it,  and  boil  the  limpid  liquid  thus  ob-  tals.    The  result  of  the  investigation  has  httn 

tained ;  the  metallic  oopper  will  then  be  seen  read  before  the  Academy  of  Medicine,  sLi 

to  fall,  but  its  color  is  not  quite  so  bright  as  in  brings  out  the  startling  fact  that  some  manc- 

the  former  experiment.  faoturers  of  copper  utensils  and  some  tinners 

Boning  Copper, — ^Dr.  Le  Clero,  of  Paris,  mix  26  and  in  some  cases  50  per  cent,  of  lead 

has  recently  devised  a  new  process  for  refining  with  the  tin ;  and  that,  besides  this,  antunonv, 

copper.    He  subjects  black  oopper,  in  a  more  another  dangerous  metal,  is  added.    From  the 

or  less  impure  condition,  to  heat  in  a  reverbe-  facts  thus  presented,  M.  Gobley,  a  member  of 

ratory  furnace.    After  it  has  reached  a  suffl-  the  Academy  of  Medicine,  has  recommended: 

ciently  high  temperature  to  begin  to  soften,  1,  that  the  metal  used  to  line  oopper  drinkine- 

water  is  projected  on  the  heated  metallic  mass,  vessels  shall  contain  no  more  than  1  per  ceut 

in  the  form  of  very  fine  jets,  until  the  complete  of  lead ;  2,  that  not  not  more  than  5  or  6  per 

fusion  of  the  metal  is  obtained,  when  the  sup-  oent.  of  lead  be  mixed  with  the  tin  used  for 

ply  of  water  is  stayed.    Supposing  the  copper  saucepans  or  other  cooking-vessels,  that  amount 

to  contain  iron,  sulphur,  arsenic,  antimony,  offering  no  serious  danger;  8,  that  every  maker 

lead,  or  tin,  the  water  coming  in  contact  with  shall  be  required  to  mark  his  productions  with 

the  mass  is  decomposed,  and  forms  sulphuret-  a  special  stamp ;  4,  that  the  traveUing  tinmen 

ted,  arseniated,    or   antimoniated  hydrogen,  shall  be  strictly  watched, 
which  disengages.    The  oxygen  of  the*  water        Cryitallized    Tin- foil, — Tin-foil  having  a 

then  acts  on  the  copper,  iron,  and  other  fixed  crystallized  surface,  and  coated  with  transpar> 

metals,  and  forms  oxides,  which  derive  silica  ent  varnishes  or  gelatine  of  varioos  colors,  hu 

from  the  sides  of  the  furnace,  and  pass  into  lately  come  into  large  demand  for  the  fiemcj- 

scoria.    A  small  amount  of  sulphuric,  arseni-  ^goods  business  in  Paris  and  Grermany.  Pnscher, 

ous,  and  antimonious  acid  is  produced,  which  of  Numburg,  publishes  this  process  of  getting 

disengages  in  the  form  of  vapor.    When  the  the  crystalline  surface  on  the  tin.     A  solation 

copper  is  completely  ftised,  a  tube  of  refractory  is  made  of  two  parts  of  chloride  of  tin  in  four 

clay  is  placed  m  the  metallic  bath,  the  diameter  parts  of  hot  water,  and  to  this  are  added  one 

of  which  tube  is  proportionate  to  the  quantity  part  of  nitric  acid  and  two  parts  of  hydru- 

of  copper  forming  the  bath.    A  large  amount  chloric  acid.    The  foil  is  dipped  in  this  mixtui\d 

of  atmospheric  dr  is  then  projected  through  and  left  until  the  crystals  appear.    As  soon  as 

the  tube,  when  a  lively  reaction  takes  place,  they  appear,  tiie  foil  must  be  rinsed  with  cold 

and  the  refining  is  completed  in  a  very  short  water,  and  its  surface  well  sponged.    When 

time,  often  in  a  few  minutes,  when  the  copper  the  solution  is  applied  to  coldT  foil  the  crystals 

to  be  refined  is  not  very  impure.    The  best  way  are  small,  but  very  brilliant.  Large  crystals  can 

to  pass  the  air  into  the  midst  of  the  copper  be  obtained  by  heating  the  tin-foil  before  the 

bath  is  through  the  tube  at  the  centre  of  the  solution  is  applied.    This  can  best  be  done  by 

roof  of  the  furnace.     It  is  essential  that  the  placing  the  foil  on  a  hot  plate  and  bmsliing  on 

treatment  should  extend  beyond  the  period  the  solution  when  the  melting-point  of  the  tin 

of  oxidation,  and,  when  the  metal  on  examina*  is  nearly  reached.    After  the  rinsing  th^  foil 

tion  is  found  to  be  of  a  deep  or  brick-red  color,  is  attached  to  paper,  and  then  the  colored 

the  refining  is  complete.     By  extending  the  vami^  or  gelatine  is  applied.    Some  beantifb] 

oxidation,  as  directed,  a  large  quantity  of  oxide  specimens  of  this  manufacture  are  coated  with 

of  copper  may  be  obtained,  which  has  the  varnishes  colored  with  the  aniline  dye&    The 

property  of  giving  up  its  oxygen  to  foreign  solution  mentioned  may  be  used  as  a  test  for 

matters,  and  in  this  manner  conduces  to  t£e  the  purity  of  tin,  inasmuch  as  tin  eontainin^r 

reduction  of  the  copper.     The  production  of  onlv  as  little  as  one  per  oent.  of  lead  or  copper 

the  protoxide  of  copper  in  superabundant  quan-  will  not  give  a  crystalline  surface, 
tity  causes  a  connderable  loss  of  oopper,  unless        The  ffeaton  (or  Nitrate)  Steel  Procem. — ^The 

the  precaution  is  adopted  of  adding  to  the  bath  merits  and  alleged  defects  of  the  Heaton  pro- 

a  mixture  of  from  two  to  fire  per  cent  of  char-  cess  have  undergone  a  searching  examination 

coal  and  lime,  which  should  be  well  stirred  in.  at  the  hands  of  tite  iron-masters  and  chemists 

By  this  means  the  complete  reduction  of  the  of  Great  Britain.    So  fierce  has  been  the  dis- 

silroate  is  effected,  and  the  loss  of  copper  en-^  pute  over  this  subject,  that  it  is  impossible  to 

tlrely  prevented.  determine,  after  much  reading  of  the  contro- 

Tinning  Copper  Vessels, — ^In  Prance,  says  versy,  whether  the  process  is  or  is  not  one  of 

the  Journal  of  the  Soeiety  qfArts^  the  police  the  great  discoveries  of  the  age.    The  chief 

regulations  require  that  nothing  but  pure  tin  opponents  of  Mr.  Heaton^s  plan  are  the  Besse- 

shall  be  used  in  coating  copper  saucepans;  but  merites,  who  are  rivals  of  his.     Mr.  Bessemer 

that  metal  is  dear,  while  lead  is  cheap,  and  himself  has  taken  a  conspicuous  part  in  the 
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contest.    In  a  late  letter  to  the  London  Timeif  cnssion  is  tlins  smnmed  up  bj  Van  IToitrancTi 

he  asserts  that  in  the  Heaton  process  so  mnon  Bnff.  Magazine  : 
heat  is  taken  from  tiie  metiu  in  generating 

oxygen  gas  by  the  decomnosition  of  nitrate  of  sa^ve*''"'<^(Mf^m"£red*wif^                        ^Th* 

soda,  that  the  metal  solidifies  while  in  a  state  cooSg  effS^M^.TK^mw  refew  tHI  L  oitbal! 

of  mechanical  mixture  with  the  sand  and  soda,  anoedin  hU  own  procew  bj  the  ooolixig  effected  in 

and,  instead  of  obtaining  fluid  cast  steel  bj  his  his  conyerter  b^  the  prodigious  volume  of  cold  air 

process,  Mr.  Heaton  gets  only  spongy,  porous  S???i**^rf?^*^  **  ^^  Ihrom  twenty  to  forty  mmutee. 

metal,  intermixed  witWags  «idscorU,re8em-  ^'oS^J^e^JlvTrttS^'V-^rrtt 

bhng  common  puddled  iron  or  steel,  obtained  nitrate  to  t£e  ton  of  steel!    8.  Mr.  BeMemer  Bays 

(on  account  of  the  sodio  nitrate  used)  at  about  his  steel  is  a  solid  homogeneous  mass,  entirely  free 

twice  the  cost  of  the  ordinary  puddling  process,  fron*  scoria  or  other  impurities,  whereas  mme  la 

It  is  admitted  that  the  Heaton  crude  metal,  "^^k^JJ?*^' ^5  ^^l'  ^a^u  "mechanical  suture 

i;i,«  «^^««  ^«.i.^.  \^^A  r.f  ^r^AAi^  ;wv«   ^«n  kI  "'"th  the  sand  and  soda."    This  is  not  the  case. 

hke  every  other  kind  of  puddled  iron,  can  ^  The  slag,  owing  to  its  small  spedflo  gravity  and 

converted  into  cast  steel  by  meltmg  m  crud-  to  its  extreme  fluidi^,  rises  to  the  surface  of  the 

bles,  at  a  cost  of  £5  to  £6  a  ton.    Though  molten  metal,  leaving  the  subjacent  steel  free  from 

Mr.  Heaton  employs,  to  beain  with,  a  pig-iron  ■!««  «>'  «<»"*-  J^}»  ^^i  the  fact  that  sand  is  neoes- 

20.  to  80..  cheaper  per  ton  than  thjt  required  ^  -Pj<^i  ,t^  ^'"4  for'-S  Slf^M 

for  the  Bessemer  process,  he  nevertneiess  em-  ^^  perfectly  liquid,  and  is  not  mixed  in  any  sensible 

ploys  for  each  ton  of  iron  converted  (accord-  qnanti^  with  the  mass  of  steel  in  the  converter, 

mg  to  Professor  Miller's   report)    about  270  «pon  which  it  floats,  as  I  have  already  observed.    4. 

pounds  of  nitrate  of  soda,  worth    sav    Sfti,.  ^  ^  **^®  statement  that  "Heaton  obtains  only  a 

Ls  making  the  cost  ofPenab  «v«4i  ahill  i??|5^'^^S?'.?:'iV.'iTXL"^^S* 

linga  per  ton  higher  than  that  of  the  high-  verters  passes  at  once  either  into  my  patent  rever- 

irrade  iron  employed  in  the  Bessemer  process,  beratory  ftimaoe,  or  into  a  Aimaoe  of  Mr.  Siemens, 

Professor  Miller's    report    declares   lliat    an  «»d  is  kept  in  a  molten  state  and  thence  run  into 

analysis  of  the  samples  of  the  Heaton  metal  g«°g»  as  Tiomog«meoM  and  to  the  ftiU  as  «>od  as 

atjouj  ^^  *^^  wMuyiw  V*  v*M^  uvawvu  .uvvn^  jj^.  B^gaemerig,    jfr.  Bcssemer  kuows  that  his  own 

taken  direct  from  Mr.  Heaton  s  converters  and  gteel  has  been  proved  by  Mr.  Siemens  to  be  greatly 

rolliufr-mill,  discovers  numerous  and  extensive  improved  by  being  thus  kept  for  some  time  in  fbsion 

imparities.    In  one  sample  of  crude  steel«  al-  after  it  has  been  poured  out  of  his  converter  as  Bes- 

most  3  per  cent,  of  impurities  were  found,  of  »«mf/  crude  steel.    It  is,  therefore,  not  a  fact  that 

wKinTi  I  Q  ,v^«    ^^**4-   ^^.A  ^<k*Kr^*»        kw>^l\^^^  ™y     crude  metal  can  be  made  Into  cast  steel  only  by 

which  1.8  per   cent  were  carbon.     Another  jeJorting  to  the  old  and  costly  Sheflield  process  of 

sample  of  this  steel,   after  it  had  been  cut,  melting  in  crucibles.'*     6.  With  reference  to  the 

piled,  heated,    and  rolled,  had   nearly  2  per  nitrate  employed :     But  the  circumstances  under 

cent,  of  impurities  with  1  per  cent,  of  car-  which  the  eicperimcnts  of  Dr.  Miller  were  carried  on 

|)QQ  were  purely  exceptional,  and  the  proportion  of  ni- 

Tv^  !»•         •       %r        '  ^     n   ^A^^   ^A  ^  trate  usually  employed   Is   not,  as   Mr.  Bessemer 

ITie  En^neertng  MagoMtney  of  London,  after  states,  270  pounds,  at  a  cost  of  sl*.,  but  824  pounds, 

cnticising  the  process  severely,  says:  ^^Mr.Hea-  at  a  cost  of  28#.  ed.,  taking  the  extraordinary  high 

ton  may  be  quite  sure  that  his  experiments  in  prices  of  nitrate  that  at  present  prevail.    Ten  per 

making  steel  from  common  brands  of  iron  are  ^^^-^^^  ^^?^^  is  aU  that  I  have  found  necessary 

ir<ifAi«Li  ^ui.  ♦i^^  ».^«4.A«4>  ;««4-a«aJ*  on<i   m^  A>»  foT  tho  productiou  of  a  ton  of  steel   from   infenor 

watched  with  the  greatest  mterest,  and,  so  far  ^^^  {[^^  considerably  less  than  10  per  cent,  for 

as  the  iron-trade  is  concerned,  with  all  the  superior  brands.    6.  As  to  quality,  Mr.  Heaton  says : 

hope  that  is  possible  in  the  face  of  so  much  I  have  but  just  turned  out  40  tons  of  steel  rails  di- 

conilicting  evidence.    If  his  assertions  are  true,  w<*  from  my  converter,  without  any  remelting,  rails 

lie  will,  by  another  year,  have  added  at  least  of  a  fine  fracture,  neither  "fibrous  "nor  "laminated," 

tan  «.:ii-  ^  'T   vt      ^r\\^  *i>^  :«^ ™  ^^A^  but  quite  as  homogeneous  as  Mr.  Bessemer's.  resist- 

ten  millions  to  the  value  of  the  iron  now  made  ^  ^^  oidinaiy  mechanical  tests  for  steel  rails,  and 

m  breat  Britain,  taking  the  value  of  his  pro-  produced  at  a  cost  with  which  no  Bessemer  steel  can 

fessed  improvement  at  £2  10*.  a  ton  only  on  compete.    Further,  such  orders  are  in  course  of  ex- 

iOOO,000  tons.    His  mode  of  treating  melted  ecjfwn.     ,    ,^    ^                 ,.      ,           _      , 

PWron  i.  mneh  more  expedition  tganpnd-  j,To  wh^h  ^B«jem»  j^Ue-^n  ^oA^, lo^ 

aimg,  his  plant  is  inexpensive,  and  the  alleged  poratus  is  less  perfectly  developed,  and  therefore 

increase  of  value  of  iron  treated  by  his  process  less  oosUy,  but  10  per  cent,  on  the  cost  of  the  Bes- 

is  even  greater  than  we  have  just  estimated."  semer  apparatus  does  not  amount  to  over  2t,  per  ton 

Mr.  Frederic  Kohn,  in  his  report  to  the  Aus-  on^^^^^^^  fe^tl^S^^OlyVduc^dtt^ 

tnan  Government,  does  not  praise  the  Heaton  ^^^^-^  \^  ^^le  most  intense  known  in  metallurgical 

process.    He  remarks,  that  the  difference  be-  operations.    That  the  Heaton  metal  is  not  produced 

tween  pig-iron  having  phosphorus  in  it  (such  in  a  liquid  state,  and  has  therefore  to  be  melted  by 

as  Mr.  Heaton  can  employ)  and  pig-iron  quite  another  operation.  In  order  to  be  as  sound  and  yidu- 

frpA  frrt«»  ^i.^.^\.,.^^I  ;1  «Vyv«*   A»«.  <i«^^  A^  able  as  Bessemer's,  vix.,  tteel.  is  officially  stated 

S^T.^rf  J^^^^^*^  *           A  V     ♦^t  fey  I>r-  Miller  in  £ls  import,  Jmd  by  Mr.^Heaton. 

fv  l^  *    "^^  nitrate ;    and  he  therefore  ff^^^  former  says,   the   product   of  the  eonverter 

and 


Leaton 

- ,   -  poor  pig-iron  mcompletely  at  a  cost  m«itions,m  nis  cost  *f ««^  *f -.J^Jv  P«[Jj;j;^^;^^  ^ 

wliirti*  ^^-ij  1.  •       •*         X     J.V    1 :  ^  ^^  i.v^  meltmir  in  crucibles.    He  also  told  Mr.  Bessemer,  as 

Which  would  brmg  it  up  to  the  price  of  the  ^  ?S»5i  why  he  should  not  be  proceeded  sgwnst  as 

«Bpenor  iron.  an  infringer  of  the  Bessemer  patents,  that  he  did  not 

The  farther  progress  of  this  interesting  dis-  produce  ingots  of  fluid  steel  by  his  (Heeton's)  pro- 
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oesB.    Mr.  Bessemer  admits  tlmt  his  own  process  the  Bessemer  process,  and  could  not  be  ilu^c 

could  not  make  srood  steel  from  Cleveland  iron,  but  i,y  t^j^t  process ;    whereas,  by  the  Sitmc^ 

states  that  the  66».  and  70».  pig.  that  he  does  use,  i/.^-^  ^^4.\^^a   A,«.  ^^-i^fT^r^r  -«•-  ^-^  ^   i 

makes  cheaper  steel  than  the  cWpest  Cleveland  ^^^  J^f^?^^  *^®  ^^^^^^  ^^  "^^  P^  ^-'^ 

pig  +  28*.  per  ton  for  nitrates.  oe  regulated  at  pleasure. 

As  to  the  invaliditv  of  the  Heaton  patents  for  the         Other  New  Steel  Processes, — ^Two  new  <t.%I 

use  of  nitrates,  Mr.  Bessemer  replies  at  great  len^h,  processes  have  recently  been  added  ty  t: 

^''^ifA*^®**    P''i?''*!^'^^***''?*^t*^^®T"^^'  multitude.    One  is  that  of  Park  and  Lr 

self  the  first  to  make  steel  by  purely  chemical  means,  mv  1  a  •-4.'         r^  *  .  ♦■ 

by  simply  passing  oxygen  through  the  molten  iron  ^^^7  ^^e  a  furnace   consisting  of  two  Lr 

without  the  use  of  fuel,  and  that  his  patents  daim  chambers,   separated    by    a    fire-bridc'tj ;  •: 

the  use,  for  this  purpose,  of  any  oxygen-bearing  sub-  chamber  receiving  a  crucible,  and  the  otl.' 

stonoe.    Mr.  Bessemer  sa^s  he  has  recently  obtMued  \^qIj^  ^  reverberatory  fire-chamber.    The  :r.. 

patents  for  means  of  using  the  nitrates,  in  order  «:ui2^  „v.:«i,  ;„  ^««^!i«j  ^uv.  A\^r.\xar^^\,:jt 

to  protect  himself  from  further  inroadi  by  Mr.  p^^l^i  which  is  provided  with  dischargt-l.r^ 

Heaton.  ^  surrounded  by  fuel.    Both  fires  havuiij  ixzi 

Some  tests  have  reoentlybeen  made  by  Mr.  Kirkal-  raised  to  a  white  heat,  melt^  cast  iron  :« 

dy  on  a  steel  said  to  bo  Ueaton's,  the  result  being  poured  into  the  crucible :  vitreous  fluxes  sn 

vey  uniform,  and  showing  28  tons  tensile  strength  ^^^        ^     wrought-iron     scraps,    aL^ca:r 

and  80  to  28  percent,  elongation  m breaking.    Mr.  ,  i.*  *        ^u-*    t.     *  •-   ^      «/:^:«;««  (I 

Heaton  states  that  a  remeltod  tool  steel  in^e-half  brought  to  a  white  heat  m  an  a«^ommg  f-- 

inch  bars,  firom  very  impure  Cleveland  pig,  stood  naoe,  are  introduced.     The  cast  and  wro-,r.i 

above  53  tons.  irons,    having  been   thoroughly  melt^  oi 

The    Siemens-Martin   Steel    Process. — ^Mr.  mixed,  the  contents  of  the  crucible  are  irin 

F.  Kohn,  at  the  meeting  of  the  British  Asso-  off  through  the  discharge-holes.    Puddlinf -^ 

elation,  explained  this   new    process   which  be  easily  conducted  in  this  furnace  throigii : 

has  been  introduced  from  France  into  England  bole  at  the  top  instead  of  at  the  side, 
with  considerable  success.    The  steel  is  manu-        Messrs.  James  and  Jones  claim  the  practic:! 

faotured  on  the  open  hearth  of  a  Siemens'  fur-  application  of  carbonizing  and  nitrogcmziH 

nace,  by  the  mutual  reaction  of  pig-iron  and  gases  underpressure  to  wrought  iron  in  a^iif- 

decarbonized  iron,  or  wrought  iron,  on  each  tight  receiver.    The  two  gases  are  prodnoei  i: 

other.    The  process  realizes  the  old  and  re-  separate  generators,  and  forced  into  the  :.* 

peatedly-proposed  idea  of  melting   wrought  ceiver  through  an  accumulator  or  othem^'^ 

iron  in  a  bath  of  liquid  pig-iron,  thereby  con-  or  the  gases,  wholly  or  partly,  may  be  fom^i 

verting  the  whole  mass  into  steel.    The  prin-  in  the  receiver.    Cyanogen  gas  is  preferred  to: 

cipal  elements  of  its  successful  operation,  those  nitrogenizing.    The  same  firm  claim  the  use, 

wnioh  distinguish  it  from  all  previous  abortive  under   compression,    of   blast-fhmace  ira<t^ 

attempts,  are:  1.  The  high  temperature  and  gases,  containing  carbonic  oxide,  ammoni&.  ss. 

the  neutral  or  non-oxidizing  flame  produced  by  nitrogen,  and  other  waste  gases,  for  convert^,' 

the  regenerative  gas-furnace  of  Mr.  Siemens ;  wrought  iron  into  steeL 
2.  The  method  of  charging  the  decarbonized        Mr.   G.   W.    Nasarow,  of  St   Petersbar:, 

iron  into  the  bath  of  pig  iron  in  measured  proposes  to  make  steel  directly  from  the  ofr. 

quantities  or  doses.    These  doses  of  wrought  by  treating  it  with  a  solution  of  sodic  carbo:- 

iron  are  added  to  the  bath  at  regular  intervals,  ate  in  water,  allowing  the  ore  to  remain  fc 

so  that  each  following  charge  in  melting  in-  some  time  *in  the  solution.     The  proportioii^ 

creases  the  quantity  of  the  liquid  mass,  and  are  1  part  of  carbonate  of  soda  to  40  pait^  ^'' 

adds  to  the  dissolving  power  of  the  bath  until  ore.    Thus  prepared,  the  ore  is  placed  in  ^ 

complete    decarbonization  is   reached.      The  reverberatory  nirnace,   supplied  with  a  h^j 

charge  is  then  completed  by  adding  to  the  de-  blast,  and  melted  down.    The  same  treatmer: 

carbonized  mass  a  certain  percentage  of  pig-  may  be  applied  to  scrap-iron,  adding  raore 

iron  or  of  the  well-known  alloys  of  iron  and  carbon  where  that  is  necessary, 
manganese,  and  the   degree  of  hardness  or        77ie  Bessemer  Process  and  Spectrum  AmI^*'^ 

temper  of  the  steel  produced  depends  on  the  — ^Professor  Liellegg,  of  Gratz,  who  has  for « 

proportion  of  the  final  addition.     Mr.  Zohn  long  time  been  engaged  in  spectroscopic  oh^r- 

said  that  the  prime  cost  of  the  Siemens-Mar-  vations  of  the  Bessemer  flame,  has  snccee^ci 

tin  steel  would  be  about  £7  10s.  a  ton,  pre-  in  pointing  out  a  sufficiency  of  marked  chasg^ 

cisely  the  same  as  the  cost  of  the  Bessemer  in  the  spectrum  to  enable  the  managers  ot 

steel.    As  the  two  processes  are  worked  with  steeL-works,  where  the  Bessemer  process  is 

different  classes  of  raw  material,  he  thought  employed,  to  watch  and  conduct  the  chai^ 

they  would  never  come  into  direct  rivalry,  intelligently  and  with  great  practical  success. 

By  working  up  the  waste  of  the  Bessemer  by  the  use  of  the  spectroscope.    By  adoptiQ? 

steel-works,  the  crop  end  of  steel  rails  and  the  method  of  Professor  Liellegg^  the  steel  in 

similar  materia  the  Siemens-Martin  process  the  Gratz  works  has  been  considerablr  un- 

would  assist  in  cheapening  the  prime  cost  of  proved  with  regard  to  that  exact  uniformity  ^ 

Bessemer  steel,  in  which  the  waste  plays  an  hardness  which  formerly  was  more  difficolt  i<^ 

important  part    Some  discussion  followed  the  insure  under  all  circumstances.    The  spcctni|!) 

readingof  Mr.  Zohn^s  paper.    Professor  Ooop-  pointed  out  by  Professor  liellegg  belongs  J*" 

er  stated  that  the  process  would  ba  found  the  flame  of  carbonic  oxide.    It  can  be  seen  m 

valuable  in  altering  the  quality  of  steel,  which  the  flame  escaping  from  the  mouth  of  the  con^ 

was  not  of  uniform  quality  when  produced  by  verter  during  the  preliminary  operation  O' 
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beatlBg  this  vessel  with  coke  only ;  and  in  the  addition  of  spiegel-eisen.  The  yellow  bo- 
that  case  the  lines  referred  to  are  very  faint,  dinm  line  does  not  disappear  to  the  end  of  the 
and,  it  requires  some  practice  or  knowledge  of  operation.  Sometimes  the  yessel  is  turned 
the  precise  spots  in  the  spectmm  where  these  when  all  lines  in  the  green  field,  with  the  ez- 
bright  lines  shonld  be  looked  for,  to  discover  ceptionoftwo,haved&appeared.  This  depends 
them.  During  the  first  period  of  the  Besse-  npon  the  special  experience  of  the  case,  and  it 
mer  process  the  spectrum  is  very  faint.  The  is  clear  that  it  is  of  less  importance  whether 
yellow  portion  is  almost  invisible,  and  even  the  one  or  the  other  mark  be  taken,  if  it  is 
the  sodium  line  is  missing;  the  blue  and  par*  only  regularly  adhered  to,  and  the  charge  of 
pie  portions  are  extremely  faint.  The  absence  spiegel-eisen  regulated  accordingly.  The  prao- 
of  the  sodium  line  can  be  accounted  for  only  tical  results  are  highly  satisfactory,  since  tiiiey 
by  the  consideration  that  there  is  no  real  flame  make  the  regularity  of  the  "  temper  "  of  Besse- 
formed  by  incandescent  gases  escai)ing  from  mer  steel  practicaJUy  independent  of  the  skill 
the  converter  at  that  early  stage,  but  only  a  and  experience  of  the  charge-manager,  the 
mass  of  sparks  carried  by  the  nitrogen  from  changes  of  the  spectrum  being  ma^  more 
the  blast,  the  oxygen  of  which  remains  in  the  marked  and  unmisti^able  than  those  of  the 
converter^  combining  with  silicium.  As  the  appearance  ofthe  flame  itself.  Th^  Engineerina 
flame  gradually  appears  in  the  centre  of  a  vol-  Magazine^  presenting  these  facts  to  the  British 
ley  of  sparks,  the  spectrum  widens  and  shows  public,  adds  the  remark  that  no  experience 
yellow  light,  until  suddenly  the  sodium  line  in  with  the  Briti^  haematite  irons  has  been  gained, 
the  yellow  field  becomes  visible,  first  only  for  and  that  the  use  of  the  spectroscope  in  England 
moments  as  a  flashing  bright  streak,  and  after  must  be  preceded  by  some  careful  trials  and 
less  than  one  minute  as  a  constant  and  clearly-  observations  to  fix  the  character  of  the  changes, 
defined  lin^.  The  appearance  ofthe  sodium  line  The  Engineering  tliinks  that  those  changes 
marks  the  commencement  of  the  decarburiza-  will  prove  very  similar  to,  if  not  absolutely  the 
tion,  although  this  line  does  not  belong  to  the  same  as,  those  observed  with  Styrian  charcoal- 
charge  of  iron  at  all,  but  rather  to  the  acciden-  iron. 

tal  presence    of  sodium  compounds  in  very  ITie  JSllenhatuen  Wrought-Iran  Proceee. — 
minute  quantities.    It  is  therefore  only  indi-  This  process  according  to  the  New  York  T'tnidv, 
lectly  connected  with  the  combustion  of  car-  consists  in  tne  conversion  of  crude  cast  iron,  as 
bon ;  i  e.,  the  appearance  of  the  sodium  line  is  it  runs  from  the  smelting-frimace,  into  wrought 
a  signal  of  the  completion  of  the  continuous  iron,  by  the  simple  admixture  of  granulated 
spectrxmi,  and  this  continuous  spectrum  belongs  iron  ore.    It  is  conducted  at  the  works  of 
to  the  combustion  of  carbon.    As  soon  as  the  Messrs.  Shonberger,  of  Pittsburg,  in  the  fol- 
sodinm  line  has  taken  a  steady  and  permanent  lowing  manner :   On  the  oasting-fioor  of  the 
appearance,  the  characteristic  lines  of  the  car-  smelting-fumace,  a  cast-iron  turn-table,  about 
bonio  oxide  may  be  looked  for  in  the  greenish-  18  feet  in  diameter,  is  made  to  revolve  on 
yellow,  in  the  green,  and  in  the  purple  field,  rollers  by  a  small  steam-engine.    On  the  out- 
lu  each  of  these  three  fields  one  bright  line  side  edge  of  the  table  stands  a  row  of  cast-iron 
becomes  clearly  visible  at  that  time.    As  the  partitions,  forming  boxes,  say  20  inches  wide 
flame  increases  in  size  and  brilliancy,  the  spec-  and  10  inches  high,  open  at  the  top.    Just 
tmm  comes  out  more  and  more  clearly.   Bright  above  the  circle  of  boxes  stands  a  stationary, 
lines  increase  in  number  in  each  of  the  first-  wide-mouthed  spout,  terminating  in  the  tap- 
named  three  fields,  and  ultimately,  at  the  height  hole  of  the  frimace.    When  the  furnace  is 
ofthe  process,  some  bright  lines  show  them-  tapped,  the  liquid  iron  runs  down  this  spout 
selves  in  the  red  and,  occasionally,  aJso  in  the  and  falls  out  of  it  in  a  thin  stream  into  the. 
blue  field.    The  green  field  in  the  spectrum,  boxes  as  they  slowly  revolve  under  it,  deposit- 
however,  is  the  real  point  of  observation  in  ing  in  each  a  film  of  iron,  say  one-eighth  of  an 
practice,  as  in  this  the  lines  are  most  clearly  inch  thick.    But,  before  the  fall  of  melted  iron 
visible,  and  in  it  they  appear  first  and  disap-  reaches  the  boxes,  it  is  intercepted,  or  rather 
pear  last.    The  spectrum,  as  a  whole,  is  by  no  crossed,  at  right  angles,  by  a  thin  fall  of  pul- 
nieans  steady  or  constant,  but  its  fluctuations  verized  iron  ore,  which  also  runs  out  of  a  wide 
do  not  displace  any  of  the  bright  lines ;  they  spout  from  a  reservoir   above.     These  two 
only  alter  the  background  or  the  continuous  streams  or  faUs  are  of  about  equal  volume,  say 
Bpectmm  upon  which  they  appear.    After  the  one-quarter  of  an  inch  deep  and  20  inches 
^^boil,"  the  maximum  intensity  is  reached;  wide.    A  workman,  with  a  bar  in  the  tap- 
^d  at  that  stage,  and  only  with  very  hot  hole,  regulates  the  stream  of  iron,  and  the  iron 
charges,  a  bundle  of  bright  lines  appears  in  the  spout  from  which  the  liquid  metal  falls  into  the 
bluish-purple  portion  of  the  spectrum.    About  boxes  is  removable ;  other  spouts,  previously 
'our  or  five  minutes  before  the  end  of  the  coated  with  loam  and  dried,  being  attached  to 
charge  of  three  tons,  the  lines  begin  to  disap-  a  common  revolving  frame,  so  as  to  be  ready 
pear  in  rapid  succession,  and  in  the  inverted  for  use  when  the  loam  covering  of  the  first  he- 
order  of  their  appearance — ^first,  the  bluish-  comes  cracked  or  removed. 
PJttple,  then  the  blue  lines,  after  these  the  red,  The  thin  layers  of  iron  and  ore  soon  chill 
^.    When  the  last  green  lijie  disappears,  the  and  solidify,  so  that,  by  taking  away  the  outer 
vessel  is  turned,  and  the  charge  completed  by  partition  of  the  boxes  (which  form  the  rim  of' 
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the  turn-table),  tbej  may  be  removed  in  cakes  mixture  becomes  clear.  In  tbis  bath  the  ob- 
of  the  size  of  the  boxes,  and  weighing  200  lbs.  jects  may  be  left  for  three-qaarters  of  an  hoar. 
each.  Four  of  these  cakes  or  blooms  are  put  Purification  of  Iron. — ^Mr.  J.  F.  Bennett,  of 
into  a  reverberatorj  paddling  or  heating  ror-  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  has  discovered  a  mode  of  pnri- 
naoe,  and  raised  to  a  bright-yellow  heat  They  fying  iron,  especially  from  sulphur  and  phos- 
will  not  melt  at  this  heat,  but  become  softened  phorus.  After  the  molten  iron  has  been  treat- 
so  as  to  be  easily  broken  up  with  a  bar.  The  ed  by  Bessemer^s  process  for  elimination  of  the 
four  blooms  are  formed,  in  the  furnace,  by  the  carbon,  it  is  further  subjected  to  the  action  of 
rabble  of  the  workman,  as  in  ordinary  pad-  carbonic  acid,  which,  it  is  said,  becomes  de- 
dling  operations,  into  eight  balls.  The  balls  composed,  the  carbon  remaining  with  the  iron 
are  brought  out,  one  after  another,  squeezed  in  while  the  oxygen  unites  with  the  sulphur  to 
the  ordinary  squeezers  to  expel  the  cinder  form  sulphurous  acid  gas,  which  escaped.  In 
and  superfluous  ore,  and  then  rolled  into  like  manner  the  phosphorus  unites  with  the 
wrought-iron  bars,  which  are  now  ready  for  oxygen  of  another  portion  of  the  carbonic  acid, 
market,  or  for  farther  reduction  into  smaller  to  form  phosphoric  acid,  and  its  carbon  re- 
finished  forms.  muns  with  the  iron.    Should  it  be  desired  to 

The  chemistry  of  the  operation  is  as  follows:  get  rid  of  this  carbon,  it  can  be  burnt  ont  b^ 
The  crude  cast  iron  contains  say  5  per  cent,  the  introduction  of  air,  as  in  the  Bessemer  pro- 
of carbon  and  2  per  cent,  of  silicon,  and  more  cess.  There  will  also  be  a  decomposition  of  the 
or  less  salphur,  phosphorus,  and  other  im-  carbonic  acid  by  the  iron  with  deposition  of 
parities.  The  oxygen  of  the  ore  or  oxide  of  carbon.  While  the  blast  of  carbonic  acid  is 
iron  (magnetic  oxide  is  preferred)  combines  passing  through  the  molten  iron,  the  tempera- 
with  the  carbon  and  impurities,  eliminating  ture  of  the  metal  will  fall  somewhat,  losing 
them  as  in  the  puddling  process,  and  the  iron  about  one-fourth  of  the  additional  heat  gained 
of  the  ore  increases  the  product.  The  chemical  by  the  passage  of  the  atmospheric  blast  This 
oombinatiion  of  the  ore  and  the  liquid  crude  is  considered  to  be  an  advantage,  as  it  is  found 
iron  appears  to  take  place  partly  at  the  time  that,  by  the  atmospheric  process,  the  iron  is 
of  their  contact  when  falling  and  lying  upon  rendered  almost  too  fluid  by  extreme  heat  If 
the  turn-table,  and  partly  when  the  reheating  preferred,  the  carbonic  acid  may  be  heated 
occurs  in  the  furnace.  The  proportion  of  ore  before  entering  the  converter  or  vessel  where 
mixed  is  intended  to  be  about  80  per  cent:  the  molten  iron  is  acted  upon.  Carbonic  add  ' 
but,  if  too  much  is  added,  it  is  readily  squeezed  gas  may  also  be  used  with  advantage  in  re- 
out  with  the  slag,  and  seems  to  do  no  harm,  moving  sulphur  and  other  impurities  from  snl- 
The  subsequent  heating  occupies  about  half  an  phides  of  copper,  zinc,  nickel,  and  other 
hour.  ^^  Puddle  bar,"  the  product  obtained  metals,  by  passing  it  as  a  blast-current  through 
from  the  first  rolling  of  the  product  of  the  pud-  the  metals  when  in  a  molten  state.  This  pro- 
dling-fumace,  is  never  marketable  or  finished  cess  may  be  modified  by  allowing  a  small  por- 
iron.  It  is  usually  very  ra^ed  and  unsound,  tion  of  carbonic  acid  to  enter  the  blast-cjlinder 
and  requires  subsequent  pilmg,  reheating,  and  together  with  the  air,  thus  subjecting  themol- 
rerolling,  to  expel  the  impurities  and  to  give  it  ten  crude  iron  to  a  combined  blast  of  atmoa- 
soundness  and  solidity.  The  new  process  ap-  pherio  air  and  carbonic  acid  gas ;  by  this  means 
pears  to  produce  merchantable  iron  at  the  first  the  impurities  are  removed  during  the  decar- 
rolling,  and,  at  Pittsburg,  fi*om  a  very  inferior  bonization. 

pig-irom,  made  of  one-half  sulphurous  Canada       Messrs.  A.  Matthiessen  and  S.  P.  Szezepa- 

ores,  and  one-quarter  Lake  Superior  and  one-  nowski  have  presented  to  the  British  Aasociflr 

quarter  Iron  Mountain  ores.  tion  further  results  of  the  experiments  to  d^ 

Ooatinff  Iron  toith  Ooppor. — ^A  simple  pro-  sulphurize  iron,  a  preliminary  report  of  vhich 

cess  of  coating  iron  with  copper  has  lately  come  they  made  to  the  same  body  in  1866.    In  the 

into  use  in  England.    The  surfaces  of  the  ob-  endeavor  to  prepare  pure  iron,  they  alvan 

jects  to  be  coated,  having  been  well  cleaned  found  sulphuretted  hyarogen  on  dissolving  the 

with  a  brush  and  with  dilated  muriatic  acid,  metal  in  dilute  hydrochloric  acid.    The  smsll 

are  steeped  in  water  slightly  acidulated.    The  quantity  of  sulphur  contained  in  the  iron,  did 

articles  are  then  placed  in  a  bath  composed  of  not  proceed  from  the  hydrogen  or  from  i^ 

25  grammes  of  oxide  of  copper,  176  grammes  platinum  tube  in  which  tjie  oxide  was  rednced. 

of  muriatic  acid,  half  a  litre  of  alcohol,  and  a  The  authors  say: 

quarter  of  a  litre  of  water.  The  copper  is  The  tret  series  of  experiments  were  mado  by  pre- 
equally  deposited  over  the  surface,  the  alcohol  dpltsting  the  hot,  oonoentrated.  dear  solation  of  pro- 
reducing  the  rapidity  of  deposition,  and  thus  tosnlphate  of  iron  bv  oxalate  or  ammoninmfWasm 

giving  greater   density  to   the  copper  fihn.  ***?  P'^Pi^^^^^.i^^.T^vV^^.J^l?^^^ 

^i,«-«  »^«v«v^.^  ^iv{^4..  ««««.  v^  ^^/fZ^^^ji  !>«.  cated  Bulphuno  acid  with  chloride  of  banum,  hetang 

These  coppered  objects  may  be  zmc-wat^  by  thearied  oxaUte  of  iron  to  redness  in  a  pUtinam 

placing    them    m    a   bath    composed   of    10  dish,  and  redaolng  the  oxide  thus  obtained  mftpl>r 

grammes  of  chloride  of  iron,  and  one  litre  and  tinnm  tube.    The  reduced  iron  contained  salpbnr. 

a  half  of  alcohol,  and  in  contact  with  pieces  of  I^  ?11  the  experimento  we  deacnhy,  sulphur  wm  *e»J: 

TnAtjJliA   9int\      A  nnatinir  of  antlmnnv  inoir  Ha  ©dm  the  following  manner  :    The  iron  was  places 

metamc  zinc.     a.  coating  ot  antimony  may  be  ^  ^  test-tube  with  some  dilute  pure  hydroa»lonc 

imparted  by  mixmg  cnlonae  of  antimony  with  ^cid,  and  the  gasea  were  allowed  to  pass  throo^h  • 

alcohol,  and  adding  muriatic  acid  until  the  small  tube  fitted  into  a  cork  in  the  test-tube,  and  to 
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impinge  on  a  paper  moistened  with  acetate  of  lead,  daced  into  the  melted  mass,  through  a  hollow 

umeT^^rien^^*more?w  b ^^rt^eMU^deteS  ™^^^®  ^^  stining-rod.    The  effect  is,  that  the 

by  thl^^'^^^^e^Inti  wiiS*aS>lSde  with  the  impurities  are  rapidly  driven  off,  and  the  metal 

oxalate  of  iron,  by  redissolving  it  in  hydrochloric  add  obtained  18  specially  adapted  to  produce  cast- 

and  repredpitatinff  with  ammonia,  or  by  dissolving  ings  of  high  quality.  It  may  be  run  into  moulds 

theoxideobtainedjbyheatingtheoxalateof  iron  in  immediately   after   purification,    or   may   be 

SMt:^^r°in".fitS'r'SSI.^,^B2S  cooW  and  aaerwarS  melted  for  opting,  and 

iron  contained  sulphur.    The  second  series  of  exper-  ^^^  **^  purpose  it  may  be  used  alone,  or  with 

imenta  were  made  with  the  iron  obtained  from  the  ft  portion  of  pig-iron,  or  spiegel-eisen,  or  with 

ciystfdline  oxide  of  iron.  It  is  well  known  that,  when  any  other  compound  of  carbon  and  iron,  which 

protosulphate  of  iron  is  fused  with  chloride  of  sodi-  mgy  ^e  mixed  with  it  in  the  molten  or  solid 

um,  a  crystalline  oxide  is  obtamed.    For  our  expen-  ^^t^    •aa««;i;««  *^  +1,^   *^^^^^^4^^^  ^f   4.1.^ 

me^taitwasofcourseneceiisarytoperfonnthisopera.  f*»^  according  to  the  temperature  of  the 

tion  in  a  pUrinnm  onidble,  but  it  was  found  tJ*ftfe  the  uq^d  metal  m  the  receptacle.    Crude  steel 

iron  thus  obtained  centred  a  smsJl  quantity  of  i>la-  may  also  be  produced  by  the  same  process ; 

tinum,^   We  therefore  employed,  instead  of  chloride  and,  to  get  a  finer  steel  after  the  metal  has  been 


periments  were  then  made  bv  dissolving  the  crystal-  where  unmelted  spiegel*^isen  or  other  com- 
une  oxide  in  nure  hydrochlono  acid  and  predpitatinff  pound  of  carbon  and  iron  is  added  to  recarbon- 
the  solution  V  ammonia,  washing  the  oxide,  and  iz©  the  metal,  and  so  convert  it  into  steel,  which 
^r^?onSVi^"riS^t?^JSS^rrM:  maybonmoffintoin|;«t-monld8.  To  inenre 
mg  the  crystalline  oxide  in  hydrochloric  amd,  digest-  *  thorough  mixture  of  the  carbonized  com- 
ing with  chloride  of  barium  for  several  daYS,decantine  pound  with  the  purified  melted  metal,  the 
and  filterinpr  through  paper  (previously  digested  with  charge  is  stirred  up  in  the  puddling-chamber 

5H!!^^^®  ^^^^  ^^'^SH^Ti  ^^A  *™";°">  (?»:  with  an  ordinary  rabble,  and,  if  desired,  pow- 

tilled  ftom  ammonia  to  which  ohlonde  of  banumhad  ;i^»,^  ««*^«««^;^  ««  ,^\.2^  ^J?^t»:^«.  ^^^^^^a 

been  added),  washmg,  and  wdudng  the  oxide.    The  ^^^  mwigMiese  or  other  oxidizing  compound 

iron  thus  prepared  still  contained  sulphur.     The  may  be  adaed  through  a  tubular  rabble  previous 

third  series  of  experiments  were  made  with  sublimed  to  the  addition  of  the  carbonized  compound  of 

proto-  or  ses^tui-^oride  of  iron,  by  dissolving  it  in  iron.    Steam  may  be  used  as  the  oxidizing 


pared  contained  sulphur.  The  sublimed  chloride  was  -^^%  ^f  ^^ffsten  and  Iron.-^A  correspond- 

obUuned  sometimes  from  the  red  oxide,  prepared  by  ent  of  the  London   Chemical  News  gives  an 

heating  the  oxalate  of  iron  obtained  as  aoove  de-  account  of  the  composition  of  some  masses  of 

scrib^orfromtheciystamneoxid^  pig-iron,  which,  having  been  thrown  into  a 

Sa^^.^Sp'^'j^^W -brSf  e?tK  ^™«<^  if  Dublin  conld  not  be  brought  to  . 

platinum  vessels  or  in  poreelain  tubes,  or  in  clay  re-  sufficiently  liquid  state  for  castmg.     Jfragments 

torts,  either  alone  or  in  a  current  of  chlorine  or  of  of  the  iron  were  analyzed,  to  ascertain  the 

hydrochloric  add.    In  the  fourth  series  of  experi-  cause  of  the  dlfliculty,  and  the  result  of  the  in- 

ments,  the  metal  produced  by  either  of  the  aWe  vestigation  is  thus  reported:  The  pieces  had 

methods  was  submitted  m  the  platinum  tube,  while  ^  ^^?.ii;«  i«o*,^  ««  ^J^^  c.{«»;i<>»  *^^^^  i^^^ 

red  hot,  alternately  to  the  Influence  of  hydrogen  »  metallio  lustre,  or  color,  amilar  to  gray  iron, 

and  ozysen  or  hy(Ut>gen  and  steam,  or  of  vapors  of  were  brittle,  very  hard,  and  possessed  in  sev- 

nitrio  acid  and  hydrogen,  or  of  ammonia  vapors,  oxy-  eral  parts  a  vesicular  structure.     Their  specific 

gen,  and  hydrogen.    In  all  the  cases  the  operation  gravity  was  as  high  as  10.126;  they  were  at- 

r?r^^**^  *^®''®"^  times.  Mid,  although  sulphuret-  tracted  by  the  magnet,  but  in  a  considerably 

ted  hydrogen  was  given  off  during  these  operations,  J"***'™  "J   "r'  «jo(ji*cu,  i/««  »«  »  vv«oi«w*a»/v 

yet  the  iron  always  contdned  sulpiiur.    Further  ex-  ^^^  degree  than  pig-iron.     In  muriatic  acid 

perimenta  were  made  by  dissolvmg  the  purest  iron  they  were  partially  dissolved,  with  evolution 

m  dilute  acetic  add,  and  evaporating  to  dryness,  and  of  hydrogen.    The  solution,  however,  was  in- 

hcadng.    The  metal  obtdneH  still  contained  sulphur,  complete,  and  there  remained  undissolved  more 

Also  the  iron  obtained  from  ferrocyanide  of  potas-  mi^^J^  v„ii  xi,^  ««.:«i,*  ^f  ♦!»*  «»a«-.>i  ^v.\^^m^ 

dum  was  found  to  contdn  sulphur.  In  fact,  we*^have  Y^^  half  the  weight  of  the  metal  subjected 

never  made  or  found  a  spedmen  of  iron  which  did  to  the  action  of  the  acid.     A  second  portion 

not  contain  sulphur.    Even  eleptrotTpe  iron,  sdd  to  of  this  metallic  material  from  the  foundery  was 

be  prepared  from  chloride  of  iron,  evolved,  by  dis-  acted  upon  by  aqua  regia,  when  a  yellow  in- 

'fi'''^.l'Ji*'^^n)^.ni?;^^«^?K^^              *PP''®'''"  soluble  substance  made  its  appearance,  which 

able  quantrty  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  ^^  ^^^^^  ^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^  .^  exhibited 

The  authors  have  made  upward  of  seventy  the  foUowing  properties :  It  was  insoluble  in 

experiments,  and,  although  they  have  not  yet  water  or  adds,  and  after  ignition  acquired  a 

been  able  to  devise  a  method  for  preparing  straw-yellow  color ;  but,  when  placed  upon  a 

iron  free  from  sulphur,  they  do  not  despair  of  filter  and  washed  with  water,  it  became  white 

accomplishing  that  result.  and  then  gradually  passed  through  the  filter. 

Deearbonuing  Cast  Iron, — ^Mr.  Eichardson,  In  water  of  ammoma  it  readily  dissolved,  and 

of  Glasgow,  has  patented  a  process  for  burning  the  solution,  when  placed  in  contact  with  zinc 

out  the  carbon  from  crude  iron,  which  may  be  and  supersaturated  by  muriatic  acid,  gave  a 

described  as  follows :  When  the  ore  is  reduced  white  gelatinous  precipitate,  which  rapidly  ac- 

in  the  blast-furnace,  it  is  run  off  into  a  proper  quired  a  blue  color.    A  drop  of  the  ammoni- 

vessel;    a  blast  of  dr,  at  a  pressure  of  four  acal  solution  dried  on  a  platinum  wire,  and, 

pounds  on  the  square  inch  or  upward,  is  intro-  faaed  in  the  reducing  flame  of  a  blowpipe  with 
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salt  of  pbospboros,  gave  a  blue  b«ad,  and  then,         Sesqnioxide  of  iron «8.« 

when  beated  in  the  same  flame  with  a  minute        pJ^toSdeofSSd iM 

particle  of  green  vitriol,   became  blood-red.  Protoxide  of  oobiat!'.!'.!!"'.!'.'.*..'.*....  tncs 

From  these  experiments  it  appeared  that  the  — 

heavy  metal  from  the  founderj  was  an  aUoy  in-  Total i9.'>j 

eluding  a  wnsiderable  quantity  of  tungsten.    A  Tjjggg  numbers  (for  the  crust)  agree  iritli  tie 

number  of  expenmenta  were  now  ni«de  for  fonnnla  Fe,0,(FeNi)0,  which  does  not  ij&r 

the  purpose  of  determmmg  its  exact  compo-  ^^^  t|,^t  ^f  magnetite,  except  by  the  sobstis 

"k'**^^            foUowing  final  results  were  tj^^  „f  ^  g^^  portion  of  nickel  for  a  ccrrr 

obtamed :  sponding  quantity  of  the  iron  of  the  protord-. 

Tungsten $8.28  M.  Mennier  finds  that  gas«8  do  not  exU  is 

" '*  appreciable  quantity  in  the   meteoric  imcj 

100.00  which  he  examined.    One  mass,  from  Siberii. 

Of  the  61.rr  grains  of  iron,  41.46  were  taken  «»^«  ^m  a  small  bubble  of  gaa,  Umg  th« 

up  by  hydrochloric  acid.  The  residue,  amount-  composition  of  atmospbeno  air;  but  it  shod-. 

ii^  to  20.31  grains,  had  to  be  removed  by  flux-  ^  remarked  that  tiie  iron  was  cracked.  Amoq 

ing  the  undissolved  •port;ion  of  the  alloy  with  Jhe  rare  substances  discovered  by  h.m  id  e^ 

a  mixture  of  nitre,  carbonate  of  soda,  and  te»™  iron  are  chromite  and  proto-chlorid*  .^ 

common  salt,  by  which  the  iron  was  oxidized  »««»•   Jheir  separation  was  easy,  and  t .. 

and  the  tungsten  converted  into  tungstic  acid,  character  identical  with  that  of  analogous  ur- 

METEORIC  IRON.    Professor  Charles  Up-  reatnal  compounds.                        .... 

ham  Shepard,  of  Amherst  College,  pves  to  the  ^  ™^*t?"«'  ^^'fJl'foL  P?""^  •'  "T' 

Amerieah.  Journal  of  Science  a  dewription  of  f^^'ch  f«".   March  20,  1868,  in  Gnqna  etr.- 

a  fine  specimen  of  meteoric  iron,  ploughed  up  ^'^\^^^^^  "^*^"«*>  ^«^  brought  to  EnclaaJ  .'J 

in  April^  1868,  on  the  farm  of  Mr!  Michael  8ul-  J**"-/-^?-  Gregory,  and  a  portion  analy«d .; 

livan,  two  and  a  half  miles  southwest  of  Lost-  ^^^  Church.    Its  composition  was: 

town,  Cherokee  County,  Ga.    It  weighs  6  lbs.         Kiokeliron. i?;5 

10  oz.,  and  has  very  strikingly  the  form  of  a        Troilite i-'^ 

human  foot.      Its  color  is  almost  perfectly        or  "''^d'^T"  te «i^ 

black,  md  is  whoUy  free  from  stains  of  iron-  Ox^g^<^ilTixi\^i^i^;iiA\iU:.::.    v'i 

rust.     It  evmces  no  tendency  to  exfoliation;  «°    >  . 

nor  is  it  uniformly  covered  by  a  fused  coating.  Total WM 

Widmannstattian  figures  are  ^sible  directiy  in  METEORS.    A  meteoric  shower  hardlr  le« 

oneport;ion  of  the  surface.    The  indentotions  «,n,„kaMe  than  that  of  November  U.I?6:, 

aro  broad  and  shaUow,  though,  on  the  whole,  occurred  on  the  same  date  in  1868.   People 

well  pronounced.    Athm  slice,  weighing  twen-  generally  either  did  not  know  that  «  diOTer 

ty-seven  grammes,  was  sawn  from  tiie  heel  end  %^  ^    '  „,  ^j^  ^^  ^^  sufficient  inter«<  m 

of  the  mass.    The  hardness  proved  raiform,  no  j^  ^^  git"^     ^^  ^^^^^  ^^  -^^    B„t  ,„  various 

pyntes  having  been  encountered  m  the  section.  ^^s  of  tte  country  scientific  men  were  on  the 

The  specific  gravity  of  the  fragment  is  7.62.  ^^^^  ^^ ^  ^  j          ^^y^^  ^f  accurate  obsem- 

?°  ^!^  ^^"^  ^'*?.  ^.^'^"^  °'*"<»  ^^^  ^^^  tions  were  probably  taken  than  on  ant  pr«- 

beautiful  Widraannstattian  figures  were  pre-  ^-^^^  ^^^^^  occasion.     The  editor  woald 

wntod,  not  quite  identical  with  any  with  which  ^^          ^^^  obligation*  to  the  AfMrican  Mr- 

Professor  Shepard  IS  acquainted,  but  most  near-  fJi  of  Science,  from  which,  and  other  1« 

ly  resembhng  those  of  the  Seneca  Lake  iron-  important  sourljes,  were  derived  the  data  ot 

the  diflTerence  between  the  two  consisting  mam-  the  foUowing  account, 

ly  in  a  less  breadth  to  the  bars  by  about  one-  Professor  H.  A.  Newton,  with  a  corp^.« 

tiurd,  m  the  former  of  these  irons.     At  the  assistants,  conducted  the  ob^rvationa  at  >o* 

date  of  his  communication,  he  had  found  time  ^^^^^  "^They  commenced  counting  at  li 

only  to  examine  the  filings  (or,  rather,  sawings)  midnight.    The  party  then  consisted  of  seM 

of  tills  iron  for  sulphur  and  nickel.    The  first  ^r  eight  persons,  but  was  enlarged  to  treH 

IS  wholly  wanting,  while  the  latter  is  abun-  ^^  f^ward  morning  fell  off  to  seven  or  oigit  \ 

dantiy  present.                        -  ^,      »,             ^  agam.    To  each  person  was  assigned  a  dir«-  ; 

M.   Stanislaus  Mennier,  of  the  Museum  at  ^on  to  which  he  was  to  look.    To  avoid  dtp'J- i 

Paris,  has  been  analyzing  vanetiM  of  meteonc  ^^a       ^^e  counting  was  done  aloud;  eaf 

iron.  A  quantitative  analysis  of  tiie  specimen  ^^teor,  whether  sein  by  one  or  by  «««1  | 

discovered  m  1784,  «»  the  valley  of  Toluca,  „^  ^^  ^^^^^  '        and  once  onl.^  , 

Mexico,  gave  t^ie  folio  wmg  results :  ^^^^  ^  ^^^  was  the  aim  of  the  part.r ;  «f  ' 

^dteliferous  iron M.BOl  probably  few  meteors  were  lost  at  first   »'«. 

TroSue  .■.•.•.•.•.•.•.■.■.•.■.■.■.■.■.■.•.■.:•.:::::::::  iilal  ^^^  t™«. «« *»>?  »«'««"  ^*^'.:^!1 
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abundant,  it  was  evident  that  many  ^^^ 

in  the  counting.    Afterward,  therefore,  nj^ 

Total ; 100.191         feasor  Newton  directed  the  members  oftw 

The  external  crust  of  the  Toluca  iron  had    party  to  count  silently  during  interval.^ '^'^'*jj 
the  following  composition :  ne  carefuUy  limited  by  the  watch.  Immediatei, 
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upon  the  close  of  an  interval,  the  counting  in  Throughout  the  showers   the  proportion   of 
concert  was  resumed.    In  the  tables  prepared  faint  meteors  was  very  small, 
by  Professor  Newton  are  given,  in  separate  AtBowdoinCollege,Brunswick,  Maine,  Pro- 
columns,  the  intervals  of  observation  during  fessor  £.   G.  Rockwood,  Jr.,  conducted  the 
which  the  party  were  counting  in  concert;  the  observations,  assisted  by  Mr.  J.  P.  Gross,  and 
lengths  of  those  intervals;  the  numbers  actually  a  number  of  students.    The  formal  counting 
counted  in  the  intervals ;  the  average  ntmiber  conmienced  at  61    minutes    after   midnight, 
of  meteors  per  minute;  the  number  of  obser-  The  whole  number  counted  in  4^  24"  was  6,670, 
vers;  the  totnl  number  per  hour.   In  computing  of  which  121  were  reported  as  not  conformable 
the  hourly  numbers  allowance  was  made  for  the  to  the  radiant  of  Leo.    But  as  the  observers 
omitted  intervals,  by  assuming,  for  the  rate  per  were  all  without  previous  experience  in  such 
minute,  the  half  sum  of  the  rates  of  the  periods  work,  but  little  reliance  can  be  placed  on  the 
just  preceding  and  following.   In  the  four  hours  number  of  unconformable  meteors  recorded, 
and  forty-two  minutes  of  counting  aloud  the  Almost  all  the  brighter  meteors  left  trains  of 
number  was  5,678.    For  the  omitted  intervals  various  lengths,  and  frequently  several  trains 
(when  the  counting  was  silent)  the  rule  adopt-  would  be  visible  upon  the  sky  at  one  time, 
ed  gave  1,786,  making  a  tot<d  of  7,369  in  the  These  usually  presented  the  appearance  of  clouds 
six  hours.      Professor  Newton  says  that  the  of  luminous  smoke,  which  gradually  changed 
Bhort  duration  of  the  shower  seems  to  imply  their  form,   and  floated  toward   the    north, 
that  the  radiant  is  very  narrow  perpendicularly  Many  meteors  were  so  brillilont  as  to  cast  a 
to  the  ecliptio.    Early  in  the  morning  hours  it  light  on  surrounding  objects,  which  was  plainly 
seemed  that  this  area  must  extend  parallel  to  visible  even  when  tiie  meteor  itself  was  hidden 
the  ecliptio  nearly  up  to  e  Leonis.    But  its  from  view  by  some  intervening  object.    Many 
length  in  that  direction  had  then  to  be  deter-  were  brighter  than  Venus,  which  was  visible  in 
mined  by  flights  that  were  nearly  parallel  to  the  east  during  the  latter  part  of  the  watch. 
the  horizon.     The  eye  cannot  easUy  make  al-  At  Boston,  Massachusetts,  Mr,  T.  W.  Tuttle, 
lowance  for  the  curvature  of  the  arc  of  a  great  from  a  window  looking  north,  counted  466 
circle  in  carrying  backward  the  line  of  such  a  meteors  in  2*  2". 

track.    He  felt  sure  that  the  tendency  to  make  Mr.  R.  Taber,  at  New  Bedford,  Massachu- 

Buch  tracks  parallel  to  the  horizon  is  so  strong  setts,  reports  l^at  the  flights  were  in  general 

that^  in  a  careful  location  of  the  radiant,  nearly  unusually  bright,  leaving  in  many  cases  long 

all  those  must  be  rejected  in  which  the  meteor  trails,  which  remained  visible  sometimes  two, 

first  appears  several  degrees  from  the  sickle,  and  four,  and  in  one  instance  eight  minutes; 

Yet,  after  all  allowances,  he  believes  that  some  gathering   apparently   in  knots   and    waves, 

paths  in  these  early  hours  would,  when  traced  with   a  seeming  motion  of  their  parts   and 

backward,  pass  near  e  Leonis.    After  the  ra-  curving  like  a  tr^  of  smoke  in  a  light  wind. 

diant  had  reached  an  altitude  of  80  or  40  de-  One  of  these  trails,  examined  by  the  telescope, 

grees,  there  were  very  few  tracks,  if  any,  showed  plainly  a  difference  in  the  intensity  of 

which,  traced  back,  would  not  cut  across  the  its  light,  being  much  more  luminous  on  the 

line  joining  y  Leonis  with  the  sixth  magnitude  knots,  so  to  speak ;  yet  not  enough  to  dim  the 

star  (230  Piazzi,  3423  B.  A.  0.)  in  the  centre  intensity  of  the  third-magnitude  star   which 

of  the  bend  of  the  sickle,  and  between  these  shone  through  it. 

stars.    But  there  were  many  tracks  which,  Mr.  E.  A.  Fuertes,  at  Stamford,  Connecti- 

when  extended  backward,  cut  this  line  at  large  cut,  was  occupied  principally  in  locating  the 

angles  and  near  either  extremity  of  it.    This  tracks  of  the  meteors  upon  the  chart.     He 

implies  that  the  radiant  was  not  much  shorter  estimates  the  number  seen  by  him  hi  more 

than  the  distance  between  them.    The  latitude  than  a  thousand.    The  sky  was  magnificent, 

of  the  radiant  he  estimated  at  about  y  Leonis,  the  belts  of  Jupiter  appearing  with  abrownish- 

or  8J°.    To  determine  this  latitude,  only  me-  red  color  which  he  has  only  seen  on  remark- 

teors  starting  from  near  the  radiant  and  moving  ably  fine  nights  with  his  glass,  of  six  feet  focus 

parallel  to  the  ecliptic  were  noticed.    If  the  and  4J  inches  aperture.    Ho  thinks  that  in  the 

radiant  was  a  point,  any  two  well-observed  earlier  part  of  the  evening  the  meteors  were 

flights  would  determine  its  place.   But,  in  con-  green,  and  gradually  changed  to  blue  as  the 

sequence  of  its  considerable  length,  any  flights  night  advanced. 

nearly  parallel  to,  or  nearly  perpendicular  to.  Miss  Mitchell,  at  Poughkeepsie,  K  Y.,  re- 

the  ecliptic  are  convenient  for  determining  its  ports  from  five  observers  3,766  meteors.    The 

ifititude  and  its  limits  in  longitude.    The  pre-  most  remarltable  hour  was  that  from  two  to 

vailing  tint  of  the  trains  was  green,  or  bluish-  three  o'clock,  in  which  900  were  counted.  The 

«^«n.    Mr,  Harger  (in  the  New  Haven  obser-  most  fruitfal  minute  was  from  2'  24"  to  2"  25". 

Rations)  counted  60  unconfoi-mable   meteors  The  other  hours  from  12"  to  6^"  were  much 

during  the  six  hours.    These  were  strikingly  alike.    Flashes  of  light,  for  which  they  could 

'  pJuike  tile  conformable  ones,  usually  giving  the  not  account  by  any  meteor  above  the  horizon, 

"npression  of  a  harder  nucleus  and  leaving  no  were  frequent,  and  Miss  Mitchell  was  confident 

tram.    Many  trains  were  visible  for  severed  that  the  evening  of  November  18th  was  lighter 

^ntes,  and  one  remained  for  forty-four  min-  than  common  for  a  moonless  night  without 

^tes.    They  usually  floated  to  the  northward,  aurora. 
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Mr.  W..8.  Gilman,  at  Pdisades,  N.  Y.,  took  the  American  Journal  of  Sdenee  is  confiuid 

careful  notice  of  tiie  peonliarities  of  the  more  principallj  to  the  nnmbers  seen  cm  the  monin« 

remarkable  meteors,  and  mapped  their  paths  of  November  14th.    The  most  striking  pteo- 

npon  the  chart.   A  few  meteors  of  great  beauty  Uarities  of  the  display  are  its  tinifonn  inUnstj 

were  seen  before  IH  o^olook.    Mr.   Gilman  through  several   hours,  and    its   appesrEiee 

says  he  could  see  distinctly,  and  with  the  ut-  twelve  or  eighteen  hours  later  than  might  hiT« 

most  ease,  the  little  companion  of  Sirius  in  his  been  expected. 

4r-inch  glass  with  a  power  of  only  40,  at  8**  a.  m.,  Professor  Henry,  Commodore  Sands,  Pro- 

which  fact  shows  remarkable  clearness  and  feasor  Rockwood,  Mr.  W.   S.   Gilman,  ]Cs 

steadiness  of  atmosphere.    He   noticed  blue  Mitchell,  Mr.  Fuertes,  Mr.  TutUe,  Profa^jr 

trains  at  first ;  afterward  more  greenish  ones.  Gummere,  Mr.  Swift,  Mr.  Wm.  0.  Taylor,  of 

The  radiant  point  seemed  to  him  to  be  near  Philadelphia,  and  Professor  Twining,  have  ki- 

7  Leonis,  say  RA.  152®,  N".  Dec.  18®.  nished  to  the  same  publication  valuable  otser- 

At  Haverford,  Pa.,  observations  were  made  vations  upon  particiiar  meteors  remarkable  fw 

by  Professor  S.  J.  Gummere,  assisted  by  Mr.  brilliancy  or  duration  of  train. 

E.  B.  Taylor  and  others ;  counting  commenced  The  most  remarkable  meteor  of  the  nifi): 

at  11^  84",  and  the  number  seen,  up  to  6"*  40",  was  one  which  passed  about  eighty  miles  nortli 

was  6,005.    It  is  said  that  several  htmdreds  of  Philadelphia,  and  disappeared  at  m  altitude 

more  were  counted,  but  the  times  were  not  of  about  fifty  miles,  at  a  point  over  SchuyliiH 

observed.  County,  Pa.,  at  1*  16",  New  Haven  time.  Ti« 

Mr.  G.  T.  Kingston,  of  the  Magnetic  Obser-  portions  of  its  train  floated  in  different  direo 

vatory,  Canada,  reports  that  nearly  8,000  were  tions,  and  continued  visible  nearly  or  quite 

counted  between  10*  45"  and  18"  0"  of  Novem-  three-quarters  of  an  hour.    It  was  seen  and  its 

ber  13th,  Toronto  astronomical  time.    With  place  noticed  at  Williamstown,  New  Harea 

the  exception  of  about  one  per  cent.,  their  Poughkeepsie,  Palisades,  Haverford,  and  other 

courses    were    from    the    constellation    Leo.  places. 

Owing    partly  to  the  remarkably  favorable  Another  brilliant  meteor  was  described  bj 

state  of  the  sky  during  most  of  the  night,  many  Professor  Newton  as  appearing  at  4^  57^  and 

of  the  meteors  appeared  very  large  and  bril-  "  going  down  to  the  left  of  the  Pleiades  witb  i 

liant,  some  exceedmg  Sirius  in  apparent  magni-  flash  that  made  every  one  look  around.''  Fro- 

tude,  and  often  exhibiting  a  variety  of  colors,  fessor   Twining,   of  Yale    College,  saw  this 

Most  of  them  were  followed  by  trains,  which  meteor  at  New  York  City,  and  by  a  comparisofl 

often  left  tracks  that  continued  visible  from  of  the  two  observations,  Professor  Newtoa 

two  to  four  minutes.     Two  observers  were  calculated  that  it  fell  from  a  height  of  eightr- 

constantly  watching  excepting  from  10^  46"  to  flve  miles  to  within  sixty  miles  of  the  eartis 

11"  0"  and  from  11"*  50"  to  12"  10",  when  only  surface. 

one  was  engaged.    From  12"  10"  to  17"  0"  a  Director  Hough,  of  the  Dudley  Obserratorr, 

third  observer  was  frequently  though  not  con-  at  Albany,  N.  Y.,  made  the  foUowing  report; 

''^Tttrobsfrver,  Mr.  Lewis  Swift,  at  Mara-  ^,     Dudley  OBBMiyAtoBY,  ^<^^}\}f. 

thon,  N.  Y.,  after  half-past  one  o'clock  counted  ,  Jv^!;„^±JL?L"^rtl'S^^ 

oAfl        i.             111.1.^^         T            aa      TAi.1  loth  and  morning  of  the  14th  instant  was  veiy  »«• 

896  meteors,  all  but  five  from  Leo.     At  a  little  They  appeared  in  much  greater  number*  than  w 

after  three  oVlock,  a  train  in  Cancer  was  visible  had  reason  to  expect.    The  great  mass  of  the  meteors 

for    several   minutes,   which    floated    to    the  were  more  brilliant  than  those  observed  daring  tii^ 

HQj^]^  ^at  ahower  of  last  year.    Many  surpassed  ^^^ 

Professor  Zvrkwood  and  Mr   Maxwell,  at  rp?4&tldow''^IS,i:^?^SS^ 

Jiioommgton,   Ind.,    thought    they    saw    one  from  the  constellation  Leo,  passing  to  the  north  or 

meteor  in  the  forenoon  of  the  18th,  and  sua-  south,  in  a  line  nearly  parallel  with  the  honzoo. 

pected  two  or  three  others.     They  were  look-  Q^t«  »  number,  however,  emanated  from  other  parti 

iTiff  from  A  ahftdpd  nlao«  in  the  dirAnf inn  nf  tbA  ^f  'he  heavens,  and  moved  in  various  directions,  a 

ing  irom  a  snaaea  pjace  in  tne  aireotion  ot  the  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^  briUiant  ones  left  a  train  visible  1«« 

radiant.      Professor    Kirkwood,   however,  in  ^f^^  ^^e  meteor  had  disappeared.    Advanto^e  vm 

view  of  the  fact  that  no  considerable  fall  seems  taken  of  this  circumstance  to  examine  them  wita* 

to  have  commenced  until  several  hours  later,  telescope. 

thinks  it  quite  probable  that  there  was  some 

ocular  deception  in  this.  ^^^   ^^^^^  ^^  ^     ^^^^   ^^  ^       u^w.v 

Mr.  J.  E.  Hendricks,  at  I>es  Moines,  Iowa,  pS^nw,  a'greatvoriSiV^'BS^^^ 

counted  in  an  hour  and  a  quarter,  from  four  aspear  and  another  doubled  on  itself,  foirniof^^^^ 

o'clock,  250  meteors,  only  one  being  non-con-  I^  general  the  train  first  became  bent,  ftpp«*"f  lS« 

conformable.  »  P^«<»5  ^V^^^^^^  "^V^^^  '^^.^^fL&^ 

At  Manhattan,  Kan.,  Professor  B.  F  Mudge  ttS^oV%rraS;:?^isi?lWL^^^^ 

with  one  assistant  counted  838  from  half-past  minutes.    During  the  examination  of  the  train,  m  a 

four  to  half-past  flve  o'clock.     The  time  per  number  of  instances,  other  meteors  were  ^^ 

hundred  varied  from  seven  to  nine  minutes,  shoot  across  the  field  of  view,  appearing,  in  the  tei 

the  last  hundred  being  counted  in  eight  min-  -^r^^l  lfI?Jl^o"ni"aX  Dudley  Observatory  we« 

^w8-               ,.         ,               «    ^                     *  conthiued  from  11  hours  80  minutes  P.  M.  of  the  i9J" 

The  preceding  abstract  of  observations  from  to  6.80  a.  ic  of  the  14th  instant    Our  efforts  »'«^ 
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mainlj  directed  to  the  deteimiiiAtioii  of  the  rate  of  meteors  seen  in  the  west.     From  4  to  5  A.  K. 

fcn  and  the  time  of  flight.            ^     -  -  „  the  number  was  about  equal  in  the  east  and 

The  foUowing  table  shows  the  rate  of  fifJi  per  xmn-  ^^^^      ti»«  ♦;«,«  ^#  w.<.^;^«»«  a.^»»»«««.  «... 

ate  during  the  night,  taken  at  the  Dudley  Observit-  ^®8*i  ^The  time  of  maxmium  frequency  was 

toiy:  about  five  hours,  when  they  fell  at  the  rate  of 

H.M.                                                  Bfttoorrau.  about  twenty-five  hundred  per  hour.    The  ra- 

iLSOp.x 1  diant  point  was  quite  well  defined  during  the 

il»A*ii^\\\\"*.'. .*.'"*.'.'.'.".".*.*.*.'*..*".*.'.'.■"*.'.**.'.'.*  is  latter  part  of  the  shower,  and  was  found,  by 

looaIx!!!.'!!.'!!!!!!!!!!!!.'.'!!!'.!!!!!!!!!!!!!  s  estimation,  to  be  about  forty-nine  degrees  right 

JJJ^J J*  asoension  and  twenty-two  minutes  thirty  seo- 

2.*3aA.*M!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!.*!!!."!!!  4js  onds  in  declination.    The  display  was  also  bril- 

J-OjA.li 6  liant  at  Philadelphia,  Charleston,  Memphis,  New 

iSl'ii!;,'!.'!!!;!;!!!!;!'.;!;!!;!!!!'.!;!!;!!!*.  8  Orleans,  and  other  places  in  the  United  States. 

4-80 A. M *.".'.*.*;!.*.'.'!!.'.'.'!.* *!!.'* !!.".*;!.'.'!!*.'!!;.' 10  Mr.  Henry  Tutwiler  communicates  to  the 

^JJ^J JJ  AmnrAL  OroLOPiiDiA  the  following  account  of 

AninspeciionofthUteblesho^^Bthai"^^  2't"^'^^Tv*'  ^^  ^"^  *^®  ^""^^^  ^^^""^ 

gndually  inoreaaed.   attaining  its  maximum  at  5  C>onool,  Alabama: 

o'dock  A.  M.,  bein^  half  an  hour  laAer  than  last  year.  I  regret  that  I  am  not  able  to  say  at  what  hour  the 

The  whole  number  of  meteors  noted  from  11.80  p.  m.  storm^gan.    I  retired  at  Hi  p.  x.  on  the  18th,  and 

to  5.80  A.  M.  was  1,850.    As  there  were  intervals  veiy  few  meteors  were  visible  at  that  time.    I  arose 


very 

„  at  4  c , ^ 

mate  the  whole  number  visible  conaiderably  above    falling  quite  rapidly :  five  hunaied  were  counted  in 


during  the  night  when  no  cojcuit  was  made,  we  esti-    at  4  on  the  morning  of  the  14th.  and  they  were  then 

falling  quite  rapid^;  five  hunaredwere  counted  ii 


2,0(K).    The  shower  probably  continued,  with  a  grad-  forty  minutes  by  four  of  the  students  appointed  for 

ual  diminution,  untu  10  o'dock  a.  m.,  during  which  this  purpose.    Our  point  of  view  was  so  obstructed 

tune  at  least  8,000  more  must  have  appeared.  by  trees  and  buil(tingB,  that  I  am  sure  we  did  not  see 

Although  the  greatest  rate  of  fall  was  only  one-  half  of  those  that  were  visible.  They  were  remarka- 
fourth  that  of  last  year,  yet  as  the  shower  continued  ble  for  the  length  of  train,  which,  in  some  cases,  re- 
over  BO  much  longer  an  interval  of  time,  the  number  midned  visible,  like  a  thin,  white  cloud,  several  min- 
of  meteors  could  not  have  been  much  less.  utes  after  Uie  apparent  explosion  of  the  main  body. 

The  time  of  flight  of  more  than  one  hundred  was  While  disappeanng.  this  train  assumed  a  curved 

recorded  by  elec^city  on  the  chronograph,  in  the  form,  the  concavity  oeing  always  in  the  same  direo- 

mjumer  we  adopted  in  186S.    The  maximum  of  a^  tion.    They  fell  toward  eveiy  point  of  the  compass, 

pearance  was  nme-tentha  of  a  second,  and  the  mim-  but  when  traced  badk  seemed  to  come  from  the  same 

mum  three-tenths,  the  mean  being  sixtv-flve  bun-  point  of  the  heavens.  Gamma  Leonis.    Not  more  than 

orcdths  of  a  second ;  not  differing  materially  from  the  four  or  five  were  seen  by  all  the  observers  which  did 

Bame  quantities  deduced  in  1868.  not  seem  to  oome  from  this  point.    When  they  ap- 

The  recurrenoe  of  this  phenomenon  with   such  peared  in  pairs,  as  they  sometimes  did,  their  <ureo- 

marked  regularity  during  the  paat  three  years  AUly  tions   seemed   to  be  very  nearly  parallel.     There 

demonstrates  the  truth  of  the  theory  that  there  ex-  appeared  to  be  no  abatement  during  the  two  hours 

ist3  a  ring  of  debris  circulating  around  the  sun,  in  or  more  of  our  observations.     The  meteors  ceased 

vhich  the  earth  plunges  to  a  greater  or  less  depth  at  to  be  visible  onlv  from  the  increasinfir  Uirht  of  the 

every  revolution.  G.  W.  HOUGH.  day. 

Commodore   Sands,  Superintendent  of  the        At  San  Francisco  the  shower  began  about 

Naval  Observatory,  Washington,  reports  that,  10'  80",  lasting  until  early  on  the  morning  of 

(luring  the  evening  of  the  13th,  no  extraordi-  the  14th.   The  display,  at  2  a.  m.,  was  regarded 

nary  number  of  meteors  was  seen  until  11  p.  m.,  as  rivalling  that  of  November  14,  1867.    Sev- 

when  there  seemed  to  be  an  increase  in  the  eral  meteors  left  a  trail  distinguishable  for 

number  and  brilliancy,  though  not  sufficient  to  many  seconds. 

indicate  the  beginning  of  a  shower.    At  12'        Owing  to  the  cloudy  state  of  the  weather,  no 

35",  the  observers  began  to  count  the  meteors,  meteors  were  seen  at  London,  England,  where 

^d  to  plat  the  tracks  of  the  principal  ones  in  extensive  preparations  had  been  made  to  ob- 

that  portion  of  the  heavens  covered  by  the  star  serve  them  scientifically,  but  a  fine  display  was 

chart  constructed  at  the  Observatory  in  1866.  witnessed  at  Oxford. 

At  1.36  A.  M.,  three  hundred  had  been  counted.        An  Exi/raordinary  Meteor  in  Brazil, — ^A 
Djost  of  them  quite  brilliant,  and  nearly  all  or  meteor,  or  aSrolite,  was  observed  early  on  the 
them  leaving  green,  blue,  or  red  trains.    Thus  morning  of  July  80,  1868,  passing  in  a  south- 
er the  display  had  not  been  confined  to  any  west  direction  from  Rezende,  in  the  south  of 
portion  of  the  sky,  but  most  of  them  were  in  the  province  of  Rio  Janeiro,  into  San  Paulo, 
the  northern  and  southern  heavens,  and  scarcely  Dr.  Franklin  Massena,  a  scientific  gentleman, 
<^ny  were  in  a  position  to  be  placed  in  a  star  chanced  to  be  looking  at  the  horizon  from  the 
chart.    Many  of  the  trains  were  visible  several  observatory  at  Italaya,  and  obtained  a  fine 
niinates.    One  lasted  ten  minutes,  and  traces  view  of  the  phenomenon.    He  reports  that, 
of  one  near  B.  Ursa  Minoris  were  seen  thirty  suddenly  toward  the  east,  at  almost  thirty  de- 
^^ntes  after  the  appearance  of  the  meteor,  grees  of  the  meridian,  he  saw  an  immense  and 
After  1.50  a.m.  Professor  Eastman  succeeded  in  beautifal  aerolite  crossing  to  the  southwest. 
BKetching  the  tracks  of  about  ninety  meteors.  He  called  two  other  gentlemen  in  the  observa- 
iJonng  one  hour  and  forty-three  minutes,  four  tory,  Messrs.  Arsenic  and  Veja,  and  together 
hundred  had  been  coxmted.    The  observations  they  watched  the  passage  and  disappearance 
Jf^fe  continued  until  6  a.  m.,  at  which  time  five  of  this  luminous  body,  and  its  form  and  motion. 
^naand  and  seventy-eight  had  been  counted.  Its  form  was  that  of  a  globe,  having  an  appar- 
^^^™g  the  whole  display  there  were  many  ent  diameter  of  about  forty-three  minutes,  and 
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a  tail  of  nine  degrees,  in  an  elliptical  onrve,  ex-  report  of  the  explosion  followed  in  about  four  mm- 

tending  into  space  with  an  inclination  of  about  ^H*  «»i»  ^  77^^**"  ^'^^^Jf^^^  ^«  *™«  »«• 

4i^;^«.  ^A».^vAo      Ti»«.  ♦«;!  <»,.«<.  ^4^  ««  ^^«i  Av.»,'  not  exactly  noted).    The  detonation  iraa  double-the 

thirty  de^eea.    The  tail  was  of  an  oval  form,  ^^  following  each  other  in  quick  anoceeHoa,  mc- 

and  very  divergent  toward  the  part  away  from  ly  simoltaneoua.  Here  it  sounded  as  loud  as  a  twelre- 
the  nncleos.  The  motion  was  made  by  the  pounder  a  mile  distant  Those  west  of  os.whobefrd 
niidens,  the  tail  following  its  track.  Both  the  i*i  described  it  as  more  like  sharp  thunder.  A  far- 
tail  and  the  nucleus  were  as  brilliant  as  eleo-  5*'  ^  ^"^  B«)ublican  V^ey,  «W  miles  from  thk 
.  .  I  1.  I..  ;,  •i.i.  J  1  •  J  place,  supposed  It  was  the  Bteam-Douer  of  a  muLuiJ 
tncal  light,  and  emitted  some  lummous  drop  tn^riid  to  thTspot  to  learn  the  damage  donT  Oa 
or  tearlike  particles,  which  threw  out  silvery  exploding,  it  produced  a  light-blue  cloud  one  sodi 
sparkles  with  incredible  rapidity.  Six  min-  half  de^ees  long  and  two-thirds  as  wide,  vMsb 
Qtes  after  its  meridian  passage,  the  body  ex-  floated  m  sight  seventeen  minutes  withoot  modi 

ploded  toward  the  aontfiwest    Such  w«  the  ^^^^T'  ^iTri^St^  htSTS^ 

rapidity  with  wiiicn  it  moved,  that  m  seven-  area  of  120  miles  in  diameter,  and  the  meteorite  wa 

teen  seconds  it  traversed  a  celestial  area  of  seen  much  farther,  viz.,  at  Topeka.  Maiysville,  Yor. 

seventy-seven  degrees,  forty-one  minutes,  los-  Harker,  Fort  Zarah,  and  intermediate  points.    Its 

ing  itself  behind  a  hiU  at  fiye  hours,  fifty-five  *^JJ*  "^  apparentlj  from  south  to  noith^  thoogh  ia 

r^     .         aA                J                        1.          iT  motion  was  so  rapid  and  nearly  nerpendicokr,  ua( 

minutes,   fifty  seconds,   or    seventeen    hours,  u  was  difficult  to  determine.     '  ^'"'^^ 

fifty-five  mmutes,  fifty  seconds,  of  true  solar  The  following  are  its  elements,  very  nearly: 

time.    This  aSrolite  so  disturbed  the  magnetic    Height  when  first  seen si  mDtt. 

instruments  that  the  declinometer  turned  its    ,  **    ^    "     it  exploded........ ii5  - 

pole  fromthenorthtoward  the  west,  and  stuck  S?S£Sh   ^*    "    ?°^.  5..  !^^'!^^^::    «  - 

itself  in  the  box,  where  it  found  resistance;    sizeofthennclenso'rhead l,880feet 

the  horizontal  magnometer  turned  toward  the  ^^'SJ^/^"*  *"*  ^^^  ^^^  **  exploded,  ^^^^ 
west  eight  divisions  of  the  scale;  the  vertical  ^  ^^t  haVe 'e^loded'^Veiie'^^'aboutiDi^ 
magnometer  fell  m  its  centre  of  gravity;  and,  ^ay  between  the  Bepublioan  and  Solomon  Kven, 
finally,  the  compass  oscillated  fifteen  degrees  which  has  few  inhabitants.  An  aiCrolite  mostli&Te 
from  north  to  west.  It  is,  therefore,  demon-  fallen,  and  I  have  spent  some  time  in  endeavoring  to 
strated  that  an  aerolite  has  an  intense  ac-  And  it,  but  thus  far  without  success, 
tion  on  the  North  Pole  of  magnets,  power-  METHODISTS.  I.— Methodist  Episcopal 
fully  attracting  them.  The  following  are  Ohuboh.  The  number, of  Annual  Conferences 
some  mathematical  elements  of  the  orb  of  given  below  is  67,  but  the  Quadrennial  Genersl 
this  body :  Meridian  passage,  ^ve  hours,  fifty-  Conference,  held  in  1868,  increased  the  number 
five  minutes,  thirty-three  seconds  on  July  80,  to  71.  Of  the  travelling  preachers,  491  are  **so- 
1868 ;  declination,  sixty-five  degrees  south ;  pemumerary,"  860  are  "  superaimuated,"  and 
vertical  distance,  forty-two  degrees,  thirty-  8,481  are  "effective."  Of  the  members,  1,060,- 
two  minutes;  setting,  fifty  degrees,  fifteen  265  are  "in  full  connection,"  and  194,850  are 
minutes,  west  by  south.  With  these  data  the  "  probationers."  The  number  of  churches  ia 
orbit  of  the  aerolite  is  found  to  have  seventeen  11,692,  and  of  parsonages,  8,810}^.  The  total 
degrees,  forty  minutes,  of  inclination  upon  the  value  of  church  property  is  $47,970,501. 
line  of  the  earth^s  rotation,  with  its  movement  The  statistics  of  tne  principal  societies  of  tbe 
contrary  to  that  of  the  earth.  At  six  o'clock,  Church  during  the  year  1868  (according  to  the 
at  the  moment  of  detonation,  the  state  of  the  Methodist  Almancte  for  1SQ9)  were  as  follows: 
atmosphere  to  be  taken  into  account  for  the  TVaet  Society,  Receipts,  $13,102.13;  expendi- 
calculation  of  distance  was :  Barometer,  684.3 ;  tures,  $11,280.12.  Its  grants  to  the  foreign 
Thermometer  C,  eight  degrees,  three  minutes ;  work  were  nearly  $5,000,  and  its  circulation 
Hyg.,  of  relative  humidity,  76.5 ;  sky,  clear  and  of  tracts,  etc.,  is  immense.  It  publishes  oDe 
cold ;  wind,  northwest,  weak.  The  motion  of  periodical,  Good  i\r«c«,  which  has  a  circnton 
the  afirolite  was  followed  by  a  noise  like  that  of  over  70,000.  The  Freedmen*s  Aid  Saci^t^' 
of  silk  dragged  over  the  ground.  .  Orc^anized  in  1866,  employs  about  75  teachers. 
Explosion  of  a  Meteoric  Body  in  Kansas^  and  has  12,000  pupils  in  its  schools.  Ck^rd 
June  6,  1868. — ^Professor  B.  F.  Mudge,  of  the  Extension  Society:  Receipts  for  the  year  end- 
State  Agricultural  College,  iumished  to  the  ing  November  16,  1868,  $80,607.42.  The  So- 
American  Journal  of  Science,  for  November,  ciety,  with  a  comparatively  small  income^  as- 
the  following  account :  sisted,  by  donations,  80  churches  in  26  diia^ 

ent    States  and  Territories.     Sttnday-ScM 


76  with  the  horizon,  leaving  a  streak  or  sharply-de-  n„  j„+:^„  „«^  a^^i^^^a   ♦^  v.^  u  ♦^  r^^Mw 

fined  line  of  its  tnik,  which  continued  niai-ly  a  ^^  duties  are  declared  to  be,  "to  reccije 

minute.    When  first  seen  by  me.  it  had  an  elevation  securely  invest  the  prmcipal  of  the  CenteMJT 

of  65'.  though  others  saw  it  still  higher.    The  diam-  Educational  Fund  (now  amounting  to  $24,82o.- 

eter  of  the  nucleus  was  about  16',  or  nearly  half  the  44)  and  to  appropriate  the  interest  only,  from 

diameter  of  the  moon.    It  descended  with  great  ye;  time  to  time  (1)  to  aid  young  men  preparing 

locity  (m  less  time  than  one  second),  and  when  la*  J     !v    i*      .     ^  ^    .         J  """6    jprr^v^fik/JNt 

above  the  horizon,  bearing  10'  N.  ofW.,  exploded,  ^OT  the  foreign  missionary  work  of  theMethodbi 

sendmg  two  streams  of  fire  toward  the  earth.    The  Episcopal  Church ;  (2)  to  aid  yonng  men  pre- 
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)aring  for  the  ministry  of  the  Ghnroh ;  (8)  to 
dd  onr  theologioal  institations ;  (4)  to  aid  our 
miversities,  seminariefl,  and  academies,"  and 
,0  receive  and  separately  invest  and  "  augment 
;he  Sonday-school  Ohildren's  Fund  commenced 
iaringthe  centenary  year  (now  amoxmting  to 
(56,674.40),  appropriating  the  interest  only  to 
issist  meritorions  Sunday-school  scholars  in 
obtaining  a  more  advanced  education." 

At  the  close  of  1868,  the  statistics  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  were : 


The  appropriations  made  hy  the  Missionary 
Society  for  1869  amounted  to  $850,000,  namely: 
foreign  missions,  $275,866.78;  domestic  mis- 
sions, $52,150;  Indian  missions,  $5,800; 
American  domestic  missions,  $297,250.00; 
missions  in  the  Territories  of  the  United  States, 
to  be  administered  as  foreign  missions,  $14,000. 
The  statistics  of  the  missions  were  as  follows : 


CONfSRENCKS. 


Akbama 

BBltbnore 

BlMkRlT«r 

ftOifomia 

Centnl  GeniiAn 

CeDtialllUnols. 

Central  OMo 

Cinciiinati 

Colorado 

Dehwmre 

Bes  XolnM 

BetToU 

Eftgt  Baltimore 

ButOenesee 

Esst  OermAn 

EaKt  Maine 

Erie 

Genesee 

QeorgiA 

Qennany  and  Switseriand. . . . 

Holstoir. 

nihjobi 

IndtoMlMloD 

Imi^aqH ,. 

Iowa *.  V .,. 

Kansas 

KcDtnctnr 

Uberia  HSulon 

Maine 

McM^n 

MinnoMta 

Miwluippl  Mieslon 

Missouri  and  Arkansfti 

Hebnaka 

Newda 

Newark 

Jew  Bngland 

New  Hampahi  re 

New  JeneT 

NewYortL. 

New  York  (Eaat). 

Nortli  Indiana. 

>orthOMo 

^oithweat  Qennan. 

Northwest  IndlMja 

Ohio 

Oneida *.'.*.'.'.*.  V.'.!  V.'.V.V, 

PhSdcipwa!!!!.'!'.'. .'!!!!"!!! 

Jjttojrarg 

Jrorldence 

JocklUyer 

South  Carolina  Mission 

^theaat  Indiana 

oonthem  lUlnols 

Jpttthweet  Qennan 

renneaaee 

J«M  Miaslon .'..;.. 

Troy 

SppcrioWa.'!!!!'.!.*!!!!'.!;!;! 

ferment ,      .. 

^Qlaand  North  Carolina. 

Waiihta^ton  Mission 

Wttt  Virginia 

S«t  Wisconsin.. .;;;..;;;;: 

Wlaconain 

Wyoming. . , .  .*.*.'.*  ',!!!"!*!!" 

Total 

i^t  year!!!*/.!!]*.*.!.";; 

Increase 
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i 

i 

1 

65 

167 

11,654 

US 

110 

17,786 

907 

151 

99,197 

78 

98 

6,186 

98 

98 

9,891 

171 

948 

180 

148 

19,004 

171 

901 

80,096 

8 

11 

661 

80 

117 

9,801 

100 

196 

14,771 

177 

9S5 

90,696 

946 

178 

49,819 

198 

149 

94,989 

85 

94 

9,806 

80 

74 

11,717 

968 

970 

89,881 

194 

99 

9,679 

46 

84 

16,184 

41 

80 

6,884 

96 

188 

96,798 

999 

849 

84,675 

98 

91 

660 

196 

910 

98,976 

115 

»0 

90,699 

97 

149 

9,184 

98 

166 

17,860 

90 

89 

1,880 

198 

84 

18,194 

180 

998 

91,048 

111 

144 

10,160 

49 

197 

16,164 

181 

889 

96,746 

86 

98 

9,986 

18 

9 

448 

179 

197 

90,808 

919 

196 

98,178 

180 

80 

19,660 

161 

188 

80,979 

968 

161 

89,896 

919 

199 

87,879 

146 

961 

89,880 

189 

180 

18,998 

96 

64 

7,071 

118 

166 

90,068 

161 

911 

83,814 

191 

119 

19,848 

66 

68 

4,606 

998 

876 

60,760 

944 

988 

48,478 

141 

96 

18,064 

901 

969 

91,148 

40 

189 

18,900 

108 

146 

99,889 

178 

861 

94,788 

91 

199 

7,799 

71 

141 

9,474 

80 

46 

8,891 

996 

199 

98,610 

146 

197 

18,061 

188 

77 

18,900 

91 

99 

9,756 

77 

181 

91,088 

119 

969 

97,969 

118 

909 

19,167 

168 

144 

19,708 

194 

168 

17,844 

8,481 

9,899 

1,955,116 

8,004 

9,460 

1,146,081 
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oomraiuBB. 

j 

i 

{ 

1 

Liberia 

18 

8 

7 

95 

8 

17 

• . 

11 

87 

■  • 
•  • 

1,7B8 

6 
9 

64 
68 

•  • 

8 

•  • 

1,880 
177 

flonth  Ameriea 

China 

454 

India 

660 

Bulgaria 

BcandinaThi ^ 

780 

GermanT  and  8  witaerland 

6,889 
1.894 

Indians  In  United  States 

Scandinayians  in  United  Sutes 

Germans  in  United  States 

9,490 

Chinese  In  United  Sutes 

American  Popnlations  in  Annnal  Con- 
ferences  

•  •  •  ■ 
■  «  •  • 

109,084 


There  are  186  school-teachers  connected 
with  foreign  missions. 

The  fifteenth  Qaadrennial  General  Oonfer- 
ence  of  the  Church  hegan  its  session  at  Chicago 
on  the  1st  of  May.  One  of  the  first  questions 
which  engaged  attention  was  that  regarding 
the  position  to  he  accorded  to  the  new  confer- 
ences which  had  heen  formed  in  the  Southern 
States  since  the  last  session.  These  were  the 
Washington  and  Delaware  Conferences,  in  the 
border  States,  composed  entirely  of  colored 
ministers,  and  the  .Bahama,  Georgia,  Holston, 
Mississippi,  South  Carolina,  Tennessee,  Texas, 
Virginia,  and  North  Carolina  Conferences, 
composed  of  white  and  colored  preachers,  all 
of  which  had  been  organized  under  provisions 
made  by  the  previous  General  Conference, 
which  did  not  seem,  however,  to  contemplate 
their  recognition  as  regular  conferences  and 
admission  to  representation  in  the  GeneraJ 
Conference  without  further  action.  The  differ- 
ences of  opinion  on  the  subject  were  mostly 
upon  technical  construction.  The  bodies  were 
declared  Annual  Conferences,  vested  *with  all 
the  rights,  privileges,  and  immunities  usual  to 
annual  conferences  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church.  The  mission  conferences  of  Liberia, 
Germany,  and  India,  were  placed  on  a  similar 
footing,  the  administration  of  their  missionary 
interests  remaining  unchanged,  and  the  bishops 
were  requested  to  provide  each  with  at  least 
one  episcopal  visitation  during  the  next  four 
years. 

In  anticipation  of  a  lai^gd  growth  of  the 
Church  in  the  South  and  West,  the  bishops 
were  authorized  to  form  new  conferences  in 
the  South,  and  in  territories  not  now  included 
in  annual  conferences,  and  to  divide  confer- 
ences, with  the  consent  of  the  bodies  affected. 

Provision  was  made  for  the  organization  of 
a  third  conference  of  colored  ministers,  if 
deemed  necessary  by  the  bishops. 

The  present  number  of  ajyiual  conferences 
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is  flerentj-one,  being  an  increase  of  twelve 
from  the  preyioQs  Ge&eril  (Conference  of  1864. 

The  report  presented  to  the  QeaenJL  Confer- 
ence, on  the  subject  of  laj  delegations,  showed 
that  eleven  of  the  annual  conferences  had  de- 
clared in  faror  of  lay  representation  witiioat 
qualification,  and  twenty  ''if  it  is  deared  by 
the  people,"  and  that  25,519  members  of  tlie 
church  had  signed  petitions  in  favor  of  it,  and 
1,228  had  signed  remonstrances  against  it. 
After  discussing  several  schemes,  the  General 
Conference  adopted  a  plan  of  lay  representation 
in  the  General  Conference,  subject  to  improval 
by  the  Church,  by  which  the  General  Confer- 
ence is  to  consist  of  one  ministerial  delegate  for 
every  thirty  members  of  each  annual  confer- 
ence, and  two  lay  delegates  from  each  annual 
conference,  except  from  those  entitled  to  but 
one  ministerial  delegate,  which  shall  send  sIbo 
but  one  lay  delegate  each.  The  lay  delegates 
are  to  be  chosen  by  an  electoral  conference  of 
laymen,  which  is  to  assemble  for  the  purpose 
on  the  third  day  of  the  session  of  the  an- 
nual conference,  at  its  place  of  meeting,  at  its 
session  immediately  preceding  tiie  General 
Conference.  Lay  delegates  to  the  electoral 
and  General  Confertoce  must  be  twenty-flve 
years  of  age,  and  have  been  five  years  in  full 
connection  in  the  Church.  Two-thirds  of  the 
whole  number  of  ministers  and  lay  delegates 
shall  be  required  to  constitute  a  quorum  of  the 
General  Conference.  When  demanded  by  one 
third  of  either  order,  the  two  bodies  shall  meet 
separately,  in  which  case  the  concurrent  vote 
of  both  shall  be  required  to  make  action  valid. 
This  plan  is  to  be  submitted  to  the  vote  of  the 
laymen  in  their  Quarterly  Conferences  in  June. 
1869,  when  all  members  in  full  connection,  of 
suitable  age,  shall  be  entitled  to  vote  upon  it. 
Upon  being  approved  by  a  majority  of  the 
votes  cast  by  the  laity,  and  by  three-fourths  of 
all  the  members  of  the  annual  conferences  vot- 
ing upon  it,  and  its  indorsement  by  the  next 
General  Conference,  the  plan  will  become  a 
part  of  the  constitution  of  the  Church. 

The  subject  of  a  union  with  the  African' 
Methodist  Episcopal  Zion  Church  was  favora- 
bly considered,  and  a  committee  of  conference 
on  the  subject  Was  appointed.  Bishop  Jones, 
of  this  body,  in  an  address  he  delivered,  de- 
manded exact  equality  as  the  condition  of  union.. 
A  committee  was  also  appointed  to  confer  with 
a  committee  of  the  Evangelicfd  Association,  on 
the  subject  of  a  closer  union  with  that  body, 
and  a  general  committee  was  appointed  to 
confer  with  the  Methodist  branches  in  relation 
to  nnion.^  Communications  looking  to  union 
were  received  from  members  of  the  rrotestant 
Episcopal  Church,  and  referred  to  a  special 
committee. 

As  the  year  1869  will  be  the  semi-centennial 
of  the  establishment  of  the  Missionary  Society 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  and  the 
hundredth  anniversary  of  the  arrival  of  Richard 
Boardman  and  Joseph  Pillmore  —  the  first 
Methodist  preachers  in  the  United  States — 


in  America,  a  missionary  jubilee  was  deur^ 
mined  upon,  with  services  and  memorials  to  U 
held  in  honor  of  those  ministers. 

A  remarkable  feature  of  the  prooeedis;! 
was  the  repeal  of  the  resolntiimsof  the  Gd 
oral  Conference  of  1836,  censuring  cerUin  4 
its  members  for  participating  in  antaslarerT 
meetings. 

n.  Mbthomst  Episcopal  Gsuboh  South h 
The  statistios  of  this  Church,  in  1867,  wmti 
follows : 


ooimBxircis.    * 

ii 

l| 

'•1 

Baltlmora.  ^ 

148 

165 

46 

119 

155 

138 

110 

46 

119 

108 

71 

119 

178 

179 

108 

78 

99 

88 

93 

65 

64 

19 

48 

46 

» 

86 

86 

16 

60 

11 

78 
155 

m 

176 
180 
868 

»6 

74 

819 

183 

71 

60 

SB 

808 

19i 

108 

149 

84 

105 

ISS 

88 

■  • 

60 
1« 

•  • 

80 
86 
10 
80 
16 

11.15 

YliStnlA 

West  Ylrginia 

fikmth  C«rolIiift 

i:.i^ 

North  Gteoisli 

«^ 

South  QeofsUi 

».« 

FloridJL..... 

u< 

MoiiteiHaeiT 

t3» 

Mobile...... 

S^Sm 

Ijoalfflm* 

»jrs 

MisMlsdppL 

m« 

Memphifl 

%s^ 

TenneMee 

40U49 

HolBion 

&«B 

KmtnokT .................... 

U^ 

LonuTiue 

»/» 

StLooiB 

U.M 

MlsBOuri 

RStt 

Artcanmii....... .............. 

IWCI 

Little  Bock. 

9,<a 

Tndlm  M iimion. 

1.W 

TfTKM.,.  „...       ...     ...... 

laa 

Trinity 

sis: 

Kiift  Temw 

Northwest  Texas 

im 

West  Texss. 

i,^ 

ColamMs. 

w 

PiuLflc 

iw 

niinois 

i^ 

- . 

Total  In  1897 

9,581 
2,486 

8.06S 
8,780 

saM* 

Total  in  1860 

6i»,iia 

_ 

Increase 

96 

188   1 

«.« 

Th^  collections  made  for  the  Home  Misaon- 
ary  Society  amounted  to  $44,672.  The  Church 
supports  a  foreign  mission  in  China. 

III.  The  Mbthodist  Pbotkstast  aitd  thi 
Mkthodist  C^ubohes.* — The  former  hss  s 
memhership  of  about  72,000 ;  the  Marrland 
Oonference  has  10,600  members,  the  >ortb 
Carolina,  from  9,000  to  10,000.  The  Metiio- 
dist  Church  has  about  50,000  members,  624 
itinerant,  and  444  local  ministers. 

IV.  The  Wbsletan  CoNimonoir  axd  PbK- 
iTivE  Methodists. — ^The  former  has  11 9^' 
al  conferences,  and  (November,  1868)  aw^^ 
16,000  members.  The  latter,  an  offshoot  of  an 
English  Methodist  denomination,  has  abont 
2,000  members.  ,  ^ 

V.  Fbeb  Methodist  Chubches.— This  W 
reported,  in  1868,  94  preachers,  abont  Cw" 
members,  49  church  edifices,  and  chore/'  ^^ 
erty  to  the  value  of  $170,000.  , 

VI.  EvANOELiOAL   AssooiATioy.— Tb« 

*  3m  Annual  Ajorican  CroLOPiBDiA  ibr  I^J^ILm 
account  of  the  blstorica]  retaUon  of  these  two  Cimn^ 
to  each  other. 
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manao  of  this  Ohnrcb  for  the  year  1869  reports 
the  following  statistics : 


CONFERENCES. 


East  Pennsylvania. . . . 
Centml  PennBTlvanlA. 

Ohio 

minolfl 

New  York 

Pittoborg 

Indiana 

WlsoonBin 

Iowa 

Canada 

Michigan 

Kansas 

Gennany 

Minnesota 

CaH/omia  and  Oregon. 


77 

10,611 

63 

7,614 

48 

6,337 

64 

6,848 

37 

8,063 

86 

6,406 

45 

4,791 

41 

6,406 

86 

3,687 

36 

3,071 

38 

3,399 

13 

607 

19 

8,701 

18 

1,689 

8 

160 

600 

64,814 

8,077 
4,067 
4,490 
4,757 
3,177 
4,900 
8,971 
8,414 
1,776 
3,360 
963 
805 
3,145 
1,006 
180 


Total 600      64,814     46,178 

There  are  798  chnrches  and  863  Sunday- 
schools.  The  missionary  contributions  were 
$90,616.62,  and  the  contributions  to  the  Sun- 
day-school and  Tract  Union  were  $1,666.86. 
The  number  of  local  preachers  is  given  at  877. 

The  Church  has  two  bishops ;  the  Mission- 
ary Society  supports  167  missions  in  America 
and  Europe.  The  high-schools  of  the  Ohurch 
are  the  Northern  College,  at  Plainfield,  HI.,  the 
Union  Seminary,  at  New  Berlin,  Fa.,  and  the 
Ebenezer  Orphan  Institution,  at  Flat  Bock, 
Ohio.  The  Ohurch  sustains  the  following  peri- 
odicals: The  Eoangelical  Meisenger  and  the 
Sunday-school  Messenger^  Der  Christliche  BoU 
ichjifter^  and  Let  ChrUtliehe  Kinderfrewnd^ 
published  at  Cleveland,  Ohio ;  and  Der  Evar^ 
gelische  Bot8c7i4tfter^  published  in  Wurtemberg, 
Germany. 

VIL  The  Afeioan  Methodist  Episcopal 
Chubch  and  thb  Afbioan  Methodist  Epis- 
copal ZioN  Chueoh.  —  The  statistics  of  the 
former  body,  in  1868,  were :  Travelling  preach- 
ers, 600;  churches,  686;  members,  200^000; 
Sunday-school  scholars,  60,000.  The  Chrutian 
Recorder^  Philadelphia,  is  the  organ  of  this 
denomination.  It  has  a  college,  Wilberforce 
University,  near  Xenia,  Ohio.  The  last-named 
Church  reported,  at  the  last  Generri  Confer- 
ence, 694  preachers  and  164,000  members. 

Both  these  Churches  held,  in  May,  1868, 
their  Quadrennial  General  Conferences  at 
Washbigton.  At  the  General  Conference  of 
the  African  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  a 
clelegation  was  received  from  the  American 
Unitarian  Association,  who  stated  that  they 
desired  to  assist  the  Church  by  appropriating 
Rome  $8,000  to  $4,000  to  help  the  cause  of 
missions  and  education,  but  in  doing  this  did 
not  want  to  interfere  with  their  religious  be- 
lief. The  General  Conference  adopted  a  basis 
of  action.  It  was  reported  with  regard  to  the 
^)asis  of  union  with  the  African  Methodist 
Episcopal  Zion  Church,  which  was  agreed  upon 
at  a  convention  of  representatives  of  the  two 
bodies  in  1864,  that  the  congregations  which 
liad  voted  upon  it  had  expressed  a  willingness 
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for  union,  but  had  not  approved  the  plan  of 
the  convention.  The  Conference,  therefore, 
declined  to  consolidate  the  union,  and  asked 
for  a  new  conference  with  the  Zion  Church  to 
a^ee  upon  another  plan.  Three  additional 
bishops  were  elected,  making  the  total  number 
seven.  The  bishops  of  this  Church  are  or- 
dained for  life. 

At  the  General  Conference  of  the  African 
Methodist  Episcopal  Zion  Church,  the  bishops 
in  their  address  recommended  the  establish- 
ment of  an  institution  to  be  called  the  Bush 
Institute.  A  plan  of  consolidation  between 
this  Church  and  the  African  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Church,  which  had  been  agreed  upon  by 
committees  of  the  two  bodies  in  1864,  was  re- 
ported ratified  by  a  minority  of  the  churches 
and  conferences  of  the  African  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Zion  Church,  and  a  committee  was  dele- 
gated to  report  the  fact  to  the  General  Confer- 
ence of  the  other  body.  As,  however,  the 
churches  and  conferences  of  the  latter  Church 
had  failed  to  ratify  the  union  on  the  basis  pro- 
posed, the  Zion  General  Conference  declmed 
to  take  further  action  on  the  subject  at  present. 
A  committee  on  correspondence  with  the 
American  Colonization  Society  reported  against 
the  aims  and  operations  of  the  society  as  ad- 
verse to  the  true  interests  of  the  colored  race  in 
the  United  States.  The  Conference  expressed 
its  satisfaction  at  the  origin  and  success  of  the 
freedmen^s  schools.      A  committee  was  ap- 

Sointed  to  confer  with  a  committee  of  the 
[ethodist  Episcopal  Church  on  a  plan  of 
union  j  and,  in  view  of  the  probability  of  union, 
the  ministers  were  advised  to  study  the  disci- 
pline of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  The 
Zion  Church  has  six  bishops  or  general  super- 
intendents, who  are  electea  for  four  years,  and 
are  ifot  ordained. 

VIII.  The  Methodist  Episcopal  Chtj^ch  in 
Canada. — ^The  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in 
Canada  embraces  three  Conferences — ^the  Ni- 
agara, Ontario,  and  the  Bay  Quirite— with  2 
bishopa,  216  travelling  preachers,  and  58,457 
members. 

IX.  Wesletan  Connection  in  Great  Bbit- 
ATN.— The  Wesley  an  Methodist  Calenda/r  for 
1869  reports  the  following  statistics : 


TmvwUlBK 
Pmohm. 

Totel 
MRDbm. 

I.  BritlBh  Conference: 

Great  Britain 

884 

803 
645 

190 

03.741 

Ireland  and  Irish  MissionB. . . 
Foreign  Mlspions 

JI.  French  Conference 

8,18S 
68,416 
60,444 

17,304 

ni.  Australasian  Conference 

rv.  Canada  Conference 

V.  Conference  of  Bastexn  Britiah 
America. 

Total 

8,061 
8,173 

694,686 
683,668 

Total  In  1867. 

Of  the  members,  650,055  are  "  in  ftiD  con- 
nection," and  44,480  are  "  probationers."  In- 
Qrease  of  members  in  Great  Britain  during  the 
last  year,  5,810;  decrease  in  Ireland,  66;  in- 
crease of  foreign  stations,  680. 
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The  British  Weslejan  Conference  met  in  political  injustice — and  therefore  a  real  grieT. 
Liverpool,  JoljSOth.  The  receipts  of  the  Aox-  ance — and  an  iigury  to  the  canse  of  Christ; 
iliary  Fund  were  reported  at  £15,000.  The  declared  its  approval  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  reso- 
Chapel  Oomnattee  reported  collections  of  over  lation  to  disendow  the  Irish  establishment,  as 
£3,000,  and  a  similar  amount  given  to  the  a  simple  act  of  Justice,  and  urged  upon  the 
Theological  Institute.  During  the  jear,  126  churches  the  thoughtful  consideration  and  nip- 
new  chapels,  with  22,187  sittings,  were  an-  port  of  this  movement,  ''not  onlj  for  itselt 
thorized  to  be  built,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  but  because  its  successful  issue  will  be  the 
£216,515.  Two  hundred  and  siztj  new  build-  presage  of  the  universal  emancipation  of  re- 
ings  were  completed  during  the  year.  The  ligion  from  all  civil  interference,'^  and  expressed 
Hqme  Mission  uommittee  reported  68  mission-  its  decided  opposition  to  the  continuance  of 
aries,  with  11  chaplains  in  tne  army.  Seven-  the  Majnooth  grant  and  i^ftr^t^m  Donum.  The 
teen  chapels  are  being  built  in  connection  with  missionary  receipts  were  £1,052  Si.  2d.  The 
Home  Mission  stations,  to  hold  8,875  persons,  society  has  missionaries  throughout  the  whole 
at  a  cost  of  £34,810.  One  hundred  and  forty-  of  Australasia,  except  South  Australia,  in  Xew 
three  students  have  attended  the  two  theolo-  Zealand,  Jamaica,  East  and  West  Afiica,  and 
gical  schools  at  Richmond  and  Didsbury.    The  China. 

preaching  of  the  students  was  said  to  make  XII.   Thb    Methodist    New    Coxksctiq!: 

them  in  much  request  in  the  places  which  they  (Grea.t  Bbitain). — At   the   last  Conference, 

were  in  the  habit  of  visiting  on  Sundays,  and  held  at  Layton,  June  16,  1868,  there  were  in 

the  whole  retrospect  of  the  year  was  encour-  England  11  districts,  69  circuits,  and  10  mk- 

aging.  sions,  151  preachers  and  24,757  members;  in 

A  remarkable  letter  was  received  from  Dr.  Ireland,  7  circuits  and  stations,  7  missionaries, 

Pusey,  proposing  to  the  Conference  an  alliance  and  656  members ;  and  in  Canada,  87  circoit 

against  the  reforms  which  the  Liberal  party  preachers,   and  7,926  members.     There  has 

endeavored  to  introduce  into  the  ecdesiastictd  been  a  total  increase  of  941  members.    The 

legislation  of  the  United  Kingdom.    The  Con-  total  number  of  chapels  is  650 ;  local  preach- 

ference  agreed  to  take  no  action  on  the  subject  ers,   1,286  ;    schools,  559;    teachers,  ll,So3; 

for  the  present,  but  directed  the  ex-president  scholai's,  72,230.    The  Annual  Conference  de- 

to  acjmowledge  the  receipt  of  the  letter  on  be-  dined  to  reopen  the  question  of  reunion.  It 

half  of  the  Conference,  statmg  that  it  had  been  voted  in  favor  of  **  the  disestablishment  and 

laid  before  it,  but  no  decision  had  been  arrived  dlsendowment  of  the  Episcopal  Church  in  Ire- 

at  on  the  question.  land,  the  withdrawal  of  the  grant  to  Maynooth 

X.  (Bbitish)  PnnnTivB  Methodists. — ^The  College,  and  the  discontinuance  of  the  Be^ium 
minutes  of  the  Forty-ninth  Annual  Conference  Donumy  It  pronounced  against  the  tr&ffic  in 
report  the  following  statistics  :  members,  intoxicating  drinks  on  the  Sabbath,  and  framed 
159,798 — mcrease,  4.848 ;  travelling  preachers,  a  petition  to  Parliament  for  its  total  stoppage 
916— increase,  25 ;   local   preachers,  14,020 —  on  that  day. 

increase,  156 ;   class-leaders,    9,548 — ^increase,  XIII.  The  Bible  CHEi8TiANS.--Thi3  denom- 

219;    connectional  chapels,  8,285 — increase,  ination  reported,  in  1868,  87  circuits  and  41 

117;   rented  chapels,  rooms,  etc.,  8,034--de-  home  missions   in  England,  and  55  ahroaii; 

crease,  48;   Sabbath-schools,  8,058— increase,  with  258  itinerant  preachers,  1,784 local  preach- 

119;    Sabbath    scholars,    247,969;     increase,  ers,   26,827  members,  1,080  on   trial,  43,455 

18,175 ;  Sabbath-school  teachers,  48,642 — in-  scholars,  and  8,718  teachers, 

crease,  2,451 ;    reported  deaths  of  members,  XIV.  Chuboh  Methodists  (pBDnxiTE  Ves- 

2,867---decrease,  51.    At  the  Annual  Confer-  letan  Methodists  op  Ibelaxd).— The  Con- 

ence  held  at  Sunderland,  on  the  8d  of  June,  it  ference  of  this  body  was  held  at  Dublin  on  the 

was  reported  that  premises  had  been  purchased  24th  of  June.     It  is  exclusively  Irish,    h 

and  nearly  paid  for,  for  the  Theological  Insti-  claims  to  be  identical  in  the  character  of  its 

tution  at  Sunderland.    Thirteen  new  chapels  constitution  and  doctrines  with  the  societies 

have  been  built,  valued  at  £3,850.  as  they  were  originally  established  by  the  Rev. 

XI.  United  Methodist  Fbee  Chubohes  of  John  Wesley.  It  dedmes  to  administer  the 
Enolajtd. — ^The  members  of  these  bodies  for  Sacraments,  acknowledging  the  supremacy  of 
1868  were  reported  at  68,241,  bemg  an  increase  the  Established  Church  in  that  matter,  and  ob- 
of  *769  from  the  previous  year.  The  number  serves  the  rule  neither  to  buy,  sell,  nor  drink 
of  chapels  was  1,188 ;  itinerant  preachers,  spirituous  liquors  except  in  cases  of  extreme 
296;  local  preachers,  8,878;  Sunday  scholars,  necessity.  The  Conference  were  persuaded  that 
146,910.  At  the  Annual  Assembly  of  this  a  wide  and  effectual  door  of  usefubess  has 
body,  held  on  the  29th  of  June,  a  resolution  opened  to  them.  Contributions  in  the  churches 
was  unanimously  passed  that  the  Assembly  to  the  Superannuation  Fund,  £535  7<.  Id,;  to 
declared  its  most  unqualified  disapprobation  of  the  Chapel  Fund,  £40  4«.  4<i.  The  members 
any  scheme  of  general  endowment,  however  in  this  Church  have  been  decreasing  within  a 
modified  its  form,  or  by  whatever  party  m  the  few  years  past.  In  1846  they  had  risen  to 
state  it  may  be  proposed ;  that  it  regarded  the  15,414,  but  had  faUen  off  in  1859  to  9,805,  tm 
endowment  and  establishment  (by  the  state)  in  1868  to  9,820.  The  decrease  is  principali.^ 
of  a  sect,  whatever  its  creed  and  polity,  as  a  owing  to  emigration. 
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MEXICO.  The  Bepnblio  of  Mexico  contains 
less  than  half  the  territory  comprised  in  the 
old  Spanish  province  of  New  Spain.  The  area 
of  the  Spanish  vicerojalty,  according  to  the 
best  estimates,  was  1,690,317  square  miles,  but 
the  successful  attempt  of  Texas,  in  1836,  to 
achieve  her  independence,  reduced  it  257,504 
square  miles ;  the  treaty  of  Guadalupe  Hidal- 
go, at  the  termination  of  the  war  with  the 
United  States,  took  off  about  650,000  souare 
miles  more ;  and  the  Mesilla  or  Gadsden  TVea- 
tj,  which  finally  settled  the  boundary,  left 
Mexico  a  territorial  extent  of  766,482  square 
miles.  The  entire  northern  frontier  at  present 
is  1,792  miles  lone,  running  between  Mexico  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  State  of  California,  Ter- 
ritories of  Arizona  and  New  Mexico,  and  the 
State  of  Texas,  on  the  other.  The  greatest 
length  of  the  country  on  one  direct  line  is 
2,000  miles,  the  greatest  width  1,100.  The 
width  of  the  isthmus  of  Tehuantepec  is  re- 
dnoedto  130  miles,  and  the  southern  frontier,  on 
the  borders  of  Balize  and  Central  America, 
measures  582  miles.  The  entire  coast-line  on 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the  Caribbean  Sea 
biu  an  extent  of  1,600  mil^  that  on  the  Pa- 
cific Ocean  and  Gulf  of  California  is  not  less 
than  4,200  miles. 

The  Constitution  adopted  in  1657  divides  the 
country  into  28  States,  one  Federal  District, 
and  one  Territory.  The  Territory  comprises 
the  peninsula  of  Lower  California,  whicn  has 
an  extent  of  58,620  square  miles,  with  only 
9,000  inhabitants.  Its  capital  is  the  little  town 
of  La  Paz,  which  contains  about  1,000  people. 
The  Federal  District  comprises  87  square  mdes 
of  territory,  over  which  the  Government  has 
exclasi?e  authority,  lying  within  and  about  the 
city  of  Mexico.  The  States  are  the  following, 
arranged  in  their  order,  proceeding  from  the 
northern  frontier: 


STATES. 


SoDora 

ChihiuUiia..  ',', 

^n^ 

NaevoLeon 

™»ollpa8 

§wLal»PotOBl. 
ZiettecM 

Ontnaznatou'  *  *  * ' 

JJckotcan.  !!.*!." 

S^creUro. 

veraCnu 

HexJco 

3?»«aia. ...;:;•; 

PuebU. ;  : 

2*»«*  •.."..'!" 

TehwuDtepec...!'. 

^PM 

xocatni 


Am, 


88,866 
80,101 

snjm 

88,666 
46,8(y7 
16,088 
»,814 
S7,1M 
W,888 

S,M7 
4B,M6 
14,066 

9,918 

lysao 

38,493 
18,881 
1,918 
8^1 
80,936 
98,64S 
19,S» 
18,061 
18,809 
«7|968 


FMHiUtoii, 
18H. 


147,188 

160,000 

flrr,890 


GiVlt>l- 


UrM 

CblhuaboA. 
Saltfflo 


160,000  CulUcan. 


160,619  Dnnngo 

146,779  MoDteray 

108,614  CindadVlctorta.. 
800,860  San  Lois  Potod. . 
808,141  .Zacatecas 

88,848  AgnMcallentefl. . . 

804,068 1  Gnadalazara 

9S9,481,OiuuHunuto 168,896 

61,843,  ColhnA 81,774 

491,679  MoreUii. '86,000 


Fop.  of 
C*Vl. 


7,000 
18,000 
19,388 
10,000 
18,449 
15,000 

6,164 
88,681 
16,497 
80,000 
68,000 


180,000]qneretaro 
8883^  vera  Craa 
l,01S,664,Tolnca.... 

80,171 1  TlaacalA.. 
666,0»iPnebla 

870,000 

600,000 

88,895 


TIztla. 

Oazaca 

MinaUdAn 

101,914  Cladad  Beal 

70,088  San  Jaan  BantUta 
680,896iMerida 


47,670 
9,647 

18,000 
8,468 

76,000 
6,600 

96,000 

600 

8,000 

8,600 

38,678 


In  the  aboTe  enumeration,  exhibiting  the 
States  as  they  now  are,  it  will  be  observed 
that  they  are  twenty-five  in  number.     This 


arises  from  the  division  of  the  original  State 
of  Nuevo  Leon  y  Coahuila  into  its  two  con- 
stituent parts,  and  the  formation  of  Tehuante- 
pec from  portions  of  the  neighboring  States. 
The  total  population  of  the  Republic  is  about 
8,400,000.  There  has  never  been  an  accurate 
census  made,  and  the  above  figures  are  based 
on  careful  estimates.  The  surface  of  Mexico 
is  extremely  varied,  and  to  this  circumstance, 
together  with  its  great  extent  from  north  to 
south,  is  owing  the  remarkable  diversity  of 
climate  and  vegetation.  The  great  CordiUera 
enters  Mexico  from  the  south,  and  presently 
divides  into  two  branches,  which  follow  the 
general  direction  of  the  coast  on  either  side. 
The  eastern  branch  gradually  subsides  until  it 
flnaUy  sinks  to  the  general  level,  and  spreads 
out  upon  the  broad  plains  of  Texas ;  but  the 
western  ridge,  running  parallel  with  the  Pi^ifio 
shore,  continues  in  the  great  chain  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains  in  the  United  States.  The 
vast  extent  of  territory  lying  between  these 
two  Cordilleras  consists  of  a  lofty  table-land 
with  an  elevation  of  6,000  to  8,000  feet,  gen- 
erally called  the  plateau  of  Anahuac.  This 
comprises  more  than  one-half  of  the  whole 
country.  Over  this  vast  surface  are  scattered 
some  very  high  mountain-peaks,  with  here  and 
there  a  continuous  ridge  of  considerable  length. 
The  most  remarkable  portion  of  this  lofty 
region  is  the  plain  of  Tenochtitlan,  in  which 
the  capital  of  the  country  is  situated.  It  has 
an  ovid  form,  55  miles  long  by  87  broad,  and  is 
surrounded  by  ridges  of  basaltic  rock.  Tower- 
ing aloft  on  the  southeast  of  this  plain  are  the 
great  volcanoes  of  Popocatepetl,  17,716  feet 
high ;  Iztaccihuatl,'  15,700  feet ;  Cittalapetl,  or 
Orizaba,  17,880  feet;  and  iN'anhcampapetl,  or 
Cope  de  Perote,  18,416  feet  above  the  sea- 
level.  Within  the  plain  of  Tenochtitlan  nearly 
one-tenth  of  the  surface  is  occupied  by  small 
lakes.  Hie  largest  of  these  is  Tezcuco,  which 
covers  an  area  of  70  square  miles.  They  are 
situated  at  difierent  levels,  are  fed  by  several 
small  streams,  but  have  no  natural  outlet. 
Owing  to  this  latter  circumstance,  destructive 
inundations  were  quite  common  until  1789, 
when  the  immense  undertaking  of  cutting  a 
canal  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  was  completed. 
This  is  cut  through  the  rock,  150  feet  deep  and 
800  feet  wide,  for  a  distance  of  twelve  miles, 
and  cost  the  sum  of  £1,292,000.  Besides  the 
volcanoes  mentioned  as  overlooking  the  plain 
of  Tenochtitlan,  there  are  several  others  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  table-land,  some  of  which 
are  in  a  state  of  activity.  Earthquakes  are 
frequent,  but  are  not  usually  of  a  violent  char- 
acter. 

The. rivers  of  Mexico,  compared  with  the 
extent  of  territory,  are  few  and  insignificant, 
and  the  country  suffers  from  lack  of  water. 
Lakes  of  moderate  size  are,  however,  quite 
numerous,  and  much  might  be  done  in  the  way 
of  artificial  irrigation.  The  largest  of  the 
Mexican  rivers  is  the  Rio  Grande  del  Norte,  or 
Great  River  of  the  North,  which  forms  the 
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boondarj  on  the  northeast  and  has  a  coarse  same  as  that  of  Borne.    The  climate  of  tbe 

of  more  than  1,800  miles.    The  Bio  de  San-  plateau  is,  on  the  whole,  favorable  to  liomc 

tiago  rises  in  the  centre  of  the  conntrj,  near  life.    At  a  higher  level  than  eight  tbonaaiil 

the  capital,  and  makes  its  waj  through  the  feet,  the  climate  becomes  mde  and  disagree 

mountains  to  the  Pacific  Ocean.     The  other  able.    The  snow-line  is  reached  at  about  ^^ 

rivers  of  importance  are  the  Tula,  Tampico,  teen  thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the  mi 
and  Tobasco,  flowing  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,        Below  the  28th  parallel  of  latitude  ihat 

and  the  Balsas  or  Zacatnla,  and  the  Topez,  on  are  only  two  seasons  in  Mexico,  the  rainy  se^ 

the  western  slope.     The  largest  lake  in  the  son,  from  June  or  Julj  to  September  or  Oct<.>- 

country  is  the  Gnapala,  in  Jalisco,  which  cov-  her,  and  the  dry  season,  filling  up  the  interral 

ers  an  area  of  1,800  square  miles.    The  Pos-  In  the  most  northerly  States  an  abondimce  {.i 

cuara,  Mextitlan,  Cayman,   and   Parras,  are  snow  falls  in  the  months  of  January  and  FeV 

other  considerable  bodies  of  water.  ruary. 

A  peculiarity  of  the  geological  formation  of        The  vegetation  of  Mexico  exhibits  quite  a? 

the  mountains  of  Mexico  is,  that  granite  very  great  a  variety  as  its  climate.    ^*  Indeed,*'  sar, 

rarely  comes  to  the  surface,  but  is  covered  Humboldt,  ^^  there  is  scarcely  a  plant  in  tk 

over  with  porphyry,  basalt,  and  other  igneous  rest  of  the  world  which  is  not  susceptible  of 

rocks.    The  central  plateau  is  for  the  most  cultivation  in  one  or  other  part  of  Mexico.'^ 

part  a   mass  of  porphyry  containing   large  The  soil  has  extraordinary  fertility,  and  impr 

deposits  of  gold  and  silver.     Bich  veins  of  tion  is  almost  the  only  process  reqiniedt') 

silver  are  also  found  in  sienitd  and  clay  slate,  bring  forth  its  latent  wealth  in  a  luxuriant  T^ 

Quartz  is  rarely  met  with  in  the  porphyritic  getation.    The  plants  especially  adapted  to  th 

rocks,  but  hornblend  is  the  predominating  hot  regions  are  indigo,  sugar,  cotton,  banaius 

element.  cassava,  maguey,  etc.    ThefEuinaceouspartof 

In  respect  to  climate,  it  is  common  to  divide  cassava  yields  an  excellent  material  for  bread. 

the  country  horizontally,  so  to  speak,  into  the  Maguey  is  a  plant  pecnliar  to  Mexico,  andrer? 

hot  regions,  tierras  calientea ;  temperate  re-  highly  prizea  by  the  people.     It  is  a  ]tf?^i 

gions,  tierras  UmplacUu;  and  cold  regions,  tier-  fieshy  plant,  which  sometimes  attiuns  a  height 

ras  frias.    The  hot  regions  include  the  low-  of  twenty  or  thirty  feet,  and  has  leaves  from 

lands  of  the  coast  wherever  the  surface  is  ^yq  to  eight  feet  long.    It  does  not  flower  of- 

lower  than  two  thousand  feet  above  the  sea-  tener  than  once  in  about  ten  years,  but  vb^ 

leveL    These,  on  the  eastern  coast,  include  the  the  fiowering  period  approaches  it  produces 

greater  part  of  the  States  of  Tamaulipas,  Vera  an  extraordinary  amount  of  sap,  w])ich  is  se- 

Oruz,  Tabasco,  and  Yucatan,  and  the  northern  cured  by  cutting  off  the  top  of  the  plant,  jll^1 

parts  of  Tehuantepec.    On  the  western  coast  before  the  flowering  stem  snoots  up,  tuid  mak- 

the  tierraa  ealientes  are  confined  to  detached  ing  a  hollow  cavity  therein.    From  this  six  or 

localities  and  narrow  strips  of  sea-coast.    The  eight  quarts  of  liquor  may  be  drawn  off  daily 

mean  temperature  in  this  region  is  abont  77^  for  four  or  ^ve  months.   After  a  slight  fermea- 

Fahrenheit.     On  the  eastern   shore  violent  tation  this  produces  a  drink  somewhat  resem- 

storms  prevail  throughout  the  winter,  and  in  bling  cider,  which  is  in  common  use  as  a  ber- 

snmmer  it  is  excessively  unhealthy.    The  same  erage  among  all  classes  of  people.    A  sort  of 

may  be  said  of  certain  localities  on  the  Pacific  brandy  called  ptUque  is  obtained  irom  this 

shore.    This  is  a  great  disadvantage  to  the  by  distillation. 

country  in  a  commercial  point  of  view,  for  In  the  temperate  regions,  maize  and  Enro- 
during  the  season  when  it  is  healthy  on  shore  pean  fruits  and  vegetables  grow  in  abundance, 
it  is  exceedingly  dangerous  navigating  the  ad-  These  are  also  common  on  the  table-lands^  ^ 
Jacent  seas ;  and  when  the  winds  and  waters  pecially  the  more  hardyof  the  grains  and  fruity 
of  the  Gulf  are  favorable  to  ships  and  merchan-  Among  the  productions  of  the  country,  not  al- 
dise,  the  foreigner  is  almost  certain  to  be  car-  ready  mentioned,  are  tobacco,  vanilla,  yams, 
ried  away  by  the  yellow  fever  if  he  steps  on  coffee,  olives,  grapes,  etc.,  which  are  not  con- 
shore,  fined  to  any  particular  locality,  but  thrive  be^ 

The  temperate  regions  are  for  the  most  part  in  the  lower  reg^cms.    There  are  some  forests 

on  the  slopes  of  mountains  between  the  lower  among  the  mountains  of  Mexico,  producing  the 

plains  and  the  elevated  table-lands.  They  have  oak,  pine,  and  other  usefiol  trees, 
a  fine,  healthy  dimate,  and  great  beauty  and       Little  is  known  of  the  animals  which  are 

richness  of  vegetation,  but  are  in  general  some-  native  here,  but  at  present  there  are  few  fero- 

what  subject  to  fogs  and  mists.    Within  this  cious  wild  beasts  to  be  found.    Buffaloes  oome 

region  are  the  cities  of  Jalapa,  on  the  east,  and  Ifrom  the  plains  of  the  Arkansas  and  Bed  I^^* 

Ohilpandngo,  on  the  Pacific  slope.    The  mean  ers  in  winter  in  quest  of  pasturage.   Tb^  ^^ 

temperature  of  the  year  is  about  68^  Fahr.  mestic  animals  were  introiinced  by  the  Span- 

The  cold  regions  include  all  the  elevated  ta-  iards,  and  since  that  time  have  greatly  maiti- 

ble-lands  five  thousand  feet  above  the  sea,  plied  and  roam  wild  over  the  uninhabited  dis- 

and  upward.     The  mean  temperature  of  the  tricts.    The  wool  produced  is  of  an  inferior 

great  plateau  is  about  62**,  and  it  rarely  rises  quality.    In  the  low  country  about  the  pemn- 

above  75°  or  sinks  below  55^.    The  mean  tem-  aula  of  Yucatan  there  is  a  great  abundance  oi 

perature  of  the  city  of  Mexico  is  about  the  bees,  and  mosquitoes  and  tormenting  flics  are 
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everywhere  too  pleutifiil  for  human  comfort.  A  sorry  jade  of  a  horse  is  generally  seen  feed- 

[lumming-birds  of  many  species  flit  among  the  ing  near  each  hnt,  and  a  scanty  garden  of 

nxuriant  herbage  of  the  plains.  maize  and  bananas  fdmishes  the  family  supplies. 

The  present  population  of  Mexico,  some-  Here  the  Indian  lolls  in  the  sunshine  and 

w^here  between  eight  and  nine  millions  in  num-  sleeps,  or  drinks  pulque  and  sings  to  his  man- 

ber,  jnay  be  conveniently  divided  into  four  dolin  the  hymns  of  Nuestra  Se&ora  de  Guada- 

classes:    1.  The  pure    Spaniards,  who  num-  lune. 

ber  at  th'e  present  timjs  not  more  than  24,000,  Mexico  is  a  lazy  country,  but  the  leading 
and  are  politically  the  most  degraded  class,  pursuit  of  the  people  is  cultivating  the  soil,  or 
These  arei  called,  in  the  country,  Chapetones.  rather  obtaining  crops  from  the  land  with  very 
In  the  palmy  days  of  the  Spanish  domination  little  genuine  cultivation.    Bananas  are  raised 
they  never  numbered  more  tnan  80,000.  2.  The  in  immense  quantities,  and  form  an  important 
Creoles,  or  native  whites  of  European  descent,  article  of  food,  especially  among  the  poor  sort 
They  are  about  1,500,000  in  number,  and  form  of  people.     The  banana  is   propagated   by 
the  wealthiest  and  most  influential  portion  cuttmgs,  and  a  very  slight  degree  of  labor  suf- 
of  the  people  in  social  life.     8.  The  Indi-  flees  to  obtain  vast  crops.    According  to  the 
an 9  or  native  Mexicans,  who  constitute  the  statement  of  Humboldt,  one  acre  of  land  plant- 
great  mass  of  the  laboring  population,  espe-  ed  with  bananas  will  produce  enough  for  the 
cialW  in  the  rural  districts.    There  are  proba^  sustenance  of  fifty  persons,  while  the  same  ex- 
blv  about    4,000,000    of  this    class.    4.  The  tent  sown  with  wheat  would  not  afford  sub- 
mixed  races,  mulattoes,  mestizoes,  zamboes,  sistlsnce  for  two  individuals.    The  only  labor 
quadroons,  etc.     Persons  of  all  colors,  pure  required  is  a  little  digging  of  the  earth  about 
and  mixed,  are  admitted  on  a  footing  of  e<^ual-  the  roots  of  the  plants  twice  a  year,  and  the 
itv  to  all  political  rights.    The  whites  chiefly  harvesting  of  the  fruit.    Beside  a  little  patch 
inhabit  the  table-lands,  and  the  mulattoes  and  of  cultivated  ground,  oftentimes  a  cabin  may 
me^^tizoes  dwell  in  the  lowlands.  be  seen,  swarming  with  children,  while  the  par- 
The  aboriginal  inhabitants,  or  Indians,  of  ents  take  no  thought  of  the  morrow,  but  put 
Mexico,  comprise  many  distinct  tribes,  among  the  most  implicit  faith  in  the  bananas.    Next 
which  twenty  different  languages  are  spoken,  to  these,  the  most  important  crop  is  manioca, 
Orammars  and  dictionaries  of  fourteen  of  these  or  cassava,  a  plant  somewhat  resembling  the 
languages  have  been  published.    These  Mexi-  potato,  the  farina  of  which  is  used  in  making  a 
cans  constitute  two  quite  distinct  classes  of  very  nutritious  article  of*  bread.    In  the  more 
people,  the  Mansos,  who  mix  with  the  other  elevated  regions  the  staple  article  of  food  is 
portions  of  the  population  on  more  or  less  am-  maize,  which  flourishes  here  in  great  vigor, 
icahle  terms,  have  fixed  abodes  and  regular  and  in  favorable  seasons  yields  an  abundant 
occnpation,  and  have  in  a  measure  adopted  the  crop.    It  is  no  rare  occurrence,  however,  for 
habits  and  customs  of  civilized  life ;  and  the  a  year  of  drought  to  produce  a  severe  famine, 
Braves,  wh#  are  wild,  hunters  and  warriors,  and  in  all  such  cases  tne  general  improvidence 
hke  most  of  the  other  North  American  Indi-  of  the  people  causes  the  most  wide-spread  suf- 
an^  keeping  aloof  from  all  intercourse  with  fering.     Systematic  means  of  irrigating  the 
the  white  inhabitants.    The  Bravos  are  found  soil  would  effectually  guard  against  these  ter- 
ehieflj  in  the  States  on  the  Gila  and  upper  rible  visitations  of  famine,  but  no  system  or 
Hio  Grande.    Some  of  them  are  constantly  in  order  is  observed,  and  no  enterprise  displayed 
a  state  of  warfare,  and  they  form  several  bold  in  cultivating  the  land.    The  vine  and  olive 
and  mdependent  tribes.    One  tribe,  the  Mayas,  might  be  made  to  flourish  where  now  the  fields 
uihahit  the  region  about  the  isthmus  of  Te-  appear  barren.    The  only  process  required  is 
^antepec  and  the  borders  of  Central  America,  irrigation. 

The  Mansos  have  adopted  the  Roman  Catholic  K o  counti^  in  the  world  is  richer  in  mineral 

religion  to  a  great  extent  and  take  a  delight  resources  than  Mexico,  but  little  is  done  at  the 

pi  the  ceremonies  of  that  Church.    They  are  present  time  toward  utilizing  this  means  of 

ui  general  quite  superstitious,  and  very  sub-  national  wealth.    Before  the  war  of  indepen- 

inissive  to  the  autnority  of  those  who  are  dence,  according  to  Humboldt,  there  were  in 

placed  over  them  in  any  capacity.    They  are  New  Spain  over  three  thousand  mines,  produ- 

scattered  over  the  country  as  farm-laborers  and  cing  $21,000,000  in  silver  and  $2,000,000  in 

artisans,  and  in  a  few  cases  have  acquired  prop-  gold  every  year,  but  many  of  the  old  mines 

erty  and  a  position  of  comparative  respecta-  have  been  abandoned,  and  the  rest  have  greatly 

bility;  but  for  the  most  part  they  are  indo-  declined  since  that  time  in  productiveness.    It 

i«nt  and  ignorant,  and  take  no  interest  in  any  is  not  in  the  least  probable  that  the  supply  of 

of  the  higher  affairs  of  life.  valuable  metals  is  exhausted,  but  the  methods 

The  natives  of  Mexico  dwell  mostly  in  huts  of  working  the  mines  are  the  most  crude  and 

pn'ight  trellis- work,  and  live  in  the  most  prim-  awkward  imaginable,  and  little  enterprise  is 

Jtive  style.    Their  dress  consists  of  a  pair  of  shown  in  the  management  of  this  great  inter- 

^fawers  or  a  petticoat,  and  a  single  outer  gar-  est.    The  machinery  and  processes  employed 

jnent,  called  a  serape,  which  serves  for  a  cloaJc  are  the  same  which  were  in  use  a  century  ago, 

,7  ^^J  and  a  coverlet  by  night,  under  which  and  there  is  little  doubt  that  modem  improve- 

^y  deep  on  a  rough  mat  or  the  bare  ground,  ments  applied  to  those  old  and  apparently  ex- 
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hansted  mines  woald  develop  new  masses  of  disadvantages.  For  a  considerable  portka  <?f 
treasure  now  lying  neglected.  There  is  a  school  the  year  her  coasts  are  inaccessible,  on  nccomzi 
of  mines  in  the  country,  but,  thongh  in  posses-  of  the  violent  storms  which  prevail,  there  ^r 
sion  of  a  building,  which  alone  cost  £120,000,  very  few  good  harbors  when  the  coa^  :^ 
it  is  not  provided  with  means  of  affording  the  reached,  and  on  shore  it  is  exceedingij  up- 
most ru^mentary  instruction.  It  has  a  vast  healthy  along  nearly  the  entire  seabHOiarL 
chemical  laboratory,  wholly  unprovided  with  Moreover,  the  ascent  from  the  coasts  to  the  ck- 
the  apparatus  which  alone  could  give  it  any  vated  lands  of  the  interior  is  so  abropt  thaK  d:? 
value.  In  fact,  those  actually  engaged  in  min-  construction  of  roads  is  difficult,  and  all  tr^sf- 
ing  pursuits  belong  for  the  most  part  to  the  na-  portation  is  expensive. 

tive  tribes,  and  are  totally  ignorant  of  mining  Under  the  Spanish  rkgims  a  rigoroiis  pru^u- 

as  a  science,  as  weU  as  of  every  other  worthy  bition  system  was  kept  up,  and  all  Eoropeaa 

object  of  hnman  knowledge.    They  move  about  imports  were  brought  from  Cadiz  by  vessel 

from  place  to  place,  with  their  families,  and  are  chartered  by  the  Government.    In  1788,  buv- 

invariably  paid  for  their  labor  by  a  share  in  the  ever,  this  system  was  relaxed,  and  private  cs{h> 

proceeds.    There  have  been  mines  of  iron  and  talists  were  allowed  to  tiike  part  in  the  eor^- 

tin,  but  they  are  now  whoUy  neglected,  and  merce  of  the  country.    At  this  time  the  anniziu 

those  of  silver  are  of  the  greatest  importance,  exports  amounted  to  about  $19,000,000.    Aiter 

They  still  produce  more  in  amount  than  all  the  the  revolution  the  ports  were  opened  to  ^t 

Hilver-mines  of  Europe.                               .  traffic  of  the  world,  and  the  Spanish  merchsa!5 

Manufactures  in  Mexico  are  in  a  low  state,  for  the  most  part  retir^  to  Cuba  or  their  ca- 

like  every  other  branch  of  industry.    It  was  tive  country,  before  the  enterprise  of  British 

the  policy  of  Spain  to  make  her  colonies,  as  far  and  American  capitalists.     The  two  leaiiixu: 

as  possible,  dependent  on  herself  for  all  supplies  ports  at  thepresent  time  are  Yera  Cruz  an  J 

of  manufactured  articles,  while  she  proceeded  Tampico.    llie  imports  at  Vera  Oraz  in  IS^^.i 

to  drain  off  the  natural  resources  of  the  coun-  amounted  in  value  to  £2,639,680;  the  exports 

try.    With  this  view,  the  raising  of  silkworms,  for  the  same  year  were  £1,876,720.     The  value 

and  the  cultivation  of  flax,  and  the  vine  and  of  imports  at  the  port  of  Tampico  in  1863  was 

olive,  were  strictly  prohibited ;  and  yet,  since  £559,692 ;  the  exports  were  valued  at  £SS*S,- 

the  revolution,  there  has  been  still  less  done  in  829.    The  ports  which  are  of  less  importance 

the  manufacture  of  w;oven  fabrics  than  before,  are  Matamoros,    Coatzacoalcos,  and  Tabasr^.^ 

Coarse  woollen  and' cotton  goods  were  pro-  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico ;  and  Guayamas,  Ma- 

duced  in  former  times,  but  scarcely  any  are  zatlan,  San  Bias,  Manzanillo,  Acapuico,  and  Ls 

made  now.  Paz,  on  the  Pacific.    The  annual  imports  at  the 

^^  One  might  have  supposed,''  says  M.  Oheva-  present  time  are  probably  about  $25,000, 0<v) 

lier,  "  that  when  the  ports  were  thrown  open  in  value,  and  the  exports  not  far  from  the 

to   the  commerce  of   Europe,  manufactories  same  amount 

would  soon  have  been  established  in  a  country  Education  under  the  old  SpanisIR  adminlstr^- 
where  manual  labor  is  cheap,  where  the  work-  tion  was  placed  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the 
men  are  submissive  and  skilftd  at  imitation,  clergy  of  the  Catholic  Church,  and  no  other 
where  the  soil  produces  the  raw  cotton,  where  means  of  instruction  has  been  furnished  by 
the  Spaniards  nad  multiplied  their  flocks  of  the  Government  since.  The  old  Government 
sheep  to  a  great  extent,  and  where  the  rearing  made  some  efforts  to  encourage  the  study  of 
of  the  silkworm  might  be  carried  on  with  aston-  botany,  chemistry,  and  mineralogy ;  but  the 
ishing  facility.  The  native  Mexicans  are,  how-  unsettled  state  of  the  country  since,  together 
ever,  destitute  of  all  spirit  of  enterprise,  and  with  the  unenterprising  character  of  the  peo- 
strangers  seldom  attempt  any  permanent  es-  pie,  has  prevented  any  considerable  progress 
tablishment.  A  more  than  ordinary  display  of  in  science  or  the  arts.  There  was  once  & 
industry  would  excite  the  jealousy  of  the  na-  school  of  fine  arts  in  the  country,  but  no  trace 
tives ;  for  nothing  exasperates  a  Mexican  more  of  it  is  to  be  found  at  the  present  time.  There 
than  to  see  Europeans  and  North  Americans  is  an  institution  called  a  Museum,  but  it  con- 
growing  rich  before  his  face."  tains  little  of  interest,  except  the  portraits  of 

The  articles  actually  produced  by  the  Mexi-  the  Spanish  viceroys  from  the  days  of  Cortez, 
cans  are  those  of  common  use,  and  are  of  a  and  a  few  Aztec  manuscripts.  There  are  d<.> 
very  indifferent  quality.  Leather,  hats,  glass,  seminaries  of  superior  education,  and  nothim: 
and  earthen  ware,  and  some  utensils  of  iron  deserving  the  name  of  a  school  of  law  or  medi- 
and  copper,  are  the  principal  objects  of  manu-  cine.  Education  is  on  the  whole  more  poorly 
facture.  Cigars  are  made  to  a  large  extent,  provided  for  thus  far  under  the  republic  than 
and  coarse  paper  is  produced.  All  tools  aud  it  was  under  the  selfish  policy  of  Spain.  This 
machinery  in  use  are  old  and  clumsy,  and  the  is  owing  in  a  great  measure  to  the  constant  un- 
people obstinately  refuse  to  adopt  the  inven-  settled  state  of  the  country^ the  Government 
tions  of  more  enterprising  nations.  having  in  fact  hardly  as  yet  passed  its  infancy. 

For  commerce,  Mexico  has  an  admirable  sit-  The  original  settlers  introdneed  the  Catholic 

nation,  but  aside  from  the  fact  that  energy  as  religion,  which  has  ever  since  been  the  ordi- 

well  as  capital  has  to  be  supplied  by  foreign  nary  form  of  worship  of  the  people.    It  has  no 

merchants,  the  country  suffers  from  several  very  strong  hold  on  the  sentiments  of  the  whitia 
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population,  and  the  most  sabmissive  votaries  of  a  disturbance,  and  the  Federal  Goyemment  was 
the  Clmrch  are  the  converted  Indians.  There  called  upon  to  uphold  the  regularly  constituted 
is  an  archbishop  at  the  capital,  and  nine  bish-  authorities  against  the  military  pretensions  of 
ops  in  different  parts  of  tht  country.  There  General  Martinez.  General  Oorona  was  sent 
are  10  cathedrals,  156  convents,  and  one  colle-  from  the  capital  to  examine  into  the  state  of 
giate  church.  The  annual  income  of  the  eccle-  affairs  in  Sinaloa,  and  made  a  report  very  ad- 
8iastic3  is  valued  at  about  $12,000,000.  verse  to  the  claims  of  the  revolutionary  lead- 
The  past  year  has  been  a  period  of  continued  ers,  in  which  he  charged  Martinez,  General 
insurrections  in  Mexico ;  and,  where  the  civil  Jesus.Toledo,  Lawyer  Paz,  Colonels  Granados 
government  has  remained  uninterrupted,  the  and  Palacio,  the  principal  officers  of  the  rebel- 
laws  have  been  enforced  with  little  effect  for  lions  forces,  with  evil  designs  against  the  tran- 
the  protection  of  life  and  property.  The  out-  quillity  of  the  Republic,  and  accused  them  of 
break  which  occurred  in  Yucatan  at  the  close  using  the  public  funds  to  aid  in  carrying  on  the 
of  the  year  1867  was  speedily  suppressed  by  civil  distuibances  which  their  ambition  and 
the  vigorous  measures  ofthe  Government  under  recklessness  had  set  on  foot.  On  the  29th  of 
the  congressional  plan  mentioned  in  the  last  January  Martinez  sent  a  communication  to  the 
volume  of  this  Cyclopedia.  Porfirio  Diaz  re-  President  of  the  Republic,  protesting  against 
mained  in  Vera  Cruz  to  reorganize  the  local  the  course  of  Corona,  and  defending  his  own 
government  and  to  prevent  any  uprising  in  conduct  in  interfering  with  the  result  of  the 
that  vicinity,  and  General  Altorr^  was  sent  at  election  in  favor  of  what  he  declared  to  be  the 
the  head  ofthe  expedition  to  Yucatan  to  crush  wishes  ofthe  people. 

the  rebellion.     General  Escobedo,  on  first  hear-        A  reply  was  issued  from  the  office  of  the 

ing  of  the  ontbrec^  of  hostilities,  threw  1,000  Mexican  Secretary  of  State  in  the  form  of  offi- 

men  into  Tampico,  and  the  q^ighboring  States  cial  instructions  to  Martinez  as  an  officer  of  the 

of  Campeche  and  Tobasco  furnished  a  consid-  Republic,  severely  rebuking  his  assumption  of 

crable  force  of  militia  to  aid  the  Government  authority  in  the  name  of  the  people  ^^  against 

troops.    A  decisive  battle  was  fought  on  the  the  authorities  which  the  people  themselves 

2d  of  February  at  Merida,  between  the  Fed-  have  just  established."    The  "  instructions " 

eral  forces  under  Altorr6  and  the  revolution-  continue  in  the  following  terms : 
ists,  xmder  their  leader  Villefana.    The  rebels       «     ,    . ,   .  *  ^   « 

were  utteriy  routed,  Villefana  was  killed,  and       The  legislative  I5>^«"  «>5*^f  St^Mtehave 

«  io*»»  ««.J^«^.  ^^  i^«^«.^^  4.«Y.»«      Tud  -«  pendthe  exercise  oftheirranctioM  before  the  Violence 

a  large  number  of  prisoners  taken.    This  en-  ^f  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^  oonstitutional  Governor  has  asked 

gageraent  put  an  end  to  revolutionary  move-  the  protection  ofthe  General  Government,  whose  duty 

ments  in  Yucatan.  it  is  to  give  it.    The  Government  feels  very  sensibly, 

A  plot  to  assassinate  President  Juarez,  in  as  must  afl  ffooddtixens,  the  necessity  of  seeing  this 

theltarbide  Theatre,  w«  discovere*  and  frns-  ITp^J  Sf  ^  ^ZJSTir^orb^l 

trated  in  the  early  part  of  the  year  by  the  in-  chief  of  a  force  of  the  Government  ol  the  Umon, 

terception  of  a  letter  passing  from  the  conspir-  ought  to  have  observed  the  most  strict  impartialitv 

ators  to  one  of  the  officers  of  a  body  of  soldiers  during  the  election  of  the  State,  and,  once  verifled, 

which  was  in  their  service.    The  plot  was  con-  *?  «|r5  '^^  ^5®  ^  ^H°^  ?>fif^*  At.°*^""*K  ^ i*^? 

ilnn**^  v«  n^i^«.«i  AA^VA  —1,^  i.«X  v«««  ««  4«,  electcd  authorities.    In  place  of  this,  yon  have  lent 
dacted  by  Colonel  Adahd,  who  had  been  an  im-  ^^^^^  cooperation  for  the  purpose  of  obstructing 

penalist  officer  under  Maximihan,  and  the  ob-  the  laws  and  subverting  the  authorities ;  you,  believ- 

ject  was  to  seize  the  citadel,  secure  the  persons  ing  it  useful,  for  that  olgect,  to  appear  as  separated 

of  the  leadinc  upholders  of  Juarez's  govern-  from  the  command  of  the  force,  have  swd  that  you 

inent,  «id  pr^lafm  Carlotta  En^press  of  Mex-  '^^^iS^SJI'JhSjllS^vrd^ryo- mS^^^ 

^^      ,    ,  ,  ,  ,.  tions.    For  the  same  the  President  of  the  Kepublio 

l^evolutionary  movements  and  lawless  dis-  has  seen  fit,  in  reply,  to  inform  you  that  by  no  means* 

turbances  continued  in  various  parts  of  the  canherecogniaeyouin  the  character  which  you  have 

country,  but  the  most  formidable  outbreak  of  "T**^*°2i®?"?^''*!?^'*^^,iiE^7£?l'!?t^^ 
fiiA -..^IL  V  XV  X  •  CI*  1  •  xv  of  Sinaloa,  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  he  con  but  give 
the  year  was  perhaps  that  m  Smdoa  m  the  ^1°'^^  that  at  <«ice  you  deliver  up  the  oonrnTand 
months  of  February  and  March.  An  election  of  the  forces  to  the  mifitiuy  commander  of  the  port 
for  Governor  occurred  in  that  State  in  the  month  of  Mazatlan,  named  by  the  Minister  of  War,  and  or- 
of  December,  which  was  attended  with  some  der  that  you  no  longer  exercise  any  political  author- 
disorder  and  much  aUeged  fraudulent  voting.  i*y»  '\i^!l^l}^^S^^^^n^^'''''''^''^  ™*^  '^" 

T7-^t .       ,.      jixLx'j.  j'jT  sume  the  exercise  of  his  iimciions. 

JLach  party  claimed  that  its  own  candidate       in  ease  you  are  disposed  to  obey  these  instructions, 

J'ould  have  been  duly  elected  if  a  fair  vote  had  the  President  also  orders  that  you  present  yourself  to 

oeen  taken,  but  the  election  as  conducted  re-  the  Government  in  this  city,  and  that  the  other  chiefs 

suited  in  the  choice  of  Domingo  Rubi,  of  the  in  rcbelUon  may  come 'with  you;  besides,  that  no  ob- 

JnarAT  n,.  «^«=*:+«*;^««i  ««w«.      TJ»^V.  ^:ao<if to.  stacles  be  placed  m  their  march,  according  as  will  be 

Juarez  or  constitutional  party.     Much  dissatis-  eommunicited  by  the  Secreta^  of  Ww.    In  such 

lactiou  was  expressed,  and  General  Angel  Mar-  ^^^  the  Government  would  allow  eveiy  consideration 

"Bez,  who  held  the  military  command  at  Ma-  which  may  be  possible  to  you  imd  your  chiefs,  in 

zatlan,  declared  the  election  of  Rubi  void  and  view  ofthe  fact  that  you  submit  to  its  ordere,  and  in 

proclaimed  himself  Provisional  Governor  of  consideration  of  the  services  which  you  have  already 

Smaloa,  while,  oh  the  other  hand,  the  Legisla-  "*  At^JJe'same  time  the  Government  has  determined 

rare  ot  the  State  pronounced  in  favor  of  the  that,  through  the  Minister  of  War,  respective  orders 

validity  of  Rubi's  election.    This  at  once  caused  be  delivered  to  the  end  that  the  necessary  forces 
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maioh  withoat  debiy  to  Sinaloa  to  resUt  you  and  the  from  looal  causes,  and  the  prinoipal  scton  in 

other  cWefs  in  rebeUion  that  peace  be  establUhed  by  it  were  formerly  earnest  supporters  of  Jnarez ; 

ff'Ihfstote'!^'^"""^  ^^*»  »^r  t^«  disastrous  fidlure  of  their  at 

Indepondonoe  and  liberty !  tempts  at  revolu^^on,  they  turned  against  the 

the  Goyemment  and  joined  with  the  nomeroos 
Instead  of  obeying  this  mandate  from  the  malcontents  of  other  parts,  in  embarrassing 
central  Government,  Martinez  published  a  long  the  Federal  authorities  by*  constant  hostile 
reply,  in  which  he  reviewed  the  events  which  outbreaks,  and  annoying  pronunciamuniok  or 
followed  the  election  of  December,  and  entered  appeals  to  the  people  to  throw  off  all  i^egitooe 
into  an  elaborate  defence  of  his  own  conduct,  to  the  citizen-president,  Don  Benito  Juarez, 
closing  with  a  request  for  the  withdrawal  of  These  discontented  leaders,  at  the  head  of  their 
the  orders  of  February  11th,  coupled  with  a  wild  bands  of  marauding  soldiery,  acted  in  no 
pretty  clear  intimation  that  he  had  no  intention  well-concerted  plan  and  with  no  definite  ob- 
of  obeying  them.  YehemQUt  pronuneiamientos  ject.  The  principal  gronnds  of  compliini 
were  published  by  the  other  revolutionary  against  the  existing  administration  were  the 
leaders  in  Sinaloa,  intended  to  rouse  up  the  eoncoeatoria  of  August,  1867,  an  alleged  inter- 
people  to  a  determined  resistance,  and  the  ference  of  the  President  in  the  elections  which 
military  forces  stationed  in  the  State  were  followed,  and  the  aasomption  by  Jnarez  of 
mostly  combined  agiunst  Governor  Rubi,  who  powers  not  delegated  to  hun  by  the  Constito- 
with  a  small  force  waited  in  the  mountain  tion  of  1867.  If  the  opponents  of  the  Govem- 
fastnesses  of  Copald  for  the  relief  promised  by  ment  had  been  organized  under  one  efficient 
the  Federal  authorities.  Martinez  attempted  head,  they  might  have  become  truly  formidft- 
to  induce  Lozada,  a  rebellious  Indian  general  ble,  bat  Ortega,  who  claimed  to  be  the  cm- 
in  the  State  of  Jalisco,  to  prohibit  the  Govern-  stitutional  President  by  virtue  of  his  office  of 
ment  troops  from  passing  through  that  region  Chief  Justice  wh8n  the  term  of  Juarez  expired, 
on  their  way  to  Sinaloa.  This  request  was  was  confined  in  prison  at  Monterey,  and  no  one 
not  complied  with,  and  vigorous  efforts  were  appeared  in  the  field  of  action  with  inflnenoe 
made  to  suppress  the  revolution.  Collisions  oc-  or  prestige  enough  to  gather  up  tiie  elements 
casionally  took  place  between  bodies  of  revo-  of  discontent  and  du'ect  them  with  Tigor 
lutionists  and  the  forces  of  Rubi,  but  the  decisive  against  the  obnoxious  administration.  A  few 
battle  was  fought  on  the  8th  of  April,  when  visionaries  still  cherished  the  name  of  Santt 
the  army  of  the  Republic,  under  the  command  Anna,  and  in  more  than  one  instance  proclama- 
of  General  Corona,  met  the  collected  force  of  tions  were  issued  in  the  hope  that  his  name 
the  leaders  of  the  insurrection,  on  the  Presidio,  without  his  presence  would  serve  to  head  & 
and  utterly  defeated  them.  The  State  and  na-  revolution.  The  strongest  combination  effected 
tional  forces  engaged  numbered  about  1,600  against  Juarez  was  formed  in  May,  under  the 
men,  while  the  revolutionists  had  an  army  of  leadership  ofAureliano  Rivera,  in  the  immediate 
8,000,  but  the  leaders  of  the  rebellion  were  not  vicinity  of  the  capital.  Rivera  was  a  man  of 
thoroughly  united  in  action,  and  many  of  the  good  natural  abilities,  but  totally  nnednated, 
soldiers  had  no  heart  for  the  service  in  which  and  with  no  training  but  that  of  a  soldier,  in 
they  were  enlisted.  After  a  fierce  struggle,  the  which  capacity  hehad  won  great  distinctioii 
revolutionary  army  was  cut  in  pieces  and  its  in  the  Liberal  army  during  the  late  war.  He 
leaders  fled.  Rubi  was  immediately  installed  published  an  address  to  the  nation  on  the  5th 
in  the  office  of  Governor,  and  Martinez  took  to  of  May,  which  was  signed  also  by  several  other 
the  mountains  at  the  head  of  160  men,  and  de-  officers  of  distinction.  As  this  document  sets 
claredhis  intention  to  carry  on  a  guerilla  war-  forth  very  fully  the  grievances  of  the  malcon- 
^fare  against  the  State  of  Sinaloa.  This  revolu-  tents,  a  very  accurate  translation  of  it  is  here 
'tion  was  supported  throughout  by  forced  loans  given. 

and  a  rigorous  conscription  of  unwilling  citi-  \r          ir   5  186S, 

zens,  and  was  characterized  by  a  disregard,  j^^j  Nai'  n*                    Mexico,  Jwy  , 

on  the  part  of  the  leaders  in  Sinaloa,  of  the  ^hen,  ^^few  months  since,  the  heroic  Mexi»n 

real  wishes  and  mterests  of  the  people,  and  it  people  were  Btruffglin^a«dn«tthe  French  inTisionm 

became  in  the  end  absolutely  unpopular.    The  order  to  assert  their  independence,  and  •g'^^^M^J 

spirit  of   the  rebellion   was  not  thoroughly  mad  pretences  of  the  criminid  empire,  to  se^wo^ 

crashed  by  the  battle  of  the  Presidio;  the  St"=^S^rtlr^C^*'few'^h 

leaders  fi-equently  discharged  fiery  pronuneta-  ginoe,  blood  was  shed  in  torrents  upon  the  altor  of 

mientos  from  their  retreats  among  the  moun-  the  country  in  order  to  reconquer  in  th«t  niaoj^^ 

tains,  and  endeavored  to  excite  the  people  to  *hoee  precious  ri^hta  which  an  insolent  foreigner  iuw 

a  new  uprising.  The  Government,  on  the  other  T^iP^h^^  .^J^^^^^^I^  **»«  ^P^P^  ""^  ^ 

hand,  dealt  with  the  utmost  severity  with  any  ^Mrwe^haTetlnTth^^^^ 

sympathizers  with  rebellion  who  fell  into  its  gary  to  continue  the  struggle  i^nst  thoae  domcsoc 

hands;  and  no  opportunity  was  found  during  oppreaaors  who  made  a  shov  of  repelling  ^^^rfjjjj 

the  year  to  renew  any  active  operations  against  P®?^  invaders  in  order  to  occupy  their  pla«^  ,^t« 

neL^tto'd  of  ^uL'r^  ''  "^'"^  ^   '^'  tt^4^:^5ld^«^^^^^^^ 

nej^borhood  of  Sinaloa.  whoowed  to  them  their  tiUe,  th^r  conaidcnUion,  and 

The  rebellion  m  Smaloa  sprang  altogether  their  entire  authority. 
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Don  Beiuto  Joarez,  who  through  vnnttorable  mifl-  that  public  order  shall  result  with  the  President 

fortune  came  to  the  exercise  of  power  in  a  time  of  which  the  people  may  give  themselves,  bo  he  who  ho 

turbulence  and  revolt,  who  has  governed  nearly  al-  may. 

ways  with  dictatorial  powers,  and  who  for  a  long  series  We  protest  that  if  the  ohoioe  of  the  people  is  the 

of  years  has  held  the  supreme  fK>wer  in  his  nands,  Senor  l)on  Benito  Juarez,  that  we  will  sincerely  obey 

without  counterpoise,  without  giving  account  of  its  him ;  that  we  wUl  support  him  as  the  man  invested 

e^cercise^  and.  without  other  limiuition  than  his  wiU  or  with  the  legal  power,  that  we  will  sustain  him  as  the 

bis  ambition — ^Don  Benito  Juarez  was  the  best  man  for  first  magistrate  of  the  nation,  and  the  arms  which 

the  purpose  of  depriving  the  worthy  Mexican  people  to-day  we  grasp  to  overthrow  nim,  we  will  then  em- 

of  their  rights  and  of  those  faculties  which  politicians  ploy  to  delend  Aim. 

call  ^^  inafienable ''  and  "^  imperishable."    Juarez  was  The  question  in  our  minds  is  not  one  of  persons,  as 

the  man  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  the  Constitu-  has  been,  it  is  one  of  principle.    And  if  we  oppose 

tioD,  which  has  always  been  our  hope  and  our  salva-  Juarez  it  is  because  law,  judgment,  and  right  oppose 

tion,  and  to  sink  us  in  a  sea  of  evils  and  calamities  him. 

infinite.    Thus  has  it  been  in  effect.    Who  does  not  We  are  certain  that  our  futh  is  the  faith  of  the 

know  the  history  of  events  in  Mexico  within  the  past  people.    Our  support  is  for  all  in  all  sections,  and  the 

two  years  f    Joares  uauiped  the  authoritv  which  had  orave  ones  who  have  shed  their  blood,  in  order  to 


simply  the  depository  of  the  powers  of  the  republic,  making  one  last  eifort  in  fkvor  of  liberty  and  peace. 

He  was  not  able  to  determme  his  position,  for  in  Viva  the  Constitution  of  1857 1     Vwa  the  sacred 

reality  he  was  nothing,  or,  if  any  tiling,  he  was  a  respect  to  the  law !    Viva  the  people  who  are  the  only 

usurper.  sovereign  I 

Juarez  abused  power  which  he  had  not,  and  with  Qencrals — ^E.  Huerta,  M.  Negrete,  J.  N.  Cortina, 
which  he  invested  himself,  and  continued  in  com-  J,  N.  Mendez,  B.  TeUez,  P.  Vega,  A.  Martinez^V. 
mand  of  the  people  without  the  authority  of  the  Jimenez,  I.  Zepeda,  8.  Canales,  P.  Chavaria,  6.  !Es- 
people,  without  legality,  without  election — the«foun-  candon,  r.  Noriega,  G.  de  la  Cadena,  J.  Toledo. 
tain  of  all  legitimate  power— making  the  Bepubllc  hia  Colonels—Catarino  Fragoso,  Leon  ITgalde,  B.  Flo- 
patrimony  and  Mexicans  slaves.  res,  A.  Santarre,  M.  Blvera,  Juan  Togno,  Jo8<S  In- 

Juarez,  already  the  enemy   of  the  Constitution  clan,  C.  Sotomayor,  B.  Bos. 

which  he   had    destroyed,  put   in  play    whatever  Lieutenant-Colonels — 0.  Arena,  J.  Leon, 

means  his  ambition  suggested  to  him  m  order  to  con-  Captain  Miguel  Bomero. 

tinue  in  the  preaidentialohair.    With  a  disregard  of  And  thousands  of  other  signatures  which  will  be 

the  other  constitutional  powers  and  to  the  humilia-  published  hereafter,  as  it  is  not  proper  that  they 

tion  of  the  free  men  of  this  land,  Juarez  issued  the  should  appear  now. 

election  eonToeatoria—'jpTophtXio  convocatoria  ! — when  Besponos  with  his  signature  to  those  preceding, 

he  hadjio  right  to  issue  it,  when  he  was  not  oonstitu-  AUBBLIANO  BIVEBA. 

however,  followed  by  effective 
Government  found  no  neces- 

tated  frauds,  violences,  and  the  full  exercise'  of  a  ty-  gity  for  organized  operations  against  the  insur- 

«nm«il  powOT  to  accomplish  his  reelection,  and  to  ^^^g      ^^        ^j.^  revolutionists  who  put  for- 

vei^h  for  fllteen  years  upon  the  patience  of  the    ®  ^^j  -v ^    ^a.^^*.^  a««*  *.-  «  ^««^>.«.r.«;i 

ilexican  people.  Juarez  intervened  directly  and  ^^^  *"®  ^»™®  of  banta  Anna  as  a  watchword 
criminally  in  the  elections,  and  corrupted  them  to  his  of  rebellion,  were  those  of  Sierra  Gorda,  who 
o]ni  profit  He  deprived  the  peojSe  of  their  suf-  published  a  pronuneiamiento,  laying  down  the 
frswB  and  their  choice,  and  has  formed  a  Congress  oi  following  basis  of  operations  as  "  solemnly  de- 
ft vicious  character,  m  order  that  a  nugonty  would  fniTninr^H  nrknT*  "• 
support  and  pardon  his  outrages  against  the  national  »'ermineu  upon    . 

sovtreignty.  Abtzclx  1.  We  do  not  recognize  the  sanguinary 

Therefore  many  States   find   themselves    to-day  government  of  Don  Benito  Juarez,  nor  the  general 

"w^ithout  Goyemors ;   more,  through  bargain,  have  or  particular  authority  emanating  from  the  last  elec- 

those  imposed  by  Don  Benito.    The  people  do  not  tion,  resulting  fVom  the  convocatoria  of  the  Hth  of 

^e  in  the  seats  of  Congress  men  of  their  sympathies,  August  of  the  past  year. 

but  those  whom  he  who  usurped  the  political  power  Abt.  2.  The  political  Government  shall  be  of  that 

commanded  to  be  chosen.    The  Constitution  is  vio-  system  which  prevails  in  the  nation  and  its  chief,  the 

lated,  justice  feels  itself  aggrieved,  and  the  sanctity  well-deserving  patriot  his  Excellency  the  General  of 

of  the  rights  of  the  people  is  outraged.    We  are  not  Division,  Don  Antonio  Lopez  de  Santa  Anna. 

free  Mexicans,  for  a  dictator  commands  us ;  we  do  Abt.  8.  Colonel  Don  Jos^  Velasquez  is  recognized 

not  constitute  a  republic,  for  the  fundamental  law  as  chief  of  the  forces  of  the  Sierra  Gorda. 

does  not  exist,  but  the  caprice  of  a  man  who  has  Abt.  4.  Copies  of  the  present  act  shall  be  drawn 

niade  himself  a  despot  to  our  shame.    Such  grave  up,  to  be  forwarded  wherever  it  is  desirable, 

considerations,  whose  truth  is  potent,  and  whose  im-  Viva  his  Excellency  Senor  General  Don  Antonio 

portance  those  least  accustomed  to  consider  them  Lopez  de  Santa  Anna  I    Viva  the   people  and  the 

comprehend^  compel  us  to  take  arms  with  a  view  of  army  t 

-t^?l^o?'oT4l?^T^?iTot1fS?-to'b^  In  Queretoro  tLe  revolutionisto  first  pro- 

presidents,  nor  ministers,  nor  deputies,  nor  govern-  nounced  in  lavor  of  Marquez,  and  atlerward 

j>,l|8.  Sons  of  the  people,  having  shed  our  blood  for  proclaimed  Santa  Anna  dictator  for  fivje  years, 

iberty,  we  only  wish  that  the  law  may  command  and  ^nd  adopted  the  war-cry  of    "Religion  and 

iw  aecrees  be  obeyed;  that  there  may  come  to  the  t^^^^^  >»  "  nrtrQtxWf^il   inmirrA^fioTia   broke   ont 

palace  the  Magistrate  called  by  the  Constitution,  V^^®.'       ^rgW^ized  IMugections   DroKe   ODL 

'-•boever  he  may  be ;  that  it  may  be  one  who  will  call  also  in  Matamoras  and  Puebla,  and  various 

on  the  people  to  confirm  the  choice ;  that  in  all  the  other  parts  of  the  country,  but  the  steady  and 

^Tlk  ^^  *^®  Bepublio  the  elections  may  be  free :  Tigorous  policy  of  the  Govemment,  exercised 

waht&^wi.*"*M?'^*T  he  wm  not  mix.himsel^  through  the  agency  of  such  famous  generals 

'^iia  mem*  that  he  will  not  control  them  by  violence:  -^  ^  v^j^  t?:«-   n^-«««    ^-^a  au^w«^    fWna 

tbat  he  wil  not  corrupt  them,  nor  pervert  them  ill  «  Escobedo,  Diaz,  Ooron^  and  Alton-6,  frus- 

^18  own  favor;  that  the  votes  may  be  sacred,  and  trated    the    spasmodic   efforts    of   the    rebel 
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leaders,  and,  ia  the  course  of  the  sninmer,  of  his  claims  to  the  presidency ;  the  Chief  Jia- 

several  of  them  were  driven  from  the  country,  tice  being  ex  officio  Vice-President,  and  Jna- 

and    others  confined  in  the  prisons  of  the  rez's  term  of  office  having  expired  daring  the 

Republic.  war  with  Maximilian.  'Lerdo  de  T^adk  ^- 

One  prolific  cause  of  dissatisfaction  in  Mexico  ready  held  the  position  of  Secretary  of  St^te 
is,  the  mode  of  electing  members  of  Congress,  and  member  of  Congress,  and  could  not  i^ 
The  Constitution  provides  that  ^Hhe  election  tain  his  position  in  the  Cabinet,^  and  aceep: 
of  deputies  shall  be  indirect  and  by  ballot,  ac-  his  new  dignity  without  the  sanction  of  a  nu- 
cording  to  the  regulations  of  the  electoral  jority  of  the  Bench  of  justice.  This  sanctioii 
law,"  that  is  to  say,  the  people,  or  such  of  was  refused,  but  the  President  insisted  upoa 
then^  as  choose  to  exercise  their  right  of  suf-  retaining  Tejada  in  the  Cabinet,  and  consdder- 
frage  in  this  indirect  manner,  cast  their  votes  able  party  feeling  was  excited  over  the  "Cab- 
for  certain  electors,  and  these  choose  such  inet  crisis,"  as  it  was  caUcfd.  Several  minist^is 
deputies  to  represent  the  people  in  Congress  threatened  to  resign,  but  the  matter  was  al- 
as they  see  fit.  This  affords  great  facilities  lowed  to  stand  until  the  assembling  of  Con- 
to  the  administration  to  influence  the  choice  gress  in  September,  and  Juarez  then  prevaDed 
of  members,  besides  taking  away  a  large  share  upon  the  judges  to  give  their  sanction  to  the 
of  the  interest  which  the  people  would  feel  in  double  honors  of  Sefior  de  Tejada.  That  gen- 
the  elections  if  they  had  a  direct  voice  in  de-  tleman  accordingly  retains  the  position  of  Scc- 
claring  who  should  represent  them  in  the  retary  of  State  as  well  as  Chief  Justice,  and 
national  Legislature.  The  first  Congress,  elect-  Sefior  Romero,  formerly  minister  to  the  United 
ed  under  the  Constitution  of  1857,  was  that  States,  holds  the  important  place  of  Secretair 
which  assembled  in  December,  1867,  after  the  of  the  Treasury.  The  rest  of  the  Cabinet  is  aa 
disorderly  elections  which  followed  the  close  follows :  Iglesias,  Secretary  of  Home  Depart- 
of  the  war.  The  session  continued  until  the  ment;  Mariscal,  Secretary  of  Ju8lace;Ba]careel, 
1st  of  June,  but  during  that  time  little  was  Secretary  of  Internal  Improvements ;  andMe- 
done  in  the  way  of  general  legislation.  In  the  jia,  Secretary  of  War  and  Navy, 
language  of  the  Speaker  in  reply  to  the  ad-  Among  the  last  acts  of  Sefior  Romero  as 
dress  of  Juarez  at  the  close  of  the  session :  minister  to  the  United  States,  was  the  eondn- 
^^  This  national  body  has  met,  after  having  en-  sion,  with  the  American  Secretary  of  State,  of 
dured  the  calamities  of  war  with  a  foreign  three  conventions  intended  to  contribute  tow- 
enemy,  and  where  the  intervention  of  the  so-  ardfriendlyrelations  between  the  two  countries, 
called  empire  left,  everywhere,  as  odious  ves-  The  first  of  these,  signed  on  the  4th  of  Julj. 
tiges,  blood,  ruin,  and  disorganization.  The  provides  for  a  commission  to  settle  the  daims 
labors  of  Congress,  in  such  a  state  of  things,  which  the  citizens  of  each  Goremment  may 
have  been  necessarily  directed  to  the  recon-  have  on  the  other  for  injuries  to  person  or 
struction,  tranquillization,  and  reorganization  property.  Each  country  is  to  appoint  a  com- 
of  society,  which  has  been  deeply  disturbed,  missioner,  and  in  case  of  disagreement  the  com- 
and  which  has  refused  no  sacrifice  to  preserve  missioners  themselves  are  empowered  to  name 
its  integrity."  A  large  share  of  attention  was,  an  umpire  to  decide  between  them.  All  claims 
in  fact,  given  to  the  disturbances  going  on  to  be  mvestigated  and  passed  upon  by  these 
throughout  the  country.  One  of  the  most  commissioners  must  be  presented  withhi  eight 
significant  measures  of  Congress  was  the  ex-  monthsfromthedayof  their  first  meetiiig.  the 
press  retention  in  force  of  the  law  of  Janu-  second  convention  was  signed  at  Waidungton, 
ary  25,  1862,  with  some  modifications.  The  on  the  10th  of  July^  and  has  for  its  object  the 
original  law  gave  the  President  complete  regulation  of  the  citizenship  of  persons  emi- 
power  over  the  lives  and  liberties  of  citizens  grating  from  one  country  to  the  other.  Those 
guilty  of  political  offences,  but  it  is  now  so  citizens  of  the  United  States  who  have  been, 
modified  that  the  President  cannot  infiict  the  or  may  be,  naturalized  in  Mexioo,  and  who 
punishment  of  death.  A  measure  was  adopted  have  resided  there  five  years  without  int«r- 
securing  the  freedom  of  the  press,  and  causing  ruption,  are  to  be  held  as  citizens  of  the  Mexi- 
that  institution  to  be,  in  the  language  of  the  can  Republic,  while  Mexican  immigrants  in  this 
Speaker,  **  the  guardian  of  all  rights  and  the  country  under  corresponding  circumstances  are 
custodian  of  all  our  liberties."  Among  the  to  be  regarded  as  American  citizens  by  their 
precautionary  enactments,  was  one  establish-  former  Gk>vernment.  The  third  convention  es- 
ing  military  colonies  on  the  frontiers.  On  the  tablishes  and  regulates  consular  relations  be- 
important  financial  questions  claiming  the  at-  tween  the  two  countries, 
tention  of  the  Government  and  numerous  Through  the  summer  months  a  state  of  com- 
measures  for  the  benefit  of  commerce  which  parative  quiet  prevfdled  throughout  Mexico, 
are  greatly  needed,  little  or  nothing  was  done.  Sefior  Romero,  writing  to  Washington  under 
Two  State  Governors  were  impeached  and  re-  date  of  August  8th,  says :  "  I  am  happy  to  in- 
moVed  from  office  during  the  session.  form  you  t£at  the  political  situation  here  has 

On  the  5th  of  June,  Sefior  Lerdo  de  Tejada  improved  very  much  during  my  absence.    It 

took  the  oath  of  office  as  Chief  Justice  of  the  is  now  more  certain  than  it  ever  was  before 

Supreme  Cfturt  in  place  of  Ortega,  who  had  that  public  peace  is  permanently  restored  to 

been  for  some  time  in  prison  in  consequence  this  country  and  that  there  is  but  little  danger 
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of  any  serious  distnrbance  in  the  future.  There  throughout  the  country.     This  was  General 

is  only  one  insignificant  rebellion  in  themoun-  J.  M.  Patoni,  who,  on  the  2d  of  August,  only 

tains  of  the  State  of  Puebla,  which  will  soon  one  or  two  days  after  his  release  from  prison, 

be  subdued  and  which  gives  no  cause  for  alarm,  was  called  from  his  bed  at  a  hotel  in  Durango, 

The  financial   situation  is  also   satisfactory,  and  shot  by  a  platoon  of  soldiers,  acting,  as  is 

President  Juarez  is  well  and  has  great  confi-  alleged,  under  tne  orders  of  General  Canto,  an 

deuce  in  the  future.''  officer  of  the  Republic  and  a  member  of  the  na- 

About  the  first  of  August.  €^eral  Jesus  tional  Congress.  This  cold-blooded  assassina- 
Gonzales  Ortega  was  releasea  from  confine-  tion,  prompted  as  is  supposed  by  revenge,  crea- 
ment  by  order  of  the  executive  authority  of  ted  great  excitement  in  Durango,  and  the  Legis- 
the  General  Government,  and  soon  after  pub-  lature  of  that  State  found  it  necessary  to  pub- 
lished a  proclamation,  bv  which,  in  view  of  the  lish  a  proclamation,  for  the  satisfaction  of  the 
general  acquiescence  of  the  people  in  the  ex-  citizens,  "representing  to  the  people,  the  nation, 
isting  state  of  things,  he  resigns  the  "titles  and  the  whole  world,  that  none  of  the  author- 
and  constitutional  powers  with  which  the  vote  ities  of  this  State  had  the  least  participation  in 
of  the  people  "  had  invested  him  as  "President  this  nefarious  crime,  nor  the  opportune  knowl- 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Justice,  and  President  edge  to  have  prevented  it.''  It  was  idso  prom- 
ad interim  of  the  Republic."  -The  following  are  ised  that  when  the  criminals  were  discovered 
his  closing  words  with  which  he  took  leave  of  they  should  be  "  delivered  up  to  the  arm  of 
the  stormy  sphere  in  public  life  which  he  had  justice,  in  grder  that  upon  them  may  be  visit- 
held  so  many  years :  ed  the  fiiU  punishment  of  their  crime."    The 

I  renounce  these  ftitles  and  powers],  and  return  public  was  not  long  in  fixing  suspicion  upon 

them  nnhart  and  without  stain  to  those  same  people,  General  Canto,  then  in  command  in  Durango, 

as  the  power  of  the  past  and  present  events  and  the  and  a  delegation  from  the  Lerislature  of  the 

peace  of  the  ooundy  demand  it    There  is  no  embar-  at.^^^  „^„  „°  i.  _,_  i.^  i.^^  a*.t*5*«T  a^x^rt  oA>ai.  ♦i*^ 

JaMment  m  returning  to  the  obscurity  of  private  life  ^^^.  was  sent  up  to  the  capital  soon  after  the 

•coomponicd  by 'a  calmness  and  tranquillity  of  my  openmg  of  Congress  to  preier  charges  against 

consclenee  after  this  boisterous  and  lengthy  struggle,  him  before  that  body,  as  the  laws  oif  the  coun- 

lesving  no  pretext  for  a  dvil  war  by  submitting,  as  I  try  grant  inviolability  of  person  and  property 

Uve  submitted,  in  the  chan^r  of  a  pitizen  only,  to  ^o  any  member  of  Congress  until  his  fellow- 

the  authorities  and  functionaries  now  in  office,  to  the  ^^^iT^..  «vii  i»««^  ^^^^i^^a  :«♦«  ♦!.«  ^i.a».m^« 

end  that  from  the  sembhmce  of  the  existing  oider  of  members  shall  have  exammed  mto  the  charges 

things  the  patriotism  of  good  Mexicans  may  be  able  agamst  him,  and  pronounced  upon  them.    The 

to  establish  th«  peace,  nberty,  progress,  and  well-  matter  was  before  Congress'  until  the  close  of 

being  of  ourtoUing  Bepublic.  No  unpatriotic  caprice,  the  year,  and  eariy  in  January,  1869,  General 

S^'^^''^'-Vr.?T''^T";^**'?  *^  """"^  me  to  oanto  was  surrendered  to  the  criminal  court 

defend  with  the  force  of  truth  and  reason  and  not  by  j^  i^    w  cw  dim  i  vi^^-b*  w  w  »*  '^ .  xa»  *t***«c«  wv«» » 

the  power  ofanna  the  embarrassed  cause  on  whose  side  of  Dnrango  for  trial  and  punishment,  and  a 

I  am  found  to-day.  I  have  loyally  defended  that  which  pension  of  $2,000  a  year  was  settled  on  the 

my  oath  of  ofilce  required  me  to.    The  fulfilment  of  widow  of  Patoni. 


hv  a  multitude  of  events,  which  it  has  sanctioned.  In  to  the  deputies.  President  Juarez  used  the  fol- 

abdicatiM  it  I  have  adopted  the  means  which  appear  lowing  language  with  reference  to  recent  revo- 

H^n^t,  patriJitirand  d5s??terested  hSve  been  my  ^^^^^^nary  outbreaks " 

intentions ;  honest,  patriotic  and  disinterested  they  At  the  end  of  the  last  session  of  Conflress  there  was 

•re  now.    May  the  God  of  the  universe  know  my  pending  the  campaign  of  the  Sierra  of  Puebla,  for  the 

sincerity  that  they  may  contribute  to  the  happiness  suppression  of  those  who  had  there  rebelled  against 

of  the  beloved  soil  wWch  gave  me  birth.    I  should  the  State  authorities.    For  some  time  the  Executive 

be  ashamed  if  «ny  ignoble  passion  were  sheltered  in  had  employed  to  no  purpose  measures  of  temperance, 

my  heart,  if  therein  room  De  given  for  any  vulgar  but  llnally.  in  oomplianoe  with  his  constitutional  ob- 

wntiment  agunst  these  men  and  their  acts.    And  I  ligations,  he  aided  actively  the  authorities  of  that 

should  be  still  more  ashamed  when  I  know  that  the  State.     This  rebellion  was  quickly  surpressed  by 

torrent  of  these  latter  almost  idways  overthrows  the  the  same  happy  means  which  were  employed  in  oom- 

fiftt  by  means  that  are  unknown  and  even  involun-  bating  those  who  before  rebelled  against  the  local  au- 

t*ry.    Mexicans  1  I  swear  to  this  my  last  official  thorities  in  other  States.    There  have  been  but  few 

word,  I  will  omit  no  sacrifice,  not  even  to  look  for  a  disturbances  and  but  little  to  apprehend  after  a  civil 

foreign  asylum  or  tomb,  if  it  be  necessary,  in  order  Mid  foreign  war  which  has  so  profoundly  and  for  so 

that  the  vows  may  be  realiied  which  I  have  this  day  loug  a  time  disturbed  the  nation.  There  now  remains* 

nwdo  in  behalf  of  the  peace  of  Mexico.    No  sacrifice  only  a  band,  not  very  numerous,  which  has  rebelled 

^ill  be  evaded  iffTom  such  sacrifice  there  may  result  acamst  the  local  government  in  Tamaulipas,  and 

to  my  country  honor  and  prestige  at  home,  honor  and  ''niich  cannot  possibly  result  in  any  danger  to  that 

.    prestige  before  the  Ulustrious  nations  of  the  globe,  State,  where  peace  will  be  secured  by  ample  forces  of 

honor  and  prestige  in  the  present  and  in  histoiy.  the  federation.   All  the  States  eiyoy  the  fruits  of  con- 

JESUS  GONZALES  OBTEGA.  stitutional  rule.    The  difficulties  which  took  place  in 

BiLTaio,  Avgtut  19, 1868.  Guerrero  having  been  pacified,  the  people  have  been 

called  together  that  they  may  exercise  ilill  liberty  in 

Another  officer,   formerly  connected  with  the  State  elections.    Tepio  is  yet  kept  as  a  military 

movements  in  opposition  to  the  ffovernraent  district  in  conseouenoe  of  special  circumstances,  but 

of  JnAfAv  »<.«  .^iii»<.^i  A.^w«  ^^J^-^  «♦  «K^n4.  It  IB  to  be  hoped  that  rery  soon  Congress  will  take 

the^^?  J^       -1?^^^°^  P"?""^  **  *^^"!  «P  tlio  inatter  w^d  decide  "^^^  i*  (Snsiders  most 

u"V^    ^^®  "^**^  Ortegft,  and  soon   met  proper.     If  the  valor  and  loyalty  of  the  military 

«*'ttn  a  fate  which  created  a  profonnd  sensation  forces  of  the  Union  deserve  just  praise  for  having  put 
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down  these  late  robellions,  fighting  like  trne  repub-    the  development  of  the  resources  of  the  oocs* 


ration  of  all  the  people  of  the  Eepablio  for  the  main-  Mexico  and  Vera  Craz  Railroad  Company  hs5 

tenance  of  peace  and  the  eiyoying  of  benefits  under  go  far  attained  its  object  as  to  be  able  to  continue 

the  shelter  of  the  Conatitution  and:  the  Uwg.  j^  ^^^^  ^j^^  safety.    At  the  beginning  of  tie 

The  disturbance  in  Tamanlipas,  referred  to  '  year  1869  about  1,000  men  were  at  work  oa 

bj  the  President,  resulted  from  alleged  irrega-  the  Paebla  branch,  and  it  is  oonfidenllj  ex- 

larities  in  the  election  of  the  Governor  of  that  pected  that  at  an  early  day  the  capital  c^  the 

State.  Jnan  J.  de  la  Garza  was  declared  elected,  BepabUo  will  be  connected  with  its  princip&. 

but  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  in-  seaport  by  a  railroad  built  on  the  thoroo^ 

sisted  upon  continuing  to  exercise  the  functions  plan   usually  adopted  by  Englifih  capitalisU 

of  Governor,  on  the  ground  that  the  election  of  Something  more  than  one  hundred  mile^o: 

Garza  was  void ;  and  an  organized  opposition  this  road  has  been  In  operation  for  a  year,  bat 

to  the  State  government  soon  formed  under  the  assistance  of  the  Government  was  fooikJ 

the  lead  of  General  Maria  Cuesta,  and  Colonel  necessary  to  its  completion.    Concessioms  were 

Branlio  Vargas,    These  disorders  were  not  en-  also  granted  to  Mr.  La  Lire,  who  represent^hl 

tirely  suppressed  at  the  end  of  the  year,  but,  it  certain  New  York  capitalists,  for  the  oonsmk*- 

appeared  to  be  only  a  question  of  bringing  a  tion  of  a  railroad  across 'the  Istbmos  of  Te- 

force  to  bear  from  the  capital,  to  restore  order  huantepec.    Several  other  schemes  have  been 

in  Tamaulipas.    An  insurrectionary  movement  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Gk>vemmeiLt. 

broke  out  also  in  Vera  Cruz  in  the  course  of  most  of  which  are  set  on  foot  by  foreign  cor- 

the  autumn,  but  was  speedily  suppressed  by  the  porations. 

State  authorities.  In  the  kingdom  of  Tepic,  This  session  of  Congress,  which  assemblt'I 
which  formft  a  part  of  the  State  of  Jalisco,  the  on  the  16th  of  September,  continaed  until  the 
Indian  military  chieftain  Lozada  has  for  some  25th  of  January,  1869.  Two  of  the  treatie> 
time  held  almost  supreme  sway,  in  defiance  of  signed  by  Minister  Romero  and  Secretary  Sew- 
any  authority  of  the  Government  of  Mexico,  ard,  in  cfuly,  were  ratified,  but  that  which  re- 
Toward  the  end  of  the  year  intelligence  was  lated  to  the  regulation  of  the  consulates  of  tLc 
brought  to  the  capital  that  Lozada  was  plot-  two  countries  met  with  strong  opposition,  and 
ting  a  revolution 'and  inviting  various  leaders  failed  of  ratification.  Besides  the  eiioourage- 
of  insurrection  to  join  him  in  ove^hrowing  the  ment  shown  to  railroad  enterprises^  an  appro- 
authority  of  Juarez.  Measures  were  immedi-  priation  was  made  to  test  the  feasibility  of  nav- 
ately  set  on  foot  to  suppress  this  incipient  re-  igating  the  lakes  in  the  valley  of  Mexico.  A 
hellion,  and  to  assert  the  authority  of  the  Be-  law  passed  on  the  Idth  of  Novemb^,  provid- 
public  in  the  kingdom  of  Tepic.  These  were  ing  for  a  new  census,  which  is  very  much 
the  principal  civil  disorders  which  disturbed  needed. 

the  peace  of  Mexico  during  the  latter  part  of  General  Bosecrans,  minister  from  the  Unitvil 
the  year,  but  local  discontents  are  still  very  Slates,  arrived  in  Mexico  about  the  1st  of  De- 
common,  and  not  unfrequently  break  forth  in-  cember,  and  was  very  cordially  received, 
to  hostile  opposition  to  the  legally-constituted  MICHIGAN.  The  receipts  of  the  treasurr 
authorities.  Santa  Anna  is  still  afflicted  with  from  all  sources,  during  the  year,  amonnted  to 
a  mania  for  revolution  in  Mexico,  and  another  $2,222,627.47.  Amount  in  the  treasury  at  the 
of  his  numerous  ^^  plans  "  was  published  by  his  close  of  the  previous  year,  $582,113.96.  Expeo- 
agents  in  September.  He  has  not  himself  ditures  during  the  year,  $1,674,511.76,  leaving 
been  in  the  country  during  thb  year.  balance  in  the  treasurer's  hands  of  $1,1-30,^ 

Although    considerable   progress  has   been  229.67,  from  which  are  to  be  deducted  various 

made  toward  asserting  and  maintaining  the  items  ofindebtedness  due  on  demand,  amounting 

authority  of  the  BepubUc  and  its  present  ad-  to  $485,296.68.  The  total  funded  and  fundable 

ministration  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  debt,  at  the  close  of  the  fiscfd  year,  was  $3,614,- 

keeping  down  the  restless  spirit  of  rebellion,  078.49,  which  is  $287,164.21  less  than  at  the 

there  exists  an  urgent  necessity  for  a  vigorous  beginning.    The  following  is  a  statement  of  the 

enforcement  of  ci\al  laws  for  the  repression  and  bonded  indebtedness  of  the  State  at  the  end  of 

punishment  of  crime.    Bobbery,  kidnapping,  each  year  since  1859  : 

murder,  and  outrageous  assassinations  are  of  idoo.... $2,988,843  79 

alarming  frequency,  and  in  many  districts  seem  J*J-  ■  •  •  J^'^  JJ     I^^J'®"^  fbr  ttie  year,  $|^^  ^ 

to  go  utterly  unpunished.    Tepic  is  popularly  isea!'.!;  ^flgalaoQ  80          "          "             tt,im^ 

known  as  the  hell  of  Mexico,  on  account  of  the  }8W. . . .  8,541,149  8o           "           "            5n,a30  « 

total  disregard  for  all  laws,' human  or  divine,  l^]-  8,W9;^S5           "           "            ^wi^S 

which  prevails  there.  1867. . . .  8!90l!842  70      Decrease  for  the  year,    7H.Q7S  55 

The  financial  condition  of  the  country  is  ^^""  8.014,078  40           "           -            287.16*  a 

more  promising  than  heretofore,  and  the  last  The   Auditor  -  General    estimates  that  the 

session  of  Congress  devoted  much  of  its  atten-  debt  of  the  State  can  and  ought  to  be  reduced, 

tion  to  plans  for  the  amelioration  of  the  na-  within    the    next    fiscal   year,    $900,000   io 

tional  credit,  and  measures  intended  to  promote  $1,000,000,  from  means  already  at  hand  or 
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safelj  anticipated.     The  receipts  of  specific 

taxes  for  the  year  Were : 

From  nilroad  and  nllway  oompanlef $178,681  80 

"  Statebank 900  00 

''  National  banks 84,38147 

"  Telegtaph  companies 1S6  18 

*'  Express  companies 1,988  11 

*'  Insurance  companies 87,S07  66 

^  Mining  companies 5,S68  88 

Total $388,647  44 

From  this  should  be  deducted  portion  of 
mining  tax  to  be  reftmded  to  counties  in 
the  Upper  Peninsula. 8,695  87 

LesTlng  rereuHe  fhxn  this  sooroe  Ibr  the  year,  $380,968  07 
which  is  an  increase  of  $80,026.65  over  that 
for  1867.  Some  of  the  national  banks  refosed 
to  paj  the  tax  assessed  upon  them,  and,  pro- 
ceedings being  taken  for  its  enforcement,  the 
Supreme  Conrt  declared  the  statute  for  their 
taxation  not  to  be  in  accord  with  the  act  of 
Congress  perm\Jtting  it,  and  therefore  void. 

From  direct  taxation  the  receipts  were 
(865,084.43.  The  following  is  a  statement  of 
the  direct  taxes  levied  and  collected  hj  the 
State  for  eigliteen  years.  The  collections  in- 
cluded interest  and  office  charges : 


YEAB. 

Auovnt  of  8Ut«  Tu 
ap^OTiloMd  toCanntlM. 

Anovnt  rtoirtd  Into 

1850 

$118,769  66 

106,000  00 

110,000  00 

10,000  00 

80,000  00 

40,000  00 

65,000  00    ' 

85,065  80 

85,065  80 

802,668  00 

154,668  00 

464,166  50 

488,178  48 

440,000  79 

470,000  79 

648,467  75 

581,088  97 

880,789  80 

$187,879  96 

128,897  84 

174,159  61 

68,588  96 

88,047  15 

54,716  46 

55,885  04 

118,487  86 

185,106  81 

808,019  04 

166,888  91 

460,619  60 

1^0l 

1852 

1858 

1854 

1855 

1^56 

1857 

b5S 

I'^oe 

1^60 

18^1 

1h62 

l!?63 

478,818  80 
426,899  83 

H84 

517,181  59 

M5.. 

688,788  08 
590,619  89 

Ilj6« 

1867 

865,048  48- 

Total.... 

$4,964,697  54 

$5,841,898  65 

For  1869,  including  money  already  in  the 
treasury,  the  Auditor-General  estimates  the 
receipts  at  $2,878,674.99,  and  the  expenditures 
at  $1,779,598.08. 

The  State  received  from  the  General  Gov- 
ernment a  large  domain  in  the  grant  of  the 
land  designated  in  the  United  States  Surveys 
aa  swamp-lands,  a  large  portion  of  which  were 
valuable  for  agricultural  purposes,  even  in 
their  natural  condition.  The  conveyance  was 
ittade  subject  to  a  trust,  which  required  the 
proceeds  to  be  used  for  draining  the  lands. 
The  system  adopted  by  tbe  State  for  this  pur- 
pose is,  to  construct  good  wagon-roads,  with 
ditches  at  the  sides,  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
accomplish  the  double  purpose  of  drucing  the 
land— if  necessary — and  opening  it  up  to  set- 
tlement by  means  of  roads.  The  commis- 
sioner of  State  roads,  in  his  report  at  the  end 
of  the  year,  states  that  not  less  than  8,880,810 
acres  of  the  lands  have  already  been  appro- 
priated to  these  roads,  besides  the  necessary 


expenses  pf  surveys,  commissioners*  fees,  etc., 
which  will  increase  the  amount,  he  thinks,  to 
about  4,218,8^1  acres.  Many  very  valuable 
roads,  penetrating  the  unsettled  portions  of  the 
State,  nave  thus  been  constructed,  and  others 
are  still  under  contract.  The  whole  amount 
of  the  grant  was  5,891,09&AV  acres,  of  which, 
458,999  acres  have  been  reserved  from  entry, 
1,721,846-^  acres  have  been  patented  to  in- 
dividuals, and  8,716,252^^  acres  are  vacant, 
sublect  to  entry.  To  a  considerable  portion 
of  this  the  contractors  for  the  construction  of 
State  roads  are  entitled  under  their  contracts. 

State  lands  were  sold^  during  the  year,  to  the 
amount  of  88,580^^  acres,  for  the  aggregate 
sum  of  $188,967.12.  Of  the  whole,  28,84^^ 
acres,  producing  $115,898.12,  were  primary- 
school  lands. 

The  Republican  State*  Convention,  to  choose 
delegates  to  the  National  Convention,  was 
held  at  Detroit,  March  18th,  and  adopted  the 
following  resolutions : 

Setohtd.  That  the  right  io  the  people  to  participate 
in  the  Legislature  is  the  best  security  of  liberty,  and 
the  foundation  of  all  free  government.  For  this  pur- 
pose elections  ought  to  be  free  and  frequent,  and 
every  man,  havinff  property  in,  a  common  interest 
with,  and  an  attachment  to  the  oommnnity^  ought  to 
have  the  right  of  snffhi^ ;  that  no  man  or  set  of 
men  are  entitled  to  exclusive  or  separate  emoluments 
or  privileges,  except  in  consideration  of  public  ser- 
vices. 

jRetolwdy  That  the  Bepublioans  of  Michigan  owe  it 
to  themselves,  to  the  memory  of  the  framers  of  the 
Declaration  oi  Independence,  to  the  interests  of  free 
government  everywhere,  to  secure  by  a  triumphant 
minority  Uie  ratiiication  of  the  proposed  constitution, 
with  its  broad  platform  of  equal  and  exact  justice  to 
all  men,  impartial  suflhige,  and  equality  before  the 
law. 

Beaohtd^  That  this  constitution,  in  the  opinion  of 
this  convention,  is  iar  better  adapted  to  develop  the 
resources  of  Michigan,  and  advance  the  real  interests 
of  the  people,  than  our  i>resent  constitution^  and,  inde- 
pendent of  the  ^at  principles  of  liberty  involved  in 
the  question  of  its  adoption,  it  ought  to  receive  the 
sealous  effort  of  all  our  oituens. 

BMolved,  That  the  policy  of  granting  the  public 
lands  to  private  corporations,  or  to  individuals,  for 
the  mere  purposes  of  speculation,  is  baneful  in  its 
effects  to  tne  interests  of  the  country,  and  ought  to 
be  discontinued,  and  the  lands  should  be  disposed  of 
on  no  other  condition  than  for  actual  settlement  or 
immediate  use. 

Jie&olved^  That  since  Andrew  Johnson,  as  appears 
by  his  own  most  solemn  declaration,  found  tne  ten 
rebel  States  without  civil  government,  their  govern- 
ments having  been  destroyed  by  the  rebellion,  and 
since  the  Constitution  makes  it  the  duty  or  the 
United  States  to  guarantee  to  each  State  in  this 
Union  a  republican  form  of  government,  and  by  ne- 
cessary implication  Umitine  the  power  of  the  United 
States  alone,  and  since  tne  United .  States  can  act 
only  throuffh  the  Government  of  the  United  States, 
ana  since  the  Qovemment  can  only  act  by  its  laws 
duly  enacted,  by  the  Legislature,  expounded  by  its 
Judiciary,  and  enforced  by  its  executive,  it  follows 
irresistibly  that  his  boasted  policy  is  nothing  less 
tlum  a  wicked  usurpation  of  all  tne  powers  of  the 
Government,  in  utter  contempt  of  the  Constitution 
and  laws  of  the  land. 

Xetolvedj  That  by  boldly  announcing  this  shameless 
usurpation  as  his  "policy,"  by  wickedly  prostituting 
his  office  and  its  immense  patrona^,  to  force  it  upon 
the  country ;  persistently  doing  this  for  nearly  three 
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yoan,  and  all  the  time  in  the  interest  of  treaaon  So  no  chaiige  was  effected  in  the  constiu- 

and  rebellion  against  loyalty  and  patriptUm ;  for  the  tion  by  this  election. 

promotion  of  not,  bloodshed,  and  murder  agamst  law  tu^  tv««*^^-«4.;^  c*^*«  i^^«-^-*'       *.     i 

hid  order,  and  the  protection  of  th|s  innSoent,  the  ^  The  Democratic  State  Convention,  to  el«: 

weak,  the  helpless;  in  fkvor  of  despotism  against  oelegates  to  toe  iHationai  Convention,  met  s: 

liberty ;  by  this  persistent  usurpation  and  wicked-  Detroit,  May  29th,  and  adopted  the  foUoTJu 

ness  he  has  proved  himself  one  of  the  greatest  crim-  platform : 
inals  of  the  age :  and,  with  devout  thankfulness  that 


humanity,  ^d  to  the  righteous  retribu-    their  views  of  the  political  situation, 

tion  of  that  Gk)d  who  is  tHe  Author  of  all  rightful  civil  arising  in  the  approaching  presidential  camptign ; 

government.  Beaolved.  That  the  best  political  adminiftmioa  j 

BmoU)ed^  That  we  approve  the  action  of  the  House  that  which  most  ftiUy  harmonises  with  the  faair 

of  Bepresentativea  in  its  recent  exercise  of  its  high  mental  principles  of  our  government :  which  ut: 

constitutional  prero^vo^by  the  arraijgjnment  of  An-  i.  That  all  power  emanates  irom  the  people,  uJ 

drew  Johnson  for  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors  in  must  be  used  by  a  majority  for  the  benefit  of  the  j.'> 

office,  and  believing  it  to  be  the  constitutional  fUnc-  pie. 

tion  of  the  Senate,  sitting  as  a  high  court  of  impeach-  g*  That  the  powers  which  the  people,  by  Triuet 


ment,  to  Anally  determine  every  question  of  law  aiid    constitutions,  have  intrusted  to  the  Federsl  Gottn- 
fact  arising  in  the  course  of  the  prosecution,  we  in-     ment  and  its  several  departments,  must  be  Btricu/ 


as  ^ver,  rep«<d  \ 

_ _^^-_^ .  _—  ^—^  .^telligeooe,  patiiotwin,  wj 

vices  rendered  by  our  soldiers  in  the  late  war  for  the  justice  of  the  people,  who  are  thosouroe  of  poiti, 

Union,  and  we  will  ever  bear  in  mind  their  heroic  and  ito  faithful  observance  of  the  Umitatioiu  of  tL« 

devotion  and  wonderful  powers,  as  exhibited  on  many  Constitution,  which  is  the  limitation  of  power,  pmt 

a  well-fouffht  batUe-lleld.                    ^  ,     „  .  its  political  harmony  with  the  ftindamentil  ide»  •/ 

Jietolved,  That  the  reconstruction  of  the  Union  on  our  instittitions,  and  explain  its  successful  tdmimi- 

the  basis  of  the  equality  of  all  men  before  the  Uw,  tion  of  the  Government  durim?  two-thirds  of  oar  itr 

the  complete  extirpation  of  slavery,  and  of  the  ideas  tional  existence. 

which  gave  it  birth,  the  speedy  restoration  of  ^erma-  BeaoU^.  That,  on  the  oontrary,  our  politiaJactw- 

nent  peac*  and  prosperity,  and  the  preservation  of  onists,  who  under  many  names— first  as  Fedcraluti 

the  public  credit  and  the  national  feith,  are  all  de-  and  then  as  Bepublioans— have,  with  oocasioMl»> 

pendent  upon  the  triumph  of  the  national  Bepublican  cess,  contended  with  us  for  power,  have  never  «a«{4- 

party  at  the  coming  presidential  election.     ,      ,  .  ed  their  policy,  when  in  power,  to  the  primaiT  '^^ 

Betolved,  That  we  add  our  voice  to  the  loud  aodaim  of  our  government,  and,  consequently,  as  often  to 

in  favor  of  General  Ulysses  S.  Grant  as  Bepublican  tried  have  failed  to  administerthe  government  m- 

candidate  for  Presidentj  and,  while  recognizing  the  cording  to  its  chartered  powers,  and  to  reUin  the 

ability  and  public  services  of  others  whose  names  confidence  of  a  <Ustrustful  people, 

have  been  presented  to  the  country,  we  hereby  de-  Hetohed.  That  the  differeiioe  between  Aineri«n 

Clare  our  preference  for  Schuyler  Colfax,  of  Indiana,  Democracy  and  Federalism  u  radical,  and  as  ekreil 

as  Vice-President  of  the  United  States.  ag  the  laws  of  mind:  and  as  lon^  as  men  Begregii*, 

On  the  first  Monday  in  April  the  electors  of  ^7  affinity,  into  poUtical  oiiganization,  so  low  t» 

the  State  voted  upon  the  question  of  adopting  pemocratio  poUcy  will,  and  ftie  Federal  BepubUw 

*^.^^  .^«.:<..wi   ^^«<.4-u»4.:^»  J\;^i.  k«^  k^^«%.-^  policy  will  not,  harmonize  with  our  form  of  go^rc- 

the  revised  constitution  which  had  been  pre-  fnent ;  and  the  adherents  of  the  Utter  can  new  tr 

pared  for  submission  to  the  people  by  the  con-  tablish  such  harmonv  until  they  change  their  na- 

vention  held  the  preceding  summer.  The  whole  tures,  or  the  forms  or  our  ffovemment.   Tbe  tnx » 

number  of  votes  returned  to  the  State  canvass-  impos8ible--the  Ust  is  revolution.        .           .  , 

ers— the  counties  of  Manitou  and  Marquette  ,  ^^^^  That  revolutioii,  ^orefore,  w  the  lo^ 

viar    vu^  wuuwo  w*   a^«»u  vv/u  »u^*  ^ax^itvvv^  tcndeucy  aud  (if  uot  arrested)  the  necewaiy  iwu' 

not  reporting— was  as  follows:  of  Kepublicanism,  to  which  its  leaders  consciou*-^ 

For  the  revised  constitution 71,788  and  the  people  unconsciously,  are  now  ripidly  •J- 

Against  the  same 110,582  vandng. 

.    In  proof  of  this,  we  have  the  notorious  wets  U» 

Migority  against 88,849  its  leaders  do  not  profess  to  administer  the  govero- 

ment  as  it  is,  but  as  they  think  it  ought  to  be;  tiJj 


^ ^  _^  ^^ ^ of 

For  aimual  sessions 24,482  a  desire  ^' to  promote'the  gonerid  welFafe."         . 

For  biennial  sessions 100,814  The  following  facts  from  its  history  •^J^.P']!"  Jj 

consistent  disregard  of  the  people  and  their  owu^ 

Minority  against  annual  sessions 75,882  law,  and  its  steady  tendency  tovard  ^^^"{^ 

The  people  also  at  the  same  election  voted  ETw^^.ta'^r^r^^^^^ 

upon  the  question  of  mcorporating  m  the  new  in  foVm  high  and  oppressive  tariffs,  and oTg»n^,'f 

constitution,  if  adopted,  a  clause  similar  to  the  deprive  the  foreigner  of  all  political  rights.  ^°^^ 

one  in  the  existing  constitution,  prohibiting  during  our  recent  fearAil  struggle  to  Pf*'t!iine 

the  Legislature  from  passing  any  law  author-  J?J[^<>?v ^VJ^^  ^°^  ^^^^^  citizens,  g^^f^^J 

uing  the  grant  of  licon««  to  seU  intoxici^ting  {f^'jteSxJ^'rK  Ttt^^rc^'^Sr. 

dnnks.     The  following  was  the  vote :  ished  free  speech ;  it  squandered  our  money  to  |*o 

For  the  prohibitory  article 72,462  per  and  corrupt  its  favorites ;  it  pl*»^  J?h?rici 

Against  the  same 86;i48  unequal  burdens  on  the  poor ;  it  e^^^P^Jr^es; 

from  military  service,  and  the  bondholder  nomw^j/ 

Minority  against 18,681  it  paid  government  indebtedness  to  the  ri(»  ^t°  r"*' 
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but  the  maimed  soldier,  his  widow  and  orphan,  with  Buoh^d,  That  we  deprecate  any  legislation  which 
a  depredated  curren<^.  And,  when  the  war  was  over  tends  to  take  the  pubtic  domain  from  the  actual  set- 
and  our  cause  gained,  it  declared  that  with  victOT^r  our  tier  and  donate  it  to  speculating  corporations, 
cause  was  lost :  and  virtually  proclaimed  to  a  victo*  Seiolvedy  That  the  debt  of  ffratitude  due  the  sol- 
rious  anny  ana  navy,  that  they  had  destroyed  tho  dier  and  sailor,  who  defended  us  in  peril,  ^*  is  the 
Union  in  whose  name  and  cause  they  had  triumphed ;  only  debt  the  nation  can  never  pay :  *' but  we  shall 
instead  of  punishing  rebels   according  to  law,  it  cherish  the  memory  of  the  gidlant  dead,  and  guard 
panLshed  sovereign  Btatea  for  political  opposition,  with  tender  care  the  interests  of  his  widow  and  or- 
and  erected  Ave  military  dictatorships  over  ten  States  phan,  shall  remember  the  services  and  promote  the 
of  the  Union ;  it  established  military  law  in  time  of  welfare  of  the  living,  and  give  to  all  the  honor  that 
peace ;  it  removed  dvil  officers  legally  elected  hj  is  ever  due  to  brave  and  patriotic  service. 
the  people,  and  substituted  its  pliuit  tools  in  their  m.-n       vi*             ;itv             ^     oj.  i.     r^ 
stead ;  it  declared  white  men  disloyal  until  the  con-  The  Kepn  Dlican  and  Democratio  State  Con- 
trary was  proved,  and  dedared  all  black  men  loyal  ventiona,  to  nominate  State  tickets,   adopted 
without  proof;  it  used  Federal  power  to  control  suf-  the  platforms  of  the  National  Gonrentions  re- 

^f  t^flcd  ®iSd*ciothf Se  b£?^  \f '^^^onew'^o'^n  ^P^^tiv^,  and  indorsed  their  nominations,  and 

the"n^tional  Toun^,  whife  poor  ^ite^en,*"he5  the  latter  also  passed,  among  others  relating  to 

wires,  and  their  cmldren,  were  suffered  to  starve  State  affairs,  the  following  resolution : 

▼ithout  svmpathy  or  succor.    Of  these  latter  uncon-  Sssolvtd.  That  negro  snffhige,  sumptuaiy  lawa,  in- 

ititntlonal,  revolutionary,  and  outrageous  acts  it  has  terference  in  municSial  government  oy  oommissiona 

been  guilty  since  the  declaration  of  peace,  and  aU  for  or  other  State  agencies,  testK)aths,  religious  or  secta- 

the  reason  that  it  dare  not  trust  the  verdict  of  the  rfan  discriminations  of  eveiy  kin<L  are  contrary  to 

people  of  the  North  upon  its  policy  and  acts,  and  the  true  interesto  of  our  people,  axid  will  be  opposed 

aims  now  with  negro  votes  to  rule  the  white  North.  |>y  the  Democratic  party. 

Nor  is  this  an.    It  nas  driven  Senators  and  Bepresent-  mi         «    ^            «          «       . 

atives,  legally  elected  by  the  people^  from  the  halls  The  whole  number  of  votes  cast  for  presi- 

of  Congress,  because  of  political  o^nnions;  it  has  re-  dential  electors,  at  the  general  election  in  No- 

ttined  political  friends,  in  both  Houses,  who  are  yember  was  226  628. 

charred  and  admitted,  by  themselves,  to  be  cruel,  ^     A      ^      jAtii.'i*                     -^^^.^v 

corrupt,  and  unworthy ;  it  has  sought  to  d^troy  the  g®'  S*"»*  •»<*  Cplfljx  electors ^Si$52 

execifeve  and  judicial  department  of  the  Govern-  ^^^  Seymour  and  Blair  electors 9^,068 

ment,that  it  might  rule  without  check.    In  short,  it  ->      , ,.            .    .  j                         ZTTIZ 

has  cheated  the  people,  impoverished  the  oountiy,  Republican  m^onty 81,4W 

oppressed  the  poor,  pampered  the  rich,  violated  the  For  Governor  the  YOte  stood : 

great  charter  of  our  rights  and  liberties,  and  by  all  its  iiAnrv  P  lla]<1win  llAnn'Ki^Mn               i  9A  a*i 

acts  proved  that  its  purpose  is  to  destroy  t^  Union  f^^;^^^^"^^"^; '  'vr'^Hi       ' 

and  the  Government,  and  erect  a  militaiy  despotism  SXiTMLSIff     •  -»'«»""«™' ^t  V<SL_o»r  ooa 

on  its  ruins,  thinking  it  "  better,"  like  Mlltoi^s  Bar  Scattering. 706-97,995 

tan,  "  to  rule  in  hell  than  to"  serve  in  heaven."  -RaI/IwJw  ava*  .ii                                       aa  mm 

A«rfr«rf,  That  the  BcpubHcan  majority  in  Congi«88         uaiawm  over  au w,oo« 

hAs  already  taken  a  bold  and  aUrming  stride  toward  The  Republicans  elected  the  remainder  or 

military  despotism  in  its  reconstruction  scheme  .where-  their  State  ticket  at  the  same  election,  by  ma- 

by  the  negro  States,  under  the  miUterysupervbiono^^  (orities  averaging  about  80,700,   as  follows: 

"tatc^SJS  ^e'lri^S.ry^ar^SS^  tieutenant.Govemor,M^^^^^^ 

Northern  whites  are  practically  couto)lled,  in  the  of  State,  Oliver  L.  Spalding;  State  Treasurer, 

Senate  of  the  nation,  oy  four  million  negroes,  and  Ebenezer  O.  Grosvenor ;  Auditor-General,  Wil- 

foigr  thoMand  Federri  bavonets.  liam  Humphrey ;    Attomey-Gener^  Dwight 


Reaolvtd^  That  it  is  our  Arm  and  united  purpose  to  of  the  State  Board  of  Education,   Daniel  £. 

restore  the  Union  of  the  States ;  t»  keep  the  Federal  Brown.    The  vote  in  the  several  congressional 

(jovemment  and  each  of  its  departments  withm  its  a\«*-^^*»  «*<>o  «.  Ax1i^«.  . 

prrmer  sphere,  and  cause  it  to  Vespect  the  reserved  districts  was  as  foUows  : 

rights  or  the  States,  and  of  the  people ;'  to  abolish  all  Didriet  1.— Fernando  0.  Beaman,  Bepublican.22,197 

bank  and  tariff  monopolies ;  to  alH>lish  Freedmen*s  **  Merrill  J.  Mills,  Democrat 20,596 

Bureaus  and  standing  armies  in  time  of  peace ;  to  ar-  Didriet  8. — William  L.  Stouffhton,  KepublicaD.25,199 

rest  the  extravagance  and  corruption  that  are  wasting  **            Henry  Chambenain,  Democrat.. .  .17,896 

onr  substance :  and,  by  car«Ail  economy  in  the  admin-     IHttrid  8. — Austin  Blur,  Bepublican 19,268 

istration  of  affairs,  to  restore  credit  to  the  Govern-       '  **  Isaac  M.  Crane,  jDomocrat 16,268 

ment  and  vslue  to  its  currency ;  to  hold  all  men  in-  Didrict  4. — Thomas  W.  Ferry,  Republican. . .  .28,048 

noeent  until  proved  guilty :  to  punish  crime  accord-  **  Lyman  G.  Mason,  Democrat 18,714 

ing  to  law ;  to  protect  the  foreign  citizen  in  his  rights     DiHrict  6.— Omar  D.  Conger,  Bepublican 16,847 

Wh  at  home  and  abroad ;  to  do  equal  and  exact  lus-  ^*  Byron  G.  Stout,  Democrat 14,628 

tice  to  all  men,  irrespective  of  color  or  race ;  and  to  Didrict  6.— Biandolph  Strickland,  Bepublican. 90,115 

k«p  this,  as  our  fathers  made  it,  a  white  man's  Gov-  '*  W  illiam  Newton,  Democrat 16,720 

eminent,  an  asylum  for  the  oppressed  of  all  nations,  m,^  t««:o1«*«»«  ^i.rv«»,«   «♦  *k«  — ^«.  ♦:«,« 

and  a  dispensef  of  blessings  to  all  who  submit  to  \d  The  Legislature,  chosen  at  the  same  time, 

lawfi.  was  divided  between  the  two  parties  as  fol- 

Rf9olved^  That  we  propose  to  have  all  Government  lows : 

bonds  bear  taxation  equally  with  all  other  property ;  Snwu.     Hmm «rii«p.       Total. 

that  we  will  maintain  the  national  faith  inviolate,  Bepublican. 26  78  99 

that  all  public  debts  shall  be  honorably  paid;  that  Democratic 6  27  88 

the  bonds  of  the  Federal  Gk>vemment,  issued  after  —              —              — 

freenbaeks  were  made  a  legal  tender,  shall  be  paidin  Bepublican  msA, . .  20              46              66 

the  currency  of  the  country,  except  where  otherwise  _,             ,         ^           .       ,      ,     «         «  , 

expressly  provided  by  law  or  stipulated  in  the  bond.  The  number  of  convicts  in  the  State  Prison^ 
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December  1st,  was  622.  being  an  increase  of  remnneration  for  their  services,  instead  of  aS 

40  daring  the  year.    Total  receipts,  from  all  their  hard  earnings  inuring  to  the  benefit  of  the 

sources,  for  the  year,  $105,161.88,  of  which  State." 

$85,238.69  was  from  the  earnings  of  convicts.  Of  the  256  convicts,  received  daring  &eT«r. 
Expenditures,  in  all,  $94,036.67.  During  the  176  were  for  burglary,  larceny,  and  kjoi-ed 
last  two  months  covered  by  the  report,  the  in-  offences;  2  for  murder  in  the  first  degre«;  i 
stitutionwas  more  than  self-sustaining,  and  the  for  murder  in  the  second  degree;  3  formiL< 
inspeetors  express  the  opinion  that  such  will  slaughter;  8  for  murderous  assault ;  11  ir 
continue  to  be  the  case  hereafter.  But  one  passing  counterfeit  monej ;  18  for  forgerv.  a 
person  was  pardoned  out  of  the  prison  by  the  uttering  forged  instruments.  Sixty-five  Verii 
Governor,  and  upon  the  ground,  in  his  case,  sent  for  one  year,  or  less;  62  for  over  onejeji 
that  he  was  wrongfully  convicted ;  the  case  and  not  exceeding  two ;  40  for  over  two  t^j^ 
being  one  of  mistaken  identity.  The  inspec-  and  not  exceeding  tliree;  25foroverfGar7ei:.'« 
tors,  in  their  annual  report,  express  themselves  and  not  exceeding  five ;  16  for  various  tenu 
very  strongly  in  regard  to  the  good  effect  of  between  ^ve  and  ten  years ;  12  for  ten  jeais. 
the  Govemor^s  course  in  refusing  pardons,  and  4  for  life.  Eleven  deaths  occurred  amoag 
After  quoting  very  decided  opinions  from  the  the  convicts  during  the  year,  of  which  tv) 
authorities  of  other  prisons  as  to  the  bad  effect  were  of  life  convicts^  who  had  been  in  prisos  i 
upon  discipline,  and  the  general  discontent  that  number  of  years,  and  three  of  prisoners  fli^i 
prevails  among  prisoners,  so  long  as  they  sup-  in  an  attempt  to  escape, 
pose  pardons  to  be  possible,  they  say:  '^The  The  receipts  of  the  Detroit  Hoase  of  Corree- 
effect  of  numerous  pardons  upon  the  discipline  tion  were  $65,259.61,  and  the  expesditam 
of  the  prison  is  also  manifest  in  another  way.  $60,066.14,  leaving  a  surplus  of  $15,303.37. 
The  convicts  have  the  impression  that  the  au-  The  convicts  in  this  institution  are  put  to  Itiw: 
thorities  of  the  prison  have  more  or  leas  to  do  within  tts  walk,  under  proper  direction,  s&d 
with  every  pardon ;  at  least,  that  their  assent  this  system  has  hitherto  resulted  in  a  steely 
or  approval  is  necessary.  Distrust  and  dis-  profit  to  the  institution,  and  has  been  non; 
satisfaction  are  engendered  in  consequence,  satisfactory  than  that  adopted  in  the  S^a^ 
The  physician  of  the  Albany  Penitentiary  also  Prison,  where  the  labor  of  prisoners  is  let  to 
reports  that  he  is  troubled  greatly  with  per-  contractors,  and  generally  at  a  loss  to  tk 
sons  who  feign  disease,  in  order  to  facilitate  State.  The  number  received,  during  the  jer, 
their  application  for  pardon.  Our  own  prison,  was  1,098,  which  is  11  more  than  that  in  ISO". 
by  reason  of  freedom  from  the  exciting  cause,  The  convictions  were  mostly  for  vagrancy  aci 
has  ceased  to  exhibit  the  effects  described.  All  other  minor  offences.  A  regular  school  is  htrltl 
our  observation  and  experience  tend  to  satisfy  for  the  inmates,  three  evenings  in  each  ve^ 
us  of  the  correctness  of  these  views ;  and  that  and  a  series  of  lectures,  by  able  professional  sd^ 
the  health,  contentment,  and  ei^joyment  of  the  scientific  men,  has  been  had  for  their  atten^i- 
prisoners  themselves  are  immeasurably  promo-  ance.  The  superintendent,  in  his  annual  re- 
ted  by  the  conviction  that  it  is  useless  to  spend  port,  urged  that  the  Legislature  be  asked  io 
money,  time,  effort,  or  anxiety,  in  the  endeavor  render  more  efficient  aid  for  reformatoij  ^■ 
to  get  pardoned  out  for  light  or  insufficient  poses,  for  the  imprisonment  in  this  institatian 
reasons.''  of  prostitutes,  vagrants,  confirmed  pilferers, 
A  large  allowance  is  now  made  to  prisoners  and  those  whose  passions  and  appetites  are  be- 
in  deduction  from  their  sentences,  for  good  be-  yond  their  control ;  who,  by  mdulgence,  b> 
havior  during  confinement,  and  the  agent  rec-  come  dangerous  members  of  society,  and  sre 
ommends  that  a  portion  of  their  earnings — say  convicted  of  misdemeanors  before  any  proper 
from  six  to  ten  cents  a  day — ^be  set  apart  for  tribunal.  Experience  has  shown,  that  to  «d* 
them,  and  paid  to  them  at  their  discharge.  He  tence  such  prisoners  to  imprisonment  for  defi- 
says :  "  Regard  for  their  families,  who  may  be  nite  periods,  frequency  suoverts  the  purpo« 
in  dependent  circumstances,  and  pride  of  char-  in  view,  and  is  almost  always  a  hinderance ;  for, 
acter,  would,  in  one  class  of  convicts,  incite  to  the  effect  of  too  long  a  sentence  is  depressiDgt 
good  behavior,  that  they  might  take  home,  on  and  of  too  brie^  unimproving;  so  that,  in  «^^^^ 
their  discharge,  all  they  could  be  entitled  to.  case,  that  merited  process  essential  to  refor- 
Those  that  might  have  occasion  to  use  their  mation  is  prevented  or  destroyed.  Haman  vj^ 
money  in  this  way,  would  have  the  means  to  dom  is  insufficient  to  adjust  the  sentence  at  thi 
)urchase  tools,  etc.,  or  a  small  capital  with  time  of  imposing  it,  as  now  done,  so  as  to  arom 
.vhich  to  commence  business.  Hence  a  great  this  consequence,  and  he  is  satined  it  can  ^W 
inducement  would  be  offered  for  each  convict  be  done  by  the  aid  of  that  observation  ot  tb^ 
to  demean  himself  in  an  orderly  manner,  and  character  and  conduct  to  be  had  subseqaent  to 
he  would  also  become  interested  in  the  good  the  commitment  of  the  prisoner.  Then)  can- 
behavior  of  all  the  others ;  the  necessity  of  not  be  an  increase  of  liability  to  erroneous  an« 
compulsory  labor  and  corporeal  punishment  ui\just  sentences,  by  leaving  the  duration  of  un* 
would  be  very  much  lessened,  and  we  should  prisonment  to  be  determined  by  competent  an- 
find  that  cheerftibiess  and  alacrity  would  take  thority,  after  suitable  opportunity  for  observuig 
the  place  of  sullenness  and  discontent,  and  con-  the  prisoner;  but  it  must  be  lessened  by  sucQ 
victs  would  feel  that  they  had  received  some  a  course.    To  commit  these  prisoners  to  tue 
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House  of  Oorreotion  until  they  are  reformed, 
as  is  propoeed,  will  be  a  strong  indacement  for 
them  to  enter  more  directly  npon  the  work  of 
self-improvement,  and  thus  a  shorter  period  of 
imprisonment  will  be  required  to  fit  them  again 
for  society  than  if  sentenced  for  a  definite  term. 
The  infloence  of  the  proposed  change  will  be 
most  sdatary  as  a  restraining  force  in  commn- 
nity,  snd  will  put  punishment  before  the  peo- 
ple in  its  proper  light,  namely,  as  a  healing  or 
curative  measure.  One  of  the  formidable  ob- 
sCscles  to  the  reformation  of  persons  receiyed 
into  this  prison  is,  their  mistaken  idea  that  im- 
prisonment ia  inflicted  to  satisfy  justice,  or  to 
pay  them  off,  in  privation  or  suffenng,  for  some 
real  or  fancied  wrong  to  somebody  or  some- 
thing which  they  have  committed ;  failing  to 
see,  as  they  generally  do,  that  the  spirit  of  the 
law  that  punishes,  and  of  the  pardon  that  for- 
gives, is  essentially  the  same,  being  only  dif- 
ferent instruments  for  restoring  to  society 
sound  members.  And  the  superintendent 
woQld  have  the  law  so  changed  that  sentences 
to  the  House  of  Correction  should  be  limited 
ontil  discharge  by  the  circuit  or  other  Judge, 
on  recommendation  by  the  superintendent  or 
inspectors,  upon  the  ground  of  improved  char- 
acter. 

The  State  Reform  School  is  situated  at  Lan- 
sing, and  receives  juvenile  offenders  under  sev- 
enteen years  of  age.  Number  of  inmates  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year,  257.  Admitted  during 
the  year,  99 ;  discharged,  109 ;  number  remain- 
ing, 247,  which  is  a  decrease  of  88  in  two  years. 
Of  those  admitted  18  were  ten  years  of  age,  9 
were  eleven,  10  were  twelve,  17  were  thirteen, 
16  were  fourteen,  19  were  fifteen,  and  15  were 
sixteen ;  88  were  children  of  American  parents. 
and  66,  including  9  colored,  were  children  of 
persons  foreign  bom.  The  offences  for  which 
they  were  received  were  as  follows :  vagrancy, 
1 ;  assault  and  battery,  2 ;  burglary  and  larceny, 
2;  grand  larceny,  2 ;  petit  larceny,  86 ;  returned, , 
7.  The  sentences  are  untU  they  reach  the  age 
of  twenty-one,  with  large  liberty  in  the  Board 
of  Control  to  discharge  for  good  behavior. 
The  pupils  are,  for  the  most  part,  employed 
m  making  chairs. 

The  trustees  ofthe  Asylum  for  the  Deaf^  Dumb, 
and  Blind,  at  Flint,  report  their  receipts  for  the 
yean  1867  and  1868  at  $124^672.18,  which  has 
been  expended  as  follows :  previous  indebted- 
ness, $8,174.08;  construction   account,  $51,- 
954.20;  general  expense  account,  $59,088.58; 
unclassified   expenditures,    $5,405.27^  total, 
$124,572.13.  The  number  of  inmates  at  differ- 
ent times  has  been  as  follows:  June.  1865,  94; 
June,  1866, 109 ;  June,  1867, 116 ;  June,  1868, 
119 ;  at  the  end  of  the  year,  140.    Whole  num- 
ber in  attendance  nnce  the  last  report,  181,  of 
whom  86  were  blmd,  and  145  deaf  and  dumb. 
%bert  L.  Bangs  is  principal  of  the  asylum,  and 
Mrs.  Zelmda  £.  De  Mott,  matron.    In  addi- 
tion to  the  usual  instruction  by  means  of  the 
^gn-longuage,  articulation  and  lip-reading  are 
^tight  to  those  who  appear  to  be  fit  subjects, 
Vol,  vni.— 82     ▲ 


and  with  very  gratifying  results.  Children  are 
not  received  until  tiiey  are  ten  years  of  age, 
and  the  principal  recommends  their  being  kept 
at  home  with  their  parents  until  they  are 
twelve.  They  are  aUowed  to  remain  in  the  in- 
stitution for  seven  years,  and  it  is  thought  that 
the  period  of  age  firom  twelve  to  nineteen  is 
more  usefbl  to  the  pupils  receiving  instruction 
than  any  earlier. 

The  maintenance  expenses  of  the  Asylum 
for  the  Insane  at  Kalamazoo^  for  1867  and  1866, 
were  $114,918.52 ;  the  construction  ftmd  re- 
ceived, dnrinff  the  same  period,  $158,889.87,  not 
all  of  which  is  yet  expended.  The  following 
shows  the  number  of  patients : 


Mai*. 

FamaU.          Total. 

Bemaining  Deo.  1, 1866.. 
Beoelved  to  Nov.  SO,  1868. 

78 
98 

108 

172 
901 

Whole  number  treated. . . 

lYl 

202 

878 

Blacluurged  noovered. . . . 
'*         improved.... 
"        unimproved.. 

80 

6 

90 

28 

9 

20 

68 
16 
40 

Totnl  diflcharffed. . . . 
Beroaining  Nov.  «>,  1868. 

66 
115 

67 
145 

118 
260 

Additional  accommodations  for  patients  were 
prepared  duru^  this  period,  but  they  are  all 
occupied.  £.  H.  Van  Duzen  is  medical  supeiv- 
intendent  The  following  statistics,  of  the 
whole  number  of  patients  admitted  since  the 
asylum  was  openeo,  will  be  of  interest : 


AQB. 

Uala. 

Foaato. 

TMal. 

U  nder 10 

•  • 

26 

120 

84 

68 

48 

27 

2 

8 

2 

28 

149 

112 

79 

85 

18 

4 

18 

2 

From  10  to  20 

64 

"     20  "  80 

269 

9v         4v. ...    •■*.■    . 

"     40  "  60 

196 
147 

"     60  "  60 

78 

"     60  "  70 

40 

70  and.  UDward 

6 

Congenital  and  unknown 

16 

Total 

878 

486 

808 

Bom  in  the  United  States,  568 ;  Ireland,  68 ; 
Germany,  64;  England,  89;  Canada,  28;  Scot- 
land, 16;  other  foreign  countries,  17;  unascer- 
tained, 18.  Of  the  whole  number,  90  had  re- 
ceived a  collegiate  education,  and  529  a  com- 
mon-school education.  Their  civil  condition 
was  as  follows : 


MaU 

Famato. 

IMaL 

Married..  ..•••.  tt*.  ..n  - 

169 

186 

11 

1 

282 

160 

47 

2 

401 

Bingle 

846 

WiSowen  and  widows . . . 
Unaaoertained 

68 
8 

867 

641 

808 

The  wheat  crop  ofthe  State  was  better  than 
that  for  the  preceding  year,  and  more  than  an 
average  crop.  The  receipts  of  wheat  and  flour 
at  Detroit  were  sixty  per  cent  greater  than  for 
1867.  Spring  crops  were  also  unusually  good,, 
and  the  year  was  one  of  general  prosperity  tO' 
the  farming  community.     To  this  statement^ 
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however,  some  eioeptioos  mnBt  be  made.  The 
low  price  of  woot  induced  the  killing  off  of 
laaaj  sheep,  and  it  is  not  probable  that  t3ie 
wool-clip  of  16fl8  exceeded  th&t  of  1667.  The 
crop  of  apples  was  also  verj  poor,  and  that  of 
peaches  less  than  the  preceding  year.  The 
shipmeats  from  St.  Joseph,  howerer,  vera 
larger.  The  following  is  a  statement  of  the 
shipmenta  of  fruit  from  that  port  for  the  jear : 
strawberries,  baahels,  17,000;  raapberries,  do., 
6,600;  blackberries,  do.,  lO.QOO;  peaches,  bas- 
kets and  bozos,  608,082.  6t.  Joseph  is  a  small 
town  of  three  thousand  inhabitants  or  there- 
about, with  a  poor  harbor,  bat  the  land  imme- 
diately aboat  it  sells  at  almost  fabulons  prioea 
for  ihe  pimtting  of  orchards.  The  mean  differ- 
ence in  the  winter  temperfttiire  of  the  western 
and  eastern  shores  of  Lake  Michigan  ie  from 
twelve  to  fifteen  degrees  in  favor  of  the  former, 

Tbe.prodiictionof  salt  in  the  Saginaw  vallej' 
for  the  year  reached  666,890  barrels,  against 
474,721  for  1887.  The  capital  invested  in  the 
business  is  $2,217,000.  Amoant  on  hand  at  the 
end  of  the  year,  69,284  barrels. 

The  following  is  the  estimate  of  the  Saginaw 
fnf«rprM«of  the  quantity  of  lombercnt  within 
the  State  in  1868: 


and  the  remainder  of  the  line  nearty  fini^d 
At  the  end  of  the  year  there  wen  withk'ii 
State  1,260  miles  of  railroad  compleUd  ni  k 
sotnaliue. 

The  basinesB  of  the  Saolt  6u.  Katie  FA^ 
Oanal  showed  a  conaidentble  falUng  oC  Tla 
following  is  a  oomparatiTe  ezbilnt : 


TEUL       1        TdK 

,5=t. 

.SJ  1  - 

1887 

1888. 

tsi,ais 

sn.flas 

1I8,MS 

K^s: 

BecroMB.. 

ITJHB 

im-SBB 

)0.ieo    1  iKO 

The  falling  off  was  mainlj  dne  to  tiu  dcprs 
flion  in  the  copper  hnmneaa,  bat  Bom«irhii  lin- 
to  a  great  fire  at  Ifarqnette  in  Joae,  iti:: 
lessened  the  facilities  for  shipping  ma.  Tic 
mineral  which  passed  down  the  canal  vtiH 
follows:  copper,  tona,  12,S23^;  iron  ore,  wa 
191,989 ;  pig  iron,  tons,  Bl,471.  The  foUovif. 
are  some  of  the  principal  articles  passing  n- 
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Sonr,  nn, . 
^tla^lba. 


fiafSbore 

Detroit  ....'.'.'.' 


Harlue  Cltr... 

LspeerCo,....  1 

SanilKCa.....  1 

Uiuki^ou M 


WblUBlTer.. 


arud  Tnvene   «0,OaO.OO 
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Other  plscM  I 
oa  WealemVU!l,<](ia,Oe 


_.jf,tblii „ 

fi*1t,bbl> 4.aM 

C(«n<Kis]n,bciih..9a6JlS 
MflTchuidlBfl,  tona .,  "'" 
Oronnd  tend,  ttmi . . 

Iron  mining  at  Uarqnette  was  proqxwi. 
and  would  have  been  more  so  but  for  the  i^ 
in  June.  The  following  is  a  compiraliT«  <i' 
hibit  for  eleven  years: 


.i,ffiB,it)e,8as 


This  is  a  considerable  increase  on  the  pro- 
duction of  any  former  year.  The  single  mill 
of  H.  W.  Sage  &  Co,,  at  Winona,  cut  32,291,907 
feet. 

The  plaster-beds  at  Tawas  City,  on  Saginaw 
Bay,  are  being  rapidly  developed.  The  ship- 
ments for  the  year  amounted  to  more  than 
20,000  tons  of  cmde  gypsum,  and  toward  the 
end  of  the  year  the  shipment  of  calcined 
plaster,  &c.,  also  commenced,  and  reached 
2,000  barrels.  Above  the  first  stratum  of  gyp- 
sum, which  is  10  to  12  feet  in  thickness,  there 
are  6  to  8  feet  of  earth.  Beneath  is  a  stratum 
of  slate  2i  feet,  then  one  of  gypsum  6  feet, 
then  a  second  of  slate  2  feet,  add  then  for  IB 
feet  nothing  but  gypaum  of  very  snperior  qual- 
ity is  reached.  The  beds  are  immediately 
upon  the  shore,  and  the  prospect  of  a  large  and 
remunerative  business  in  this  mineral  at  this 

Eoint  is  exceedingly  promising.  Of  Grand 
;apids  plaster  there  were  shipped  from  Grand 
naren  41,720  tons  of  cmde  and  116,630  bar- 
rels of  prepared,  which  is  probably  equal  to 
the  total  production  of  the  beds  for  the  year. 

The  Grand  Biver  Taliey  RaUroad,  from 
Jackson  in  the  direction  of  Grand  Rapids,  was 
put  in  operation  for  61  miles  at  the  eastern  end, 
and  upon  the  Kalamazoo,  Allegan,  and  Grand 
Baptds  road  the  cars  were  running  to  Allegan, 


TEAR. 

TnxlTOOn. 

T»IV4™. 

T-JV... 

81,08S 
6e,S7» 
Ite,»9S 

lisjifil 
186,a5» 
SSS,I£3 
1»5,«M 
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4S8,rao 

i,e» 

7,»li8 
e,BBO 
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Two  new  fnmaces  are  in  procea  of  Mo- 
tion, and  the  prospect  of  increased  boMota^Ki 
1889  is  regarded  as  exceedingly  favorable. 

Copper-mining  was  deprefraed  thn)ii(r!io>j 
the  year.  Up  to  April,  1868,  one  hundred  td 
four  copper-mining  cfnnpaniea,  in  the  I^* 
Superior  region,  had  made  asscssmeots  tf^ 
ebareholdera  to  the  amount  In  alt  of  (14,1')}': 
600,  and  p^d  no  dividends.  The  showing* 
eight  other  companies  was  as  follows: 


for  the  year  are  not  yet  attainable 
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the  Ontonagon  district  for  three  years  is  as  so  doing.   The  regents  will  appeal  to  the  Legia- 

follows:  1866,  1,647  tons,  173  pounds;  1867,  latore  of  1669  to  reUeve  them  from  the  con- 

1,509  tons,  1,110  pounds;   1868,  1,115  tons,  dition. 

633  pounds.    There  was  a  similar  falling  off  At  the  ohserratorjr  of  the  Michigan  Uni- 

elsewhere.  yersity,  the  observer,  James  C.  Watson,  dis- 

The   following   are    st^istics   of  primary  covered  six  new  asteriods  in  the  months  of 

schools:  July,  August,  September,   and  October,  the 

Average  monthly  wages  paid  male  teachers. .         |47  78  largest  number  ever  discovered  in  the  same 

"  female  "                (si  96  period  by  any  observer. 

NTiml)erofchIldreiibetween5and20yeaM               ^  MILITARY  COMMISSIONS.     We  continue 

inCTeawbVeria8ty»r\\\'.'.".'.*!*.".'.'!!!'.!'!!!!          16^406  xmder  this  head  notices  of  several  cases  in  the 

Nnmber  attending  school 960,906  courts,  more  for  uniformity  of  reference  with 

AvJS^ttmesSool^toii^Vtadfs^^^^       6|mon^  ?ther  volumes,  than   because  they  properly 

Namber  of  voiamea  in  district  libraries 87,287  belong  xmder  such  title.  John  H.  Surratt,  who 

Ji^;^1?o1'Sl^?°r.'".'"°'^::::::::::    ♦IPS  ^^  ?T!^f  ^  ^^  ^«mtryafter  hU  arrest, 

Teachers  employed— males 9,006  was  mdicted  by  the  Grand  J  ury  of  the  Dis- 

_  , "           ",  ^      females 7,535  trict  of  Columbia,  as  an  accessory  to  the  mur- 

Total  ^ges  paid  JJ^Je^teachers. ............    |8M,1»  61  ^^^  ^^  ^^  Lin^      ^^^  ^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^.^^^ 

Total  moneys  raised  for  school  purposes . . .  .$2,487^888  61  trial,  the  jury  failed  to  agree.    Another  indict- 

HK^JM.;ia-^«;iiadibu<;i  •*™'*'  "  ment  w«  then  presented  against  Wm,  charging 

flame |806,7D5  86  him  With  treason  and  adhering  to  the  enemy ; 

TotoHndebtednMs  of  dtotricts l^iis^m  f»  to  this  his  counsel  pleaded  the  statute  of  Vimit- 

Xomberofprivate  or  select  schools 219     ^i.:  _         j  a.  ^  1i  -^  x- i?  t^i^  loao      fv 

Pupils  attending  same 11,917  ations  and  the  proclamation  oi «!  uiy,  1 868.    1  o 

rp,        ,     ,                          ,  n            3    ''  n  these  pleas  the  Government   demurred,  but 

The  school-moneys  expended  were  derived  ^^     ^^„  sustained  hy  the  conrt,  and  Surratt 

from  the  foUo-srmg  sources :  ^  J  o^  ^^^^^  discharged  from  custody  after  a 

In  dintrict  treasniies  at  beginning  of  year. . .   $280,877  87  confinement  of  eighteen  months. 

B«dv«iftj5m8i*te^tw.g^to_........    8g^  g  The  indictment  against  Jefferson  DaTJs  was 

"    r&te-hius 110.886  26  before  the  United  States  Oourt  held  at  Rich- 

Sl?5!f**SSfr/f!?f^iJi^52j*     ^^^  ^  mond,  the  Chief  Justice  and  Judge  Underwood 

cuBcrici  taxes  lo  pay  leacners  » 3*                       .<•       ^    j.i_                 i    j»  a.i_     i 

Images .7. 444,018  00  presiding,  on  a  motion  by  the  counsel  of  the  de- 
other  district  taxes 626,648  63  fendant  based  upon  the  argument  that,  as  the 

^oS^r'soireek::::;:::::::::    m^^  fourteenth    amendment  to   the   Constitution 

prescribed  a  punishment  to  those  who  had  en- 
Total  expendltares  for  the  year $2,487,660  89  g^g^d  in  rebellion,  having  held  office  before. 

The  following  are  statistics  of  the  university:  and   having   taken  an   oath  to  support  the 

Constitution  of  the  United  States,  such  pun- 
ishment took  the  place  of  any  that  could  be 

inflicted  under  an  indictment.     On  this  the 

^^  court  were  divided,  and  the  case  was  certified 

252  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States, 

and,  pending  its  hearing,  the  proclamation  of 


it 
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The  honorary  degree  of  LL.  D.  was  also  the  President  was  issued  and  a  nolle  prosequi 

coDferred  on  Professor  James  B.  Boise,  of  entered  in  the  case. 

Chicago   University ;    Professor    Herbert  A.  The  McArdle  case  came  before  the  Supreme 

Ifewton,  of  Yale  College;  and  Domingo  F.  Sar-  Court,  and*  was  argued,  but,  before  its  deci- 

iniento,  President  of  the  Argentine  Bepublic.  sion.  Congress  passed  a  law  taking  jurisdic- 

The  Legislature  of  1867  made  the  first  State  tion  of  the  case  away  from  the  court, 
appropriation  toward  an  endowment  for  the  MILMAK,  Very  Bev,  Henby  Haet,  D.  D., 
university,  by  providing  for  an  annual  State  Dean  of  St.  Paul's,  an  English  clergyman,  poet, 
tax  of  one-twentieth  of  a  mill  on  the  valuation  dramatist,  critic,  and  historian,  bom  in  Lon- 
of  property;  but  coupled  with  the  condition  don,  February  10,  1791 ;  died  there,  September 
that  the  regents  should  first  appoint  a  pro-  25,  1868.  He  was  the  youngest  son  of  Sir 
fessoF  of  homoeopathy  in  the  Department  of  Francis  Milman,  Baronet,  the  favorite  court 
medicine.  The  regents,  believing  that  two  physician  of  George  III.,  a  wealthy  and  ac- 
systems  of  medicine  could  not  be  harmoniously  compMshed  courtier.  His  early  classical  train- 
taaght  in  the  same  institution  at  the  same  ing  was  obtained  in  the  school  of  Dr.  Bumey, 
place,  made  the  appointment,  but  under  regu-  one  of  the  most  eminent  scholars  of  his  time, 
lations  which  contemplated  the  establishment  whose  academy  at  Greenwich  produced  many 
of  a  separate  school  at  another  place  than  Ann  remarkable  classical  scholars.  From  Green- 
Arbor,  at  which  the  new  professor  should  give  wich,  he  passed  to  Eton,  where  his  Latin  verses 
^^  instruction.  The  State  authorities,  not  were  remarkable,  even  among  the  illustrious 
Regarding  this  as  a  compliance  with  the  oondi-  Etonians  of  that  time.  From  Eton  he  went 
tions  of  the  appropriation,  declined  to  pay  over  to  Brasenose  College,  Oxford,  where  he  was 
the  moneys  raised  in  1867  and  1868,  and  the  a  pupil  of  Elmsley,  who,  with  Porson  and  Bur- 
oupreme  Court  held  that  they  were  right  in  ney,  were  the  tiiree  great  scholars  of  that 
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daj,  and  took  Ma  first  degree  in  1809,  proceed-  Mr.  Marraj's  next  commission  to  Profeaeor 

ing  M.  A.  in  1812.    In  the  nniyersitjr  he  gained  Mihnan  was  the  editing  and  annotating  of  G\:- 

first-class  honors,  both  in  classics  and  mathe-  bon's  ^'  Decline  and  FaU  of  the  Romaa  £oi- 

matics,  and  carried  off  all  the  fonr  annaal  prizes  pire."    The  research  into  Gibbon's  anthoiitid, 

open  to  the  competition  of  all  nndergradnates  which  he  found  necessary  in  this  undertakiii:. 

and  bachelors  respectively — ^the  ^^Newdigate,"  developed  the  latent  historical  genius  in  lOl- 

the  ^*  Latin  Verse/'  the  ^^  Latin  Essay/'  and  man,  and  gave  him  the  first  impnlse  toward 

the  *^  English  Essay."  The  snblect  of  his  New-  the  preparaticxn  of  those  great  hi^rical  wori^ 

digate  prize,  *'The  Apollo  Belvedere,"  was  so  which  are  alike  the  evidences  of  his  profoai>l 

ably  handled,  that  the  essay  has  been  a  tradi-  research,  his  extraordinary  impartiality,  sni 

tion  of  the  university  from  that  time  to  the  his  great  critical  powers.     The  elegance  sA 

E resent.    Soon  after  taking  his  seoond  degree  finish  of  his  style,  its  stately  grandeur,  and  b 

e  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  Brasenose  College,  unsurpassed  luddity  and  simplicity,  make  hL< 

In  1816  he  published  '*  Fazio,*  a  Tragedy,"  works  models  of  **  English  nndefiled."  Tl.^ 

which  was  saccessfolly  brought  upon  the  stage  gorgeous  exuberance  of  his  earlier  writings  dii- 

at  Oovent  Garden,  and  has  been  reproduced  c^pears,  but  the  brilliancy  remains  to  embrl- 

with  fair  success  at  intervals  ever  since.    In  lish  the  solid  substratum    of  fact,  carefoilj 

1817  he  took  orders,  and  was  shortly  after  ap-  ascertained  and  collated,  which  it  xmisio 
pointed  Vicar  of  St.  Mary's,  Beading.      In  adorn.    His  first  really  historical  work,  'Hi 

1818  appeared  his  ^^Samor,  Lord  of  the  Bright  History  of  Christianity  from  the  Birth  £)f 
City,  an  Heroic  Poem,"  which  was  followed,  in  Christ  to  the  Abolition  of  Paganism  in  tk 
1820,  by  **  The  Fall  of  Jerusalem,"  a  beautiful  Roman  Empire,"  in  three  volumes,  Tras  &.: 
dramatic  poem,  with  some  fine  sacred  lyrics  published  till  1840,  after  more  than  ten  .yedri 
interspersed.     In  1821  he  was  appointed  Pro-  of  diligent  study.    The  same  year  he  poblii^cd 
fessor  of  Poetry  at  Oxford,  and  m  the  course  also  a  collected  edition  of  his  ^^  Poetical  Woz^/' 
of  the  same  year  published  three  other  poems  containing  some  pieces  besides  those  tUm-dj 
—"The  Martyt  of  Antiooh,"  "Belahazzar,"  mentioned.      In    1831  Lord  Melboome  had 
and  "  Anne  Boleyn."    He  was  already  a  vdued  gven  him  the  crown  living  of  St  Margarets 
and  frequent  contributor  to  the  Quarterly  Re-  Westminster,  and  in  1849  Lord  John  Kossei] 
'Diew^  and  his  criticisms  on  authors  were  looked  conferred  on  him  the  deanery  of  St  Fsnl's 
for  with  interest    In  1826  this  young  and  bril-  which  he  held  till  his  death.    After  the  pnbli* 
liant   clergyman  and  professor,  now  in  his  cation  of  his  ^'History  of  Chiistianitr,"  heap- 
thirty-fifth  year,  was  i^>pointed  Bampton  Leo-  plied  himself  with  great  asdduity  to  the  work 
tnrer,  that  honor  to  wluoh  so  many  ripe  schol-  which  was  to  be  the  crowning  labor  of  his  life; 
ars  among  the  English  dei^  aspire,  and  to  and,  though  possessing  that  rare  facolt/,  ioTi 
which  so  few  of  them  attain.    The  lectures  historian,  of  knowing  just  where  to  pat  hl< 
were  delivered  and  published  the  next  year,  hand  upon  the  facts  he  needed,  it  waa  foor- 
The  subject  he  had  chosen  was,  ^^The  Charao-  teen  years  before  he  had  completed  his  '*HL^ 
ter  and  Conduct  of  the  Apostles  considered  as  tory  of  Latin  Christianity,  including  that  of 
Evidences  of  the  Christian  Faith,"  and,  to  the  the  Popes  to  the  Pontificate  of  Ni(£oIas  T^'' 
surprise  of  all  his  hearers,  it  was  treated  some-  in  six  volumes.    This  work  is  one  of  learniMi 
what  dramatically,  beginning  with  a  tableau  and  chastened  eloquence ;  it  displays  a  grasp 
of  the  apostolic  company.    The  young  Oxford  of  human  nature  in  its  religious  workings  m 
professor  had  not  thus  far  found,  with  all  he  its  wide  syinpathies,  and  aspires  at  impartialitTi 
had  accomplished  and  attained,  his  true  voca-  which  entitle  its  author  to  take  rank  with  m 
tion,  but  he  was  drawing  toward  it.     John  prominent   English  historians.    Beades  toe 
Murray,  his  publisher,  had  projected  a  series  works  we   have  named,  Deas  Hilman  a]>^^ 
of  works  under  the  title  of  ^*  The  Family  Li-  published  a  '^  Memoir  of  Lord  Macanlay/*  & 
brary,"  which  were  to  comprise,  in  their  wide  "Life  of  John  Keats,"  an  exqmdte  iliostrst^ 
scope,  history,  poetry,  science,  fiction,  and  ad-  edition  of  Horace,  with  notee^  transIatioDs  of 
venture.     To  Professor  Milman  he  assigned  the  "Agamemnon"  of  .^schylus,  the  ''^' 
"The History  ofthe  Jews,"  expecting,  probably,  ch»"  of  Euripides,  and  some  of  his  favont^js 
a  safe,  though  somewhat  dull,  manual  of  Qld  among  the  minor  Greek  poets,  and  "B^^^^ 
Testament  history.    But  the  brilliant  author  Prophecy,  a  Sermon,"  the  two  latter  nnbli^^"^ 
was  not  satisfied  Vith  appearing  as  a  dull,  in  186i5.    He  had  also  at  the  time  of  his  ^^^ 
hackneyed  compiler,  and  he  produced  a  work,  completed  for  publication  his  "  History  of  ^t. 
readable  enough,  and  fascinating  from  its  ele-  Paul's  Cathedral."    In  breadth  of  learoiBg,  is 
ganoe  of  style,  but  so  liberal  and  tolerant  in  dignified  but  not  stilted  eloquence  as  ^y^^f!- 
its  spirit  as  to  offend  the  stricter  school  of  and  in  brilliancy  and  geniality  in  social  hf^ 
ecclesiastics,  and  withal  defective  in  its  state-  it  will  be  long  ere  we  shall  find  the  egoai  oi 
ments  of  important  facts  in  the  realm  of  biblical  the  nfted  Dean  of  St  Paulas.  . 
criticism.    The  book  was,  nevertheless,  popu-        MuWESOTA.    The  number  of  the  uih^D- 
lar,  and,  nearly  forty  years  later,  its  author  re-  itants  of  this  vast  State  has  not  reached  hsii  i 
vised  and  almost  entirely  rewrote  it,  introdu-  million  yet,  though  it  has  been  steadily  ^^ 
cing  the  wealth  of  biblical  lore  which  he  had  largely  increasing;  her  vote  cast  on  Norem- 
been  all  those  years  engaged  in  accumulating,  ber  2,  1868,  amounted    to    71,824^  ^^^  ^ 
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1860  it  was  84,828.    Ab  Governor  Marshall  which    is  $10,000,000  more   than  for   1867. 

says,    in    his   message   to    the    Legislature,  The  present  mode  of  assessment  seems  imper- 

dated    Jannary    7,  1869: /*  From    estimates  feet,  or  wrong,  and  the  Governor  ascribes  the 

based  npon  the  retoras  of  the  school  census,  defect  in  a  great  measure  to  ^^  the  unfaithful 

and  from  the  vote  at  the  late  election,  it  is  execution  of  the  law  on  the  part  of  assessors.'* 

reliably  ascertained  that   the  population  of  One  among  the  bad  features  of  the  system  now 

the  State  is  about  four  hundred  and  fbrty-five  in  operation  is  the  possibility  that  ^*  he  who  is 

thousand."     Her  condition,  however,  n>pear8  assessed  has  to  pay  double  to  cover  the  loss 

to  be  one  of  general  prosperity,  with  still  that  results  firom  his  neighbor's  property  es- 

brighter  prospects  for  the  ftitnre,  espeoiallj  in  oaping  assessment."   Governor  Marshall  urges 

regard  to  the  developtnent  of  her  many  and  the  adoption  of  effectual  means  *^to  secure  a 

ample  resources.  just  and  full  assessment  of  all  kinds  of  prop- 

Conceining  her  finances,  the  Governor  states  erty,  in  order  that  the  burdens  of  the  govem- 

the  principal    transactions  of  the   treasury  ment  may  be  equally  distributed ; "  and  antici- 

doring  the  fiscal  year,  ending  November  80,  pates  that  by  this   means,  in  the   rapidly- 

1868,  to  have  been :  '^  The  entire  redemption  mcreasing  public  wealth,  the  State  tax  ^^  from 

of  the  State  bonds  issued  under  the  act  of  July,  five  mills  on  the  dollar,  as  it  now  is,  would  in 

1858 ;  the  addition  of  $600,000  to  the  eduoa-  one  or  two  years  be  reduced  to  four."     As  the 

tional  ftmds;    the  collection  of  $102,828.09  tax  imposed  on  the  dtisens  for  State  purposes 

from  the  General  Government,  on  account  of  constitutes  a  very  small  part  of  the  burden 

war  expenditures ;  the  negotiation  of  a  loan  which  they  must  bear  under  the  name  of  taxa- 

of  $100,000,  for  the  erection  of  State  buildings,  tion,  seven-eighths  of  it  belonging  to  ^^  town, 

and  the  expenditure  of  $127,000  for  such  pur-  city,  and  county  taxes,"  the  Governor  recom- 

poses,  and  the  reduction  of  the  State  debt,  mends  ^' care  in  the  passage  of  bills  authorizing 

$25,000."  local  taxation." 

The  State  receipts  from  all  sources,  in  1868,  Upon  the  fact  that  special  and  private  legis- 

were  $836,990.02,    and    the    disbursements  lation  absorbs  ftdly  two-thirds  of  the  business 

$762,815.90;  leaving  a  balanee  in  the  treasury  transacted  in  Uie  Senate  and  House  of  Repre> 

of  $74,234.12.      The   receipts   comprise   the  sentatives,  while  the  State  pays  for  all  the 

above-mentioned  $102,828.02,  collected  from  printing,  Governor  Marshall,  pointing  to  the  ex- 

the  General  Government,  and  the  loan  of  $100,-  ample  of  other  States,  recommends  a  State  tax 

000  for  State  buildings,  which  are  both  ex-  to  be  laid  ^^  on  all  private  acts,"  which  ^*  would 

traordinary  items;  while  the  disbursements  in-  either  produce  a  handsome  revenue,  or  impose 

clade  $248,731.25,  '^  invested  for  school  fund,"  a  wholesome  restraint  on  special  legislation." 

and  $114,981.92,  *'  a  State  apportionment  to  Concerning  pubUo    instruction,    the   land 

schools."  granted  by  tiie  Federal  Government  to  the 

The  recognized  funded  debt  of  the  State  is  State,  for  school  purposes,  is   estimated   at 

$300,000,  made  up  by  three  loans  of  equal  sums,  8,000,000  acres.    A  little  above  one-tenth  of  it 

negotiated  in  1862,  for  war  purposes,  and  in  has  been  disposed  of,  indudinff  76,810  acres  sold 

1867  and  1868,  for  building  cbaritoble  institu-  in  1868  for  $464,840.61.     The  amount  to  be 

tioQs.    The    contingent,  or  floating   debt,  is  received  from  the  sale  of  the  whole,  making 

$20,000,  which  the  Governor  states  to  be  the  allowance   for   inferior  land  in  some    parts, 

"smallest  floating  debt  that  has  ever  been  at  is  estimated  at  $16,000,000.    This  will  con- 

the  end  of  a  fis(»l  year;"  adding  that  *Hhe  stitute  tihe  permanent  school  fhnd,  and   its 

funded  debt  Is  also  smaller  than  it  has  ever  annual  interest,  the  general  school  ftmd.    The 

been  since  the  war  loan  of  1862.    The  balance  Governor    aays    that   the    last-named    fimd 

in  the  revenue  ftmd—$2S,892.35--is  the  largest  ^'amounte'd,  in  1868,  to  $115,794.88,  and  was 

it  has  ever  beet  before  at  the  end  of  the  year."  distributed  to  the  several  school  districts,  in 

Her  accounts  with  the  United  States  for  war  proportion  to  the  number  of  children." 

expenditures  have  been  nearly  all  settled,  as  llie  State  of  Minnesota  takes  commendable 

the  said  $102,823.02  collected  in  1868,  with  care  that  her  youth  generaUy  should  receive 

other  sums  received  on  the  same  account  in  the  benefits  of  education  in  the  elements,  as 

former  years,  leaves  a  balance  of  only  $48,666.-  well   as  in  the  higher  branches  of  knowl- 

^  yet  due  to  her  on  that  account   Of  this  sum  edge,  and  her  dtizens    appear    individually 

he  anticipates  that  $26,000  will  probably  be  animated  by  the  same  spirit,  with  gratifying 

collected,  by  fhmishing  explanations  and  vouch-  results.    The  school  statistics  for  1868,  taken 

ers,  and  for  the  rest  it  is  necessary  *^to  await  fr^m  the  report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Pub- 

toher  legislation  of  Congress,  applicable  to  all  He  Instruction,  and  embodied  in  the  Governor^ 

the  States  having  war  claims."  message,  seem  interesting  enough  to  be  here 

The  estimated  revenue  of  the  State  for  1869  subjoined,  and  are  as  follows: 

is  $367,642.85,  and  the   expenditure   $286,-  The  whole  number  of  school  districts  in  the  Stato 

867.89.    The  surplus,  $80,784.46,  '^  may  be  ap-  in  18S8  wbs  S,866.    Increase  for  the  year,  146.    The 

plied  to  the  erection  of  buildinffs  for  State  in-  number  of  di«tri<»tB  which  firiled  to  report  was  178, 

stitntinnafi  80  that  the  ststiBtics  are  incomplete. 

TkT3        i?  X      1.1               ^    1        s.  A  The  whole  nmnber  of  children  in  the  State,  by 

,  1  ne  value  of  taxable  property  is  set  down,  the  retums  of  1868.  were  129,108,  an  inoreaae  of 

^  the  assessment  for  1868,  at  $76,000,000,  14,682  over  1867.    The  nmnber  attendmg  aohool  in 
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1868  was  81,696.    Showing  a  gratiiyme  inoreaso  of  The  debts  of  the  uniyersity,  amonnlangmtL!' 

16^87  orer  1867.             -^     ,        •    ,oi.o  •    u  *i.  aggregate  to  $125,000,  were  paid  with  the  p«rrv 

The  whole  number  of  teachers  m  1868,  in  both  rrrj„°  i?  xi,^  Z,^^^\fi  ia /vnn  ^^i^^  ^f  *\^  ia;i 

summer  and  wmter  schools,  was  8,276.    'increase  ^^  ^^  fl  ^^  ^^  1*>^0^  ^^^    a 

over  1867,  691.  Amount  piud  teachers  in  1868,  |322,-  grant,  and  8,277  more  acres  of  its  lands  Trfv 

785.16.    Increase  in  the  year,   $67,798.     Value  of  sold  last  year  for  $60,462.38,  which  has  bea 

school-houses  in  the  State  In  1868^1,091,669.42.  In-  invested  as  a  permanent  fund.    The  land  ^^ 

crease  for  the  year  «M6a68  42    ^The  cost  of  school-  maining  Bt  present  to  the  nniversity,  from  th^ 

houses  built  m  1868,  $288,687.87.  .^^  ™«*«\.#  n^,.«-«.««   ^-^a  ♦!*-*  A/  4-i>A*;*at^ 

Whole  amount  r^eivei  from  the  school  fund  in  *^o  «r^^  ^^  Congress,  and  that  of  the  5*^2 

1868,  $245,948.18.    Increase  for  the  year,  $78,079.60.  for  the  agricultural  course,  is  164,000  acres,  e^ 

whole  amount  received  fh>m  taxes  voted  by  districts  mated  at  $1, 000,000. 

in  1^68,  $869,278.86.  Increase  for  theyear,  $148,606,16.  jtg  receipts  in  1668  ^ere  $8,319.55,  andtli.- 

'        *                                    rf      I -^    J  asked  for  it;  as  it  18  ejected  "that  the  mrt>Er 

The  report  says :  "Minnesota  has  a  larger  will  be  sufficient  for  all  ordinary  expensea.*"  A 
nutaiber  of  school-houses  than  any  other  State  library  and  apparatus,  however,  which  there- 
in the  Union,  of  the  same  population  and  tax-  gents  represent  to  be  urgently  needed  the 
able  property.  Her  total  expenditures  for  Governor  says,  "  if  it  is  consistent  with  (Xbs 
school  purposes  during  the  last  two  years  ex-  demands  on  the  treasury,  should  be  sapplu^l 
ceed  $1,500,000,  and  her  school-houses  have  by  the  State," 
already  cost  over  $1,000,000."  The  State  Historical  Society,  which  nowoe- 

Three  normal  schools,  destined  to  the  train-  oupies  the  basement  of  tlie  capitol  fitted  np  iyr 

ing  of  future  teachers  for  the  common  schools,  it,  is  praised  by  the  Governor  on  accoant  oi 

have  also  been  established  at  different  points  the  progress  made  by  it  during  1S68.    Her^- 

iR  the  State,  the  first  two  of  which  were  at-  ommends  its  wants  to  the  Legislature,  and  sl<> 

tended  last  year  by  164  students ;  the  third  one  a  further  appropriation  of  $500  for  the  Stak 

is  entering  now  upon  .its  course  of  operation.  Library  in  order  to  enable  it  to  increase  tk 

The  State  University  bids  fair  to  become  the  number   of  .volumes  in  its    law  departraent 

brighest  ornament,   as  well  as  an  invaluable  which,  he  says,  "  should  be  well  kept  up,"  an^l 

source  of  utility  to  Minnesota.     Last  year  it  is  in  fact  of  the  greatest  importance  to  the  pnblif. 

was  attended  by  109  students ;  but  till  now  it  The  State  charitable  institutions  seem  to  Iw 

has  been  preparing,  as  it  were,  a  thorough  well  taken  care  of.     The   Governor  recom- 

organization  for  a  complete  and  permanent  mends  appropriations  necessary  to  complete 

institution.       During  the   last  year's  session  the  buildings  destined  for  the  reception  fflJ 

of  the  Legislature,  a  bill  was  introduced  in  treatment  of  the  insane — ^the  place  vhervin 

the    Senate    purporting    to    reorganize    the  they  are  at  present  temporarily  kept  at  an  ei- 

State  University,   and  transferring  to  it  the  pense  of  above  $31,000  in  1868,  and  an  esti- 

eighty  -  six    thousand    acres  of   land   previ-  mated  one  of  $10,000  more  for  1869,  being  yn- 

ously  granted  by  the  State  for  an  agricultural  healthy,  because  not  large  enough,  and  wantiiK: 

college,  together  with  the  obligation  of  meet-  the  accommodations  required  for  their  comfort, 

ing  the  requirements  of  the  grant.    This  bill  He  expresses  his  gratification  in  regard  to 

passed  the  Senate  on  February  12,  1868,  and  the  Institute  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  and  the 

the  House  of  Representatives  on  the  17th  of  Blind,  speaking  of  its  conduct  and  management 

the  same  month.     On  account  of  the  new  de-  as  well  as  of  the  treatment  and  progress  of  tbe 

partment  thus  added  to  the  university,  a  suit-  inmates  in  their  respective  conditions  as  l^^- 

able  tract  of  land  near  its  site  has  lately  been  ing  little  or  nothing  to  wish  for  them.  He  rec- 

purchased  for  an  experimental  farm.    Accord-  ommends  a  workshop  in  the  asylunii  that  its 

ing  to  the  report  of  its  regents,  the  university  inmates,  when  they  leave  it,  mav  take  care  of 

wUl  be  opened  at  the  b^inning  of  the  next  themselves.                                ' 

term,  ana  fuUy  enter  into  "  the  classical,  scien-  The  Governor  speaks  of  the  Normal  Refonn 

tific,  and  agricultural  courses."  School  and  the  thirty-six  juvenile  criminals  vfao 

Forty-six  thousand  acres  of  land  were  granted  are  its  inmates  in  this,  the  first  year  of  its  e?tal>- 

by  Congress  to  Minnesota  "  for  a  Territorial  lishment.    By  steadily  pursuing  such  a  coorse 

University,"  in  1851,  and  as  many  "  for  a  State  in  its  management  and  discipline  as  «  ^^^ 

University  "  in  1867,  when  the  people  of  that  in  operation,  which  he  pronounces  to  be  per- 

Territory  were  enabled  to  form  a  State  gov-  feet,  he  confidently  hopes  that  the  erring  yom 

ernment.     Though  the  Commissioner  of  the  will  be  there  both  reformed  and  edncateu  to 

Generid  Land-Ofnce,  and  the  Secretary  of  the  become  useful  members  of  society.    ^^*  ^' 

Interior,  would  regard  the  second  grant  to  be  penses  of  this  institution  in  1868  were  W^''^' 

not  an  addition  to,  but  only  a  confirmation  of  and  for  1869  are  estimated  at  $8,000.    He  ^ 

the  first,  yet  a  bill  declaring  that  the  two  grants  ommends  increased  building  accommodations, 

are  distinct,  and  the  lands  of  both  assigned  by  as  needed. 

the  Federal  Government  to  the  University  of  The  number  of  convicts  in  the  Stat^    \l 

Minnesota,  "passed  the  Senate  just  before  the  at  the  end  of  November,  1868,  was  43,  three 

close  of  the  last  session  of  Congress,  and  is  now  less  than  in  1867  at  the  same  date.   The  Got- 

before  the  House,  and  its  passage  is  confidently  emor  states  that  the  number  of  convicts  rt- 

expected."  ceived  in  1868  was  81.   The  discharged,  on  ex- 
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piiration  of  tenoj  18 ;   hy  pardon,  8 ;  by  mili-  taken  by  tbe  State  of  Minnesota  to  provide  for 
tAJTj  order,  6 ;  died,  2.    The  general  manage-  the  wants  of  those  within  her  limits  who  are  in 
ment  of  the  prison  has  been  good.    The  ex-  a  condition  of  suffering,  the  prompt  and  effi- 
peixiditures  have  been  kept  within  appropria-  dent  manner  in  which  her  citizens  responded 
tions.    The  expenses  of  1868  were  $16,916.07.  last  fall  to  the  lond  cry  for  help  raised  outside, 
Xlie  earnings  of  the  prison — ^labor  of  convicts  by  the  people  of  the  Bed  River  Settlement  in 
and  board  of  United  States  convicts  —  were  the  British  possessions,  seems  worthy  of  men- 
S6,179.dl.    He  requests  the  Legislature  to  favor  tion.    The  number  of  these  people,  who  have 
the  suggestions  of  the  warden  and  inspectors  no  nearer  civilized  neighbors  than  the  frontier 
for  some  improvements  in  the  State  rrison,  settlements  of  Minnesota,  and  this  at  a  distance 
*-*  if  it  can  be  done  consistently  with  the  needs  of  four  hundred  miles,  consists  of  about  fifteen 
of  other  State  institutions."  thousand  persons,  one-third  farmers,  who  pro- 
Commendable  interest  is  also  taken  by  the  vide  the  colony  with  breadstuffs  and  vegetables, 
State,  and  not  without  success,  for  collecting  and  one-third  buffalo-hunters,  who  furnish  it 
lier  soldiers'  claims  against  the  Federal  Gov-  with  dry  meat  and  furs  for  the  long  winter. 
eminent  for  back  pay,  bounty,  and  pensions.  Both  kinds  of  food  entirely  failed  the  colonists 
The  report  of  the  Adjutant-General  for  1868  in  1868,  tl\e  farmers  having  gathered  not  one 
^^  shows  the  .collection  of  3,284  claims  during  bushel  of  grain,  or  any  thing  else,  because  the 
the  year,  amounting  to  $227,912.85.    Since  the  grasshoppers,  like  the  plague  of  the  locusts,  had 
oriQ^anization  of  the  bureau  of  claims  in  that  eaten  up  to  the  roots  every  plant  in  the  fields. 
office  in  March,  1866,  5,090  cases  were  pre-  The  hunters  found  no  game  whatever,  be- 
pared  and  forwarded  to  Washington,  of  which  cause  the  buffalo  disappeared  last  year  from 
3,698  were  allowed  up  to  December  1,  1868.  their  usual  haunts,  or  went  to  parts  unknown, 
amounting  in   money  value  to  $880,812.66.^*  Listead  of  returning  home  well  fed  themselves 
For  that  class  of  soldiers,  among  the  Minne-  and  with  ample  provisions  for  the  colony,  this 
6ota  inhabitants,  who  enlisted  in  1861  and  1862  army  of  hunters  came  back  empty-handed; 
for  three   years,  but   who,  having  been  dis-  their  yoke-oxen  and  riding  horses,  they  had 
charged  on  account  of  disability  within  two  beencompelled,  in  their  long  absence,  to  slaugh- 
years  of  their  time,  have  received  no  bounty,  ter  and  eat  up,  to  keep  themselves  from  starva- 
and  for  other  classes  who  have  not  received  tion  upon  the  prurie.   The  tidings  of  so  great  a 
boxmty  equal  to  that  ffiven  the  latter  volun-  calamity  reached  the  State  of  Minnesota  through 
teers.  Governor  Marshall  urges  the  Legislature  a  circular  of  the  Bishop  of  St.  Boniface,  stating 
to  memorialize  Oongress  in  order  "  that  justice  the  sad  facts  and  appealing  to  the  humanity  of 
should  be  done  them."  charitable  people  everywhere.   As  soon  as  they 
Referring  to  the  first  report  of  the  A^utant-  were  known,  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  at  St. 
General,  he  recommends  that  the  State  Arsenal  Paul  appointed  a  committee  of  five,  who,  on 
should  be  kept  well  provided,  and  never  left  September  8th,  published  a  statement  of  these 
with  less  than  five  thousand  stands  of  good  arms,  facts,,  calling  upon  all  for  help,  and  taking  upon 
besides  the  other  things  necessary  for  its  out-  themselves  the  charge  of  speedy  transmission 
fit.  of  the  contributed  means  of  subsistence  to  the 
As  the  number  of  the  soldiers'  orphans  is  sufferers.    A  meeting  was  also  held  by  promi- 
yearly  increasing  with  the  successive  aeaths  of  nent  citizens  of  that  city,  Governor  Marshall 
ex-soldiers,  or  their  widows,  he  calls  the  atten-  among  them,  in  which,  upon  his  motion,  the 
tion  of  tiie  Legislature  to  the  subject,  and  hints  following  resolutions  were  adopted : 

at  the  erection  of  a  Soldiers'  Orphan  Asylum,  ^efolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  this  meetingthat  a 

by  saying  that  "measures  may  be  taken  to  as-  ftma  to  purchase  andtransportto Georgetown, Minn., 

certain  the  wants  of  this  dass,  and,  if  need  be,  not  less  than  ten  thousancT  bushels  of  wheat  should 

to  provide  at  the  present  session  for  their  care."  immediately  be  raised  to  relieve  the  famine  in  the 

he  expei-es  of  the  State  chariUble  institu-  ^^^XifX'ci^ur  of  Commerce  of  Bt. 

tions  are  met  at  present  from  the  general  re-  p^^i  ^  requested  to  take  charge  of  this  subscription, 

venue  fund.     This  bemg  liable  to  be  overbur-  to  organize  a  canvass  of  this  city,  and  to  make  an  ap- 

dened,  and  its  means  possibly  diverted  to  pur-  peal  to  other  cities  in  behalf  of  this  object. 

poses  less  necessary  than  the  maintenance  of  J?^^^^  That  subscriptions  be  received  for  this 

SSl    institutions,    whose  expenditures    must  object  from  all  persons  present  at  this  meetmg. 

steadily  increase  with  Uie  population,  the  Gov-  Hereupon  a  subscription  list  was  opened, 

emor  recommends  the  erection  of  a  special  and  liberal  sums  set  down  by  all   present, 

fund,  destined  exclusively  to  the  support  of  the  Committees  were  also   appointed  to  act  as 

charitable  institutions  of  the  State,  by  ^'setting  agents,  soliciting  contributions  everywhere  in 

apart  for  that  purpose  the  revenues  received  the  State. 

from  the  railroads,  together  with'  a  one-mill  In  order  to  increase  the  rather  scanty  popu- 

tax."    He  says  that  *^the  application  of  the  lation  of  Minnesota,  and  with  it  her  general 

railroad  revenues  to  this  very  necessary  pur-  prosperity  by  the  development  of  her  resources, 

pose   would  protect  them  from  diversion  or  the  Governor  urged  the  Legislature  to  favor 

application  to  less  necessary  objects."  immigration  by  all  means  in  their  power.    He 

In   connection  with  the  public  works  of  stated  that,  with  the  $8,000  appropriated  at 

benevolence  and   the    commendable  interest  their  last  session  for  the  publication  and  dis- 
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tribation   of  pamphlets   (the    printing   only  flow  into  -Minnesota  from  outside  milrMida, 

being  done  at  tne  Staters  charge),  85,000  copies  than  she  can  derive  from  those  nuuung  within 

of  Hewett's  pamphlet  (in  EngUsh),  5,000  of  her  own  limits.    By  the  oompletioii  of  the 

Kilholtz's  (in  German),  and  5,000  of  Oolonel  Lake  Saperior  and  Mississippi  Bailroad,  whose 

Mattson's  (in  the  Scandinavian  languages),  were  whole  Ime  it  is  oonfldently  expected  will  be 

distributed  in  1868,  their  editions  having  been  opened  in  1870,  and  by  the  establishmeiit  of  a 

exhausted  several  months  bef<Nre  the  end  of  the  line  of  vessels  from  Erie  to  Lake  Superior,  in 

year.    He  submitted,  also,  a  report  of  Mr.  Jo-  comnetilaon  with  the  New  York  roads  and 

soph  y .  Prince,  of  New  York,  and  a  circular  of  canals  for  the  carrying  trade  of  the  Upper 

the  Citizens'  Association  of  the  same  city,  tend-  Lakes,  Governor  Maarshall  antddpatee  thst  the 

ing  to  direct  immigration  to  Minnesota  and  transportation  of  one  bushd  of  wheat  from  Sc 

inviting  the  cooperation  of  the  State.  Paul  to  New  York  or  Philadelphia  will  not  cost 

It  appears  worthy  of  being  noticed  that  with  then  as  much  as  it  now  does  to  Milwaukee  or 

a  population  not  amounting  to  half  a  million  Chicago.    This  difference,  he  saysi  would  make 

persons,  all  included,  the  State  of  Minnesota  an  increase  ^  of  three  imllion  dollara  in  the 

had  in  1868  no  less  than  1,882,690  acres  of  valae  of  our  wheat  crop  of  1868.''    'With  still 

land  xmder  cultivation,  and  in  the  aame  year  greater  earnestness  does  he  ^>eak  of  the  oon- 

gathered  from  it  a  product  of  16,126,825  bush-  stmotion  of  the  Northern  Paciflc  Rsolroad  bom 

els  of  wheat,  4,598,760  of  com,  6,103,500  of  Lake  Saperior  to  Poget's  Sound,  which  ^awaits 

oats,  and  1,608,900  of  potatoes.    Her  grain  theacition  of  Congress  on  bills  now  before  it. 

specimens  sent  to  the  Paris  Universal  Euiibi-  giving  aid  to  the  road  similar  to  that  given  to 

tion  were  honorably  mentioned  by  the  judges,  tiie  Union  Pacific  Road.'^    The  Gov^nor  rec- 

But,  besides  gathering  such  abundant  crops  ommends    that    the    Minnesota    Legislators 

from  her  soil,  she  had  also  last  year  from  the  "  should  urge  upon  Congress,  by  resolution 

woods  249,26T,918  feet  in  logs,  41,000,000  feet  and  memorial,  the  dairas  of  the   Northern 

of  sawed  lumber,  9,500,000  laths,  and  500,000  road  for  the  necessary  lud."    Besides  bong  of 

shingles  manufactured;   the  market  value  of  vast  general  importance,  because   it  affords 

said  lumber  product  being  estimated  at  $8,750,-  easier  grades  and  shortens  the  distance  to  San 

000.     All  this  seems  to  give  unmistakable  Francisco  by  525  miles  from  New  York,  and 

proof  of  the  natural  resources  of  the  State  as  by  673  miles  from  Chicago,  the  wortdng  of  the 

well  as  of  the  activity,  resolution,  and  energy  Northern  Pacific  Bailway  would  prove  of  in- 

of  her  inhabitants.  estimable  benefit  to  Minnesota  in  particular,  as 

There  appears  to  be  good  ground  for  believ-  it  would  traverse  in  its  course  uie  northern 
ing  that,  besides  her  other  great  resources,  half  of  the  State,  "giving  soch  local  advan- 
Minnesota  possesses  no  little  mineral  wealth  in  tages  and  development  to  uuitlesB  favored  por- 
the  northeastern  portion  of  her  territory,  here-  tion  of  the  State  as  no  other  agency  will  affcmL" 
tofore  regarded  as  sterile  and  almost  vdueless.  Above  aU^  it  could  not  frdlto  occaaon  tiie  con- 
From  the  judgment  given  by  several  eminent  stmotion  of  lateral  lines,  which  would  devdop 
geologists,  who  have  repeatedly  explored  the  the  vast  region  north  and  west  of  the  IGnne- 
place,  and  more  from  the  results  of  numerous  sota,  both  within  the  United  States  and  Brit- 
experiments  made  by  practical  miners,  "the  ish  America;  while  the  communication  and 
northeastern  region  of  Minnesota,  indud-  intercourse  of  that  State  with  all  around  being 
ing  Vermilion,^'  is  declared'  to  be  a  mineral  thus  immensely  augmented,  her  oommeroe  and 
country;  the  district  which  contains  the  pre-  manufactures,  herpopulation  and  wealth,  woald 
clous  metals  "  extending  from  the  Falls  of  St  also  necessarily  be  increased  in  the  same  {vo- 
Louis  Biver,  on  the  north  shore  of  Superior^  portions. 

to  beyond  Fort  William  in  the  British  pos-        Governor   Marshall    also   recommended  a 

sessions."    It  is  affirmed,  on  the  results  ob-  memorial  to  Congress  to  aid   the   work  of 

tained  from  numerous  assays,  that  the  surface  clearing  the  obstacles  existing  hi  the  waters 

rocks  of  the  Vermilion  vems,  and  the  rooks  of  between  the  Upper  Mississippi  and  Lake  Michl- 

other  points,  yield  on  an  average  $25  per  ton,  gan,  and  thus  opening  a  thorongh  navigation 

at  a  cost  of  about  $8  for  extracting  the  gold,  from  one  to  the  other.    It  is  ascertained  that 

There  being  at  Vermilion  abimdance  of  wood  the  cost  of  transportation,  which  is  now  paid 

at  hand  for  mining  operations,  the  working  of  to  railroads  at  the  rate  of  18  mills  per  ton  per 

mines  would  leave  a  profit  large  enough  to  mile,  would  be  then  by  water  no  higher  than 

make  it  a  well-paying  business.  4  or  6  mills. 

With  regard  to  the  advantages  of  merchan-  Early  in  the  session  of  1868  a  bill  was  intro- 
dise  and  passenger  transportation  by  railway,  duced  in  the  Senate,  purporting  ^'  to  amend  tho 
on  December  1,  1868,  there  were  559  miles  of  State  constitution'  by  striking  the  word  white 
it  in  actual  operation  within  the  State.  Of  the  out  of  it,^'  the  proposition  to  be  aubmitted  to 
said  number,  128  miles  were  constructed  and  the  people  ^^on  the  same  ballot  with  the  gen- 
opened  during  the  year,  and  the  directors  of  oral  ticket "  at  the  presidential  election  in  No- 
the  several  companies  have  declared  their  in-  vember.  The  Bepublican  members  of  both 
tentions  stiU  to  extend  their  respective  lines  in  Houses  had  also  a  meeting  among  themsdves^ 
1869.  on  February  11th,  in  which  they  resolved, 

But  fiir  greater  advantages  are  expected  to  *^That  it  is  the  sense  of  this  caucus  that  the 
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question  of  impartial  manhood  snffirage  be  sub-  gatee  to  the  National  Democratio  Oonvention, 

mitted  to  the  popnlar  vote  at  the  ensuing  an-  to  be  held  in  New  Tork  on  the  4th  of  July,  for . 

nual  election."    The  proposition  to  strike  the  the   purpose  of  nominating  the  Democratio 

word  tohiU  from  the  constitution  had  already  presidential  candidates.    In  regard  to  the  situ- 

bden  submitted  to  the  people  in  1865,  and  ation  of  the  country  and  the  political  questions 

again  in  1867,  and  rcijected  by  them  on  both  agitating  it,  the  convention,  before  closing  its 

occasions.    At  tke  late  presidential  election,  ses^on  on  February  27th,  adopted  the  resoln- 

however,  it  was  carried,  with  the  rest   of  tions  submitted  by  its  Committee  on  Resolu- 

the  Bepublioan  , ticket     Goyemor  HarshaU  tions,  as  follows: 

congratulated  the  Legiskture  on  that  success,  je«ia^»#rf.  That  the  Democracy  of  Minneaota  con- 


£   i.  V             j.1.        vl«.»        cu^^     J'^^"*'*''m  fldence  to  the  result  of  that  momentous  sthiffirlc  upon 

first,  because  the  queatwn  of  "  negro  sufla-age"  ^j^^.^,  ^  \^d8,  in  so  great  a  degree,  the  futSe  p^oe 

had  been  proposed  to  the  people,  not  by  itself  and  prosperity  of  the  Union. 

but  mixed   together  with   the    question    of  Bewl^^d^  Tnat  we  are  unalterably  opposed  to  the 

President  and  Vice-President  on  the   same  lejpialation  which  leads  to  oonaoUdation ;  we  renew, 

ticket,  bx  which  mjpi  the  voter  «  he  ooBld  St.^S?Wt  ^tiSl'cJSe^i:  AT^CI.!^ 

not  dmde  the  question  on  the  ticket  and  giye  ^^o  stanchly  adhered  to  by  our  oi^anization  through 

to  each  a  separate  answer,  was  compelled  to  days  of  trouble  and  disaster  as  well  as  prosperity ; 

vote  for,  or  against,  all  the  questions,  with  the  which  was  that  opinion  expressed  by  Thomas  Jeffer- 

same  answer;  and  secondly^  which  they  regard  bo^»  "  ^^^  i^^^}9^  ^/^  °*en,  of  whatever  standing, 

t^  k*  -♦ni  «rl.^^  K^^noA  41.^  -.«:j  ^»^4-;  J«  ^^  and  the  promotion  of  peace,  oommcroe,  and  harmo- 

to  be  stdl  worse,  because  the  raid  question  of  fhe/dship  with  alf  nations,  entangling  allUnoea 

"negro  suflrage  "  was  proposed  to  the  people,  -i^ith  none ;  the  support  of  the  State  governments  in 


f    fti.           A'^   *•      u       av  i.  XI.           V        X  J  of  the  General  Government  in  its  whole,  lis  constitu- 

i,  of  the  constitution,"  so  that  those  who  yoted  tional  vigor  as  the  safeguard  of  peace  at  home  and 

for  the  Eepublican  candidates  did  also  yote  safety  abroad ;  a^'ures  Uie  care  of  the  rights  of  elec- 

blindly  for  ^*  ne^o  suffirage,"  without  so  much  as  tions  by  the  people^  the  supremacy  of  the  civil  over 

imagining  that  flhey  were  so  doing;  it  being  cer-  the  military  authority."               i  ^.i.«„.  ..*.  «* 

♦«;«  4K«*  ♦i^^  .^^A^.^  «««»K^«T^  ♦'kA«.  i»«^  «^  Resolved.  That  we  condemn  the  legislative  acts  of 

tem  that  the  greatest  number  of  ttiem  had  no  congress,  'and,  particukriy,  the  civS  act  of  recon- 

knowledge  that  the  section  1  of  article  7,  which  Btpiction  so  callsd,  as  the  violation  of  the  honest 

they  were  voting  to  amend,  referred  to  *^n^ro  agreement  and  compact  between  the  States,  and  as 

Boflfrage"  and  excluded  it.    They  declare  those  utterly  subversive  of  every  principle  of  sound  gov- 

two  facts  to  bd  the  more  assuredly  a  proof  of  '''^S'!±^i^^^'^^                          mi««,r«. 

»««;i:*  A  J   J         j.»        V               v         A               1  Betolved.  That  we  are  opposea.  to  any  measures 

meditated  deception,  bw^ause  by  acts,  passed  ^^.i^h  rec<!gniae  that  the  integrity  of  the'^Union  was 

in  the  same  se»K)n  of  the  Legislature,  and  ever  broken;  that  any  of  its  members  were  ever  out, 

approved  on  the  5th  and  6th  of  Iwch,  1868,  re-  and  that  we  detetminedljr  insist  that  the  Southern 

spectively,  two  more  amendments  to  the  consti-  States,  no  longer  being  in  insurrection  or  at  war 

tntinn  J..L  .^\.^\*^^A  *^  fK^  wv^Txi^  o*  fT.^  o-.«.^  With  thc  Federal  Government,  are  entitled  to  the  full 

and  constitutional  representation 
tiie  electoral  privileges  given  to 
that  denial  to  them  by  Congress,  and 

points  were  presented  to  the  yoter  sepa-  its  efforts  to  dictate  by  military  force  a  government 
rately 
each 

provided  _ ^.__.,_. 

the  am'endment^  regarding  the  internal  im-  opposed  to  its  enforced  imposition  upon  other  States, 

provement  lands,  there  should  be  written  or  "id  that  we  stigmatize  its  imposition  by  the  Federal 

'   -                                   -      -  Government  as  a  most  base  usurpation. 

so-called 
over  ten 

_  ^                                               negroes; 

to  grand  juries  "there  should  be  written  or  and  to  place  the  lives,  liberties,  and  fortunes  of  the 

printed  on  the  baUota  the  words  "  Against  the  P«>5l«  ,^to  the  hands  ^^  »^/i»J^^»  P,^^P^«»  *^^^^^ 

Grimil   Tn,?^« .  n   «ri.^,^«-    \^   •^^HS    ¥^  *\.r.  would  lead  either  to  a  war  of  races,  or  to  the  desoiar 

om    1  ''^®»?      whereas,  m  regwd   to^e  tion  of  the  South, 

amendment  concermng  "negro  suffrage,"  the  JSMo^ve^That,  while  we  denounce  the  enoimous 

^  relating  to  it  makes  no  mention  of  those  conceded  frauds  in  the  creation  of  the  public  debt, 

)^orda,  but  prescribes  that  "  the  yotera,  yoting  the  faith  of  the  country  is  pledged  to  the  payment, 

y«neroi  balloti,  used  at  said  election,  written  representing  the  debt  were  ^sued,  but  not  otherwise, 
or  printed,  the  following  words,  "  Amendment  and  we  are  opposed  to  any  ]^lans  for  extending  the 
to  Section  1,  Article  7,  of  the  Constitution —  time  of  payment,  thus  increasmgthe  amount  of  gold- 
Yes."  interest  to  more  than  original  principal,  or  to  any 
The  Democratic  State  Conyention,  which  declaration  by  Confess  that  the  principal  is  payable 

assembled  in  the  month   of   February,   1868,  itched.  That  never  forgetting  nor  denying  our 

elected  its  4  presidential  electors,  and  8  dele-  ancient  faith,  that  gold  and  silver  coin  form  the  cur- 
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rencY  of  the  Constitution,  we  declare  that  the  6.20  by  the  military.  On  the  21st  of  January, 
bonds  should  be  paid  in  the  currency  received  by  General  Order  N^o.  89,  series  of  1867,  prohibit- 
the  Government  for  their  issue,  and,  that  by  the  "With-  '^  ^.v^  ,vv.»/»i»«c.o.  «»  Iiyki;«TAi.<ir  ^^  A/^n^vf^.-  «nTv 
drawal  of  the  gold  and  silver  to  the  national  banks,  "J?  the  purchase  or  delivery  of  conntry  snp- 
that  result  would  be  accomplished  without  undue  or  pl>e8  after  snnset  and  nntil  market-boars  m 
dangerous  increase  of  paper  money,  now  the  only  the  morning,  and  requiring  aQ  persons  to  pro- 
circulating  medium,  thus  relieving  our  people  from  cure  a  special  license,  as  authority  to  purchase 

from  the  reproach  of  paying  a  favored  class  in  gold,  ^at^r  a  similar  revocataon  was  made  of  the 

while  dUcharging  its  debts  to  all  others,  including  order  causing  saloons,  and  other  places  where 

also  its  sailors  and  soldiers,  in  inferior  currency.  intoxicating  liqaors  were  retaUed,  to  be  closed 

J^lved,  That  this  plan  violates  no  hiw,  impairs  no  from  each  Friday  evening  at  snnset,  unlal  the 

contract,  breaks  no  faith,  and,  instead  of  retarding  a  -„««aaA:««  xr^n^o^  .4.  —-.-j-^    «-»,j  ^-»  «,«^^ 

return  to  specie  paymeits,  is  the  shortest,  because  Bucceedmg  Monday  at  sunnse,  and  on^  occsr 

the  only  safe  way  of  reaching  that  end.  sions  of  political  meetings  m  towns  garnsoned 

Be9olv€d,  That  all  the  property  of  the  country,  in-  by  troops.     On  the  27th,  an  order  appeared, 

eluding  so-called  bonds,  which  receive  such  equal  revoking  the  several  circulars  issued  in  1867, 

SarfS^fts^'bu^den  ^''^^'^'^^    '^^'''^^  ^^"  ^"^  ^"^"^^  relating  to  the  adjustment  of  "  questions  aris- 

"  Rmfvld,  ThLt  wi  indignantly  reject  the  principle,  »?«  ^P^  sottlem^ts  of  at^ps,  and  generaDy 

drawn  from  the  feudal  system,  that  the  masses  01  the  the  relations  of  debtors  and  creditors,  or  civil 

people  belong  to  the  governments  under  which  they  suitors,"  and  all  such  matters  were  thereafter 

live,  which,  in  another  form,  is  contended  for  by  the  to  be  left  to  the  established  dvil  tribunals,  "ex- 


to,  and  residence  in,  another  country,  forswear  his  specially  committed  to  the  care  of  the  Bureau 

previous  allegiance,  and  be  admitted  into  all  the  civil  of  Refugees,  Freedmen,  and  Abandoned  Lands.'' 

and  political  rights  of  his  new  home :  that  American  ^  impression  having  got  abroad  that  the 

citizens,  by  adoption  and  naturalization,  are  entitled     _, . J. iV ^» ®.j®  a.^_.  ^v^   r\ 

to  all  tLe  rightS,  as  between  the  Unitei  States  and  Planters  would  receive  aid  from  the  Goveni- 

foreign  powers,  which  can  be  daimod  by  our  own  ment  m  cultivating  their  lands,  through  the 

native-born  citizens ;  and  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Fed-  agency  of  the  Freedmen's  Bureau,  a  circular 

eral  Government  to  protect  and  mamtain  them  by  ^^g   issued  from   the   office  of  the  Asdstant 

•"fflTThl?Se1o?tTI;  «id  gall«t:7  of  our  Commissioner  for  the  State  of  Ifi^ssippi,  in- 

soldiers,  in  the  recent  civil  war  in  defence  of  the  formmg  all  persons,  who  had  lormea  any  such 

Union,  entitle  them  to  the  gratitude  of  the  country,  expectations,   that  all  aid  rendered  through 

and  should  ever  be  remembered  by  it  in  its  bounties,  that  office  would  be  strictly  limited  to  cases  of 

Solved,  That  the  Democracy  of  the  country  hifve  actual  want,  and  any  supplies  furnished  would 

neither  the  purpose  nor  desire  to  refistablish  slavery,  ^^\„x^^  t^    '   ^v   ^„i^^K^^  «- «^^  ^u    ^\^ 

nor  assume  any  portion  of  the  debt  of  the  States  ^^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^  quantities  as  were  absolutely 

lately  in  rebellion.  necessary  to  prevent  suffering.    All  freedmen, 

who  were  laboring  under  the  delusion  that 

The  Republican  State  Convention  also,  pur-  lands  would  be  furnished  them  by  confiscaUon 

suant  to  a  call  of  the  Republican  State  Oentral  or  otherwise,  were  warned  that  this  was  a 

Committee,  dated  January  22d,  assembled  on  mistaken  idea.    They  were  told  that  their  only 

the  13th  of  May,  1868,  when  they  elected  8  way  of  obtaining  laiad  was  by  purchase  or  by 

delegates  to  tho  National  Republican  Conven-  locating  on  the  public  domain.     The  Bureau 

tion,  to  be  held  in  Chicago,  on  the  20tli  day  of  offered  its  services  as  a  medium  to  bring  to- 

that  month,  and  4  presidential  electors.  gether   laborers    and    employers,   and  urged 

Of  tho  acts  passed  by  the  State  Legislature  those  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuit-s  *•*•  to  de- 

in  the  last  session,  we  abstain  from  making  any  vote  more  land  ana  labor  to  the  production  of 

further  mention,  in  reference  to  the  public  in-  com  and  wheat." 

terests   of  the    State.     The  local  paper,   in  The  convention  which  had  been  caUed  to 

which  sach  matters  are  officially  published,  frame  a  constitution  for  the  State  of  Missis- 

in  its  issue  of  March  13,  1868,  says:  "The  sippi,  under  the  reconstruction  laws  of  1867. 

work   of  the    tenth   Legislature  was  virtu-  met  in  Jackson,  on  the  7th  of  January,  and 

ally  closed  last  evening,  although  to-day  is  continued  in  session  without  interruptioii  until 

within  constitational  limit,  and  may  be  occu-  the  18th  of  May.    During  tlus  protracted  pe- 

pied  with  any  other  business  than  the  passage  riod  many  subjects  were  discussed,  which  per- 

of  bills,  which  is  inhibited.    A  very  large  num-  tained  more  to  the  general  condition  of  the 

ber  of  laws  have  been  enacted,  but  none  of  vital  State  and  of  the  country  at  large,  than  to  the 

importance  to  the  welfare  of  the  State."  special  duty  of  the-framers  of  a  new  constitu- 

MISSISSIPPI.  The  rigors  of  military  rule  tion.  The  general  per  diem  of  the  members 
were  somewhat  relaxed  m  Mississippi  at  the  was  fixed  at  ten  dollars,  and  measures  were 
beginning  of  the  year  1868.  By  an  order  of  adopted  for  levying  a  special  tax,  to  be  col- 
January  9th,  jurisdiction  was  restored  to  the  lected  under  the  authority  of  the  military  com- 
State  courts  in  the  general  cases  of  horse-steal-  mander,  to  meet  the  expenses  of  the  conven- 
ing, etc.,  though,  if  it  should  appear  that  any  tion.  There  was  a  pretty  strong  and  active 
person  could  not  obtain  an  impartial  trial,  on  conservative  element  m  the  body,  which  con- 
account  of  his  race  or  his  political  sentiments,  tinually  opposed  all  extreme  measures.  This 
jurisdiction    of   the    case   would    be   taken  element  was  represented  in  the  committee  ap- 
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pointed  to  take  into  conuderation  the  question  another  aad  a  much  more  formidable  power,  prodn<^ 
of  compensation  for  members,  and  a  minority  *|7«  ^^Jf  mater  embarraMment  to  reoonatruction 
report  ^as  submitted  whicCafter  stating  that  ^i^ST^rof  L^^^^^^^  t 
the  reconstruction  acts  were  nnoonstitational,  state  whose  terms  ofoffloe  have  expired, 
and  that  the  convention  did  not  represent  the  These  incumbents,  continued  in  office  hj  the  for- 
people  of  the  State,  declared —  bearanoe  of  Congress,  were  elected  by  only  a  portion 
rnw  *!.•  ^vi  •  ^  *'4.  *.•  11  J  ^^  thc  peoplc  lit  1866,  when,  if  any  Union  candidate 
That  this  assembly  18  unconstitutionally  convened,  t^d  pr^tedhis  olaiAis  for  iffloe,  he  would  have  had 
and  ifl  not  competent  to  make  amendments  to  the  ^o  cliance.  Their  continuance  in  office  endangers 
constitution  of  the  State  of  Mississippi  in  any  r^  ti^^  restoration  of  peace  and  order ;  at  least,  their 
fipect  whatever,  and  therefore  the  officers  and  mem-  action  or  non-action  may  result  greatly  to  the  em- 
bers of  this  convention  "e  not  entitled  to  compensa-  barrassment  of  this  convention  in  its  work  of  reoon- 
tioii  for  any  services  which  they  may  see  proper  to  struotion. 

perform  in  such  capacity  to  the  peoj^e  of  the  State  of  We,therefore,inihenameandinbehalf  of  the  loyal 
Mi;:si58ippi,  or  to  the  people  of  theUnited  States.  people  of  Mississippi,  in  the  name  of  justice,  liberty, 
The  convention  had  not  been  in  session  an^. humanity,  do  most  earnestly  widrespectftilly 
»«ont-  ^«^c.  -rtT^^^  «  ^^^,«:4^/v«>  «r««  ^^^rsi'^t-^A  pctitiott  your  honorable  body  to  aathoruEe  this  oon- 
inaD>  days,  when  a  committee  was  appomted  ^tion  to  dedare  all  civil  offices  in  the  State  vacant, 
to  memorialize  Congress  to  grant  to  that  body  and  to  fill  them  at  once  by  the  appointment  of  true 
the  power  to  declare  vacant  all  civil  offices  in  and  loyal  men  who,  we  humblv  trust  and  confidently 
the  provisional  government  of  the  State,  and  helieve,  will  greatly  add  to  the  success  of  the  con- 
to  fill  them  with  officers  of  its  own  selecting,  gressional  plan  of  rewMtruction ;  an  of  which  is 
^  ..;  v"**^*°  "*  *«  vn*i  ovAv^iuiug.  ^^^^  respeotftiUy  and  deferentially  submitted  to  the 
1  he  committee  prepared  a  memorial,  which,  consideriion  of  your  honorable  body,  and,  as  in  duty 
fliter  considerable  discnssion,  was  forwarded  to  bound,  we  wUl  ever  pray, 
the  Federal  Legislature.  This  document  was  ^  ^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^ 
m  the  following  terms :  ^      K^  ^^^^^   ^^  memorial  to  Washington, 

^V^  ,9"W»y^^  ^^**^8Uii€8:  ^        ^    29tii  of  January,  agned  by 

The  Constitutional  Convention  elected  under  the  Tr^                .       T             v*^«««i«j,  Mg«vw   ly 

kwa  of  Congress  for  the  reconstruction  of  civil  gov-  fi"»«n  promment  conservative  members.    This 

ermncnt  in  the  State  of  Mississippi,  now  in  session  protest  laid  down  and  supported  by  argument 

in  the  city  of  Jackson,  of  said  State,  beff  leave  to  these  five  propositions,  showing,  as  was  claimed, 

represent  to  your  honorable  body  that  the  loyidpeo-  that  "the  material  statements  made  in  said 

pie  of  this  State,  m  our  opimon,  require  your  imme-  ^«._^^«i  •««„•,*»« ^  jj     -i    uth^^  .^«.^-^».»»4. 

uinte  aid  to  remove  obstnJotions  impeding  the  action  "i?™^"gi  f®  untrue."    1.  "The  government 

oftheir  representatives  in  convention  assembled.  o*  t"^  otate  IS  not  m  the  oands  or  rebels." 

The  loval  Union  men  of  Mississippi  have  accepted  Under  this  head  it  was  urged  that  at  the  close 

in  good  iaith  the  reconstruction  laws,  and  are  labor-  of  the  war  the  people  haa  "accepted  the  sit- 

SLfhe^fiSl^Vy^t^XI^^^^^  ^-^on  in  good  faith  "  and  then  and  since  had 

and  on  such  principles  as  shall  render  it  acceptable  endeavored  to  act  the  part  of  ffood  and  loyal 

to  the  nation^  Congress.  Citizens.     2.  "  The  officers  of  the  State  have 

The  reconstruction  laws  of  Oong^ress,  nine  months  not  neglected  to  protect  the  life  and  property 

a^o,  found  the  State  under  a  civil  government,  so  of  loyal  men."    The  third  proposition  states 

called,  oreanued  in  1865  by  not  more  than  one-third  xt,«i.  I^^i.  ^„^„«v    tt  y»^^,^«f ««♦  «f««  »»  «^«i^  v,v 

of  the  w^Tmen,  who  were  authorixed  to  vote  by  f^^  ^?^  f^^  a?\     competent  men "  con  d  bo 

the  President's  proclamation.  found  m  the  State  who  could  take  the  "  test- 

Thoy  found  this  government  administered  by  reb-  oath  "  to  fill  the  offices  under  the  State  admin- 

eh,  not  in  name  merelv,  but  really  such  in  heart,  in  istration.   The  fourth  declares  that  the  "mera- 

liead,  in  poUcy,  indeed  in  all  respects  save  open  hoa-  jj^rs  of  the  convention  were  elected  to  dis- 

Vhen  tiio  terms  of  reconstruction  were  announced  cjiarge  the  specific  duty  of  framing  a  constitu- 

hv  Congress  in  the  early  part  of  last  year,  it  was  tion  and  civil  government  for  the  State,"  and 

h'^ped  by  many  sanguine  mends  of  the  Union  that  that,  in  choosing  them,  the  people  had  acted 

they  would  be  willingly  awepted  by  the  great  mass  on  the  belief  that  their  labors  were  to  be  con- 

?he''4^?*^^d,We  w^^^^iJ^StJi^n'n-  fined  to  ttat  object;  "and  now  the  conferring 
vanced,  there  was  gradually  developed  and  made  of  any  other  power  by  Congress  upon  the  con- 
manifest  first  doubt,  then  fear  or  apprehension,  then  vention,  or  the  assumption  of  others  by  it,  will 
opposition,  and  lastly  an  absolute  and  unmistakable  be  a  violation  of  the  trust  reposed,  and  a  usur- 

hostility.                           ,.     p     -uv     ^  *i   ^  4.  pation  of  the  rights  of  the  people."    Fifthly, 

Dunng  thia  transition  state  of  public  sentiment  f.,^^^  ^4?*v«  ^•^+^o+  ^^/»i««/fi^«f 

from  doubt  to  hostility  it  may  b^^  imagined  what  Signers  of  tiie  protest  declare  that 

proscription  and  abuie  the  fiiithAil  Union  loyalists  When  the  resolution  "for  the  appointment  of  the 

nad  to  meet.  committee  to  prepare  this  memorial  was  on  its  pas~ 

All  thin  has  been  home  with  a  calm  defiance  and  sage^  amendment  was  offered  to  it  in  these  words: 

unfaltering  devotion  to  country,  to  liberty,  and  the  ^*  JSeao^vAf ,  fwiktr^  That,  in  reorganizing  the  Btato 

Ciiion  ^  and  now  this  rebel  sentiment  has  culminated  government  under  thb  fore^ixig  resolution,  no  mem- 

on  the  fioor  of  this  convention  itself  by  a  member  in  ber  of  this  body  shall  be  eligib^  to  any  ofi^oe  of  trust 

a  report  to  this  body  averring  that  the  convention  ia  or  profit  in  connection  therewith.'' 

an  unauthorized  assembly,  called  by  an  unconstitn-  which  amendment  was  lost  by  a  vote  of  86  yeas 

tional  law  of  Congress,  ana  has  therefore  no  legal  or  to  48  nays. 

binding  power  over  the  State  of  Mississippi  in  com-  By  this  vote  a  majority  of  the  convention  have 

pclUng  ooedience  to  its  ordinances.  shown  their  utter  disregurd  of  a  great  conservative 

In  addition  to  the  impediments  thrown  in  the  way  principle,  which  is  consecrated  as  well  in  the  Consti- 

f>f  the  convention  by  this  popular  sentiment  arising  tution  of  the  United  States  as  in  the  constitutiona 

firom  the  broken  fragments  of  secession  and  rebellion,  of  a  large  mtgority  of  the  States,  the  State  of  Missis- 

which  may  ver^  suely  be  permitted  to  drift  alooi  sippi  inclusive,  namely :  that  no  representative  of 

from  all  participation  in  reoonstruotion,  there  is  the  people  shall,  during  the  term  for  which  he  shall 
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have  been  elected,  be  appointed  to  any  oWil  offioe  of  towna,  and  private  Individaalai  in  the  Kortbem 

profit  whioh  8hdl  have  been  created,  or  the  emolu-  States,  for  the  relief  of  the  destitute  in  tbl* 

""^hle^  increased,  dnnng  g^,  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^  Governor  for  a  de 

^^  tailed  aooonnt  of  the  receipts  and  disbnrfc- 

The  convention  refused  to  enter  this  protest  menta  of  snch  fund  dnring  his  term  of  offiw. 

on  the  records,  but  decided,  by  a  vote  or  60  to  On  receiving  tlus  resolution,  and  the  acco^:- 

19,  that  it  be  "  wrapped  in  brown  paper  and  panying  request  for  his  official  statement  on 

returned  to  the  gentleman  from  KarshalL**  the  subject  atluded  to,  (Jovemor  Humphreys  re- 

As  soon  as  the  memorial  to  Congress  had  plied: 
been  dispatched,  the  convention   turned  its        Noflindahave  been  received  by  me  from  cit:^*. 

attention  to  the  proclamation  of  Grovemor  Hum-  towns,  or  individuals,  in  the  Northern  States.    Tb'  - . 

phreys  of  the  9th  of  December,  1867,  which  rep-  who  have  intrusted  me,  as  thefr  private  agent,  wi*h 

resented  that  conspiracies  had  been  formed  for  ^^^  dlatribotion  of  their  eharities,  have  n^eeted  to 

the  purpose  of  seizhig  upon  lands  in  the  State.  i^5»wt«»e  to  aocojmt  to  jonr  bodjr  and  your  oom- 

iiu^yui|fvnyo  ux  o«7u.iu0  u^^u  aouuo  «»  j.V^Itv'  mittce  have  fSuled  to  xumiBh  me  with  any  evidence 

and  dividing  tnem  mto  larms  to  distnoute  that  the  donors  have  delegated  to  that  body  anv  au- 

among  the  negroes.    This  was  characterized  as  thority  to  make  the  inquiiy  proposed.     As  iho«* 

a  libel  on  the  people  of  Mississippi,  and  a  com-  donors  may  revard  their  diarities  as  their  own  pri- 

mittee  was  appointed  to  investigate  the  truth  ^"t*  "!"*?x,'^^**'''S?ti  "^^  **^J*^  ^I^ 

^^  4.u«  •«».^J^^v^^/v^TN:^A4^:rvr.<.  ^^^1  ;i:o,v^o^.i  oniment,  dvil  or  mihtarv,  Federal  or   State,   and 
of  the  rumors  of  combinations  of  evil-disposed  ^  unwilling  to  snbiiit  the  bcnefloiarie*  to  the 

persons  m  the  State  to  seize  lands,  etc.^  coming  mortification  of  a  public  exhibition  of  their  want  uid 

from  persons  of  high  social  and  official  posi-  destitution,  they  may  regard  any  effort^  howevfr 

tion,  upon  which  the  Governor's  proclamation  of  i«idable,  to  rive  publidty  to  their  charities,  as  «:- 

December  9, 1867,  was  founded.  This  committee  Ep"?rvipeable.    r  must,, then,  rrfer  you  to  Ow^ 

^ov^iuwvA  »,  *«wf  ^  TT«»  &vuu%Aw«  ***«  wwiuxvvv^  Their  wishes  and  instructions  on  this  tubjcct  will  be 

spent  some  days  m  obtaming  information,  and  cheerfully  complied  with,  and  proper  vouchcra  wiH 

reported  that  there  appeared  to  be  no  just  cause  be  exhibited. 

for  issuing  the  proclamation,  but  they  believed       Another  subject  occupying  considerable  time, 

that  Governor  Humphreys  had  been  misled  by  before  the  convention  sawnt  to  give  its  undi- 

the  information  he  had  received.  The  committee  rided  attention  to  the  "  specific  duty  of  fram- 

had  written  to  the  Governor  reimesting  him  to  jng  ^  constitution  and  civil  government  for  the 

fiirnish  what  information  he  had  touching  the  State,"  was  the  relief  of  the  citizens  from  pav- 

subject  of  the  proclamation,  and  the  names  of  {j^g  ^ebts  contracted  prior  to  1865.     Resolu- 

the  persons  who  had  supplied  the  same.    To  tions  were  passed  requesting  the  militazy  c*om- 

this  he  made  a  reply,  in  which  he  used  the  mander  to  issue  an  order  affording  relief  to 

following  language :  this  class  of  debtors,  and  appointing  a  commit- 

I  presume  you  do  not  expect  me  to  admit  that  the  tee  to  confer  with  General  Gillem  on  the  sub- 
convention  now  in  set^sion  in  this  city,  by  virtue  of  ject  That  officer  referred  them  to  the  home- 
the  "mHitary  bills'*  passed  by  Congress,  has  any  stead  and  bankrupt  laws,  and  soggested  that 
oonsUtutional  right  to  require  me  to  account  to  it  for  «-:*!.  fu^  allnwiinRefl  and  ATATnntion<«  nmrid^ 
my  administratTon  of  the  dvil  government  of  the  f  ^TJ**®  u  p^J^\1^  ^J^^l^!^^ 
State  of  MisissippL  I  acknowlldge,  however,  the  ^7  t'lese,  no  family  is  threatened  with  star- 
constitutional  right  of  all  or  any  portion  of  the  clti-  vation,  present  or  prospective,  by  non-mterven- 
sens  of  the  State,  *^  in  a  peaceable  manner,  to  assem-  tion,  or  allowing  uie  law  to  take  its  oourse ;  '* 
ble  together  for  their  common  ffood,  and  to  apply  to  he  therefore  deemed  it  "  inexpedient  to  issue 

tition,  address.  orrimonstranSe'*-fmdthecomjlative  mitted  by  your   committee."      A  resolution 

dut^  of  all  dvu  offcers  to  flimish  them  all  the  infer-  was  afterwud  adopted  to  i^point  a  committee 

mataon  in  their  possession,  that  pertains  to  their  wel-  to  frame  an  ordinanoe  for  the  ^^  relief  of  the 

d^.^^^tVl^^^e^SY^^^^  r^l^  of  Mssisdpm  from  their  pec^airem- 
dass  of  our  people,  white  or  black.  Myptodamatioi  barrassment,"  which  should  be  "consistent  with 
of  the  9th  ofDecember,  1867,  was  Issued  at  the  uroent  the  rights  and  obhgations  of  all  parties,  and 
requestor  General  Ord,  commander  of  the  Fourth  Mil-  with  the  Constitution  of  the  Tnited  States.'^ 
Itary  District,  and  all  the  infprmaUon  I  have,  on  the  g^t  no  such  ordinance  ever  passed  into  law, 
S'^Sfflte-"tT»:;j  '^l^  ^Z  ^"?h  power  w«  gi.en  by  the  consti^tion 
prondnent  dtiaens,  which  I  referred  to  him  as  soon  «>  the  first  Legislature  to  pass  enactments  al- 
as received,  and  wMch  I  presume  are  now  in  his  fording  the  relief  demanded, 
possesnon.  For  obvious  reasons,  then,  I  must  refer  Besides  the  ordinance  providing  for  the  ex- 
the  committee  to  him,  and.  if,  in  Ws  judgment,  a  p^n^  of  thd  convention,  a  general  law  was 
revelation  of  the  souroes  of  Information  win  not  be  ^,„ ^^  v„  ^i,^  ^^«»^«*s^«  ^^«  1^„^««  ««^  ^«i 
an  act  of  bad  fidth  to  the  informers,  white  or  black,  °^^^  ^T  *^®  convention  for  levying  and  col- 
or prejndidal  to  the  pubUc  service,  and  wiU  authoriae  lecting  taxes,  to  maintain  the  cml  povem- 
a  publication  of  sll  the  communications,  public  and  ment  of  the  State.  This  was  carried  mto  ef- 
private,  I  wUl  cheerfully  comply  with  his  instructions  feet  under  the  authority  of  the  military  corn- 
on  that  subject.  mander.  The  question  of  removing  political 
About  the  same  time  a  resolution  was  disabilities  occupied  considerable  attention, 
passed  in  the  convention,  empowering  a  com-  but  no  practical  measure  on  the  subject  was 
mittee  '*  to  inquire  into  the  aisposition  of  all  adopted. 

funds  received  by  the  State  Treasurer  or  other       Tne  various  reports  on  different  portions  of 

State  officers,  as  donations  from  various  cities,  the   proposed  constitution  were   made  fram 
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time  to  time,  and  discnsaions  followed,  of  more  established  by  law.     The  Judges  are  to  be  ap- 

or  less  length  and  animation,  according  to  the  pointed  by  the  Goyemor  for  a  term  of  years. 

interest  felt  in  the  topics  to  which  they  re-  The  three  judges  of  the  Supreme  Conrt  are  to 

lated ;  and  finally,  after  a  session  of  115  days,  be  appointed  for  nine  years,  and  their  respec- 

the  organic  law  of  the  State  was  completed,  tive  terms  of  office  are  to  be  so  a^nsted,  that 

and  received  the  signatures  of  a  loijority  of  one  shall  go  out  at  the  end  of  every  three 

the  delegates.  years.    The  terms  of  the  circuit  Judges  are  for 

The  first  article  embraces  the  Bill  of  Rights,  six  years, 
which  is  contain^  in  thirty-two  sections.  Be-  The  topic  which  demanded  by  far  the  largest 
sides  the  provisions  usuaUy  contained  in  such  amount  of  attention  of  any  treated  by  the  con- 
instruments,  are  the  following  sections,  which  vention,  was  that  of  fixing  the  qualifications 
are  by  no  means  universal  in  our  State  oonsti*  to  be  imposed  upon  the  exercise  of  the  light 
tutions :  of  suffrage,  and  the  privilege  of  holding  of- 

Section  16.  The  rights  of  mnmed  women  shaU  ^^:     The  discussion  on  this  subiect  began 

le  protected  by  Uw,  in  property  owned  previoua  to  early  in  JPeoruary,  wnen  tne  section  of  tne 

marriage ;  an^  alaO;  in  all  property  acquired  in  good  Bill  of  Bights  orohibiting  any  educational  or 

fidth  by  pnrchas&jnft,  deviae,  or  bequeat,  after  mar-  property  qualifications  for  voters  was  under 

ria^ :  iWfaf^,  'flbat  nothing  herein  oontidned  ahaU  consideration,  and  continued  at  intervals  until 

^KTe1>ry^eSrn^^^  the  .article  rSating  to  the  franc^^^^ 

Sso.  17.  No  property  'qualification  for  eligibility  ^y  ^  the  latter  part  of  April.    Earnest  and 

to  office  ahall  ever  oe  required.  able  speeches  were  made  in  favor  Of  a  discrim- 

8io.  18.  No  property  or  ednoational  qnalificatlon  ination  which  would  prevent  the  blacks,  so 

dSor!"^      wquiwdfor  any  peiaon  to-beoome  an  recently  freed  from  a  condition  which  neces- 

Seo.'i9.  There  shall  be  neither  slavery  nor  in-  sariljT  left  them  ignorant  and  unaccustomed  to 

volontazy  eervitndo  in  thla  State,  otherwise  than  in  the  responsibility  which  ought  to  accompany 

the  punishment  of  crime,  whereof  the  party  shall  citizensnip,  from  taking  a  leading  part  in  the 

^l^  ^  ^  cpnvid»d.  control  of  public  affairs.     It  was  contended 

Bbc.  20.  The  narht  to  withdraw  nrom  the  Federal  ^.i^^,.  xi,^  aaLj^^^  ,«^^  „«.  ^"k«^-4^-»n«.  ^^a  ^^^ 

TTnion,  on  account  of  any  real  or  auppoaed  grievances,  Y^^^  *S®  4^i^*^  race  was  ohysioaDy  and  men- 

elmli  never  he  assumed  by  this  Stato,  nor  shall  any  taUy  the  mfenor  of  the  whites,  and  that  any 

l&w  he  passed  in  derogation  of  the  paramount  af-  scheme  which  clothed  them  with  the  right  of 

legiance  of  the  dtizens  of  this  State  to  the  Govern-  soffrage  at  once  would  give  them  control  of 

mmt  of  the  United  Statea.  interests  which  they  could  not  understand,  and 

8eo.  21.  No  public  money  or  moneya  shall  be  ap-  *"'~*'"^°  ttauu**  vu%>j  vv^ui*  **%/•  uuuv«ou«u^  «»^ 

I)Topriated  for  iny  charitable  or  other  puhUo  institu-  »J«««  them  pohtically  supenors  to  some  of 

tionB  in  this  State,  making  any  distinction  among  the  the  most  cultivated  citizens  of  the  State.    On 

citizens  thereof:  JmMiS^  That  notiiing  herein  con*  the  Other  hand,  strong  appeals  were  made  in 

tmed  shall  be  W  construed  aa  to  prevent  the  Legis-  favor  of  universal  suffrage,  and  some  of  the 

iSr«^'?hfSSSrn^'*oot^^^^^l^t  t^^.rr}'^  **?  &«  subject  wen,  ddivered 

public  schools.  ^J  colored  delegates.    After  the  report  of  the 

Sec.  22.  No  distinction  ahall  ever  be  made,  by  law,  committee  on  the  general  subject  of  the  elec- 

between  dtizens  and  alien  frienda  in  reference  to  tive  franchise  had  been  submitted,  a  long  and 

sSJT^'^  enjoyments.  <>r  desert  of  I>«)perty.  exdted  debate  foUowed,  and  amendments  were 

Ma  27.  No  person^s  life  shall  be  perilled  by  the  ^j».  «^j  «.i.:«it  «^^«<..iri.^  ^^^^^  .v.^^  «^  ^^ 

practice  of  duelW,  and  any  person  who  shall  here-  ^J^?^^  ^^}<5^  represented  every  shade  ^po- 

aiter  light  a  dueL  or  assist  in  the  same  as  second,  or  litical  opmion  on  this  important  subject,    n  hen 

Mnd,  accept,  or  knowingly  cany  a  challenge  there-  the  fifth  section  of  the  article  was  under  oon- 

&^'i??  S^  ^^  ^\  f^  ^  ?t^*  *  ^?*^  ^  ^  sideration,  so  earnest  did  the  discussion  become 

=^d!S^°arTeferoh!Ld^S  that  Bcveral  bitter  pe^^jaldtercaticme  took 

State.  place,  one  of  which  led  to  a  violent  assault 

Beo.  29.  No  person  shall  ever  be  elected  or  ap-  upon  the  president  of  the  conventioii  by  a  con- 

pomted  to  any  office  in  this  State  for  life  or  dming  servative  member.    The  franchise  article  was 

I^P^'?'*^'  ^""^  ^Y  ^^  ^^"^^  ^^^^  "^^  ^  ^""^  finally  adopted  by  a  vote  of  44  to  26,  where- 

«ome  speofled  period.  ^^^^^^  delegated  immediately  resigned  their 

The  legislative   article  declares   that  the  seats.    The  fWl  text  of  the  article  is  as  fol- 

political  year  shall  begin  on  the  first  Monday  lows : 

mJanna^  and  the  Legislature  shall  meet  on  ^           <n^    «  ^.    ,    *«  i  ^.       v   *i. 

general  election  is  to  take  place  once  m  two  *^  section  2.  All  male  inhabitants  of  this  State,  ex- 

years,  on  the  Tuesday  after  the  first  Monday  oept  idiots  and  insane  persons,  and  Indians,  not 

ni  November.  Kepresentatives  are  to  be  chosen  taxed,  dtiaens  of  the  Unked  Statea,  or  natnraliEecL 

for  two  years,  and  Senators  for  four  years.  !nf«nty;one  yean  old  and  upwayL  who  haverwlded 

For  flnvio>«^«Tr^«r^««  .^^i^^*  vJ^rr^?-  hi  this  State  six  moniha,  and  in  the  county  one 

Za^J  ^^^^  *^  ?^y®v?'  ^^^^a  V^™^  ^®  month  next  precedmg  the  day  of  election,  at  which 

^«ie  an  offence  punishable  with  disfranchise-  said  mhabitant  offers  to  vote,  and  who  are  duly 

™ent  and  disqualmcation  for  office.     The  Gov-  registered  according  to  the  reqnhrements  of  section 

emop  and  other  executive  officers  hold  their  three  of  this  article,  and  who  m  not  diaqualifled  by 

Pl^es  four  years.  The  judicial  power  is  vested  2X„     ^^  "^^^  "*                         ** 

Q^^  ®'lP^^eme  Court,  Circuit  Court,  Chancery  ggcium  S.  The  Legislature  shallprovide,  by  law,  for 

""^^rts,  and  such  lower  tribunals  as  may  be  the  regiAtration  of  iSl  persons  entitled  to  vote  at  any 
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the  acqnidtioa  and  traits' 

r,  and  concedes  to  th^n  aH 

laws  and  the  courts  in  thr 

personand   propert  j.     Tbe  re- 

monthg,  Mid  in County  one  month  [  that  I  mainder  of  the  article  relates  to  their  protih?- 

wiU  faithMly  support  and  obey  the  Conjtitution  and  tion  as  laborers,  and  provides  for  the  establish- 

lS;?Ppi,'ti'^b^J^e'&i^'iSdXi^J?t;  »-*  i  separate.schopU  for  colored  chiM,.x 

the  Mime;  that  I  am  not  diafranchised  in  Syof  the  This  plan  met  with  little  favor  at  the  hsnd^ 

provisions  of  the  acts  known  as  the  reoonstruction  of  the  migonty  of  the  convention, 

aots  of  the  Thirty-ninth  and  Fortieth  Con^press,  and  Provision  was  made  for  the  organization  of 

that  I  admit  the  poUtioal  and  ci^  equality  of  ^  gygtem  of  common  schools,  to  be  snpporu^ 

all  men.  so  help  me  God."    irovMMa,  That  if  Con-  v^^*^,*^:,,    o^^^j^^wi   a,«;i-       a    «.«ui:^  --v.^i 

gresslSall,  at  W  time,  remove  the  'disabiUties  of  ^y  «f  ^^  speafied  fonds.     A  pnbhc  schcK^ 

any  person  disfranchised  in  the  said  reconstruction  was  to  be  maintamed  m^eacn  scnool  distnc*  bX 

acts  of  (he  said  Thirty-ninth  and  Fortieth  Congress  least  four  months  in  the  year,  and  the  L^t^.*- 

^and  the  Legislature  of  this  State  shall  oonour  there-  lature  was  required  to  provide,  as  soon  as  poa^ 

m),  then  so  much  of  thw^oath,  and  so  much  o^y,  aa  ^^i^  f      ^^^  establishment  of  an  agricoltura: 

refers  to  the  said  reconstruction  acts  shall  not  be  r^  ^n^  *        JT  *  ^**"^"*'**'.'*^"V'*  *r*  «jj*  «*.«*.  vm 

quired  of  such  person,  so  pardoned,  to  entiUe  him  to  college,  and  to  appropriate  for  the  support  of 

be  registered.  that  institution  the  210,000  acres  of  land  grant- 

SeSion  4.  Ko  person  shall  be  eli^ble  to  any  office  ed  to  the  State,  for  that  purpose,  by  the  act  or' 

of  profit  or  trust,  or  to  any  office  in  the  militia  of  Congress  of  July  2,  1865: 

this  State,  who  is  not  a  qualified  elector.  a  «*/%««  fi*^  ^^^2rA  ^^^^^^^»  «^*i*^  *^^^<^ 

Section,  6.  No  person  shall  be  eUgible  to  any  office  ^.  ^^^^  ^^"^  ^^^If."?  P^^^Y^^p^?  of  the  constita- 

of  profit  or  trust,  civil  or  military,  in  this  State,  who.  won  was  one  prohibiting  lotteries,  and  the  sale 

as  a  member  of  the  Legislature,  voted  for  the  call  or  of  lottery  tickets.     The  ordinance  of  seccssioL 

the  convention  that  passed  the  ordinance  of  seces-  was  declared  nuU  .and  void ;  and  the  St^te  o: 

Bion,  or  who,  as  a  delegate  to  any  convention,  voted  Mississippi  prohibited  from  paymir  anv  "  dtk 

for  or  signed  any  ordinance  of  secession,  or  who  gave  ^^  ^xax  ^vi  *^        "     .  jT  •      ^^    ^ri.        u  iv 

voluntary  aid,  Countenance,  counsel,  Jr  encou^  ^^  obligation  contracted  in  aid  of  the  rebelhoc. 

ment  to  persons  engaged  'in  armed  hostility  to  the  nor  shall  this  State  ever,  m  any  manner,  claiii] 

United  States,  or  who  accepted  or  attempted  to  ex-  from  the  United  States,  or  make  any  aIlowanv:<; 

ercise  the  fhnctions  of  any  office,  civil  or  military,  q^  compensation  for  slaves  emancipated  or  li-> 

r,?»:S^r^co°LSSt??rwffiT/«d  ^^^^  ^-  ^r^'l  whatever  since  ti.e  ath  d., 

States,  hostile  or  inimical  thereto,  except  all  persons  of  January,  1861."    Persons  elected  to  offict. 

who  aided  reconstruction  by  voting  for  this  conven-  on  entering  upon  their  duties,  are  required  X) 

tion,  or  who  have  continuously  advocated  the  ossem-  swear,  in  addition  to  the  usual  assevemtions  In 

bling  of  this  convention,  and  sh^  continuously  and  g^^h  cases,  that  they  have  never  voted  for  or 

in  good  nuth  advocate  the  acts  of  the  same,  but  the  -.^^j   ^^1  ^.j-     ^z^    e  ^^ 

Legishiture  may  remove  such  disability:  Provided,  ^^^^  any  ordinance  of  secession,  or  ever,  a^ 

That  nothing  in  this  section  except  voting  for  or  sign-  members  of  any  State  Legislature,  vote<i  f«>r 

ing  the  ordinance  of  secession  shall  be  so  construed  the  call  of  any  convention  that  passed  ciit 

as  to  exclude  from  office  the  private  soldier  of  the  guch  ordinance 

'"^r^iln^'SSff.ff'^'^rfr^^^.  or  rebellion.  ^  Th.,  labore  of  the  convention  were  clo^ 

the  right  to  vote,  at  such  place  and  in  such  manner  oy  the  passage  of  an  ordinance  providing  for 

as  sh^  be  prescribed  by  law.  shall  be  eigoyed  by  all  an  immediate  submission  of  the  constitution 

persons  otherwise  entitled  thereto,  "frho  may  be  in  to  the  people  for  their  ratification.     The  elec- 

the  actual  military  o^val  service  of  the  United  tion  for  the  purpose  was  to  take  place  on  the 

States  or  this  State:  Provided,  Said  votes  be  made  to    ooj  ^c  t«^^   «.»ii  -*  4X, 4.'-^/^*v         *     ♦• 

apply  in  the  county  or  precinct  wherein  they  reside.  22d  of  June,  and  at  the  same  time  the  vote  ol 

qualified  electors  was  to  be  taken  for  all  Stat* 
Among  the  efforts  of  the  conservatives  to  ofiicers,  including  members  of  the  Le^Iature 
effect  a  compromise  on  the  subject  of  political  and  Bepresentatives  to  Congress.  It  was  also 
equality,  was  the  submission  of  a  measure,  enacted  that  the  first  Legislature  under  tlie 
by  a  minority  of  the  committee  on  sufirage,  new  constitution  shouJd  meet  at  Jackson  on 
guaranteeing  certain  rights  and  privileges  to  the  second  Monday  after  the  ratification  oi 
colored  citizens.  The  preamble  contains  a  pro-  that  instrument  should  be  promulgated,  and 
test  against  so  much  of  the  minority  report  that  the  first  term  of  all  civil  officers  should  com- 
"  as  confers  the  right  of  suffrage  upon  a  class  mence  on  the  second  Monday  after  the  official 
of  persons  recently  emancipated  from  slavery,  announcement  of  their  election,  and  continiie 
uneducated,  and  wholly  disqualified  for  the  ex-  until  the  end  of  the  first  full  term  succeeding 
ercise  of  that  great  privilege,"  and  begs  leave  to  such  election.  A  committee  of  five  was  des- 
submit  as  one  of  the  articles  of  the  constitution,  ignated  to  appoint  commissioners  of  electioo, 
a  "  guarantee  of  rights  and  privileges."  The  and  adjust  all  outstanding  accounts  of  the  con- 
first  section  of  this  proposed  article  pi^vided  vention.  Further  power  was  giv^i  to  this 
that  colored  residents  of  the  State  should  "  re-  committee  by  the  following: 
ceive,  in  common  with  white  citizens,  the  pro-  Swj.  12.  When  this  convention  acyoums  it  shall  U 
tection  and  care  of  the  State,  and  the  benefit  subject  to  the  call  of  the  committee  of  five  apuoinuJ 
of  mercifal  laws  adapted  to  the  improvement  by  this  convention :  Protddtd^  That,  should  the  wn- 

of  their  condition,  and  the  advancement  of  Sl'^li^?^^]!®  !?*!5!?»^?^v^^                    *^?wl' 

,,    .     .   .        .    n     rwru^  „^^     J     ^  A*  be  adjourned  nne  die,  but  m  case  the  constituU'>n 

their  mterests. '    The  second  section  guaran-  ghouldnot  be  ratified,  then  the  convention  msjbe 

tees  to  them  full  privileges  and  complete  secu-  reconvened  by  said  committee. 
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Sec.  13.  Said  committee  of  five  shall  have  author-  tion  of  the  party.    It  was  detennined  to  form 

itr  to  employ  a  derk  and  to  enforce  the  collection  of  ^  Central  Democratic  Association  at  the  city  of 

the  taxes  levied  hj  the  Beveral  ordinances  of  thiB  con-  t««v-^«   «*^  v*  ^^-^^^^^a  ^<?  *u^  a.^^  ^v;*^ 

vention,  and  to  pifonn  any  and  all  duties  appertain.  Jackson,  « to  be  composed  of  the  free  white 

ing  to  the  same.  male  citizens,  qnalified  electors  under  the  con- 

The  following  ordinance  was  also  passed  by  stitution  of  the  State,  and  who  are  opposed  to 

the  convention  before  its  a^jonmment :  congressiwial  usuroations,  mihtary  despotism, 

fF3U««,  In  a i^DubUc  the  foundation  of  a  govern-  negro  suflfrage^^an£negro  governmenO^    For 

ment  is  the  right  oTsuifrage,  and  therefore  tlSs  right  *^®  purpose  of  organizing  this  association,  a 

should  be  gowded  from  lul  undue  influence,  and  se-  meeting  of  all  snch  electors  was  appointed  for 

cored  in  such  manner  that  the  free  and  untrammelled  the  1st  of  Febmary  at  Jackson,  and  the  8th 

yoice  of  the  people  should  be  heard  :  Therefore,  be  of  February  was  designated  for  similar  meet- 

InlS^M- "^  ^""^        Mississippi  m  conven-  5^^^  ^  ^^^  ^^  ^j^^  tountieB  of  the  State  to 

Sec.  1.  No  contract  shall  be  valid  which  in  any  form  county  associations.    This  organization 

manner  abridges  or  affects  the  right  of  franchise,  of  having  been  effected,  a  day  was  to  be  named  by 

either  party,  and  anv  person  or  persons  demanding  the  Central  Committee  for  the  holding  of  a  new 

TOch  wnditioM  shaU^  State  convention,  "to  consider  our  State  and 

uancni^ed  lor  the  term  of  five  years  irom  and  alter    ts^j^^^i  -.^i^xs ^n     rtv*         n^,.      ^a^  a 

the  ratification  of  the  constitution  of  this  State,  and  l^^deral  relations."    The  committee  afterward 

shall  pay  a  fine  of  five  hundred  dollars,  to  be  collected  appointed  the  19th  of  Febmary  for  this  con- 

hy  any  court  having  jurisdiction.  vention,  and  called  on  all  the  county  associa- 

Sxo.  2.  Whoever  shall  dismiss  from  employment  tions  to  send  delegates 

any  person  or  persons  for  having  exercised  the  riffht  j    ^j^               ^j^     a'convention  of  Republi- 

01  franchise,  or  for  attempting  to  exercise  such  right,  *"  ka4^  iia^«mx  viux^y  a  vv*i¥ci*wv«*  w*  xv^^uuii 

shall,  on  conviction,  be  fined  not  less  than  two  hun-  c«^9  met  at  Jackson,  on  the  otn  and  6tn  ot 

drcd  and  fifty  dollars,  and  be  disfranchised  for  the  February,  and  nominated  candidates  for  the 

tenn  of  five  years.  State  offices,  to  be  voted  for  at  the  election 

A  large  portion  of  the  citizens  of  Mississippi  for  taking  the  vote  on  the  ratification  of  the 

were  strongly   opposed  to  tJie  congressional  constitution.     Their  candidate  for  Governor 

plan  of  reconstruction,  and  began  eai'ly  to  oi>  was  B.  B.  Fggleston,  the  presiding  officer  of  the 

ganize  a  vigorous  opposition  to  the  work  of  Constitutional  Convention.    The  following  was 

the  Constitutional  Convention.    The  Executive  the  Republican  platform : 

Committee  of  the  Constitutional  Union  party,  jisBolv^d,  That  we  hereby  renew  the  pledge  of  our 

which  was  formed   m  ^he    preceding    year,  adherence  to  the  principles  and  organization  of  the 


of  resoktipm,  was  adopted,  a«mnmg  the  name  ^t  mT,r™4ir';ViA  vl^rTor  iS^T. 

and  prmciples   of  the  Democratic  party,  and  ^ill  stand  by  these  principles,  and  never  lower  the 

declaring  that  the  conservatives  of  the  State  standard  of  Republicanism. 

would  "  do  battle  under  that  banner  until  the  Betohed,  That  we  cannot  withhold  the  expression 

Union  is  restored  to  a  constitutional  basis,  and  ^  ^IJ^  implicit  confidence  in  General  Ulysses  S. 

•11  *v     /T"*^**^  *^  "  *^^Bv        V             ^  Grant,  who  was  true  to  the  country  m  war,  and  wul 

aU  the  States  are  recognized  as  equals  in  the  n^t  ^e'sert  it  in  peace. 

great  confederation  of  American  sovereignties."  Hewlved,  That  each  and  every  member  of  this 

The  purposes  of  the  party,  as  thus  revived,  were  State  Convention,  hereby  pledges  all  his  infiuenoe  to 

set  forth  in  the  following :  ratify  the  new  constitution  and  to  support  the  Bepub- 

n    T    3  ««       ^      .,..    ^i«     ^^               *    xi_  lican  nominees. 
Mtolffedy  That  the  mihtary  bills  of  Congress,  for  the 

rwoMtruction  of  the  so-cafied  rebel  States,  are  un-  The  Democrats  met  in  convention  on  the 

constitutional  and  oppressive  in  all  their  particulars,  isth  of  February,  in  accordance  with  the  call 

P^op'e'S^fh^M^        *^°  unanimous  voice  of  the  ^f  ^jj^j^  Q^^tral  Committee,  and  occupied  two 

Loked,  That,VThe  purpose  of  accompUshing  ^ays  in  the  consideration  of  their  "State  Mid 

thia  result,  the  people  of  Mississippi  are  hereby  rec-  Federal  relations."     The  results  of  their  ae- 

ommendea  to  organize  a  Central  Democratic  Associ-  liberations  were   embodied  in   a  voluminous 

ation  with  sunUar  associations  in  every  county,  and  g^j^g  ^f  resolutions,  reaffirming  their  confi- 

S  l^XtSri^-XnTS'i^Xf  rcintli  ^.ence  m  the  principles  and  policy  of  the  na- 

committee  of  nine,  resident  at  the  capital  of  the  State,  tional  Democratic  party,  and  denouncmg  m 

with  power  to  complete  this  party  organization,  in  unmeasured  terms  the  course  of  their  political 

aU  respects.  opponents  in  all  public  matters  over  whicli 

liij^5  ?^*  *^*  neferious  deskm  of  the  Eepub-  ^j^     ^^  exercised  any  control.    They  declared 

f  So^rrTsfa^SrSL^^t^^^^^^  it  to  be  their  deliber^e  opinion  that  "  the  de- 

of  their  late  slaves,  and  degra^  the  Caucasian  race  feat  of  Radicalism,  m  the  approaching  political 

M  the  inferiors  of  the  African  negro,  is  a  crime  struggle,  constitutes  the  only  hope  which  the 

jpinstthocivilization  of  the  age,  which  needs  only  American  people  can  reasonably  cherish  for 

:;int,'LT^o^o«c;S?p^n  tt^^ote  the  rertoration  of  constitutional  liberty  to  our- 

MBsippi  to  vindicate  alike  the  superiority  of  their  selves  and  the  commg  generations  of  our  pos- 

rsc?  over  the  negro,  and  theur  political  power  to  terity ;  and  that  it  is  the  duty  of  all  men,  of 

mamtain  constituUonal  liberty.  all  political  parties,  and  of  every  section  of  the 

On  the  2Sd  of  January,  the  Democratic  Republic,     who   venerate     the    Constitution 

State  Central  Committee  had  a  meeting  to  framed  by  their  wise  and  heroic  fathers,  and 

concert  measures  for  the  thorough  organiza-  who  desire  the  restoration  of  constitutional 
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libertf ,  heartily  to  unite  their  ener^es  in  the  against  them  no  feeling  of  hostUilrf,  and  dear- 
coming  political  straggle  against  the  Badioal  ing  that  they  may  elevate  themselTes  in  the 
party,  and  never  cease  their  labors  nntil  that  scale  of  humanity  by  mental  cnlture  to  aar 
odions  and  dangerous  faction  shall  have  been  extent  of  which  they  are  capable;  bnt  their 
hnrled  from  power."  ignorance  and  incapacity  to  exercise  the  prin- 

Some  of  the  *'  enormities  of  the  Badical  lege  of  snfErage,  and  to  discharge  the  respond- 

party  "  were  summed  up  in  the  following  reso-  biBties  of  making  laws  and  holdjxijg  office,  forbid 

lution :  that  we  consent  to  invest  them  with  these  psiTi- 

BmUed^  That  the  histoij  of  the  Radical  party  leges,  or  to  consent  to  any  legisilatioa  deagnsd 

proves  that  they  are  unprincipled  enemies  of  Ubertv,  to  establish  the  political  or  soeial  equality  of 

in  this:  Th«t  they  have  oormpUy  and  repeatedly  the  white  and  bhwk  races— much  less  the  sob- 

violat€d  the  Federal  Conatitation;  that  they-hold  ton  ordination  of  the  former  to  the  latter,  as  adrc- 

sovereiflrn  States  of  the  Umon  under  an  actual  miUtary  "  ^  j  v    A.    -o  j  *v*  "»«*w  i«*«  mi.v«.,  •»«<«.  ^ 

despotism,  taxing  the  people  thereof  enormously,  and  oated  by  the  Kadical  party. 
reftising  them  the  r^ht  of  reprosentotion  in  the        The  supremacy  of  the  Oonstitatioii  of  the 

councils  of  the  nation ;  that  thej^  are,  even  now.  en*  United  States  and  the  laws  made  in  porsoanoe 

gaged  in  the  work  of  AMcanijing  the  Boutbem  thereof  was  admitted,  and  it  was  dedared  that 

LTrvS^^b'fr^,'^^^^^  "whatevermaybTSeopinionofaBymembcr 

free-bom  white  citizens  of  the  South,  and,  in  viola-  of  this  convention  as  to  the  abstract  right  « 

tlon  of  the  Constitution,  giving  to  negroes  the  elective  secession,  no  one  has  the  porpoee  or  deaire  in 

franchise ;  that  they  are  about  usurping  all  the  poweri  the  future  to  resort  to  any  measores  oaloulat^d 

t«2SSrAXfS&v»Vt«^i:  *«  ]rt»  *"«  »«»orit7  or  d«troy  the  unitv 

thus  making  themselves  daring  innovators  and  re-  of  the  Government;  but,  on  the  contrary,  we 

morseless  t^tmte,  and  destroying  the  last  remnant  of  avow  oursdves    friends    of   a    oonstitxitioiial 

that  liberty  once  enjoyed  by  the  nation ;  that  their  Union  of  the  States,  and  will,  in  good  ftitlL 


of  the  people,  as  clearly  shown  by  the  recent  elections,  of  fraternity  and  peace  amongst  the  people  of 

they  nevertheless  continue  to  defy  the  voice  of  the  all  sections." 

nation,  and  aiTogantly  assume  to  wield  the  legUUtive  It  ^as  fhrther  laid  down  as  apart  of  thepolit- 

party  schemes,  the  oppression  of  the  masses,  and  the  ^^^  o^*  of  the  Umon,  and,  tlrarefore,  as  Coo- 
establishment  ofa  huge  military  despotism  in  the  land,  gress  had  no  power  over  the  right  of  snffi^age^ 
under  which  constitutional  liberty  will  be  utterly  the  provisions  of  the  State  constitntion  had*  the 

l^^^^ot^^e^L^^^'ii^r^^  w^l^^d  ^^^  bindmg  authority  on  that  anlject;  and 

crippUng  hidus^trii  °pur8u?te,  whS^^'^SSltiplSd  "  ^^^  ^^^.^^  the  age  of  tweirty-ane  and 

thousands  of  white  men,  women,  and  children,  not  upward  and  citizens  of  the  Umted  States  were 

only  in  the  South,  but  also  in  the  North  and  West,  alone  qualified  electors  and  offioe-holders^  in 

have  been  thrown  out  of  employment  and  reduced  to  the  State.    With  regard  to  the  GcMistitiitional 

actual  want  andsuffermg ;  that  they  are  expending  m  n/xwvaT»«ft«   if  woo-J^ 

the  South  millions  upon  milUons of  doUars inpam-  'convention,  n  was— 

perlng  and  feedmg  idle  and  demded  negroes,  as  Beaolved^  That  the  pretended  Constitutional  Con- 

mstrumente  for  securing  political  power,  while  the  vention,  now  In  session  at  the  capital  of  Missis«ppi, 

white  sufferers  of  the  North  and  West,  and  the  down*  and  which  assumes  to  frame  a  oonstitatioii  m/i  form. 

trodden  masses  of  the  South,  remain  without  con-  of  civil  government  for  the  people  of  said  State.  L^ 

sideration,  sympathy,  or  aid;  tnat  they  are  everyday  assembled    without    oonatittttLonal    authocity,  not 


party  career  is  marked  by  ii\|u8tice  and  usurpation,  the  purpose  of  polling  negro  votes,  to  elect  the  mem- 

and  tends  toward  the  permanent  destruction  of  free  bers  of  said  convention,  were  not  within  the  delegated 

government  on  this  continent,  and  to  render  firuitlesa  powers  of  Congress,  and  confer  no  authority  on  said 

the  toils  and  sacriiioes  of  those  pure  men  of  the  olden  convention ;  that  the  oonstituenta  of  said  convention 

time  who  founded  for  us  a  government  well  designed,  are  chiefly  negroes,  destitute  alike  of  the  mozal  and 

when  properly  administered,  to  secure  to  us  forover  intellectual  qualiiloatlons  roquired  of  electors  in  all 

the  blef^sinffs  of  liberty,  prosperity,  and  national  civilized  communities,  combined  with  a  *tn>ii  minor- 

glory.    Such  being  some  of  the  ruinous  practices  of  ity  of  white  adventurers  from  other  States ;  that  the 

the  Badical  party,  we  hold  them  before  the  august  majority  of  said  convention  faithfully  reflect  th^ 

tnbunal  of  the  people  for  judflment  at  the  ballot-box,  peculiarities  of  their  constituents ;  that  their  projected 

not  doubting  but  that  they  will  soonperish  as  a  party,  acte  demonstrate  them  to  be  the  enemies  of  the  peo- 

under  the  withering  and  terrible  frowns  of  an  out-  pie  of  Sfissbslppi,  who  have  constituted  the  State 

raged  nation  of  freemen.  Jjrom  ito  tenitonal  infkD<7  to  the  ureaent  time ;  that. 

The  convention  dischiimed  all  intention  or  jmder  the  firwdulent  pretence  of  hanung  a  wnsto^ 

desire  to  take  any  steps  for  the  restora^^^^^^  wSce^^y  XiSS^'lHS^ 

slavery.     "We  recognize,"  they  said,   "the  people,  to  rob  them,  alike,  of  their  libertyand  their 

fact  that  African  slavery  is  forever  destroyed  property,  to  destroy  their  social  and  political  status, 

in  the  Southern  States,  and  are  resolved  that  *^d  finally  ph^e  them  under  the  yoke  of  a  n^gro 

we  wiU,  in  eood  faith  and  willingly,  aid  in  government. 

securing  to  the  colored  race  safety  of  person       After  having  expressed  its  bitter  hostnity  to 

and  property,  and  full  guarantees  against  op-  the  reconstruction  measures,  and  its  determi- 

pression  or  injustice  as  freedmen;  cherishing  nation  to  defeat  the  ratification  of  the  new  con- 
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sdtntion,  the  convention  finished  its  platfonn  but,  if  neoessity  should  hereafter  arise  for  saohaotion, 

with  a  resolve  that  a  committee  of  five  be  ap-  S»«  POT[f '  *»  hereby  vested  in  the  State  Executive 

I^inted  to  prepare  an  addxe«  to  the  pe^  ^S^^eo^^U^^^'t^S^^^^^ 

the  State,  "explanatory  of  the  pnnoiples  and  deemed  expedient                    r    r    i 

views  which  go^'wn  this  organi«rtion."  The  zeal  of  the  Democrats  was  not  wholly 

./.^'^'''JS**'— ^?"^^*'k^^?T^T*'  expended  in  State  conventions  and  addresses 

theStatopfMwsissiMMpedbyJohnD.Free-  t„*'fl,e  associations,  but  mass  meetings  were 

man,  chjnnnan  of  the  ExeOTtiTO  h^j^j^  ,,1   ^  „^  th^  ^^^  ^  thf  ablest 

wMpiiWishedon  tho»7th  of  April,  reiterating  ^^^  ^f  the  party  were  put  into  the  field  to 

m  die  strongest  kngnage  the  sentiments  whioE  „^        the  people  to  Utility  against  the 

annnsted  the  par^  m  this  political  campMgn,  „^^  oowtitutlSn.  '^  Meantime  thJ  <»^vass  was 

'"^^'°^!P2'^t5!?P^  "^IJrr^SlwlJi^H  ««ried  on  ^7  ""e  RepubUcans  in  the  constitu- 

and  "eternal  vigilanw"  to  ♦'defeat  the  Radical  ^^^^  convention,  anS  through  an  organi2ation, 

constitiitaoii  now,  and  sueoeed  m  the  presiden-  g^a  to  be  more  or  less  secwt  in  its^haracter 

tisl  oontest,"  and  so  "preserve  the  present  Vnown  as  the  "  Loval  leaime  "    Inanaddregi 

««stitntjon«dW'    Aplanoforg^U^-  &T  freSLe Wlfflppi,  puWidSlto 

hon,  mctadmg  J  ««5«t''»^  J^d  set  of  by^  j         ^^^  Democratic  Exe^tiVe*^  Committee 

laws,  was  framed,  and  submitted  to  the  county  /lenoimced  this  Loval  Leacue  and  warned  the 

T^^w  tZ  »*''  ^P*"'*-,i  "w"'"  ^*'  freedmen  to  have  nothing  U>  do  with  it.    It 

dsred  that  the  Bepubhoan  orgMiization  was  organized,  they  dedaSsd,  by  James  Lynch, 

»«cr«t  and  ««th-bound,"  and  under  its  "bale-  .  ^^^  pi^er^fromHSUelpUa,  "  ks  ai^ 

fill  inluence  "  the  negroes  might  be  made  to  o,th-bonn5,  secret,  religious  sode^?  and  all 

anchon  a  "fearftil  onme  against  themselves  the  membew  were  sworn  to  vote  tieRepnb- 

«.d  Ae  "Pony  race  on  wfcch  they  depend  jj^  y^^t      This  address  to  the  ftee4en 

for  all  that  is  valuable  in  life."     "It  is  the  -i-g-.  ^jy,  ^y^  DaraaraDh' 

miariott  of  the  Democratic  party  as  now  organ-  _     ,          •  .J.  .   .    f  ,'  ^  ,  • 

ized,"  the  address  continues,  "to  save  t£em  '"edmen  of  Miamasmpi,  look  before  you  leap. 

from  politiod  saicide  snd  the  Govermnent  f»>m  ^"^^  ^„  '^^^i^M/tu^a  ^TWll 

aosoiate  overthrow.  cisive  of  your  fete.    If  vou  abandon  the  people  with 

"  Then  let  the  lovers  of  liberty  assemble,  or-  whom  you  have  ever  lived  and  who  now  invite  you 

ganize,  and  prepare  for  the  great  work  before  *<>  *heir  protection  for  the  fhture,  you  caet  your  dea- 

them.    There  Ls  a  registered  malority  of  seven-  H""^  ^/*^  *^  ®SS"^  between  whom  and  us  there  is 

*«r^v           J       /  *l  ^^^^  ^^   /   xt^-    ai.^  eternal  war.    The  system  of  plunder  and  robbery 

teen  thousand  votes  to  overcome  in  this  State  ^^ey  have  inaugurated  by  their  convention  proceed- 

-^it  was  that  mMOrity  that  elected  the  present  Ings  can  never  be  indorsed  by  an^  neople.    The 

military  convention  by  negro  votes-^they  will  entire  products  of  the  earth  and  the  maustry  of  the 

BOOH  put  forth  a  oonstitntion  for  the  disfran-  people  cyinot  support  the  burdens  they  hnp^^^^^ 

<»li?«^»«^,.*    £»,««»«^<M.:aiY..»A»4.    ^^A   ^^.*iMi^.f{>»»  B^t®  «id  all  its  mterests  will  wither  in  their  hands 

cbia^ent,  impovenrfiment,  and  degradation  ^^  1,^^^^^  „  sterile  and  denuded  as  the  sands  of 

01  the  white  raoe-^et  the  foreign  mvader  and  Sahara. 

the  domestic  foe  feel  the  power  of  those  they  .        ,            i       j^      xu       -vi.       v    ^ 

seek  to  destroy."  ^J?  ^'^^J  V^l"^"^  ^"^  Jt*  TnJ^'^^^iS*^" 

Another  coivention  was  called  by  the  Stote  quarters  at  Vicksbnrg    on  the  19th  of  May, 

Central  Committee,  to  meet,  on  the  12th  of  «*^"»  ^?  directions  with  regard  to  effectog  a 

May,  at  the  capitaL    The  convention  met  ac-  regiBtration  of  t^e  qnidified  electors  of  the 

cordmgly,  and  determined  to  nominate  candi-  ?**!?'  ^^  ^/^J^  f^  ^^""^^  to  be  observed 

cUtmo  be  voted  for  at  the  approaching  elec-  "^  *J?^,/''''^r^''/.**'^^i'\f  ^^^  '^J'*''^  T?  ^ 

tion,  bat  deckred  that  such  cSdidateTshould  ^  ^^^i  ^"^  ^^^  22d  and  Mowing  days  of  June, 

be  "nominated  with  a  view  to  secure  the  defeat  ^ecautions  were  taken  to  prevent  fraud  and 

of  the  constitution,  and  with  reference  to  the  Pjefrve  the  peace,  by  the  followmg  sections 

preservation  of  the  honor  of  Mssissippi  and  ^^  ^'^^  ^'^®'  •                               ,            .     , 

the  nudntenance  of  the  constitutional  freedom  J;,^^'^^^'^*  registered  voters  wiU  be  permitted  to 

of  Kai.  Tv^,.i»  j:.^^«.»i:«»  ««-  *««*-  r^fi  ^««i:a  challenge  the  right  of  others  to  vote,  and  no  challenge 

ot  her  people,  disregardmg  any  tests  of  qualifi-  ^^      ^  ^  ^  residence  and  identity  w\u  be  entertained. 

cauon  whatever  not  prescribed  m  the  ^esent  While  it  is  the  imperative  duty  of  the  commissioners 

^constitution  of  Mississippi  and  of  the  United  to  do  their  utmost  to  insure  the  purity  of  the  election. 

States."    The  Democracy  of  the  several  coun-  care  must  be  taken  to  prevent  the  abuse  of  the  rirfit 

ties  were  called  upon  to  disreg^d  local  quesl  i^e^jJ^^de^e'^Sefe^^    ^"''°*'  ''^''  "^^ 

bons  and  personal  considerations,  and  unite  g.  Thefheriff  of  each  eiunty  is  made  responsible 

uteu*  energies  for  the  election  of  men  of  "  un-  for  the  preservation  of  eood  order,  and  the  perfect 

qneetioned  fidelity  to  the  social  and  political  freedom  ofthe  ballot  at  tne  various  eleetionpreoincta 

mstitntious  of  the  State.''    ^ith  regard  to  the  intheoountv.    To  this  end  he  will  appoint  a  deputy 

presidential  election,  the  foUowing^  adopt-  ii:^?5?"eh'p?^in«^^^^^ 

required  to  be  present  at  the  place  of  votingdurinff 
That  inasmuoh  as  there  is  strong  ground  for  be-  the  whole  time  the  election  is  being  held.  The  said 
lief  that  the  aforesaid  constitution  will  be  rejected  by  deputies  will  promptiy  and  flilly  obey  every  demand 
^«  people  of  this  State,  and  that  they  will  not  there-  miule  upon  their  official  aervices,  in  j^reaerving  the 
'ore  he  permitted  to  participate  in  the  presidential  peace  and  good  order,  by  the  oommiaaioners  of  dec- 
election,  it  is  deemed  inexpedient  to  nominate  can-  tion.  SherifEs,  in  making  their  appointments^'^^ 
<>iwes  for  presidential  eleotora  at  the  present  time,  exercise  great  care  to  select  me^  whom  they  kn 

you  vm.— M     ▲ 


wiU 
ow 
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to  be  in  every  way  able  to  eerve.    Deputies,  op-    upon  the  duties  of  tfaeir 
pointed  in  acoordsnoewitlitiie  foregoing,  will  be  paid    will  reoMTe  no  other  — 


fire  dollan  for  the  day's  senrioe,  on  aeoonnts  wproved    and  aUowanoes  as  officers  <w  the  annr. 

by  the  registrar,  oat  of  the  reoonstmetion  ftmo.  By  command  of  Brevet  Ma^.-Geak.  If  cJMWELL 


9.  As  an  additional  measore  for  seooring  the  pmi^  Jomr  Ttlkb,  First  Lieotenant,  4Sd  Infiui^ 

of  the  election,  eaeh  registrar,  judge,  and  clerk,  is  Brevet-Ksj^r,  U.  8.  A.«  A.  A.  A.  G. 

hereby  clothed  with  aU  the  Innctions  of  a  deputy-    Navhavibl  Wozxb,  Seeond  lieoL  94th  * 


sheriii,  or  constable,  and  is  empowered  to  mske  ar-  A.  A.  A.  G. 

rests,  and  authori«>a  to  perform  aU  dutigs  appjrtyn-        q^  ^^^  jg^jj  General  AmesiMytified  G<yvenMf 

mg  to  such  omoers  uider  the  laws  of  the  State,  doling  it„^^i,^„  ^^  i^5„  .^««:«*,««.**  *^  «,.«-«*-j  tk 

the  days  of  election.  Hiun4>hrey8  of  hia  ^pointmeiit  to  mxeed  v^ 

10.  At  evejy  precinct  on  the  days  of  election,  all  liitter,  and  wished  to  be  mfonned  when  is 

public  bar-rooms,  saloons,  or  other  places  at  which  would  be  convenient  to  reoelre  lum  ^  for  the 

intoxicating  or  malt  liquor  is  sold  at  retail,  will  be  purpose  of  m»kii%ft  such  arnBUBeoMBla  aa  msr 

clowd.    Sfioidd  any  tofraction^  in  tiiis  iWt  come  ^  ^aSessary  tTcarry  into  effect  tiie  orier^ 

to  the  knowledge  ofthe  commissioners  of  election,  or  iv   V^'^^^J    w  v«.j  «»i«^^«*w#w  ^^   jT,  ., 

the  deputy  sheriff  in  attendance,  they  wiU  immedi-  Mr.  Humpbreys  delayed  his  r^ly  until  the 

ately  cause  the  sirest  of  the  offending  par^,  or  par-  22d,  and  then  informed  General  Ankea  that 

ties,  and  the  closing  of  his.  or  their,  place  of  business,  he  regarded  the  attempt  to  remore  him  froei 

All  parties  so  arrested  will  be  jplsced  under  bonds,  ^1^^  ^ce  of  Governor  as  a  "  nsnipttftion  of  the 

of  not  less  than  one  hundred  dollan,  to  appear  for  .  .,  ,^„^.^^^^x  ^r    -  *^^ 

trial  when  reqmred  by  proper  authonty,  or^  in  case  J*^  goyemmwit  Of 


of  fiiilure  to  give  the  reqi^dbond,  will  be  he\d  in  sr-  by  and  in  violation  of  the  GonstitQlMMi  of  the 

rest  to  await  the  action  ofthe  gener^  commanding.  United  States."    He  sLm)  stated  that  he  had 

11.  ThecaiT3jng(rfJli^nn8oroth^^^  telegraphed  to  the  President  of  the  Unit«d 

"""^Jt'^^'A ""  A^  "^^^/"/^fi  P^";,? poBitively  gt^^  was  anthorized  to  sar  that  he de- 

prohibited  under  penalty  of  forfeiture  of  the  weapons,  •^^"""^^  ™»  w»o  •«i«.wc«w»  ^v  o^jwa*  «» ^^ 

and  of  being  pumshed  as  prescribed  by  the  statutes  approved  the  order  makmg  the  removaL    *'i 

ofthe  State  forbidding  the  exhibition  of  deadlvweap-  mast   therefore,"    si^s  Kr.  Homphreya,  ^ia 

ons  in  a  threatening  manner.    All  arms  seizea  under  view  of  my  daty  to  the  constinitional  ridbts  of 

thU  order  will  be  turned  in  to  the  neittest  post  wm-  ^y^^  p^^^  ^f  Mississippi,  and  this  disapproval 

SfrtitdS/S<5l"^                          ""         ""  of  thVl^ident  of  the  United  States^  r^  to 

12.  Should  violence  or  fhind  be  perpetrated  at  the  vacate  the  office  of  Governor,  or  aomnder  the 
election  in  any  prednot,  the  general  commanding  archives  and  pnblio  property  of  the  State,  mitil 
wUl  exercise  to  the  fiiUest  extent  the  powers  vested  a  legally  qualified  soccessor  nnder  the  constitc- 
in  him,  for  the  purpose  of  allowmg  to  all  registered  ^^  ^^^  ^^  g^^^  ^  Mississippi  is  u>pointed*^ 
electors  an  opportumty  to  vote  freely  and  fearlessly,  ^T  .^  i»uvwi«w  w  jm»awoBp|7^  »  ^my^^vxE^*^ 
and  any  provision  in  any  contract  tending  to  abridge  ^^  to«  ^^^  day  General  Biddle^  coniTnaaifay 
the  right  to  vote  is  hereby  declared  uUerly  null  and  ofthe  post  of  Jackson,  demanded  the  snrreii- 
void.                                   ,   ^     .„  ,^           ,     ,  <iw  of  the  Governor's  office.    This  being  re- 

18.  No  registrar,  judge,  or  clerk,  wiU  be  permitted  ftised,  a  squadron  of  soHiers  mardied  in  and 

to  become  a  candidate  for  any  office  in  this  Stete  x^Jjt   ^^a«„;^«       ir»    TT,.-.^^»<^«r.  ««4>^   «« 

at  this  election,  norwilltiieybe  permitted  to  exeroise  took  possession.     Mr.  Humphreys  fitted  up 

the  functions  of  any  office,  or  authority,  connected  another  room  m  the  builoing  for  an  office,  tna 

with  the  election,  other  than  that  received  from  these  still  claimed  to  be  Governor  of  the  State^  sn<i 

^®??^Sf?^":  *    .  .  .    .«      ^..    ,         3       1..^  his  family  was  allowed  for  some  days  to  ooeopj 

U.  The  evident  intention  of  tiie  law  under  which  ^  ^  ^    Mansion  House.    Meantime  tiie 

this  election  is  held  being  to  obtoin  an  expression  of  ,*^".     \     ^  ^i«xo*v^  uvua%7.     «.^-      ---^  ^ 

the  will  of  the  qualifled^ectors,  it  is  ordered,  that  all  «eotion  took  place  and  resulted  adyersely  to  tbo 

officers  of  the  army  and  agents  of  the  Bureau  of  Refu-  new  constitution.     After  this  event,  the  fol- 

gees,  Freedmen,  and  Abandoned  Lands,  shall  entirely  lowing  correspondence  took  place  in  rdation 

abstain  from  pubUc  speaking,  eleotioneeriM,  or  en-  to  the  possession  of  the  Goremor's  maasioiL 

deavonng  to  Influence  voters ;  but  this  order  is  not  t^  ^^„4.«iL„  i^„  ^«,«  ^•^i-^^w^^  . 

intended  to  restrict  eitiier  cl^s  of  tiie  above-named  "  contams  ite  own  explanation : 

officials  their  duty  of  instructing  freedmen  as  to  their  Exbcutivb  DBPisTmnT,  Statb  of  IKmrnmam,  \ 

righU  as  electors.  Jaoksok,  Mub.,  Julf  6, 186&       ) 

Onthe4thof  June,  General  Irwin  McDow-  Son.  B,  G,  Hw^hrfff :                       ,>_.., 

„       /^    ,    J  ,            ^  V  "j*^  *  TT***  a«.va^v.T  g^.   g^^j^  j^j.         amvsl  here  as  PtovisionaJ 

ell,  who  had  been  appointed  to  the  command  Governor,  I  notified  you  that  you  might  oontinne 

of  the  Fourth  Military  District  on  tlfe  28th  of  to  occupy  the  Governor's  mansion.   Since  thai  I  have 

December,  1867,  assumed  the  duties  of  that  had  cause  to  change  mv  mind  in  the  matter, 

position.    The  first  order  issued  by  the  new  "^ou  wUl  oblige  me  by  vacating  the  maoaion  at » 

commander,afterthat  by  which  he  assumed  ^  Very  JeS^eXu™^ 

command,  was  the  following,  making  an  im-  .                      A.  AMRR,  Provisional  Governor, 

portant  change  in  the  executive  administration  Ex«3imvE  Dkpartkent.Stat.  of  Mi^nsairn,  I 

oftheState:^^^^^^^^^          .  ^^  ^^_.    J.c^., W, ^.^ T, isea.     s 

HsADQUAXTBBS,  FouBTH  MiLTTABT  DisnuoT,    1  SiB :  TouT  letter  of  the  6th  inst,  informing  me  Aat 

DaPAsnairr  or  Mississippi  and  Abzaksas,  >  I  would  oblige  you  bjr  vacating  the  ^^maaaioa"  atss 

ViOESBUBo.  Miss.,  c/tin«  16, 1868.        )  eatiy  a  day  as  convenient,  was  duly  reoelved  through 

1.  Major-General  Adeloert  Ames  is  appointed,  tem-  the  post-otfice  of  this  dty. 

porarily.  Provisional  Govemorof  the  otate  of  Missis-  The  Governor's  mansion  was  built  by  the  tax- 


sippi,  vice  Bet^amin  G.  Humphreys,  hereby  removed.  i>ayen  of  Mississippi  only  for  the  use  and  < 

2.   Captain  Jasper  Meyers  is  appointed,  tempo-  of  their  constitutionsl  Governors  and  their  fiuiulies. 

rarily.  Attorney-General  of  the  Btete  of  Mississippi,  They  elected  me  to  that  office  in  1865.  and  I,  vitih 

vice  C.  E.  Hooker,  hereby  removed.  my  family,  have  been  in  peaoeable,  quiet,  and  lec*! 

8.  The  offlcera  appointed,  as  above,  will  repair  possession  ever  since.    At  the  recent  election,  the 

without  delay  to  y  ackson,  and  enter  immediately  qualified  voters  of  the  State,  both  white  and  ooloied, 
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bATo,  hj  the  laivest  popular  vote  ever  oast  in  thU  The  thorough  organization  of  the  Democrstio 

State,  unmiatakably  expraaaed  their  dejipe  for  my  party,  and  the  active  canvass  carried  on  throngh- 

sontmnanoe  in  the  uae  and  oocapancy  ot  the  mansion  *„x  i|; ^  ^„«,^  «««,«*;««  ^^^^^ax^^  *u^  ..1a^44U«« 

u  their  oonatitutional  QoveraST  in  view  of  this  oj<^  **^®  ®°*^^«  campaign  preceding  the  electaon 

azpressed  deaire  of  the  lust  and  lawftd  owners  that  of  «liuie  220,  had  the  intended  effect,  and  a 

this  property  remain  in  tne  oontinuous  possession  of  large  proportion  of  the  negroes  in  the  State 

their  own  ehoeen  cnatodian,  and  ftom  the  fVirther  either  abstained  from  voting  altogether,  or  cast 

£^n'^™nt™n^,S?rS?^im«Sf.n^  t^^ir  baUots  against  the  raSfication  of  the  con- 

aumiy  cannot  operate  as  an  impediment  to  the  just  _x*j_^          miL        v  i         i.           xi.  x           j* 

administration  of  the  reconstruction  lawe  of  Congress,  stitution.     The  whole  vote  on  that  question 

ImufitrespeetftdlydeclinetoobligeyourselforoUiers,  was  120,091,  of  which  66,281  were  for,  and 

by  ▼seating  the  mansion  until  a  legally  qualified  Gov*  68,860  against  the  ratification ;  giving  the  Dem- 

'™v.!l^,lSSSi£5fj'  ^n^^T^nvfvw^v^'  ^^^  *  minority  of  7,629,  notwithstanding  the 

Veiy  reape^y,     BBNJ.  G.  HUMPHBEYS.  ^    ^  ^^^  ^^at  a  considerable  minority  of  the 

EiBoonva  DnAmmr,^^  owUxwu^, )  registered  voters  were  blacks.    The  vote  for 

Son,  B.  ff,  Sumphreya :   '          '            \       '  Governor  was  nearly  the  same  as  that  on  the 

Sib:  I  have  been  mformed  (it  is  possible  that  my  constitntion ;  B.  B.  Eggleston,  the  Bepnblican 

mformation  is  incorrect)  that  yon  do  not  find  it  con-  candidate,  received  05,250  votes,  and  Benjamin 

venient  to  va^  ttie  Govemoi^s  muision.  B.  Hnraphreys  68,821,  which  gave  a  Democratic 

4SSS??^fde^"lttty^^^^^^^^  miOoritv^fsVl!    Five  meiSers  of  Congress 

as  little  personal  inoonvenienoe  as  possible.    Under  were  chosen,  tour  of  whom  were  JUemocrats. 

the  above  supposition.  I  have  no  objection  to  your  The  LegislatQiw,  if  ever  allowed  to  assemble, 

occuDying  a  part  of  the  house.    Next  Monday,  by  will  have  a  small  Democratic  majority.    There 

7  i^\*!S?  ^"^^  ?"? ® t^!?^?!ll"^T!^^l%  ^«re  numerous  charges  of  fraud  and  intimida- 

LS^'  ttnl^as'^e  SiT-m^n'foiSne^L'^t  Jipn  at  the  poUs,  bot^eneral  GiUem  stated  in 

^rt^at  care  shall  oe  taken  not  to  inconvenienoe  your  his  report  that  the  military  force  was  distnb* 

fcmily.         Very  respectftillj^  yours,  etc.,  uted  at  nearly  as  many  posts  in  the  State  as 

A.  AMES,  Provisional  Governor,  there  were  counties,  in  order  to  secure  a  fair 

Jaoksov,  Miss.,  c/«Zy  9,  1868.  election,  and  that  no  instance  of  violence  or 

^?*'^r'^ -4*"*' •'  -  ^  ^  ,^  .  ..  T-.  intimidation  was  reported  by  the  officers  in 
So:  Yoiff  letter  of  the  9th  was  received  this  morn-  j^  Though  charges  of  fraud  were  made 
ing.  It  will  be  disagreeable  to  myself  and  family  to  *'*«"6^-  ^^"""6"  _^"«»*6«'  "*  jf  "*»"w 
share  the  apartments  of  the  Governor's  mansion  with  ^^  both  sides,  the  commanoing-general  de- 
other  permanent  tenants.  I  hope  my  letter  of  the  clared  himself  satisfied  that  ^'  the  election  was 
fithwiu  be  satisfactory, and  relieve  us  fh>m  any  such  as  fair  and  free  from  intimidation  and  the  in- 

annojance.           ^^^^  S^f^^kuMPHEETS.  *^®^^  ^^  ^^'^^   *^  ^^  ^^^^  ^  possible  to 

Tj    _.           •B-B^'W^-  w*  nujflxiiiLticj.  secure  under  eadsting  circumstances,  and  that 

E.«:cTr..D„^a»j^™^.M™»«m,  „«  ^due  inflnenoewas  exerciBed  at  the  poll^" 

Bon.  B,  G.  ffum^hr^:          i       *     »  General  Gillem,  who  was  very  popular  with 

Sib  :  Yoon  <>r  tiie  8th  and  9th  were  received  this  the  people  of  Mississippi,  had  been  appointed, 

morning.  in  July,  to  relieve  General  McDowell  in  the 

loir  "'' — ''-' * ^ — ^ 1_  _^^ —  ^  _        _  _  _     ^ 

gIW8, 

act  n 

Toawonldshowyourself  the  lawfal  Governor  of  this  struction^'  of  Arkansas  by  act  of  Congress. 

Sti^  Ija  nttle  weight.    ^      ^      ,    ^          ^^^  (^  Akkanbas.) 

otw!  ^^  entertained  not  only  by  me,  but  by  j^^ie  State,  having  refused  to  comply  with  the 

others,  not  to  cause  you  any  personal  moonvemence,  x  u<o  wuimo,  uav lug  a  «7xum7\A  w  wutuv  "  *•*"  "*'' 

hwj  through  your  own  actioi^  ceased  to  exist  conditions  imposed  by  Congress  -for  its  resto- 

The  oontroverey  about  the  **  mansion"  can  only  ration  to  the  Union,  remained  under  the  mili- 

terminato  as  indicated  in  my  letter  of  yesterday.  tary  rule  which  had  been  placed  over  it,  and 

A   AwiM  T>^®72*P®^Jf^^''' ITT  a   A  several  instances  occurred  of  the  immediate  ex- 

_           _           _            J  mander  m  matters  ordinarily  under  the  sole 

^J^SS^^wSJ^T-^'w^^M  control  of  the  d^  powers     The  question  BOW 

^  A  &,  Ewnphrtift:          '       <"     «           ^  came  up,  as  to  whether  the  State  would  be  al« 

?^:  General  Ames,  the  ProTisional  Governor  of  lowed  to  participate  in  the  presidential  dec* 

m   ?^V^"  called  upon  me,  as  the  offtcer  in  com-  tion.     On  the  11th  of  August,  the  Democratic 

^m^^r^  ^  *^S  possession  of  one-half  of  Executive  Committee  determined  to  publish  an 

I  send  LieutoiSXhe,  wliS";  guard  of  men,  to  address  to  the  Democracy  of  the  North,  ex- 
see  that  Qovemor  Ames's  request  is  carried  out  pressive  of  their  cordial  sympathy,  and  protest* 
ueotenant  Bat^e  will  hand  yon  thia  letter.  ing  against  ^^  the  law  of  Congress  passed  in  vio- 

1  do  not  desire  to  use  force  if  I  can  help  it,  but  he  lotion  of  the  declared  objects  of  the  war,  to 

»ui  be  iMtnicted  to  do  so  if  necessary.    I  wish  to  ^               _       -    -     .  -        ^                           _' 


j^..      .--w  -  ™  ""-  -*•  —  -rr— — '  - .  was  accordingly  published,  and  expressed  anew 

Im  lAr^'^'"^if^^'     x.A'.^^      the  opposition  of  the  conservative  people  of 
A«n,»ir,yery  n«ipectfulfy,  y^^^^^^^^^     the  Stote  to  the  course  of  the  Federal'^Gov- 

^^«F*^n  sad  Lieut-Col.,  U.  S.  A.,  commanding  post,    emment  and  of  the  Republican  party,  in  deal- 
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ing  with  their  interests.    A  few  days  later  State  a  reign  of  terror.    Loyal  and  pewedjle  oitiaBBs 

General  John  D.  Freeman,  the  chairman  of  7«™  ^Y"),^^  *^®  w^^'^^S^f^SS^fi.^*^  I^ 

.1  .                ».,          J  J          J  ^         A.     J.     r\          1  lenoe  and  death.    Pablio  speakerB,  by  tnreaU  a^ 

this  committee,  addressed  a  note  to  General  totimidatioiui,  wore  prevented  froii  bieetiiig  tiie> 

Gillem,  statmg  that  a  general  election  for  presi-  appointments,  or  were  driven  from  the  stand  bj 

dential  electors  was  to  be  held  in  November,  lawless  mobs.    An  organization  of  armod  and  dis^ 

and  that  the  laws  of  that  State  made  it  the  goiafdmen,  oaUing  itself  a  Kii-KlaxKlan,p€rimbj. 

duty  of  the  sheriffs  to  hold  the  election.    It  i^^  the  country  by  mght,  oonmuttong  omragw  aad 

xM.iAyj  ^Jx  uu^ouvAx^o  vvr  i*v*«  v«w  vavvvivxa.     au  njm^^„    defViog   detootion,  or   being  aided  aad 

was  nsnal,  he  said,  for  the  Governor  to  issue  ^^etted  ij  oMoei^  of  the  Uw,  who  ma2»  no  effort  to 

a  proclamation  requiring  the  sheriffs  to  per-  bring  them  to  pimishment     The  poor,  dq>endeat 

form  that  duty,  bnt  the  Governor,  having  been  classes  of  our  loyal  fellow-citiMna  were  threatened 

removed  by  the  military  authorities,  the  peo-  ^}^^  starvation,  and  ^sdharee  from  acrvice,  n^ 

,vi«  ««—  iX^L.^^   4.^  *!,/  ^r^r^^^w^AiJ^  /.^,rLi.<>i  Violence  and  death,  if  they  xuled  to  vote  in  aoecrd- 

ple  now  looked  to  the  commanding  general  ^^  ^j^^  the  dictates  o/their  disloyal  emplojea, 

"  to  require  the  law  m  this  respect  to  be  ex-  ^dd  employers  habitually  denouncing  the  Coniereas 

ecuted.^'      The  conmianding  general  replied,  of  the  United  States,  ss  an  unoonatitutunial  and  rero- 

informing  Mr.  Freeman  that  **  neither  the  act  lutionary  body  of  men,  that  o^ght  be  diaperacd  bj 

of  March  2,  1867,  organizmg  this  inilitary  dis-  «>IS«  9^  otherwise.                                   -_  ,       , 

vi^  ju«tvu  «,  *"^*»/'  ti'^^^b          *      •«»/  By  bribes,  threats,  misrepresentationa,  frand,  aad 

tnct,  nor  any  of  the  acts  supplementary  there-  yioiJnoe,  thousands  W  our*feUow-oiti»M  w««  eo- 

to,  nor  any  existing  orders,  either  reqmre  or  eroed  into  voting  agahist  their  wHl,  and  agmnet  their 

authorize  him  to  cause  the  election  referred  honest  oonvictLons  of  right  and  duty,  or  were  foroei 

to  by  you  to  be  held,  and  that,  therefore,  he  ^  withhold  iheii  votes  atogether.    Many  have  b«ra 

declines  taking  the  action  indicated  in  your  mwdered.    -^d  (hsfhind^ 

uvx»uAV0   iicuk^(3  i,u«  CK/Mvu  «x»u«^»v«^  **.  J  V  feited  all  their  lust  rights  as  citizens,  by  oonapmnj! 

communication."     To  this  Mr.  Freeman  re-  w  armed  force  te  throw  off  their  aSe^anoe  to  tht 

Joined  in  an  elaborate  attempt  to  show  that  it  Ck>vemment  of  the  United  States,  stood  jpuod  st 

was  made  the  duty  of  the  commander,  by  the  the  noils,  to  overawe  the  timid,  and  mark  for  future 

laws  under  which  he  acted,  to  hold  this  eleo-  ^ndenmation  and  perseoution  aU  thoee  who  defied 

tion,andapp^edtotheGener^oftheArmy  S"  ^^^^iountiee  the  state  of  aflhira  hereiii 

and  the  President  of  the  United  States  for  a  enumerated  previuled  to  suoh  an  extent  *^*^  tfaoe 

decision  in  this  matter.    In  consequence  of  this  existed  not  even  the  semblance  of  a  i^ei^  eleedoB. 

appeal,  as  is  supposed.  Army  Order  No.  83,  This  malignant  and  unscrupulous  opposition  to  ih* 

dated  October  10th,  was  issued  by  direction  of  g!5^^,f?r%2^'^fif*^^''^I^^SL£:^^ 
the  President,  forbiddmg  the  military  com-  Sl^eX^^uro/^i'Jl'^^ 
manders  to  interfere  in  the  presidential  elec-  founded  only  on  a  desire  to  harass  the  public  mind, 
tion  in  their  respective  districts.    Nevertheless  by  poinding  oefore  it  issues  long  since  settled  by  the 
the  necessary  authority  was  not  exercised  in  «^ord,  and  which  ought  now  to  be  foxgotten. 
Mississippi,  though  General  Gillem  was  again  Among  the  resolutions  adopted  by  the  con- 
appealed  to,  and  that  State  took  no  part  in  the  vention  were  the  foUowing : 
election  of  November.  1.  That  we,  the  loyal  people  i>f  the  State  of  Missis- 
It  was  claimed  by  the  Bepubhcans  of  Missis-  gippi,  in  convention  assembled,  do  solemnly  deelsie 
sippi  that,  but  for  fraud  and  intimidation  at  the  that  said  constitution  was  rBtified  by  a  majority  of 
June  election,  the  result  would  have  been  quite  the  legal  votes  cast  at  Uiat  election. 

vention  was  held  at  Jackson,  for  the  purpose  jamiion;  Sewitery  of  ^tote,  Robert  J.  Aloorn^  State 

of  petitioning  Congress  to  set  aside  the  result  Trea8urer,D.MoA.  Williams:  State  Auditor,  William 

of  that  election  as  officially  announced  by  the  J.  Moigan;  Attomey-Oeneral,  Joshua  S.  Morris,  and 

district  commander,  by  throwing  out  the  vote  Buperintendent  of  Public  Education,  Charles  W. 

of  several  comities^  j«d  nronounoe  the  consti-  ^U^^^or.  ^^^J>T  •  m^ont^r  of  th.  leg- 

tution  adopted  and  the  Kepublican  candidates  g.  That  it  is  for  the  best  interest  of  the  people  of 

duly  elected  to  all  the  State  offices.     The  ad-  the  State  of  Mississippi  that  civil  government  ho 

dress  adopted  by  the  convention,  and  trannnit-  established  at  the  earhest  practicable  moment. 


._   —  —  ruling  class,  family,  and  clothe  her,  und^  the  new  oonatitukkm 

which  ^'in  defiance  of  the  authority,  and  re-  of  the  State,  and  under  the  Constitution  <tf  the  United 

gardless  of  the  wishes  of  Congress,  has  reject-  States,  with  all  the  righte  and  powers  of  a  aovereign 

ed  in  contempt  all  terms  of  restoration,  and  ^^^  '^  *^«  ^'^<>'*- 

has  itself  assumed  the  right  to  dictate  on  what  Suoh  was  the  political  state  of  things  in 
conditions  the  State  will  condescend  to  be  re-  Mississippi  at  the  close  of  the  year  1868. 
admitted  into  the  Union."  With  regard  to  Notwithstanding  the  political  exdtement  of 
frauds  and  intimidations,  the  following  is  the  the  year,  much  was  done  toward  reviving  the 
statement  of  the  address :  material  interests  of  the  State.  A  large  con- 
Prom  the  16th  day  of  May,  1868,  the  day  on  which  vontion  of  land-owners,  from  the  States  of 
the  constitution,  fhuned  by  the  Constitutional  Con-  Mississippi,  Alabama,  Tennessee,  and  Louisiana, 
vention  of  Mississippi,  in  aooordance  with  the  reoon-  was  held  at  Jackson,  on  the  3l8t  of  March,  for 

for  its  ratification  or  rejection  was  authorized  to  be  ^^  ^^^     The  Freehold  Land  and  Oolonitt- 

held,  there  existed  throughout  a  greater  part  of  the    tion  Company  of ^"  and  of  encouraging 
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immigration  and  the  inflnz  of  capital  into  that  To  a  permanent  flchool  ftmd  oreatedbj 

section  of  the  country,    A  scheme  for  the       act  of  nth  of  March,  1867  ,. •^»?^'22?52 

'^^^^  ^fi  *k^^  li^^^^^i^  «,«-  A*».«^^      To  reimburBo  the  Bemmaxy  ftmd 108,864  46 

orgamzati<m  of  these  ^  companies  was  formed,  t^  redemption  of  Union  niitaiy  bonds .  1,688,282  27 

and  a  plan  of  action  laid  down.  To  payment  of  overdue  coupons 8,070,682  68 

The  freedmen  employed  as  laborers  during  To  payment  of  oTerdue  bonds  and  oou- 

tho  year  in  mpst  cases  received  a  share  of  the  P^***  of  the  State  held  by  the  United 

crops  as  compensation.    A  fair  crop  of  cotton       "****• - 110,010  00 

and  the  other  staples  of  the  State  was  ob-  Total 16  472  289  85 

tained. 

MISSOURI.  The  increase  of  population  in  More  than  $18,000,000  of  the  present  State 

Miflsoori,  during  the  last  four  yeara,  has  been  debt  was  incurred  by  issuing  bonds  to  aid  in 

very  rapid.     On  the  Ist  of  January,  1865,  the  the  construction  of  railroads,  the  payment  of 

Stat^e  had  leas  than  one  mOlion  inhabitants,  and,  which  was  secured  by  a  lien  on  the  property. 

at  the  close  of  the  year  1868,  the  best  estimates  The  process  of  transferring  the  property  ao- 

placed  the  number  above  one  million  and  a  quired  in  ^:ailroad8  by  the  State  to  private 

half.  This  result  has  been  due  in  a  great  meas-  capitalists,  on  such  terms  as  shall  secure  the 

ore  to  the  labor  of  the  State  Board  of  Inunigra-  speedy  completion  of  the  lines,  has  been  con- 

tion,  organiEed  under  an  act  of  the  Le^slature  tinned  through  the  year,  and  a  considerable 

of  1865.  It  has  been  the  business  of  this  Board  share  of  attention  was  given  by  the  last  Le^s- 

to  make  known  abroad  the  resources  of  the  lature  to  an  adjustment  of  railroad  affairs. 

State,  and  induce  immigrants  fW>m  Europe  to  There  are  now  1,894  miles  of  finished  road  in 

make  their 'home  there.     The   undeveloped  the  State,  and  569  miles  in  process  of  oonatruc^ 

resonrees  of  Missouri,  which    call   only  for  tion. 

laborers,  are  very  great ;  coal  is  found  in  thir-  The  North  Missouri  Railroad  has  been  com- 
ty-six  conntiea,  iron  in  thirty-five,  lead  in  thir-  pleted.    It  embraces  97^  miles  of  road,  and, 
tT-six,  copper  in  twenty-two,    zinc  in  ^ve^  with  its  various  branches,  connects  St  Louis 
nickel  and  kaolin  in  two,  and  platina,  emery,  with  the  great  agricultural  region  of  the  north 
alabaster,  and  tin,  in  seven  counties,  while  the  and  northwest.    Work  on  the  bridge  aoroas 
best  of  lands  for  farming  purposes  are  lying  the  Missouri  River,  at  St.  Charles,  has  made 
Mow  for  waat  of  cultivators.     The  laboring  rapid  progress,  and  will  be  finished  without 
popnlation  amounts  to  about  400,000,  of  whom  delay.  .  The  State  claim  on  this  railroad  has 
272,000  are  employed  in  agricultural  pursuits,  been  sold  in  accordance  with  an  act  of  the  last 
leaving  only  118,000  for  all  other  occupations.  General  Assembly,  the  whole  amount  paid  in 
and  of  these   less  than  60,000  are  engaged  money  and  secured  by  bond  being  $800,000. 
in  mining  and  manufac^ring  operations,  al-  A  deed  of  release  has  also  been  executed  to 
tboQgh  the  State  presents  great   natural  fa^  the  Pacific  Railroad  Company,  under  an  act  of 
cilities  for  the  development  of  these  valuable  March  81,  1868,  whereby  a  clear  title  has  been 
interests.  given  to  the  Pacific  Railroad  of  Missouri  for 
The  assessed  value  of  all  real  and  personal  the  sum  of  $5,000,000.    Provision  was  also 
property  in  the  State  of  Missouri  in  1860  was  made  for  the 'disposal  of  the  South  Pacific 
$317,928,404.80,  including   slaves,  valued   at  Railroad,  and  in  the  hands  of  enterprising 
(^,181,912.    The  losses  of  the  war  and  the  private  capitalists  it  is  making  rapid  progress, 
emancipation  of  slaves  reduced  the  wedth  of  and  promises  soon  to  connect  the  Territories 
the  State  to  $200,000  on  the  1st  of  January,  to  the  southwest  with  the  great  metropolis  of 
1865.   Since  that  time  there  has  been  a  steady  the  Mississippi  Valley,  and,  through  that,  put 
increase,  and  the  taxable  property  of  the  Com-  that  region  m  communication  with  the  Eastern 
monwealth  on  the  81st  of  JDecember,  1868,  was  part  of  the  country.    Its  value  in  the  develop- 
stated  at  $474,000,000.    On  this  property,  a  ment  of  New  Mexico  and  Texas  will  be  very 
tax  of  one-fourth  of  one  per  cent,  is  levied  for  great.    By  an  act  of  the  last  Legislature,  it 
J^e  payment  of  the  public  debt.    The  totsl  was  provided  that  the  Missouri  Valley  Rail- 
bonded  debt  of  the  State  is  $18,654,000,  the  road  Company  should  pay  off  its  indebtedness 
semi-annnal  interest   on  which    amounts  to  to  the  State  by  extending  the  road,  at  the  rate 
1567,565.    The  surplus  of  the  interest  fund  is  ef  $120,000  for  every  mile  of  road  constructed. 
"ivested  each  year  in  bonds  of  the  United  An  act  was  also  passed  directing  the  St.  Louis 
States,  to  form  a  sinking  fund :  $48,000  of  the  and  Iron  Mountain  Railroad  to  pay  its  debt  to 
|v'ar  debt  still  remain  to  be  disposed  of;  but  the  State  by  building  a  road  from  Pilot  Knob 
^ere  was  on  the  Ist  of  October  a  balance  of  to  the  State  line  of  Arkansas,  and  this  arrange- 
^W,687.89  in  the  Union  military  ftmd,  which,  ment  was  promptly  accepted  by  the  company. 
Jfter  liquidating  the  remnant  of  the  debt,  will  The  St.  Joseph  and  Council  Bluffs  Railroad  has 
be  transferred  to  the  credit  of  the  interest  been    completed,    and    passes   for    80   miles 
"^i  The  cliums  of  the  State  against  the  Fed-  through  one  of  the  most  fertile  districts  of  the 
jral  Government  for  reimbursement  for  mill-  State.    The  Osage  Valley  and  Southern  Kansas 
^^Tjftxpensea,  incurred  during  the  war,  have  Railroad  has  been  built  ftom   Boonville  to 
^  been  settled,  and  the  Treasury  has  received  Tipton,  a  distance  of  "25  miles.    Among  the 
ineijfrom  $6,4T2,289.86,  which  has  been  ap-  projected  lines  is  one  from  the  Mississippi  to 
P««a  as  follows;  the  Missouri  River  i>ia  Macon.     The  great 
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interest  of  this,  as  well  as  seyeral  other  West-  versity  amounts  to  $123,T0T.50,  jieldmg  an  m- 

em  States,  at  present  seems  to  be  the  bnilding  come  for  the  past  year  of  $10,677.50,  wbicl. 

of  railroads  as  an  agency  in  the  development  was  increased   by  direct   appropriations  to 

of  the  country.      It  is  with  this  view  that  $22,065.50. 

liberal  aid  has  been  granted  to  it  by  the  Legis-  Before  giving  an  account  of  the  aetioa  of  tk 
lature  during  a  period  when  it  would  be  two  political  parties  in  the  exdted  campaign  at 
wholly  unremunerative  if  undertaken  by  pri-  the  year,  it  may  be  well  to  present  a  sjjkoipsi 
vate  individuals  alone.  of  the  registration  act  passed  by  the  last  Le^ 
The  public  elemosynary  institutions  of  Mis-  lature,  which  contains  some  provisions  inteaiddd 
souii  are  under  very  efficient  management,  to  guard  the  privilege  of  voting  even  more 
but  the  growing  wants  of  the  State  demand  rigidly  than  had  be^  done  hitiierto  in  the 
more  ample  provisions  for  the  unfortunate  and  State  of  Missouri.  The  law  makes  it  the  doty 
the  vicious.  The  State  Penitentiary  contains  of  the  Governor,  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
seven  hundred  and  thirty-five  convicts,  and  the  consent  of  the  Senate,  to  appoint  a  ssper- 
accommodations  afforded  by  the  present  buOd-  intendent  of  registration  in  each  Benatoria] 
ings  are  quite  inadequate,  and  new  structures  district  every  year  in  which  a  general  electioo 
are  already  in  progress.  Under  the  provisions  takes  place.  The  Board  of  Regiatratioii  in  eadi 
of  the  act  of  December,  1865,  two  hundred  and  county  is  to  be  appointed  by  the  soperint^id- 
twenty  convicts  have  been  pardoned,  and  a  ent,  and  all  the  registry  officers  are  to  qualify 
similar  leniency  has  been  shown  in  one  hun-  by  taking  the  '^  oath  of  loyalty  and  oath  of  of- 
^ed  and  ninety-seven  cases  not  falling  under  fice,  prescribed  in  the  eaxth.  aii4  thirteenth  see- 
the provisions  of  that  law.  The  State  Insane  tions  of  the  second  article  of  the  con^totioD."^ 
Asylum  is  overcrowded,  but  a  new  institution  After  prescribing  some  of  the  general  duties  of 
of  the  kind,  in  course  of  construction  by  the  the  officers  having  charge  of  theregistratioiiof 
city  and  county  of  St.  Louis,  will  afford  ample  voters,  the  act  lays  down  the  following : 
additional  accommodations.  The  Institution 
for  the  Blind  is  in  a  prosperous  condition,  and  ^  Seotkw  8.  In  the  book*  fiimishjd  to  the  Bowd  of 

.eems  to  be  aU  that  is  required  for  tte  wants  ^^^^  o'^«^4'^^a>n-&'^" 

of  the  unfortunate  persons  committed  to  its  Bufflcient  for  every  voter  to  subscribe  his  name  tad 

care.     The  Deaf  and.  Dumb  Asylum  is  fiQl,  and  place  of  realdenoe  thereunder,  and,  in  citiee  baring 

requires  enlargement.  streets  and  houses  nunbered,  the  street  and  maaibti 

The  public  schools  of  the  State  are  in  a  prom-  ^^  ^^  ^°^»  residenoe  shall  be  p  W  oppo«te  to 

.  .         *^  „i,^i^  «„«,Va-  r.f  ^u»  name;  and  no  person  shall  be  registered  as  a  qualiced 

ismg  condition.     The  whole  number  of  chU-  ^^^^  ^^^^  he  appear  before  the  said  BoanS,  and  take 

dren  in  the  State  between  the  ages  of  five  and  and  subscribe  saia  oath,  ezoept  in  the  oaees  providfii 

twenty-one  is  544,664,  of  whom  610,183  are  for  inthe  twentv-thirdandtwenlrr-ibanhaeo^wof 

white  and  34,481  colored.    For  the  instruction  }:^^  »?^^  "JJ<^«  of  the 'oonstitntaon ;  for  ]wnons  n- 

of  these,  6.040  school-houses  with  T.lOO  te«,h.  &.^^^'ljfiS^»'Sr»U^W^ 

ers  are  supplied  by  the  State.    Ihe  permanent  printed  in  said  book,  in  conformity  with  the  consti- 

school  fund  now  amounts  to  $1,689,760,  from  tution,  to  be  taken  and  subscribed  by  thmi.    If  anr 

the  income  of  which  $92,798  were  distributed  person  subscribe  either  of  said  oatha  by  niakiDf  he 

.support  of  schoob.    The  portion  of  revenue  tax  posite  thereto,    f very  pereon  sSlr^^riny  s^ 

set  apart  for  the  same  purpose  amounted  to  writeliisflrstChristiannameinfdn^aDdif  hissi^rnt- 

$217,011.60.    The  State  has  no  system  of  nor-  ture  is  so  illegible  as  to  be  diffionlt  to  read  or  eopy, 

mal  schools,  but  for  two  years  past  a  series  of  aregUtering  ofllwr  shaU  immediately  in  hia  presence, 


work  in  the  way  of  training  teachers  for  their  from  any  cause,  not  appear  before  the  Boaid  of  Be- 

peculiar  duties.    The  State  University  provided  gUtration  of  his  respective  district,  he  may  trai»- 

for  by  the  constitution  has  been  put  in  pros-  ^^  ^  said  Board,  or  to  theBoard  of  Review,  a  writ- 

uj  »«A«  ^  ^^«««  ^r  i^H^^  ten  or  prmted  copy  of  the  oath  of  loyalty,  signed  by 

perous  operation  with  a  fuU  corps  of  mstruc-  ^ting  his  name  tkereunder,  and  sworn  ti  Wore  w 

tors.    A  normal  department  was  acned  by  an  officer  properly  authoriaed  to  administer  oatha.  And 

act  of  the  last  Legislature,  and  is  already  work-  the  oatn  so  signed  and  sworn  to  sfaali  be  preeerved 

ing  successfhUy.    A  military  department  has  and  filed  in  the  office  of  the  Clerk  of  the  County  Court. 

been  orgaaired,  where  dvU  engUnng  and  ^^.o^J.'^^^^^^^^t^aon  akaU  have  pow- 

mihtary  tactics  are  taught  under  the  direction  ^r  to  examine,  under  oathT  any  person  applying  f>r 

of  a  distinguished  army  officer,  assigned  to  that  registration,  as  to  his  qualiiications  aa  a  voter;  and 

duty  under  a  law  of  the  United  States ;  and  it  they  shall^  before  entennv  the  name  of  any  person 

is  proposed  to  establish  a  department  for  teach-  o^^i^®  '^r*^*^'^?*"?^  ^"^J*  diligently  inqniw 

•    '^xv     V  «^^i.^«  ^^  !««««:««  «,i.t»i.  ^^^^i,s  ♦^  •'id  ascertain  that  he  has  not  done  any  of  the  acts 

mg  the  branches  of  learnmg  which  pertain  to  specified  in  the  constitution  as  causes  of^disquanfica- 

agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts,  so  as  to  en-  tion,  and  if^  fh>m  their  own  knowied^  or  evidence 

able  the  university  to  avail  itself  of  the  dona-  brought  before  them,  they  shall  be  sa^ulled  that  any 

tion  of  tend  made  to  the  State  under  act  of  person  seeking  registration  is  disqiiaMed  under «/ 

Conp;e«s  of  July  3  1862,  for  the  purpose  of  S^T^tSe  ttT^S^  ^^JtSorh'SfJl^ 

founding  an  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  Ool-  have  taken  and  subscribed  before  them  tuie  oath  ot 

lege.  The  present  endowment  of  the  State  Uni-  loyalty  aforesaid ;  but  shall,  if  he  has  taken  and  snb- 
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fttten^to  at  fraadnlent  vot- 

^  When  any  person  has 

Sei^d^ion"byiftkiii5*ftnS!^of"&  ^^^  ^^  word  "voted"  is  required  to  be 

the  name  of  the  pArtytalitig  Boch  appeaL  TheBoaid  written  opposite  his  name,  and,  in  case  a  vote 

of  Begiotraiioii^  or  any  member  thereof,  aball  have  is  r^eoted,  the  word   "rfjected"  is  placed 

wwer  to  admimateroatba  to  aU  parties  appearing  be-  againgt  the  name  of  the  person  offering  the 

?ore  them  for  regiatratioa  or  as  witnesse..  ;^^^    ^^^^^  j>^Me8  arTimposed  upon  any 

*^  On  the*  six  secolar  days  next  preceding  member  of  a  !Board  of  Be^tration  who  "  shall 

the  tenth  day  hefore  the  general  election,"  the  knowingly  enter  upon  the  register  of  qualified 

sapervisor  of  registration  of  each  county,  in  con-  roters  the  name  of  any  person  not  entitled  to 

nection  with  the  Board  of  Registration  of  the  registration,  or  shsU  wilfully  and  corruptly 

ooanty,  are  required  to  meet  as  a  Board  of  Re-  exclude  therefrom  the  name  of  any  person 

view  to  revise  the  lists  previously  made.    "  If  applying  for  registration  and  lawfully  entitled 

snoh  Board  of  Review  shall  be  satisfied  that  thereto."    On  the  other  hand,  extraordinary 

any  person  applying  to  be  placed  on  the  list  powers  are  given  to  the  Board  of  Registra- 

of  Toters  coula  not  have  appeared  before  the  tion  and  Board  of  Review  by  the  following 

Board  of  Registration  in  his  election  district^  section : 

without  great  inoonvenienoe,  they  shall    so  Saonox  90.  The  Boards  ofBegistntion  and  Review, 

place  his  name,  if  entitled  to  be  registered  as  a  'while  discharging  their  duties,  shall  have  and  ezer- 

voter,  on  the   list  of  the  election  district  in  ©if «  tbo  powere  of  a  ou-cnit  court  for  the  preservation 

wMd.her«.id^    IftteBo«;ddian  be  felly  Sll^l^L^o^JST^S^^^liSS^JuSS'S^^SiSi 

Batisneo,  from  the  testimony  brought  before  for  the  purpose  of  asoertahiing  the  qnalifioations  of 

them,  that  any  person  has  b^n  rejected  by  per^na  registered  or  applying  for  registration,  and 

theBoardof  Registration  wrongfully  and  with-  ^  ^^^  ®^d  may  issue  suopoBnas,  attachments,  and 

out  sufficient  cause,  they  shaU  place  the  name  <»™mitmenta  to  any  sheriff  or  constable,  who  shall 

*      V                    Vi.    i.'v.  ^r^  i^iww  wuv  uwuv  §erve  such  process  as  if  issued  by  such  court,  and 

of  such  person  on  the  list  of  voters  of  the  eleo-  ^^11  iwseive  the  same  ftes  thenfor  as  allowed  by 

tion  distnct  in  whiclvhe  resides;  or  if  it  satis-  law  for  such  services  in  State  oases.    AU  papers, 


voters  of  Miy  election  district  of  said  county  J^h^^;  the  w^o^subpoenaatobipai/iutof 
who  has  done  any  of  the  things  named  in  the  the  county  treasury,  and  attachments  and  commit- 
constitution  ss  disqualifying  a  person  to  be  a  ments  by  the  person  sgainst  whom  they  are  issued. 
voter,  they  shaU  strike  from  the  list  of  voters  Special  precautions  are  required  in  the  city 
the  name  of  such  nerson.  ObjectioAs  to  per-  and  county  of  St.  Louis,  and  printed  lists  of 
sons  whose  names  have  been  registered  by  the  .the  qualified  voters  are  to  be  used  in  place  of 
Board  of  Reg^ration  may  be  made  on  the  the  registration  books.  In  that  city,  "the 
first,  second,  third,  or  fourth  day  of  the  sitting  judge  to  whom  any  ticket  shall  be  delivered 
of  the  Board;  and  the  name  of  no  person  pre-  shall,  upon  receipt  thereof,  pronoxmce  in  an 
vioQsly  registered  shall  be  stricken  from  ike  audible  voice  the  name  of  the  voter,  and,  if  the 
list  of  registered  voters  unless  such  person  judges  shall  be  satisfied  that  the  person  offer- 
shall  have  had  two  days*  previous  notice  of  the  ing  to  vote  is  a  legal  voter,  his  ticket  shall  be 
time  and  place  when  such  objection  would  be  placed  in  the  ballot-box,  without  inspecting 
heard  and  considered.  Such  notice  shall  be  the  names  written  or  printed  thereon,  or  per- 
given  in  either  of  the  following  methods :  1.  mitting  any  other  person  to  do  so ;  befbre  such 
At  the  time  such  nerson  is  registered  by  any  ticket  is  placed  in  the  ballot-box,  such  judge 
citizen,  and  if  sucn  notice  be  then  given,  it  or  clerk  of  election  shall  number  it  to  corre- 
shall  be  'the  duty  of  the  officer  of  registration  spond  with  the  number  opposite  to  such  voter's 
to  mark  opposite  the  name  of  such  person  the  name  on  the  printed  list,  as  herein  provided ; 
words  *  objected  to,*  and  the  name  of  the  ob-  and  the  clerks  of  election  shall  check  off  such 
jector.  2.  By  notice  in  writing,  signed  by  voter's  name  on  the  list,  by  writing  opposite 
the  person  objecting  or  by  a  member  of  the  the  same,  in  the  column  of  remarks,  ^  voted,* 
Board,  to  be  served  as  ordinary  summons  is  with  red  ink." 

served.    3.  By  posting  up  such  notice  con-  The  political  campai^  was  opened  in  Mis- 

spicaously  in  the  ofllce  of  the  county  clerk,  souri    by  a  convention  of  the  Democratic 

and  at  the  voting  precinct  in  the  election  dis-  party,  in  St.  Louis  County,  which  issued  an 

trict  where  the  person  sought  to  be  affected  address  to  the  people  of  the  State,  arraigning 

nadesy  signed  by  the  party  objecting,  or  by  a  Ihe  Republican  party  for  the  policy  on  which 

member  ot  the  Board  of  Review.*'  the  administration  of  the  State  and  of  the  coun- 

The  Board  of  Registration  is  required  to  try  generally  had  been  conducted  since  the 

elect  three  judges  of  election  for  each  district,  dose  of  the  civil  war.    A  series  of 'resolutions 

uid  to  deliver  to  them  the  completed  registra-  was  adopted  by  the  same  convention,  embody- 

tion  ligts.    Very  strict  regulations  are  made  ing  the  substance  of  the  address  in  condensed 

with  regard  to  transferring  names  in  case  of  form,  and  closing  with  a  recommendation  that 

the  removal  of  qoalified  voters  from  one  elec-  a  thorough  organization  be  effected  in  all  the 

tion  district  to  another,  and  heavy  penalties  towns  and  wa^  in  the  State,  and  that  meet- 
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ings  for  thatpnrpoae  be  held  gimidtaiieoiul j on  made  as  follows:  Govemor,  Hon.  J.  W.  Me- 

the  19th  of  Febraar7.  Clurg,  of  Camden ;  Lientenant-GoTemor,  E.  O. 

A  Republican  Oonvention  was  held  at  St.  Stanard^of  St  Louis;  Secretary  of  State,  Fran- 

Louis  February  22d,  to  name  delegates  to  the  cis  Rodman,  of  St.  Joseph;  Treaaarer,  William 

National  Oonvention  at  Chicago,  and  announce  Q.  Dallmeyer,  of  Gasconade;  AndittM*,  Dan&dM. 

the  position  held  bj  the  party  on  national  qnes-  Draper,  of  Montgomery.  The  platform  adopted 

tions.     This  announcement  was  contained  in  was  contained  in  the  following  reaolntioiis: 

the  following  series  of  resolutions :  i.  Bmohtd,  That  we  hecrtay  approve  the  deck- 

RMoh^j  That  sovereign  poUtioal  power  in  our  »tion  of  principles  adopted  by  the  fiepnbfioan  Sa- 

great  Commonwealth  ia  vested  in  the  people,  and,  tional  Oonvention,  and,  behoving  that  the  dMdott, 

under  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  Con-  ^pon  these  prindples,  of  the  chief  defender  of  the 

gress  is  the  representative  of  that  sovereignty.  1*^*  *o  be  their  sworn  executor  will  give  peace  tni 

Beaolvedy  That,  in  the  words  of  the  Declaration  of  O^iet  to  the  land,  and  prosperity  bokI  happincM  t.^ 

Independence,  all  men  are  created  equal,  and  that  wie  people,  we  pledge  to  its  candidates,  G«sien! 

equal  political  rights  to  each  and  every  (Atiien  are  UljBses  8.  Grant  and  Sehuyler  Coliluc,  our  heanr 

the  only  safeguaras  of  constitutional  liberty,  and  to  Mid  united  support.                     „  ,  ^ 

this  end  we  indorse  the  leoonstruotion  policy  of  2.  That  we  thank  the  i>arty  called  Democn^  f'T 

Congress ;  and  we.  the  representatives  of  the  Badical  unmasking  to  the  country  its  real  deeifna  by  th« 

Union  men  of  Missouri,  in  convention  assembled,  nomination  of  men  w^hose  political  creed  flbas  its  dc« 

stand  ready  to  accept  the  responsibility  and  issues  interpretation  in   the  deolantions  whi^    pnblie^r 

arising  thereftvm.  threaten  a  new  revolution,  and  propose  to  trsmpk 

Jiiolved,  That,  wc  ore  in  fkvor  of  the  admission  of  i^to  the  dust  laws  dul:^  enacted ;  to  disperse  8tjle 

the  States  lately  in  rebellion  to  ftill  and  complete  governments    constitutionally   established,  and  to 

representation  m  Congress,  as  soon  as  th^  shall  compel  the  Senate  to  submit  to  sudi  an  inteipreta- 

give  ample  guarantees  of  their  future  loyuty  and  tion  of  the  Constitution  as  a  dictator  may  give. .  If  s 

tealty  to  the   Government,  and  of  equiu  political  appoal  to  all  good  citizens  of  either  party,  who  desn 

ri^ts  to  all  oitiaens  in  such  States.  peace,  order,  and  a  government  of  law,  to  join  ia 

Mmlv«d,  That  as  taxation  must  remain  in  proper-  putting  down  this  new  cause  of  the  rebellion  attd 

tion  to  our  wealth,  and  in  direct  proportion  to  the  crushing  the  madmen  who  threaten  to  bring  upon 

value  of  our  productions,  we  will  support  only  those  ^w  another  cruel  war.         ^ 

measures  of  political  economy  which  tend  to  increase  '•  ,That  w^  the  Republiesns  of  the  State  of  ITis- 

the  agricultural,  mechanical,  and  mineral  productions  souri,  particularly  indorse  tbe  Sd,  4th,  0tii,  and  6th 

of  our  country ;  that  the  doctrine  of  Great  Britain,  articles  of  the  national  platform,  and  reaffirm  tfasi 

Prussia,  and  other  EuropeanpowersJ  that  "  once  citi-  the  payment  of  the  national  debt  is  part  of  the  ni- 

zens,  always  citizens,''  must  oe  resisted  at  all  hazards  tional  honor ;  and  good  faith  and  justice  are  as  ob- 

by  the  United  States,  as  a  relic  of  the  feudal  times  not  ligatoij  upon  governments  as  upon  men ;  and  tfast 

authorized  by  the  law  of  nations,  and  at  war  with  our  the  spirit  of  the  contract  is  more  of  its  lift  ovtn  than 

national  honor  and  independence ;  naturalized  <dti«>  i^  letter ;  and  that  we  spum  and  utterly  condemn 

zens  are  entitled  to  be  protected  in  all  their  rights  of  the  evasion  of  our  national  obligations,  as  proposed 

citizenship,  as  though  they  were  natural  bom,  and  by  the  Democratic  Convention,  as  ruinoaa  to  the  na- 

no  citizen  of  the  United  States,  native  or  naturalized,  tion»s  credit  jmd  its  material  interests, 

should  be  liable  to  arrest  or  imprisonment  by  any.  ^-  That  a  disiWmehisement  baaed  upon  a  diff^fraes 

foreign  power  for  acts  done  or  words  spoken  in  this  of  color  only  is  neither  just  nor  republioaa.  and  that 

country,  and,  if  so  arrested  and  imprisoned,  it  is  the  "^^y  therefore,  unequivocally  are  hi  ftvor  of  the  adop- 

duty  of  this  Government  to  interpose  in  behalf  of  such  tion  of  the  constitutional  amendment  now  pending, 

citizen.  that  impartial  suffrage  may  be  establiahed  in  Mis- 

kemlved.  That  we,  the  Badical  party  of  the  State  souri,  and  that  an  unjust  discrimination  horn  of  sla- 
of  Mlssoun,  hereby  express  our  preference  for  U.  S.  '^^^y  the  cause  of  the  rebellion,  may  be  forever  re- 
Grant,  as  candidate  for  President  of  the   United  moved  from  the  laws  of  the  State. 
States  upon  the  national  Bepublican  platform.  6.  That,  while  we  believe  that  the  disfhrndiis^- 

The foUowingreeolntions  were  ri«. adopted  ^ t^Z:^^^f^,^i ^^^^^^ 

by  the  convention,  and  telegraphed  to  Sec-  consequence  of  their  own  conduct,  but  a  neccasaij 

retary  Stanton :  measure  for  the  safety  of  the  loyal  people  of  this 

JZew^erf,  That  the  law  passed  by  the  Congress  of  State,  we  cherish  no  revengeful  feeling  toward  those 

the  United  States,  by  the  constitutional  vote  over  the  ^^^  fought  in  feir  and  open  battle  tiiongh  for  an  un- 

veto  of  the  President,  is  a  law  of  the  land,  to  be  Just  cause,  and  stand  ready  to  restore  to  them  evefv 

obeyed  by  all,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  and  politiod  privilege,  at  the  earliest  moment,  oonsistest 

that  the  acting  President  is  as  much  bound  by  it  as  ^th  State  and  National  safety, 

any  citizen.  ^-  That  the  payment  of  our  seventeen  milfions  (^ 

Uuohedl  That  we  send  greeting  to  the  Badical  State  debt  left  by  former  Democratic  administrations 

Congress,  and  to  E.  M.  Stanton  imd  General  Grant,  the  appreciation  of  the  bonds  of  the  State  from  S3 

with  the  assurance  that  loyal  Missouri  to'  a  man  will  ^^^  ™  1868  when  they  bore  M  per  cent  interest 

stand  by  them  till  acting  President  Johnson  and  overdue,  to  91  oentejithout  ovejdue  interest  in  19«8; 

every  man  of  this  country  ahall  bow  in  obedience  to  the  enlargement  of  the  School  Fund ;  the  re^oraftiou 

the  law  of  the  land.  ^^  the  credit  of  the  State,  accomplished  not  only  witb- 

A*    .,             *     i.*  ^    i*  i.v    T^          ^  out  increase,  but  with  lanre  reductions  of  taxat'on, 

BimUar  oonvention  of  the  Democracy  was  -jye  proof  the  ability  of  the  Badical  party  to  so  iiis»- 

called  by  the  State  Oentral  Oommittee  to  meet  age  the  finances  of  the  State  as  to  secure  its  prmpen- 

on  the  2Sth  of  May,  and  appoint  delegates  to  ty  and  guard  its  honor,  and  at  tiie  same  tinie  reueve 

the  New  York  Oonvention,  but  no  platform  the  tax-payers  ofallunneoessaiy  burden. 

vTAo  oii/xnfaii  o4-  fi«a4>  M^^^-^^w^^^-m.  <>«i^  .^vwvn^ci:  7.  That  we  sternly  insist  upon  the  most  eeoDomioal 

was  adopted  at  that  convention,  and  a  proposi-  aaministmtion  of  the  Government,  and  that  we  ear- 

tion  to  recommend  the  nomination  of  (ieorge  nestly  recommend  to  our  friends  tbe  greatest  care  and 

H.  Pendleton  for  the  presidency  failed  to  pass,  circumspection  in  their  nominations,  ibr  pnblio  offi- 

The  regular  State  Oonvention  of  the  Bepab-  o^t  of  ^^^  of  established  character  and  honesty. 

licans  was  held  at  Jefferson  Oity  on  the  16th  The  Democratic  State  Oentral  Oommittee  is- 

of  July,  and  nominations  for  Stat^  offices  were  sued  a  caJl  on  the  Ist  of  June,  deaignating  the 
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5fh  of  Angiut  for  their  State  Oonvention,  and  tempts  to  intimidate,  the  reffjjrtration  offleen  in  the 

recommending  county  meetings  to  be  held  on  ^^^  dischajge.of  their  ollloial  duties;  that,  iup- 

the  20th  (Hnly,  to  appoS^^^              The  Kfr^^r'aJe^^ti^.^^^^^^ 

conTention  was  held  at  St.  Louis,  and  nomi-  accession  to  power  will  give  peace  and  tnnquillity  to 

nated  John  8.  Phelps,  for  Governor ;  Norman  this  distncted  land. 

J.  Coleman,  for  Lieutenant-Governor;    Ber-  6.  The  condition  of  our  State,  no  less  than  the  true 

nard  Poepping,  for  Secretary  of  State;  J.  A.  2^}^'^]?}^  <>i  pohucal  and  ofifcial  acUon.  demands 

TT    i_  J    '^*^Air'          *^^^^j  7I  •^r*^»  "^  frngahtyand  economy,  the  contraction  of  expend!- 

Hackaday,  Attorney-General;  Charles  0.  Eos-  tmSs,  the  lessening  0/  taxation,  and,  in  short,  the 

Bier,  Auditor ;  Robert  Hnndthanen,  Treasurer,  adoption  of  a  rigid  policy  of  retrenchment  ana  re- 

The  following  is  the  platform  as  unanimously  form. 

adopted :  The  reg^ration  of  qualified  voters  took  place 

in  August  and  September.    The  provisions  of 

The  Dmocracy  of  Missouri,  m  oonvention,  assem-  the  new  law  were  regarded  with  great  dissatis- 

?^'»^^n»;?r'.r'Sr'oSS«  fiction  by  the  oon«r.«dve  people  of  the  State, 

liberty,  regaidleas  of  past  or  present  party  associa-  W^<1>  ^  the  test-oatn  naa  been  pronounced  un- 

tioDB,  do,  m  view  of  the  oondmon  of  the  Btate  and  constitutional  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 

lution,  proclaim  and  resolve  as  foUowa :  United  States,  it  was  argued  by  Democratio 

1.  That  we  ^  with  unbounded  aatisfa^on  tiie  newspapers  and  orators  that  no  citizen  would 
nomination  of  Horatio  Seymour  and  F.  P.  Blair  for  ,  ^  «„;ull  ^r  i^«„i  ^^.i^ww  -,>»o>  .i^^^i^  ^.v^.  ♦!»« 
President  and  Vice-President  of  the  United  States  ^  guilty  of  legal  peijury  who  should  take  the 
upon  a  platform  of  principles  bold,  earnest,  sound,  oatn ;  and  then,  if  the  name  of  such  person  was 
and  tnitliflil;  that  with  fixed  purpose  and  unoon-  placed  on  the  list  of  **  rejected  voters,"  it  was 
Queiable  zeal  we  will  labor  in  this  canvass  to  the  end  ^^  the  burden  of  proof  would  fall  on  the 
fenXidfS^  "**'  ^  redeemed,  regenerated,  and  ^^rars  to  show  that  he  had  been  guOty  of 

2.  WhUe  we  ar»  willing  to  protect  the  colored  race  any  dialog  act.  The  registrars,  however, 
from  eveiy  assault  upon  their  natural  rights,  we  are  took  a  different  yiew  of  the  law,  and  abso* 
nnalterably  opposed  to  negro  suffrage  and  negro  lutely  refused,  in  many  cases,  to  receive  the 
eqariity,  its  logical  sequence.  The  proposition  now  ^^mes  of  persons  who  avowed  themselves  ready 
pending  m  this  State  to  admit  to  the  elective  fran-  .^  „«v„«w:ikA  ♦«  ♦>»^  .<w,«;»^^  o>«*i^  in*;-  i-;i  ♦!«> 
toet£e  untutored  African  whUe  tiiousands  of  Intel-  ^  subscribe  to  the  required  oath.  This  led  to 
ligent,  industrious,  and  law-abiding  white  men  are  much  bitter  feeling,  and  m  some  cases  to  diH- 
exdoded  from  the  ballot-box,  is  a  gross  insult  to  our  turbanoes  of  the  peace,  though  none  of  these 
race  and  a  ghastly  mark  of  contempt  for  the  common*  disorders  were  of  a  very  aggravated  description. 

n,'??f±liwon  of  the  Missouri  Eadicsls  in  ^^.^^  J%^^  l^^Jtno^'^^i^i^TS^ 

their  platfonn  tiiat  they  "  cherish  no  revengeM  feel-  ^^o  apphed  for  registration,  answered  ail  the 

in^  toward  those  who  fought  in  fidr,  open  battie,  questions  of  the  registrars,  and  took  the  ^*  oath 

though  for  an  unjust  oanscj  and  stand  ready  to  restore  of  loyalty,*'  and  yet  were  disfranchised,  was 

to  them  every  politic^  pnvUw  at  the  earliest  mo-  ^ot  less  than  twenty  thouaand,  whUe  the  whole 

the  reaaoning  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  m  »  thirty  thousand.      ^ 

the  abjudication  ofcases  proves  the  Missouri  test-oath  At  the  election,  which  occurred  in  Novem- 

uuonstittttionaL,  null,  and  void,  this  partjr  of  pro-  ber,  Joseph  H.  M.c01urg  was  chosen  for  Gov- 

jmption  atm  rejiuires  tiie  oath  to  be  admhiistered,  ^^^  ^y,  ^  m^ority  of  1»,828,  the  whole  vote 

lil  mi^ertWrr ^S£^  ».^H?«^  ^  fof  McCuJrg  82,107,  for  Phelps 
Uv  to  give  a  strained  and  unwarrantable  interpreta-  62,780.  The  whole  vote  for  presidential  elec- 
tion of  that  oath.  tors  was  145,459,  the  minority  in  favor  of  the 
i.  We  ehdlenge  tiie  world  to  produce  in  the  whole  election  of  Grant  being  25,888.  The  Legisla- 
bstoiy  of  tyranny,  a  psiallel  to  the  lawless  violence,  ^  j^^  ^  submitted  to  the  vote  of  the 
the  harsh  oppression,  the  gnndmg,  mexorable  des-  """^^  "««*  «.f5»i«  ouLFauiM«;«  w  •««  wz.  \,i  ,, 
potism  of  tiie^adical  party  It  MissSiri  in  its  deaUngs  P««ple  a  proposition  to  stnke  the  word  **^  white" 
vith  the  people.  Theruieof  that  partv  has  brought  from  the  provisions  of  the  constitution  re- 
utter  demoralization  into  almost  every  oranch  of  the  lating  to  the  right  of  suffrage.  The  whole 
public  wrviM,  through  its  offlciak  and  honored  rep-  y^te  on  this  amendment  was  129,289 ;  55,286 
resentativeshiisrobbed  the  State  of  milhons  of  money,  „^.^  ^„««  i«  a>^a*  /%#  *\,^  ^1i«t«<»1  a^^i  t/akq 
Uvishedcountiess  thousands  upon  party  favorites,  ani  ^^r®  _f  ^«^  ^  »^o'  ^^  ***«  change,  and  74,058 
squandered  thousands  more  on  useless  and  extrava-  against  it :  majority  against  negro  sunrage, 
g&nt  expenditares.  Murderers  and  thievea  are  eulo-  18,817.  Nine  members  of  Congress  were 
PMd  as  great  citixens  and  Christian  gentlemen ;  de-  chosen  at  the  same  election,  six  of  whom  were 

m'mJir^^*  ^jP^^  ^^  invaders  of  pMcefiU  com-  Republicans. 

munities  are  held  up  for  applause  and  pubhc  honor:  ^•«f"^"^«»^            .         •    av    a«  «         r«^  -* 

the  plunderers  of  the  Treiuiy  are  unimpeaohed  and  ^  decision  was  given  m  the  Supreme  Court, 

inundieted ;  the  perpetraton  of  matchless  villanies  at  the  March  term,  of  some  general  interest, 

<re  wdoomed  as  respectable  members  of  radical  whereby  it  was  determined  that  the  property 

LjgttUtures,  radical  caucuses,  and  radical  oonven-  ^f  Washington  University  was  subject  to  tax- 

6.  That  we  enunciate  as  a  legal  proposition  that  »<^o°  ^J.  *^«  State,  notwithstwiding  a  special 

every  dtizen  of  hiwftil  age,  having  resided  in  the  exemption  expressed  in  its  charter.     At  the 

State  and  county  the  lengUtof  time  required  by  law,  time  the  charter  was  granted  there  was  nothing 

has  the  righto/  suArage ;  but  we  uraw  upon  every  prohibiting  the  Legislature  from  allowing  such 

we  dli^L^'o*^'^.  State  to  register  anS  vote.    While  exemption,  but  the  present  constitution  of  the 

we  demand  a  air  and  impartial  registration  of  all  a4.^4.^*j^^i'  ^„  xv^*  4<„^  ^.^,v«^».  .^-i  ^,  «^i. 

qualified  voters  under  the  liw,  we  condemn  and  dis-  State  declares  that     no  property,  real  or  per- 

oountenanoe  any  improper  interference  with,  or  at-  sonal,  shall  be  exempt  from  taxation,  except 
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saeh  as  maj  belong  to  the  United  Statesi  to  tbrev  the  Oonfetitation  and  nsorped  dicUtorial 

this  State,  to  counties,  or  to  municipal  corporar  power,  and  canaed  Paes  to  be  driTen  imp 

tions  in  this  State."    The  legal  question  mooted  exile.    He  ruled  aa  dictator  f(«  etoven  jeara. 

was,  whether  the  application  of  this  provision  and  was  finally  overthrown  hj  a  aoooesafol 

to  the  property  of  the  Washington  Universit/,  revolution  in  1869,  and  compelled  to  retire  to 

after  an  exemption  had  been  allowed  by  a  private  life.    The  late  dvil  war  in  YeoezntdA 

former  Legislature,  would  be  a  violation  of  (moe  more  brought  him  prominently  pn  tli« 

that  clause  of  the  Federal  Constitution  which  stage  of  action.    Notwithstanding  hia  extrvae 

forbids  the  States  to  pass  any  law  violating  the  age,  he  assumed  the  leaderahip  of  tbe  ooalitiaa 

obligations  of  contracts.    The  decision  of  Judge  formed  against  President  Palctm,  and,  taking 

Wagner  determines  this  question  in  the  negative,  command  of  the  insurrectionary  army,  soqq 

Thefirst  monument  to  the  memory  of  a  pub-  compelled  Falcon  to  abdicate  and  leave  the 
lie  man  ever  erected  in  the  State  of  Missouri  country.  On  Falcon's  departure,  in  the  win- 
was  formally  dedicated  on  the  27th  of  May,  ter  of  1868,  Monagas  assumed  the  office  of 
in  Lafayette  Square,  in  the  city  of  St  Louis,  Provisional  President,  becoming  at  the  same 
when  a  fine  statue  of  Thomas  H.  Benton  was  time  a  candidate  for  the  presidency,  to  which, 
unveiled  in  the  presence  of  a  vast  concourse  had  he  lived,  he  would  certainly  have  bea 
of  people.  The  day  was  observed  as  a  public  elected.  He  was  more  remarkable  for  hb 
hohday  in  St.  Louis,  and  an  address  was  de-  energy  and  soldierly  qualities  than  for  anj 
livered  by  General  Frank  P.  Blair,  Jr.,  on  the  statesmanlike  ability.  He  was  one  of  the 
life  and  services  of  the  illustrious  Senator,  wealthiest  citizens  of  Venezuela,  his  riches 
The  statue  was  raised  at  the  instance  of  the  consisting  principally  in  vast  estates  along 
State  government,  and  at  the  public  expense.  the  banks  of  the  Orinoco,  and  immense  herds 

The  Legislature  met  on  the  last  Monday  in  of  cattle. . 
December,  and  was  composed  as  follows :  MOREHEAD,  Hon.  Chablbs  S.,  Governor 

tmau.       HoHs.     Joint  Bdtoi.  of  Kcutucky  from  1855  to  1859,  and  promi- 

BapubUoan ..    85  92  117  n^nt  as  a  politician  from  that  State  fiH*  mas j 

Demoonts 9  85  44  years,  bom  in  Nelson  County,  Ky.,  in  1802; 

died  near  Greenville,  Washington  Coun^,  JUa- 
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sissippi,  December  28,  1868.    He  was  inoor- 


The  Governor,  in  his  message,  strongly  reo-  reoily  reported  dead,  after  a  long  and  severe  ill- 

ommended  a  modification  of  the  test-oaths.  ness,  October  1,  1866,  and  a  brief  notice  of  his 

MONAGAS,  General  Josi  Tadeo,  President  life  was  inserted  in  the  Aststual  Ctcijopjedu 
and  Dictator  of  Venezuela  from  1846  to  1859,  for  1866.  Educated  at  Transylvania  Univer- 
and  Provisional  President  of  that  Republic  at  sity,  his  first  entrance  into  political  life  was  in 
the  time  of  his  death,  born  in  Venezuela  in  1828,  when  he  was  elected  to  represent  the 
1786,  died  at  Garaocaa,  Venezuela,  November  county  of  Christian  in  the  State  Legislature. 
18,  1868.  Though  of  Spanish  family,  Monagas  Filling  the  position  of  Attorney-General  under 
was  from  early  youth  devoted  to  his  native  Governor  J.  T.  Morehead  in  1834-^36,  he,  in 
country,  and  throughout  the  war  which  re-  1838,  represented  Frimklin  County  in  the  Le- 
suited  in  the  independence  of  the  South  Amer-  gislature,  and  was  Speaker  of  die  House  in 
ican  provinces  from  the  Spanish  yoke  he  was  1840~'41- 43  and  '44.  In  1847  he  was  first 
the  friend  and  comrade  of  Simon  Bolivar,  and  elected  to  Congress  from  the  Ashland  District, 
fought  under  his  leadership.  He  Joined  the  and  reelected  in  1849,  participating  as  a  promi* 
ranks  of  the  patriot  army  at  the  very  com-  nent  supporter  of  Mr.  Clay  m  the  inemorable 
mencement  of  the  revolution,  and  soon  won  compromise  legislation  of  1850.  In  1853  he 
distinction  by  his  bravery  and  ability  as  a  was  a^ain  elected  to  the  Legislature  from 
military  commander.  His  services,  however,  Frankhn.  In  1855  he  was  a  candidate  for 
did  not  secure  for  him  the  political  preferment  Governor,  and  was  elected  by  a  doae  TOte 
which  he  evidently  expected  under  the  new  over  the  late  Hon.  Beverly  L.  Clark.  At  an 
order  of  things,  General  Paez  being  elected  early  date  of  his  residence  in  Frankfort  he 
first  President  of  Venezuela,  and  Monagas  left  published,  in  connection  with  Judge  Mason 
altogether  out  of  the  Government  The  result  Brown,  a  digest  of  the  laws  of  Kentockr,  in 
was  that  Monagas  headed  a  military  insurreo-  two  volumes,  which  was  in  use  until  the  adop- 
tion against  the  Government  of  Paez,  but  the  tion  of  the  new  constitution.  After  serving 
attempt  proved  a  failure.  Paez  was  succeeded  out  his  term  as  Governor,  he  retired  from 
by  Vargas  as  President,  and  for  the  second  political  life,  and  devoted  himself  to  the  prac- 
time  Monagas  raised  the  standard  of  revolt,  tice  of  his  profession,  removing  frtxn  Frank- 
meeting,  however,  with  no  better  success  than  fort  to  Louisville.  In  the  spring  of  1861  he 
on  the  previous  occasion,  Paez  again  taking  was  a  member  of  the  Peace  Conventioa  which 
the  field  against  him,  and  promptly  putting  met  at  Washington,  and  also  of  the  Border 
down  the  insurrection.  In  1846  the  ambition  State  Convention  which  met  in  Frankfort,  in 
of  Monagas  was  gratified  by  his  being  elected  May.  In  consequence  of  his  endeavors  to 
President,  to  which  Paez  contributed  his  in-  bring  about  the  secession  of  Kentucky,  and  his 
fiuenoe,  in  the  hope  of  giving  peace  to  the  earnest  advocacy  of  the  Southern  cause,  he  was 
country ;  but  two  years  after  Monagas  over-  on  the  19th  of  September,  1861,  arreated  at 
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Ills  house  n^ar  LouisTille,  at  night,  and  taken  which  had  saffered  terrihly  by  the  war.    For 

to  Fort  Lafayette,  New  York  Harbor,  where  for  this  purpose  he  removed  from  Kentucky  to  his 

many  months  he  was  subjected  to  close  im*  plantation  near  Greenville,  and,  while  he  gave 

prisonment.    This  treatment  elicited  the  sym-  his  personal   attention   to   its   management, 

pathies  of  his  friends  to  such  a  degree  as  finally  engaged  also  in  the  practice  of  law.  His  health 

to  secture  his  release.    Shortly  after  his  dis-  failed  under  the  hot  and  unhealthy  climate, 

charge,  he  went  to  England,  and  continued  to  and,  coming  North,  he  was  attacked  with  Uiat 

reside  there  during  the  remainder  of  the  war.  long  and   severe  illness  to  which  we  have 

Upon  the  termination  of  hostUities  he  returned  alr^kly  referred.     After  his  recovery  he  re- 

to  the  United  States,  and  addressed  himself  turned  again  to  ICissisflippi,  where  he  died  of 

irith   characteristic   energy   to  his  business,  heart-diwase. 

N 

NABYAEZ,  Don  Rahov  Mabia,  Duke  of  signed  his  c(«nmand.    On  the  formation  of  a 

Valencia,  Marshal  of  Spain,  a  Spanish  general  revolutionary  junta  at  Seville  by  Oordova  in 

and  statesman,  bom  at  I'OJa,  in  Andalusia,  Au-  the  summer  of  1840,  he  repaired  thither,  and 

gust  4,  1800;  died  at  Madnd,  April  28,  1868.  took  part  in  the  insurrection  against  Espar- 

He  entered  the  army  at  an  early  age,  serving  tero ;  but,  this  attempt  at  revolution  having 

first,  for  some  years,  as  a  cadet  in  the  Walloon  been  suppressed,  he  was  compelled  to  fly,  and 

Guards.    He  received  his  flrst  commission  as  found  renige  in  France,  where  he  was  Ghortly 

an  officer  at  the  age  of  twenty,  and  rose  from  after  joined  by  the  Queen  Maria  ChristiniL 

that  time  rapidly,  commending  himself  to  his  who  had  been  forced  to  abdicate  in  favor  m 

anperiors  both  by  his  daring  and  skill,  hi  1820,  the  hifanta  Isabella,    hi  iVance  Narvaez  com* 

vhen  constitutional  government  was   estab-  menoed,  in   conjunction  with  the  ez-Queen, 

Ibhed  in  Spain,  young  Narvaez  sided  with  the  those  plots  against  Espartero,  who  was  then 

Liberal  or  Gonstitutional  party ;  and  when  in  regent,  which  in  July,  1848,  culminated  in  his 

1822  an  effort  was  made  by  a  reactionary  party  overthrow  and  escape  to  England.    Narvaez 

of  the  royal  guard  to  subvert  the  Constitution  hereupon  returned,  and,  after  depriving  Espar- 

and  restore  the  old  despotism,  he  led  thci  Lib-  tero  of  all  his  titles,  procured  from  the  new 

erals  in  the  suppression  of  the  mutiny.    In  Uie  Oortes  a  declaration  that  the  Infanta  Isabella 

capture  of  CastelfoUit  at  this  time  he  was  II.  was  of  age,  and  was  himself  appointed, 

seriously  wounded.    Shortly  after,  having  re-  November  8,  18i8,  Lieutenant-General  of  the 

covered  from  his  wounds,  he  made  the  cam-  kingdom.  hiMarch,  1844,  the  Queen-Dowager, 

paign  of  Catalonia,  under  Mina,  agiunst  the  Chiistina,  returned  to  Spain,  and  the  same 

guerrillas,  who  were  assisted  by  the  monks,  year  Narvaez  was  made  president  of  the  Coun- 

In  1828  the  imbecile  Bourbon  having  invited  a  cil^  and  created  Ihike  of  Valencia.    His  whole 

French  army  of  intervention  to  enter  Spain,  course  was  reactionary ;  he  restored  the  old 

Narvaez  retired  from  active  life,  and  withdrew  despotism  and   abuses,  and   revised   in   the 

to  Loja,  where  he  lived  in  obscurity  until  the  interest  of  absolutism  the  liberal  Constitution 

death  of  Ferdinand  YII.,  in  1882,  when  he  of  1887.    The  party  of  progress  was  dissatis- 

retamed  to  the  army.    In^  1884,  as  captain  of  fled,  and  petty  insurrections  broke  out,  whi(^ 

chasseurs,  he  maintained  a  hot  struggle  against  he  crushed  with  the  iron  hand.  But  his  dictato- 

the  Carlists   in   the  Basque   provinces,  and  rial  manners  finally  alienated  even  his  personal 

signalized  himself  in  several  engagements ;  be-  friends,  and  on  the  10th  of  February,  1846, 

ing  again  wounded  in  the  battie  of  Mendigor-  his  ministry  was  overthrown.    After  a  brief 

ria.   For  his  gallantry  in  this  campaign  he  was  exile,  as  special   ambassador  at  the  French 

promoted  to  be  colonel  of  chasseurs,  and,  soon  court,  he  returned  to  power  in  1847,  but  was 

after  to  be   brigadier -general.     In  1886  he  soon  again  dismissed,  in  consequence  of  his 

commanded  a  division  under  Espartero,  and  on  constant  quarrels  with  Maria  Christina.    On 

the  26th  of  November  of  that  year  completely  the  20th  of  October,  1849,  he  was  once  more 

routed  tiie  Carlist  leader,  €k>mez,  at  Miyaceite,  recaUed  and  reinstated  as  president  of  the 

near  Arcos.    This  was  the  turning-point  in  his  Ck)unoil,  his  power  being  confirmed  in  1850  by 

career.    He  becanie  very  popular,  aspired  to  a  popular  vote.    On  the  10th  of  January,  1851, 

the  highest  offices  of  the  state,  and  was  re-  however,  he  was  compelled  by  the  Queen- 

garded  as  the  rival  of  Espartero.    In  1888,  by  mother  again  to  resign,  and  accept  the  ap- 

nieasares  of  tiie  most  vigorous  severity,  he  pointment  of  ambassador  to  Vienna.    In  Octo- 

deared  the  district  of  La  Mancha  of  brigands,  her,  1856,  after  Espartero's  withdrawal  from 

and  restored  tranqufllity  in  that  part  of  Spain,  office  and  the  overthrow  of  the  brief  O'Don- 

In  1840  he  was  appointed  Captain-General  of  nell  ministry,  Narvaez  was  again  called  to  pre- 

Old  Castile,  and  general-in-chief  of  the  army  side  over  the  Cabinet,  but  without  special 

of  reserve.     When  Espartero  gave  General  office.  He  immediately  began  to  use  his  power 

Alaix  a  place  in  the  ministry,  Narvaez,  who  to  strengthen  the  royal  authority,  and  to  re- 

vas  a  member  of  the  Cortes  for  Seville,  re-  strict  the  liberty  of  the  press.    He  also  re- 
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stored  the  concordat  of  1851  with  the  Pope,  On  the  occasion  of  an  excursion  to  ICadrid  be 

and  promulgated  a  general  amnesty  to  the  wascordially  welcomed  by  the  Queen  and  King- 

Carlist  rebels  of  1655  and  1856.    Some  of  consort  and  other  high  officials.^ 

these  measures  alienated  the  sympathies  of  a  At  Port  Mahon,  where  he  arrived  in  Decem- 

considerable  portion  of  the  Oonservative  party,  ber,  his  reception  was  peculiar.    Each  Tillage 

and  on  the  26th  of  October,  1857,  he  tendered  in  Minorca  through  which  he  passed  ivas  pro- 

his  resignation,  and  a  new  ministry  was  formed  fuse  in  compliments,  and  in  many  instance 

under  the  presidency  of  Admiral  Armero.    In  sent  out  deputations  to  meet  him  as  a  descend- 

this  ministry  he  at  first  accepted,  but  soon  ant  of  one  of  their  ancient  famiHea,  his  fiitber 

after  declined,  a  seat.    He  now  remuned  out  having  been  a  native  of  and  emigrant  from 

of  power  till  September  16,  1864,  when  he  Ciudadela  in  that  island, 

succeeded  the  ^rquis  de  Miraflores  as  chief  When  the  Franklin  was  at  Spe^a,  Admiral 

of  the  Oabinet,  and  rendered  himself  agwn  Farragut  visited  Florence,  Venice,  and  Geno-x 

popular  by  the  repression  of  the  insarrection*  He  dined  at  Florence  with  his  Miyjestj  Victor 

ary  movement  in  St.  Domingo  in  January,  Emmanuel,  and  was  entertained  by  many  dis- 

1865.    Late  in  1865  Marshal  O'Donnell  sue-  tinguished  officials,  both  of  Italy  and  other 

ceeded  in  overthrowing  his  ministry,  but  in  countries,  at  each  of  the  places  named.    From 

July,  1866,  he  was  dispossessed  of  power  in  Spezia  he  proceeded  to  Naples,  where  be  ar- 

his  turn,  and  Narvaez  again  took  the  reins,  rived  in  March, 

which  he  relinquished  only  with  his  death.  While  on  a  visit  to  Rome,  he  was  received 

NAVY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES.  The  hj  the  Prime  Mnister,  and  presented  to  his 
reduction  of  the  naval  force  created  during  the  Holiness  the  Pope.  He  left  Naplee  April  6tfa, 
late  war  is  still  continued.  During  the  year  and,  touching  at  Messina  and  Syracnse,  arrived 
1868,  twenty-two  vessels,  carrying  208  guns,  at  Malta  on  the  12th.  He  wasthere  jofinedby 
were  withdrawn,  leaving,  as  still  attached  to  the  the  Ticonderoga  and  Frolic,  and  his  departure 
navy,  206  vessels,  carrying  1,743  guns.  Of  this  on  the  18th  was  marked  by  unusual  nonoi^ 
number  there  are  52  iron-clads,  carrying  129  The  squadron  was  followed  to  sea  by  Vice- Ad- 
guns;  95 screw-steamers,  carrying 988 guns;  28  miral  Paget,  commanding  ber  Britannic  Ma- 
paddle-wheel  steamers,  carrying  199 guns;  and  jesty's  fleet  in  the  Mediterranean,  in  his  fiag- 
81  sailing- vessels,  carrying  477  guns.  The  entire  ship,  the  Caledonia,  which  passed  dose  along- 
active  force  is  divided  into  six  squadrons,  known  side,  the  crews  manning  the  rigging  and  cheer- 
as  the  European,  the  Asiatic,  the  North  Atiantic,  ing,  and  the  band  playing  "  Hail  Colmnbia.^' 
the  South  Atlantic,  the  North  Pacific,  and  the  The  other  vessels  of  the  fleet  passed  saocessiTe- 
South  Pacific.  These  squadrons  have  been  ly,  extending  similar  courtesies.  When  all  bad 
kept  in  such  active  service  as  to  exhibit  the  flag  passed.  Admiral  Paget  hoisted  the  American 
of  the  country  in  every  port  where  its  com*  flag  at  the  mdn  and  fired  a  salute  of  seventeen 
merce  had  penetrated.  At  no  period  have  the  guns.  These  courtesies  were  acknowledged 
power  and  prestige  of  the  navy  been  morehon-  by  the  crew  of  the  Franklin,  who  manned  the 
ored  and  respected  than  at  present.  The  gen-  yards ;  the  band  played  *'  God  save  the  Queen,^' 
eral  purpose  of  the  department  in  regulating  and  the  salute  was  returned, 
this  branch  of  the  service  is  stated  to  have  been.  Admiral  Farragat  returned  to  Lisbon  on  the 
that  one  or  more  of  the  naval  vessels  should  28th  of  April,  and,  after  taking  in  supplies,  pro- 
visit  annually  every  commercial  port  where  ceeded  to  Holland.  He  arrived  at  Flushing  in 
American  capital  is  employed,  and  that  an  armed  June,  where  he  remained  until  the  21st.  With 
ship  should  not  be  long  absent  from  the  vicin-  a  number  of  his  oflicers  he  visited,  on  invita- 
ity  of  every  merchant-ship  which  might  need  tion,  his  Mi^esty  King  Leopold,  at  Brussels, 
assistance  or  protection.  and  dined  with  him.     Subsequentiy  his  Ma- 

The  European  squadron  was  in  charge  of  Ad-  Jesty,  accompanied  by  the  Queen  and  attend- 

miral  D.  G.  Farragut,  who  left  it  in  November  ants,  was  received  on  board  the  Franklin  at 

under  the  charge  of  Commodore  A.  M.  Pennock.  Ostend.    From  Brussels  he  made  a  short  tocr 

The  vacancy  was  subsequently  filled  by  Rear-  to  Liege  and  Essen,  and  proceeded  from  thence 

Admiral  William  Radford.    It  consisted  of  the  to  Southampton,  where  he  left  the  Franklin. 

Franklin,  89  guns ;  Ticonderoga,  9 ;  Swatara,  and  made  a  tour  to  the  north,  passing  through 

10 ;  Frolic,  5 ;  Guard,  8.    During  the  period  of  London,  York,  Newcastie,  Edinburgh,  and  Glas- 

his  command.  Admiral  Farragut  made  one  of  gow,  and  r^oined  the  Franklin  in  July.    On 

the  most  distinguished  and  interesting  cruises  his  tour  he  received  every  attention  ftom  the 

in  naval  history.    He  left  Lisbon  in  November,  authorities  of  the  re9pectiv6  places  visited,  and 

1867,  where  the  usual  courtesies  had  been  ex-  inspected  the  dockyards  and  other  establish- 

changed,  and  where,  by  invitation,  he,  with  ments  of  interest  to  naval  officers, 

many  of  his  officers,  had  been  been  received  On  the  10th  of  July  the  Franklin  was  visited 

by  the  King  and  Queen  of  Portugal  and  Dom  officially  by  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  captain  of 

Fernando,  and  proceeded  along  the  coasts  of  her  Britannic  M^esty's  ship  Gkuatea,  and  on 

Spain,  France,  and  Italy,  touching  at  Gibraltar,  the  12th  Admiral  Farragut  and  other  officers 

Oarthagena,  Port  Mahon,  Toulon,  Yillefranche,  dined  with  him,  many  distinguished  persons 

and  Spezia,  at  each  of  which  places  he  was  the  of  England  being  present  The  Prince  of  Wales 

recipient  of  many  courtesies  and  attentions,  andhisbrother,  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  visited 
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the  Franklin  on  the  14th.    On  the  17th  Ad-  rapted  for  several  days  hj  a  storm,  and  he  left 
miral  Farragut  called  on  her  Hfuestj  the  Qneen  his  ship  as  soon  as  it  abated,  for  the  pnipose  of 
at  Osbom  House.    On  the  18tn  the  corporate  visiting  the  United  States  minister.    But  his 
authorities  and  others  of  Southampton  visited  barge  was  capsized,  by  a  strong  wind  and  heavy 
the  Franklin,  and  on  the  19th  she  sailed  from  sea,  on  the  bar,  in  sight  of  most  of  his  command. 
Cowes  for  Syra,  at  which  place  she  arrived  on  Every  effort  was  made,  by  boats  dispatched 
the  4th  of  August.  from  the  vessels  present,  to  rescue  the  unfor- 
Here  Admiral  Farragut  transferred  his  flag  tunate  party,  but  only  three  of  tiie  boat's  crew 
to  the  Frolic  and  proceeded  to  Constantinople,  were  saved.    The  bodies  of  the  lost  were  all 
The  Franklin  sailed  for  Smyrna.    He  reached  subsequently  recovered. 
the  Dardanelles  on  the  6th  of  August,  and,  hav-        The  hannony  which  prevailed  at  the  opening 
ing  received  a  firman  from  the  Sultan,  anchored  of  the  new  ports  was  of  short  duration.    Dif- 
in  the  Bosphorus,  off  Constantinople,  on  the  ficulties,  originating  in  the  innovations  on  an- 
8th.    On  the  18th  of  August,  accompanied  by  cient   customs  and  opposition  to  intercourse 
a  large  number  of  officers  of  the  navy,  he  was  with  foreigners,  appeared  among  the  Japanese, 
received  by  his  Majesty  the  Sultan,  Abdul  Aziz,  and  soon  broke  out  in  hostilities. 
in  his  palace  on  the  Asiatic  shore,  and  on  a       On  the  27th  of  January,  the  contending  par- 
Bubsequent  day  called  on  the  Viceroy  of  Egypt,  ties  came  in  conflict  at  Osaka.    The  Tycoon, 
then  on  a  visit  to  Constantinople.    The  Frank-  who  favored  the  extension  of  commercial  in- 
lin  having  been  detained  several  days  at  the  teroourse,  was  defeated,  and  during  the  night 
Dardanelles,  awaiting  a  flrman,  anchored  off  of  January  81st  sought  i^elter  with  some  of 
Constantinople  on  the  21st.    Here  he  was  en-  his  principal  adherents  on  board  the  Iroquois, 
tertained  by  the  Grand-Vizier  and  other  offi-  which  was  in  the  harbor.    Protection  was 
cials.    He  left  the  Bosphorus  on  the  29th,  and  given  him  until  daylight,  when  he  was  trans- 
anchored  in  the  harbor  of  Piraus,  Greece,  on  ferred  to  one  of  his  own  vessels-of-war. 
the  81st  of  August.  On  the  1st  of  February  the  several  foreign 
At  Athens  he  was  presented  to  the  King  and  ministers  were  compelled  to  abandon  Osaka 
Queen,  and  apon  invitation  of  the  King  was  and  were  received  and  conveyed  in  the  Iro- 
present  at  the  baptism  of  the  young  prince  and  quois  to  Hiogo,  where  they  established  their 
attended  a  banquet  at  the  palace.    The  Frank-  legations.    On  the  4th  of  February  an  assault 
lin  was  visited  by  the  King,  the  Grand-duch-  was  made  in  the  streets  of  Hiogo  by  a  detach- 
ess  Alexandra  Josephina,  and  the  Grand-duke  ment  of  Japanese  troops  on  the  foreign  resi- 
Constontine  (mother  and  brother  of  the  Queen),  dents,  during  which  one  of  the  crew  of  the 
with  their  respective  suites;  also  by  the  Greek  Oneida  was  seriously  wounded  by  a  musket- 
officials  and  the  diplomatic  corps.  ball.  In  consequence  of  these  outbreaks,  which 
On  the  10th  of  September  he  left  Piraeus,  threatened  the  safety  of  the  foreign  population, 
and  on  the  14th  arrived  off  Trieste,  where  of-  the  naval  forces  present  made  a  joint  landing 
ficial  calls  were  exchanged  and  other  courtesies  and  adopted  measures  to  protect  the  foreign 
extended.    He  sailed  from  Trieste  on  the  27th,  settlement.    But  on  the  8th  of  February  an 
anchored  off  Gibraltar  October  0th,  and  left  envoy  from  the  Mikado  arrived  at  the  United 
for  New  York  on  the  18th,  where  he  arrived  States  legation  with  information  of  a  change 
on  November  10th.  of  government.     Assurance  was  given  that 
The  command  of  the  Asiatic  squadron  was  foreigners  would  be  protected,  whereupon  a 
held  by  Hear- Admiral  Henry  H.  Bell  until  settlement  was  made  and  the  forces  withdrawn. 
January  11th,  when  he  was  drowned  at  Osaka.  The  Japanese  officer  who  had  command  of  the 
The  command  then  devolved  upon  Commodore  detachment  of  troops^and  ordered  them  to  fire 
J.B.  Goldsborough,  who  retained  it  until  the  ar-  on  the  foreigners  at  Hiogo,  was  subsequently 
rival  of  Rear- Admirals.  C.  Rowan  at  Singapore  executed  in  the  presence  of  a  number  of  the 
on  April  18th.    The  squadron  was  compost  of  officers  of  the  vessels-of-war. 
the  Piscataqua,  28  guns ;  Oneida,  8 ;  Iroquois,        Rear- Admiral  Rowan  reached  Yokohama  on 
6 ;   Ashudot,  10 ;    Monocaoy,  10 ;  Unadilla,  the  24th  of  June,  and  found  the  open  ports  in 
^;  Aroostook,  5;  Maumee,  8;   Idaho,  7;  to-  possession  of  the  Mikado  party.    The  foreign 
gether  with  tJbe  Shenandoah    and  Hartford,  naval  forces,  in  pursuance  of  agreement  in  con- 
which  have  subsequently  returned  to  the  Uni-  ference,  jointly  occupied  Yokohama  for  the 
ted  States.  defence  of  the  foreign  settlement.    No  serious 
Upon  the  opening  of  the  ports  of  Osaka  and  disturbance  took  place  there,  and  Rear-Admiral 
Hiogo,  in  Japan,  it  was  deemed  necessary  that  Rowan  awaited  the  progress  of  events  between 
a  strong  navidforoe  shoi^  be  present.    Not  the  contending  parties.  / 
that  any  serious  trouble  was  apprehended,  but       After  the  death  of  Rear-Admiral  Bell,  Oom- 
oertain  discontented  factions  were  known  to  modore  Goldsborough  transferred  his  flag  to 
exist,  and  Uie  display  of  foreign  power  would,  the  Hartford,  and  len  Nagasaki  on  the  1st  of 
it  was  thought,  prove  a  wholesome  restraint  February  for  Hon^  Kong,  on  his  way  to  Sin- 
on  the  tnrbdent  and  disaffected.    A  few  days  gapore  and  the  Umted  States.    At  Hong  Kong 
^rward,  the  unfortunate  event  of  the  drown-  he  paid  an  official  visit  to  the  Chinese  viceroy 
uig  of  Rear-Admiral  Bell  took  place.     His  at  Canton,  who  rules  over  the  two  extensive 
conununication  with  the  shpre  had  been  inter-  and  populous  sea-coast  provinces,  K\«antung 
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and  Fohkien.  -The  reception  was  cordial  and  teotion  of  foreign  residents  and  the  gosIoid- 

gratifying ;  and,  to  check  in  some  measure  the  house.    On  the  succeeding  day,  affairs  havisr 

frequent   piracies,  the    viceroy  promised  to  quieted,  the  detachment  was  withdrawn.    Ob 

issue  a  proclamation  prohibiting  fishing-junks  tne  19th  of  the  same  month  another  force  was 

fromcarrjing  an  extra  number  of  men,  or  arms,  landed  and  remained  on  shore  until  the  36th, 

or  munitions  of  war.  in  consequence  of  the  di^nrbances  oooasosed 

In  April  the  Shenandoah  was  sent  to  Oorea  by  the  assassination  of  Flores. 

to  make  another  attempt  to  rescue  the  crew  of  Early  in  the  year,  at  the  request  of  Been- 

the  schooner  General  Sherman,  which  had  tary  Seward,  the  Wasp  was  dispatched  to  tbe 

been  destroyed  by  the  Goreans  some  eighteen  capital  of  Paraguay  for  the  purpose  of  bringing 

months  previously,  it  having  been  stated  upon  away  the  American  minister   resideat,   Mr. 

apparently  good  authority  that  some  of  them  Washburn.    When  she  arrived  at  the  seat  <^ 

were  still  alive  and  in  captivity.    From  all  the  war  in  the  Parana  River,  the  passage  of  the  ves- 

information  that  Commander  Febiger  could  sel  through  the  blockading  fleet  was  refbaed  bj 

gather,  he  concluded  that  none  of  the  crew  or  the  Brazilian  authorities,  and  after  waiting  some 

passengers  of  the  schooner  were  living.  months  and  failing  to  convince  them  of  tbe 

The    Aroostook,    Lieutenant  -  Oommander  right  of  a  neutral  man-of-war  to  aacend  tbe 

Beardslee,  conveyed  the  consuls  for  Amoy  and  river  as  far  as  Asuncion  for  the  purpose  stated, 

Foo-Ohoo  to  Formosa  in  April,  to  enable  them  that  vessel  returned  to  Montevideo.    In  August 

to  visit  the  various  ports  on  that  island  coming  the  Brazilian  authoritiea  withdrew  their  objee- 

under  their  charge.    The  savages  inhabiting  tion  and  the  Wasp  again  ascended  the  river, 

the  lower  part  of  this  island  some  time  ago  which  is  of  difficult  navigation,  owing  to  its 

murdered  the  shipwrecked  officers  and  crew  tortuous  course,  and  shifting  sand-bars.     Only 

of  the  American  bark  Rover.    Satisfied  from  the  smaller  class  of  naval  vessels  can  ascend  to 

inquiry  that  no  foreigners  were  in  captivity  on  Asuncion,  on  the  Parana  River,  in  the  interiiv 

the  island,  Lieutenant-Commander  Beardslee  of  South  America,  080  miles  from  Montevideo, 

obtained  assurances  from  the  natives  of  kind  On  the  10th  of  S^tember,  at  Yilleta  fbelow 

treatment  to  and  restoration  of  any  persons  Asuncion),  the  Wasp  took  on  board  Mr.  Wash- 

who  may  hereafter  be  shipwrecked  upon  the  bum  and  fJEonily  and  conveyed  him  to  Bnenos 

island.  Ayres. 

The  North  Atlantic  squadron  was  under  the  The  North  Pacific  squadron  was  under  the 
command  of  Rear-Admural  James  S.  Palmer  command  of  Rear- Admiral  H.  K.  Thatcher  nn- 
until  December  7,  1667,  when  he  died  at  St.  til  August  6th,  when  he  was  relieved  by  Rear- 
Thomas.  He  was  succeeded  by  Rear-Admiral  Admiral  Thomas  T.  Craven.  The  sqnadron 
H.  E.  Hoff,  who  took  command  on  February  consisted  of  the  Pensacola,  20  guns ;  Mohongo, 
22d.  The  squadron  consisted  of  the  Contoo-  10;  Lackawanna,  7;  Saginaw,  6;  Reeaca,  8: 
cook,  18  guns ;  Saco,  10 ;  Penobscot,  9 ;  Tan-  Ossipee,  6 ;  Jamestown,  16 ;  Oyane,  18.  The 
tic,  5;  Gettysburg,  9 ;  Nipsic,  6.  The  squad-  west  coast  of  Mexico,  the  commercial  ports  of 
ron  was  actively  employed  in  giving  assistance  Central  America,  and  the  Sandwich  Islands, 
to  merchantmen  and  protection  to  citizens  of  have  been  frequently  visited  during  the  .year, 
the  United  States  wherever  needed  within  the  The  Importance  of  tbe  whaling  and  coouner- 
limits  of  its  operations.  clal  interests  at  the  Sandwich  Islanda  ia  shown 

The  disturbed  condition  of  Hayti  called  for  by  the  fact  that  at  one  time  in  November,  1867, 

more  than  ordinary  attention  to  American  in-  forty-two  American  flags  were  flying  from  that 

terests  on  that  island.    Instructions  were  from  number  of  whaling  and  merchant  vessels  in 

time  to  time  issued  to  the  admiral  in  command,  the  harbor  of  Honolulu,  while  but  flix  flags  of 

by  the  Government,  to  watch  the  progress  of  all  other  nations  could  be  seen, 

events,  and  be  prepared  at  all  times  to  aflbrd  In  June  last,  Rear-Admiral  Thatcher,  In  the 

necessary   protection   to   citizens.     In   pur-  flag-ship,  visited  the  Northwestern  ooast^  touch- 

saance  of  these  directions,  the  Contoocook,  De  ing  at  Port  Townsend  and  Esquimwolt.    Sev- 

Soto,  Shawmut,  Saco,  Penobscot,  Gettysburg,  eral  vessels  of  the  squadron  have  visited  the 

and  Nipsic  have,  at  different  times,  been  in  newly-acquired  Territory  of  Alaska.    The  Os- 

Haytien  waters,  and  some  of  them  have  re-  sipee  conveyed  the  commissioners  fit>m  San 

mained  there  for  weeks  successively.  Francisco  to  Sitka,  and  was  present  and  partici- 

The  South  Atlantic  squadron  was  under  the  pated  in  the  ceremonies  incident  to  the  transfer 

command  of  Rear-Admiral  Charles  H.  Bell,  of  the  flag.    The  Resaca  and  Jamestown,  d- 

and  consisted  of  the  Gnerriere,  21  guns ;  Paw-  though  sent  there  primarily  for  the  inflaence 

nee,  ll ;  Qninnebaug,  6 ;  Wai^,  8 ;  Kansas,  8.  of  the  cold  climate  ih  disinfectmg  them  of  yel- 

The  continuance  of  hostilities  between  the  al-  low  fever,  afforded  such  protection  to  citizens 

lied  powers  and  Paraguay  rendered  it  neoes-  as  was  desired.    In  April  last  the  Saginaw 

sary  to  keep  some  portion  of  the  force  as  near  was  dispatched  to  Alaska,  where  she  remained 

as  practicable  to  the  scene  pf  military  opera-  several  months,  for  the  purpose  of  mnVing  ex- 

tions.    On  the  7th  of  February,  in  concert  with  plorations  and  surveys,  and  of  detennining  the 

the  commanders  of  other  squadrons  and  at  the  most  suitable  harbors  and  anchorages  on  the 

request  of  Governor  Flores,  of  Montevideo,  flfty  coast,  and  in  the  adjacent  islands.    The  Su wa- 

seamei^and  marines  were  landed  for  the  pro-  nee,  under  orders .  for  the  same  poiat|  was 
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wrecked  on  the  9th  of  July,  by  rnnning  on  a  Oallao,  been  moved  np  to  Arioa,  and  was  there 

iidden  rook  in  Shadwell  Passage,  while  in  with  the  Wateree,  qmetij  riding  at  anchor.  A 

iharge  of  a  coa^t-pilot    The  officers  and  crew  short  time  after  the  shook  of  the  earthquake 

mcceeded   in  landing  on  the  nearest  beach,  was  felt,  the  sea  receded,  leaving  the  Fredonia 

rhe  vessel  soon  br^e  np,  bnt  Bear- Admiral  on  the  bottom,  and  a  moment  alter  the  waters 

rhatcher,  who  was  at  the  time  at  Esqnimanlt,  rolled  in  with  snch  power  as  to  break  her  to 

Qiade  the  best  practicable  terms  for  saving  the  fragments.     Twenty-seven   officers  and  men 

engines  and  other  articles.  were  drowned — ^three  officers,  who  were  on 

The  South  Pacific  sqnadron  was  nnder  the  shore,  and  two  seamen  who  were  rescued,  be- 

command  of  Kear-Admirfd  Dahlgren  until  July  ing  all  that  were  saved. 

14th,  when  he  was  relieved  by  Rear-Admiral       The  Wateree  was  thrown  ashol-e,  and  left 

Thomas  Turner.    The  squadron  consisted  of  the  high  and  dry,  about  500  yards  from  high-water 

Powhatan,  17  pms ;  Tuscarora,  10 ;  Eearsarge,  mark.    She  was  badly  strained,  and  her  posi- 

7;  Dakota,  7;  rTyack,  6.    The  operations  of  the  tion  was  such  that  the  expense  of  any  attempt 

squadron  have  been  confined  to  the  west  coast  to  launch  her  would  have  exceeded  the  value 

of  South  America,  in  consequence  of  the  dis-  of  the  vessel.    Under  these  circumstances,  it 

tarbed  condition  of  political  affairs,  and  the  was  deemed  for  the  best  interests  of  the  Gov- 

dlsasters  from  physical  convulsions.  emment  to  sell  her,  and  the  necessary  direc- 

On  the  night  of  the  10th  of  January,  Gen-  tsons  were  accordmgly  given.    But  a  sin^e 

end  Prado,  ex-President  of  Peru,  and  other  man  was  lost  from  the  vessel— a  seaman  in 

officers,  came   alongside  the  Nyack,  and  re-  charge  of  the  captain's  gig,  on  the  beach,  who 

quested  asylum  from  personal  violence,  which  was  carried  out  to  se^  by  the  waves.  ■ 

he  apprehended  from  the  revolutionary  party.        Rear-Admiral  Turner  was  at  Gallao  m  his 

He  also  requested  transportation  to  ChilL    His  flag-ship,  the  Powhatan,  when  this  calamity 

requests  were  oomplied  with,  and  he  was  safely  occurred,  and  as  a  matter  of  security  steamed 

landed  at  Valparaiso.  out  of  the  harbor  until  the  next  morning.    On 

The  disasters  to  the  naval  vessels  in  conse-  learning  of  the  disastrous  results  of  the  earth- 

qnence  of  physdcal  convulsions  have  been  of  q]aake  at  Arica,  he  proceeded  to  that  point. 

an  unprecedented  character.    They  occurred  The  Powhatan,  ob  application  of  th^  authori- 

during  1867,  in  the  West  Indies,  and  in  1868,  ties  of  Peru,  was  permitted  to  convey  sur- 

on  the  west  ooast  of  South  America.  geons,  nurses,  etc.,  K>r  the  relief  of  the  thou- 

A  violent  earthquake,  which  occurred  in  the  sands  of  sufferers  at  Arica.    The  commanding 

harbor  of  St.  Thomas,  and  in  that  vicinity,  on  officer  of  the  Wateree  also  furnished  such  aid 

the  afternoon  of  November  18,  1867,  caused  as  he  .could  to  the  destitute  inhabitants,  with 

the  stranding  of  the  United  States  steamer  provisions  from  the  ship^s  supply.    The  senior 

^ouoQ^Jiela,  and  two  other  vessels  of  the  officer  at  Valparaiso  promptly  responded  to 

sqi]adr6n  barely  escaped  serious  iigury.    The  an   application  of  the  Chiliim  Government, 

I)e  Soto,  in   the  harbor  of  St.  Thomas,  was  by  placing  the  Tuscarora  at  the  service  of 

swept  from  her  moorings  by  the  force  of  the  the   authorities    to    convey    provisions    and 

waves,  both  ohains  snapping,  and  was  thrown  other  necessaries  to  the  sufferers  along  the 

violently  upon  the  ir<Hi  piles  of  a  new  wharf^  ooast.      .      ^ 

but  fortunately  the  next  wave  carried  her  again       In  estimating  the  condition  in  which  the 

ipto  deep  water,  and  she  sustained  but  littie  in-  navy  of  the  IMted  States  should  be  main- 

juy.    The  Susquehanna,  in  the  same  harbor,  tained,  it  is  asserted  that,  in  the  event  of  a 

BQoceeded  in  getting  away  from  her  dangerous  war  with  any  maritime  power,  the  batties 

position  without  dtunage.  would  be  fought  on  the  sea  and  not  on  the 

The  Monongahela,  which  at  the  time  was  land — ^by  fleets  and  not  by  armies.    No  nation 

anchored  offErederiokstadt,  island  of  St.  Croix:  of  Europe  could  transoort  any  considerable 

wascarriedby  a  wave  over  the  warehouses  and  military  force  across  the  ocean,  and  if  the 

into  one  of  the  streets  of  the  town.    She  came  attempt  were  made  it  would  be  speedily  ar- 

hack  with  the  returning  'sea  and  was  left  on  a  rested.     Notwithstanding  the  experience  of 

coral  reef  at  the  water's  edge.    Fortunately,  the  past,  the  circumstances  of  the  navy  have 

hut  five  of  the  crew  were  lost,  and  no  very  not  been  brought  up  to  this  standard.    None 

serious  iigury  was  sustained  by  the  ship.    As  of  the  navy  yards  possess  the  area  and  ap- 

itwas  deemed  practicable  to  relaunch  her,  the  plianoes,  nor  have  they  the  necessary  estab- 

officers  and  crew  remained  by  the  vessel.    The  lishments  and  machinery  for  manufacturing 

^  attempt  failed,  but  on  the  10th  of  May  a  engines  and  armature,  nor  the  materials  that 

sQ^oessful  effort  was  made.     She  waa  safely  should  be  collected  in  antidpation  of  the  na- 

laimehed,  and  left  St  Croix  on  the  ISth  of  tional  wants.    In  no  one  of  the  navy  yards 

^^%  arriving  at  New  York  the  29th.  is  there  more  than  a  single  dry-dock,   and 

On  the  18th  of  August,  1868,  a  violent  earth-  there  are  but  six  in  all— three  built  of  stone, 

qoake   visited  the  western  coast   of    South  and  three  floating  docks.    The  dock-yards  of 

^erica,  by  which  two  of  the  vessels  of  the  France  and  Great  Britain,  at  Oherbo\irg  and 

oputh  Pacific  squadron  were  lost  to  the  ser-  Portsmouth,  each  contains  a  greater  number 

^ce.   The  storeship  Fredonia  had,  in  conse-  of  dry-docks  than  all  the  Federal  yards  com- 

quenoe  of  the  prevalence  of  yeUow  fever  at  bined. 
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Oonijress,  by  reducing  the  day's  labor  of  ''^^JSTf&L  y^SS^iS  *•  ""^  ^^twiifli-u 

those  who  work  for  the  Gk)vemment  to  eight  B;?£2lrtoMtoii^DS?.ta^ 
hours  instead  of  ten,  imposed  on  the  depart-       cmmad  to  tlie  flarploa  tend  oC  the  TnHaiy 

ment,  as  a  necessity,  the  employment  of  a      « the  aotti  September,  law -  ^^^ 

larger  number  of  hands  to  execute  the  same      LeftTinir  sabjeet  to  dnft $t^4BiMi 

amount  of  work ;  and  if  it  had  been  intended  T^*"  "iaw**^  *"  *** TreMmy  on  tte  aotti  ^^^ 

that  the  per  diem  compensation  for  a  working        '"'*'       * 

day  of  ten  hours  in  outside  establishments  Showing  an  expenditiira  duing  the  flacd 

Bhonld,  nnder  the  stotute,  fix  the  rate  of  wages  rS^'k^^'  fcV  aH  Hiii  V^'iM^'ai'^  **** 
m  navy  yards,  twenty  per  cent,  wonld  have      m  foDow*: 

been  added  to  the  cost  of  labor.  J^J^iS^SJKSiw.iw:::::::::::::  *^ 

The  estimates  for  labor  for  the  carrent  year  •a«'"i""'"™«"«=' •■""."«'•  • ^^ 

were  based  on  the  standard  which  had  dways  ^Totu..... "■■■• -vv;—  •■.'"'•'J 

preTiooslybeenrecognized  and  observed;  but  ^.JStafSii''!??!?^..?..^..!^..!!    uam 

Oongress,  while  diminishing  the  appropriations  

below  the  estimates,  aUo  lessened  the  amount  ^^S^jS^S^S^.  "^ .t!!?^^..*!?..!^  HiflUS 

of  labor  to  be  daily  rendered  by  each  incUvid-  The  estSItee  ibr  the'flead'jw'eakdfa^g'j^ra 
ual  workman.    TVTiile,  therefore,  the  depart-      ao,i870,«reMtonow»:  *,-d^ 

ment  was  famished  with  less  means,  it  was  S^'^^rwShirdSSf!^"^^      ^^ 

compelled  to  employ  one-fifth  more  laborers       expenses  in  na^^rds 1^&S» 

than  in  preceding  years  for  the  same  amount  ^luL** iSc****         *"^!!*  "*^  r"*"'.^     «» 

of  work.  OidDanM,TCpairormiig«£kM^^^  4smi 

The  Nayal  Academy,  during  the  year,  was  g*!,  hemp,  and  equipments...... i^fjJJ 

under  the  charge  of  kdmirS  Porter.    The  gS^SSdX"*^*^!"..'^?'^^: .::::::::      ^ 

number  of  graduates  at  the  close  of  the  acad-  Naval Obeemtonf  and Naatioa  Atauuiac....       «{J| 

emic  year  was  seyenty-nine;  the  number  of  g2£i'£S*5SS^2ic'r!^: ;:::::::::    mS 

admissions  forty-nme;  the  total  number  of  ProTlalone  and  clothing i,RU» 

midshipmen  at  the  academy  at  the  close  of  g^taof  natal hoa^toia  and hiboimtories,.     ^  «J| 

the  year  was   two  hundred  and  eighty-six,  s^pSSofS^^ipl* '.'..■.'./.*. ".'.*. ".'.'. '.'.'.'.!'.    iln^^ 
Several  midshipmen  have  been  appointed  from  'tamataE 

States  recently  admitted  to  representation  in      '^^^^ *^^ 

Congress,  but  subsequent  to  spch  admission.  NEBBASEA.    Oovering  an  area  of  mon 

The  importance  of  the  States  on  the  Pacific  than  seventy  thousand  English  square  miles, 

coast,  the  increasing  intimacy  of  their  citizens  this  young  State  is  yet  very  thinly  settl^i 

with  the  islands  of  that  ocean,  the  growing  The  number  of  inhabitants  scarcely  smoonte 

trade  with  Ohina  and  Japan,' and  the  varied  to  fifty  thousand.    She   possesses,  hoverer, 

interests  of  commercial  interprise  which  are  not  a  few  cities  and  towns — ^as  Omaha,  >V 

opening  from  the  Indian  Ocean  to  the  islands  braska  Oity,  Lincoln,  and  others.    The  moA 

of  the  North,  require  that  a  more  complete  and  profitable  occupations  of  the  pe<9le  seem  to  be 

systematic  survey  should  be  made  of  the  North  agriculture  and  the  raising  of  cattle. 
Pacific  Ocean.    The  Brooks  or  Midwi^y  Islands       Lincoln  sprang  up,  as  it  were,  out  of  tba 

were  discovered  a  few  years  ago  and  recently  prairie,    in    midsummer,   1867,    and   before 

surveyed  by  order  of  the  Navy  Department,  eighteen  months  had  elapsed  was  grown  to 

The  charts  of  the  survey  represent  two  islands  such  an  extent  in  buildings  and  resid^ta  thst, 

enclosed  in  a  lagoon,  forming  a  perfectly  secure  on  this  account  as  well  as  the  prdspectivebene* 

harbor,  accessible  to  vessels  drawing  less  than  fits  resulting  from  its  local  position  to  the  vbole 

twenty  feet,  and  affording  an  abundant  supply  community,  the  people  by  a  muority  of  ror^ 

of  pure,  fresh  water.    These  islands,  which  declared  it  to  be  the  capital  of  Nebraska.  In 

are  uninhabited  and  unoccupied,  are  situated  accordance  with  this  decision  the  seat  of  go^* 

about  midway  between  Oalifomia  and  East-  emment,  which,  during  her  territorial  oondi- 

em  Asia,  on  the  track  of  the  mail  steam-  tion  and  the  first  two  years  of  her  existence 

ships,  and  furnish  the  only  known  reftige  for  as  a  State,  had  always  been  in  Omaha,  was  vy 

vessels  passing  directly  between  the  two  con-  the  end  of  1868  removed  from  tiie  last-namea 

tinents.  place  and  permanently  located  in  ^^^^\^ 

It  is  represented  by  the  naval  officers  who  suitable  building  destined  for  that  puipoee  bw 

made  the  survey,  and  also  by  Rear- Admiral  been  in  course  of  erection  for  some  tinM,  tfd 

Thatcher,  that  the  bar  at  the  entrance  of  the  a  portion  finidied,  to  accommodate  the  Execa- 

harbor  might  be  deepened  at  a  very  small  ex-  tive,  and  both  Houses  of  the  Jjs^^^^^.  ^^ 

Dense,  and  a  port  vastly  superior  to  Ilonolulu  opening  and  holding  their  respective  sessioos 

De  thus  opened  to  mariners,  where  a  depot  at  the  beginning  of  1869.  .      , 

might  be  established  for  the  supply  of  provi-       From  the  numerous  railway  lines  P^?T: 

sions,  water,  and  fuel  to  the  ocean  steam  lines,  and  even  partly  executed^  in  other  states 

and  a  refuge  afforded  to  merchant-ships  navi-  around  Nebraska,  but  chiefly  from  the  wor^ 

gating  that  ocean.  in  course  of  construction  for  the  ^""^"rT^ 

The  resources  and  expenses  of  the  navy  have  Railroad,  which  runs  along  on  the  north  wjj^ 

been  as  follows :  of  the  Platte,  and  so  traverses  the  SUte  in  to 
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middle,  through  her  whole  length  from  east  constitution   since   Nebraska  was   organized 

to  west,  her  speedy  growth  would  appear  as  under  a  State  govern ment,  and  admitted  as 

the  neoessary  effect  of  this  cause,  even  though  such  into  the  Federal  Union.     In  financial 

she  possessed  no   internal  resources  of  her  matters,  she  is  represented  by  the  Oovemor 

own.    On  the  contrair,  they  are  many  and  in  a  previous  message  to  be  almost  clear  of 

great    An  unmistakable  proof  of  such  being  debt. 

the  fact  is  the  progressive  increase  in  the  The  lands  given  by  the  General  Government 
amoont  of  taxable  property  within  her  limits,  to  Nebraska  for  internal  improvement,  school 
which,  during  the  last  three  years,  has  been  buildings,  and  other  purposes  of  public  inter- 
steadily  increasing.  The  assessment  for  1867  est,  Governor  Butler  states  to  be  more  than 
was  four  millions  above  that  for  1866;  and  the  three  and  one-fourth  millions  of  acres,  which 
aasesament  for  1868  is  nearly  double  the  whole  Conp;r6ss,  by  an  express  provision  in  the  grant, 
amount  assessed  for  1867.  The  ofllcial  state-  forbids  to  be  sold  under  |1.25  per  acre,  while  a 
ment  for  1868,  made  by  the  State  Auditor  and  law  of  the  State  has  fixed  its  minimum  price 
pablished  in  1860,  exhibits  the  total  assess-  at  (5.00.  The  selection  and  entry  of  these 
ments  for  the  last  three  years.  It  indicates  lands  in  the  name  of  Nebraska  having  now 
also  the  names  of  some  among  the  counties  to  been  completed,  the  Governor  says  that  "  the 
which  the  largest  sums  of  county  assessments  land  interests  of  the  State  have  thence  as- 
belong,  or  which  possess  the  largest  quantity  sumed  grand  proportions."  As  ^'not  less  than 
of  certain  kinds  of  property  in  comparison  250,000  acres  of  these  lands,  in  addition  to  a 
with  other  counties,  as  fbllows :  large  quantity  of  the  school  lands,  will  be 
ABSMsment  for  1808  (Gftge  and  Kearney  brought  into   market  within   the  next  two 

T«?22S^;***^J2l' •Sl'ffi'JS  S  years,"  he  intimates  the  necessity  of  creating 

T^T^^lr^ : ^iolSSriJ  a  distinct  office  for  this  branch  of  the  execu- 

Otoe          "           "        ^m,900  tive  department,  "for  the  successful  manage- 

^          ;;           "        i'2i*ffi  °*®^*  ^^  *^®  interests  of  the  State  in  the  di»- 

k^rdeon  ''           "       !.'!.'.'!!!.'!  I .'.'.' .'        i^lovT  position  of  them,  and  in  the  handling  and  in- 

ABMssment  of  16  counties  north  of  Platte,      $18,868il80  vestment  of  the  ftmds  derived." 

**         14      *♦     apath      ♦♦  The  accounts  of  moneys  due  by  the  Federal 

(Qage  and  Kearney  not  in) Vj^lis^l  Government  to  the  State  for  military  services 

TotaL $81,981,601  have  been  settled,  except  a  remainder  of  about 

Asieagment  of  U.  P.  B.  R.  (excepting  laud),     $8,015,660  (16,000,  for  which  the  Governor  asks  that  an 

ABKsnnent  of  1880. $18,668,095  agent  Bhould  bo  sent  to  Washington  to  prose- 

"          IIS'.!!!!*/.'!!*.'/.*.'.'.'.!'.*.'.*.*.!      n^wi'm  e^te  the  claim  and  collect  the  amount.    The 

Otoe  CoontT,  amount  'of  en'tend  'ianda,'  S86,70J  acres,  same  agent,  he  adds,  should  be  empowered 

^2?*"* "         "             "         "      S'm    "  ^  receive  the  sum  of  $12,000  due  by  virtue 

CatB         **         "             *'         "      8i6|oi5    ^*  o^  ^^e  act  of  Congress  giving  the  State  five 

^^     *1        "      ^      *.*^       "      m^4iB»    "  per  cent,  on  the  receipts  from  the  sale  of  pub- 

RJ2aTdaonCk«gnty,nnmberofho«e.............   9,MS  fio  lands  within  her  boundaries.   TheGovernor 

Otoe              '*           '*            ''    !'.!!'.!!!!!!!   9,485  states  that  he  himself  had  recently  settled  the 

5^jj,        "           "            "    J»gJ  account  of  this  percentage  at  Washington,  and 

oiM              "           "          cattle!  !!!!!!!*!!!  71066  *!***  the  forementioned  sum  "  is  now  lying  in 

ggj^          "           "            \l    J»404  thenationalTreasury,  because  no  one  has  been 

WaS^rton     "           "           "    !!!!!!!!!!!!  iw  authorized  to  receive  it  for  the  State." 

^oogias          II           II            II    !!!!!!!!!!!!  9,790  Besides  the  great  sources  of  wealth  which 

^^**           It           "            !!    |»g^  Nebraska  possesses  to  an  eminent  degree  in  the 

Hau               *•           "            '•    !!!!!!!!!!!!   9,819  quality  ana  quantity  of  her  soil  adopted  both  for 

mSLidfton      "           "         ™***** ^  cultivation  and  pasture,  vast  beds  of  coal  have 

^^  idaon      ^^           ^^            ^^    !!!!!!!!!!*!     us  lately  been  discovered  and  ascertained  to  exist 

Ltacoia          II           II            II    !!!!!!!!!!/     109  near  the   surface    in    Pawnee  County,    and 

BSudBon      "           *"          abeep 4,960  generally  in  the  southern  and  middle  portions 

Cms              »*           *♦            »*    !!!!!!!!!!!!  «,704  of  the  State.    Beneficial  as  such  a  discovery 

5jJ^             IJ           "            u    fS  would  be  anywhere  to  people  of  all  con- 

Kemaha          '^           *'            ''    !!!!!!!!!!!!   ilfiOB  ditions,  producers,  manufacturers,  merchants, 

Igjdera         ||           .||            "    ! . . ! 1,944  or  only  consumers,  it  is  peculiarly  so  to  Ne- 

§2****^      *"           »"         '^*! !!!"*!!!!!  4*wo  h^**^**  where  wood  is  scarce,  and  in  whose 

Nemaha          '*           *'            *'    !!!!!!!!!!!!  4,^694  weekly  lists  of  prices,  published  in  the  papers 

JJ^           *;           \\            ;;    Jijg  of  June,  1868,  and  January,  1869,  coal  is  quoted 

Washington     '*           "            '*    !!!!!!!!!!.'.*  i!i66  atl4,16, 20, 26,  and  80  dollars  per  ton,  according 

^w*              *•           "            **    1,110  to  quality,  and  the  shorter  or  greater  distance  of 

The  conditioii,  resources,  and  wants  of  Ne-  the  places  from  which  it  is  imported  thither; 

braska  are  pretty  fully  exhibited  in  Governor  whereas  it  has  been  ascertained  that  their  own 

Bntler's  message  delivered  to  the  Legislature  coal  at  the  mine  can  be  bought  at  $5,  which 

At  the  opening  of  its  session,  in  Lincoln,  on  cannot  fail  to  be  greatly  reduced,  as   easy 

January  7,  1869.    This  was  the  first  regular  means  of  transportation  are  opened, 

meeting  of  the  General  Assembly  under  the  There  is  also,  within  sight  of  the  capital,  "a 
Vol.  Tin.— 04     a 
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rich  and  apparently  inezhaiistible  supply  of  a  utmost  attention  to  the  sabjectf  and  dispose 

pure  and  easilj-manofactored  salt."     As  the  of  it  by  determining  npon  and  enooaraging  **i 

lands,  contigaous  to  the  springs,  have  been  as*  system  of  railroads  which  will  bring  the  grett- 

signed  by  the  State  ^*  to  aid  in  the  develop-  est  prosperity  to  the  State. '^ 
ment  of  the  foil  capacity  of  the  springs,  and       The  principal  want  of  Nebraska,  howerv, 

to  famish  a  safficient  area  for  the  convenience  is  immigration.    On  ibis  aocoont,  Govenur 

of  salt  manufacture,"  the  Governor  recom-  Butler  complains  that,  while  ^ other  8tiks 

mends,  as  an  economical  measure,  ^Hhat  so  have   their  chartered  immigratioii  aoeietK*. 

much  of  said  lands  be  sold  or  given  as  may  and   their   salaried  agents    abroad  fomisbed 

be  required  for  that  object,  and  that  a  tax  of  with  ample  means,  whose  business  it  is  to 

two  cents  on  every  bushel  of  salt  made  shall  make  known   their   respective  advantum" 

be  exacted  and  received  by  the  State.''    He  and  invite  immigrants,  by  offering  tbem  eVar 

adds  that  responsible  persons  *^  are  ready  to  facility  and  inducement  to  settle  within  tkm, 

invest,  in  tiiese  springs,  any  required  sums,  if  "  Nebraska,    with    millions    of  undereloped 

the  opportunity  is    presented  to  them,"    as  wealth  in  her  soil  and  minerals,  and  irith  a 

competent  men  have  examined  the  springs  and  dimate  and  commercial  facilities  imsarptsed 

declared  that  ^'  brine  can  be  obtained  in  quan-  by  any  new  inland  State,  has  done  almott 

titles  equivfdent  to  upward  of  one  thousand  nothing."    He  recommends  ^that  immediite 

bushels  of  salt  per  day."  and  efficient  measures  be  taken  to  ayail  oar- 

In  regard  to   internal   improvements,  the  selves  of  this  most  effectual  and  desirable 

Governor  urges  upon  the  Legislature  the  ex-  means  for  the  early  development  of  oar  ma- 

ecution  of  several  works  of  public  utility,  but  terial  resources." 

chiefly  the  building  of  four  bridges  at  as  many  The  speedy  enrolment  and  organization  of 
favorable  points  across  the  Platte,  namely,  the  militia  for  immediate  and  active  »ernoe 
near  its  mouth,  at  Ashland,  Oolumbus,  and  might  be  regarded  as  another  want  It  is  rep* 
Grand  Island,  assigning  for  their  construction  resented  by  the  Governor  as  being  of  absolute 
the  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  State  lands,  necessity,  especially  to  secure  the  frootier 
The  quicksands,  wide,  shallow,  and  change-  settlements  from  Indiim  depredation  and  mis- 
able  bottom  of  said  river,  are  a  great  bar-  sacre,  as  the  southeastern  borders  of  the 
rier  to  the  communication  between  the  citi-  State  have  been  repeatedly  visited,  aod  with 
zens  inhabiting  the  northern  and  southern  no  niilitary  force  near  to  help  the  ii\jnred.  H« 
sections  of  the  State  which  the  Platte  divides,  states  that  the  survivors  among  these  hftTing 
These  bridges  would  be  the  means  of  faUj  come  to  the  capital  and  appealed  to  liim  in 
realizing  the  benefits  which  should  accrue  to  their  extremity,  he  could  only  furnish  them 
the  State  from  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  run-  with  arms  and  ammunition,  and  advise  tbem 
ning  on  the  north  bank  of  the  river,  and  to  organize  and  **  help  themselves  as  best  tbey 
which,  otherwise,  would  be  nearly  exclusively  could;"  and  that,  in  the  fall  of  1867,  a  com- 
conflned  to  her  northern  section,  and  thus  half  pany  of  those  who  had  been  plandered  ci 
lost.  But  the  most  signal  benefit  resulting  to  their  stock  and  all  goods,  and  compelled  to 
the  State  from  the  construction  of  those  abandon  their  homes,' was  by  his  order ''m1l^ 
bridges  is,  that  the  easy  passage  afforded  by  tered  into  the  service  of  the  State,  an4  ^o^ 
them  across  the  river  would  bring  the  inhab-  two  months,  patrolling  the  country  and  gnard- 
itants  of  her  northern  and  southern  sections  ing  the  settlements  against  attack."  He  asb 
into  frequent  and  more  close  contact  with  one  that  an  appropriation  should  he  made  ''to 
another,  and  thus  be  the  direct  means  of  grad-  compensate  them  for  their  time  and  expense 
uaUy  lessening  and  in  a  short  time  dispelling  during  that  period."  He  eamestiy  reooQ- 
altogether  that  sort  of  estrangement  and  re-  mends,  at  the  same  time,  that  immediate  pith 
ciprocal  bad  feeling  which  now,  on  account  of  vision  should  be  made  for  the  organization  oi 
that  geographical  separation,  exist  between  the  regular  State  militia,  the  experience  of  the 
them.  past  having  abundantly  taught  that,  howerff 

As  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  has  refused  friendly  disposed  and  Willing  to  render  promp^ 

the  stipulated  payments  to  the  Union  Pacifio  assistance  the  Federal  commander  and  troops^ 

Bflilroad  Company  on  the  ground  that  the  cul-  of  the  Platte  Department  might  be,  "it  i3  not 

verts  built  for  the  road  are  not  solid.  Governor  the  part  of  prudence  to  rely  on  the  General 

Butler  suggests  to  the  Legislature  "to  memor-  Government  alone  to  protect  the  ^^^^ 

ialize  Congress  and  the  Secretary  upon  the  sub-  man  "  from  Indian  attacks,  these  being  saa<ieQ 

ject,"  stating  as  a  well-known  fact  "that  the  and  of  brief  duration,  as  they  are  destnctow. 
ciUverts  were  built  of  the  best  materials  then       In  this  connection  we  may  notice  here  (Mi 

at  hand,  that  they ha^e  not  failed,  and  are  now  "the  Nebraska  Lejo^slature  has  passed  &  Joi& 

being  replaced  as  fast  as  possible  with  stone  resolution,  memorializing  Congress  to  remov 

structures."  the  Pawnees  from  their  present  reMrvrtion 

To  shorten  distances   and   facilitate    com-  near  Columbus.    It  has  also  agreed  npon  a » 

munications  between  remote   points   in   the  providing  a  general  herd  law.'^  ^  . 

interior  of  the  State,    by  connecting   them        Upon  this  occasion,  and  idniing  at  ^|^[ 

through  railway  lines  of  her  own,  the  Govern-  ough  organization  of  the  Eieontive  ^J'T^' 

or  urges  upon  the  Legislature  to  give  their  ment.  Governor  J^utler  represents  th» 
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care  and  preservation  of  the  military  records,  efficiency  of  this  branch  of  the  State  ednca- 

the  correspondence   on  military  affairs,  the  tional  system.^' 

care  of  the  ordinance,  arms,  and  ammmdtlon.  After  stating  that  "  the  gronnds  on  which 
belonging  to  the  State,  make  it  necessary  that  the  old  State-honse  stands  were  given  by  the 
the  office  of  A^ntant-General  be  created  and  citizens  of  Omaha  to  be  nsed  by  the  Territory 
provided  with  a  suitable  salary.^'  for  the  erection  thereon  of  the  capitol,"  now 
He  seems  also  to  hint  at  the  utility  of  crea-  that  the  seat  of  government  has  been  trans- 
ting  the  office  of  Attorney-General,  when  he  ferred  to  Lincoln,  the  Governor  says :  '*  I  rec- 
Bays  that  he  has  employed  counsel  in  behalf  of  ommend  that  they  be  granted  to  the  city  of 
the  State,  whose  bill  for  fees  will  be  laid  Omaha,  to  be  used  for  a  high-school,  on  the 
before  the  Legislature,  and  asks  them  to  set  condition  that,  when  they  shall  no  longer  be 
apart  for  the  fhture  a  sufficient  sum  as  "impor-  used  for  that  purpose,  they  shall  revert  to  the 
tant  questions,  which  can  be  settled  only  by  State." 

litigation,  and  in  which  the  State  has  impor-  He  requests  the  Assemby  to  take  effective 

tant  interests,  have  been  suffered  to  lie,  be-  measures  to  secure  school  reports  with  Ml 

cause  there  was  no  appropriation  to  defray  the  and  accurate  statistics,  giving  a  definite  idea 

expenses  attending  their  a^jndication."  of  the  condition  of  the  schools,  as  well  as  of 

Oonceming   the   education   of  youth  and  the  efficiency  of  the  system;  such  information 

public  instruction  in  general,  though  there  being  indispensable  both  to  legislate  upon  and 

are  schools  and  school-houses  in  Nebraska,  she  superintend  the  schools  in  an  ^dent  manner, 

seems  not  to  have  ^ven  the  subject  that  at-  He   finally   recommends   the   creation   of 

tention  and  care  which  it  deserves.    Accord-  local    and   general    superintendents    of   the 

ing  to  the  Govemor^s  statement,  the  differ-  schools  as  independent  offices.    He  represents 

ent  portions  of  the  State  **  complain  of  the  them  to  be  a  want  long  and  generally  felt,  and 

inefficiency  and  ii^ustice  of  our  school  laws."  suggests  that  to  the  General  Superintendent's 

And  while  he  does  not  sanction,  but  rather  office  an  ample  salary  should  be  attached,  "  suf- 

condemns,  such  complaints  as  untrue  in  most  ficient  to  secure  the  constant  services  of  our 

cases,  yet  he  calls  on  the  Legislature,  say-  best  men." 

ing:  ^' These  complaints  are  so  numerous  that  The  Gk)vernor  asks  an  approj^riation  for  the 
the  feeling  prevails  that  we  have  no  estab-  State  Library,  chiefly  to  enlarge  its  law  branch, 
Ibhed  public  school  system,  nor  even  settied  by  purchasing  the  best  recent  works  on  de- 
policy  of  public  instruction.  It  is  therefore  mentary  law,  and  above  all  to  complete  the 
devolved  upon  you  to  give  to  the  State  a  sets  of  its  Law  Reports,  as  some  volumes  which 
school  system  that  shall  be  in  its  operation  belong  to  them  respectively  were  accidentally 
equitable  and  efficient,  complete  in  aU  its  parts,  lost  in  the  transportation, 
sod  as  a  whole  harmonious."  He  strongly  urges  an  effectual  provision  for 
He  also  requests  them'  to  consider  and  decide  securing  the  publication  of  the  Law  Beports  of 
upon  the  expediency  of  establishing  a  school-  NebrasSa;  representing  that  such  publication 
bpDding  fbna,  to  be  distributed  among  the  is  both  honorable  to  the  State  by  enabling  her 
digtricts  which  have  occasion  for  a  school-  to  send  her  own  reports  to  other  States  who 
bonse,and  apportionhig  it  in  equal  sums,  ^'not  furnish  her  with  theirs,  and  advantageous  to 
to  exceed  two-thirds  or  three-fourtibis  of  the  the  administration  of  Justice  within  her  limits, 
minimum  cost  of  buildings  of  lowest  grade,  to  especially  in  the  inferior  courts.  These  are 
be  fixed  by  him."  frequently  in  doubt,  and  hesitate  to  pronounce 
Crovemor  Butier  anticipates  that  a  general  on  cases  before  them,  ^*  from  the  difficulty  of 
^d,  besides  securing  ^*in  every  district  a  ascertaining  what  are  the  decisions  made  in 
school-house  creditable  to  the  State,"  would  superior  courts." 

•lao  remove  the  injustice  done  to  the  inhab-  In  regard  to  works  of  charity  toward  the 

itants  of  precincts  lately  formed  out  of  por-  unfortunate  among  her  people,  Nebraska  has 

tions  of  larger  ones,  as  they,  after  having  made  provision  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  the 

borne  their  share  of  the  burden  for  erecting  blind,  and  the  insane,  by  causing  the  latter  to 

the  school-houses  in  the  old  precincts  under  be  taken  care  of,  and  the  former  educated  in 

^0  system  of  precinct  taxation,  would  be  well-known  institutions  abroad,  at  her  charge. 

compelled  to  buud  the  schools  of  their  new  The  insane  are  sent  to  the  Iowa  Hospital 

preeincts  untdded.  at  Mount  Pleasant  for  their  treatment,  eleven 

As  to  the  State  Normal  School  at  Peru,  for  new  subjects  having  been  sent  thither  within 

the  completion  of  whose  buildhig  the  last  Gen-  the  last  two  years,  in  addition  to  those  who 

eral  Assembly  appropriated  at  the  May  session  then  were   there.     The   average  yearly  ex- 

thrce  thousand  dollars,  the  Governor  states  pense  at  the  hospital  is  (280,  the  aggregate 

^at  the  sum  has  been  expended  for  that  pur-  amounting  at  present  to  $5,850.    To  this  must 

pose,  and  that  "  the  institution  is  now  in  sue-  be  added  the  expense  of  conveyance,  reckoned 

c^aaftil  operation."    Referring  to  the  sugges-  at  about  one  hundred  dollars  for  each  subject. 

tions  made  by  the  Board  of  Education  in  their  On  these  grounds  the  Governor  intimates  "  that 

^port  to  the  State  Auditor,  he  urges  on  the  tiie  time  has  nearly  arrived  when  economical 

^^gJalature  the  necessity  of  making  "full  pro-  considerations  alone  will  require  that  these  un- 

^ion  for  the   successful  management    and  fortunate  people  shall  And  an  asylum  under  the 
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oontrol  and  within  the  horders  of  their  own  our  honor  and  regard^  and  tnut  they  vill  ud  in  po 

State.    I  recommend  this  subject  to  yonr  con-  [^*^J1°*  wflkd^thS-'utM  to  ^ 

^deration,  raggesting  that  prorision  be  made  ^ji^J^^^^^x  thi  Eepublici^^  was  oTguiuM 

for  the  erection,  witbm  the  next  two  years,  of  a  for  the  preservation  of  tne  life  ofoiir  nation,  indfor 

Hospital  for  the  Insane."  the  purpose  of  establishing  equality  to  all  before  tin 

He  urges  upon  the  General  Assembly  the  1*^ »  »»d  that  while,  as  a  paity,  we  favor  all  moT». 

erection  of  a  State  Penitentiary,  as  a  public  ™'^*"  ^^""^^  *?  P^i?-^  ^''i**^''  ""T^^;  V^  '* 

.r_   Vr^      ^  i.  xi,     ■»   «*ji  •"  *».  r,  "^  **»  fi3^ opposed  to  all  prohibitoiy  laws  and  statuUis  i> 

necessity ;  stating  that  toe  escapes  of  cnmmals  terfemig  with  the  national  odstoms  of  any  poitiDn  af 

from  the  places  of  their  detention  haye  been  so  our  oitizens,  as  subversive  of  sound  morality  and  m 

frequent  till  within  a  short  time  that  ^'sentence  unnecessary  abridgments  of  the  liberties  of  the  pe> 

of  imprisonment  was  little  more  than  a  farce ; "  ^^^.  Roaranteed  the  people  by  all  repubUcan  coisi- 

and  that  at  present  they  "  are  confined  in  over-  "*"®'^» 

crowded  county  jails,  frequently  in  cells  under  The  Democratic  State  Convention  also  ra 

ground,  badly  ventilated,  damp,  and  unwhole-  ^^^  ^  Omaha,  on  the  6th  of  August,  1868, 

some."    He  recommends  "  that  the  Legislature  *"^d  nominated  their  candidates  for  State  offl- 

take  such  action  as  may  be  necessary  to  effect  ^5®"  ^^  *^®  presidential  electors. 

the  early  building  of  the  penitentiary,  and  ^^The  quahficatiomi  required  of  a  voter  ia 

that  the  State  convicts  be  employed  in  the  con-  ^ehraska  are  as  follows : 

Stniotion.^*  Eveiy  male  citizen  of  the  United  States,  and  h 

Pursuant  to  a  caU  previously  published  by  '^^J^/^^t^  ^^If?**"?  ?£  ^*®'''^'?'*!?.i!SSJS 

OieBepubHcanSteteWalfc^^^^  P^,'^d^S2u^vfSrl.ttJff  i^Iidrr^^ 

JiepuDlican  state  Uonvention  met  at  I^ebraska  state  for  six  months,  of  the  county  twenty  dap,  lad 

Oity,  on  April  29,  1868,  when  they  nominated  of  the  precinct  ten  days  next  preoeding  the  eledloti, 

their  canmdates  for  Governor,  Secretary  of  »  »  voter  at  aU  eUeUont  in  thU^tOe,  cxoeptiM  v 

State,  Auditor,  Treasurer,  and  three  presiden-  gJ^^^ST*'*'''          ^  *^''^'"'  fifty-three  of  the  d«y 

tial  electors,  and  before  adjourning  adopted,  ^11  mije  persons,  who  can  show  the  registrar  th*; 

as  their  platform,  the  foUowmg  resolutions :  the  above  facts  will  exist  the  day  preceding  the  eiic- 

Beiohed,  That  we  point,  with  pride  and  satisfko-  ^<>f  ♦  are  entitled  to  registration.  ^ 

don,  to  the  history  and  re<)ord  of  the  irreat  national  „  Any  foreign-bom   male    coming  to  the  United 

Bepublioan  party  of  the  United  8tates-and  ask  for  S***®*  J'®^?':®  twenty-one  years  of  a^re,  and  ▼hoae  ft^ 

it  the  oonfld^noi  and  unfaltering  support  of  our  fel-  ^^^  ^«»  }^  t^^h"^"^  ""^  intentoon  to  be^« » 

low-citizens :  oitiaen  before  his  children  are  twenty-one  yean  o.o, 

1.  Because  it  has  saved  the  Kepublio  from  over-  ia  thereby  made  a  voter, 

throw  by  putting  down  the  most  wanton  and  wicked  ^^7.  foreign-bom  male  who  has  jer^d  »°  ]f^ 

rebeUiod,  Srgedln  the  interest  of  sUveiy  and  oppres-  ^^^^  ?*»tos  aimy,  and  can  show  an  honorable  dis- 

sion,  ever  known  to  the  history  of  the  world.  charge,  is  a  voter. 

a.  Because  it  has  stood,  Uke  a  "  waU  of  flre,»»  be-  NETHERLANDS,  Thb,  a  kingdom  in  Eq- 

tween the  oppressedand  their  relentless  and  unre-  ,^^^      Tr\^„  iir;n:««  ttt    v*v-«  rAKmnTv  19 

pentant  oppressors,  as  it  still  demands  that,  in  the  r^P^'    Kmg,  William  III.,  bora  Febrnary  i., 

reoonstruodonoftherebelStates.loyalmen  only  shall  1817;  succeeded  his  father,  March  IT,  l«^- 

oontroL  Area,  18,890  English  square  miles ;  popnlanon 

8.  Because  it  has  given  to  the  countrv  a  homestead  (according    to    the  calculation  of  the  Royal 

^^UA^'^ifr^^^t^  ^T®*i°*l    *    °'^°'  ""^  Statistical  Bureau),  in  1866,  8,553,685;  at  the 

providing  "land  for  the  landless  without  money  and  i         TVoa^©  VaA  7i  a       k     ' « J-i  /»i»nsiw  is 

Vithoutprice."  dose  of  1867,  8,592,416.    An  official  censos is 

i.  Because  it  has  chartered  and  endowed  the  great  taken  every  tenth  year ;  the  result  of  toe  7^ 

Paoiflc  Baihoad,  thus  uniting,  with  iron  bands,  the  censuses  was  as  follows:  1859,  8,298,577;  l^^t 

AUantio  with  the  Pa^o,  an^  bringing  through  the  8,056,879 ;    1889,  2,860,460 ;   1829,  3,618,487. 

State  the  commerce  of  China  and  India,  m  exchange  q*L  _  iL,„^'  :i.;^„  '  ^ '  a*««+««^««  oaV  fi97"  Rot- 

for  the  commodities  and  producttons  of  Ameri^  Jhe  large  cities  are,  Amsterdam,  267,627,  ^oi 

Ubor,  skill,  and  enterprise.  terdam,   117,107;    the   Hague,  ^9,068.     ifl« 

5.  Because  it  is  the  vivifying  power  which  bnparts  population  of  the  Dutch  colonies  is  as  fouows. 

to  the  eiforts  of  the  struRglhuf  friends  of  fi^dom.  East  Indies  (1866),  20,628,742;  West  Me^ 

throughout  the  world,  their  light,  their  heat,  and  g^  435 .  ^^st  of  Guiana,  about  120,000;  total. 

ttirThS^'weheartilyapproveofandaccepta^  20,728,228.    In  the  Dutch  East  Indi^  the« 

just  the  doctrine  of  universal  amnesty  and  impartial  was,  in  1866,  a  European  population  ot  av* 

soflhige,  beUevuiff  that  in  its  apphcation  will  be  (of  whom  29,768  were  bom  in  the  ooloBies;, 

found  a  just  rule  for  a  permanent  settlement  of  the  exclusive  of  11,492  soldiers  and  their  descend- 

^^3fTh2f,^^Sth;d^^^^^  «^ts  (886).    The  number  of  OhiB^se  in  £ 

ance  U  aUenable,  our  national  Government  shoiSd  SM^e  colonies  was  241,688.    The  ^^^^'Jn. 

nrotect  American  citizens  abroad,  whether  native  or  1868  fixes  the  expenditures  at  99,66o,K»JV 

fordlgn  bom,  and  any  outrage  committed  on  the  per-  ders,  and  the  receipts  at  94,865,821  ^""^i^ 

I2LM'K.^SS?l.''il^!^f''^f"'lR^^^^  The  public  debt,  in  1868,  was  9«^2f'7 

should  be  resisted  at  every  cost,  at  all  hazards.  «„n^iL     Tk^  «wL«r  i„  1  q«V  ^ixnmtAtA  of  6i>' 

Snohid,  That  the  nation  is  cfeeply  indebted  to  the  f  P?^®"'    Th^  *™y;  m  1867,  J^««f^J.„iei 

soldiers  and  sailors  who  gallantly  defended  it  in  the  818  men ;  the  army  m  the  East  India  ^^""'^ 

late  war  of  the  rebellion,  and  that  the  memoiyof  of  27,168  men.     The  fleet,  on  Jnlyli  ^^"  ' 

tiiOM  who  perished  fai  the  contlct  should  and  will  consisted  of  186  vesseb,  with  1,325  <??«.  iD« 

be  held  in  grateful  remembrance,  and  their  widows  Smn^rfa    in    Iftftft    atnnnTitpd   to  528,970,0vi 

and  children  should  be  tenderlySired  for  by  the  na-  l^^P^™,   m   1»65,   a^^ountea   w   «    »        .^. 

Uon;  that  those  who  returned  and  are  m  our  midst  guilders,  and  the  exports  to  ^^'^^^vJz% 

we  oongratulate,  and  tender  them  the  aasuranoo  of  ders.     The  merchant  navy,  on  1>6<^'° 
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18C6   consisted  of  2,178  TOssels,  together  of  that  the  country's  interests  did  not  reqnire  th0 

510,379  tons.     The  moYoment  of  shipping,  in  last  dissolntion  of  the  Ohamher."    On  the  2l8t 

1866,  was  as  follows:  of  March  this  resolution  was  adopted,  hy  80 

YOtes  against  84.  On  the  28th  of  April  the 
Second  Chamber  rejected  the  estimates  of  the 
Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  by  87  to  85  votes. 
The  ministry  immediately  tendered  their  res- 
ignation to  the  King.  Their  resignation  was 
accepted.  Attempts  to  form  a  new  Cabinet 
with  M.  Van  Reenen  and  Baron  Maokay  hav- 

.        J.        .             OS  •  1      *         XV       V  1  '^8  ^®^  abandoned,  the  task  oil  May  28d  was 

According  to  an  official  return,  the  whole  intrusted  to  the  old  leader  of  the  Liberal 

r^^  ^L^^  ^**^T?iK  i?i     A?^  V^    .  ^^'  party,   M.  Thorbecke,  who  succeeded.     The 

ber  81, 1867,  was  1,071  falom^tres  (five-eighths  ^ew  ministry  was  officially  announced  on  the 

of  a  mile  each).    In  1868,  200  more  were  add-  g^l  of  June,  but  the  list  was  not  completed  un- 

ed,  aud  on  the  31st  of  December  the  total  til  the  8th  of  June.    It  was  composed  as  fol- 

was  1  271.    The  increase  has  beei^  entirely  on  lows :  C.  Fock,  Minister  of  the  Interior;  J.  M. 

the  stole  network,  which  shows  thus  far  708  Boest  van  Limburg,  Foreign  Affairs;  P.  P.  van 

T?^     «  .  ,                r  XV     /^               X  Bosse,  Finance;  F.  G.  R.  H.  van  SUver,  Justice; 
The  official  organ  of  the  Government,  on  e,  Dewaal,  Colonies;  J.  J.  van  Mulken,  War; 
January  8,  1868^  published  a  report  of  the  l.  G.  Broei,  Marine.    The  ministry  cFPnblic 
C<)uuoilo£  Ministers  proposmg  the  dissolutaon  Worship  was  dispensed  with. 
of  the  Chamber  of  I>eputies,  foUowed  by  a  i^  November  there  was  a  serious  riot  at 
roval  decree  ordenng  that  the  Chamber  be  Rotterdam,  but  it  was  promptly  queUed  by  the 
dissolved   accordingly      Jhe    new   elections  troops.    Twenty-two  persoiw  were  kiUed. 
took  place  on  the  22d  of  February   Mid  the  NEVADA.    The  election  which  was  held 
general  result  was,  the  election  of  86  mm-  ^  ^his  State  during  the  year  was  for  the  choice 
istend  candidates,  27  of  whom  previously  be-  of  presidential  electors,  a  member  of  Congress, 
longed  to  the  House,  and  38  opposition  candi-  j^J^^s  of  the  Supreme  Court,  members  of  the 
date3,81  of  whom  were  old  members.    The  iLisUture,  and  local  officers.    The  RepubUoan 
new  sesMon  of  the  States-General  was  opened  ticket  prevaUed  by  a  majority  of  about  1,400. 
on  the  26th  of  February  by  a  royal  commis-  jy,^  Legislature  contained  in  the  Senate  16  Re- 
sion,  consisting  of  the  Ministers  of  the  Interior  publicans  and  6  Democrats ;  in  the  House  86 
and  Finance.     The  opening  speech  said :  Republicans  and  8  Democrats.    The  views  of 
The  GoYemment  oouBiders  that  its  conduct  of  the  conventions  of  the  respective  parties  in  the 
fureign  policy  has  been  advantageoos  to  the  country.  State  corresponded  with  those  of  similar  con- 
it  was  with  regret,  but  after  mature  reflection,  that  vpntinns  in  rithAr  nArta  nf  tha  Annnfrv  t^rnanf 
It  decided   upSn  dissolving  the  former  Chamber.  I®^v^°!JL?I-  I^^^-^  01  tne  country,  except 
There  was  at  present  a  new  Chamber,  one-flfth  of  ^^  t^®  ^^®8*^<^^^^  suffrage.     On  thu  rabiect, 
vhich  consiatea  of  new  members.   The  Government  the  Republican  Convention  adopted  the  foUow- 
And  the  representatives  (continues  the  speech)  have  ing  resolution: 
now  to  guarantee  that  agreement  between  the  execu- 
tive and  legislative  powers  which  is  necessary  to  Seaolved,  That  being,  as  a  party,  in  favor  of  intel- 
^trenothcn  confidence  in  our  public  institiitions.    If  ligont  suflfrage  only,  we  heartily  indorse  the  action 
the  Government  receives  the  support  of  the  States-  of  our  National  Convention  m  its  position  of  leaving 
General  the  session  will  be  fruitf££    Let  us  all  unite  ^  Nevada  and  other  loyal  States  the  undisputed 
in.  affection  toward  our  sovereign  and  in  care  for  his  "ght  to  regulate  the  question  of  suffrage  for  them- 
j^jthful  people,  and  the  country  will  profit  by  our  selves. 

In  the  Assembly,  elected  as  above  mentioned, 

The  Second  Chamber  elected  M.  Van  Ree-  the  word  ^'  white  "  was  stricken  from  the  Con- 

nen  president,  who,  on  accepting  the  post,  deliv-  stitution  of  the  State  by  a  vote  of  nearly  two 

<^red  a  speech  in  which  he  advised  a  conciliatory  to  one. 

spirit  to  all  parties.    On  the  2d  of  March,  M.  A  Question  of  some  natioual  interest  came 

Thorbecke  brought  forward  a  resolution  re-  up  in  Nevada,  which  was  decided  by  the  United 

^ecting  the  recent  dissolution  of  the  Chamber.  States  Supreme  Court  during  the  year.    The 

He  delivered  a  speech  showing  that  the  frequent  plaintiff  in  error  was  agent  of  the  Pioneer 

^dissolution  of  the  Chamber  was  unconstitu-  Stage  Company,  at  Carson  City,  and  was  or- 

tional  and  uncalled  for.    Several  other  Liberal  dered  by  the  sheriff  of  Ormsby  County  to  make 

p^mbers  condemned  the  conduct  of  the  min-  'a  statement  of  the  number  of  passengers  con- 

^^^  who,  they    said,  were    guilty  of  an  veyed  out  of  the  State  in  Apnl,  1866,  in  ao- 

abase  of  the  King's  name.    The  Minister  of  cordance  with  the  ninety-first  section  of  the 

^he  Interior  and  the  Minister  for  Foreign  Af-  revenue  act  of  Nevada,  which  levies  a  capi- 

lairs  defended  the  Government,  the  latter  re-  tation  tax  of  one  dollar  upon  every  person 

<lQ6sting  the  Chamber   to  suspend  its  judg-  leaving  the  State  by  any  railroad,  stage-coach, 

^ent  outil  the  discussion  of  the  budget.    On  or  other  vehicle,  engaged  or  employed  in  the 

|^«  4Ui  of  March  M.  BluBse  proposed  the  fol-  business  of  transporting  passengers.   The  agent, 

lowing  resolution :  "  The  House,  having  heard  refusing  to  comply  wiOi  the  order  of  the  sher- 

^^«  statements  of  the  ministers,  is  of  opinion  iff,  was  committed  for  contempt,  but  after- 
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ward  released  on  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus.    The  the  same  name,  whose  general  altitndd  vanJ 

Supreme  Oonrt  of  Nevada  decided  that  the  law  from  six  to  nine  thousand  feet,  though  eertii 

in  question  was  constitutional,  but  the  United  high  ridges  reach  an  elevation  of  eleven  thw 

States  Supreme  Court  reversed  the  judgment  sand  feet.    It  lies  one  hundred  and  twenty-fii 

of  the  court  below,  with  instructions  to  enter  miles  east  of  south  from  Elko,  and  about  m, 

Judgment  in  accordance  with  this  opinion.  same  distance  south  of  east  from  Austin.  Ehi 

iir.  Justice  MiUer,  who  delivered  the  opin-  is  on  the  Central  Pacific  Bailroad,  some  fot 

ion,  after  examining  the  subject  in  its  consti-  hundred  and  sixty  miles  east  of  Sacramecta 

tutiomJ  relations,  took  the  general   ground  and  at  present  is  simply  a  collection  of  t<3% 

that  citizens  in  one  part  of  the  country  have  at  the  mouth  of  the  south  fork  of  the  En 

the  same  unreiBtrained  right  to  travel  as  citi-  boldt.     Stages  already  run    between  SuW 

zens  in  any  other  part  of  the  United  States.  Oity  and  Boise,  to  Elka  and  thence  to  Haod* 

He  reviewed  the  question  in  a  national  aspect,  ton,  in  the  White  Pine  district.    The  discjiTaj, 

referring,  among  other  things,  to  the  fact  that  of  the  silver  lodes — ^regarded  as  the  ricb«tl 

Washington  is  the  seat  of  a  great  Grovemment,  ever  known  in  the  world — ^was  made  by  mlD-! 

Congress  makes  laws,  the  judiciary  expounds  dian  and  a  man  named  Eberhardt,  and  tbil 

them,    and  the    President    directs  its  thou-  mine  located  in  January,  1868.    A  shaft  v^ 

sands  of  employes  in  the  transaction  of  busi-  sunk  at  the  point  of  discovery,  out  of  v]jA 

ness.    They  may  be  caUed  to  Washington  for  some  good  ore  was  taken,  but  nothing  to  bdl> 

instructions,  or  other  citizens  may  be  appointed  cate  the  immense  value  which  has  since  b«ei 

to  office  in  Washington,  or  such  public  officers  developed.    In  May  following,  adiscoTerrwi 

may  find  it  necessary  to  leave  their  respective  made,  about  a  hundred  feet  east  of  theshaift,  of 

localities  to  attend  to  Government  business  in  exceedingly  rich  ore,  and  work  was  commenced 

other  States.    H  restrictions  be  imposed  upon  with  vigor.      The    nearest    reduction-vorb 

their  travel,  it  is  apparent  that  the  design  of  a  were  at  Newark,  some  twenty-five  milej  (Sf 

free  Government,  where  every  man  has  a  right  tant,   and  Austin,   one  hundred  and  tveotj 

to  emigrate,  cannot  be  efficiently  carried  out.  miles  distant ;  and  the  ore  was  shipped  to 

And  so  of  business  of  all  kinds  in  the  States,  both  these  points.    The  first  lot,  wortiod  £ 

whether  connected  with  the  Government  or  Austin,  paid  at  the  rate  of  fourteen  himd^l 

not.    If  one  State  can  impose  a  capitation  tax  dollars  per  ton. 

on  passengers  leaving  it,  or  passing  through  its        The  Eberhardt  is  located  on  the  sonthera 

territory,  so  can  another,  or  all  the  States  may  slope  of  Treasure  HilL  and  development  has 

thus  restrain  or  impede  travel,  and  interfere  shown  that  it  runs  nearly  east  and  west,  nth^ 

with  commerce  between  the  States.    In  ftir-  than  north   and  south,  as  located;  yet  thii: 

ther  support  of  the  views  of  the  minority  of  portion  which  is  at  present  yielding  so  abon- 

the  court,  he  said  the  Government,  under  such  dantly  is  called  the  South  Eberhardt    '^ 

State  laws,  could  be  seriously  embarrassed  in  workmgs  have  been  extended  until  t\ro  dir 

the  transportation  of  troops  and  supplies,  and  tinct  and  weU-defined  walls  appear,  Tv^hich  uv 

quoted  numerous  legal  authorities  to  sustain  one  hundred  and  eighty-four  feet  apart  ^} 

tne  opinion.  Chief-Justice  Chase  and  Associate-  between  which  the  ore  is  enclosed.    Theveb 

Justice  Cliflford  dissented  as  to  some  of  the  matter  is  a  conglomerate  of  quartz,  calc?par. 

principles  advanced  in  the  opinion.  limestone  charged  with  metal,  and  bowlders  ot 

The  construction  of  railroads  is  already  at-  barren  limestone,  a  majority  of  which  contain 

tracting  attention  among  the   people.     The  from  eight  thousand  to  twenty  thousand  dol- 

Central  Pacific  is  about  completea  through  lars  per  ton  in  silver ;  none  of  the  lower  grace 

the  State.    Another  enterprise  is  the  Virginia  is  at  present  worked,  and  nothing  less  than 

and  Truckee  Railroad,  to  connect  with  the  Cen-  three  hundred  and  fifty  dollar  ore  has  yet  be^D 

tral  Pacific  at  Reno,  on  the  Truckee  River,  sent  to  the  mill,  and  by  far  the  greater  pornoD 

passing  through  Washoe  City,  Carson  City,  and  has  yielded  from  eight  to  twelve  hundred  dol- 

the  richest  agricultural  valleys    to  Virginia  lars  per  ton.    The  mine  lies  in  a  limestoDc 

City.    The  engineers  are  engaged  in  the  neces-  formation ;  the  workings  daring  the  ^|"^^^ 

sary  surveys.    Arrangements  have  been  made  were  in  an  open  cut,  but  during  the  fell  ^^ 

for  the  iron  and  roUing  stock,  and  nothing  shails  were  sunk  which  were  covered  wit&  a 

remains  to  engage  the  attention  of  the  com-  substantial  building,  and   through  which  too 

pany  but  the  speedy  grading  of  the  road  and  workings  are  conducted.    The  deepest  shaft  is 

the  laying  of  the  track.      Another  road  is  but  eighty  or  ninety  feet  down.    There  was 'n 

contemplated   from    Oroville,   California,    to  sight  in  the  mine,  on  January  1st,  as  ^^jr, 

Virginia  City,  and  a  portion  of  the  capital  by  competent  judges,  between  fonr^  «Dd  n^^ 
is  taken  up. 

Th 
have 

yield  of  some  districts  has  declined.    Of  the  company  uau  vix  uouuauvui.  dvtv»  —     . . 

new  fields  which  have  been  discovered,  the  that  will  yield  from  five  to  seven  thonsand  aoi- 

most  promising  is  known  as  the  White  Pme.  lars  per  ton  in  silver.    Since  the  ^P*°*?^|.g 

This  district  comprises  an  area  of  about  twelve  the  mine,  in  May  last,  according  to  the  op^^ 

miles  square,  in  a  bold  chain  of  hills  bearing  of  the  company,  an  amount  of  ore  has  ^ 
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taken  ont  and  reduced,  that  has  produced  four  whole  war  claiin  than  has  been  allowed  to  any 

hundred  and  sixteen  thousand  two  hundred  other  State." 

and  fifteen  dollars  ($416,215)  in  silver  bul-  Oonceming  the  present  organization  of  the 

lion.    They  had  on  hand,  stored  at  their  ore-  volunteer  mUitia,  its  number,  equipment,  and 

house,  at  the  mill,  four  hundred  tons  of  ore,  discipline,  the  distribution  of  its  companies  in- 

and  at  their  ore-house  on  the  mine,  one  hxm-  to  different  localities  within  the  State,  and  the 

dred  tons  more,  estimated  to  yield  a  half  mil-  utility  derived  from  its  service  to  the  whole 

lion  dollars  in  bullion.  community,  the  Governor  refers  with  satisfac- 

The  ore  is  mostly  a  chloride  of  silver,  and  tion  to  the  report  of  the  Adjutant-General, 
consists  largely  of  that  class  known  as  horn  sil-  *'  The  report  gives  a  clear  and  practical  view  of 
ver,  and  produces  bullion  of  the  highest  grade,  the  volunteer  militia.  It  is  many  years  since 
ranging  from  nine  hundred  to  nine  hunted  we  have  had  so  efficient  and  reliable  a  force  in 
and  eighty-five  fine.  No  trace  of  gold  has  been  our  State.  The  military  force  comprises  thirty 
foond  in  the  bullion.  As  the  ore  is  already  a  companies,  which  will  be  foimed  into  three  re- 
chloride,  it  requires  no  roasting,  and  can  be  giments  before  the  next  annual  encampment, 
reduced  at  one-half  the  cost  that  is  usually  in-  The  uniforms  and  equipments  for  the  whole 
corred  in  reducing  the  ores.  The  first  thirty  force  are  new  and  in  good  condition,  and  are 
dajs^  run  of  the  company's  mill,  which  has  but  all  paid  for.  By  a  change  made  in  the  military 
ten  stamps,  produced  one  hundred  and  forty-  law  last  year,  it  is  made  the  duty  of  the  Quar- 
eight  thousand  two  hundred  and  seventy-eight  termaster-General  to  furnish  transportation  for 
dollars  in  bnUion  ($148,278).  the  troops  when  they  go  into  encampments, 

NEW  HAMPSHIKE.  The  public  affairs  of  instead  of  allowing  each  person  five  cents  a 
this  State  during  the  year  1868  have  continued  mile  each  way  for  travelling-fees.  Under  this 
to  flow  in  their  regular  course,  yet  showing  arrangement  there  will  be  a  great  saving  of 
a  marked  tendency  to  general  prosperity.  This  expense  under  the  head  of  mileage.  The  cost , 
seems  deduoible  from  the  reports  of  the  State  of  maintaining  the  State  militia  will  now  be 
officers  on  the  matters  belonging  to  their  sever^  very  small  as  compared  with  last  year, 
departments,  and  chiefly  from  the  message  de-  '^  The  beauty  of  our  military  system  is  in  its 
livered  by  Governor  Harriman  to  both  Houses  efficiency  and  its  small  expense.  With  us,  one 
of  the  Legislature,  ^t  the  opening  of  the  session  person  performs  the  duties  of  adjutant,  quarter- 
on  Jane  4,  1868.  master,   inspector,  commissary,  and  surgeon- 

The  sound  finan^dal  condition  of  the  State  general  There  is  no  other  State  where  more 
appears  from  the  fact  that  her  bonds  are  easily  than  two  of  these  five  positions  are  filled  by 
disposed  of  at  par,  and  even  above  it.  Of  her  one  individual  -  The  only  compensation  of  our 
whole  debt,  amounting  on  June  1,  1867,  to  officers  and  privates  is  one  dollar  and  fifty 
$3,747,776.98,  the  sum  of  $260,864.98  was  paid  cents  a  day  while  on  duty." 
in  the  following  year,  so  that  it  now  remains  Besides  mOitary  matters  of  present  practical 
at  $3,487,411.97.  This  includes  the  floating  interest,  the  greatest  part  of  the  A^jntant- 
deht,  which  has  been  reduced  to  less  than  General's  report — some  four  hundred  pages — ^is 
1400,000.  Other  bills  to  the  amount  of  some  devoted  to  a  military  history  of  New  Hamp- 
$16,000  were  also  paid  during  the  same  period,  shire  from  1812  to  1861,  a  former  report  having 
which  had  accrued  before  June,  1967,  but  were  treated  the  same  subject  from  her  first  settle- 
presented  for  adjustment  afterward,  and  there  ment  as  an  English  colony  in  1623  to  1812. 
are  at  present  no  matured  bills  outstanding.  This  last-named  period  is  referred  to  by  the 
The  Governor  anticipates  that  the  State  debt  Governor  in  his  present  message,  stating  that 
will  be  lessened  this  year  at  least  $800,000  the  first  volume,  containing  the  provincial  reo- 
more.  And,  as  the  above-mentioned  $260,-  ords  from  1628  to  1686,  was  published  and  dis- 
364.98  had  been  paid  on  it  in  1868,  notwith-  tributed  last  year  in  obedience  to  the  order  of 
standing  the  State  tax  was  $125,000  less  than  the  Legislature )  that  the  second  volume,  a  con- 
the  year  before,  he  suggests  for  1869  *' a  farther  tinuation  of  the  history  of  the  Province  fk*om 
rednctionin  the  tax  to  be  assessed  of  $100,000."  1686  to  1710,  is  now  in  press ;  and  that  '*  ma- 
The  State,  county,  and  town  debts  amount  terials  for  the  third  volume  are  in  course  of 
in  the  aggregate  to  $11,000,000,  paying  interest  preparation."  The  miHtary  history  of  New- 
at  the  rate  of  six  per  cent,  per  annum.  Hampshire,  from  its  beginning  in  the  seven- 

On  account  of  bounties  advanced  by  the  cit-  teenth  century  to  the  present  time,  will  be  thus 

ies  and  towns  of  New  Hampshire  during  the  complete.    By  an  act  of  the  Legislature,  ap- 

late  civU  war,  the  General  Government  had  paid  proved  July  4th,  2,500  copies  of  Uie  AdQutant- 

last  year  to  the  State  $58,245.    Efforts  are  now  General^s  report  were  ordered  *'  to  be  procured 

made  to  obtain  the  small  balance  which  re-  for  the  use  of  the  State." 

mains  due.    The  sum  of  $14,000  was  also  re-  A  work  of  eminent  public  utility  to  New- 

ceived  from  the  Federal  Government,  in  part  Hampshire,  namely,  the  revision,  amendment, 

payment  for  uniforms  purchased  by  the  State  and  codification  of  the  general  statutes,  ordered 

for  her  militia,  and  the  rest  wiU  be  allowed  on  by  the  Legislature  in  1865,  was  finished  last  year 

the  presentation  of  the  reouired  evidence  which  by  those  to  whom  its  execution  had  been  in- 

is  now  being  collected.    The  Governor  avers :  trusted.     The  Governor  expresses  his  gratifi- 

''We  have  received  a  larger  per  cent,  on  our  cation  that  "the  great  body  of  the  public  laws  has 
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now  been  condensed  within  the  limits  of  a  single  recommends  them  as  worthy  of  being  arted 

Yolome  of  six  hundred  and  seyenty-six  pages,"  npon  and  pntin  execntion.  The  report,  oonteifi* 

the  constitutions  of  New  Hampshire  and  of  ing  a  sommary  of  statistics  in  regard  to  the  pob- 

the  United  States,  besides  the  marginal  notes  lie  schools,  teachers,  and  pupils  in  Kew  Haaap- 

of  reference,  a  glossary  of  technical  words,  and  shire,  except  some  ten  cities  and  towna  wbJeL 

a  copious  index  of  ninety-five  pages  included,  had  made   no  returns,   is  as  follows :    TV: 

Hereupon  he  observes  that  *^laws  should  not  number  of  school  districts  reported  are  2,287; 

be  repealed  nor  amendments  made  more  fire-  decrease  for  the  year,  22 ;  number  of  aehoois, 

quently  than  the  essential  good  of  the  people  2,487;   number  of   scholars   attending,   77.- 

may  demand."  188 ;  decrease  for  the  year,  709 ;  arerage  st- 

This  was  soon  brought  to  a  practical  test,  tendance,  52,476;  decrease  for  the  year,  590; 

By  the  end  of  the  month  in  which  the  advice  number  of  children  between  four  And  fofor- 

was  given,  a  joint  resolution  of  both  Houses  teen  years  not  attending  anywhere,   S,S38 : 

repeiued  the  usury  law  then  in  force,  making  it  increase  for  the  year,  414 ;  number  of  male 

dependent  on  the  -fnll  of  the  parties  to  agree  teachers,   477;   number  of  female   teachers, 

on  a  higher  rate  of  interest  than  the  one  pre-  2,465 ;  average  wages  of  male  teachers  per 

scribed  by  law.    On  July  8d,  the  Governor  re-  month,  (84.64 ;  average  wages  of  female  teach- 

turned  the  bill  unsigned,  and  accompanied  it  ers  per  month  (19.78 ;  whole  length  of  souh 

with  a  message  declaring  the  act  not  justified  mer  schools  in  weeks,  22,292;  whole  l^agth  of 

by  any  pubUo  demand,  the  great  mass  of  the  winter  schools  in  weeks,  22,241;  average  loigth 

Seople  being  satisfied  with  the  law  as  it  is,  and  of  the  schools  in  weeks,  16f ;  estamated  rdae 
esiring  no  change.    He  stated,  on  the  other  of  school-houses  and  lots,  (1,180,698;  merea^ 
hand,  that  such  a  measure,  being  clearly  in  the  for  the  year,  $138,865;  estimated  value  of  school 
interest  of  capitalists  and  money-lenders,  was  apparatus,  $18,827;  number  of  unfit  achool- 
,  fraught  with  danger  to  private  individuals  as  houses,  427;  decrease  for  the  year,  55;  expeo- 
well  as  the  State,  since  her  creditors  would  ditures  in  building  and  repairing  school-hooseA. 
have  thence  a  most  plausible  occasion  to  de-  $86,192;  increase  for  the  year,  $10,226 ;  com- 
mand  the  payment  either  of  a  rate  of  Interest  pensation   paid   school-committees,   $10,246  : 
higher  than  six  per  cent.,  or  of  the  principal,  mcrease  for  the  year,  $895 ;  number  of  volumes 
This  veto,  wherein  the  Governor  says  that  it  is  in  libraries  reported,  55,079 ;  amount  raised  by 
the  first  time  in  which  he  must  disagree  with  tax  for  support  of  schools,  $282,606.58 ;    is* 
the  legislative  body,  gave  occasion  to  a  hot  de-  crease  for  the  year,  $89,890.62 ;  amount  raised 
bate  in  the  House  of  Bepresentatives ;  but  his  by  tax  beyond  what  the  law  requires,  $66,528: 
reasons  seem  to  have  been  appreciated  by  a  increase  for  the  year,  $8,010;  amount  contrib- 
large  minority  among  the  members,  since  his  uted  in  board,  etc,  to  prolong  the  schools, 
veto  was  finally  sustained  by  a  vote  of  162  yeas  $24,599.41^  increase  for  the  year,  $4,596.93 ; 
against  96  nays,  and  the  usury  law  stands  un-  total  amount  expended  for  schools,  exdusire 
repealed.  of  school-committees'    compensation,    $383,- 
Govemor  Harriman  calls  the  attention  of  the  465.62 ;  increase  for  the  year,  $43,158 ;  avera^ 
Legislature  to  the  state  of  public  instruction  amount  to  each  scholar,  $8.69 ;  number  of  vis- 
in  general  and  the  condition  of  the  common  its  of  school-committees,  11,804;  number  of 
schools  in  particular,  deploring  that  the  Nor-  visits  of  prudential  committees,  2,518. 
mal   School  and  Teachers'  Institute,  which        For  the  promotion  of  agriculture  and  the 
once  existed  in  the  State,  had  been  injudi-  mechanic  axta  in  New  Hampshire,  the  Fed- 
oiously  abolished.    He  urges  the  necessity  of  eral  Government,  by  act  of  Ck>ngresa,  dated 
reviving  it  as  soon  as  possible.  July  2,  1862,  donated  to  the  State  150,000 
To  improve  the  system  Of  popular  education,  acres  of  the  public  lands,  or  their  equivalent 
some  effectual  measures  had  been  taken  by  the  in  scrip.    Governor  Harriman  informs  the  Le- 
Generai  Court  at  its  last  session,  and  several  gislature  that  the  scrip  was  sold  for  $80,000, 
changes  introduced,  the  most  important  of  and  that,  in    compliance  with  the  require- 
them  being  the  creation  of  a  general  superin-  ments  of  the  grant,  an  Agricultural  College, 
tendence  of  public  instruction  as  an  indepen-  embracing  instruction  in  the  mechanic  arts, 
dent  office  and  a  distinct  branch  among  the  has  been  established  at  Hanover,  in  conneo- 
executive  departments.    The  new  superinten-  tion  with   Dartmouth  College.    As   appears 
dent,  though  he  had  entered  upon  the  duties  from  its  programme,  published  in  August,  1868, 
of  his  office  only  a  few  months  before,  by  the  this  new  ^institution  will  be  open  for  tiie  re- 
beginning  of  June,  1868,  submitted  his  first  re-  ception  of  students  on  the  4th  of  September 
port,  which  exhibits  the  present  condition  of  next.    The  course  of  study  covers  three  years, 
the  public  school  system  in  New  Hampshire,  with  two  terms  a  year,  answering  to  the  hl\ 
its  wants  and  defects,  in  detail,  and  points  to  and  spring  terms  of  the  Dartmouth  Coll^. 
the  proper  means  of  supplying  and  correcting  The  fall  term  is  from  the  4th  of  September  to 
them  in  order  to   ameliorate  and  complete  the  26th  of  November ;  the  spring  term  from 
the  system.    The  Governor  refers  the  Legis-  the  8th  of  January  to  the  18th  of  April.    Op- 
lature  to  this  report,  highly  praising  it  for  its  portunity  is  thus  given  the  students  to  spend 
fulness  and  accuracy  as  well  as  for  the  sound-  the  summer  months  at  home,  and,  if  thej 
ness  and  apparent  utility  of  its  suggestions.   He  please,  in  such  agricultural  or  mechanical  em- 
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plojment  as  will  be  both  remunerative  and  the  Legislature  their  official  report  for  the 
praoticallj  profitable.    Topics  are  to  be  given  vear  ending  Majr  1,  1668,  stating  that  "  thejr 
them  at  the  dose  of  the  spring  term,  on  which,  have  made  a  personal  examination  of  the  con- 
from  observation,  experiment,  or  study,  during  dition  of  the  patients,  buildings,  farm,  and 
the  summer,  papers  are  to  be  prepared  for  the  finances  of  the  institution,  and  find  it  highly 
fall  term."     In  the  division  of  the  varied  stud-  prosperous   and   satisfactory.     The   patients 
ies  to  be  pursued  during  the  triennial  course,  afford  every  appearance  of  bein^  well  and 
the  programme  provides  "for  three  classes,  kindly  oared  for.    The  new  building  for  the 
junior,  middle,  and  senior.     Only  the  junior  accommodation  of  excited  female  inmates  has 
dass  is  to  be  formed  in  1868,  taking  the  studies  been  finished,  and  will  be  furnished  and  ready 
of  the  first  year.    A  partial  course  may  be  for  occupancy  in  a  few  weeks.    Additional 
pursued  by  any  who  choose."    The  requisites  room  is  greatly  needed  for   lodging   apart- 
for  admission  are,  "  at  present,  only  the  stud-  ments  for  employes  of  the  asylum,  for  a  new 
ies  pursued  in  the  common  schools.    Candi-  and  larger  kitchen,  for  a  cellar,  and  for  a  con- 
dates  must  be  at  least  sixteen  years  of  age,  v^ent  chapel.    The  finances  are  in  a  sound 
and,  with  testimonials  of  good  moral  charao-  condition,  and  the  institution  is  now,  as  it  has 
ter,  will  be  required  to  pass  a  satisfactory  ex-  ever  been,  self-supporting;  being  no  charge  to 
amination  in  English  grammar,  geography,  and  the  State,  except  for  the  erection  of  such  build- 
arithmetic."     •  ings  as  are  necessary  for  the  successful  prose- 
By  a  joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature,  ap-  cution  of  its  beneficent  work."    In  oraer  to 
proved   July  S,  1868,  the  Governor  was  an-  meet  the  pressing  wants  of  a  new  kitchen,  a 
thorized  **  to  appoint  a  State  geologist,  whose  cellar,  sleeping-rooms    for    employes,   and  a 
duty  it  shall  he  to  oommence  and  carry  on,  more  spacious  chapel,  the  trustees  recommend 
with  as  much  expedition  and  dispktch  as  may  the  erection  of  a  building  of  brick,  three  stories 
1)0  consistent  with  minuteness  and  accuracy,  a  in  height,  seventy-five  feet  long  and  forty-eight 
thorough  geological  and  mineralogical  survey  feet  wide.    The  estimated  expense  of  the  de- 
of  this  State,  •  . .  make  an  annual  report  of  his  signed  structure  is  $17,000,  which  amount  is 
progress  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  who  shall  a&ed  of  the  Legislature.    This  appropriation 
sabmit  the  same  to  the  Legislature,  and  for-  is  recommended  also  by  the  Governor  in  his 
ward  from  time  to  time  such  specimens  of  message,  besides  a  further  one  of  $5,000  ex- 
nuneralogical  substances  as  may  be  proper  and  pended  in  the  erection  of  tlie  above-mentioned 
necessary  to  form  a  complete  cabinet  couection  new  building  for  excited  female  patients,  be- 
of  epecimens  of  the  geology  and  mineralogy  yond   the   amount   previously  provided  for. 
of  the  State ;  one  complete  set  to  the  Secre-  Both  these  sums  have  been  appropriated  by 
tary  of  State,  for  preservation  at  the  capital,  an  act  of  the  Legislature  approved  June  24th. 
and  one  complete  set  to  the  Agricultural  Col-  As  to  the  expense  of  the  asylum  and  the  num- 
lege,  to  be  used  in  the  instruction  of  the  young  her  of  its  inmates,  the  reports  of  the  treas- 
men  who  may  resort  thither  for  an  agricul-  urer  and  superintendent  give  the  following 
toiil  education."    They  appropriated  at  the  items :   "  On  the  first  day  of  May,  1867,  the 
same  time  a  yearly  sum  of  $3,500  '*  for  the  number  of  patients  was  246.    Of  these  122 
purpose  of  carrying  into  effect  the  provisions  were  males,  and  124  females.    The  number 
of  this  act."  on  the  roll  May  1,  1868,  was  285,  eleven  less 
A  suitable  room  for  the  State  Library,  with  than  one  year  before,  though  the  number  of 
shalving  for  15,000  volumes,  having  lately  been  women  was  only  one  less.    The  decrease  in 
fitted  up  at  a  cost  of  $8,000  impropriated  for  it  «the  number  of  inmates  is  attributed  to  the  re- 
in the  previons  session  of  the  Legislature,  the  moval  of  patients  to  county  almshouses,  as 
Goremor  requests  them  to  provide  for  the  these  establishments  go  into  operation,  for  the 
purchase  of  books,  especially  tnose  for  "  refer-  purpose  of  reducing  the  cost  of  their  support, 
enoe  in  law  and  legislative  matters,  and  of  the  The   Asylum  was  opened  in  1843,   and  the 
^i^isfiing  volumes  in  law  reports."    He  also  asks  whole  number  of  patients  ever  admitted  is 
them  to  forbid  the  removal  of  books  firom  the  2,579.  On  the  Ist  of  May,  1867,  there  was  a  bal- 
library.    By  a  joint  resolution,  approved  July  ance  in  the  treasury  of  the  institution  of 
3,  the  sum  of  $500  was  appropriated  "for  $44.97.     During  the  ensuing   financial  year 
the  purpose  of  supplying  missmg  volumes  and  tiiere   were   received   from   various   sources 
^^  incomplete  sets  of  the  statutes  and  di-  $64,942.41.    Whole  amount  expended  during 
gests."  The  removal  of  books  from  the  library  the  year,  $68,351.78,  leaving  cash  on  hand 
was  also  forbidden,  with  some  necessary  ex-  May  1,  1868,  $1,686.66." 
captions,  limited  to  the  time  when  the  Legisla-  By  two  other  acts,  approved  July  2d  and 
ture  is  in  session,  and  subject  to  such  condi-  4th  respectively,  the  Legislature  appropriated 
tions  as  the  trustees  may  impose.  $2,000  "for  the  education  of  indigent  deaf  and 
hx  respect  to  charitable   institutions,  the  dumb  persons  of  the  State,  at  the  American 
^^^  of  Visitors  of  the   New  Hampshire  Deaf  and  Dumb  Asylum  at  Hartford,"  with 
%lam  for  the  Insane,  the  Board  consisting  $500  more  for  others  laboring  under  the  same 
^  the  Governor,  the  Executive  Council,  the  misfortune,  to  be  educated    "  at  such  other 
President  of  the  Senate,  and  the  Speaker  of  sunilar  institution  as  the  Governor  and  Council 
^0  House  of  Representatives,  presented  to  may  select ;"  and  $2,700  "  for  educating  the 
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indigent  blind,  or  partially  blind  persons  of  its  wants  to  the  fhvorable  oonsidenition  of  the 

the  State  at  the  Institute  for  the  Blind  in  Legislature,  which,  by  a  joint  reaolation  ap- 

Boston."    All  such  persons  are  to  be  elected  proved  June  24th,  appropriated  for  it  the  som 

and  approved  by  the  Governor.  of  $12,000.    It  appears  that  '*the  State  Be- 

Governor  Harriman   praises   the   manage-  form  School  at  Manchester  has  cost  $17,336 

ment,  discipline,  and  financial  condition  of  the  during  the  year,  a  balance  against  the  estab- 

State  Prisop,  stating  that  it  earns  at  present,  lishment  of  $7,718  above  all  resooroes,  except 

*^  and  will  continue  to  earn,  a  thousand  dollars  State  appropriations.    During  the  last  school 

a  month  above  expenses,"  and  that  its  work-  year  there  were  111  boys  and  24  ^Is  in  tb« 

shop,  having  lately  been  extended  by  authority  school,  and  the  average  time  each  spends  is  a 

of  the  Legislature,  ^^  is  now  one  of  the  best  little  more  than  two  years." 

shops  to  be  found  in  the  country."    He  asks  As  to  banking  institutions,  Governor  Harri- 

an   appropriation    "  to  pay  off  an  old  debt  man  infonns  the  Legislature  that  they  are  gen- 

against  the  prison,  and  to  pay  for  certain  Hx--  erally  sound  and  carrying  on  a  profitable  busi- 

tures  recently  put  in ;"  and  recommends  "  the  ness.    He  dwells  particulariy  on  the  oondiiioa 

addition  of  eighteen  cells  "  as  pressingly  want-  of  the  savings  bulks,  of  which  there  are  in 

ed.    These  wants  are  also  spoken  of  in  the  New    Hampshire    thirty-one,   their   depoats 

report  of  the  warden  and  inspector  for  the  amounting,  in  the  aggregate,  to  $14,250,000, 

year  ending  May  1, 1868,  and  in  those  of  the  $3,250,000  more  than  in  the  previous  year.    A 

chaplain  and  physician,  furnishing  some  not  motion  having  been  offered  and  advocated  by 

uninteresting  facts  relating  to  the  State  Prison  many  members  of  the  Legislature,  at  the  last 

of  New  Hampshire,  as  foUows :  "  The  number  session,  to  increase  the  tax  on  deposits  in  these 

of  convicts  at  the  date  of  the  report  was  135,  banks  from  three-fourths  of  one  per  cent.,  as 

five  of  them  females.    From  the  tables   of  it  now  is,  to  two  per  cent.,  the  Qovenxor  warns 

prison  statistics,  it  appears  that  the  present  them  against  the  probable  dangers  of  such  a 

roll  of  convicts  is  the  largest  ever  recorded,  measure,  lest  it  should  drive  the  money  out  of 

The  whole  number  committed  since  the  open-  the  banks  and  out  of  the  State,  or  so  disperse 

ingof  the  prison  in  1812  is  1,406 ;  number  dis-  it  as  to  elude  the  vi^ance  of  the  tax-gatherer, 

charged,  669 ;  pardoned,  473 ;  removed  to  the  He  recommends  an  mcrease  of  the  rate  of  said 

Asylum  for  the  Insane,  6 ;  died  in  prison,  91 ;  tax  no  higher  than  one  per  cent,  which  would 

escaped,  19.    Of  those  now  confined  three  are  secure  to  the  State  an  income  of  above  $140,- 

committed  for  life,  three  for  thirty  years,  one  000:    He  also  recommends  a  graduated  scale, 

for  twenty-five  years,  and  one  for  twenty  years,  fixed  by  legislative  enactment,  regulating  the 

A  m^ority  of  the  remaining  terms  vary  from  percentage  allowed  the  savings  banks  treas- 

one  to  seven  years.    Five  of  the  convicts  are  urers  in  lieu  of  salaries,  as  these  now  swell  in 

Government  criminals.  some  cases  to  seven,  eight,  and  nine  thoosand 

"The  expectations,  in  regard  to  the  advan-  dollars  a  year,  to  the  detriment  of  depositors, 
tages  to  1%  derived  from  the  new  contracts  for  whose  dividends  are  diminished  thereby, 
the  labor  of  the  prisoners,  are  fullv  realized.  The  Board  of  Insurance  Commissioners  state 
The  committee  from  the  Governors  Council  in  their  annuid  report  that  there  are  twdve 
state  that  a  careM  estimate  for  the  last  two  mutual  insurance  companies  now  in  opera- 
months  goes  to  convince  them  that  the  prison,  tion  in  New  Hampshire,  doing  a  safe  business, 
for  the  next  year,  will  earn  $8,000  above  its  the  increase  of  which  they  anticipate.  Besides 
ordinary  expenses.  these,  there  are  thirty-two  foreign  fire  and 

"  The  commutation  law  passed  by  the  last  ^  twelve  forei^  life  insurance  oompanies  doing 
Legislature  has  been  productive  of  the  most  business  in  the  State.  Th^  agents  have  oom- 
favorable  results.  By  this  enactment,  every  plied  with  her  laws  by  presenting  to  the  corn- 
month  of  exemplary  conduct  on  the  part  of  a  missioners  the  detailed  statements  of  their  re- 
prisoner  gains  him  a  certain  amount  of  time  spective  assets  and  liabilities,  "  the  amount  of 
to  be  deducted  from  the  term  of  his  sentence,  capital  stock  actually  paid  in,  the  outstanding 
It  is  thought  that  nine-tenths  of  the  inmates  risKS,  and  the  premiums  thereon,  the  amount 
will  so  deport  themselves  as  to  secure  the  of  premiums  received  during  the  preceding 
whole  amount  of  commutation  allowed  by  the  year  in  the  State,  and  the  amount  of  losses  paid 
law.  Every  convict  who  avails  himself  of  the  therein  during  the  same  period."  The  reports 
benefits  of  this  provision  is  released  in  advance  of  the  sev^al  fire  insurance  companies  of  other 
of  the  expiration  of  his  original  term  of  im-  States  show  the  aggregate  amount  of  cash  pre- 
prisonment  and  thus  retains  the  rights  of  dti-  miums  which  they  received  in  Kew  Hamp- 
zenship."  shire  the  past  year  to  be  $21^,804.44 ;  the  ag- 

The  Governor  speaks  well  of  the  State  Be-  gregate  amount  which  they  have  paid  in  this 

form  School,  affirming  that  it  continues  to  do  State  for  losses  during  the  same  time  is  $213,- 

the  good  work  for  which  it  was  instituted  859.59,  showing  a  balance  of  premiums  of 

twelve  years  ago,  in  reclaiming  the  erring  $9,944.85.    The  report  of  the  several  life  in- 

youth  from  their  wayward  course,  and  educat-  surance  companies  located  out  of  the  State, 

ing  them  to  become  useful  members  of  society  but  doing  business  therein,  shows  an  aggrecate 

to  their  own  advantage  as  well  as  that  of  the  amount  of  cash  premiums  received  io  Kew 

whole  community.    He  earnestly  recommends  Hampshire  for  the  past  year  of  $870,701.91 ; 
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the  aggregate  amount  paid  for  losses  within  waters  of  the  latter  river  as  far  as  Woodstock, 

the  State  for  the  same  time  is  $100,418.64,  There  are  assurances  that  fishwajs  will  soon 

showing  the  excess  of  premiams  to  be  $270,-  be  completed  over  all  the  dams  on  the  Winni- 

288.27.  pesaukee  River.     The  amount  appropriated 

Concerning  the  resonroes  of  the  State,  ^^  as  last  year  for  the  general  purposes  of  the  enter- 
presented  in  her  agriculture,  manufactures,  prise  has  been  nearly  all  expended,  and  a  simi- 
and  forests  of  wood  and  timber,"  the  Govern-  tar  appropriation  of  $1,500  will  be  needed  for 
or  complains  that  "thus  far  in  her  history  the  the  ensuing  year."  These  endeavors  of  the 
State  has  furnished  no  substantial  encourage-  State  are  well  seconded  by  her  citizens  in  their 
ment  for  their  development."  Beferring  to  private  capacity,  the  commissioners  stating 
the  reason  set  down  at  length  in  his  previous  that  "  a  decided  interest  has  been  awakened  in 
message,  he  urges  on  the  Legislature  the  ear-  the  State,  which  has  led  to  the  creation,  by 
nest  consideration  of  the  subject.  Though  her  private  enterprise,  of  quite  a  number  of  nsh- 
agricultare  and  manufactures  are  generaJlly  in  a  breeding  establishments  in  various  parts  of 
reasonably  prosperous  condition,  yet,  to  keep  New  Hampshire." 

pace  with  other  States,  he  recommends  that  With  regard  to  political  matters,  the  Repub- 
she  ought  to  use  all  the  means  in  her  power  to  licans  in  the  State  outnumber  the  Democrats 
push  uiem  in  their  forward  progress.  He  largely.  The  latter  affirm,  however,  that  at 
says:  "In  the  department  of  agriculture,  and  the  election  for  Governor  on  March  10,  1868, 
particularly  in  that  branch  of  it  which  includes  their  own  candidate  would  have  been  elected, 
wheat-growing,  we  need  to  redouble  our  ef-  or  was  really  elected,  but  the  result  appeared 
fbrts ; "  stating  that  the  cost  of  wheat  flour  an-  otherwise  in  consequence  of  the  **  gross  fraud  " 
nnally  consumed  in  New  Hampshire  amounts  practised  by  the  Republicans,  whom  they  charge 
to  six  million  dollars,  and  that  ^*  nearly  all  of  with  having  tampered  '^  with  the  check-lists 
this  vast  sum  is  paid  to  producers  out  of  the  throughout  the  State— erasing  legal  voters  and 
State,"  when  it  might  be  retained  within  by  substitating  illegal  ones — ^re&sing  to  inscribe 
raising  wheals  sufficient  for  home  consumption  the  names  of  qualified  voters,  and  placing  upon 
upon  her  soil.  By  proper  measures  taken  on  the  lists  the  signature  of  any  citizen  who  would 
the  part  of  the  Legislature,  he  avers  that  such  vote  for  Harriman ; "  adding  that  ^^  the  amount 
a  result  can  be  easily  obtained,  there  being  in  of  money  expended  to  influence  men  to  vote 
the  State  30,000  farms  of  an  average  extent  of  the  Republican  ticket,  or  to  refrain  from  vot- 
123  acres,  amounting  to  8,690,000  acres;  ing  the  Democratic,  was  immense — ^much  more 
whereas  90,000  acres,  or  only  three  acres  to  than  can  be  raised  for  a  similar  purpose  in  No- 
each  farm,  if  devoted  to  wheat-culture,  would  vember."  In  this  pointy  however,  the  Repub- 
fiimish  all  the  flour  consumed  in  the  State,  al-  licans  returned  the  charge  upon  the  Democrats 
lowing  the  moderate  yield  of  fifteen  bushels  to  by  publishing  in  the  papers  of  April  1, 1868, 
the  acre.  He  applies  the  same  considerations  that  '^  to  carry  the  recent  election  in  New 
to  .the  money  sent  out  of  the  State  for  other  Hampshire,  money  without  stint  was  poured 
grain,  and  especially  to  supply  her  people  with  into  the  State  by  the  Democratic  party.  The 
corn-meal,  not  one-half  of  the  staple  consumed  vast  influence  of  official  patronage  was  brought 
hy  them  being  produced  within  her  limits.  to  bear." 

He  urges  upon  the  Assembly  to  encourage,  The  New  Hampshire  Democratic  State  Con- 
by  wise  and  liberal  legislation,  the  develop-  vention  met  at  Concord  on  January  20,  1869, 
ment  of  the  numerous  sites  of  water-power  in  when  they  adopted,  as  a  standing  protest,  the 
New  Hampshire,  the  construction  of  railway  •following  resolutions: 

lines  wherever  needed,  and  hold  out  proper  in-  ji^i^  That  the  Demooratio  party  of  New  Hamp- 

aucements  to  mvite  outside  people  and  capital  ghire,  in  convention  assembled,  declare  their  adhe- 

to  settle  in  the  State.  sion  to  certain  principles  by  them  hitherto  maintiuned, 

Good  care  is  taken  by  the  State  to  multiply  and  which  in  victory  or  defeat  they  will  never  rut- 

commissioners  to  whom  that  mterest  has  been  jj^^^^^^  ^^  all  States  of  the  Union,  to  the  extent  of  the 

intmsted,  it  appears  that  "  since  the  passage  powers  therein  granted ;  second,  the  exemption  of 

of  the  laws  pronibiting  the  catching  of  various  every  State  from  any  interference  or  control  not  clearly 

kmds  of  fish  in  their  spawning  seasons,  there  wan^nted  by  the  Con8^tution;tJiiM,  the  right  o^^^ 

hM >vu»« tt «».»L..wi  ir^^^^IL^  r.f  ♦!,«  an/^^^Aoa/x  t>»/x  Stato  to  au  coual  p&rtiCLpation  m  the  government,  as 

?.!l^n  *°5*^v®?"J?^.®*^  of  the  species  so  pro-  guaranteed  by  thetlonstitution;  fourth,  the  separation 

tectea,"and  that,  "smce  their  last  report  m  Snd  proper  independence  of  the  executive,  legislative, 

June,  1867,  the  work  of  stocking  our  waters  and  judicial  departments,  as  provided  by  the  Consti- 

▼ith  sea  and  other  fish  has  made  very  satisfao-  tution ;  fifth,  no  privileged  classes  and  no  privileged 

ifteir  eggs  and  the  mtroduction  of  black  bass  ^^  ^^^  -^  tge  interest  of  monopolies  and  thieves  End 
into  several  of  our  lakes  and  ponds  are  being  plunderers  of  the  public  Treasury  and  the  national  do- 
carried  forward  under  the  direction  of  the  main, 
commissioners.     Fishways  are  already   com-  .  iatfo^e^^i,  That  whUe  aU  existmg  oonti^^ 

SlfhT'  '?if  ^T'  ^*  ^^rr'  ^^^^2'  ^^^  -^  ^-t«'  ^'n^^l^t^^Co"^^^^^^^ 

mnchester,  thus  leaving  the  Merrimack  and  such  just  and  equal  taxes  upon  all  Government  bonds 

remigewasset  fi-ee  for  the  salmon  to  the  upper  and  United  States  securities  as  will  compel  their  hold- 
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en  to  bear  their  jnat  share  of  the  burden  of  govern-  Honses  of  Oong^ess,  ^'at  least  seventy  repre- 

mont,  and  all  bonda  hereafUr  iasued  Bhonld  be  made  gentatives  from  ten  States  of  the  Union  "  be^ 

subject  to  State  and  mumoipal  taxation  at  the  samo  >„  «^«i«4»^wi    u^^s^^  *u^  ^«a4^^««a  ♦k-*  «^y«^.« 

rates  aa  other  property.  ing  excwded,  ||  upon  the  pretence  that  there 


day  nominated.  its  equal  suffrage  in  the  Senate;'*  and  pro- 

The  resolutions   of  the  Republican  State  ^^eeds  to  arrwgn  the  national  legislatiTe  body 

Convention,  convened  nearly  at  the  same  time,  ^^^  ^^  subsequent  ^*  usurpations  "  in  paBcinj? 

were  more  full,  and  decidedly  expressed  the  "  pretended  laws  for  the  establishment  in  ten 

views  of  the  Republican  party  in  the  Eastern  States  of  martial  law,  which  is  nothing  but  the 

States.     The  total   vote   for  Governor  was  ^^  ^^  *  military  commander,  and  therefore 

77,077 ;  of  which  Walter  Harriman  received  a  inconsistent  with  the  very  nature  of  law,  for 

m^ority  of  2,523.  For  President  the  total  vote  ^^^  purpose  of  reducing  to  slavery  men  of 

was  69,426 ;  of  which  the  Republican  electors  ^^^^  own  race  in  those  States ;  or^  compelling 

received  a  m^orfty  of  6,956.    The  nuyority  *^e™j  contrary  to  their  own  convictions,  to  ei- 

in  favor  of  a  constitutional  convention  was  excise  the  elective  franchise  in  obedience  to 

127.    In  the  Lepslative  body  there  were  nine  *^®  dictation  of  a  faction  in  those,  assemblies  '^ 

Republican  Senators  and  three  Democratic,  (J^®  *^o  Houses  of  Congress).   This  document 

also  194  Republican  Representatives,  and  188  wi®^  contains  the  fdlowmg  array  of  objec- 

Democratic.  tions  to  the  proposed  amendment : 

NEW  JERSEY.    The  Legislature  of  New  .,              ,       ,    .,       ^  ^*,    n    --^^       r 

Jersev  assembled  at  Trenton^on  the  second  th?  &'?S3^C^''t^rx£tS^L^^  ST^^^^ 

Tuesday  m  January,  and  contmued  m  session  United  States  shall  be  citizens  of  the  United  Stat«i ; 

until  the  17th  of  April,  during  which  time  no  u  if  that  were  not  so  without  such  absiml  dedara- 

less  than  818  bills  were  disposed  of,  and  sev-  tion 
eral  important  joint  resolutions 

regard  to  the  general  results  ^  ^ 

one  of  the  local  newspapers  says :     "  If  the  it  (Senounces'and  inflicts  punishment  for  past 

Legislature  had  done  nothing  more  than  to  re-  fences  by  constitutional  p'rovisidn,  and  thus  woold 


privileges,  it  would  have  deserved  the  com-  provided  by  law  before  the  commission  of  the  offence, 

mendations  of  the  public;  but  besides  this,  it  ?  usurps  the  power  of  punishment,  which  in  any 

has  settled  some  of  the  vexed  questions  that  coherent  systen  of  government  belonga  to  the  judi- 

have  always   attended  the  conflicting  rights  ^!^i.  and  commits  it  to  the  people  m  Uieir  aover.^^ 

of  the  State  and  the  people,  and  left  the  course  It  degrades  the  nation  by  proclaunii^  to  the  worid 
of  future  legislation  comparatively  unembar-  that  no  confidence  can  be  placed  in  its  honesty  or 
rassed.''  *  How  all  this  was  accomplished  does  morality.  ,  ^  .  .  .  .  _ ,.  _.  ^ 
not  dirtinctly  .pp«jr.  One  of  th^  most  im-  p^iS.C.^,S*o^Te  ^.S^^^J^^i^^ 
portant  acts,  rescmdmg  past  legislation,  was  the  Jng  it  forever  in  the  national  Constitution  aa  a  stigma 
passage  of  a  joint  resolution  withdrawing  the  upon  the  present  generation,  that  Uiere  must  be  con- 
assent  of  the  State  to  the  Fourteenth  Amend-  stitutional  guards  against  a  repudiation  of  the  pablic 

ment  of  the  Federal  Constitution.  This  reso-  ^«^*5  "  ^  ''♦^TiS!^^!  Tl«  ?33Pi!«^^**Ji;!J]! 
1  ..  J  J  u  >.  VI  V  1.  X  aBO  corrupt  as  to  disreffard  such  an  obligation  would 
lution  was  preceded  by  a  preamble,  which  set  ^^  ^oun^  by  any  contract,  oonstituti^  or  other- 
out  with  the  followmg  declaration :  wise. 


senoui 

situation  -_ ^ ^^- w 

hnown.  That  the  basis  of  all  government  is  the  con-  ciary  may  esteem  inconsUtent  with  the  vague  pro- 

sent  of  the  governed ;  and  afl  constitutions  are  con-  visions  of  the  said  amendment,  made  vague  for  the 

tracts  between  the  parties  bound  thereby ;  that  untU  Purpose  of  facihtatmg  encroachments  upon  the  hvea, 

any  proposition  to  alter  the  fundamental  law,  to  which  hberties,  and  nroperty,  of  the  people.  ^  .    ,  ^ 

all  the  States  have  consented,  has  been  ratified  by  R  enlarges  the  judicial  power  of  the  United  States 

such  number  of  the  States  as  by  the  Federal  Consti-  bo  as  to  bnnff  eveiv  Uw  passed  by  the  State,  and 

tution  makes  it  binding  upon  all,  any  one  that  has  f .^eiy  principle  of  the  common  law  .rdatmg  to  life, 

assented  is  at  liberty  to  withdraw  that  assent,  and  it  Ji^f^ty,  or  property,  within  the  junadi^on  of  tiie 

becomes  its  duty  to  do  so  when,  upon  mature  con-  Federal  tribunals ;  and  charges  t^ose  tnbunaU  with 

sideration,  such  withdrawal  seems  to  be  necessary  to  duties  to  the  due  performance  of  which  they,  from 

the  safety  and  happiness  of  aU.    Prudence  dictates  ^^^"^  »«^  "^d  oiganiiation,  and  their  distance  from 

that  a  consent  once  ©ven  should  not  be  recalled  for  ™  people,  are  unequal. 

light  and  transient  causes :  but  the  right  is  a  natural  ^«  makes  a  new  apportionment  of  representation  m 
right,  the  exercise  of  which  is  accompanied  with  no  ^^  national  councils,  for  no  other  reason  than  there- 
imusiice  to  any  of  the  parties ;  it  has,  therefore,  been  1>7  *<>  secure  to  a  fwtion  a  sufficient  number  of  the 
universally  recognized  aa  inhering  in  every  party,  votes  of  a  servile  and  uporant  raoe  to  outweigh  the 
and  has  ever  been  left  unimpwred  by  any  positive  mtelligentTOioes  of  their  own.  ^  .  ^^ 
regulation.  ^  ^^  *r  j^  ^^^  ^^  ^  standard  of  suflraffe  dependent  entirely 
T.  X V  J  1  xv  X  x-L  J  x  X  Upon  citizenship,  majority,  innabitancy,  and  man- 
It  then  declares  that  the  amendment  was  not  ^ood,  and  any  mteiierence  whatever  b^  the  State, 
proposed  by  the  requisite  two-thirds  of  both  imposing  aoy  other  reasonable  qualifioation,  as  time 
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of  inhabitancj,  oauBes  a  reduction  of  Uxe  State's  rep-  of  the  national  and  oonatitiitional  rights  of  the  people 

resentation.  of  thia  State,  oppressive,  arrogant,  and  imperious. 

The  reaolntion  itself  ia  in  theaa  vorda  •  That  the  nianner  in  which  the  said  joint  resolu- 

ine  resoiuuon  iiseu  ib  in  mese  woraa.  ^.^^^  ^^^  received,  .demonstrates  the  wholesome 

1.  BMolvtd  Iff  th4  8enaU  and  GtnertU  Asaembiijf  of  truths  contuned  in  them.    It  confirms  the  statement 

iTu  St<a€of  IfmoJerwif.  That  the  joint  resolution  ap-  that  "the  origin  and  objects  of  the  said  proposed 

proved  September  11th,  Anno  Domim  eighteen  hun-  amendments  were  unseemlv  and  ui^ust,  that  the 

dred  and  six^-six,  relative  to  amending  the  Const!-  necessary  result  of  its  adoption  must  be  the  ^turb- 

totion  of  the  united  States,  be  snd  the  same  is  here-  ance  of  ihe  hannonv  if  not  the  destruction  of  our  sys- 

bv  resided,  and  the  consent  on  behalf  of  the  State  tern  of  goYemment."  that  the  object  of  Congress  was 

of  Kew  Jersey  to  ratify  the  proposed  fourteenth  to  absorb)  to  itself  ail  executive,  judicial,  and  legbla- 

omendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  tive  power  necesssiy  to  secure  to  itself  unmunity  for 

is  hereby  withdrawn.                  .       «  ,     *         .  the  unconstitutional  acts  it  had  already  committed, 

8.  AfidheUreiohtd,  That  copies  of  the  fore^lng  and  those  it  had  since  inflicted  on  a  too  patient 

preamble  and  resolution,  certified  to  by  the  President  people. 


of  our  Senators  and  Bepresentatives  in  Congress,  and  House  and  scandalous  in  character,"  they  were  only 

to  the  Qovemors  of  the  respective  States.  disrespectful  to  the  House,  inasmuch  as  they  recited 

S.  And  be  U  tMoM,  That  these  resolutions  shall  Ut  acts,  and  scandalous  oiSy  because  they  recited  the 

take  effect  immodiately.  scandalous  proceedings  of  Consress. 

Having  been  submitted  to  Governor  Ward  A^jtwf,  That  the  order  d^^^ 

AaaTiuQ  ir^Mx  DuuuiAvvvu  w  vr^TVAuvA    ti  i««  rcsolutions should ouly bc referred to lu the joumsl and 

for  hw  approval  these  reeolations  were  re-  Oongremoncd  Globe,''  after  a  portion  of  the  resolutions 

tnmed  by  that  oflSoial  to  the  Senate,  in  wbioh  had  been  read,  made  the  record  untruthfhl  and  «»- 

body  they  had  originated,  with  his  obJectionSi  faithful.    It  recorded  not  what  transpired,  but  what 

stated  at  considerable  length.     Such  resolu-  the  prevwling  faction  desired  to  be  recorded.    It  was 

♦;rv«-  i»^  ««5;i    \.^A  «^  «.«i;^u«      ti>«  .«4^a^»  an  effort  to  dose  the  ears  of  the  people  at  large,  as  they 

tions,  he  said,  had  no  vahdity.    The  ratiflca-  hadclosedtheirown,toafsira£dTOn8tituti5nalstati 

tion  having  already  been  made,  no  further  ao-  ment  of  grievances;  to  a  recital  of  their  own  actings 

tion  conld  be   taken  by  the  State,  nnless  the  and  doings ;  by  demolishinff  the  record  and  making 

matter  were  agcdn  submitted  by  Congress.  No  ^t  raly  a  partial  witness  of  Uie  proceedings. 

time  was  set  for  ratification  by  a  sufficient  ^^^^^\^  the  stotement  made  by  the  mover 

^^\        /al  11.       J  -Au      *        -S  "^T*  of  the  resolution  on  the  fioor  of  the  House  of  Bopre- 

number  of  States;  and  therefore  Idew  Jersey  »entatlves,  that  it  was  done  "  «  a  rdruke  to  a  dithyal 

cotdd  not  aTfdl  herself  of  any  right  to  with-  LefUlaiure,''  should  have  been  sufficient  to  have  pre- 

draw  her  assent  because  of  delay  by  other  vented  any  representative  ftom  this  State  from  voting 

States.    Notwithstanding  the  Governor's  oh-  for  said  resolution.  That  we.  on  the  part  of  the  LegisU- 

jections,  ti.e  resolutipns%a«ed  both  Houses  ryt^S^tiTtL-S^tel^t^^^^^ 

Dy  a  two-thirds  miyonty,  and  were  lorwaraea  disloyal,  or  ever  has  been,  but  pointing  proudly  to  the 

to  the  proper  anthorities  at  Washington.  They  record  for  the  evidence  of  our  past  devotion  to  tne  go  v- 

wcre  submitted  to  the  consideration  of  the  emmentofourikthePB,  and  constitutional  liberty,  we 

W  of  Bepresentatives  by  Charles  Haight  ^^^^^'^^  t^  ^f^  ol^^^^^f 

a  member  from  New  Jersey,  and  were  returned  ;^oh  and  petition,  so  grossly  viftated  by  the  action 

to  that  gentleman  before  the  reading  of  them  of  the  House  in  the  presentation  of  these  resolutions ; 

had  been  completed,  under  the  following  reso-  Mid  to  that  end  we  cdl  on  them  so  to  speak  at  the 

lution*  polls,  that  the  House  of  Bepresentatives  wiU  be 

D    ,"   ,    — ^  ^  ^,           -  ^,         i»  xi.    T   _t  1  ._.  obliged  to  hear,  be  they  never  so  unwilling,  and  so 

^oM,  That  the  resolutions  of  the  Legislature  to  rword  the  protest  of  New  Jersey  against  tiie  un- 

♦i-     •/*S^'P^^?^*®JS?1^^    ?^*  assent  of  constitutional  acts  of  tiie  present  Coi^ess,  that  no 

^J^^  ^^J^  ^^  5^^??*T^  -^ndment,  resolve  of  tiie  House  of  BepresentativS  can  mar  tiie 

Diown  as  the  Fourteenth  Artide,"  be  retunied  by  reoord. 

tbe  Speaker  of  the  House  to  the  gentleman  who  pre-  ^       ,                 ,                                         » 

seated  them,  for  the  reason  that  the  same  are  dLsre-  On  the  general  question  of  negro  sufirrage 

BP^ctfbl  to  the  House,  and  scandalous  in  character,  the  House  of  Assembly  adopted  the  following, 

iSnJ^..^"^  Ji^^/S^^  "^  ^/i^"®^  to  m  tiie  y,j^  yote  of  85  to  7 : 

}ojmiaX  wid  m  th»  Qmormional  Globe,  ^ 

-^  WMreoij  The  Bepublican  State  Convention,  which 

When  this  action  of  the  House  of  Represent-  assembled  at  Taylor  Hall,  in  the  dty  of  Trenton,  on 

atives  was  made  known  in  the  Senate  of  New  the  22d  of  July,  1867,  did  adopt,  among  others,  the 

Jersey,  that  august  body  vented  its  resentment  ''^?SSL!?'tw'SL^^   «««a1va.  en.  tK«  .r^\^ 

mthefoUowinr8etofr%s^^^^^^  tionSf Vl^^^wh^^  frS^^^ 

promptly  aconiesced  m  by  the  Assembly  and  New  Jeney  by  every  1^  and  honorable  means,  we 

<^iit  to  the  President,  '*  to  encourage  him  in  also  call  upon  Congress  to  take  measures  to  induce  or 

liis  efforts  atrainst  a  disloyal  Congress."  compel  alT  the  States  of  tiie  Union  to  esUbljBh  a  joint 

J,  .  <uid  uniform  rule  of  suffrage,  excluding  ail  distmo- 

^  a  reeolved  dy  the  Senate,  the  Mntee  qf  AmenMy  tlons  of  class,  and  race,  and  color,  so  that  the  citizens 

(<>neming^  That  the  return  of  the  joint  resolution  of  each  State  shall  be  entitied  to  all  privileges  and 

or  the  Legialature,  with^wing  the  assent  of  this  Immunities  of  citizens  in  the  several  States,  and  the 

HtBte  to  the  proposed  amendment  to  the  Constitution  United  States  shall  redeem  its  orinnal  promise  to 

^i  tbe  United  States,  entitled  Ajticle  Fourteen,  to  the  guarantee  to  every  State  in  the  Umon  a  republican 

^presentative  who  presented  the  same,  by  virtue  form  of  government. 

^^  the  resolution  of  the  House  to  that  effect,  and  ^*  Heeded,  That  the  Bepublican  par^  of  Now  Jer- 

z^f*^^9  of  a  resolution,  pronouncing  the  joint  sey,  encouraged  by  the  past,  and  proua  of  the  record 

^mtioDs  of  New  Jersey   ^^  disrespectfhl  to   the  of^its  Executive,  and  its  ledslative,  and  its  Senators, 

^^Qss  and  scandalous  in  character,"  when  only  a  and  Bepresentatives  in  Congress,  cheerfullv  accept 

pottion  of  the  paper  had  been  read,  was  a  violation  the  issue  of  impartial  suffrage,  as  one  of  the  most 
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important  qnestioiiB  to  be  adjusted  in  the  ap-        The  regular  ooaTentioii,  lor  tiie  BonnDatia 
pro«5W  campaign,  confident  be  sus-    of  candidates  for  Gotctmh-  and  oCh^ 


tained  by  the  calm  judgment  and  patriotic  aentiment    ^in^^^    ^^  ^*  t— i.«.  rr^ii    ^-  -  « 

of  the  people  of  the  BtSe,  and  themdoui  spproval    o^^^era,  met  at  Taylor  HaU,  m  irentoDu  «n 


AfaiughtyOod."  the  9th  of  Jnlj.    John  J.  j^aii:,  a  citizeiic^ 

And  tehertas,  upon  ao  Tital  an  issue,  New  Jeraey  Blairstown,  in  Warren  County,   vas    cnasi- 

should  not  occupy  an  uncertain  position,  therefore  be  mously  nominated  for  Goremor,  and  a  Boaid 

''i2«,toerf,  By  tiie  House  of  Assembly  of  the  State  of  preadential  electors  was  naine^^ 

of  New  Jersey,  that  we  deem  it  incompatible  with  convention.     The  platf<Rm  of  the   partj,   a 

the  beat  interests  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  und  down  on  this  oocanon,  was  embraced  in 

to  place  the  negro  upon  a  political  equality  with  the  the  following  series  of  lesolntioDa : 

^m^  by  extending  to  the  negro  tte  dective  j^.^,^^  ^hat  we  indone  fully  mid  laeMHj  tit 

esffi^«;^^:sr^NTrjf4^^-  tr^S-F!^ 

oations  of  its  own  voters.             »«6«*-«»  ^^  *i"*»*«  the  Umted  States,  and  we  pled^  to  than  <wr  »■>: 

Boohed,  That  we  are  opposed  to  striking  out  the  ^^^^"^  j  !??!?  ""PP^'H  foehng  aarored  UmI  wHz 

word^*  wlite  "  ftom  tiie  c^s^t^n  ^  Ne^  Jers^!  ^""^  standard-beams,  and  thegriDci^  ^^^^^ 

by  an  amendment  thereto.                                      ^'  Sl^SlSctoSrvotr^                                    ^^* 

The  registiy  law^  of  New  Jersey  was  re-  p^^^v^t^e^^SF^'SS^ 

pealed  by  the   Legislature   and  anew  elec-  tional  debt  by  oompeUing  national  crediton  to  acofpt 

tion   law  enacted,  to  take    its    place.      This  in  payment  of  the  national  obligationa  a  dcpredatrd 

provides  for  a  division  of  the  townships  and  ourrency  and  to  tax  Government^  secoritieflt,  wbeL 


city  wards  of  the  State  into  election  districts,  they  were  disposed  of  with  tiies^^ 

««J»i»   ^4?  nrTiiy^k   fli, -ii  ^^«*«:«  «^4.  ^^.^  ^1.72  thcy  should  Hot  1)0  taxcd, IS  a dishonfist  aiM  mfssnc^as 

each  of  which  shaU  contom  not  more  than  meiure,  tending  dirSly  to  destroy  our  national 

eight  hanarea  voters.    The  division  is  to  be  credit,  depredate  the  value  of  our  oonntij's  aeecri- 

made  by  the  mayor  and  Common  Conncil  of  ties,  and  mshonor  us  in  the  eyes  of  the  civilised  w^s'll 

cities  and  the  committees  of  townships,  who  "°<1  that  such  action  is  but  in  accordance  with  the  cf- 


already  prescribed  by  law  for  **  clerks  and  themselves  to  drive  fi^m  power  in  this  State  the  k- 

Judges  of  election  in  wards  and  townships  which  called  Democratic  party,  who,  by  removing  the  c^ 

are  not  divided  into  election  districts."    In  ;?»^^«f.i®  ^^^Sjj^V^?"^' ?y^*5TP^^ 

t,AA\4A^T*  */x  4.iiiw>A  iin^-;^  ♦iia  /»1a«.v  Af  A«/»-k  ««n  the  ratification  ofthe  Fourteenth  Article  of  the  Oonsn 

addition  to  these  duties,  the  clerk  at  each  poll-  ^^      ^  ^^i^^,  ^^   ^^  U^^^  ^^^  y^  ^^   ^^ 

mg-place  m  mcorporated  cities  and  towns  is  gtructed,  and  by  the&  wastefiil  expenditure  from  the 

required  to  enter  on  the  list  the  place  of  resi-  public  funds  of  the  State  ducinff  the  last  session  rf 

dence  of  each  person  offering  to  vote ;  and,  if  *he  Legislsture,  have  proved  nlse  to  the  interests 

such  person  reflises  to  state  the  street  and  ^^^lio  owifidenoe^^**^  "^  "*^^^  unworthy  of 

house  m  which  he  resides,  his  vote  is  to  be  re-  i£Sto«S,^hat^' congratulate  the  coubItt,  and 

jected.    These  are  the  only  new  features  in  the  espeoiallv  the  people  in  the  States  lately  in  'revolt 

Jaw.  afainst  tine  Ck>vemment,  on  the  n^d  reist<»mtion  d 

The  Republicans  of  New  Jersey  held  a  Con-  ^<^  States  to  their  fonner  position  of  equality  cf 

ventloa  at  Trenton  on  the  18th  of  March,,  to  SRS^'fJ^^^,2^^?±JS^3.,°^^:„'Sl 

choose  delegates  to  the  National  Convention  administration  of  government  onlv  to  the  hands  of 

of  the  party,  which  was  to  meet  at  Chicago  in  loyal  and  patriotic  citizens,  and  that  the  thanks  of 

May.    Besolutions  were  adopted,  asserting :  tbe  people  are  due  to  our  Senators  and  Bepzescntsr 

tives  in  Congress  assembled  who  have  faithfully  ac- 

1.  The  riffht  and  dutv  of  Congress  to  decUre  the  complished  uua  difficult  and  important  national  work, 
terms  on  which  the  rebel  Stotes  shall  be  restored,  Jtetolved^  That  the  brave  bo^  in  bine  noblv  up- 
and  commending  their  efforts  to  that  end.  although  held  tiie  flag  of  the  Bepublic  amid  the  storms  ol"  war. 
thwarted  at  all  pointe  by  a  faithless  Executive.  We  csall  upon  them  to  rally  once  i^ain  around  the 

2.  That  in  repudiating  the  consent  of  New  Jersey  standard  of  the  great  soldier  who  ledthem  to  victoiy. 
to  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  to  the  Constitution,  feeling  assurred  that  with  their  aid  we  will  nsaan 
the  Democratic  Le^lature  transcended  their  powers  weave  the  conqueror's  chaplet  around  the  brow  of  the 
and  reversed  the  expressed  will  of  the  State,  and  hero  and  patnot  who  conquered  the  hosts  <^  the  re- 
they  appeal  from  this  action  to  the  people.  bellion. 

8.  IndorsiiLpf  impeachment  as  the  only  constitu-  Beaolvtd,  That  we  reco^nixe  and  appredato  the 

tional  mode  of  removing  an  Executive  who  abrogates  eminent  and  fidthful  services  of  Hon.  Marcos  L. 

the  Constitution,  and  desiring  he  shall  have  a  fair  Ward,  Governor  of  the  State,  during  his  tezni  of  of- 

and  speedjT  triaL  flee,  and  we  heartily  tender  him  the  thanlcs  of  the 

4.  Anticipating  and  desiring  the  early  establish-  Umon  Bepublioan  party  of  this  State  for  the  same, 

ment  of  the  revolted  States  upon  a  sound  and  per-  n^i     i-.             x*    ^^           x*       ^     xi.            •  « 

manent  basis,  and  a  resumption  of  national  prosperity.  The  Democratic  Convention,  for  the  appomt- 

6.  Favoring  General  Grant  for  the  presldenev—  ment  of  delegates  to  the  National  Convention, 

deserving,  as  he  does,  the  highest  honors  of  nis  was  held  at  the  capital  of  the  State  on  the 

country  fbr  his  services  in  maintaimng  her  honor  and  iq^  ^f  j^-^q^    x^je  following  resolutions  wer« 

her  institutions  m  all  his  ouiGial  acts.  „«.»«:^^„oi„  «^A.^f  «,;i . 

6.  Warned  by  sad  experienoe,  they  ask  that  the  unanimously  adopted : 

candidate  for  tne  vico-presidenc^  may  be  a  man  of  Hetolved,  That  the  Democracy  of  the  State  of  Kev 

unblemished  character  and  incorruptible  integrity.  Jersey,  by  their  representatives  here  assembled,  pro- 

7.  Indorsing  the  offldal  acta  of  Governor  Ward.  daim  their  continued  adherence  and  devotion  to  the 
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Constitotion  of  the  IJiiited  States,  with  all  its  limita-  war,  and  will  faithfully  redeem  all  the  pledges  made 

tions  of  power  upon  the  Federal  GoTemment.  in  their  hehalf. 

Setolved,  That  it  is  the  right  of  each  State  to  deter-  Resolved^  That  the  representatives  of  the  Democraoj 

aine  for  itself  all  questions  relating  to  suffin^e,  and  this  dajr  assembled  pledge  to  the  nominees  of  tliis 

that  any  legislation  of  Congress  upon  this  subject,  af-  convention  their  unaivided  support,  believing  that 

fecting  the  States,  is  in  violation  of  the  Constitution  their  election  will  redound  to  the  welifare  of  the  State 

and  an  infiingement  upon  the  reserved  rights  of  the  and  the  prosperity  of  the  country. 

^^^'1  ^  rri.  *  ♦!,«  vi-*^ t*^\s^  -p-^^Mt--^  ««•*-.  The  State  election  occurred  on  the  same  day 

i.'Sf.^?^.Su^7/r.Su5?e2dSSl  witb  the  presidential  election  in  Novembe^ 

acterized  by  a  series  of  gross  violations  of  the  rights  and  resulted  in  the  choice  of  the  Democratic 

^araateed  by  the  Constitution  to  the  States  a^  to  •  candidate,  Theodore  F.  Randolph,  for  Gov- 

individuals,  and  at  the  same  time  a  record  of  the  most  emor,  by  a  maiority  of  4,618.    The  whole  vote 

»l^fiie^Tch^lll^"^a  ja-  168  2^,  Randolph   having  88  951,  and 

limited,  That  the  only  hope  of  the  oountiy  is  the  Blair  79,888.    The  whole  vote  cast  for  presi- 

ratonttion  of  the  Demooratic  party  to  power.    Under  dential  electors  was  168,122,  of  which  80,121 

its  wise  and  conservative  rule,  the  people  have  ever  were  in  favor  of  the  election  of  Grant,  and 

prospered,  and,  on  the  contrwy,  its  defeat  has  invari-  gg  aqj  f^^  Seymour,  giving  the  latter  candidate 

ably  been  the  source  of  disaster  and  misrule.  ^  JL«:v>«:*«  ^/  o  qqa  il^^T-^    m^^^  «,.^«,lx^»o  ^^ 

iwoiwi.  That  we  are  opposed  to  all  forms  of  repu-  a  nugonty  of  2,880  votes.    Rve  members  of 

diation  of  the  national  indebtedness,  and  insist  that  Congress  were  chosen,  three  of  whom  were 

the  pledged  iaith  of  the  Government,  at  home  and  Democrats  and  two  Republicans.    The  new 

abroad,  be  m^tained  iniiiolate.  Lemslature    contains    thirty-two    Democratic 

B^iotved,  That  the  latitude  of  the  people^of  New  members  in  the  House  and  twelve  in  the  Sen- 
Jersey  18  due  to  those  orave  men  who  mamtamed  the  "f  ^*" "^'^ °  "*  »'"" .       .  T  ^^to       T  ,.     "*  ** .  ^  ^2^1 
honor  of  the  fLAg,  by  sea  and  by  land,  in  the  war  for  **«»    and    twenty-eight    Republicans    m    the 
the  preservation  of  the  Union.  House  and  nine  in  the  Senate.    A  Senator  in 

RB9olf>ed^ThaX  as  tliis  is  the  ilrst  time  that  the  De-  Oongrto  is  to  be  chosen  by  this  body  in  1869, 
mociacy  oi  the  State  have  met  by  their  representa-  jj^  pi^ce  of  Mr.  Frelinghuysen. 
tives  m  convention  since  the  close  of  the  admmistror  4*u^  C4.^4.^  -^««;  JIji  ^qao  ai  q  >ta  ;!»«:««/.  ♦!»« 
tion  of  the  flon.  Joel  Parker,  it  is  deemed  appropriate  The  State  received  $269,613.46  dunng  the 
to  give  ezpreflsion  to  the  general  approval  or  his  con-  year  from  the  various  raUroads,  m  the  lorm 
duct  as  Governor  of  this  State,  in  the  most  trying  pe-  of  transit  duties  levied  upon  railway  corpora- 
nod  of  the  country's  history,  when  with  the  pradence  tions.    The  question  of  putting  an  end  to  this 

"S^rortgrft^S  to'T'F^deAfS.SonL  form  of  taction  1««  been  brought  to  the  .^ 

and  at  the  same  time  upheld  the  civil  and  political  tention  of  the  Legislature  by  a  memorial  of 

rights  of  the  people,  and  maintained  the  supremacy  of  the   ^'United  Delaware    and    Raritan    Canal 

the  dvil  over  the  military  power.  Company,  Oamden  and  Amboy  Railroad  and 

^Z««i  That  we  pl^e  oiij  unwavering  supp  Transportation    Company,   and   New    Jersey 

to  the  nominee  of  the  National  Democratic  Conven-  ■d^m.JIj  „„j  T«««o*xJv,.f««/^T,  n/^niY^an«.)>  nTiI^ 

UontoaesembleinthecityofNewYorkonthefourth  Railroad  Md  Transportation  Company ;     Mid 

daj'of  July  next;  that,  without  intending  in  any  way  Qovemor  Randolpn,  m  a  message  to  the  Le- 

toiQBtruot  our  delegates.  New  Jersey  would  feel  hon-  gislature  of  1869,  recommends  tiie  enactment 

ored  by  the  nomination  of  ex-Governor  Joel  Parker  of  a  law,  "  upon  the  acceptance  of  which  by 

wacandidate  for  the  office  of  President  of  the  United  ^^^  companies  now  paying  transit  duties  (if 

.  such  acceptance  be  requisite),  all  payments  by 

Another  convention  of  the  Democracy  was  them  of  such  duties,  whether  upon  passengers 

held  m  July  for  the  purpose  of  nommating  ^r  freights,  shall  cease." 

candidates  for  Governor  and  electors,  and  of  The  receipts  and  disbursements  of  the  State 

"expressing  the  sentiments  of  the  party  upon  Treasury  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  Novem- 

the  issues  presented  for  the  decision  of  the  ^i&r  80, 1868,  were  as  follows : 

people  in  the  coming  campaign."    The  expres-     .  

sion  of  sentiments  was  contained  in  the  fol- 


lowing resolutions:  g^^  P^nd. 


Retolved^  ThtX  we  heartily  indorse  the  nominations  War  Fund 

of  Horatio  Seymour  and  Frank  P.  Blair,  Jr.,  for  Pres-    School  Fund 

ident  and  Vioe-President  of  the  United  States^  and  Agricultural  College  Fund 

the  platform  of  principles  enunciated  by  the  National    State  Library  Fund 

Conventionof  New  York.  Bank  Note    Bedemptlon 

Be9olv€d^  That  we  congratulate  the  people  of  New         Fund 

Jersey  upon  their  spontaneous  repudiation  of  the  Be-  Balance  in  Bank  Deoem- 

publican  proposition  of  last  year,  to  strike  out  the       .  ber  1, 1867 

word  ^*  wnite^'  from  the  State  constitution  and  to  es- 
tablish politioil  equality  between  the  wMteand  black  Total 

races  in  this  State. 


DtdratMincntk 


$572,853  06 

982,912  65 

112,820  00 

6,924  00 

•  1,00415 

11,117  14 


1,687,681  00 


Rtoalpte. 


$514,722  08 

978,498  85 

185,218  09 

6,924  00 

1,050  00 

1,200  00 

24,157  23 


1,661,765  20 


Beeolved,  That  the  Demooncy  of  New  Jersey,  ao-  Leavmg  a  balance  of  $24,134.20  m  bank,  be- 

cepting  tiie  settlement  of  slavery  effected  by  the  war,  longing  to  the  following  fonds,  viz. : 

and  by  the  consent  of  the  Southern  States  to  the  Con-  -m'  p^n^                                                *5  mo  g>r 

stitutional  Amentoentabolishhig  the^titution,do,  SchoolFuid.:;:V.:::V.::'.'.'.::::'.V.:    lo;888  62 

nevcrtiieleM,  iiwist  upon  the  nght  of  aU  the  States,        Agricultural  College  Fund 645  95 

under  the  Oonfltltution,  to  reflrulate  their  own  domestic  sSte  Librarv  Fund                                     846  12 

affairs  in  their  own  way,  without  congressional  inter-  ^^^^  j^^^  fiedemption  Fund! ! ! ! ! ! ! !      7.845  54 
lerence. 

lUiolved.  That  the  Democratic  party  of  this  State  m^  1                                              aoi.  ijii  oo 

remember  with  pride  andgratitude  the  galUmt  ser-         ^^     .^'V;*; Vir"o/l'**  *^,  104  aw 

vices  of  her  volunteer  soldiers  and  sailors  in  the  late  The  mdebteoness  of  the  otate  on  civil  ac- 
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oount,  at  the  end  of  the  same  period,  was 
$98,270.71.  The  war  deht  still  ontstanding 
amonnta  to  $3,196,100.  The  apportionment 
of  the  appropriation  for  the  snpport  of  public 
schools  daring  the  year  is  exhibited  in  the 
following  schedule : 

Amount  of  School  Fund $86,000  00 

Amoant  from  State  Bevenne 65,000  00 

Whole  number  of  children  in  the  State  be- 
tween the  ages  of  5  and  18,  according  to 
the  census  of  1867 880,618 


COUNTIES. 


CUldrm. 


Atlantic 

Borffcn 

Burungton . . 

Camden 

Gape  May  . . . 
Cumberland. 

Essex 

Gloucester.. 

Hudson 

Hunterdon . . 

Mercer 

Middlesex... 
Monmouth . . 

Morris , 

Ocean 

Passaic , 

Salem 

Somerset.... 

Sussex 

Union 

Warren 


Total 280,618 


4,688 

7,404 

15,699 

11,966 

2,828 

9,108 

80,270 

6,486 

26,104 

10,849 

12,048 

11,626 

14,619 

12,019 

4,864 

10,748 

6,991 

6,787 

7,764 

8,986 

9,886 


AppvopriAtloB. 


$2,081  64 
8,211  90 
6,810  82 
6,190  48 
1,007  78 
8,961 10 

18,181  80 
2,791  97 

11,824  06 
6,706  86 
6,224  82 
6,048  42 
6.298  42 
6,218  91 
1,898  18 
4,660  87 
8,082  74 
2,922  66 
8,868  07 
8,897  74 
4,288  60 


$100,000  00 


This  is  pud  over  to  the  county  superinten- 
dents in  three  equal  instalments,  on  the  15th 
of  May,  August,  and  November. 

Just  before  the  close  of  the  last  Legislature, 
a  bill  was  introduced  to  incorporate  a  company 
to  act  with  another,  under  a  charter  from  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania,  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
structing a  bridge  across  the  Delaware  Biver, 
between  the  cities  of  Camden  and  Philadelphia. 
The  subject  has  occupied  considerable  atten- 
tion since  that  time,  and  committees  from  the 
two  cities  chiefly  interested  have  investigated 
the  subject  and  published  reports  favorable  to 
the  feasibility  of  the  proposed  work.  The 
river  at  this  point  is  upward  of  8,000  feet 
wide. 

A  decision  was  given  in  the  Supreme  Court 
of  New  Jersey,  in  which  the  rights  of  the 
Episcopal  clergy  were  defined  on  the  following 
points:  1.  A  minister  of  the  Protestant  Epis- 
copal Church  has  either  the  possession  of  the 
church,  or  a  right  in  the  nature  of  an  easement 
to  enter  therein,  on  all  occasions  set  apart  in 
the  parish  for  divine  services,  and  a  substantial 
interference  with  such  right  will  lay  the  ground 
for  an  action  at  law.  2.  The  English  ecclesias- 
tical law  forms  the  basis  of  the  law  regulating 
the  affairs  of  this  denomination  of  Christians. 
8.  In  order  to  vest  the  pastor  with  the  ordi- 
nary rights  in  the  temporalities  pertaining  to 
his  office,  it  is  not  necessary  for  the  congrega- 
tion to  be  incorporated,  nor  that  the  title  to 
the  chnrch  school  should  be  lodged  in  such 
congregation. 
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A  subject  occupying  a  large  share  of  cL^ 
attention  of  the  present  Legislature  (1869)  b 
that  of  reform  in  the  government  and  diacipSsi 
of  the  State  Prisons.  The  last  Legislature  sa- 
thorized  a  commission  to  visit  yarioas  poai 
and  reformatory  institutions  throogfaoat  ^ 
country,  for  the  purpose  of  gathering  soch  in- 
formation as  might  form  the  basis  of  a  nxKt 
efficient  system  of  government  for  the  Iiev 
Jersey  State  Prison.  This  commiasioii  Ym 
submitted  a  report  at  the  present  session^  afid 
several  bills  have  been  introduced  proTiding  for 
various  improvements  in  this  important  matter. 

NEW  TORE.    The  Constitutional  ConTos- 
tion  of  New  York,  which  met  on  the  4th  of 
June,  1867,  and  reassembled  after  an  adjourn- 
ment of  two  months,  on  the  12th  of  Noveo- 
ber,  continued  its  sessions  for  seTeral  weeks  in 
the  year  1866.    The  work  during  that  time 
was  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  the  Committee  oa 
Revision,  and  some  important  changes  were 
made.    The  suflfrage  clause,  as  finally  adopted, 
removes  the  property  qualification  required  of 
negroes,  by  the  old  constitution,  and  admits 
them  to  the  exercise  of  the  rights  of  citiiefi- 
ship  on  a  footing  of  equality  with  the  white& 
A  registration  of  all  quaUiQed  electors  is  re- 
quired to  be  completed  four  days  before  ths 
election,  and  no  one  is  allowed  to  register  who 
has  not  lived  thirty  days  in  the  town  or  ward 
and  ten  days  in  the  election  district  where  he 
proposes  to  vote.    The  provisions  relating  to 
the  administration  of  the  State  canals  abolsh 
the  Canal  Board  and  the  offices  of  State  En- 
gineer, Canal  Commissioner,  and  Canal  Ap- 
praiser, and  give  to  the  Governor  authority  to 
appoint  a  Superintendent  of  Canals,  with  four 
assistants,  to  hold  office  fire  years.    The  Court 
of  Claims  is  to  be  composed  of  ^yq  judges,  i4>- 
pointed  by  the  Governor.    The  jndioiary  ar- 
ticle, as  modified,  leaves  the  election  of  Judges 
to  the  people,  but  provides  that  the  question 
of  the  appointment  by  executive  authority 
shall  be  submitted  to  the  vote  of  the  electors 
in  1878.    The  judicial  term  of  office  is  fixed  at 
fourteen  years.    There  are  to  be  four  General 
Terms  of  the  Supreme  Court  instead  of  eight, 
and  the  derk  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  is  to  be 
chosen  by  the  judges. .  An  unpaid  board  of 
five  persons  holding  office  for  ten  years»  and  a 
clerk  who  is  to  have  a  salaiy,  are  to  take 
charge  of  the  prisons  of  the  State,  with  soch 
right  of  inspection  into  Jails  and  oth«- penal 
and  reformatory  institutions  as  fiitore  I^e^s- 
latures  shall  define.    The  subject  of  aUowing 
the  Legislature  to  exercise  authority  in  the 
government  of  cities  was  discussed,  and  vig- 
orous efforts  were  made  to  introduce  a  provi- 
sion prohibiting  and  restricting  such  interfer- 
ence, but  the  matter  was  finally  left  as  it  was 
found.    When  the  work  of  revising  the  con- 
stitution was  finished,  a  law  was  introdnced  in 
the  Le^ature,  which  was  then  in  session, 
providing  for  its  submission  to  a  vote  of  the 
people.    This  passed  the  Assembly,  but  was 
defeated  in  the  Senate. 
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The  Leg^latnre  of  1868  met  on  the  first  the  law ;  and,  8.  To  give  the  Majors  of  New 

Tuesday  in  January,  and  continned  in  session  York  and  Brooklyn  authority  to  grant  licenses. 

121  days,  and  finally  a^oumed  on  the  6th  of  The  attention  of  the  Legislature  was  directed 

May.    A  m^ority  of  the  memhers  of  the  As-  to  the  railroads  hy  the  claims  which  several 

sembly  were  Democrats,  while  in  the  Senate  of  them  put  in  for  pecuniary  aid  from  the 

the  Republicans  had  a  msgority.    The  question  State,  in  the  completion  of  their  respective 

of  controlling  certain  departments  of  the  ad-  lines.    There  were  at  one  time,  before  one  or 

ministration  of  cities  hy  commissions  appointed  the  other  branch  of  the  Legislature,  bills  for 

at  Albany  was  introduced  bv  the  following  the  following  railroads : 

resolution,  offered  by  Mr.  Kieman,  of  New  whitchaU  &  Plafctsbnrg  Bwlroad,  granting  $260,000 

lor£[:  Albany  <ft  Susauehaima          ^'              *^        250,000 

WhoMS^  The  dty  of  New  York  has,  through  the  Buffalo  &  Washington           "              "        250,000 

operation  of  special  commissions   created  and  ap-  Bunkirk  &  Warren                "              "         200,000 

pointed  at  Albany,  been  deprived  of  many  of  its  cor-  Lake  Ontario  Shore                "              "        800,000 

porate  rights  and  privileges  and  made  suMervient  to  Southern  Central                    "              "        150,000 

a  government  for^gn  to  the  provisions  of  its  ch|ui;er  New  York  Northern               "              *'         600,000 

and  not  idontiiled  with  its  interests;  Eondout  &  Oswego                "              "         250,000 

Beaolvtd,  That  the  Committee  on  the  Affairs  of  Utica  &  Black  Biver,  baj  for  forty  miles,         200,000 

Cities  be  requested  to  report,  at  as  early  a  date  as  Midland,  $6,000,  say  thirty-flve  miles,  "        175,000 

pottible,  what  constitutional  means  may  be  adopted  Buffalo,  Corry,  &  Fittsbuig  road           "        200,000 

ial^eT^^^Sd^dTpSSSJ!"*''"''*"^""'  The  grounds  on  which  theirchdmsfor  help 

\r^*v      V  ^          -,                V  V  ji  •    *v  from  the  public  treasury  were  based,  were  the 

K^mg,  however,  was  accompbdied  m  this  ^^^^  „f  ^^  ,351^^  „^  the  State  ii  develop- 

rpL   V  11     •        ^  ^1  i^             'J             •  ^  ^6  resources  and  promoting  the  material 

JtJfT^.  IT^lf^?''  '''^'  "^  *  '^'^'  P^eperity  of  the  sectiSns  of  country  through 

mons  vote  m  the  Senate:  whicli  they  passed.    This  generous  Illation, 

Jwwn'^ti^b^i^d'a^p^           ^oSddS  ^<^^®^®r'  received  a  check  by  the  veto  of  the 

mandof  SSier^tionsthe  immediate^S'd" imcondi^  ^"^  ^^ ^^^  ^^  ^^<5h  came  before  the  Gov- 

tional  release  of  all  citizens  of  the  United  Stotes  iUo-  ernor  for  his  signature.    This  was  the  White- 

gallT  held  in  military  service,  or  in  custody  for  pro-  hall  and  Plattsburg  Railroad  Aid  Bill,  which 

tended  political  off'enoes.  not  committed  on  their  soQ;  ^as   returned  to  ttie  Senate  with  the   Gov- 

and  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Government  to  enforce  ernor'a  oWftntioiia  nn  thA  fifb   of  Anril      Tha 

that  demand,  if  neoossaiy,  with  all  the  power  of  the  ®™^^  ^  ODjection^  on  tne  btu  ot  April.     lUe 

nation.  company  engaged  m  constructing  this   road 

On  the  last  day  of  the  session  the  Commit-  T^a^^§^^  ^  *^®  ^^1?"  ^^i  ^S  ^^^J^^l 

tee  on  the  Condition  of  the  Country  reported  ^®^^»  ^^F  *J?®  purpose  of  completing  direct 

the  following,  which  were  adopted  in  the  As-  communications  between  New  York  City  and 

sembly  •    ^^  Montreal,  and  of  opening  a  way  through  one 

j?^t  J  mi.  X  *v             •        ^n                   i.v  of  the  richest  mineral  districts  in  the  State. 

Hgt%J^^':§i'^rS!^fo"^rS5?dSi^  Application  for  State  aid  was  madeat.once, 

branches  of  the  Government  indicate  a  settled  purpose  *md  a  bill  appropriating  $450,000  to  aid  m  the 

to  set  aside  the  Constitution  and  to  destroy  the  lib-  construction  of  ninety  miles  of  the  road  at 

ertiesofthep^ple.                        ^^^   .  ^,  .      .  $6,000  a  mile,  passed  both  branches  of  the 

esstKtt^S^Slrnst^^^^  WsSr^'lTo^Sri^t^^Vi'/^n^^^^^^^^ 

rights  of  dtizene,  a^d  that  we  protest  against  any  act  ^^  1867  an  appropriation  of    $260,000   was 

of  Congress  infringing  on  it.  made  with  the  sanction  of  the  Executive,  and 

Stmvtd^  Thatthe  evidence  elicited  on  the  trial  of  in  1868  another  application  came  for  a  quarter 

President  Johnson  before  the  court  of  imp^hment  of  a  million  dollars  to  dd  in  carrying  on  the 

MS  established  the  innocence  of  that  high  function-  ^^..v  a1..ao/1«-  KA/«n««      t\^^  fir.^^jLr^S«  .^.^^^ 

try,  and  that  Ids  conviction  would  be  regarded  by  J^^^  ^-l}^^'   Jt  ^^^^'^^^^  ?  ^®^^^ 

the  people  as  the  false  ludpmcnt  of  a  partisan  court,  lOr  vetomg  tne  Dill  wnicn  proposed  to  grant 

and  as  a  crime  agunst  tnelonn  and  bemg  of  a  repub-  the  aid  desired  was,  the  necessity  for  retrench- 

lican  government.  ment  and  economy.    He  said : 

The  general  legislation  of  the  session  relat-  i^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^  ^^  attention  of  all,  that  dur- 

ea  m  a  large  measure  to  raiiroaas,  canals,  ana  ing  the  past  year  the  people  have  been  more  restive 

other  matters  connected  with  the  commer-  under  the  burdens  or  taxation  than  at  any  previous 

cial  interests  of  the  people.    An  attempt  was  period  since  the  dose  of  the  war.    Business  has  been 

made  to  abolish  the  offices  of  Auditor  and  Bank  «^«f '1«^  toide  has  been  deprMsed,  industry  partially 

ft«*^  ^  »^~"«»"  «"« X  iu          *****"»7^*  ""^  i'""^  paralyzed,  and  values  have  become  more  firreffular 

Superintendent,  but  these  propositions  failed  J^a  lessreliable.    Profits  have  diminished,  anlun- 

in  the  Senate  after  havmg.  passed  tne  Lower  til  the  great  financial  questions  are  firmly  decided. 

House.    The  Assembly  also  passed  a  bill  re-  andapermanent  policy  established,  the  horoscope  of 

pealing  the  Metropolitan  Excise  Law,  but  the  thefotuieoaimot^  surely  and  confldentiy  cast.  This 

Wtlrefu^^  -t^t'^^'St^^^^^ 

three  other  bills  mtended  to  •dify  that  statute  to  expect  would  mark  the  periodmmediately  foUow- 
were  voted  down  in  the  ikie  body.      The    ing  a  groat  war,  duty  and  prudence  alike  demand  shall 

moiMcations  proposed  were:  1.  To  give  ma-  not  be  disregarded.    The  State  can  no  more  be  pros- 

gistrates  the  power  to  remit  the  ten  days'  pen-  fSTtA^^«^^^A^,.^r.^  u''^'!?iiJl^«i*5  "^"^ 

«u«  <•      t  t.^^^^^t^      A   T^  ^ t  J     J.U            1  than  individuals.    A  continued  large  debt  is  danger- 

alty  for  intoxication;  2.  To  exclude  the  rural  ous  to  our  social  and  republican  mstitutions.   Dur 

towns  oi  Queens  Oonnty  from  the  operation  of  first  care,  therefore,  shoiud  be  to  ascertain  Hbw  the 
Vol*  vm.— 86     A 
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volume  of  debt  can  be  diminished,  and  ^^uard  affainst       1.  I  char^  that  the  report  on  the  Erie  Bu]nid] 

its  extension ;  how  the  measure  of  taxation  oan  be  re-  was  bought. 

duced^  and  retrenchment  made  more  rigid  and  sjs-        2.  I  charge  that  a  portion  of  the  vote  <m  this  i 

tematic.  in  adopting  the  said  report,  was  bought 

In  view  of  these  considerations,  he  thonght  gl]^^^£S;i^^7^^^^^  "* 
the  great  public  works  of  the  State  should  wait       4  i  charge  t£it  aportion  of  the  vote  witb  Bsd 

until  better   times.     A  strenuous  effort  was  Milk  Bill  was  bought, 
made  in  the  Senate  to  pass  the  bill  notwith-       5.  I  charge  that  some  of  the  committees  d-. 

standing  the  objections  of  the  Governor,  but  ^T1  ^^H^l^ZJ^^Ji  a ;i.»v  ^a 

without  success,  and  the  other  claims  for  State  on  k  pote^flSS'tt.^'^'  ^^'  "^^ 
aid  in  behalf  of  railroads  were  allowed  to  rest.       l  ask  the  adoption  of  the  following: 

A  committee  was  appointed  in  the  Senate  to       Jietdhed,  That  the  Speaker  appoint  a  oomnlt: 

investigate  certain  charges  of  mismanagement  *I®  ^  investigate  the  foregoing  diaigee,  thu 

brought  ag-mst  the  Erie  Railroi-d.    T?eprin.  ^'.^SHSSS  ^o^SSS^I^XTS;^. 

cipal   gronnd  of  complaint  was  a  resomtion  two  be  taken  from  that  put  that  Totcdt7c,iad; 

adopted  by  the  directors  on  the  19th  of  Febm-  the  oommittee  have  power  to  employ  oossitl 

arr,  for  the  issne  of  bonds  to  the  amonnt  of  send  for  penons  andpqtets;  theoaiDmittettoii 

ten  million  doUars,  convertible  into  stock  of  Jj^  chamber  during  the  reoeea  of  the  L^gito 

the  company,  and  the  conversion  of  the  bonds  ^^'  o^^^  ^  ^f^oj  •  clert 
into  stock  for  purposes  of  private  speculation.       jj,^  Glenn's  motives  in  making  Ui««  tk 

Two  reports  on  tins  matter  were  submitted.  ^,^5,,^  bee^  ^^  -^  questio^  he  d«L 

The  m^ority  of  the  oommittee  arrived  at  the  ^^^  jf^  made  them  in  behalf  of  no  compwr , 

oondunon  Uiat  the  issue  of  bonds  had  been  oh-  corporation.     He  had  been  offered  fiw  h 

tamed  by  Mr.  Daniel  Drew,  to  be  used  for  his  dred  dollars  for  his  vote,  and  knew  a  mm 

personal  gain,    utterly  regardless  of  the  mter-  ^^  tee^  offered  twel'^  hundred  doU«&  _, 

**^.  °/j**^^f;.  s^'^old^™  ™  <?«  company,  ^wmed  in  the  name  of  justice  fliat  thi.iii«a« 

MdthatMr.  Eldridge,  the  president,  andMessr^  ^e  "  probed  to  tiie  bottom."    A  committor' 
risk  and  Gould,  directors,  were  concerned  and    appo&ted  to  investigate  these  grave  durpi, 

probably  interested  with  Mr.  Drew  m  these  ^nt  Mr.  Glenn  declined  to  serve  on  th«t«»i-l 

?.w??^  F0«?edmg8. '     The  report  closed  nuttee  on  account  of  the  feeble  state  of  ii 

with  the  followmg  resolution :  health,  but  asked  tiiat  he  mi^t  be  repmai  1 

Sttohtdf  That  the  fraudulent  abuses  developed  by  by  counsel  in  supporting  the  accnsatioM  nUsa 

ttZ:^'Xom^«%  r ^wXA'^E^rfe'SS!  ^e  1,«1  made     *L  privilege  w«  not^w^d 

road  Company  demand  that  increased  penalties  for  ^^^  ^  committee  was  tfppomted  to  carrr  m 

such  offences  shall  be  imposed  for  the  protection  of  the  investigation.    Mr.  Glenn  being  snmmoped 

Btodcholders  and  the  conmiunity,  and  tiie  special  com-  before  that  committee,  was  unwilling  to  p^i 

mittee  conductii^  such  investigation  be,  and  thev  are  ^ig  testimony,  because  it  would  implicate  m 

hereby,  instructed  to  report  a  bill  making  it  a  felom-  ^^  ^v^  ^„„  vIvA.-^  ^\^,.^  v«  ».«  «wiiiiT*d  to 

ous  offence  for  any  director  or  officer  to  fraudulently  ^^  *^®  men  before  whom  he  was  reqnirefl  to 

issue  stock  of  the  oom|>any  in  which  he  holds  such  testify ;   and  on  the  following  day  he  accufi 

trust,  or  to  convert  to  his  own  purposes  the  proceeds  that  member  of  the  oommittee  by  name  befon 

of  any  stock  or  bonds;  or  to  fraudulently  take  or  the  Assembly  of  offering  him  fire  hundred  dol- 

carry  away  to  another  State,  or  with  like  intent  keep  i^-g  fo«  v:-  JL.^  ^  j  JL^  ^hat  he  be  relieved 

and  retain  them  to  evade  legal  process  in  this  State,  J?"  ^^f  ?!^  vote,  ana  asKea  ^«  ?e  oe  n^ 

the  moneys  or  effects  of  such  company,  fro°i  taking  part  m  the  mvestigataon.    iw 

A  minority  report  was  submitted,  which  com-  f  ^mittee  decided  that  there  was  no  ^^ 

mended  the  general  management  of  the  Erie  ^^^  ^^^  charges  either  ^^pu^^^f  i^°^^ 

RaUroad,  and  declared  thatthere  was  uncontra-  ^^,  ^^  "If  ^*^«^  "^«"^I>?'^  v*l?r«L^ 

dieted  evidence  that  the  right  of  the  Board  of  ^- p^^^?  thereupon  sent  ^  his  i^ignj^rj 

Directors  to  pass  the  resolution  of  February  fj«^*<^f  ^^  «>f « length,  in  ^.^^^^^^^^^"^^ 

19th  was  not  doubted  or  questioned  either  ii  the  charges  already  made.    Ity^^^f^^' 

the  Executive  Board,  or  Board  of  Directors,  to  receive  this  document,  «  th«  Hon«  ^ 

and  was  therefore  not  a  wilful  vioktion  of  thS  ?,^*^^°fi?  ^  ^^,7*^  ^^"^ r'T^^V^h^^ 

law.    It  then  recommended  that  an  act  be  t  they  saw  fit  to  vacate  their  pLicea.  In  t^e 


law.    It  then  recommended  that  an  act  be  "  ^^\^^  7.  !r  ^fV^  ;j^^"^  JT^nniiioDof 

passed  legalizing  the  $10,000,000  of  stock  as  ^''^T''''''''*^'?'?^^*'^?'^^'!^!^^^ 

well  as  various  other  acts  of  th^  directors  which  ^^^^^^  aPP^f  f  to  be  that  the  memberj^ 

had  been  complained  of  as  illegal.    The  action  J^  «>  indignant  at  the  offer  of  tve  hnndrw 

recommended  by  a  minority  of  the  committee  ^^'^  J"  ^^''  ^"^  ^^*^  "^^«V     ^^  ^„tribnt« 

was  favored  in  the  Senate.  .  ^he  canal  system  of  New  York  oonttJ^«^ 

in  no  small  degree  to  the  commercial  prw/wr 


naa  ueen  iramea  m  me  mieresi  01  ine  Jj^ne  .',  , ,     ZLv.  "^   :^    vi      •     --  ««.»  Ia^m  con- 

Raiboad,  tiie   following   communication  was  *!*fi*?«*^*^f^t^l*"TrX^.  riS/Sie 

suhmit^dtotheHousef  gS^a&^^i'^SlSlSrSo.- 

7b  iH.  Hon.  ap^^M ^'J^'/'^  '•  ^  '^  The  numher  of  bridges  on  th««  c«J  «  «« 

I,  E.  M.  K.^lenn,  a  member  oAhU  House,  from  «»d  the  number  of  looks  is  BM.    Th«  ™  ,^ 

jny  seat  in  this  House,  do  chai^  as  follows :  the  work  done  dunng  the  fiscal  year  je<"  <■ 
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$6d8,505.T7.    The  management  of  the  canals  leading  topic  of  conversation  at  the  meetings 
has  been  for  several  years  the  subject  of  some  of  several  JBoards  of  Trade, 
aalmadversions  from  all  classes  of  the  citizens.  The  subject  came  before  the  Legislature  in 
The  most  violent  complaints  have  been  made  of  two  forms :  1.  In  the  shape  of  a  biU  to  abolish 
the  ineffioient)7  and  corruption  of  the  Oontract-  the  Oontraoting  Board,  and  make  some  other 
ing  Board,  whose  province  it  has  been  to  keep  changes  in  the  mode  of  administration ;  and, 
the  canals  in  a  proper  state  of  repair.    It  was  2.  In  the  impeachment  of  Bobert  0.  Dom,  Oa- 
said  that  contracts  were  frequently  concluded  nal  Oommissioner,  for  high  crimes  and  misde- 
at  excessive  rates,  while  moderate  offers  were  meanors.    Soon  after  the  opening  of  the  ses- 
made  and  rejected,  and  that  a  constant  course  sion,  numerous  petitions  were  received  in  both 
of  corrupt  dealing  prevailed  between  the  Con-  branches  of  the  Legislature,  praying  for  reform 
traeting  Board  and  parties  to  whom  they  gave  in  the  management  of  the  canals.    Bills  were 
the  *' job  '^  of  prosecuting  repairs.    The  result  introduced,  both  in  the  Senate  and  the  Assem- 
was  an  enormous  outlay,  while  the  canals  were  bly,  to  meet  this  demand  of  the  people,  but 
every  day  becoming  dilapidated  and  filled  with  different   plans  were   proposed  in  the   two 
obstructions.     The   Legislature   of  1867  ap-  Houses.     The  Assembly  bill  proposed  to  do 
pointed  a  select  committee  to   examine  into  away  with  the  offices  of  Auditor  of  the  Oanal 
the  management  of  the  State  canals,  and  con-  Board  and  of  the  Oanal  Oommissioner,  as  well 
tinaod  its  existence  through  the  recess.     A  as  to  abolish  the  Oontract  Board,  while  the 
large  amount  of  testimony  was  taken,  and  a  re-  Senate  favored  less  radical  changes.    Finally, 
port  made  to  the  Oonstitutional  Oonvention,  in  a  committee  of  conference  was  appointed,  and 
pursuance  of  a  resolution  of  that  body  calling  unanimously  agreed  on  a  measure,  abolishing 
for  information  on  the  subject  of  these  invest!-  the  Oontracting  Board,  and  retaining  the  o^ 
gadons.     These  reports  were  published,  and  fice  of  Auditor.  Oommisinoners  of  repairs  were 
public  attention  still  more  intently  drawn  to  to  be  appointed  by  the  Oanal  Board,  whose 
the  subject.    The  feeling  became  quite  preva-  biUs  were  to  be  audited  and  paid  by  three  pay- 
lent  that  the  Oontracting  Board  wnoUy  failed  masters  appointed  by  the  Oommissioners  of  the 
to  accomplish  the  object  for  which  it  was  con-  Oanal  Fund.     This  bill  was  adopted  in  the 
stitated,  and  should  be  abolished.  AOanalOon-  Assembly  without  a  dissenting  vote,  but  for 
vention  assembled  at  Albany  on  the  26th  of  some  unexpldned  reason  the  Republican  Sen- 
February,  and  discussed  the  importance  to  the  ators  met  in  caucus  and  determined  that  it 
State  of  her  system  of  canals  and  the  interest  should  not  become  a  law.    The  bill  was  ac- 
of  the  community  in  their  proper  management,  cordingly  defeated  in  the  Senate,  and  the  sub- 
Tbe  following  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  nine  res-  ject  was  left  by  the  Legislature  in  the  same 
olutions  adopted  by  the  convention,  suggest-  position  in  which  they  had  found  it.    When 
ing  radical  changes  in  the  administration  of  the  Republican  State  Oonvention  met  at  Syra- 
these  valuable  public  works:  cuse,  a  communication  was  received  from  a 

1.  Besohid,  That  we  regard  the  present  contract  committeeappointed  by  the  Oanal  Oonvention 

aystem  of  keeping  the  canals  of  the  State  in  repair  ">  "*®  charge  and  watch  over  the  mterests 

a:»  entirely  subversive  of  the  interests  of  the  State  of  the  State  canals,  and  to  protect  and  preserve 

and  of  those  engaged  in  canal  commerce,  and  sub-  their  revenues  and  the  commerce  of  this  State 

servient  alone  to  the  advantage  and  profit  of  the  ^j  ^11  laudable  agencies,"  urring  upon  the  at- 

contraetors,  as  detrimental  to  the  welfare  of  com-  x;Li..  „  ^*  4.v^  S^i^^^ZTL  +1,^  :™^il«««^  ^.p  « 

mepee,  and  ruinous  alike  to  the  canals  and  their  in-  tention  of  the  delegates  the  unportance  of  a 

tcT<»sts,  and  to  those  who  have  invested  their  enter-  wise,  economical,  and  honest  management  of 

prise  and  capital  in  the  transportation  of  property  our  commercial  lines  of  water  intercommuni- 

throiMh  these  channels  of  coomiunication ;  and  we  cation."    The  closinir  paragraphs  of  the  docu- 

therefore  call  upon  the  LegiBlature  of  the  State  to  re-  ^            -    ^hese  words? 

peal  the  laws  under  which  the  State  canals  are  kept  "*^"''  »»wi«  ***  t>u^v  »tv*«i». 

in  repair  by  contract,  and  to  enact  others  which  shall  « is  patent  to  us,  and  from  the  expenence  of  tiie 

provide  for  their  repair  by  superintendents,  or  some  r^o^ut  past  cool  reflection  will  also  oonvmoe  you,  that 

other  responsible  agents,  so  Quit  they  may  be  kept  the  first  duty  in  selecting  our  executive  and  legislative 

in  nflvigaolft  condition  during  the  season  of  naviga-  agents  is  to  provide  beyond  a  future  contingency : 

tion,  and  rendered  available  to  the  demands  and  m-  l.For  the  early  improvement  of  the  canals — ^that 

tercsta  of  oommeroe.  ^hej  shall  be  put  and  kept  in  perfect  repair  and  con- 
dition, so  as  to  ^ve  an  unobstructed  channel-way  for 

The  action  recommended  by  the  convention,  boats  drawing  six  feet  of  water  upon  the  leading  car 

vrn^l.  A  rei^al  of  the  act  of  1867,  relating  -^^  "^^'^t^  „.e„„«  ,haU  be  prot«*ed  »d 

to  the  Oontracting  Board;  3.  The  passage  of  preserved  fh)m  fraud  and  oomiption  which  prey  upon 

a  bill  then  pending  in  the  Senate,  providing  for  the  treasury  without  bringing  compensating  benefits 

a  new  system  of  management ;  3.  The  abroga-  to  commerce  or  the  State. 

tion  of  existing  contracts  for  repairs ;  and,  4.  ,,  Without  a  radical  change  in  the  mwiagement  of 

r^%  ^   ;^o4Un4-^vn  r.^  i^««i   ».i./w%/>^4n/*<.    ^^^i^^  the  canals,  there  cannot  be  such  a  reform  m  their 

The   institution  of  legal  proceedings  against  condition  m  wiU  insure  to  commerce  such  &oiUties 

ftny    person  who  had  n*auanlently  obtained  as  are  needfhi,  and  without  which  it  will  be  impos- 

Tjjoney  on  canal    contracts  with  the   State,  sible  to  preserve  to  the  State  its  oommerdal  su- 

Tlxore  were  also  several  other  recommenda-  premacsy. 

tions  relating  to  the  details  of  what  the  con-  ^  These  positions  were  enforced  in  the  State  Canal 

'-**-'".  *«"»«**6  •^^  ""^  **^«««o  V*  w*.«w  uMj  WA*  Convention  by  arguments  equally  impressive  and  un- 

v-ention  regarded  as  a  proper  system  of  man-  answeiable,  and  with  an  eamestaess  which  indicated 

(X^ement.     The  State  canals  also  formed  the  the  settled  purpose  of  the  delegates  and  of  those  they 
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rapreMoi  to  render  every  other  subject  salx>idixi£te  the  evidence  and  aryniineEiits  in  the  case  "  - 

^"it'^^^^^A.^.m^  tml  continued  about  two  wee^bautteii 

these  ends.    They  oan  be  reached  sucoesslbUyby  v«>T,"ttle  attention,  and  the  canumsaacr^.- 

vise  selections  of  candidates  from  among  the  able  acquitted,  the  largest  vote  against  him  »  r 

men  of  the  State  who  are  Imown  to  be  true  and  mi>  article  being  eight  to  twenty, 

oompromisiner  friends  of  the  canals  and  their  com-  Amonff  the  variona  conyentioDS  of  the  t*_- 

S?r£ySfer'S^|fou*°i^i?b^'?«Sd^  w«onecdledforthep«p«eof;pm^- 

these  important  considerationB.  againat  the  action  of  the  JDntish  Govern.^ 

rpu^  ^ ^«*:^«  ^^^^^Ai^  1^  •  X    ji       1  A.^.  with  reference  to  the  imprisonment  of  ad&p- 

f.il?  •'^'''^''''^?'  accordingly  mtroduoMl  the  citizens,"'  which  met  ii  Albany  on  the  ^: 

following  resolution  mto  its  platform  of  pnn-  of  iWuary.     A  letter  was  4eived  iz 

^^K.^1    ,  -«      ,                 . ,  Horatio  Seymour,  expressing  his   snLi±: 

£t»oh€d,  Th^the  commeroud  prominenoe  of  our  with  the  objects  of  the  meeting,  sndijcm 

State  IS  huvelv  due  to  its  canals :  that  they  should  be    ^*  •^-^i^^i^^l a     ^  j  *'*^""« 

managed^ttf  rigid  economy  alid  probi^ ;  that  ^  SJ  r^utions  was  adopted,  among  whidiirit 

abuses  should  be  reformed ;  and  that  the  best  inter-  ^'^^  loUowing : 

ests  of  the  Commonwealth  demand  their  judicious  en-  Betohed,  That  the  American  people  hare  nsdr. 

hui^ment  and  improvement,  so  that  their  ftill  ca-  with  deep  solicitude  the  oonrse  of^the  Britu£  G 

paoi^  will  be  utilized,  and  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  emment  toward  naturalized  American  dtioec^is 

General  Government  to  interest  itself  in  this  greAt  arbitrary  seizure  and  retention  of  them  irltboattrZ 

^ork.  and  Uie  assumption  of  the  British  oouits  to  dbi\r:n 

.  The  Demooratio  Oonveution  expr«Bed  their  Sf  tl^^'^'SS^rotl^JTS' 

View  01  the  subject  m  the  followmg :  That  we  protest  against  such  assumptions  «  "b:  tc 

Bewlwd^  That  in  the  State,  as  in  the  national  Gov-  "^^  ^^  "vitid  primaries  of  free  jgpvenunen^  tso.  ^i 

emment.  they   demand   economy  in   expenditure,  ^^  w^on  the  Administration  at  w  ashingtos  to  r.^< 

strict  adnerenoe  to  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  consti-  <^d  renel  them. 

tution,  and  the  protection  of  the  rights  of  the  people  Heaohsd,  That  we  demand  of  foreign  goreixMi 

against  the  encroachments  of  monopolies  created  oy  ^o  rights  that  we  do  not  acknowledge  on  the  pet  i 

special  legislation.    That  the  canals  of  the  State,  our  own.    That,  commensurate  with  the  n^bto/a^ 

which  have  contributed  largely  to  the  wealth  and  the  ralization,  we  recoffnize  the  obligation  of  dtizes^r 

commercial  suprema^  of  New  York,  should  remain  ^^®  ^^tv  of  the  wvemment  to  restrain  its  o&c^ 

the  property  or  its  citizens ;  that  ^ey  should  be  kept  ^^  unlawful  acts  and  the  right  to  protect  thds » 

in  perfect  repair  and  so  improved  as  to  meet  the  de-  their  lawftil  pursuits. 


mands  of  a  constantly-increasing  commerce ;  that  the        JSeaohedj^  That  the  daim  of  militaiy  service  asscrr: 
tolls  should  be  reduced  so  as  to  command  the  cany-    ^7  some  or  the  Continental  nations  of  Europe,  agabj 


jembly-and  rq'ected  by 

be  adopted,  so  that  corruption  and  peculation  shall  that  it  becomes  the  duty  of  the  Federal  GoTemiB^> 

cease  and  the  canal  revenues  be  honestiy  applied  to  demand  the  relinquishment  of  any  such  preteos  i-^j 

the  maintenance  of  the  canals  and  the  payment  of  '^^  ^  enforce  the  position  by  aU  the  authority  g/j-c 

the  debts  incurred  in  their  construction.  Bepublic                                                          . 

TV    .       .V          vx-    1                   V    '            .,_  Aw^ofli,  That  the  doctrine  of  the  perpetuiaKii!\- 

During  the  poutical  canvass,  however,  the  alienable  allegiance  of  a  subject  is  incompatible^-^ 

greater  prominence  of  other  issues  caused  that  the  growth  of  modem  society,  and  ^e  fieedoar 

of  the  management  of  the  canals  to  be  in  a  creat  P?P^^??"r^5  ^^  ^^  "^^^  ^^^^7  ^.?*  ^^ 

measure  overlooked ;  but  the  pubUc  attention  ""^  ^"^  ^^*^  ^*^  "*  *  ^"^^  '^^  "^ 

has  been  again  directed  to  the  subject^  and  it  The  Bepublicans  held  a  convention  at  Sm- 

is  confidently  expected  that  the  Legi^ature  of  cuse,  on  the  6th  of  February,  to  appoint  dde- 

1869  will  bring  about  a  reform  in  this  impor-  gates  to  the  National  Convention  at  Chic^- 

tant  branch  of  the  State  administration.  A  proposition  was  made  in  this  oonvention  ^ 

The  impeachment  of  Oommissioner  Dom  reorganizetheRepublican  party  in  the  <?it7w 

was  the  result  of  the  investigations  of  a  select  New  York,  under  the  joint  snperrision  an-i 

committee  appointed  by  the  last  Leffislature  to  direction  of  Freeman  J.  Fithian  and  wm- 

examine  into  the  propriety  of  bringmg  in  arti-  as  Murphy,  the  object  being  to  exclude  vm 

cles  of  impeachment  against  any  State  officer,  the  deliberations  of  the  convention  theraai^u 

Areport  of  considerable  lengjtii  was  submitted,  delegation  from  that  city.     These  dei^f^ 

which  closed  witii  the  following  resolution:  were,  however,  admitted  by  a  vote  o'.-*'  .^^ 

Seaohedy  That  Robert  C.  Dom,  Canal  Commis-  ^'    Resolutions  were  adopted,  reaffirmu^  "^ 

sioner^  bo  and  he  is  hereby  impeached  for  high  crimes  devotion  of  the  party  to  the  principl^fi  oi  J" 

and  misdemeanors.  tice,  legality,  and  nationality,  declaring  lyP- 

This  was  adopted,  and  managers  of  the  im-  proval  of  the  reconstruction  measores  of  Cod- 

peachment  were  appointed  by  the  Assembly,  gross,  and  its  *^  unalterable  purpose  *J."J^ 

Eighty  articles  of  impeachment  were  fram^  tain  ui;itamished  and  inviolate  the  y^^^^rZ 

charging  Mr.  Dom  with  corruption  and  fraud  in  and  national  credit,"  and  pronoundng  ^v^. 

several  contracts  which  had  been  made  for  re-  of  U.  S.  Grant  and  R.  E.  ^^^^^\!Tf 

E airing  the  canals,  and  with  appropriating  pub-  dent  and  Vice-President  of  the  United  5tw^^ 

c  money  to  his  own  use  and  that  of  his  favor-  On  the  evening  of  the  8d  of  JnJ/  *  "'^^ 

ites.    The  Senators  and  judges  of  the  Court  of  meeting  of  worfing^men   was  held  t^^ 

Appeals  sat  as  a  Elgh  Oourt  of  Impeachment  Cooper  Institute,  in  the  City  of  Ne^  j 

on  the  fourth  Tuesday  of  May,  and  listened  to  under  the    auspices  of  the  Nationw  ^ 
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Uuion,  which  adopted  the  following  resola-       Beaolved^  That  the  honor  of  the  American  people. 

lions  amonc  others :  aa  dear  to  us  now  as  when  we  welcomed  death  and 

^     ,    •,  S,   ^^,        ^.      ,,                ^,  -     sorrow  m  defence  of  the  Union,  demands  the  pay- 

ife#(>?p«i,Tl^thenatiOMlhonormwrth^  mentofour  National  ohligations  according  to  &clr 


United  States;  that  the  bonds,  when  redeemable,  crime  agMnstthe  national  honor,  only  surpassed  by 

should  be  paid  mlegal-tender  notes  or  exchanged  for  the  cnme  of  treason  itself. 

other  bonds,  at  three  per  cent,  convertible  mto  law-  BuoUtd,  That  we  welcome  to  onr  comitry  the  peo- 

ful  money,  atthe  pleasure  of  the  holders.  pl^  of  other  lands,  that  we  beUeve  in  generous  laws 

^to«r.  That  the  nubho  interest  demands  the  Jf  naturalization  and  immigration,  and  that  no  matter 

withdrawal  of  tiie  circulfltoon  of  the  n^ional  bw^,  ^^at  country  didms  the  birth-place  of  an  American 

and  the  substitution  of  legal-tender  Treasury  cerfafl-  citizen,  the  flag  should  cover  him  with  the  mijesty  of 

cates  m  their  stead.                          , ,.    ,       ,     .  ,«  our  national  power,  and  protect  him  in  peaceable 

Beaolved.  That  no  mor«  of  the  pubho  domidn  shall  pursuits  m  any  quarter  of  the  world, 

be  granted  to  my  <»rporation  under  any  pretext  *^  Suohed,  That  regarding  the  triumph  of  the  Demo- 

whatever,  and  all  ^e  lands  not  disposed  of  should  be  erotic  party  as  thegreatelt  calamity  that  could  be- 

withdrawn  from  the  market  and  granted  only  in  fyi  the  American  people,  we  proudly  accept,  as  our 

amall  quanfaties  to  actual  settiers.  candidates,  UlysseS  sf  drant  and  Schuvler  Colfax. 

The  Convention  of  Republicans,  for  the  nomi-  We  accept  them  as  the  representatives  or  all  that  has 

nation  of  State  officers  and  Presidential  elec-  ^o®°  glorious  and  heroic  m  our  war,  and  of  the  wis- 

tors  metat8yi^nse,onthe8thofJaly.    John  fe^StSSi^JSI^^'i^S^^ 

A.  Cjriswold,  or  Iroy,  was  nominated  for  tfov-  "be  maintwned,  justice  enforced,  and  the  national 

emor ;  Alonzo  B.  Oomell,  of  Ithaca,  for  Lieu-  honor  protected. 

tenant-Governor;  Alexander  Barclay,  for  Oa-  m^   t^            a*    n          *•         .x    j.  aiv  ^ 

nal  Oommissionei;  Henry  A.  Bamnm  Inspeo-  ^he  Democratic  Convention  met  at  Albany 

tor  of  Prisons;  oinpbell  A.  Young,  Clerk  of  ^^  1^%^  of  September.    By  far  the  larger 

Court  of  AppiiOs.    the  following  is  the  plat-  Pf  ^/^J  *^S,  ^^^*^  ^^^^  *^^  nomination 

form  of  theDflrtvftfl  adooted  at  this  conven-  ^^  •^^^^  ^'  Hofl&nan  fop  Governor,  at  that 

form  of  tne  party  as  adopted  at  tnis  conven-  ^.^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^.^^  ^^  ^^^  Y^^^^  ^^  ^ 

B^ei,  That  we  tender  to  Congress  our  wannest  disposition  having  been  shown  by  some  of  the 

thanks  for  the  intrepidity,  sagacity,  and  foresight  party  to  brmg  forward  the  name  of  Henry  U. 

with  which  it  has  aoeompllsh^  the  great  work  of  Murphy  as  a  rival  candidate,  that  gentleman 

reconstruction;  betnyed  by  a  recreant  President,  wrote  a  letter  to  the  coavention  requesting 

S^'^*^^L5''"°'i*t?*^^^?'*'7'«^^'w?^it®  that  such  a  course  might  be  avoided.    Mr. 

Southern  States,  and  their  natural  allies  m  the  North-  •^'^  *'"^"  »  vv«ao«  T  3  v          i        2;            : 

em  States,  it  has  persistently  and  flrmly  completed  Hoffman  was  nommated  by  acclamation,  and 

its  work,  step  bjr  stop,  until  nearly  eveir  State  in  re-  Allen  C.  Beach  was  put  on  the  ticket  for  Lieu- 

belllon  once  again  site  in  the  council  of  the  nation.  tenant-Governor.      Oliver   Bascom   was    the 

The  Congress  which  reoonstruoted  the  Union  wUl  nominee  for  Canal  Commissioner ;  David  B. 


^•^>^yw (Tvu^l      jkAAMi^  A&a      TV \?a%fvais ■  ■  t^      a^swiiM     v^^     «aav      «/jdA\raA  aavo    vaA\^    *jfc\yasaissc>va\^aAP    c»aA\A      a  ^^<si.a*A  A.iAii7      vaav      a#m  aa*xi& 

our  brothers  of  the  South,  we  commend  and  sympa-  pies  of  the  National  Democratic  Convention, 

^S5h^^£%?oS:w'^^  andcallsthespecialattentionofcitizenstothe 

their  errors,  show  a  loyal  sympatiiy  with  the  prinoi-  foUowmg  propositions : 

pies  of  impartial  sufTra^,  and  that  we  trust  tiie  spirit  1.  Immediate  restorotion  of  all  the  States  to  their 

will  be  continued  so  long  as  it  is  invited  by  corre-  righto  in  the  Union  under  the  Constitution,  of  which 

Bpondinff  acts  of  loyalty,  until  every  restriction  and  some  of  them  are  deprived  bv  the  imconstitutional 

diflqualiScation  is  removed  from  those  who  have  been  and  revolutionary  measures  of  a  Congress  which  is 

rebels,  as  well  as  those  who  have  been  in  bondage.  perpetuating  disunion,  and.  by   ito  usurpations  of 

Se^olved^  That  the  Bepublican  party  can  never  fail  power,  threatens  the  estebhshment  of  a  centralized 

to  give,  to  the  brave  men  who  derended  the  Union  in  ffovemment  in  place  of  a  Federal  Union  of  equal 

tbe  army  and  navy,  the  assmwice  of  profound  and  States. 

srateful  esteem.    To  have  been  a  soldier  of  the  Union  2.  Amnesty  for  all  past  political  offences,  and  the 

\n  as  proud  an  honor  as  to  have  been  a  soldier  of  the  regulation  ofthe  elective  franchise  in  all  tne  Stetes 

Sevolution.    The  country  owes  to  Ite  soldiers  and  by  tiieir  dtizens.  without  any  interference  whatever 

sailors  ite  liberty,  its  glory,  Ito  very  life ;  and  we  by  the  Federal  Government. 

pledge  ourselves  to  sustein  eveiy  just  demand  they  8.  Payment  of  thepubUo  obli^ntions  in  strict  ao- 
may  make  upon  the  people,  prompt  payment  of  the&  oordance  with  their  terms — ^in  ^d,  only  when  gold 
i»ounties,  senerous  laws,  and  the  assignment  of  the  is  nominated  in  the  bond,  and  m  the  lawM  eurrenoy 
pnblic  lands  under  the  homestead  law,  which  are  the  of  the  comitry  when  coin  is  not  s|>ecifled. 
t>e«it  compensations  that  can  be  made  for  their  de-  4.  Equal  taxation  of  every  species  of  property,  in- 
voted  ana  self-sacrificing  patriotism.  duding  Qovemment  bonds  and  other  pubhc  securi- 

JUwlted^  That  we  demand  fVom  the  General  Ck)v-  ties ;  ue  simplification  ofthe  system  and  the  discon- 

crnment  a  pure  and  economical  administration  of  the  tinuance  of  mquisitorial  modes   of  assessing  and 

public  affiiirs :  the  lesseninff  of  texation ;  the  prompt  collecting  interniil  revenue. 

eolleotionof  the  revenue:  the  reduction  of  the  armv  6.  One  currency  for  the   Government  and  the 

and  navy  *  a  less  prodigal  management  of  the  public  people,  the  laborer  and  the  office-holder,  the  pen- 

l^nd ;  and,  as  rapidly  as  consistent  with  the  burdens  sioner  and  the  soldier,  the  producer  and  the  bond- 

XI  ow  resting  upon  H.  a  return  to  spede  paymento;  holder. 

■tliat  we  especially  desire  such  a  development  of  6.  fieform  of  abuses  in  administration;  reduction  of 

oommerdal,  manumcturing,  agricultural,  and  mining  the  stimding  army  and  navy;  abolition  ofthe  Freed- 

Ixiterests,  as  will  enable  us  to  increase  our  public  men^s  Bureau,  and  all  political  instrumentalities  de- 

vvealth,  and  thus  more  easily  pay  our  national  debt.  signed  to  secure  negro  supremacy ;  restoration  of 
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rightful  authority  to  and  the  independence  of  the  fa^io  law,  or  law  impairing  the  obligation  of 

Executive  and  jrudiciary,  and  the  aubordinaUon  of  contracts.^'     His  language  on  this  point  is : 

the  militazy  to  the  civil  power.  o  -o                r 

7.  Equal  rights  and  protection  for  naturalized  and  Thia  act  declares  that  no  person  shall  vote  at  tbe 
native-bom  citizens  at  home  and  abroad,  and  the  election  for  delegates  to  said  convention  who  vill 
assertipn  of  American  nationality  which  shall  com-  "^ot»  "  duly  cfaai40nged,  take  and  subscribe  an  oath 
mand  the  respect  of  foreign  powers  and  furnish  an  that  he  has  not  done  certain  acts  mentioned  thereio, 
example  and  encouragement  to  people  struggling  for  "jd  inflicts  the  penalty  of  political  disfrancbiBement, 
national  integrity  and  constitutional  liberty.  without  any  preliminary  exammation  or  trial^for  a 

8.  That  the  thanks  of  agrateftdpeople  are  ever  due  refusal  to  take  said  oath.  Thus  the  citizen  u  d^ 
to  the  soldiers  and  saUors  who  perilled  their  Uvea  in  pnved,  upon  declining,  of  a  right  guaranteed  by  the 
defence  of  the  BepubUc,  and  that  their  claims  upon  Constitution  and  the  laws,  and  one  of  the  moat  ines- 
the  Government  and  the  people  shaU  be  h^d  sacred  tunable  pnvileffes  of  a  free  government  Thereon 
and  inviolable.  be  no  doubt,  I  think,  that  to  depnve  a  citizen  of  tk 

9.  That  the  nation  is  under  deep  and  lasting  obli-  privilege  of  exercising  the  elective  franchise  for  my 

fation  to  President  Andrew  Johnson,  who,  deserted  conduct  which  he  has  previously  been  guilty  of,  u  to 

y  a  party  which  proved  faithless  to  the  principles  inflict  a  punishment  for  the  act  done.   It  unpo«w 

and  pledges  upon  which  it  came  into  power,  has  re-  '^^^  W™  •  severe  penalty,  one  which  by  the  laws  ot 

speoted  iSs  oath  to  maintain  and  defend  the  Consti-  *^e  State  is  a  part  of  the  punishment  inflicted  after 

tution,  and  who  will  be  honored  in  histoiy  as  one  of  conviction  for  felony.    It  arbitrarily  and  snmmanlT, 

the  most  determined  defenders  of  American  Uberty ;  *^  without  any  of  the  forms  of  law,  pimishes  for  in 

and  that  Chief- Justice  Chase,  who,  in  the  trial  insti-  offence  created  hy  the  Uw  itself.         ^  ^    ^  ,    . 

tuted  to  depose  the  Executive  as  an  obstacle  to  par-  ,   When  the  act  m  question  was  passed  by  tte  Leps- 

tisan  and  revolutionary  purposes,  proved  faithful  to  lature,  there  was  no  law  m  this  State  which  oon- 

his  high  trusts,  and  restored  the  Judiciary  to  its  demned  or  characterized  the  conduct  which  is  r;im- 

ancient  renown,  is  entitled  to  the  gratitude  not  only  ^?e«LP  ^^^  \^  depriving  the  citizen  of  the  ncLt 

of  the  Democracy  of  this  State  andTnation,  but  of  aJl  ©^  Bi^frage.  This  law  created  a  new  crime,  and  makts 

friends  of  civil  government.  an  offence  which  did  not  previously  exist.   Itpim- 

T        1  i.-      I    OA  X      £c  '     XV    ^  11      •  ishesfor  an  act  which  was  not  a  crime  when  conmut- 

In  relation  to  State  affairs  the  following  was  ted.    Beaidea 


adopted :  the  rules 


idea,  the  statute  in  question,  in  violation  of 
of  the  common  law,  pronounces  judgment 


ooUection  of  fees  under  them  should  be  made  tiirough  ^^  ^  reftisal  to  acquit  himself,  his  own  oondcmia- 

the  local  authorities  in  tiie  several  counties.  Jion.  ^It  punishes  for  an  offen<«^  before  waecuMtrn 

The  election  took  place  on 

of  November,   and  resulted  ^  *„.^»   ^*  ^^^  «— r^-^^ , . — v.     ^t  n: 

Democratic  candidates  both  for  State  officers  ^'^^^^'^A^^^  f;!^^^'^ 

r,^A  T>«^„:;i««««i  ^i^^4-^^      Ti.«  ^\.^^  ««+^  Av«  reftisal  to  testify  that  he  is  innocent  operates  to  pro- 

and  Presidential  electors.     The  whole  vote  for  ^uce  his  conviction,  and  ^eals  his  guilt   The  objrfi 

Governor    was    850,656,    of   which    Holfinan  of  the  flfth  amendment  was  to  prevent  tiie  party  fi^Q 

received  489,801  and  Griswold  411,855,  giving  being  caUed  upon  as  a  witness  of  his  own  ^t  To 

the  former  a  m^ority  of  27,946.     The  entire  «>?pel  ^^^5,  *<>  ^'^  would  violate  this  proNTsiot; 

^r  ri'^r^?^^^""^  electors  was  849  766^  f^r'p^1rl?ltnff^^£?s:L^^ 

of  which  429,888  were  for  electors  pledged  an  evasion  of  the  provision  citod. 
to  vote  for  Seymour,  and  419,888  were  in       -^       ^  .i..     xi..       xi  •     i    a^a^^\ 

favor  of  the  election  of  Granti     Seymour's  ,  ITie  act  presonbmg  this  oath  is  ^dedar^J 

m^ority  in  the  State  was  just  10,000.    Thirty-  *<>>  ^^J*?^^  *^.  the  provisions  of  the  cod^.- 

one  members  of  Congress  were  chosen,   of  tution  of  the  State.    The  Judge  says: 
whom  thirteen  are  Democrats,  and  eighteen       I  am  also  of  the  opinion  that  the  statute  in  m^ 

Republicans.    The  Legislature  of  1869  has  17  ^on  vioktes  the  constitution  of  tiie  State  of  ^€w 

Republicans,  ^d  15  Democrats  in  the  Senate,  "^^^^  ^^  ,^^^  ^^  ^^e  second  article  of  the  wj- 

and  76  Kepublicans  and  52  Democrats  m  the  stitution  prescribes  the  qualifications  of  electors,  vb 

Assembly.     In  the  City  of  New  York  there  shall  be  entitled  to  vote^' for  all  offlcers  that  nov  cr 

were  178,688  voters  registered,  165,894  votes  hereafter  may  be  elected  by  the  people." 

were  cast  for  Governor,  of  which  112,522,  or  a  ^PVTv.   -T^?^v£  lr*i^J?!^.??n«'^h7th^; » 

— .  1     •*       r  an  1  en  _  •        6      \r      Tr  Of  vides  for  the  suhmission  ot  the  question,  wnein«  • 

majority  of  69,150  were  given  for  Mr.  Hoff"-  convention  shall  be  called,  "  to  the  electors  qoal^fi^^ 

man.    The  full  vote  for  Mayor  In  December  to  vote  for  members  df  the  Legislature,  and  in  cast* 

was  95,944,  of  which  A.  Oakey  Hall  received  majority  of  the  electors  so  qualified  voting  at  $ucu 

75,109,   or  a  majority  of  54,274  over  Pred.  elertion  shall  dedde  in  favor  of  rooh  convention  w 

A.;Oonkling,  theVublican  candidate      .  ,  SSiSn^'^ll^;^^^^.^^?  "rvS'""'^^ 

The  Court  of  Appeals  pronounced  a  decision  clause  does  not  confer  upon  the  Legislatuw  *^ 

against  the  legality  of  political  test  oaths  at  power  to  create  disabilities  not  existing  at  the  time 

the  November  term.    The  case  arose  under  under  the  Constitution,  or  to  restrict  the  nght  :jj 

the    act    of   1867,   providing  for    a   conven-  suffe^e^wWchtiie^  Constitution  Jas  .established, 
tion  to 
the  State, 

of  voting  all  persons  who  reftised  to  take  a  discretion,  be  able  to  disfranchise  any  — 

prescribed  oath.   Judge  Miller  held  the  opinion  «ens,  when  the  right  is  already  clearly  eat«blishc<t^^ 

that  this  was  inconsistent  with  the  clause  of  ofihe  ^*SSti^?iSn  XhuV^^^ 

the  Federal  Constitution  Which  declares  that  "no  member  of  this  State  shall  be  disfrsnchbcd^' 

"  no  State  sh  all  pass  any  bill  of  attainder,  ex  post  deprived  of  any  of  the  rights  or  privilegea  securtd  to 
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ftnj  citizens  thereof,  unless  bj  the  law  of  the  land  or 
the  judgment  of  his  peers."  "**  The  law  of  the  land" 
does  not  mean  a  statute  passed  for  the  puipose  of 
working  the  wrong,  but  the  law  which  existed  at  the 
time  when  the  alleged  offence  was  perpetrated.  The 
provision  was  intended  to  restrict  the  power  of 
the  Legislature  (Wynehammer  a0.  The  People,  18 
N.  Y.,  898,  894,  and  416,  and  cases  cited).  The 
section  in  question  pronounces  a  judgment  and 
disfranchises  the  elector  without  judge  or  juiy,  or 
anj  of  the  forms  required  by  the  ordinary  course  of 
lend  proceedings.  ' 

It  also  violates  section  six  of  article  one,  which  de- 
clares that  no  person  shall  be  held  to  answer  for  a 
crime,  except  on  presentment  of  a  grand  juiy ;  and 
the  second  section  of  the  same  article,  which  secures 
the  right  of  trial  by  jury  in  all  cases  in  which  it  has 
heretofore  been  heia  inviolate. 

At  the  beginDing  of  the  fiscal  year,  October 
1, 1867,  l^ere  was  a  deficiency  in  the  revenues  of 
the  State  of  $2,860,586.88.  The  payments  made 
dnring  the  year  amounted  to  $10,208,198.46, 
thus  giving  $18,068,784.84  to  bo  provided  for 
by  taxation,  while  the  receipts  from  that  source 
were  $10,112,881.80,  leaving  a  deficiency  of 
$2,056,458.54.  This  was  afterward  made  up 
by  the  payment  of  $4,000,000  due  fi-om  the  city 
of  New  York.  The  receipts  of  the  year  on  ac- 
count of  all  the  fhnds  of  the  State,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  canal  and  firee-school  fiinds,  amounted 
to  $16,008,178.58,  and  the  payments  on  the 
same  account  were  upward  of  $15,000,000, 
which  left  a  balance  of  $748,521.41.  The  State 
tax  levied  in  1868  was  5|^  mills  on  each  dollar 
of  taxable  property,  and  was  distributed  as  fol- 
io ws  :  For  schools,  1\  mills;  for  general  pur- 
poses, li  mills ;  for  canals,  \\^  mill ;  for  bounty 
debt,  2 1  mills;  and  for  the  Whitehall  and 
Plattsburgb  work,  -K  mill ;  all  of  which  yield- 
ed a  total  revenue  of  $10,248,817.01. 

The  State  debt,  on  the  80th  of  September, 

1867,  was  $48,867,682.22,  classified  as  follows: 

General  Fund  Debt $5,04S,6»  93 

Omtbuent 180,000  00 

GanaL?. 16,188,060  00 

Bounty 28,888,000  00 

Total ^,80T,68S  23 

On  the  80th  of  September,  1868,  the  total 
funded  debt  was  reduced  to  $44,968,786.40, 
classified  as  follows : 

General  Fnnd $4,707,826  40 

Contiiigent 68,000  00 

CftnaTr. 14,949,960  00 

Bounty 25,048,000  00 

Total .*. 944,968,786  40 

The  following  statement  shows  the  amount 
of  the  State  debt  on  the  SOth  of  September, 

1868,  after  deducting  the  unapplied  balances 
of  the  sinlring  funds  of  that  date : 


SaptoalMr,  1868. 

BalaaetoftlM 

MbUbk  Fudt, 

Scpi^lSM. 

B«1aaMofD«bt 

Oenetal  Tand 
Contiogent... 

Canal!! 

Bounty 

14,707,820  '40 

68,000  00 

14,249,900  00 

25,048,000  00 

•1168,178  64 

15,517  82 

4,017,283  48 

tl,918,408  87 

$4,654,647  85 

68,488  18 

10,282,797  67 

24,094,601  18 

Total 

$44,908,786  40 

$6,101,887  66 

$88,864,448  74 

•  Tnchides  $860,000  dne  October  1, 1868,  and  linoe  paid. 
t  X>edactlnf(  interest  accraed  to  October  1, 1868,  payable 
janoarj  1, 1860. 


The  following  statement  exhibits  the  finan- 
cial condition  of  the  canals : 

canal  Fund, 

Balance  on  hand  October  7, 1867 $8,840,935  66 

BecelTed  daring  the  year 6,681,396  11 

Total $9,592,161  77 

Paid  daring  the  year 4,828,289  88 

Balance  September  80, 1868 $4,608,922  44 

Sevenuet  and  Bxpenditurea. 

Beceipto  from  tolls $4,417,559  60 

Receipts  fhun  rent  of  sarplos  water.- 760  00 

Interest  on  carrent  revennes 82,791  69 

Miscellaneons  receipts 26,444  98 

Total $4,477,546  17 

Payments  to  commissioners  for  repairs $241,647  18 

To  contractors  for  repairs 775,118  74 

To  snperlntendents  for  repairs 2910(1 

To  collectors  for  salaries,  etc 76,761  11 

To  weigfamasters 18,847  70 

HisceUaneoos 77,079  20 

Total $1,184,245  04 

Baiplos  revenaes,  mostly  applied  to  the  sink- 
ing ftinds $8,298,801  18 

The  produce  of  the  State  salt  springs  of  On- 
ondaga for  the  year  was  8,798,514  bushels, 
yieldmg  a  revenue  of  $88,049.47  obtained  at 
an  expense  of  $49,288,  which  leaves  the  net 
profit  to  the  State  at  $88,811.47. 

The  earnings  and  expenses  of  the  State  Pri»- 
ons  are  as  follows :  . 

Sing  Sing...: $186,868  7a 

Auburn 196,884  80 

Clinton 288,498  65 

Total $499,197  65. 

Ssepenses. 

Sing  Sing $808,864  88 

Auburn 208,889  58 

Clinton 490.008  81 

Total $983,212  20 

The  following  figures  relate  to  the  Publio 
Schools : 

Amount  reported  on  hsnd,  Oct  1, 1887 $1,197,994  70 

Apportioned  to  districts 2,815,166  80 

Proceeds  of  Gospel  and  Sctwol  Lands 22,848  46 

BaisedbyLocalTaxation , 6,811,186  13 

From  all  other  sources 688,846  58 

Total $10|480,467  68 

JRependitures. 

For  teachers*  wages $5^(68,546  4f 

Forlibiaries 26,926  48 

Forapparatns 284,882  84 

For  colored  schools 64,766  68 

For  school-houses,  sites,  repairs,  ituniture, 

etc 2,166,666  28 

For  all  other  incidental  expenses 960,640  61 

Amount  reported  on  hand,  Oct.  1, 1868 1,470,640  01 

Total $10,480,467  66 

SlatUOcal. 

Number  of  children  of  school  age 1,464,424 

Number  of  children  attending  school  some  por- 
tion of  the  year 971,512 

Number  of  tttchers    employed  in    common 

schools  for  28  weeks  or  more 16,680 

Number  of  male  teachers 5,888 

Number  of  female  teachers 91,870 

Number  of  school  districts 11,781 

Number  of  school-houses 11,678 

Number  of  Tolumes  in  district  libraries 1,064,229 

Amount  of  public  money  to  be  appropriated 

dnring  current  fiscal  year $2,620,00e 

NORTH  CAROLINA.  The  convention, 
which  was  called  to  frame  a  new  constitution 
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for  the  State  of  North  Carolina  under   the  The  only  oath,  prescribed  for  every 

reconstmction  acts  of  Congress,  met  at  Raleigh  on  his  induction  into  office,  is  Ihe  oi 

on  the  14th  of  Febmary,  and  proceeded  to  the  severation  that  he  will  support  the  ConstitatiaB 

work  appointed  for  it  without  delay.    Some  and  laws  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  Sttfe 

little  sensitiveness  was  displayed  at  first  in  a  of  North  Carolina,  and  that  he  will  -p&fyrm^ 

resolution,  adopted  on  the  second  day  of  its  to  the  best  of  his  ability,  the  duties  'which  he 

session,  that  "  no  reporter  for  any  newspaper  assumes  in  aooepting  the  officisl  positaon. 

be  allowed  upon  this  floor,  who  treats  the  The  article  on  the  judiciary  abolishes  the 

convention  or  any  of  its  members  with  dis-  distinction  between  actions  at  law  and  salts  in 

respect,  but  that  they  shall,  in  case  of  offence  equity,  and  provides  for  the  establishmcot  of  a 

in  this  respect,  be  excluded  £rom  the  floor  of  supreme  court,    superior  courts,    courts    ci 

the  hall,  and  from  the  galleries."    The  "dis-  justices  of  the  peace,  and  special  oonrts.    The 

respect  ^'  which  called  forth  this  rule  consisted  Supreme  Court  consists  of  a  chief-jnslioe  with 

in  designating  the  colored  members  by  the  four  associates,  and  exercises  in  general  inAt- 

word  ^* negro,"  placed  after  their  names  in  the  ters  only  an  appellate  Jurisdiction.    The  j 

reports  of  the  proceedings.    The  only  impor-  of  both  the  Supreme  and  Superior  CcMUts 

tant  discussions  which  arose  during  the  sittings  to  be  elected  by  the  suffrages  of  the  qualified 

of  the  convention  were  connected  with  the  votersof  the  State,  and  hold  their  positions  for 

subject  of  equal  rights  for  whites  and  blacks,  a  term  of  ei^ht  yean. 

In  the  constitution,  as  framed  and  adopted,  no  The  elective  franchise  is  conferred  upon 
distinction  of  races  is  in  any  way  recognized,  every  male  person,  twenty-one  years  of  age  and 
though  attempts  were  made,  by  the  members  upward,  native  in  the  country  or  legally  nacto- 
opposed  to  the  enfranchisement  of  negroes,  to  ralized,  who  shall  have  resided  in  the  Stale 
introduce  provisions  looking  to  various  dis-  twelve  months  next  preceding  the  electton, 
criminations  to  be  made  by  future  Legislatures,  and  thirty  days  in  the  county  in  whi^  he  o^ 
The  principal  debate  on  this  topic  occurred  on  fers  to  vote.  No  exception  to  this  rule  is  aaade 
the  consideration  of  the  article  regulating  the  whatever,  but  "no  person  shall  be  allowed  to 
suffrage,  and  on  that  making  provision  for  the  vote  without  registration,  or  to  register  with- 
organizationandmanagement  of  public  schools,  out  first  taking  an  oath  or  affirmation  to  sup- 
One  member  made  an  elaborate  speech  to  port  and  maintain  the  Constitution  and  lews 
show  "  the  physical  and  mental  inferiority  of  of  the  United  States,  and  the  oonstitiition  and 
the  African  ra6e,  which  rendered  it  unfit  to  laws  of  North  Carolina,  not  incon«stent  there- 
live  on  a  footing  of  social  and  political  equality  with." 

with  the  whites."  The  only  persons  disqualified  from  holding 

In  the  Bill  of  Rights  are  these  declarations :  office  are :  "  First,  all  persons  who  shall  deny 

Seotiok  4.  That  this  State  shall  ever  remain  a  the  being  of  Almighty  God.    Second,  all  per- 

member  of  the  American  Union,  that  the  people  sons  who  shall  have  been  convicted  oi  treason^ 

thereof  are  part  of  the  AmenoMi  nation ;  tiiat  there  penury,  or  of  any  other  in&mous  <aime,  «nce 

S. JJ''a??^o.*fJ?''  *?^  ^  Of  till*  Stete  to  secede,  and  ^econdig  dtizeM   of  the   United  BtJ^s,   or 

that  all  attempts,  from  whatever  source,  or  upon  »'j^^"**"6  ,^*«'**«*«»    v*    i,**w    ^u^wu.  ui^micis,    w 

whatever  pretext,  to  dissolve  said  Union,  or  to  sever  ^*  corruption  or  malpractice  in  office,  unless 

said  nation,  ought  to  be  resisted  with  the  whole  such  persons  shall  have  been  legally  restored 

power  of  the  State.  to  the  rights  of  citizenship." 

.r^^J'  iT*"**  ""^V  f^  ""^w"  State  owes  paiv  Qn  the  subject  of  the  right  of  BuSnge  and 

amount  allegianoe  to  the  Constitution  and  Govern-  ^f  ^itrt^vnuJ^  ♦«  ^m^^    *^^  -^i^^^A^^zL^^^s^ 

ment  of  thelJnited  States,  and  tiiat  no  law  or  ordi-  ^^  eligibility  to  office,  two  mmonty  reports 

nance  of  the  State,  in  oontravention  or  subversion  were  submitteu  by  ainerent  memoere  of  the 

thereof,  can  have  on^  binding  force.  committee  which  had  those  subjecta   under 

Seo.  6.  To  maintwn  the  honor  md  good  feith  of  consideratioD.    One  of  these  was  in  &Tor  of 

ffftrded  as  inviolable  and  never  be  questioned ;  but  f  ""'^T®  portion  of  the  blacks  who  had     reoent- 

the  State  shall  never  assume  or  pa^,  or  authorize  the  ly  emerged  from  slavery,  and  were  unfitted,  by 

collection  of,  anv  debt  or  obligation,  expressed  or  previous  education  and  habits  of  thought  and 

imi)lied,  bMjirrea  in  aid  of  insurrection  or  rebellion  self-reliance,  for  the  intelligent  discharge  of 

against  the  United  States,  or  any  claim  for  the  loss  xv^  j»,4j^a    ««.i  ^^^^^^^-^nui^^  »v;^v    «.ij 

or  emancipation  of  any  slave.  V*®  ^^^^^   "*^  responsibihties  which   would 

Seo.  88.  Slavery  and  involuntary  servitude,  other-  devolve  upon  them ;"  and  the  other  proposed 

wise  than  for  crime  whereof  the  parties  shall  have  such  limitations  as  would  deprive  thoae,  who 

been  duly  convicted,shallbe,  and  are  hereby,  forever  took  a  prominent  part  in  tiie  cauae  of  the 

prohibited  within  tiiis  State.  q^^^^  ^  ^^  ^^  ^j^  ^^^  ^^  participating 

The  elections  for  members  of  the  General  in  the  rights  of  citizenship.    Keitber  of  tiiese 

Assembly  are  hereafter  to  be  held  on  the  first  reports  had  any  influence  in  shaping  the  pro> 

Thursday  in  August  of  alternate  years,  com-  visions  of  the  organic  law  of  the  State,  ana  no 

mencing  in  1870,  and  that  body  is  to  meet  on  reference  is  to  be  found  in  that  instrument 

the  third  Monday  in  November.    There  are  to  either  to  a  distinction  of  races  or  to  the  lojalty 

'  be  50  Senators  and  120  Representatives,  ea6h  or  disloyalty  of  any  dass  of  citizens. 

holding  office  for  two  years.    The  term  of  of-  On  the  subject  of  education,  ample  powers 

fice  of  all  the  executive  officers  of  the  Govern-  are  given  to  the  Le^^ature  to  establish  and 

ment  is  four  years.  support  an  effective  school  system,  and  pro- 
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visioix  Ib  made  for  the  raanagement  and  main-  rote  of  the  people  was  to  be  taken  on  the 

tenanoe  of  the  State  Uniyersity.     It  is  pro-  ratifioation  of  the  constitution,  appointed  the 

vided.  that  the  pnblio  schools  shall  be  open,  firee  21st,  22d  and  23d  of  April  for  tnat  purpose, 

of  oharge,  to  all  diildren  of  the  State  between  and  fhrther  proTided  that  at  the  same  election 

the  a^e  of  six  and.  twenty-one,  and  the  Gton-  Senators  and  BepresentatiYes  to  the  General 

eral   A^Hembly  is  empowered  to  enact  that  Assembly,  and  all  the  State  and  county  offi- 

*•*•  every  child  of  sufficient  mental  and  physical  oers,  as  well  as  Representatives  to  the  Oon- 

abilitjr  ahaU  attend  the  Public  Schools  during  gress  of  the  United  States,  should  be  chosen. 

the     period  between  the    ages  of  six    and  A  certified  copy  of  this  ordinance  was  for- 

eighteen  years,  for  a  term  of  not  less  than  six-  warded  to  General  Oanby,  commander  of  the 

teen  months,  unless  educated  by  other  means."  mUitary  district,  and  on  the  23d  of  March  he 

The  advantages  of  the  University  are  extended,  issued  an  order  for  holding  the  election,  con- 

^^  as   far  as  practicable,  to  the  youth  of  the  taining  complete  instructions  for  revising  the 

State  free  of  expense  for  tuition."  registration  of  qualified  voters,  and  for  receiv- 

A    homestead  and  dwelling  not  exceeding  ing  and  returning  the  votes.    Among  the  in- 

one    thousand  dollars  in  value,  and  personiu  structions  contained  in  his  order,  were  ^e 

property  to  the  amount  of  five  hundred  del-  following : 

lara,   are  exempted  from  sale  under  execution  9th.  The  sheriff  and  other  peaee-oflioerfl  of  each 

or    other  legal  process  for  the  collection  oi  county  are  required  to  be  present  during  the  whole 

any  debt.    The  separate  property  of  women.  *"^®  *^'  *^*  P^^  "®  *^®P^  ^J^^^y  •'^d  until  the  eleo- 

.eqaired  before  or  after  mwrUge,  is  ««.red  S  J^  ZT&U  ^^A^n^t^l^''^ 

them  free  from  liability  on  account  of  the  debts  election,  or  other  interroption  of  good  order.     If 

of  their  husbands.  there  should  be  more  than  one  pollmg  plaoe  in  any 

All   able-bodied  male  persons  between  the  county,  the  sheriff  of  the  county  is  empowered  and 

ages  of  twenty-one  and  forty  years,  who  are  ^*S?  ^  °^*^*  5?^  f  ^®^u  ^^  ir  ^®P?^®»' 

m:-.^«<i^^fk^  TT..:4>.wi  a««4-A<i  1^^ w^^a^  M^^^^^  ♦/»  ft°d  other  peace-omoera,  to  the  other  polling-placefl, 

citizens  of  the  United  States,  are  made  hable  to  .e  may  in  fiia  judgment  best  subBerve  thepuVposes 

duty  in  the  mihtia,  unless  averse  to  bearing  of  quiet  and  order ;  and  he  ia  ftirther  required  to  re- 
arms from  religious  scruples;  and  it  is  made  port  these  arrangements  in  advance  to  the  commander 
the  daty  of  the  Legislature  to  provide  for  the  <>f  the  military  post  in  which  his  county  is  situated. 

efficient  employment  of  this  force,  to  execute  lOth,  Violence,  or  threats  of  violence,  or  of  dis- 

^muvAvu*  «iu|/ivj«u^w  v&  i»*A«  «v«v%y,  «v  vA%7vuw>  ohaTge  fk>m  employment,  or  other  oppressive  means 

the  iBW,  suppress  riots  or  insurrection,  and  to  to  prevent  any  person  from  registeringr  or  excrcrising 

repel  invasion*  his  right  of  voting,  is  positively  prohibited ;  and  any 

The  following  section  renders  the  amend-  such  attempts  wul  be  reported  by  the  regUtnurs,  or 

ment  of  the  constitution  quite  difficult :  judges  of  elections,  to  the  post  comnMnder,  and  will 

^  cause  the  arrest  and  tnal  of  the  offenders  by  military 

SKOTioir2.  Nopart  of  the  constitution  of  this  State  authority.      The  exhibition  or  carrying  of  deadly 

shall  be  altered,  unless  a  bill  to  alter  the  same  shall  weapons  in  violation  of  General  Orders  No.  10.  of 

have   been  read  three  times  in  each  House  of  the  1867,  at  or  in  the  vidnity  of  any  polling-places  aui^ 

General  Assembly,  and  affreod  to  bv  three-flftha  of  ing  the  election  herein  ordered,  will  be  regarded  and 

the  whole  number  of  mem bera  of  eaon  House,  respeo-  treated  as  an  additional  offence, 

tively ;  nor  shall  any  alteration  take  place,  until  the  11th.  All  bar-rooms,  saloons^  and  other  places  for 

bill  so  agreed  to  shall  have  been  published  six  months  the  sale  of  liquors  by  retail,  will  be  closed  from  six 

previous  to  a  new  election  of  members  of  the  Gen-  o'clock  of  the  evenini^  of  the  20th  of  April,  until  six 

eral  Assembly.    If,  after  such  publication,  the  altera-  o'clock  of  the  morning  of  the  24th  or  April.  1868, 

tion  propo^d  by  the  preceding  General  Assembly  and  during  this  time  the  sale  of  all  intoxicating^ 

shall  be  agreed  to,  in  the  flrst  session  thereafter,  by  liquors  at  or  near  any  poUing^place  is  prohibited, 

two-thirds  of  the  whole  representation  hi  each  House  The  police  officers  .of  cities  and  towns,  ana  the  shor- 

of  the  General  Assembly,  after  the  same  shall  have  iffs  and  other  peace-officers  of  counties,  will  be  held 

been  read  three  times  on  three  several  days  in  each  responsible  for  the  strict  enforcement  of  this  prohibi- 

House,  then  the  said  Qeneral  Assembly  shall  pre-  tion,  and  will  promptly  arrest  and  hold  for  trial  all 

seribe  a  mods  by  which  the  amendment  or  amend-  persons  who  may  transgress  it. 

ments  may  be  submitted  to  the  qualified  voters  of  12th.  Military  interference  with  elections,  ^'  unless 

the  House  of  Representatives  throughout  the  State  ;  it  shall  be  necessary  to  repel  the  armed  enemies  of 

and  if,  upon  oomparing  the  votes  given  in  the  whole  the  United  States,  or  to  keep  the  peace  at  the  polls.'' 

State,  it  shall  appear  that  a  migority  of  the  voters  is  prohibited  by  tne  Act  of  Congress  appro vea  Feo- 

voting  thereon  have  approved  thereof,  then,  and  ruary  25, 1866,  and  no  soldien  will  be  allowed  to  ap- 

not  otherwise,  the  same  shall  become  a  part  of  the  pear  at  any  pollin^place,  unless  as  citizens  of  the 

constitution.  state  they  are  qualified  and  are  registered  as  voters, 

_,,          .     .     1     -L •    !•              J     X    XV           I.  *°d  then  only  for  the  purpose  of  voting ;  but  the 

The  principal  objections  made  to  tne  work  commanders  of  posts  will  keep  their  troops  well  in 

of  the  convention,  either  by  its  own  members  hand  on  the  da^rs  of  election,  and  will  be  prepared 

or  in  the  public  prints,  were  based  on  its  free-  to  «^  promptly  if  the  civil  authorities  are  unable  to 

dom  from  any  provisions  making  distinctions  P^oBerve  the  peace. 

among  citiz«is  on  account  of  race,  color,  or  The  State-officers  to  be  chosen  were  a  gov- 
previous  condition.  The  convention  concluded  emor,  lieutenant-governor,  auditor,  treasurer, 
its  labors  with  an  ordinance  providing  for  the  superintendent  of  public  works,  superintend- 
first  election,  at  which  the  vote  was  to  be  ent  of  public  instruction,  attorney-general, 
taken  on  its  ratification,  and  adjourned  on  the  five  justices  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  one 
17th  of  March.  Jndge  of  the  Superior  Court,  in  each  of  twelve 

The  ordinance  of  the  convention,  providing  Judicial  districts, 

for  the  holding  of  the  election  at  which  the  A  disposition  was  shown,  on  the  part  of  all 
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classes  of  people  in  the  State  to  take  part  in  and  belieyes  ilutt  its  rights  and  powers,  in  Out » 

the  political  canvass,  and  exert  their  influence  fP«^  "if^^^  be  preserved  intact,  as  etttbfiibdbr 

for  or  against  the  new  constitution.    Dele-  ^"5  2;  *^®  ^^^  "4  ^^^  ^I\^^^f}!^^ 

.        /^C   r^  i^      ^vixoMfcuwvti.     *^^^  and  that  anv  senous  impairment  theieof,  br  k» 

gates  of  the  Conservative  or  Democratic  party  ution  or  otherwise,  will  be  destniedTe  to  ieli 

met  in  convention,  at  the  call  of  their  State  interests  of  the  conntiy,  and.dangeroostothclikew 

executive  committee,  at  Raleigh,  on  the  7th  of  ties  of  the  people. 

February  and  decided uponaphm of  org^  thfTou^ern'^KTdSJ^feo"^^ 

tion  for  the  party  throughout  the  State.  ^  The  ganlzstion  which  now  oontrols  the  proacdinr  r^ 

purpose  of  the  convention,  as  expressed  m  the  Congress,  waiving  all  fonner  party  feeling  andpnji- 

preamble  to  its  declaration  of  principles,  was  dice,  this  convention  doea  moet  nnhesitstinj^j  R^ 

"  to  consider  the  present  anomalous  condition  ommcnd  and  invite  the  co^VDemtion  of  all  theprj* 

of  the  State,  «.d  of  the  oonntry,  and  to  con-  S';?mt  ?f'S^oT^.Sd'l^°^S*n^;S 

suit  together  upon  the  gnevances  which  now  etruggling  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Constitatia: 

afflict  and  threaten  them  (the  Conservatives),  of  the  united  States,  and  the  restoration  cf  tb 

and  the  course  of  action  proper  to  be  adopted  Soathem  States  to  their  rights  in  the  Union,  on  *i( 

in  the  trying  circumstances  which  surround  ^^^  foundation  of  harmony  and  peace, 
them."     After  declaring  their  "  unalterable       The  Republican  Convention  met  at  Mtr^ 

devotion   to  the  principles  of  constitutional  on  the  2d  of  March,  and  placed  candidate  ii 

liberty,"  and  their  "  fealty  to  the  Government  nomination  for  the  offices  to  be  filled  it  the 

of  the  United  States,  as  set  forth  in  the  Fed-  election  in  April.    The  Republican  tsnMxut 

eral  Constitution,"  and  averring  that  they  ao-  for  Governor  was  Wm.  "W.  Holden,  and  Thorn* 

cept  in  good  faith  "  the  legitimate  and  legal  S.  Ashe  was  nominated  by  the  Democrata. 
results  of  the  late  warj"  and  heartily  desired       The  whole  number  of  voters  rcgirtcred  in 

peace  and  concord  with  their  "  sister  States,  the  State  of  North  Carolina  was  196,87^  of 

and  with  the  entire  United  States,"  they  em-  whom  117,481  were  whites  and  79,445  colored, 

bodied  the  leading  articles  of  their  political  faith  The  whole  vote  on  the  constitution  at  the  elw- 

in  the  following  resolutions:  tion  of  April,  1888,  was  187,127;  93,118  roto 

Rmlved^  That,  regarding  the  Constitution  of  the  were  for  ratification,  and  74,009  against  it,  p- 

United  States  as  the  source  of  all  power  in  the  ad-  ing  a  m£yority  of  19^09  in  &vor  of  adoptisg 

ministration  oftheGoveminent,  and  that  the  powers  that  instrument       The  entire  vote  cast  fiff 


against  the  enforoement  upon  our  people  of  tiie  re-  048.     There  were  seven  members  of  Congr» 

construction  Acts  and  policy  of  Congress,  as  uncon-  chosen,   Republicans  from  the  first,  aecoM, 

8t;tutional,  unwise,  Mid  destructive  to  society,  and  ^hird,  fourth,  and  fifth  districts  and  Deoo- 

violative  of  that  great  principle  of  American  politics,  .  V        a-u      •  xv       j        i.ir!i:.^i^  Th* 

that  each  StateshaU  have  the  exclusive  control  of  iti  crats  from  the  sixth  and  seventh  datnct^iw 

own  internal  aifairs.  constitution  of  the  State  Legislatare  u  as  loi- 

lietolvedy  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  oonven-  lows : 
tion,  that  the  great  and  all  absorbinff  issue,  now  Snau.     BoMt.  Jflbt-hibi 

soon  to  be  presented  to  the  people  or  the  State,  Is  Eepublicans 88         83        1* 

negro  suffrage  and  negro  equality,  if  not  supremacy,  Democrats IS  88         ^ 

knd  whether,  hereafter,  in  North  Carolina  and  the 


South,  the  white  man  is  to  be  placed  politically.  Bepublican  nugority.  26  ^         ^^ 

and,  as  a  consequence,  socially,  upon  a  footing  or  ;  ., 

equality  with  the  negro,  and,  in  many  localities.        The  constitution  of  North  Carolina  m«  tne 

subject  to  his  government  as  a  superior.    That  we  approbation  of  Congress,  and,  on  the  25th  of 

are  utterly  opposed  to  such  change  m  our  govern-  j„t,^  „«  ^^  ^^.^Ja*!^^  \^v  tn  Admit  thi», 

ment  and  hi  our  social  relati^  and  that  we  do  ^^^  ^  ?^  p»a6ed  that  body  t»  "^^  ^ 

hereby  earnestly  recommend  to  the  people  of  the  among  other  Southern  States,  into  tne  um«" 

State  to  manfully  meet  the  issue  now  attempted  to  as  soon  as  the  proposed  amendment  oi  ^^ 

be  forced  upon  them,  and  to  use  every  proper  Federal  Constitution  should  be  ratified  oj  [» 

Si^ef'^^^'''  ^^^  ^^^^  ^  ^^^"^  *^*  impendmg  Legislature.    In  order  that  the  vote  va^\  w 

™!S«o?rk  That,  while  we  are  unalterably  opposed  ^^^  on  this  matter,  and  that  «achU«^ 

to  political  and  social  equality  with  the  black  race,  he  passed  as  should  be  necessary  ^^I^^ 

we  yet  have  no  uz^ust  preiudices  asidnst  that  race :  ing  the  Government  of  the  State,  the  uenenu 

ft**  ^in*''**.  <lejf"ji?«^,  97  W*  ^^h  *?  P«>*;ct  Assembly  was  convoked,  by  prodamation  oi 

them  niUy  in  all  their  civil  rights,  and  to  confer  xi,^  n«^^-«r^«  a1a/»*  ^^  J^*  at  "RaIoiA  ontae 

upon  them  all  privileges  whicf  carl  be  done  con-  ^^^''^^'^ff^^S^^^^LL"  ^ 

B&tently  with  the  safety  and  welfare  of  both  races.  nrst  day  of  July.    Judge  Pearson,  ▼'»'»/*     / 

Jiesolved,  That  the  distressed  and  impoverished  administer  the  oath  of  oflBce  to  the  »^«°**^" 

condition  of  our  people  earnestly  demands  the  tiie  Legislature,  was  informed  by  General  tan- 

"^  Uture*<^^dl^?  measures  of  reUef  that  the  Le-  y^j  tbat  no  oath  would  be  required  except  tl^ 

*^z7«rTha7thia  convention  recognizes,  with  P^f  ^^^^  \?  *^.®  <^?^8*^*^"*^<>?  ^?  ^^^^^ 

feelings  of  gratitude,  the  heroic  and  patriotic  efforts  order  to  facilitate  the  orgamzation  ^^  V"tj^. 

of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  to  restore  the  State  Government,  the  Governor  ***.,^^ 

Union  and  harmony  and  good-will  among  the  Amer-  tenant-Governor  were  removed  ^^^^i 

'"K^it-That  this  convention  regards  the  Su-  <>^f'  'f^'^TT'''^^^^^^^ 

preme  Court  of  the  United  States  as  the  legitimate  laW  elected  to  those  positions.    i«  ^^ 

expounder,  in  the  last  resort,  of  the  Constitution—  was  to  take  effect  on  the  meeting  or  i"*'  ^^ 
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lature,  July  1st.    This  coarse  did  not  meet  the  viU  he  sent  to-daj  to  the  military  commanders  in 

approval  of  Governor  Worth,  and  he  published  North  Carolina  to  abstain  from  the  exercise  of  any 

^uJT  ^^11; :««  ^.^4.^«4.    ^AAll^r^A  4'^  ri««*—^«  authoTity  under  the  reconstmotion  laws,  except  to 

"the  foUowing  protest,  addressed  to  Governor  ^^^  up  nnflnished  business,  and  not  to  interf&e  in 

Golden :  any  olvil  matters  unless  the  exeontion  of  the  law  of 

Statb  or  NoBTO  Casolota.       )  Jane  25,  1868,  should  be  obstructed  by  unlawful  or 

HxscuTivx  BsPABTXKfT,  Baiaoh,  July  1, 1868.  f  forcible  opposition  to  the  inauguration  of  the  new 

Governor  W.  W.  HMm.  BaUigh,  Jf.  O.  :  State  Government.  ^     .     ^ 

Sib  :  Yesterday  morning  I  was  verbally  notified        The  railroad  ^pomtmenta  made  by  Gbvemor 

Tjy  Chief- Justice  rearsonthat,  in  obedience  to  a  tele-  "Worth  have  been  annulled.  __   _,  ^   _  .  „__ 
gram  from  General  Canby,  he  would  to-day,  at  ten  .    ED.  B.  S.  CANBY, 

JL.  ic,  administer  to  you  the  oaths  required  prelimi-  lugor-General  G<unmanding. 

nary  to  your  entering  upon  the  disoharffe  of  the        On  the  4th  Governor  Holden  was  formally 

duties  of  civil  Governor  of  the  State,  and  that  there-  InjitiimpRtAd   and  Airii/\tlv  on  a  waa^  from  fhnf 

upon  you  would  demand  possession  'of  my  office.    I  ?^^?'^l;L551f  ^  t^f  Hnu!^   ftf  ^f^a  ?« 

iiTtimited  to  the  judge  my  opinion  that  su<4l  proceed-  ^^7  ^^  Presid^t  of  the  United  States  an- 

in^  was  premature,  even  imder  the  reconstruction  nounced  by  proclamation  that  North  Carolina 

lei^islation  of  Congress,  and  that  I  should  probably  had  complied  with  the  condition  prescribed  by 

decline  to  surrender  the  office  to  you.        ^  Congress  for  her  restoration  to  an  equal  place 

an  extract  from  the  General  Orders,  No.  120,  of  Gen-  the  reoonstmction  of  the  State  of  North  Caro- 

eral  Canby,  as  follows :  lina. 

General  Ordm,  No.  180.  .  There  had  been  Kttie  occasion,  during  the 

rg^jf^^i  SIX  months  prior  to  the  meetmg  of  the  first 

Hba2>qttabtebs  Sbcoot  Mqjtabt  DisTmoT,  t  Legislature  under  the  new  constitution,  for  any 

Chablbston,  S.  c,  June  80, 1868.    f  vigorous  ezercise  of  the  military  power.    Gen- 

To  fcclHtate  toeorganiwtjon  of^^^^  jrorern.  eral  Canby  had  on  the  Ist  of  January  directed 

mcnts,  tue  xouowinff  appomtments  are  maae;— To  oe  ,«  »     j*         ^  ^       i*      *i.    i. 

Ooremor  of  North  Carolina,  W.  W.  Holden,  Governor  the  orgamzation  Of  an  armed  police,  to  be  em- 
elect,  vice  Jonathan  Worth,  removed ;  to  he  Lieutenant-  ployed,  under  the  direction  01  the  sheriffs,  for 


l^orth  Carolina.  ^  general  supervision  of  the  military  authority. 

I  do  not  recognize  the  validity  of  the  late  election,  Jt  was  to  be  composed  of  **  loyal  citizens,  white 

Si^'"t^U  Ui^erted^tM^^^^^  ^^  colored,  in  the  ratio  of  registered  voters," 

State.    You  have  no  evidence  of  four  election  save  ^^^  ^^^e  required  in  all  cases  to  be  "  intelli- 

the  certificate  of  a  nMuor-genend  of  the  United  States  gent,  sober,  and  reliable  men,  of  good  moral 

army.    I  regard  all  or  you  as.  in  effect,  appointees  of  standing  in  the  community  from  which  they 

the  military  power  of  the  United  States  and  not  as  ^re  selected."    In  April  a  special  order  was 

;^^d7y^^^^%^'^^,t^^  i«ned,eat.bKahmg a  provost Wt  for  «v^al 

are  backed  by  military  force  here,  which  I  could  not  counties  Of  the  State,  to  sit  ordmanly  at  Ra- 

resist  if  I  would,  I  do  not  deem  it  necessary  to  offer  leigh,  but  liable  to  be  called,  for  special  pur- 

a  futile  opposition,  but  vacate  the  office  without  the  poses,  to  sit  temporarily  at  different  places, 

ceremony  of  actual  eviction  offering  no  further  op-  ^-he  jurisdiction  of  this  court  was  restricted  to 

position  than  this,  my  protest.    I  would  submit  to  ^  •r«„o^„   ;-.  «.>*;^i,  ♦!.«.  -„„,  i«  ^^«4^^ ^^^ 

Sctual  expulsion  in  order  to  bring  before  the  Supreme  f!^  ^^^^^^  ^^  '^^^'^  J^®  f^  m  controversy 

Court  of  the  United  States  the  question  as  to  the  oon-  did  not  exceed  three  hundred  dollars,  and  to 

stitulionality  of  the  legislation  under  which  you  criminal  offences  which  should  be  referred  to 

claim  to  be  the  nghtfW  QovemoT  of  the  State,  if  the  i*  except  murder,  manslaughter,  assault  with 

^^^'^'^s^^^X'IS^^Z'^rJ^  intent  to   kill,  duelling    pe,jnry    rape    and 

what  I  deem  military  duress^  without  stopping,  as  arson.  ^  The  procedure  of  the  court  was  to  be 

the  occasion  would  well  justify,  to  comment  upon  "  assimilated  to  that  of  magistrates  under  the 

the  singular  coincidence  that  the  present  State  Gov-  laws  of  the  State,"  and  sentences  and  judg- 

emment  is  surrendered,  as  without  legality,  to  him  ^3^^^  ^^j.^  not  to  be  ^ecuted  until  approved 

whose  own  official  sanction,  but  three  years  ago,  de-  »^„  .r, .   ^^«,-„«„J5«„  «4»«a-«i       tKa   i^*.^u.^ 

clared  it  valid.    I  am,  verrrespectfully,       ^  ?/  ^^  commanding  generaL     The  wnstitu- 

JONATHAlf  WORTH,  tional  convention  also  relied  on  General  Oanby 

Governor  of  North  Carolina.  to  carry  into  effect  such  ordinances  as  it  saw 

rrn     -r     .  1  .  VI  J       XT.  .  .  ,  fit  to  pass.    These  were  few  in  number  and 

The  Legislature  assembled  on  the  appointed  of  little  general  interest, 
day,  the  members  were  sworn  in,  and  both        ^he  Le^slature,  which  met  on  the  first  of 

houses  organized  for  the  JmsmeM  of  the  ses-  j^j     continued  in  session  until  the  22d  of 

sion.    Chi  the  second  day  the  14th  amentoent  ^^^^  ^^    ^gs^  ^  variety  of  laws,  those  of 

was  ratified  by  ajomt  resolution  of  the  House  the  grektest  general  interest  being  "Anactto 

and  Senate,  and  ii^rmation  of  that  fact  trans-  organize  a  militia  of  North  Carolina,"  and  «  An 

mitted  to  General  Oanby.    On  the  8d  of  July  ^^  ^  p^^.^^^  ^^  the  registration  of  voters." 

the  foUowmg  appeared :  Difference  of  opinion  on  questions  of  general 

Chablestow,  S.  C, /ttZy  8, 1868.  policy   still    seemed   to    be    based   on   the 

Jb  his  ExceOmcy^  W.  W.  Holden^  Governor  of  NoHlk  "  distinction  of  race,  color,  or  previous  oon- 

v£TJf^^l«.  -««^«««s««  fit-  «f«fl/wih'«*  e.9  till,  dition."     No   legislative    action   was   taken 

Your  telegram,  announoing  the  ratification  or  the  -      j^, ^ Jf,   j»_xi     i.«       v  i.  j.v^ x:. 

Conatitutiomd  Amendment  by  the  Legislature  of  founded  on  any  such  distinction,  but  the  senti- 

North  Carolina,  has  been  received,  and  instructions  ments  of  the  Conservatives  on  the  subject  are 
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illustrated  in  the  series  of  resolntions  wMch  commanding  therein  to  detail  a"  sufficient  foit* 

follow.    These  were  not  adopted  hj  a  ma-  to  preserve  the  peace  and  enforce  the  law^."* 

joritj  of  either  House.  ^*  No  man  shall  be  an  officer  or  private  in  dc 

7%e  General  Amemblv qf  MHh  QtroUna  do  reeolve:  detailed  mUitia  mdess  he  be  an  elector  of  th: 

1.  That  we  recognise  the  nidioftl  disthiotions  of  color,  State,  and  first  take  and  sabscribe  the  coogn- 

blood,  phvsioud  form,  and  peculiaritiea  of  intellect,  tntional  oath  of  office." 

between  the  white  w^d  ne^  races,  and  aUefforts  to  «  The  said  detaOed  miHtia  shaU  be  tinder  tL= 

destroy  or  abndge  these  distmctions  are  crimes  not  ^^__.-j  ^^♦i»^  /i,v«^—^«  ^^a  k^  «,k{.<w^  *^\ 

only  against  socSty  and  dvUiiation,  but  against  God  command  of  the  Governor  and  be  subject  tot^ 

himsefll                                                               s  orders,  and  may  be  sent  to  any  portion  of  tL< 

2.  That  the  common  rule,  as  well  as  the  experience  State  by  him.'' 

of  mankind,  proves  that  the  white  race  is  superior  to  **Any  officer  of  said  detailed  mOltia  sliiD 

are  safe  only  in  the  hands  of  the  white  race.  ^uch  force  as  may  be  necessary,  to  orercoDic 

8.  That  the  govemments  of  the  United  States  and  resistance,  in  qnelling  riots  or  making  arresta. 

of  the  several  States  were  institiited  by  white  men,  and  not  otherwise." 

have  been  administered  by  white  men,  and  ought  to  **  The  white  and  colored  members  of  the  i^ 

^'^Sirfl^^d^t^^f?^^^^  taaed  militia  shall  not  be  compelled  to  served 

Assemblies  of  North  CaroUna  so  to  shape  their  le-  the  same  sections." 

gislation  as  to  secure  the  righto  of  Itfe,  property,  and  Sbotigh  M.  The  detailed  militia  organiaed  under 

Uberty,  to  aU  men  reeidinf  in  the  St^,  without  re-  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  not  be  nsed  on  anrcv- 

gard  to  race,  former  wnS^ion  or  color  but  at  the  ^^J^  ^^  ^^^r  any  pretext  for  any  other  pu4»« 

same  tmie  to  recognize  the  natural  distmctions  of  ^1^^  ^  execute  the  laws  and  to  suppress  r«M5tSt« 

**?•-«   *  •           •       _x  Av  I                   J*.  •  Ai.   J  *-  to  the  same,  and  it  may  be  called  upon  by  «ny  peaee 

^^V^'°TF^t?**^*'*'P"P}f^V**\l^''^'"^  office  for  tiat  purpose:    AndincaJeitb/calwS^ 

of  this  General  Aasemblv,  in  providing  for  the  estab*  service  to  preserve  the  peace  in  any  election,  tie 

lis^«Qt  of  a  system  of  common  schoo^  for  pubUo  ^^  .lyji  ^  ^^  ^  ^^^  ^  ly,  ^J  TOtranSeleii 

inEtructoon,  to  provide  eroecially  for  the  education  of  ^^  ^f  ^  electors  without  regard  to  their  political 

white  children  in  schools  separate  from  those  pro-  opinions,  and  no  member  of  thS  force  shall,  wMe  <m 

«  %w  ®^  ^'  ^^"^  -v*:        *              I  1       -1  Mtive  duty,  be  allowed  to  endeavor  to  inifiience  lb« 

•  *•  V^V  ?  '0"""^fiL*  ^^^.  ^t«5Jt  "Pecial  proyi-  ^^^  ^f    '    <^t^xea,  and  any  one  offending  acaiiut 

sion  shall  be  made  for  organizing  the  white  mihtia  ^^  provisfons  of  tiu  act  shall  be  deemedguilty  of 

^°^.J.u  i*®S^  miJitia.  a  m&demeanor,  and,  on  indictment  and  conviction 

7.  That  Btrmcrent  provision  shall  be  made,  by  ap-  y^^f^^e  any  SuperiorCourt.  shaU  be  fined  or  impri*- 

propnate  legislktion,  to  prevent  ^e  intcnnarmge  ^^^  ^  ^he  dfcoretion  of  the  Court,  and  shall  f<Jrfeit 

of  the  white  and  ne^  races  m  this  State,  and  to  ^y  if^^  ^^  position  that  he  may  then  bold  under 

punish  the  crime  of  miscegenation.  the  laws  of  this  State.    " .—/.--*.. 


intereste  of  enlightened  civUiaition  and  good  and  ofti^eCounty  to  answer  such  chai^ 

stable  government,  and  all  efforto  to  avoid  or  prevent 

afree,  fair,  and  candid  expression  of  opinion  touch-  The  registration  act  regulates  the  appoint- 

ingthese  pnndples  ought  to  be,  and  willbe,  regarded  ment  of  registrars  and  jndgee  Of  election,  and 

as  unfriendly  to  the  weU-bemg  of  society.  ^^^^  ^^^^^^^  directions  regarding  the  methods 

The  subject  of  a  system  of  public  education  of  proceeding.    The  following  are  the  most  im- 

occupied  considerable  attention,  bnt  nothing  portant  sections: 

more  was  done  than  to  adopt  a  resolution  in-  Sxcnoir  6.  Eveiy  male  person  bom  in  the  Fnlt^ 

structing  the  Board  of  Education  to  prepare  States^  and  any  male  person  who  has  been  natunl* 

and  report  a  plan  and  code  of  laws  for  the  "  or-  ?«<*»  tweniy-one  years  old  or  upwvds,  who  sh^ 

g«^ixa«on,  government,  etc.,  of  the  public  free  ^\^'^^*^Ti^'LTi^^^^^ 

BCiiools.          ^                      ,     ,.               •  .  wmch  he  offers  to  vote,  shall  be  deemed  an  elector, 

The  following  are  the  leading  provisions  of  and  shall  be  entitled  to  registration  upon  implication, 

the  militia  act:  ^■<'-  ^«  Except  in  cases  provided  for  in  section 

Every  person  liable,  is  required  to  serve,  un-  ^l®^®"**  ?£5^  ^^  FJ?'"''  "^'H.^n  ^TlJf'  I!!! 

1a—  !,« tv™  «  «.««-! «/^^«*-fv«*i^«  ^e  ^»^r;i^i  •t  any  election  unless  his  name  shall  be  found  upon 

less  he  pays  a  yearly  contribution  of  two  dol-  ^^  i^gistration  books  of  the  prednct  in  whidihe 

lars,  or  is  exempted  under  the  certificate  of  a  offers  to  vote,  unless  he  shall  take  and  subscribe  the 

physician.  following  oiSh :   "  I, ,  do  solemnly  svear  (or 

The  Governor  appomte  and  commissions  all  ^f™)  ^f\  ^  ^*^5?P??l'5t??^*^^  ^^" 

^iB  _.«-                     '^'^  tntion  and  laws  of  the  TFnited  States,  and  the  oonsti- 

umcers.  tution  and  laws  of  North  Carolina  not  inconustent 

Ihe  white  and  colored  militia  are  to  be  en-  theiewith ;  that  I  have  been  a  resident  in  the  State 


ine  governor  is  auinonzea  xo  organize  six  — *— -•  ,^^^^,^  ^^..^^^  z~r^c 

regiments  of  iifiaitry,  three  batttilionB  of  caval-  S5.?  rtSfS^SU  S^S^SSSl 

ry,  and  one  battery  of  artillery,  to  be  appor-  Sao.  8.  Itshallbe  the  duty  of  the  jud^e  of  elections 

tioned  to  three  divisions  into  which  the  State  to  keep  the  registration  books  for  their  precinct  at 

may  be  divided,  each  to  constitute  a  major-  the  place  of  holding  the  deotion  during  tiie  dy  of 

^A*r/».Aiia  ii  ATvottfrn^Tif  "iich  election,  and  to  register  therein  the  name  of  any 

general  8  department.  legal  voter,  flWt  admiStering  the  oath  as  prorideS 

The  Governor  has  authority  to  request  any  j^the  last  section,  before  reviving  the  vote  of  any 

five  Justices  in  a  county  to  direct  the  colonel  elector  not  previously  r^tered. 
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Sec.  6.  Any  person  who  shall,  "with  intent  to  March  6,   1798;  died  in  Oambridge,   Mass., 

commit  a  fraud,  vote  at  more  than  one  time,  shall  be  j^^  o    1353^    ^Hjg  Qgj.iy  training  and  prepa- 

guDty  of  a  miftdemeanor,  and,  on  conviction,  shall  «ofion  for  flollAffA  warA  acrniirad  iiTi<l«r  oTAnf 

Be  imprisoned  not  less  than  aiz  nor  more  than  twelve  5 .  H^^i®'    v  V^v          1  **^^^®^  ^^^^l  ^®" 

months,  or  fined  not  lesa  than  one  hundred  nor  more  aimonlties,  but  by  aeal  and  energy  he  enr- 

than  Ave  hundred  dollars,  at  the  discretion  of  the  mounted  them  all,  and  entered  Harvard  Ool- 

Coart ;  and  any  registrar  of  voters  or  any  clerk  or  lege,  and,  having  sostained  himself  in  part  by 

copyist,  who  shall  make  W,®^^.  <>' «>Py  jj*^^|j-  teaching  during  his  course,  graduated  in  1818 
untto  conumt  a  fraud,  shall  be  liable  to  the  same  ^  :;^;^  ^^^J^^    ^^^  ^^     .^^   ^^  p^.^ 

Seo.  7.  No  registered  voter  shall  be  challenged  on  from    the  salary  received  for   teaching   the 

the  day  of  election,  but  those  offering  to  register  on  academy  at  Framingham  the  year  after  his 

the  day  of  election  majr  be  challenged,  and  every  graduation.     He  then    entered  the  iDivinity 

S.7"^5S|Jd'.tTi'SS:  to'lfc^^"*'""  Sfi^ol  ?*  Cambridge  «»d  p««d  thro-^h  the 
'               ^^  theological  course  of  three  years,  but,  having 
The  last  two  sections  are  from  an  act  amend-  some  pupils  there,  and  desirinff  to  prosecute 
ing  that  which  was  first  passed.    The  registra-  further  the  philological  and  bibncal  studies  in 
tion  of  legal  -voters  under  this  law  commenced  which  he  had  become  deeply  interested,  he 
on  the  15th  of  October,  in  preparation  for  the  did  not  seeks  settlement  at  once,  but  remained 
presidential  election  in  November.  in  Oambridge  as  a  private  teacher  and  college 
Both  political  parties  held  conventions  to  tutor  until  1827.    He  was  ordained  as  pastor 
ratify  the  nominations  and  approve  the  plat-  of  a  small  Ooogregational  (Unitarian)  Society 
form  of  principles  made  at  their  respective  na-  in  Brookfield^  Mass.,  October  81,  1827.    The 
tional  conventions  for   President  and  Vice-  salary  was  inadequate  for  his  support,  but  he 
President  of  the  United  States,  and  both  acted  remained  in  Bro<^eld  for  seven  years,  devot- 
in  harmony  with  the  same  parties  throughout  ing  his  leisure  to  studies  not  immediately  oon- 
the  country  in  the  excited  campaign  of  the  neoted  with  tiie  pulpit.    In  Octobcuy  1834,  he 
aatamn.  was  installed  pastor  of  ite  First  Congrega- 
The  whole  vote  of  the  Stat0  in  the  presiden-  tional  (Unitarian)  Society  in  Petersham,  Mass., 
tial  election  was  165,841 ;  of  these  92,241  were  where  he   remained  until  September,  184U), 
for  the  electors  nominated  by  the  Republican  when   he  accepted   the  Hancock  professor- 
party,  and  73,600  for  the  Democratic  electors;  ship  of  Hebrew  and  other  Oriental  languages 
giving  a  popular  m^ority  in  favor  of  the  elec-  of  sacred  literature  in  Harviud  Oollege,  and 
tion  of  Grant  and  Oolfax  of  18,641.  the  Dexter  lectureship  on  biblical  literature  in 
Considerable  was  done  in  the  course  of  the  the  Divinity  School,  as  successor  of  Dr.  Pal- 
year  toward  resuscitating  the  material  interests  frey.    The  year  previous  he  had  received  the 
of  the  State,  and  establishing  railroads  from  degree  of  D.  D.  from  Harvard  Oollege.    He 
point  to  point.    The  Oommonwealth  is  bur-  continued  in  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of 
(lened  with  a  debt  which,  on  the  1st  of  Octo-  this  professorship  until  his  death,  officiating 
ber,  amounted  to  $19,208,945,  including  bonds  occasionally  also  as  college  chaplain  and  preach- 
issned  for   internal    improvements    to    the  er.    Dr.  Noyes  had  been^  long  conspicuous  as 
amount  of  nearly  $4,000,000.     The  interest  the  ablest  Hebrew  and  Greek  scholar  and  the 
which  matured  on  the  1st  of  October*  was  most  thorough  proficient  in  sacred  literature 
promptly  paid,  and  amounted  to  $112,104.  The  connected  with  the  university,  and  ranking 
iaterest  falling  due  in  the  course  of  the  present  with  the  best  in  the  country.    He  had  devoted 
fiscal  year,  ending  September  80,  1869,  will  much  of  his  time  for  many  years  to  the  trans- 
amoont  to  $1,032,696,  while  the  expenses  of  lation  of  portions  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
administering  the  State  government  for  the  ment  scriptures,  and  their  careM  annotation. 
same  period  are  estimated  at  $375,280,  mak-  He  published  some  years  since  translations  of 
ing  the  demands  on  the  treasury  $1,407,826  for  the  poetical  and  prophetic  books  of  the  Old 
the  year  1868-'69.    To  meet  these,  the  Treas-  Testament,  which  he  nad  recentiy  revised,  and 
nrer  has  $50,084:84  on  hand,  and  the  remain-  to  which  he  had  added  copious  notes.    These 
uer  must  be  raised  by  taxation.    The  value  of  were  published  in  four  volumes,  by  the  Amer- 
property  in  the  State  on  which  this  revenue  is  lean  Unitarian  Association,  in  1866  and  1867. 
to  be  levied  is  estimated  at  $250,000,000.  His  translation  of  the  New  Testament,  on  which 
The  regular  session  of  the  General  Ajssem-  he  had  bestowed  many  years  of  critical  labor, 
Wy  commenced  on  the  16th  of  November,  and  was  completed  and  passing  through  the  press 
continued  into  the  year  1869.    The  principal  at  the  time  of  his  death.    It  constitutes  a 
patters  under  consideration    related  to  the  fifth  volume  of  his  translations,  and  is  a  monu- 
anances  of  the  State  and  the  re^stablishment  ment  of  careful  and  accurate  biblical  learning. 
®^^J^  material  prosperity.  Besides  these,  he  had  published  a  Hebrew 
.  ^OYES,  Gboboe  Rap  all,  D.  D.,  an  Amer-  Reader,  and  several  occasional  sermons  and 
Jcan  Unitarian    clergyman,    professor,    and  addresses,  and  had  edited  a  volume  of  theolo- 
^nentalist,    bom   in    Newburyport,    Mass.,  gical  .essays  by  various  authors. 
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OBITUARIES,  AMBBiOAir. — January  8. —  Jan.  10. — BoraHAM,  Daitiel  H.,  a  pronf- 
Babbows,  Whxabd,  a  civil  en^neer  and  an-  nent  lawyer  and  editor  of  Alabama,  med  ct 
thor,  died  in  Davenport,  Iowa,  aged  61  years.  .Florence,  Ala.,  aged  abont  70  years.  He  W2^ 
He  was  bom  in  Monson,  Massachusetts,  in  a  native  of  Vermont.  " 
1806,  and  passed  most  of  his  yonth  in  New  Jan.  10. — Ooolet,  Mrs.  Kahct,  died  s: 
England.  After  leaving  his  home  he  became  Darrtown,  Bntler  Oonnty,  Ohio,  aged  108  yesra 
a  teacher  at  Elizabethtown,  N.  J.,  bnt  soon  and  17  days.  She  was  bom  in  Yirginia  \l 
relinquished  that  occupation  for  the  profession  1769,  and  emigrated  to  Kentucky,  where  sJid 
of  civil  engineering,  in  which  he  successfully  married,  and  soon  after  removed  with  her 
labored  until  a  few  years  ago.  In  1835  he  fin-  husband  to  Ohio,  when  it  was  a  wildemesau 
ished  for  the  Government  the  surveys  of  the  Jan,  11.  —  Bebd,  Lieutenant -Commander 
Choctaw  Purchase  in  Mississippi,  and  after  John  HEmnr,  U.  S.  N.,  was  drowned  at  the 
completing  this  work  made,  in  1887,  an  ex-  mouth  of  the  Osaka  River,  Japan.  He  entened 
ploration  to  Oedar  River,  then  scarcely  known,  the  service  in  Sept,  1859,  an^  during  the  war, 
In  the  fall  of  1887  he  was  engaged  upon  the  he  took  part  in  many  of  the  most  importADt 
first  surveys  of  Iowa.  In  1840  he  surveyed  naval  operations — at  New  Orleans,  Vicksburg, 
the  islands  in  the  Mississippi  River,  between  the  engagement  with  the  ram  Arkansas,  thv 
Rock  river  and  Quinoy.  During  the  suspen-  siege  of  Port  Hudson,  the  iron-dad  operations 
sion  of  the  surveys  he  settled  at  Rockingham,  off  Charleston  and  Stone  River,  ete.,  etc  He 
but  in  1848,  when  the  surveys  were  resumed,  was  flag-lieutenant  of  Admiral  Bellas  squad- 
he  was  sent  into  the  Eickapoo  country.  From  ron,  and  in  attempting,  in  company  with  the 
1845  to  1850  he  was  unceasingly  at  work  on  admiral  and  thirteen  men,  to  crossi  the  bar  a£ 
Government  and  county  surveys  in  Iowa.  In  the  mouth  of  the  Osaka,  the  boat  was  cap- 
1850  he  made  a  journey  to  the  Rocky  Moun-  sized,  and  all  on  board  were  drowned,  witJi 
tains,  an  account  of  which  he  subsequently  pub-  the  exception  of  three  men. 
lished.  Inl854hepubliBhed  "Barrows^sXiTew  iTan.  13. — ^HASSELnsrs,  ItGss  Abigail  C,  an 
Map  of  Iowa,  with  Notes,"  and  in  1859  wrote  eminent  teacher,  died  at  Bradford,  MassL  She 
a  historical  sketch  of  Scott  Oounty.  At  the  was  a  woman  of  superior  intellect  and  ezten- 
time  of  his  death  he  was  connected  with  a  sive  attsunments,  and,  for  a  period  of  fifty  years 
banking  house  in  Davenport.  (1815-1865),  was  preceptress  of  Bradford  Fe- 

Jan,  8. — ^Sheabman,  Stlvesteb  G.,  Justice  male  Academy,  educating  several    thousanJ 

of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Rhode  Island,  died  young  ladies,  many  of  whom  have  subsequent- 

in  Providence,  R.  I.,  aged  66  years.    He  was  ly  filled  important  stations.    She  was  a  sister 

bom  in  North  Kingston  in  1802,  was  edu-  of  Mrs.  Ann  Hasseltine  Judson,  the  first  wife 

cated  for  the  law,  and  entered  upon  the  prao-  and  sharer  in  the  toils  and  trials  of  the  disdn- 

tice  of  his  profession  in  Wickford.    In  1848  he  guished  missionary.  Dr.  Adoniram  Judson. 
was  elected  a  Representative  to  the  General       Jan.  18.— Steels,  Greneral  Fbedebick,  late 

Assembly  on  the  '^  Law  and  Order "  ticket  commander  of  the  Military  Department  of  the 

from  his  native  town.    In  1848  he  was  chosen  Columbia,  died  at  San  Mjateo,  CaL    He  entered 

Speaker  of  the  House,  and  in  May,  1855,  was  the  army  in  1848  jand  served  with  distinction 

elected  a  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  the  in  the  Mexican  War,  having  been  twice  bre- 

duties  of  which  position  he  continued  to  dis-  vetted  for  gallant  and  meritorious  services — 

charge  with   faithfulness   and   fidelity^  until  first  at  the  battle  of  Contreras,  and  again  at 

stricken  down  by  the  disease  which  terminated  the  battle  of  Chapultepec.    During  the  late 

his  life.    He  was  a  man  of  strong  common  civil  war  he  held  several  important  commands, 

sense  and  unquestioned  integrity,  and  as  a  de-  and  was  distinguished  in  numerous  engage- 

bater  was  remarkable  for  his  readiness  and  ments,  being  promoted  to  the  rank  of  msgor- 

homely  wit.  general  of  volunteers,  and  brevet  migor-gen- 

Jan.  8. — GiTOioun,  Giuseppe,  an  architect,  eral  in  the  army.    At  the  siege  of  Vicksburg, 

scenic  artist,  and  fresco  painter,  died  in  New  he  commanded  the  Fifth  Division  of  Grant's 

York  City,  aged  55  years.    He  was  bom  at  army,  and  headed  many  of  the  most  important 

Bologna,  Italy,  in  1812.    He  began  his  studies  storming  parties  during  the  siege.     He  snbse- 

under  Prof.  Basoli  at  the  Academy  of  Design  quently  had  command  of  the  Department  of 

in  his  native  town,  and  afterward  studied  at  Arkansas,  which  he  held  until  the  close  of  the 

Rome  and  Milan.    In  1832  he  came  to  this  war.    In  1865  he  wa^  transferred  to  Texas, 

country,  as  scenic  artist  to  the  first  opera  and  placed  in  command  of  the  troops  on  the 

troupe  that  arrived  under  the  management  of  Rio  Grande,  but  daring  the  same  year  was 

Signer  Montressor.     He  was  the  first  artist  appointed  to  the  Department  of  the  Colnm- 

that  introduced  fresco  painting  into  this  coun-  bia. 

try,  and  nearly  all  the  theatres  of  New  York        Jan,  16. — ^Haskixs,  Mrs.,  died  at  Camden, 

bear  evidence  of  his  talent.  Ohio,  at  the  advanced  age  of  116  years.    Sho 
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was  bom  in  Burlington,  Yt.,  in  1751,  and  sionary  work,  he  was  ordained  in  October, 
Hved  on  Long  Island  when  the  British  invaded  1852,  and  sailed  with  his  wife  for  Ceylon. 
New  York.  After  ax  years  of  iaithM  labor^  the  failure  of 
Jan.  19. — Oampbbll,  John  H.,  a  promi-  his  health  oompelled  him  to  return  to  this 
nent  lawyer  and  politician  of  Philadelphia,  country,  where  he  spent  nearly  four  years,  dur- 
died  in  that  city.  He  was  a  native  of  Penn-  ing  a  portion  of  which  time  he  performed  with 
Bjlvania,  and  represented  the  Third  IHstriot  in  great  acceptance  the  duties  of  a  district  secre-* 
Congress  between  1845  and  1847,  when  he  de-  tary  of  the  Board  of  Missions,  in  the  southern 
clined  a  renomination,  though  pressed  by  his  districts  of  the  West.  He  also  attended  several 
coDstituency  to  accept  it.  courses  of  medical  lectures,  receiving  the  de* 
Jan.  19. — ^DioK,  James  T.,  an  artist  of  great  gree  of  M.  D.  at  Cleveland,  Ohio.  In  1868  he 
promise,  died  in  Brooklyn,  L.  L,  aged  84  years,  sailed  with  his  wife  and  children  for  the  Ma- 
He  was  a  native  of  New  York,  and  a  son  of  dura  Mission,  but  the  climate  of  India  was  un- 
A.  L.  Dick,  whose  engraving  of  "  The  Last  favorable  to  his  debilitated  state,  and,  his  wife 
Supper  "gained  him  an  enviable  position  among  also  being  in  feeble  health,  he  was  compelled 
artists.  The  sabject  of  this  sketch  manifested  again  to  return  to  the  United  States,  reaching 
from  infancy  a  love  for  art,  and  at  the  age  of  New  York  in  June  of  1867.  With  a  view  of 
fourteen,  while  on  a  visit  to  England  with  his  prosecuting  his  medical  studies  he  arranged  his 
Mier,  entered  as  a  competitor  for  the  prizes  of  plans  for  spending  the  winter  in  the  city,  but 
the  Manchester  Academy  of  Design,  and  carried  the  termination  of  his  disease  was  sudden  and 
off  a  migority  of  thenu   Among  his  most  popu-  unexpected. 

lar  productions  are  "Cooling  Off,"  "Leap-  /an.  26. — ^Dean,  Amos,  LL.  D.,  an  able  jurist 
Frog/'  and  "  At  Mischief."  Mr.  Dick  was  one  and  author,  died  in  Albany,  N.  Y.  He  was 
of  the  organizers  of  the  old  Brooklyn  Art  born  at  Barnard,  Yt.,  Feb.  16,  1808,  and  re- 
School,  from  which  sprang  the  present  Art  ceivedhis  collegiate  education  at  Union  Col- 
Association,  and  was  also  one  of  tiie  founders  lege,  where  he  graduated  in  1822.  Having 
of  the  Academy  of  Design.  made  choice  of  tiie  legal  profession,  he  com- 
e/an. 20. — ^Dux,  YiNGSNT  LmcusL,  the  oldest  menced  its  study  under  Jabez  D.  Hammond 
pfactlcal  stereotyper  in  America,  died  in  and  Judge  Alfred  D.  Oonkling,  two  names  of 
Brooklyn,  £.  D.,  aged  78  years.  He  was  one  great  eminence  in  the  State  history.  On  his  ad- 
of  the  first  to  cast  stereotype  plates  in  this  mission  to  the  bar,  he  formed  a  partnership  of 
country.  long  continuance  with  Mr.  Azor  Taber,  and 
Jan.  21. — ^Datis,  Jahbs,  an  eminent  Yer-  soon  attained  a  high  reputation  for  his  profound 
mont  lawyer  and  politician,  died  at  St.  Al-  legal  attainments.  In  1888  he  projected  the 
baaa,  Yt,  aged  85  years.  He  was  bom  in  Young  Men's  Association  of  Albany,  of  which 
Korth  Kingston,  B,  I.,  and  removed  to  St.  Al-  he  was  a  lifelong  friend  and  supporter.  In 
bans  in  1810.  In  1829  he  was  a  member  of  1884  he  delivered  before  it  an  interesting  course 
the  Constitutional  Convention,  and  of  the  Ex-  of  lectures,  subsequently  published.  He  pre- 
ecutive  Council  in  1880.  In  1848  and  1844  he  pared  numeiy>us  treatises  on  law  subjects,  all  of 
was  Assistant  Judge  of  the  County  Court.  He  which  have  been  recognized  as  standard  works 
also  served  five  years  as  Judge  of  Probate.  on  their  respective  topics.  In  1851,  at  the  or- 
Jan,  21. — ^Yandebbsboh,  Fbdebax,  M.  D.,  an  ganization  of  the  law  school,  he  was  appointed 
eminent  homoBopathic  physician,  died  at  Rhine-  a  professor,  and  he  had  also  filled  the  chair  of 
heck,N.Y.  He  was  bom  in  Beekman,  Dutchess  Medical  Jurisprudence  in  the  Albany  Medical 
County,  N.Y.,M!ay  11,1788;  studied  medicine  School,  we  believe,  from  its  organization  in 
and  entered  upon  the  practice  of  his  profession  1889.  He  had  been  engaged  for  some  years 
v^ith  a  license  in  1808.  In  1815  he  removed  upon  an  extensive  and  elaborate  work  on  the 
toGenevajN.  Y.,  and  in  1822  changed  his  resi-  "History  of  Civilization,"  which  his  death 
dence  to  the  city  of  New  York.    In  1826  he  leaves  incomplete. 

received  the  degree  of  M.  D.  from  the  med-  Jan.  26. — ^Habnet,  J.  H.,  an  editor  and  au- 

ical  department  of  Yale  College.    In  1888  he  thor,  died  in  Louisville,  Ey.  He  was  the  author 

adopted  the  system  of  Hahnemann,  known  as  of  an  excellent  treatise  on  Algebra,  with  the 

homoeopathy,  and   continued  in  the  practice  hardest  problems  everinserted  in  a  mathemati- 

thereof  until  his  death.  cal  text-book.    For  many  years  he  had  been 

Jan,  24. — ^Lobd,  Bev.  Nathan  L.,  M.  D.,  a  connected  with  the  daily  press,  and  at  the  pe- 

missionary  and  physician  of  the  Madura  Mis-  riod  of  his  death  was  editor  of  the  Louinille 

jion,  A.  B.  0.  F.  5l,  and  previously  of  the  Cey-  DemocraU 

Ion  Mission,  died  in  New  York  City.    He  was  Jan.  26. — ^Mott,  James,  husband  of  Lucretia 

bom  in  Norwich,  Conn.,  December  8, 1821.  In  Mott,  the  Quaker  preacher,  died  in  Brooklyn, 

1829  he  removed  with  lus  funily  to  Fairview,  L.  I.    He  was  bom  at  Manhasset,  Long  Island, 

Pa,,  and  in  1837  to  Ellsworth.  Ohio;    was  in  1788,  but  when  a  very  young  man  removed 

educated  at  the  Western  Reserve  Cfollege,  where  to  Philadelphia.    During  the  religious  contro- 

he  gradaated  in  1847,  and  after  completing  a  versy  which  so  long  troubled  and  ultimately 

theological  course  was  employed  for  a  time  divided  the  Society  of  Friends,  Mr.  Mott  took 

^  agent  and  financiid  secretary  of  the  college,  an  active  part  in  support  of  the  ^^  Liberalists." 

Havmg  decided  to  devote  himself  to  the  mis-  He  was  also  a  cordial  sympathizer  with  the 
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opponents  of  negro  slavery,  and  in  1820  eigned  amend  the  constitntion  of  1812,  Mr.  )brtp^ 
the  famous  "Deolflfation  of  Sentiments''  which  was  elected  a  member  of  it,  and  bore  a  t&- 
initiated,  under  the  leadership  of  William  Llojd  spioaons  part  in  the  advocacj  of  the  mm  El- 
Garrison,  the  movement  for  the  emancipation  eral  features  of  the  new  govemment,  vba 
of  the  colored  race.  The  last  days  of  his  life  superseded  that  he  had  aa^ated  to  crai:^  i 
were  devoted  to  the  maturing  of  plans  of  gov-  1812.  Besides  these  public  duties,  l£r.  3bnp: 
emment  and  instruction  for  the  Friends'  Ool-  filled  various  other  public  stations  in  the  7^- 
lege  at  Swathmore,  near  Philadelphia.  eral  and  State  governments.  During  his  k; 
Jan.  80. — ^HuNTiNQTOifr,  Ohablbs  Phelps,  an  career,  his  liberal  and  prodigal  habits  s^ci 
eminent  jurist  of  Massachusetts,  died  in  Bos-  great  inroads  upon  his  once  vast  estate 
ton.  He  was  bom  in  Litchfield,  Connecticut,  Feb.  8. — ^Ltonb,  James  Gilboubvi,  D.P. 
May  24,  1802,  was  fitted  for  college  at  Hop-  LL.  D.,  an  Episcopal  clergyman  and  ednc^^. 
kins  Academy,  in  Hadley,  Mass. ;  graduated  at  died  in  West  Haverford,  fa.  He  was  a  niti^f 
Harvard  University  in  the  class  of  1822,  and  of  England,  but  emi^ated  to  America  in  1^ 
studied  law  in  Northampton,  Mass.,  where  he  and  began  his  dencal  labors  at  St  Mir^i 

gractised  his  profession  for  several  years.  Church,  Burlington,  N.  J.  In  1846  be  r^ 
ubsequently  he  removed  to  Boston,  where  he  moved  to  Philadelphia^  and  estabMed  Ik- 
acquired,  a  high  reputation  as  a  jurist,  and  was  self  as  a  teacher  of  the  classics.  His  ssum 
appointed  Judge  of  the  Superior  Court  in  Suf-  as  an  educator  procured  for  him  the  pasc'i;: 
folic  Ooxmty.  of  principal  of  the  Haverford  Classical  ScbxL 

Feb,  1. — ^Leeseb,  Isaao,  a  learned  Jewish  which  he  held  at  the  time  of  his  death, 
rabbi  and  author,  died  in  Philadelphia.     He        Feb.  4. — Gilllams,  Jacob,  M«D.,  an  dnoBisi 

was  bom  in  Neukirch,  Westphalia,  in  1806,  and  physician  and  naturalist  of  PhUadelphia,  M 

in  1825  emigrated  to  the  United  States,  where  there,  aged  84  years.     He  was  a  native  tl 

he  engaged  in  commerce.    In  1820  he  became  Philadelphia,  and,  upon  the  comDietioo  oth 

rabbi  of  the  principal  synagogue  of  Philadel-  medical  stupes,  entered  npon  a  long  apd§s^ 

phia,  and  subsequently  acquired  an  extensive  cessful  practice,  which  he  did  not  reHnqoi^ 

reputation  by  his  contributions  to  literature,  until  a  few  years  previous  to  his  deatL   ^ 

referring   principally  to  Jewish   history  and  was  a  proficient  in  the  natural  sciences,  sk 

theology.    For  some  years  he  edited  The  Jew-  especially  in  ornithology,  which  brought  Us 

ish  Advocate  {The  Occident).    Among  his  pub-  into  companionship  with  Audubon,  Wilsoo, 

lished  works  are :  "  The  Jews  and  the  Mosaic  Bushenberger,  and   others.      In  connectloa 

Law  "(1888);  ''Discourses,  Argumentative  and  with  Charies  Lucien  Bonaparte  and  a  ier 

Devotional "    (1886-40) ;    "  Portuguese  Form  others,  he  established  in  1816  the  Maclama 

of  JPrayers  "n887) ;  a  "  Descriptive  Geography  Lyceum  in  his  native  city,  which,  howerer, 

of  Palestine ;"  and  a  translation  of  the  Hebrew  was  short  lived ;  but  the  Academy  of  J^Vf^ 

"Holy  Scriptures,"  according  to  Jewish  au-  Sciences,  which  he  also  assisted  in  fonndis:. 

thorities  (1866).  has  attained  a  wide  renown.    The  hall  wm 

Feb,  2. — ^Mabiont,    Brbna&d  •  »b   Mande-  it  occupies  was  built  at  bia  expense.  ^ 

viLLE,  a  citizen  of  New  Orleans,  of  French  ex-        Feb.  6. — ^Hbbbick,  Hon-  Aksok,  a  New  Y(j^ 

traction,  died  in  that  city,  aged  84  years.    He  politician  and  editor,  died  in  New  York.  ^^ 

was  born  in  New  Orleans  in  1784,  and  de-  was  bom  in  Lewiston,  Me.,  Januaiy  21, 181-; 

soended  from  a  rich  and  titled  family  of  Nor-  received  a  common-school   edacation,  and  *• 

mandy.«    Inheriting  an  enormous  estate,  in-  the  age  of  fifteen  years  was  apprenticed  to  t^e 

eluding  large  tracts  of  land  in  different  parts  business  of  a  printer.     In  1836  he  ^^  ."^ 

of  his  native  city  and  State,  he  indulged  in  un-  New  York  City,  and  in  1838  commenced  m 

bounded  prodigality  in    his    youth.     When  publication  of  a  weekly  journal  now  caUedui 

Louis  Philippe,  Duke  of  Orleans,  sought  an  New  York  Atlas,  of  which  he  became  editor 

asylum  in  this  country,  Mr.  Marigny  enter-  and  proprietor.     He  received  from  Preidew 

tained  him  with  liberal  hospitality  in  his  princely  Buchanan  the  appointment .  of  Kaval  ^toi^ 

mansion,  and  the  intimacy  thus  established  was  keeper  for  New  York,  which  he  hela '^^ 

not  forgotten  when  the  former  became  King  of  1861.     In  1862  he  was  elected  R^P'^^I^ 

France.    Mr.  Bernard  Marigny  very  early  as-  from  New  York  to  the  Thirty-eig^w  0<WS'^ 

Bumed  a  prominent  part  in  the  politics  of  the  serving  on  the  Committees  on  Kevdnt'^^ 

State.    He  was  a  member,  perhaps  the  last  Pensions  and  Expenditures  in  the  ^'^pvM. 

survivor,  of  the   convention  of  1812,  which  partment.  He  was  also  a  delegate j^^J^^fj^g 

framed  the  first,  constitution  for  the  State,  adelphia  National  Union  Convention^  of  loo. 

During  the  war  with  England,  and  when  the       Feb.  7.— Db  Witt,  Richabd  VAiaar, » Pj^ 

State  was  invaded,  he  was  in  the  Le^slature,  inent  citizen  of  Albany,  died  in  that  citf,  ^ 

and  was  an  active  member  of  the  Committee  68  years.     He  was  m  native  of  Albany;  ^ 

of  Defence.    He  continued  a  member  of  the  descended  from  a  family  of  some  '"^J^rjg. 

Legislature  for  twenty-four  years,  and  was  al-  nown,  his  father  and  imcle  having  been  ^^ 

ways  regarded  as  the  most  prominent  and  ef-  tinguished   officers   of  the  K^^^^^J.^^  ]»f 

ficient  champion  of  the  old  Creole  party  and  graduated  at  Union  College,  «Dd  ^°^^^ 

as  a  very  earnest  and  active  Democrat.    When  but  gave  his  attention  mostly  to  ^J^^^j^jji^r 

a  convention  was  called  in  1846,  to  revise  and  artistic  pursuits.     He  made  himaolf  «"" 
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with  the  principles  of  architeotnre,  and  pro-  later  he  removed  to  Washington,  D.  0.,  where 

duced  some  fine  specimens  of  oil  and  water-  he  soon  attained  a  very  high  rajik  in  his  profes*; 

color  paintings ;  was  one  of  the  founders  of  sion,  and  filled  the  important  office  of  District 

the  Albany  Institute ;   established  and  main-  Attorney  from  1841  to  1846,  and  from  1849  to 

tained  a  line  of  steamboats  on  the  Oaynga  1858.    His  practice  in  the  highest  ooarts  was 

Lake ;  contributed  largely  to  the  construction  extensive,  and  included  many  of  those  great 

of  the  Ithaca  and  Oswego  Railroad;  was  vice-  historical  cases  which  have  had  an  influence 

president  of  the  State  Cincinnati  Society,  and  on  our  time.    He  ranked  for  years  as  the  ablest 

was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  first  Sunday-  advocate  of  the  capital.    He  was  also  a  man 

school  in  Alhany.  of  extensive  literary  culture,  and  wrote  muoh 

Feb.  10. — RioHABDsoifr,  Rev.  John  F.,  Pro-  and  ably  on  literary  and  political  topics, 
fessor  of  Latin  Language  and  Literature  in  the  Feb.  16. — Simpson,  Augustus  W.,  a  Western 
University  of  Rochester,  and  an  author,  died  journalist,  died  at  Kansas  City,  aged  about  46 
in  Rochester,  aged  60  years.  He  graduated  at  years.  He  was  a  native  of  Howard  County, 
Hamilton  College,  Clinton,  N.  Y.,  in  1827,  and  Mo.,  but  in  early  boyhood  removed  to  Boone- 
stndied  law  at  Rochester,  N.  T.  He  had  just  ville,  where  he  resided  until  the  close  of  the 
been  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1880,  when,  under  late  war.  He  was  for  fourteen  years  editor 
the  labors  of  Rev.  Charles  G.  Finney,  ne  was  and  publisher  of  the  Observer^  an  able  and  in- 
converted,  and,  with  a  classmate.  Rev.  Grover  fluential  paper.  In  1860  he  was  elected  Public 
S.  Comstock,  subsequently  a  missionary  to  Ar-  Printer,  and,  in  coigunction  with  Mr.  AmentL 
racan,  resolved  to  abandon  the  legal  profession  published  the  Stats  Times,  In  1866  he  aided 
and  study  theology.  The  two  proceeded  to  the  in  establishing  the  Commereial  Advertuer^  in 
Hamilton  Theological  Institution,  now  Madison  Kansas  City,  devoting  to  that  paper  his  best 
University,  and,  after  a  two  years^  course  there,  energies  until  a  shortperiod  before  his  death, 
entered  the  ministry.  Though  a  profoundly  Fd>,  16. — Swain,  William  M.,  founder  of 
religioas  man,  and  possessed  of  a  most  gentle  the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger  and  the  Bal- 
and  tender  nature,  Mr.  Richardson^s  tenden-  timare  Sun^  died  in  Philadelphia,  aged  59 
cies  were  so  strong  toward  a  auiet  and  studious  years.  He  was  a  native  of  Onondaga  County, 
life,  and  devotion  to  classical  studies,  that  he  N.  T.,  and  was  educated  to  the  printing  busi- 
very  early  turned  his  attention  to  teaching,  ness,  of  which  he  became  a  thorough  master, 
and,  on  the  organization  of  the  University  of  as  well  as  one  of  the  most  successful  news- 
Rochester  in  1861,  was  appointed  to  the  pro-  paper  publishers  in  the  country.  For  eight 
fessorship  of  Latin  Language  and  Literature,  years  he  was  president  of  the  Magnetic  Tde- 
which  he  held  to  his  death.  He  had  published  graph  Company,  and  for  many  years  a  director 
one  or  two  small  text-books  on  subjects  con-  in  the  American  Telegraph  Company.  He 
nected  with  classical  study,  which  are  highly  was  largely  instrumental  in  organizing,  per- 
appreciated  by  scholars.  fecting,  and  increasing  the  telegraph  system 

Feb,  12. — Gambkll,  Willabd  P.,  an  eminent  of  the  United  States,  and  was  a  man  of  great 

lawyer  and  jurist  of  Kansas,  died  at  Law-  intellectual  ability  and  force  of  character, 

rence,  Kan.,  aged  87  years.    He  was  bom  and  Feb.  18. — Sew  all.  Rev.  Samubl,  D.  D.,  a  Con- 

edncated  in  New  York,  but,  after  a  short  resi-  gregational  clergyman,  antiquarian,  and  au- 

dence  in  Michigan,  removed  to  Leavenworth,  thor,  died  in  Burlington,  Mass.    He  was  bom 

Kan.,  where  he  at  once  became  one  of  the  in  Marblehead,  Mass.,  June  1, 1785 ;  studied  at 

leading  men  in  the  State.    His  acute  logical  the  academy  of  his  native  town ;  graduated  at 

powers  and  brilliant  inteUect  placed  him  at  Harvard  College  in  the  class  of  1804,  and  took 

the  head  of  the  bar.    At  a  great  pecuniary  a  theological  course  at  Cambridge.    In  1814 

sacrifice  he  served  one  or  two  terms  in  the  he  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  Congregational 

Honse,  and  also  one  in  the  State  Senate,  where  church  in  Burlington,  which  relation  he  held 

his  abilities  were  thoroughly  appreciated.    His  until  his  death.    He  was  fond  of  antiquarian 

death  was  sudden  and  unexpected.  studies,  and  had  just  finished  a  full  and  com- 

Feb.  13. — Oeeb-wah,  Mrs.  Maroaket,  an  plete  history  of  the  town  of  Wobum,  and  for 

Indian  woman  of  the  Ottawa  tribe,  died  in  some  years  had  been  engaged  upon  a  history  of 

Bay  Settlement,  Wisconsin,  at  the  advanced  the  Sewall  family,  but  did  not  live  to  complete 

age  of  128  years.    She  had  been  married  three  it.    In  1836  Dr.  Sewall  was  elected  a  member 

times,  and  her  eldest  son,  who  survives  her,  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society. 

is  97  years  old,  and  is  blind  and  infirm.    In  Feb.  22. — Gankon,  Mart,  an  actress,  died  in 

June,  1880,  she  became  a  Catholic,  and  was  New  York  City,  aged  39  years.  She  was  a  native 

baptized  by  the  Rt.  Rev.  Dr.  Fenwick,  then  of  New  York,  and  commenced  the  life  of  an 

Bishop  of  Cincmnati.    She  retained  her  facul-  actress  when  a  little  child.    At  six  years  of  age 

ties  until  her  death.  she  played  at  the  old  Bowery  Theatre,  and  suc- 

Feb,  16. — ^Fendall,  Philip  R^,  an  eminent  cessively  at  the  Franklin,  National,  Niblo's,  and 

rtdvocate,  of  Washington,  D.  C,  died  in  that  the  Park   Theatre.     Subseouently  she  per- 

o'ltr,  aged  73  years.    He  was  born  in  Alexan-  formed  for  some  years  in  Philadelphia,  Bal- 

<lria,Va.,inl794,  graduated  with  distinction  at  timore,   and   Charleston,  returning    to  New 

Princeton  College  in  1815,  and  was  admitted  to  York  in  1848,  and  entering  upon  an  engage- 

the  bar  in  Alexandria  about  1820.    Some  years  ment  at  the  Olympic.    In  1849  she  became  the 
Vol.  vin. — 86     a. 
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wife  of  George  W.  Stephenson,  a  joimg  lawyer,  the  New  York  £^rU  of  the  Timot,  under  t^ 

whose  death,  a  few  years  after,  necessitated  her  sngnatore  of  '^  Observer,"  and  more  recendj  li 

return  to  the  stage  as  a  means  of  support.  From  the  ^^  Field,  Torf^  and  FireBide,**  mider  th«  s:- 

that  time  she  was  always  a  great  ftavorite  as  a  nature  of  '^Viator."    The  NaUonai  hid.,- 

comedy  actress.    She  was  possessed  of  much  geneer^  Richmond  Whig,  and  Troy  WHflu 

yersatility  of  talent,  quick   perceptions,  un-  also  contained  in  times  past  many  rahijii 

bounded  generosity,  and  a  sweet  and  gentle  contributions  from  hia  pen. 
nature  which  irresistibly  won  the  love  and  re-        Fe^.  29. — ^Fobd,  Hon.  Thoxab  H.,  ex-Ik- 

spect  of  all  who  were  brought  into  contact  tenant-Goremor  of  Ohio,  died  in  Wasbinr/c 

with  her.  D.  0.  He  was  bom  in  Bockingfaam  Goontr.Ti 

Fe^,  24. — ^Hall,  Gsobob  Wabhingtok,    an  August  28, 1814,  and  when  quite  young  reiDO'e: 

eminent  teacher,  died  in  Troy,  N.  Y.    He  was  with  his  family  to  the  town  of  Mansfield,  Ob: 

bom  at  East  Haddam,  Oonn.,  July  29,  1792;  Upon  attaining  hismivjorityy  he  engaged  in  *ii^ 

graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1808,  studied  the-  practice  of  law,  and  also  took  an  aetiTe  pan  ii 

ology,  and  in  1805  was  settled  over  the  Pres-  the  politics  of  his  adopted  State,  conneetii: 

byterian  church  in  Oherry  Valley,  N.  Y.,  where  himself  with  the  old  Whig  party.    In  1655  L 

he  renuuned  two  years.    Soon  after  he  removed  was  elected  Lieutenant-Goremor  of  the  Suk 

to  New  York  Oity,  and  having  e3q>erienced  a  which  position  he  filled  with  honor  to  hin^' 

change  in  his  religious    views,  and  become  and  his  constituency.    In  1868  he  remofeJ  r: 

Unitarian  in  his  convictions,  he  relinquished  Washington,  and,  by  his  eloquence  and  ltd 

preaching  for  teaching.    In  1815  he  taught  in  attainments,  soon  entered  the  front  rank  of  bj 

Georgia,  and  the  two  following  years  in  Bos-  profession.     He  was  a  faithful  and  eanx^ 

ton.    In  1818  he  opened  a  school  for  boys  at  worker  in  the  temperance  reform,  andbdi 

Mount  Vernon,  Westchester  Oounty,  and  soon  strong  hold  upon  the  respect  and  love  of  va 

after  went  South  for  his  health,  and  taught  at  community. 

Rutherford,  N.  0.  Upon  his  return  to  New  York       Fe^.  — . — ^Asbots,  Brevet  Miy  or-Genenl  (U. 

in  1821,  he  opened  a  large  boarding-school  for  S.  Vols.)  Alxzandeb  Bahdob,  died  at  Bcoc's 

boys,  which  obtained  great  celebrity,  and  was  Ayres,  S.  A.    He  was  bom  in  the  coaoty  of 

afterward  known  as  the  "Washington  Insti-  Zala,  Hungary,  December  18,  1811;  stodied^ 

tute.'^     In  1829  his  failing  health  compelled  Oedenburg,  served  for  a  time  in  an  Aostrbi 

him  to  dispose  of  his  school  and  retire  to  a  regiment,  and  subsequently  passed  throo^  i 

farm  at  Shrewsbury,  N.  J.     In  1881  he  re-  course  of  legal  studies  at  Presburg,  and,  h&Tis: 

turned  to  New  York  and  resumed  the  charge  a  taste  for  en^eering,  was  emplojei  ap^^ 

of  the  Institute  for  ^ve  years.    The  last  thirty  various   important   hydraulic   works  in  tb^ 

years  of  his  life  were  spent  mainly  at  Ballston  Banat.    He  took  part  in  the  Hungariaa  vi'- 

Spa,  N.  Y.  and  accompanied  Kossuth  to  Turkej,  sh^* 

Feb,  25. — ^Tatloe,  Bsnjaion  Oolk,  an  ac-  his  confinement  at  Kutaieh,  and,  upon  theL* 

oomplished  scholar  and  prominent  citizen  of  release  in  1851,  accompanied  that  genenl  ic 

Washington,  D.  C,  died  in  Rome,  Italy.    He  the  United  States,  of  which  he  became  a  citi- 

was  bom  at  Annapolis,  Md.,  May,  1796,  and  zen.    At  the  commencement  of  the  latd  vtr 

was  descended,  through  an  honorable  lineage,  he  was  appointed  chief  of  staff  to  GeDeral  Fre- 

from  some  of  the  most  distinguished  families  of  mont,  under  whom  he  subsequently  served  tf 

Virginia  and  Maryland.    His  academical  edu-  commander  of  a  division.     Upon  the  remon. 

cation  was  received  at  Phillips*  Academy,  £x-  of  General  Fremont  from  the  West,  Oolooel  At 

eter,  and  in  1816  he  graduated  at  Harvard  Uni-  both  was  made  a  brigadier-general  of  volonteei^ 

versity.    In  1817  he  visited  Europe  as  an  at'  and  assigned  to  the  command  of  a  divisioQ  <>i 

t<icM  of  the  American  ambassador,  Hon.  Rich-  General  Ourtis's  army,  with  which  he  psroci- 

ard  Rush,  to  the  court  of  St.  James.    In  Eng-  pated  in  the  battle  of  Pea  Ridge.   In  ^^^^^ 

land  he  received  much  attention  from  old  fam-  1868,  he  was  in  command  at  Columbus,  ^/•'p 

ily  friends,  and  also  in  Paris,  and,  after  a  pro-  in  August,  of  the  same  year,  he  was  assigned  to 

tracted  tour  in  Germany  and  Italy,  retumefd  to  the  command  of  the  District  of  West  Flondv 

this  country,  laden  with  rare  acquisitions  of  with  headquarters  at  Fort  Pickens.   He  ]^w 

knowledge.    Not  far  from  the  year  1880  h6  badly  wounded  in  the  Marianna  fight  in  Florida 

left  his  ancestral  estate  at  Mount  Airy,  Yir-  his  left  cheek-bone  being  broken,  and  his  jei^ 

ginla,  and  took  up  his  residence  in  Washington,  arm  fractured  in  two  places.    He  was  Bppof^^' 

where  the  hospitalities  of  his  elegant  home  ed  a  m«|jor-general  by  brevet,  for  his  Bemces 

were  widely  known.    During  the  late  war  his  in  Florida,  and  in  Augpist,  1865,  he  resi|pi«jL 

losses  in  landed  and  persond  property  in  the  In  March,  1866,  he  was  i^)pointed  minister  to 

Southern  States  were  very  heavy.    In  May,  the  Argentine  Republic,  going  thither  V^J*? 

1866,  accompanied  by  his  wife  and  son,  he  of  France,  in  order  to  consult  some  Frencn 

sailed  for  Europe,  for  the  benefit  of  his  health,  surgeons.    The  wound  in  his  face  was  exc^^' 

and,  after  spending  some  months  at  Leamington  ingly  painful,  and  the  surgeons  did  not  veDtare 

Spa,  England,  went  on  the  Continent,  where  he  to  attempt  to  remove  the  ball  ^^^^  i^  , 

remained  until  his  death.    Mr.  Tayloe  was  a  lodged  in  his  neck.    This  wonDd  <^^^  ^^ 

frequent  contributor  to  the  journals  of  the  day.  continual  suffering,  and  finally  produced  di^ 

For  several  years  he  was  a  correspondent  of  death. 
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Mofrck  1. — ^HoLT,  Judge  J.  J.,  died  at  La-  Medicine  from  BowdoinOoUege,  of  which  insti- 

vacca,  Texas.     He  was  a  brother  of  Joseph  tntion  he  was  overseer  for  more  than  sixty 

Holt,  late  Attorney-Oeneral  U.  S.,  and  was  at  jears. 

one  time  Justice  of  the  Tenth  Judicial  District  March  11. — Andrews,  Colonel  Timothy  P., 
of  that  State.  U.  S.  A.,  died  in  Washington,  B.  C,  aged  74 
March  4. — ^Baxtkb,  Pobtus,  died  in  Wash-  years.      When   a   yonng   boy,  without   the 
ington,  D.  O.     He  was  bom  in  Brownington,  Imowledge  of  his  father,  he  repaired  to  the 
Vt.;    received   a  liberal   education,  entered  Patuzent  Biver,  where  commodore  Barney's 
the  mercantile  business,  and  was  elected  a  flotilla  was  confronting  the  enemy  during  the 
Representative  from  Vermont  to  the  Thirty-  War  of  1812,  and,  boarding  the  flag-ship,  ten- 
seventh  Congress,  serving  on  the  Oommittee  dered  his  services  to  the  commodore,  m  any 
on  Elections;  reelected  to  the  Thirty-eighth  position  in  which  he  could  he  useful.     The 
Congress,  and  served  on  the  same  committee,  commodore  accepted  his  pffer,  and  employed 
and  also  on  that  of  Expenditures  in  the  Navy  him  as  an  aide,  in  which  position  he  rendered 
Department.     In  1852  and  in  1856  he  was  a  valuable  services.     He  subsequently  was  en- 
prcsidential  elector.     Was  reelected  to  the  gaged  in  active  service  in  the  neld,  and  in  1822 
Thirty-ninth  Congress,  serving  on  the  Com-  was  appointed  paymaster  in  the  army.     In 
mittees  on  Elections  and  Agriculture.    He  was  1847  he  resigned  to  take  conmiand  of  the  regi- 
a  Republican  in  politics,  and  an  able  defender  ment  of  voltigeurs  raised  for  the  Mexican  War. 
of  the  interests  and  rights  of  the  poor  and  op-  He  was  distinguished  in  the  battle  of  El  Molino, 
pressed.  and  brevetted  a  brigadier-general  for  gallant 
Mivrch  5. — ^BuBBOUOHS,  Chables,  D.  D.,  an  and  meritorious  conduct  in  the  "battle  of  Cha- 
Episcopal  clergyman,  died  in  Portsmouth,  N.H.  pultepec.    On  the  close  of  the  war,  and  the 
He  was  bom  in  Boston,  Mass.,  December  27,  disbandment  of  the  voltigeurs^  he  was  rein- 
1787 ;  graduated  at  Harvard  University  in  the  stated  by  act  of  Congress  in  his  old  situation 
class  of  1806;  studied  theology,  and  was  or-  of  paymaster,  and  in  1851  was  promoted  to 
dained  priest  in  1812.    Having  been  chosen  the  position  of  Deputy  Paymaster-General, 
rector  of  St.  John^s  Church,  Portsmouth,  he  During  the  late  war,  upon  the  death  of  General 
officiated  in  that  capacity  for  nearly  half  a  Lamed,  Colonel  Andrews  succeeded  him  as 
century.    He  was  for  nearly  thirty  years  presi-  Paymaster-General  of  the  army,  and  his  un- 
dent of  the  New  Hampshire  Asylum  for  the  wearied  devotion  to  the  responsible  duties  of 
Insane ;  was  for  nearly  forty  years  annually  his  position  seriously  affected  his  health, 
elected   president  of  the  Portsmouth  Athe-  Man^h  22.— ^abtsb,  Josiah  Mason,  an  emi- 
nffium;   was  elected  in  1842    corresponding  nent  lawyer  and  politician,  of  Connecticut, 
member  of  the  Massachusetts  l^storical  So-  died  at  Norwalk,  Conn.    He  was  bom  in  New 
ciety,  and  was  president  of  the  General  Theo-  Canaan,  Conn.,  June  10,  1818 ;  graduated  at 
logical  Library  of  Boston  from  the  period  of  its  Yale  College  in  1886,  and,  after  a  course  of 
establishment  until  his  death.     In  1888  the  study  in  the  Law  School  in  New  Haven,  was, 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  was  conferred  in    1889,   admitted   to   the  bar  in   Fairfield 
Qpon  him  by  Oolumbia  College.  County.    From  1840  to  1847  he  was  engaged 
Uarth  6. — CooPEB,  Mrs.  Juua  Dbak,  an  in  the  practice  of  his  profession  in  New  York 
actress  of  high  reputation,  died  in  New  York  City,  when  he  removed  to  Norwalk,  and  formed 
City,  aged  87  years.    She  was  educated  by  her  a  partnership  with  Thomas  B.  Butler,  which 
father  (himself  an  actor)  for  the  stage,  and  continued  until  1855,  when  Mr.  Butler  was 
made  her  first  appearance  at  the  old  Broadway  transferred  to  the  bench.    He  served  three 
Theatre.    Her  success  was  a  flattering  one,  terms  in  the   State  Legislature,   during  the 
and  her  reputation  extended  West  and  South,  last    of    which    he    was    Speaker    of    the 
where  she  married  a  Mr.  Hayne,  of  Charleston.  House.    From  1862  until  his  death,  he  held 
Beven  or  eight  years  after,  she  moved  to  San  the    office    of  State   Attorney   for    Fdrfield 
Francisco,  having  been  obliged  to  return  to  County,  and  was  also,  for  a  number  of  years, 
^er  profession  for  the  support  of  her  family,  chairman  of  the  Board  of  Education  in  the 
Subsequently  she  separated  from  her  husband,  town  of  Norwalk.    Mr.  C.  was  once  the  can- 
and  in  1866  married  a  Mr.  Cooper,  of  New  didate  of  his  party  for  the  office' of  Lieutenant- 
York.    She  was  a  lady  of  high  literary  culture  Grovemor,  and  twice  declined  the  nomination  of 
and  many  private  virtues.  Judge  of  the  Superior  Court. 

ifaroA  6. — ^LnrooLN,  Dr.  Isaao,  an  eminent  March  27. — Freeman,  Peyton  Randolph, 

pbysician  in  Maine,  died  at  Brunswick,  Me.  He  died  in  Hanover,  N.  H.,  in  the  93d  year  of  his 

^as  bom  in  Cohasset,  Mass.,  January,  1780;  age.  Hewas  a  native  of  Hanover,  and  graduated 

^aduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1800,  and  sub-  at  Dartmouth  College  in  1796,  being  the  last 

sequently  taught  a  grammar-school  in  Bingham  surviving   graduate   of  that   class,  and   the 

^0  years,  giving  his  leisure  hours  to  the  study  oldest  alumnus  of  the  institution  in  the  order 

of  medicine.    In  1804  he  commenced  practice  of  graduation. 

m  Topdiam,  Me.,  and  in  1820  removed  to  Mtvrch   27.  —  Qoodmoh,   Rev.    Chaunobt, 

Brunswick,  where  he  was  a  successM  practi-  a   Congregational   clergyman,  died   in  New 

«oner  for  more  than  half  a  century.    In  1881  Haven,  Conn.    He  was  the  eldest  son  of  Prof. 

^«  received  the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Chauncey  A,  Goodrich,  and  was  bom  in  Mid- 
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dletown,  Conn.,  Julj  20,  1817^  graduated  at  studied  law  in  the  office  of  Bufaa  Cboifci 

Tale  OoUege  in  1837 ;  after  which  he  spent  two  and,  having  been  admitted  to  the  bar  in  \U\ 

years  as  private  tutor  and  in  the  Theological  practised  his  profession  Id  Boston  mitil  tir 

Department  of  the  College.    In  August,  1848,  commencement  of  the  late  war.    He  sLsotoy^ 

he  was  settled  over  the  Trinitarian  Congrega-  an  active  part  in  politics,  and  served  id  \fXl 

tional  Church  in  Maiden,  Mass.,  and  in  1849  Houses  of  the  Legislature.     On  the  opeoi:^ 

became  pastor  of  the  Congregational  Church  of  the  war  he  entered  the  service  as  cap*iS£ 

in  Watertown,  Conn.,  which  charge  he  relin-  on  General  Butler's  stafi^  andanhsequentlrfs 

quished  in  1856,  on  account  of  an  affection  a^'utant-general  and  chief  of  staff  of  G€&^ 

of  the  throat.     From  this  time  he  resided  Martindale  during  the  time  that  the  hx>j 

in  New  Haven,  engaged  chiefly  in  literary  commanded  the  Department  of  Waslimgt'S. 

labors,  especially  in  connection  with  the  re-  At  the  close  of  the  war  he  settled  in  5t? 

vised  edition  of  Webster's  Unabridged  Die-  York,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death  had  ebiT. 

tionary.    He  also  prcDared  for  and  read  some  of  the  American  Literary  Bare&u  of  Referesee. 

valuable  papers  to  tne  New-Haven  Colony  His-  Colonel  Parker  was  the  author  of  "The  Golda 

torical  Society,  of  which  he  was  secretary.  Age  of  American  Oratory  "  (Boston,  1^7).ai 

March  27. — Quin,  James  M.,  M.  D.,  a  dis-  "Reminiscences  of  RufusOhoate"  (New  Yat 

tinguished  homoBopathic   physician,   died    at  1860).    He  was  also  a  contribntor  to  s(Hne  of 

Morrisania,  N.  Y.     He  was  bom   in   New  the  leading  literary  journals. 

York,  in  1806;   graduated  at  Columbia  Col-  ApHll, — ^Ashburn, Col. GBOBOBW.,ftmee)- 

lege  with  honor,  and  was  for  a  time  Professor  her  ofthe  Constitutional  Convention  of  Geoip. 

of  Latin  and  Greek  at  the  college.    Subse-  He  was  a  native  of  Georgia,  and  from  the  becn- 

quently  he  studied  medicine,  and,  after  a  few  ning  of  the  war  had  avowed  himself  a  Uwa 

years' practice,  became  a  convert  to  the  doc-  man,  and  hostile  to  secession.    He  raised  a  eos^ 

trines  of  Hahnemann.    His  specialties  were  the  pany  (afterward  enlarged  to  a  regiment)  ot' 

diseases  of  the  throat  and  chest,  in  the  treat-  Southern  loyalists,  which  he  commanded.  After 

ment  of  which  he  became  quite  skilful.    He  the  war  he  returned  to  his  hcHne  in  Mvacom 

was  also  an  accomplished  musician,  and  an  County,  Ga.,  and  advocated  boldly  and  feirl«&^ 

acute  critic  of  both  music  and  painting.  ly  the  congressional  plan  of  reoonstractioD,  ssl 

March  29. — Gbat,  Johst,  reputed  to  be  the  by  so  doing,  as  well  as  by  his  active  lojiltj 

last  surviving  soldier  of  the  Revolution,  died  in  during  the  war,  incurred  the  hatred  of  the  reb^s 

Noble  County,  Ohio,  aged  106  years.    He  was  of  the  vicinity.    In  the  automn  of  1867  he  was 

born  at  Fairfax  Court-house,  January  6,  1762.  chosen  a  delegate  to  the  OcMistitntionfll  OoBra- 

At  sixteen  years  of  age,  he  entered  the  Conti-  tion,  and  rendered  important  services  in  ship- 

nental  Army,  and  served  tiU  the  close  of  the  ing  and  perfecting  the    constitution  of  tiie 

war  of  our  Independence.     He  removed  to  State.    Though  naturally  a  man  of  impetnwa 

Ohio  before   it  was  a  State,  and  remained  temper,  and  given  to  expresMng  himself  inth 

there  until  his  death.    A  few  years  since.  Con-  great  violence,  he  maintained  anring  the  s» 

gres3  granted  him  a  pension  of  $500  per  annum,  sion  of  the  eonvention  the  utmost  self-con- 

March  '  80.  —  Habtstene,    ex-Commander  trol,  and  was  uniformly  mild  and  forhearius 

Heney  J.,  formerly  of  the  U.  S.  Navy,  died  in  toward  those  who  opposed  the  conyentioc- 

Paris,  France.    He  was  a  native  of  South  Caro-  At  length,  finding  that  he  could  not  be  pn>- 

lina;  entered  the  United  States  naval  service  in  voked  into  violence,  his  enemies  detenninc^to 

1828,  and  became  passed  midshipman  in  1835,  murder  him,  and  at  first  attempted  to  choree 

his  warrant  dating  from  the  previous  year.    In  the  murder  upon  the  Republicans,  but  an  ^^ 

1838  he  was  attached  to  the  Wilkes  Exploring  vestigation  promptly  undertaken  by  order  of 

Expedition,  but  only  went  with  the  expedition  General  Meade  showed  condnsively  who  liis 

as  far  rts  Callao.    The  next  year  he  was  pro-  murderers  were,  although  they  had  meantime 

moted  to  a  lieutenancy,  and  performed  duty  made  their  escape. 

in  difierent  positions  until  1851,  when  he  was  April  1. — ^Pabkeb,  Jabces,  a  prominent  and 

attached  to  the  United  States  Coast  Survey,  philanthropic  citizen  of  New  Jersey,  died  ^ 

In  1855  he  was  promoted  to  be  commander,  Forth  Amboy,  aged  92  years.    He  entered  pol^ 

and  the  same  year  performed  the  service  for  lie  life  in  1806,  as  a  member  of  the  Assemwy 

which  he  is  most  noted,  the  rescue  of  Dr.  Kane  for  Middlesex  County,  having  been  elected  on 

and  his  party  from  the  Arctic  regions.    He  was  the  Federal  ticket.    His  terms'  of  service  vere 

afterward  engaged  in  taking  soundings  for  the  continuous  during  all  the  sessions  between  18w 

Atlantic  Cable.    At  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  and  1819,  excepting  that  of  1811;  and  ag»^ 

at  which  time  he  was  waiting  orders,  he  re-  after  a  retirement  of  eight  years,  he  consented 

signed  his  commission,  and  was  employed  by  for  a  special  purpose  to  serve  in  the  sesaon  of 

the  insurgents,  mostly  in  special  service ;  but  1827-'28.     During  liis  legi^ative  ctfeer  Mr. 

in  1862  he  became  insane,  and  unfitted  for  ac-  Parker  originated  or  perfected  manyinip<«^' 

tive  life.  measures  that  have  resulted  greatly  to  the  ad- 

March  30. — ^Pabkeb,  Cplonel  Edward  Gbif-  vantage  of  the  public  interests.    Among  tneffl 

FIN,  a  politician  and  author,  died  in  New  York  may  be  mentioned  the  establishment  of  th^J 

City,  aged  42  years.     He  was  a  native  of  School  Fund,  which  he  labored  during  se«rai 

ILauaohusetts,   graduated    at   Yale   College,  sessions  to  effect,  and  at  last  with  success, 
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h©  provisions  of  the  laws  as  tbey  now  are,  received  the  degree  of  D.  0.  L.    In  1886  he 
ej^ating  the  partition  of  real  estate,  and  the  emigrated  to  Oanada,  and,  having  held  several 
l1  lowing  of  aliens  to  hold  real  estate.    The  distinguished  appointments  in  that  country, 
a^cvwliich,  in  1819,  put  a  final  stop  to  the  local  went  to  New  York  in  1865  for  the  purpose 
>1  Ave-trade,  originated  with  him.  of  engaging  in  literary  pursuits.    Subsequently 
^prU  4. — Smtthb,  Prof  Whxiak  E.,   an  he  took  charge  of  Christ  Church  in  Elizabeth, 
tccompliflhed  scholar  and  teacher.  Professor  at  N.  J.,  and  had  been  but  a  short  time  in  charge 
Bowdoin  CoUege,  Brunswick,  Me.,  died  sud-  of  the  church  at  Newburg. 
lenly  in  Brunswick;  Aprils, — Pbentiss,   Commodore   Georgb 
^pril  5. — Howell,  Bev.  Bobbbt  Botlb  C,  Aldbich,  U.  S.  Navy,  died  near  Charleston, 
D.  D.,  an  eminent  Baptist  olergyman  and  au-  S.  C,  aged  nearly  60  years.    He  was  a  native 
thor,  died  at  Nashville,  Tenn.,  aged  67  years,  of  New  Hampshire  (second  son  of  John  Pren- 
April  5. — Maoek,  John,  a  wealthy  and  tiss,  of  Eeene,  formerly  editor  of  the  New 
prominent  citizen  of  Watkins,  N.  T.,  died  there,  Hamptihirs  Sentinel^  now  the  oldest  living  edi- 
a^ed  74  years.    He  was  a  native  of  New  York,  tor  in  the  United  States),  and  entered  the  ser- 
and  was  a  Representative  fh»m  that  State  in  Con-  vice  as  midshipman,  March  1,  1825,  from  that 
^ess  from  1827  to  1881,  as  a  Jacksonian  Dem-  State,  and  was  first  on  duty  at  the  Portsmouth 
ocrat.     He  was  one  of  the  chief  promoters  Navy  Yard.    In  1827  he  served  in  the  sloop-of- 
of  the  Conhocton  Valley  Bailroad.  and  a  large  war  Lexington.    After  a  three  years*  cruise  he 
owner  of  coal-mines  in  Pennsylvania.     His  returned  to  the  United  States,  and  enjoyed  a 
fortune  was  estimated  at  (40,000,000.  brief  leave  of  absence,  meanwhile  being  made 
April  6. — Staot,  Bev.  Nathaniel,  an  emi-  a  passed  midshipman,  June  4,  1881.    The  same 
nent  and  veteran  Universalist  minister,  died  in  year  he  was  oraered  to  the  sloop-of-war  Bos- 
Col  ambus,  Pa.,  aged  90  years.    He  was  bom  ton.  In  the  Mediterranean.    He  was  promoted 
in  Massachusetts  in  1778,  studied  theology  with  to  a  lieutenancy,  February  0,  1837;   was  at- 
Rev.  Hosea  Ballou,  at  Dana,  Mass.,  and  com-  tached  to  the  receiving-ship  Ohio,  at  Boston, 
menoed  preaching  in  1802.     In  1805  he  re-  in  1843 ;  was  made  commander  September  14, 
moved  to  New  York  State,  and,  after  laboring  1845,  and  was  made  commodore  on  the  retired 
there  some  years,  preached  in  Pennsylvania,  list  July  16, 1860. 

Michigan,  and  other  parts  of  the  country,  much  April  9. — ^Babtlett,  Geobgb,    an  eminent 

of  the  time  being  a  pioneer  in  his  denominar  scholar  and  scientific  journalist  of  New  York, 

tion.  died  in  Providence,  B.  I.    He  was  a  gentleman 

April  8. — ^Batobsldbb,  John  Putnam,  M.  of  rare  accomplishments  and  his  scientific  ar- 

D.,  an  eminent  physician  of  New  York  City,  tides  were  copied  in  the  first  scientific  journals 

President  of  the  New  York  Academy  of  Medi-  of  Europe.    In  the  variety  of  his  learning  he 

cine ;  died  inNew  York.    He  was  born  in  Mil-  had  few  equals. 

ton,  N.  H.,  August  6, 1784,  and  was  a  great-  April  11. — ^Dobsheimeb,    Philip,    formerly 

nephew  of  General  Israel  Putnam.    After  a  State  Treasurer  of  New  York,  died  in  Buffalo, 

very  thorough  academical  education,  he  com-  N.  Y.,  aged  71  years.  He  had  been  a  resident  of 

menced  the  study  of  medicine,  and  in  1807  was  Buffalo  for  nearly  forty  years,  and  had  acquired 

licensed  to  practise.    He  did  not  graduate  and  a  wide  reputation  as  the  proprietor  of  one  of 

receive  the  degree  of  M.  D.,  however,  until  the  leading  hotels  in  that  city.    In  politics  he 

1815,  when,  after  attendance  on  the  lectures  was  a  Democrat,  until  the  organization  of  the 

of  Harvard  University  Medical  School,  he  re-  Bepublican  party,  with  which  he  at  once  identi- 

eeived  his  diploma.     He  commenced  practice  fied  himself,  and  became  an  active  and  influen- 

in  Charlestown,  N.  H.,  removed  thence  to  tial  member  of  that  party.    For  many  years 

Pittsfield,  Mass. ;   afterward  to  Utica,  N.  Y.,  he  held  the  office  of  postmaster,  and  latterly 

and  in  1848  to  New  York  City.    He  was  ap-  that  of  collector  of  mtemal  revenue  for  his 

pointed  Professor  of  Anatomy  in   Castleton  district. 

College,  Vt,  in  1817,  and  soon   after   Pro-  April  12.— Cook,  James  M,,  formerly  State 
fessor  of  Surgical  Anatomy  in  the  Berkshire  Comptroller  for  New  York,  died  in  Sarato- 
Medical  Institution  at  Pittsfield.    He  was  a  ga,  aged  60  years.     He  had  for  many  years 
successftd  surgeon,  and  performed  many  opera-  borne  an  active  and  honorable  part  in  the  po- 
tions of  great  extent,  and  requiring  extraordi-  litical  history  of  the  State.     After  filling  sev- 
nary  skill  and  daring.     For  many  years  he  oral  important  positions,  he  was  elected  to  the 
made  the  treatment  of  diseases  of  the  eye  a  State  Senate  in  1848 ;  was  reelected  in  1860, 
specialty.    He  published  four  small  medical  and  subsequently  was  chosen  Comptroller,  in 
treatises,  besides  numerous  essays,  etc.,  in  med-  which  responsible  position  he  exhibited  the 
ical  periodicals.      He  was  President  of  the  same  capacity  that  had  elsewhere  won  for  him 
Academy  of  Medicine  and  of  the  New  York  the  highest  respect  and  commendation.    Upon 
Medical  Association  in  1858.  the  disorganization  of  the  Whig  party,  with 
April  8. — ^LtmDT,  Rev.  Fbanois  James,  D.  which  he  had  always  been  identified,  he  united 
G.  L.,  an  Episcopal  clergyman,  died  suddenly  with  the  Republican  party,  in  whose  conven- 
while  engaged  in  his  ministerial  duties  at  St.  tions  and  public  movements  he  bore  a  con- 
Paurs  Church,  Newburg.    He  was  a  native  spicuous  part.    In  1864  he  was  again  in  the 
of  England,  and  graduated  at  Oxford,  where  he  Senate. 
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April  16. — ^Hall,  Geobgb,  former  Mayor  of  many  years  a  teacher  in  elocution,  and  was  the 
Brooklyn  L.  I.,  died  in  that  city.  He  was  author  of  a  work  on  elocation  which  had  s 
born  September  21,  1795,  and  was  a  printer  circulation  of  125,000  copies.  The  principal 
by  trade.  The  greater  portion  of  his  active  work  of  his  later  life  was  the  preparation  of  a 
life  was  devoted  to  the  interests  of  Brooklyn,  Bible,  so  printed  as  to  show  accent,  rhetcmcal 
of  which  he  was  a  trustee  at  the  time  it  was  pauses,  and  emphatic  words.  This  immeztw 
incorporated  as  a  city,  and  under  the  act  of  labor  is  complete,  but  has  not  yet  been  pub- 
incorporation  became  its  first  mayor.    In  1854  lished. 

he  was  again  elected  mayor.  He  early  took  April  25. — ^Bitel,  Hon.  Alexakbbb  W.,  died 
a  strong  stand  for  the  cause  of  temperance,  to  in  Detroit,  Mich.  He  was  bom  in  Rntiand 
which  reform  he  devoted  the  best  energies  of  Oounty,  Yt.,  in  1818 ;  graduated  at  Ifiddlebanr 
his  life.  His  philanthropy  was  one  of  the  most  College  in  1830,  studied  law,  and  in  1834  re- 
prominent  features  of  his  character,  and  his  moved  his  residence  to  lUQchigan.  In  1836  he 
generosity  toward  the  needy  often  led  him  to  was  attorney  for  the  city  of  Detroit;  in  18S7 
be  ui^just  to  himself.  His  unflinching  integrity  was  elected  to  the  State  Legislature,  and  again 
and  nobleness  of  purpose  won  the  respect  and  in  1847,  and  1849  to  1851  was  a  RepresentatiTd 
love  of  all  classes  of  the  community.  in   Congress  from  Michigan,   serving  on  the 

April  17. — ^HoiCAKS,  Johk,  M.  D.,  an  emi-  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs, 

nent  and  skilfiil  physician  of  Boston,  Mass.,  A^ril  25. — ^Mason,  Rev.  Hehbt  M.,  D.  D., 

died  in  that  city.    He  was  bom  in  Boston  in  an  Episcopal  clergyman,  died  at  Easton,  Md. 

1793 ;  studied  at  Phillips  Academy,  Andover ;  He  had  been  rector  of  Christ  Oharoh  in  that 

graduated  at  Harvard   College  in  1812 ;   re-  town  for  thirty  years. 

ceived  his  degree  of  M.  D.  in  1815,  and  entered  April — . — ^Wabd,  Horatio,  a  banker  of  well- 
upon  the  practice  of  his  profession  in  Worces*  known  philanthropy,  died  in  London.  He  was 
ter,  where  he  remained  one  or  two  years,  a  pative  of  New  York,  but  had  reedded  many 
From  thence  he  removed  to  Brookfield,  Mass.,  years  in  London.  He  left  $100,000  to  the  Ka- 
where  he  practised  until  1829,  when  he  re-  tional  Soldiers^  and  Sailors^  Home  at  Washing- 
turned  to  Boston.  For  several  years  he  was  ton,  D.  C,  and  $100,000  for  the  benefit  ci  or- 
president  of  the  Massachusetts  Medical  So-  phans  made  by  the  late  war. 
ciety.  May  8. — ^Pitts,  Samuel,  editor  of  the  D^ 

April  23.  —  Field,  Joitathan  Edwabds,  trait  Advertiser,  died  in  Detroit,  20ch^  aged 
an  eminent  lawyer  of  Massachusetts,  died  at  58  years.  He  was  bom  at  Fort  Preble,  Port- 
Stockbridge,  Mass.  He  was  a  son  of  Dr.  land  harbor,  Maine;  graduated  at  Harvard 
D.  D.  Field,  and  was  bom  in  Connecticut,  College  in  the  class  of  1880 ;  studied  law,  and 
July  11,  1813;  graduated  at  Williams  College  practised  his  profession  in  Detroit  twelve  years, 
in  1832  with  the  second  honor  of  his  class,  and  He  snbsequently  engaged  eztensivdy  in  ihe 
immediately  after  commenced  the  study  of  manufacture  of  pine  lumber,  and  withdrew  en- 
law  in  the  ofBce  of  his  brother,  David  Dudley  tirely  from  his  profession.  He  buUt  up  a  very 
Field,  New  York.  At  the  age  of  twenty  he  large  business,  realizing  therefrom  a  hand8<Hne 
removed  to  Michigan,  and  soon  after  began  the  fortune. 

practice  of  law  at  Ann  Arbor,  and  was  one  of  May  8. — SxoHLicAinsr,  Bev.  Cha^us  F.  £., 
the  secretaries  of  the  convention  which  ac-  D.  D.^n  eminent  Lutheran  clergyman,  died  in 
cepted  the  act  of  Congress  for  the  admission  New  York,  aged  58  vears.  He  was  bom  near 
of  Michigan  into,  the  Union.  His  health  fail-  Buokeburg,  Schaumburg-Iippe,  in  1810,  and 
ing,  after  ^yq  years  he  returned  to  Stockbridge  emigrated  to  this  country  in  1833.  For  thirty 
in  1839,  where  he  resided  until* his  death,  en-  years  he  was  pastor  of  the  St.  Matthew's  Qer- 
gaged  in  the  practice  of  his  profession,  and  man  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  in  New 
serving  the  public  in  several  capacities  at  djf-  York.  He  was  widely  known  as  a  writer  in 
ferent  times.  In  1854  he  was  appointed  by  the  Lutheran  HeraJd,  and  other  Crerman  pa- 
Governor  Washburn,  under  an  act  of  the  Le-  pers. 

gislature,  one   of  a  commission  to   report  a  May  4. — ^Biflet,  Miss  MARLANiirB,  an  emi- 

plan  for  the  revision  and  consolidation  of  the  nent  teacher  and  scholar,  sister  of  George 

statutes  of  Massachusetts.    He  served  also  as  Bipley,  died  in  Milwaukee,  Wis.    She  was 

a  member  of  the  Massachusetts  Senate  in  1855,  bom  in  Greenfield,  Mass.,  received  a  good  New- 

1863,  '64,  and  '65,  and  was  for  three  terms  England  education,  and  was  for  some  years  the 

president  of  that  body,  an  honor  never  before  assistant  of  her  father,  who  was  engaged  in 

conferred  on  one  of  its  members.    His  courte-  the  mercantile  business.    About  the  year  1886 

ous  yet  dignified  manners  and  his  profound  she  commenced  teaching.    Subsequently  &he 

legal  attainments  secared  for  him  the  respect  joined  her  brother  and  some  of  his  friends, 

and  esteem  of  the  members  of  the  legal  profes-  who  afterward  became  eminent  in  literature, 

sioQ,  and  in  the  community  in  which  he  re-  in  that  Utopian  enterprise,  the  Brook  Fann 

sided  his  death  was  universally  regarded  as  a  community,  and  gave  to  it  her  best  energies 

great  public  loss.  and  her  most  earnest  labor.    When  this  enter- 

April  25. — Bbonson,  Chables  P.,  a  noted  prise  had  utterly  failed,  she  went  to  Concordi 

lecturer  on  physiology  and  elocution,  died  in  Mass.  (in  1848),  and  opened  a  school,  which  was 

New  York  City,  aged  66  years.    He  was  for  highly  successful,  until  slie  was  obliged  to 
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&l>aiidon  it  in  oonseqnenoe  of  ill  health.    In  the  law  as  hiB  profession.    In  1820  he  located 
X8^5  ^e  removed  to  Milwaukee,  where  she  re-  for  practice  in  Fayette  Oomitj,  Ind.,  and  was 
inalned  until  her  death.    She  was  a  woman  of  the  same  year  Assistant  Olerk  in  the  House  of 
lii^li  intellectnal  attainments,  and  her  sympa-  Representatives,  and  the  following  year  Assist- 
tli.ies  were  deeply  enlisted  in  the  cause  of  edu-  ant  Secretary  of  the  State  Senate.    In  1822  he 
cfikl;ion.  was  President  Judge  of  the  Fifth  Judicial  Dis- 
3lafy  5. — ^Bidglst,  Commodore  DAinxL  B.,  trict ;  in  1826  Secretary  of  State ;  in  1829,  At- 
TJ.  S.  Navy,  died  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.    He  was  tomey  for  the  State ;  in  1880,  a  Bepresentative 
a  native  of  Kentucky,  hut  a  resident  of  Balti-  in  Congress,  also  in  1846  and  1847 ;  in  1860, 
more.    He  entered  the  service  in  1828,  and  was  President  Judge,  and  suhseouently  postmaster 
made  commodore  in  I860.  at  Indianapolis  four  years.    He  served  in  the 
Jl/ay  8.^PoPE,  Judge  BubrellThoscas,  died  State   militia    as    hrigadier-general,  quarter- 
in  Oadsden,  Ala.    He  was  bom  in  Oglethorpe  master  and  a^utant-general.    In  1867  he  re- 
Oonnty,  Ga.,  January  7,  1818 ;  studied  law  in  sumed  the  practice  of  his  profession. 
the  office  of  Judge  Clayton^  of  Athens,  Ga.,  Ma/y  21. — ^Dtoxhan,  Colonel .  Gabbbtt  W., 
aad  was  admitted  to  the  bar  m  1886.    The  fol-  IT.  S.  Volunteers,  died  in  New  York  City.    He 
loinring  year  he  removed  to  Wetumpka,  Ala.,  was  a  native  of  Kew  York,  and  commenced  his 
-wliere  he  practised  his  profession  until  1844,  military  career  in  the  Mexican  War,  which  he 
^wlien  he  removed  to  Ashville,  continuing  his  entered  as  captain  of  Company  K,  First  New 
practice  until  1867.    From  thence  he  went  to  York  Volunteers,  and  participated  in  the  siege 
Gadsden,  Ala.,  where  in  the  summer  of  1867  he  of  Vera  Cruz,  the  battles  of  National  Bridge, 
was  appointed  Judge  of  the  Twelfth  Judicial  Cerro  Gk>rdo,  where  he  was  severely  wounded 
Oircnit  of  Alabama  by  Mi^or-General  Pope,  in  the  shoulder,  Contreras,  etc.,  and  was  also 
igvbich  office  he  filled  fiuthfiilly  and  efficiently  engaged  in  the  reduction  of  the  city  of  Mexico. 
until  his  death.  At  the  close  of  the  war  he  was  brevetted  colo- 
Ma/y  12. — HABBnr0Toi!r,  Gbobgb  N.  (**  George  nel  for  bravery  and  meritorious  conduct ;  and 
Christy"),  a  ^^  negro  minstrel  "of  decided  talent,  on  his  return  home  he  was  elected  Begister 
died  in  New  York  City,  aged  40  years.    He  of  the  County  of  New  York.    During  the  late 
was  bom  in  Palmyra,  N.Y.    In  1847  he  joined  war  he  served  as  lieutenant-colonel  of  the 
the  Christy  troupe,  whose  name  he  was  induced  First  New  York  Volunteers,  and,  on  the  retire- 
to  take,  and  very  soon  became  one  of  the  most  ment  of  Colonel  Allen,  succeeded  to  the  colo- 
popolar  minstrel  performers  in  the  profession,  nelcy. 

He  visited  California,  and  realized  large  profits  Hay  21. — ^Lton,  Bev.  John  C,  a  Methodist 

from  his  performances,  but  his  free  and  gener-  clergyman,  author,  and  scholar,  died  at  Caton- 

ous  nature  prevented  him  from  accumulating  ville,  Baltimore  County,  Md.,  aged  66  years, 

property.  He  was  the  founder  of  the  German  Methodist 

May  15. — ^Waloot,  Chablbs  M.,  Senior,  a  Church  in  America,  and  was  a  minister  of  that 

comio  actor  and  dramatic  writer  of  much  abil-  church  over  forty  years.    He  was  a  fine  scholar 

ity,  died  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  aged  60  years,  and  linguist,  and  the  author  of  several  theo- 

He  was  a  native  of  England,  and  studied  his  logical  works  of  note,  and  translator  of  many 

profession  in  his  own  country,  but  entered  theological  writers. 

upon  its  practice  in  America.    He  won  for  Mofu  22. — ^Faoan,  Bev.  Pbteb  C,  a  Boman 

himself  mucbpopularity  in  New  York  at  the  Catholic  priest,  died  in  Brooklyn,  L.  I.,  aged 

old  Olympic  Theatre  and  at  Wallack's,  as  well  84  years.    He  was  well  known  for  his  chari- 

as  in  Afiferent  parts  of  the  country.    In  1866  table  and  philanthropic  nature.    At  the  time 

he  removed  his  residence  to  Philadelphia.  Mr.  of  his  death  he  was  pastor  of  St.  Patrick^s 

Walcot  was  a  very  prolific  playwright  as  well  Church,  Brooklyn. 

as  a  popular  actor.    Among  his   numerous  Jfoy  27. — ^L'Hebitibb,  Ain)Bfi,  an  editor  and 

dramas  were  the  following :   ^^  Hiawatha,  or  scholar,  died  in  New  York  City,  aged  28  years. 

Ardent  Spirits  and  Laughing  Water,"  ^^  Wash-  He  was  a  native  of  Paris,  and,  after  completing 

ington,"  "Don  Giovanni  in  Gotham,"  "David  his  education  at  the  Lyc^e  Bonaparte,  em- 

Copperfield,"  "  Bichard  III.  to  iKill,"    "  The  braced  the  profession  of  journalism,  and  soon 

Customs  of  the  Country,"  and  "  Snip-Snaps."  distinguished  himself  as  an  elegant  writer.    In 

May  19. — ^Dkaooit,  Bbna^ah,  U.  S.  Marshal  1868  he  accepted  an  appointment  as  secretary 

for  New  Jersey,  died  at  Mount  Holly,  N.  J.  to  the  French  company  whose  intention  was 

He  was  appoiuted  to  his  ofBce  during  Presi-  to  cut  a  canal  through  the  Isthmus  of  Nicara- 

dent  Lincoln^s  first  term.  gua.    The  undertaking  proving  a  failure,  he 

May  19. — ^WiOK,  Judge  William  W.,  died  in  returned  to  New  York  after  two  years'  sojourn 

Franldin  County,  Ohio.    He  was  bom  in  Can-  in  the  tropics,  with   shattered  health,  from 

onsburg,  Washington  County,  Pa.,  February  which  he  never  recovered.    For  the  last  four 

28, 1796.    He  received  a  classical  education,  years  of  his  li^  he  was  managing  editor  of  the 

and  was  pursuing  a  collegiate  course,  when  the  Courrier  de%  Etats  Unis. 

death  of  his  father  threw  him  upon  his  own  May  81. — ^McMxtbbat,  William,  a  prominent 

resources;  he  then  devoted  himself  to  teaching.  New  York  official,  died  in  that  city.    About 

giving  his  leisure  hours  to  the  study  of  medi-  1858  he  was  elected  State  Senator  from  the 

cine  until  1818,  when  he  was  induced  to  adopt  fourth  district,  and  served  one  term  in  the  Le- 
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gislatare.    In  1864  he  received  from  Governor  this  work  he  threw  all  his  energies,  and  for 

Beymoar  the  appointment  of  Oommissioner  of  more  than  two  years,  though  hroken  in  health. 

the  Board  of  Metropolitan  Police,  and  Treasurer  lahored  with  unflagging  zeal.    At  the  cloac  oi 

of  that  Board,  ontU  1866.  the  war,  he  was  directed  by  the  Oommisfi^oB  w 

JwM  8.— SiLLiMAir,  Gold  Selleck,  an  emi-  take  charge  of  the  newly-organized  *'*'  Lincolc 

nent  lawyer  and  citizen  of  Brooklyn,  L.  I.,  died  Home,*'  in  New  York  City,  a  position  for  whicb 

in  that  city,  aged  91  years.    He  was  a  son  of  he  was  eminently  qualified.     In  the  spring  c^ 

GK>ld  Selleck  Silliman,  and  an  elder  brother  of  1867,  Dr.  Marsh  was  appointed  professor  in  thr 

Professor  Beigamin  Silliman,  and  was  bom  in  newly-organized  Rutgers  Female  College  of 

Fairfield,  Oonn.,  October  26,  1777,  graduated  New  York,  but  declined  the  position.  ELisdesth 

with  high  honors  at  Yale  Oollege  in  the  class  of  was  indirectly  the  result  of  being  thrown  ^im 

1766 ;  studied  law,  and  entered  upon  the  prao-  his  carriage,  which,  in  his  enfeebled  conditi<m. 

tice  of  his  profession  in  Newport,  B.  I.    In  gave  a  shock  to  his  system  from  which  he  oodM 

1816  he  removed  to  New  York  City,  and  en-  not  rally. 

tered  into  commercial  business.     On  retiring  June  10. — Oabe,  Bev.  Jokl  Titit8,  a  Presltr- 

from  this,  at  an  advanced  age,  he  was  appointed  terian  clergyman,  and  editor;  died  at  Yietoni^ 

postmaster  of  Brooklyn,  which  office  he  re-  Texas,  aged  65  years.    He  was  bom  in  Ohia 

tained  several  years.  After  leavixig  college,  he  was  an  editor  in  Mij- 

June  6. — Bullitt,  Alexandbb  0.,  a  Ken-  bile,  Ala.,  and    subsequently  in    Galvestoo, 

tuckian  jonmalist,  died  at  Louisville,  Ky.,  aged  Texas.    In  1841  he  accompanied  the  famoos 

60  years.    He  was  a  native  of  LouisviUe,  but  Santa  F6  Expedition  as  geological  jonmalist ; 

removed  to  New  Orleans  about  1883,  and  soon  but,  through  the  treadiery  of  the  offic^^  m 

after  became  editor  of  the  New  Orleom*  Bee^  command  of  his  company,  he  was  captured  bj 

which  under  his  management  became  an  able  the  Mexicans  and  carried  to  Mexico,  wh^e  he 

and  influential  organ  of  the  Whig  party.    In  was  imprisoned  three  months  in  chains.    He 

1844  he  assumed  the    proprietorship   of  the  effected  his  escape,  and,  returning  to  Mobile, 

Delta.    In  1848,  in  the  struggle  for  the  eleo-  resumed  his  editorial  labors.    In  1848  he  re- 

tion  of  General  Taylor,  he  took  a  leading  po-  turned  to  his  native  State,  and,  having  pursued 

sition  in  the  field  of  politics,  and  contributed  a  course  of  theological  study,  received  ordina- 

with  his  pen  to  the  success  of  General  Taylor,  tion  in  the  Presbyterian  Church  (O.  S.).    He 

He  went  tO'  Washington  with  the  incominff  began  his  ministry  in  Texas,  but,  his  health 

administration  and  took  the  editorial  charge  of  failing,  he  engaged  in  teaching,  and  was  so  oc- 

the  Republic^  the  organ  of  the  Whig  policy,  cupied  until  his  death. 

On  the  death  of  General  Taylor,  Mr.  Bullitt -re-  Juns  11. — ^Thomas,   Rev.  Benjahdt  C,  a 

tired  from  the  active  duties  of  the  press,  and  Bt^tist  clergyman,  and  missionary  to  Burmah, 

spent  four  years  in  European  travel.    From  died  in  New  York  City.    He  was  a  native  of 

that  period  his  contributions  to  the  press  were  New  Hampshire,  and  was  by  trade  a  carpen- 

few.  ter,  but  upon  his  conversion  decided  to  study 

June  8. — OtJSHiNO,  General  Ste1»hbn  B.,  for-  for  the  ministry,  and  entered  the  academy  at 
merly  Attorney-General  of  the  State  of  New  Worcester,  Mass.,  graduated  at  Brown  Uni- 
York,  died  in  New  York,  aged  55  years.  He  versity,  in  1847,  and  completed  his  theolo^- 
was  educated  for  the  law,  and  practised  his  cal  course  at  Newton.  Having  been  deeig- 
profession  in  Ithaca,  Tompkins  County,  N.  Y.,  nated  for  the  Earen  mission  at  Tavoy,  he  was 
which  county  he  represented  in  the  State  As-  ordained  in  October,  1850,  and  sidled,  with 
sembly  in  1852.  In  1855  he  was  elected  At-  his  wife,  for  Odcutta.  His  labors  were  con- 
tomey-General  by  the  American  party,  and  af-  stant,  and  extended  over  a  period  of  eighteen 
ter  the  completion  of  his  term  resumed  the  years.  In  October,  1866,  the  missionary  con- 
practice  of  law  in  New  York.  He  was  an  able  vent  ion,  at  Rangoon,  assigned  him  a  new  field 
jurist,  and  gifted  with  fine  oratorical  powers.  of  labor,  the  charge  of  the  'churches  at  Bas- 

Juns  9. — Mabsh,  Mabvin  M.,  M.  D.,  a  dis-  sein ;  but,  after  a  year  of  severe  toil,  his  health 

tinguished  teacher  and  philanthropist,  died  at  demanded  his  immediate  return  to  the  Uni- 

Oarson,  Ohio^aged  56  years.    He  was  born  in  ted  States,  and  he  died  the  week  of  his  arrival 

Pompey,  N.  Y.,  graduated  at  Hamilton  Ool-  in  New  York. 

lege,  Clinton,  in  1836,  with  honor,  and  imme-  June  12. — Gabk^b,  Peteb  M.,  a  pioneer  in 

diately  commenced  teaching  in  the  Academy  at  the    antislavery  movement,  died   in   Golam- 

Manlius,  and  afterward  at  Eaton,  N.  Y.    Turn-  bus,  Ohio,  aged  58  years.    In  1845,  with  two 

ing  his  attention  to  the  study  of  medicine,  he  other  citizens,  he  was  seized  by  Virginians  and 

graduated  honorably  at  the  Albany  Medical  taken  to  Richmond,  and  held  in  dose  con- 

Oollege  in  1841,  and  entered  upon  his  profes-  finement  six  months,  on  a  charge  of  assisting 

sion  with  so  much  zeal  and  devotion  that  he  slaves  to  escape  from  their  bondage,  at  the  end 

was  prostrated  by  a  dangerous  attack  of  sick-  of  which  time  he  was  released  on  his  own  re- 

ness  in  1843,  from  the  effects  of  which  his  con-  cognizance. 

stitution  never  fully  rallied.    During  the  late  June  15. — ^Bbadley,  Wabbsn  Ivbs,  better 

war  he  accepted  from  the  U.  S.  Sanitary  Com-  known  as  "  Glance  Gaylord,"  a  gifted  yonnj 

mission  the  position  of  chief  agent  and  general  author,  died  at  Bristol,  Oonn.,  aged  21  years, 

inspector  in  the  department  of  the  South.    Into  His  education  was  conducted  by  his  uncIO) 
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Prof.  Newton  Manross,  under  whose  tuition  N.  Y.    He   waa    bom  at  Herkimer,  K  Y., 
10  made  rapid   progress   in   literature   and  April  80,  1811 ;  graduated  at  Union  OoUege, 
«ienoe.     Within  a  space    of  three   or  four  in  1886 ;  studied  law,  and,  on  his  admission 
rears  he  gave  to  the  public  thirteen  books,  to  the  bar,  removed  to  Oswego,  and  entered 
besides    nnmerous    articles    for    papers   and  upon  the  practice  of  his  profession.    In  the 
magazines.     His  "Oulm  Rock"  took  a  prize  years  1844-1848  he  ably  represented  his  sena- 
if  $360,   over  seventy-two  competitors.    He  torial  district,  then  composed  of  the  counties 
was  a  young  man  of  remarkable  purity  of  of  Oneida,  Oswego,  Madison,  Lewis,  Jefferson, 
pharaoter,  and  refinement  of  taste  and  feel-  and  Otsego,  in  the  State  Senate,  which  then, 
ing,  but  his  physical  strength  was  far  from  also,  sat  as  a  Oourt  of  Errors.    In  18^2  he  was 
being  commensurate  with  his  mental  vigor.  appointed  collector  of  the  port  of  Oswego,  by 
Juns  16. — ^AixEzr,  Hon.  William  Sticknet,  President  Pierce,  and  held  that  position  for 
an  editor,  formerly  Secretary  of  the  Territory  four  years,  discharging  its  duties  with  fidel- 
of  New  Mexico,  died  in  Franklin  Oounty,  Mo.  ity,  and  to  entire  satisfaction.    He  then  re- 
He  was  bom  in  Newburyport,  Mass.,  in  April,  sumed  the  practice  of  law.    In  the  spring  of 
1805 ;  studied  at  Phillips  Academy,  Mass.,  and  1866,  Mr.  Talcott  removed  to  Utica^  where  he 
graduated  at  Dartmouth  College  with  honor,  remained  till  his  death, 
at  the  age  of  nineteen.    In  1882  he  repre-  June  22. — ^Bbivsmade,  Thomas  0.,  M.  D.,  an 
sented  the  Oounty  of  Essex,  in  the  Massachu-  eminent  physician  of  Troy,  former  President 
3ett8  Legislature,  and  for  nearly  twelve  years  of  the  N.  Y.  State  Medical  Society,  died  sud- 
edited  the  Netolniryport  Herald,    In  1887  he  denly  at  Troy,  aged  65  years.    He  was  Vice- 
removed  to  Missouri,  and  was  connected  with  Preddent  of  the  American- Medical  Society, 
different  papers  until  1866,  when   he   took  President  of  the  State  Medical  Society  in  1867, 
charge   of  the   8t  Louis  Republicar^  with  and  was  one  of  the  delegates  to  tibe  Paris 
which  he  was  connected  until  his  death.    In  Scientific  Oongress   in  1867.     He  was  also 
1849  he  was  appointed  Registrar  of  tbe  Land*  President  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Office,  under  General  Taylor's  administration,  *' Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute,"  and  had 
and  soon  after  was  in  the  Missouri  Legislature,  for  years  taken  a  deep  interest  in  its  growth 
In  1851  he  iras  appointed  Secretary  of  the  and  success.    As  a  physician.  Dr.  Brinsmade 
Territory  of  New  Mexico,  under  Fillmore's  stood  in  the  very  front  rank  of  his  profession 
administration,  and  in  1856  was  elected  Justice  in  the  States. 

of  the  St.  Louis  Oounty  Oourt.  June  22. — ^Edcball,  Hebeb  0.,  one  of  the 
Ju7^  17. — ^Walbbidge,  Hon.  David  S.,  died  Mormon  leaders,  a  memher  of  the  First  Presi- 
in  Kalamazoo,  Mich.    He  was  horn  in  Ben-  dency,  and  next    in    authority  to   Brigham 
nington,  Vt.,  July  80, 1802,  received  his  edu-  Young,  died  at  Salt  Lake  Oity,  aged  67  years, 
cation  in  the  common  schools  of  the  town.  Of  his  early  life  little  is  known,   till  1837, 
and  afterward  was  merchant  and  miller.    In  when  he  hecame  a  convert  at  Eirtland,  Ohio, 
1842  he  moved  to  Michigan,  and  represented  and  was  soon  after  sent  with  Orson  Hyde, 
that  State  in  Oongress,  from  1854  to  1859,  since  assassinated,  as  a  missionary  to  England 
entering  the  House  as  a  Democrat,  hut  dis-  for  the  new  faith.    On  his  return,  a  year  after- 
agreeing  with  the  Democracy  on  the  Territo-  ward,  he  joined  his  fortunes  with  the  Mor- 
rial  question,  and  joining  the  movement  which  mens  in  Ray  Oounty,  Mo.,  and  with  that  pecu- 
led  to  the  organization  of  the  Repuhlican  party,  liar  people  hore  persecutions  and  expulsions 
From  the  period  of  Mr.  Walbridge's  resignation  from  that  State  and  from  Illinois,  till  the  pil- 
of  his  seat  in  Congress,  to  that  of  his  death,  he  grimage  to  Salt  Lake   inaugurated  for   the 
lived  in  retirement.  society  comparative  peace  and  decided  pros- 
June  18.^-OoLLiN8,  Mrs.  Sabah,  a  venera-  perity.    At  this  place  he  arrived  in  the  au- 
ble  lady  of  Westfield,  N.  J.,  died  there,  aged  tumn  of  1846,  and  was  made  the  head  priest 
102  years.    She  retained  her  intellectual  and  of  the  order  of  Melchisedek,  with  the  religious 
physical  faculties  until  a  short  time  previous  title  of  Elder  Kimball.      From    that    time, 
^  her  decease.  till  his  death,  he  expounded  Mormonism,  in- 
June  19. — ^DoTT,  Joseph  M,,  a  journalist,  culcating,  both  by  precept  and  by  example, 
aied  at  Jacksonville,  Ha.    He  was  born  at  the  peculiar  views  of  that  body. 
Martinsburg,  Lewis  Oounty,  N.  Y.,  in  April,  June  26. — Pob,  Adam,  D.  D.,  an  eminent 
1820,  but  passed  his  early  fife  at  Ogdensburg ;  Methodist  clergyman,  died  in  Oincinnati,  Ohio, 
(graduated  at  Union  Oollege,  studied  law,  and  He  was  bom  in  Oolurabia  County,  Ohio,  in 
was  admitted  to  the  bar.    In  1844  he  was  1804.    His  early  years  were  spent  upon  his 
appointed  postmaster  of  Ogdensburg,  and  re-  father's  farm,  and  his  education  was  obtained 
tained  that  position  several  years,  when  he  re-  at  the  schools  in  the  neighborhood,  and  under 
signed.    Having  had  some  experience  in  jour-  the  direction  of  a  Presbyterian  clergyman,  to 
nalism,  he  removed,  in  1847,  to  Buffalo,  where  whom  he  was  greatly  indebted  for  his  literary 
"6  became  connected  with  the  Courier,    Sub-  tastes  and  the  subsequent  path  of  study  which 
8^<l^ently  he  was  editor  of  the  Femandina  he  followed.    In  1827  he  entered  the  ministry, 
^;^»rier,  in  Florida,  and  the  latter  part  of  his  and  engaged  heartily  in  the  pioneer  work,  until, 
"le  devoted  himself  to  horticultural  pursuits.  in  1835,  he  was  made  presiding  elder.    In  1852 
June  21.— Talcott,  Estoch  B.,  died  in  Utica,  he  was  elected  assistant  agent  of  the  Western 
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Book  Oonoern,  and  in  1860  prindpal  agent  was  for  manj  jean  postmaster  of  Emk^ 

To  this  office  he  was  reelected  in  1864,  and  hook. 

only  his  failing  health  in  1868  prevented  his  July  6. — ^Hinx,  A.  Oooxk»  1L  D^  &  dki> 

being  commissioned  again.  g^nished  homoeopathic  phjnoian  of  BrooklTi. 

JwM  29. — ^Hole-in-the-Day,  a  distingnished  K  T.,  died  at  his  smnmer  residence  in  GsL^ii, 

Indian  chief,  head  of  the  Ohippewa  tribe,  was  aged  50  years.    He  received  his  claastcBled^ 

assassinated  by  Indians  at  his  residence  at  cation  at  Union  College,  N.  Y.,  and  sai^ 

Grow  Wing,  Minnesota,  aged  40  years.    He  qaently  gradosted  at  the  <3ollegeofPhysici£^ 

was  a  man  of  great  inflaence,  and  one  of  the  and  Surgeons  in  New  York.    About  184^  l-. 

wealthiest   men   in   Minnesota,  his  property  removed  to  Brooklyn,  where  he  soon  obub^. 

being  estimated  at  about  $2,000,000.    At  the  an  extensive  practice,  and  became  identic 

commencement  of  the  late  Indian  war  in  Min-  with  the  welfare  and  progress  of  the  dtr.  He 

nesota,  when  some  of  the  yoong  Ohippewa  was  an  eminent  musical  oonnoisseor,  aod  k 

warriors  were  disposed  to  join  the  mnrderons  many  years,  a  prominent  member  of  the  B<.«rd 

Sionx  in  their  assaults  upon  the  whites,  Hole-  of  Directors  of  the  Philharmonic  Sodetr.  Ht 

in-the-Day  proved  himself  to  be  the  friend  of  was  also  a  Director  of  the  Academy  of  Mc% 

the  white  man,  and  by  his  eloquence  and  great  Historical  Society,  and  Art  As8ociati(»:  aodi 

influence  restrained  his    people  from  aiding  member  of  the  Board  of  Education.   He  v» 

the  Sioux,  and  persuaded  them  to  espouse  the  connected  with  the  Homoeopathic  SocietT«^ 

cause  of  the  white  man.    During  one  of  his  Kings  County,  and  was  a  regent  of  theLimstk 

visits  in  Washington,  upon  his  business   as  Asylum. 

ohief^  he  became  interested  in  an  Irish  woman,  July  7. — ^Bebkrtt,  Mild  Ltman,  LLD.  a 

whom  he  afterward  married.  eminent  Vermont  jurist,  died  in  Trafiua. 

Jwas  29. — MoisE,  E.  Wabben,  a  prominent  Mass.,  aged  78  years.  He  was  a  nstiTe  (^ 
politician  of  Louisiana,  died  at  Jefferson  Oity,  Sharon,  Oonnecticut;  studied  at  Williams  Cul- 
aged  57  years.  He  was  a  native  of  Charleston,  lege  and  also  Yale  College^  where  be  gnil- 
8.  C,  whence  he  emigrated  to  Woodville,  uated  in  the  dass  of  1811.  He  studied  Ut 
Miss.,  and  for  a  time  engaged  in  the  practice  at  the  Litchfield  Law  School,  and  entered  1lp^« 
of  medicine.  Subseauenuy  he  removed  to  the  practice  of  his  profession  in  Burlingtoa. 
New  Orleans,  La.,  and  took  up  the  practice  of  Vt.,  where  he  oontinned  to  reside  until  \ii 
law.  He  served  several  terms  in  the  Legisla-  death.  Bapidly  rising  in  his  profesnon,  he  be- 
tare,  in  the  Democratic  interest,  was  repeated-  came,  in  1889,  one  of  the  Assodate  Justic^cf 
ly  Speaker  in  the  House,  and  was  at  one  time  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State,  and  reuM 
Attorney-General  of  the  State.  After  the  se-  that  position  for  twenty  years.  As  a  jud^^^^ 
cession  of  the  State  in  1861,  he  was  Circuit  was  careful  and  patient,  prompt  in  his  den- 
Judge,  sions,  not  very  popular  with  evil-doers,  U 

July  2. — Baker,  Brigadier-General  Lafat-  much  respected  by  his  brethren  of  the  bench  ib<1 
ETTE  0.,  chief  of  the  detective  force  during  the  bar.  He  was  the  author  of  several  legal  text- 
late  civil  war,  died  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  aged  books,  the  last  of  which  was  the  ^'VenDOot 
42  years.  He  was  bom  at  Stafford,  Genesee  Justice."  Judge  Bennett  received  the  degree 
County,  N.  Y.,  October,  1826.  When  twelve  of  LL.  D.  fromDartmouth  College,  in  1851. 
years  of  age  he  emigrated  to  Michigan  with  his  July  7.— Cagoeb,  Pbteb,  a  prominent  De^- 
father^s  family,  but  upon  attaining  ms  minority  ocratic  politician  and  political  leader  of  tbe 
removed  to  New  York  City,  where  he  remained  State  of  New  York,  was  killed  by  bei^ 
till  1850,  and  then  went  to  Philadelphia.  In  thrown  from  his  carriage  in  the  Central  x%rL 
1868  he  migrated  to  Califomia,  and,  when  the  New  York,  aged  68  years.  He  was  bora  ij 
state  of  society  rendered  the  organization  of  a  Albany,  N.  Y.,  of  Irish  parentage,  was  edacaw 
Vigilance  Committee  necessary,  he  was  promi-  at  St.  John's  (Fordham)  and  Montreal  Colleges. 
neut  among  its  members,  his  efforts  contribut-  and  commenced  the  study  of  law  at  an  earlj^' 
ing  much  to  the  final  establishment  of  law  and  Entering  upon  the  practice  of  his  profesaoSi 
order  in  the  State.  In  1861  Colonel  Baker  he  subsequently  enlarged  his  plans  for  buan^ss. 
returned  to  New  York  City,  and  during  the  the  firm  becoming  "Hill,  Cagger,  andPorter»^ 
late  civil  war  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  afterward  known  as  one  of  the  most  ^^ 
secret  detective  service,  his  subsequent  success  fill  law  firms  in  the  State.  By  his  devoboaw 
proving  him  to  be  eminently  qualified  for  that  his  profession,  Mr.  Cagger  accumulated  a  1^ 
position.  He  was  the  author  of  a  work  on  the  fortune,  and  liberally  Espoused  to  the  nee^ 
Detective  Service.  and  helpless.     Though  seeking  no  pouti<^ 

July  2.— BoTD,  John  H.,  died  at  Whitehall,  oflSce  himself,  he  exerted  a  powerful  inflodDce 

N.  Y.    He  was  a  native  of  New  York,  and  in  politics.                                                ,^ 

a  Representative  in  Congress  from  that  State  July  7. — Coles,  Edwabd,  one  of  the  »". 


from  1851  to  1853.    In  1840  he  was  a  mem-    Governors  of  Illinois,  died  at  his  residence  a 

n    Phttadelphia.     He  was   bom  in  t:!^ff 
County,  Virginia,  December  16, 1786;  grtdww 
July   2.— Van   Buben,  M^jor   Lawbewob,    at  William  and  Mary  College,  Vs.,  ^  ^^ 
died  in  Kinderhook,  N.  Y.,  aged  85  years.    He    and  in  1810  was  appointed  prirate  secr^ 
war  a  brother  of  President  Van  Buren,  and    to  President  Madison,  with  whom  he  reBi*D 


ber  of  the  State  Assembly,  from  Washington    x  uunuoiuuio.     uo  woo    uwu  »«  — -      , 
County.  County,  Virginia,  December  16, 1786;  grtdww 
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ix  years.    In  1617  be  was  sent  to  Knssia  by  igan,  and  served  in  that  capacity  until  1844, 

lir.  Madison,   on   a   diplomatic    mission,  as  when  be  was  removed  by  President  Tyler, 

laxiliary  to  the  resident  minister,  to  adjust  The  Mexican  War  breaking  oat,  he  was  ap- 

ertoin    difficulties  that   had    arisen,   either  pointed  lieutenant-colonel   of  the  16th  U.  S. 

vhile  James  A.  Bayard  or  'William  B.  King  Infantry  in  1847,  and  reached  Vera  Omz  with 

v^as  ambassador  to  that  country.    Betnming  his  regiment  in  Jane  of  that  year.    At  the  bat- 

n  the  following  year,  he  soon  after  removed  tie  of  Oharubasco,  Colonel  Morgan,  command- 

;o  Illinois,  taking  with  him  his  slaves,  whom  ing  the  regiment,  was  disabled,  and  the  com- 

le  liberated.    In  1822  he  was  elected  Gov-  mand  devolved  upon  lieutenant-Oolonel  How- 

^rnor  of  Dlinois,  and  served  ontU  1826.    Since  ard.    For  gallant  and  meritorioas  service  at  the 

1833  he  had  resided  in  Philadelphia.  battle  of  Ohapoltepec  he  was  made  colonel  by 

July  7. — Frkbmak,  Edmund  B.,  an  eminent  brevet  and  servea  thereafter  until  the  disband- 

jnrist  of  North  Oarolina,  died  at  Baleigh,  aged  ing  of  his  regiment  in  1848.    Oolonel  Howard 

73  years.    He  was  for  thirty-five  years  Olerk  was  elected  Sheriff  of  Wayne  Coanty  in  1855, 

of  the  Sapreme  Court  of  North  Carolina,  and  for  a  term  of  two  years,  and  served  as  paymas- 

Qo  man  in  that  State  was  more  familiar  with  ter  in  the  United  States  Army  from  June  1, 

the  statutes  and  decisions  of  its  courts  than  1861,  to  July  81, 1865. 

himselt  July  14. — Howabd,  Kev.  Hobia,  a  Baptist 
July  9. — ^DiBOSWAT,  Gabbisl  P.,  an  author  clergyman  and  formerly  missionaxT'  to  Bur- 
and  antiquarian,  died  at  ^^  The  Clove,"  Staten  mah,  died  in  Bloomington,  111.    He  was  bom 
Island,  N.  T.    He  was  of  Huguenot  origin,  and  in  West  Springfield,  Mass.,  October  80,  1790, 
was  born  in  New  York,  December  6,  1799.  studied  for  the  minis^  in  Hamilton,  N.Y.,  and 
He  gradaated  at  Columbia  College.    Having  was  ordained  in  April,  1834,  sailing  for  Bur- 
married  in  Virginia,  he  resided  several  years  mah  in  July  of  the  same  year.    After  laboring 
in  Petersburg,  but  subsequently  returned  to  three  years  in  Rangoon  and  thirteen  years  in 
New  York  and  engaged  in  mercantile  busi-  Maulmain,  ill-health  compelled  his  return  to 
Hess.    He  was  a  n\an  of  fine  literary  attain-  this  country  in  1850.     He  resided  in  New 
ments,  and  a  frequent  contributor  to  the  news-  York,  Pittc^eld,  Mass.,  and  a  short  time  in 
paper  and  periodical  press.    He  was  one  of  the  Missouri,  but  in  1858  removed  to  Bloomington, 
founders  of  Randolph  Macon  College,  Ya.,  was  HI.,  where  he  remained  until  his  death. 
a  prominent  member  of  the  New  York  Histori-  July  14. — ^Matheb,   Hisjlm   Foot,  died  in 
cal  Society,  and  an  efficient  manager  of  the  Chicago,  lU.   He  was  bom  in  Colchester,  Conn., 
American  Bible  Society.  February  18,  1796,  graduated   at  Yale  Col- 
July  11. — ^Mn^LBB,  Commodore  James  F.,  lege  in  1813,  studied  theology  at  the  Andover 
r.  S.  Ifavy,  died  of  African  fever,  at  Charles-  Seminary  two  years,  but,  aiterward  turning 
town,  Mass.    He  was  a  son  of  General  Miller,  his  attention  to  the  law,  studied  at  Auburn,  and 
who  distmguished  himself  at  Lundy's  Lane,  commenced  the  practice  of  his  profession  at 
and  was  bom  in  New  Hampshire,  but  became  Elbridge,  N.  Y.    From  1828  to  1882  he  was  a 
a  citizen  of  -Massachusetts,  from  which  State  member  of  the  State  Senate,  during  the  time 
he  was  appointed  to  the  Navy  in  1826.    He  when  it  constituted  the  Supreme  Court  of£r- 
cruised  with  Commodore  Hull's  squadron  in  rors,  and  from  this  circumstance  obtained  his 
the  Mediterranean  four  years,  and  afterward  title  of  Jndge.    In  1844  he  removed  to  Niles, 
went  to  the  Western  Coast  of  Africa,  where  •  Michigan,  and  in  1858  to  Chicago,  continuing 
be  was  proetrated  by  the  African  fever,  from  in  the  practice  of  law  until  his  death, 
which  he  never  fidly  recovered.    He  served  July  15. — Gansevoost,  Commodore  Gvxbt 
in  the  Mexican  War  of  1848,  and  was  afterward  C,  U.  S.  N.,  died  at  Schenectady,  N.  Y.    He 
stationed  off  the  coast  of  Brazil.    In  1858  he  was  bom  in  New  York  State  in  1812,  became 
was  incapacitated  fVom  active  service,  and  in  a  cadet  in  1828,  and  was  assigned  active  duty 
1855  was  placed  on  the  retired  list.    In  1861  as  a  midshipman.    He  was  a  ueutenant  on  the 
be  was  made  commodore.  brig  Somers  at  the  time  when  Commander 
J^ly  12. — ^HowABD,  Colonel  Joshtta,  U.  S.  SlideU  Mackenzie  arrested  and  executed  young 
^*^  a  gallant  soldier  and  formerly  U.  S.  Mar-  Spencer  for  mutiny,  and  was  one  of  the  council 
shal  of  Michigan ;  died  at  Detroit,  Mich.    He  of  officers  who  snstained  and  approved  the  course 
WM  bom  at  Easton,  Mass.,  April  17,  1798,  and  of  the  conunanding  officer.    He  rose  to  prom- 
hefore  the  completion  of  his  twentieth  year  inence  during  the  Mexican  War,  in  which  he 
was  appointed  third  lieutenant   in  the    9th  was  actively  engaged,  and  while  in  command  of 
US.  Infantry.  In  December,  1816,  he  was  ap-  the  John  Adams  distinguished  himself.    During 
pointed  second  lieutenant  of  Ordnance,  and  the  Indian  war  of  1856  he  also  made  his  mark, 
ordered  to  the  arsenal  at  Pittsburg,  Pa.    He  particularly  at  the  battle  of  Sitka  on  the  Pacific 
&nerward  served  at  various  posts,  aided  in  the  coast.    For  some  time  after  the  outbreak  of 
constrnction  of  two  arsenals,  and  in  1884  re-  the  recent  civil  war  he  was  chief  of  the  Ord- 
peiyed  the  commission  of  captain,  resigning  nance  Department  at  the  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard, 
^Q 1836.    In  1888  Captain  Howard  was  elected  and  was  subsequently  in  command  of  the  iron- 
member  of  the  Michigan  Legislature,  and  was  clad  Roanoke.    His  last  cruise  expired  in  Sep- 
rj^Jected  m  1889.    In  1841  he  was  appointed  tember,  1864,  and  on  the  28th  of  September, 
^mted  States  Marshal  for  the  District  of  Mich-  1866,  he  was  comnussioned  a  commodore,  and 
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on  the  28th  of  Janaary,  1867,  he  was  placed  on  thorough  knowledge  of  litentore 

the  retired  list.    From  that  time  Commodore  him  peculiarly  fitted  for  this  work.     M  s 

Gansevoort  spent  most  of  his  time  "  waiting  collector  of  rars  IfOoJa  at  home  and  abroad  h 

orders,"  and  was  registered  as  at  his  residence  was  unequalled,  and  in  the  prosecation  of  U 

in  Schenectady.    His  total  service  in  the  navy  duties  he  was  brought  in  contact  with  msD?  (& 

comprised  forty-nve  years,  four  months,  and  the   leading  scholars   in  this  country.    He 

twelve  days,  of  which  eighteen  years  were  was  a  man  of  indefatigable  indasfery,  t&l^l- 

spent  at  sea.  able   purity    of  character,   and  a    che&faL 

July  15. — ^MoBTOir,  William  Thomas  Gbsbn,  happy  nature  which  kept  him  firom  dei?v<- 

M.  D.,  a  celebrated  dentist  and  the  reputed  sion  through  many  years  of  severe  physfai 

discoverer  of  etherization,  died    suddeidy  in  suffering. 

New  York.    He  was  a  native  of  Charlton,  July  111, — ^Wbeks,  Joseph,  an  eminent  'Str 

Mass.,  bom  August,  19,  1819.    He  commenced  York  merchant,  died  in  Islip,  Long  Island  Lt 

the  practice  of  dentistry  in  Boston  in  1841,  and  the  advanced  age  of  67  years.    He  was  bon  k 

about  1846  turned  his  attention  to  the  use  of  New  York  in  1771,  and  entered  the  mercsi- 

sulphwric  ether  as  an  anesthetic.    His  claims  tile. business  in  that  city  about  1788.    It  vi: 

to  the  discovery  were  denied  by  other  rivals  his  fortune  to  be  personally  acquainted  vii 

for  the  honor,  and  his  life  was  in  some  degree  Lafayette,  Pulaski,    Xosciusko,    Waahingtic, 

imbittered  by  th«r  protracted  and  zealous  con-  Greene,  Wayne,  and  many  other  officers  of  die 

troversy  of  those  claimants.    He  put  forth  a  Revolution.    His  mother  was  descended  frca 

defence  of  his  pretensions  to  the  discovery  in  the  Huguenots,  and  spoke  the  French  andEu:* 

two  volumes,  one  published  in  1859  under  the  lish  languages  with  equal  flaency.    While  oar 

title  of  "Trials  of  a  Public  Benefactor,"  by  French  allies  were  encamped  in  an  oreh&ni 

Nathan  P.  Rice ;  the  other  prepared  by  Mr.  connected  with  his  estate,  she  was  often  sea 

0.  8.  Weyman,  and  which  was  just  ready  for  walking  with  Washington  and  La&yette,  scdo? 

publication  at  the  time  of  his  death.  as  an  interpreter.    When  the  British  evaciukd 

July  16. — ^EvANs,  HuoH  Davt,  LL.  D.,  an  the  city,  November  25,  1783,  Mr.  Weeks  ve 

eminent  jurist  of  Baltimore,  died  there,  aged  twelve  years  old,  and  he  assisted  in  hsniiu 

70  years.    Early  bred  to  the  law,  and  possess-  down  the  British  flag  at  the  Battery. 

ing  a  mind  capable  of  grasping  and  delighting  July  22. — ^Fbost,  Judge  Edwabd,  fonB€riT 

in  its  great  principles,  he  took  rank,  while  yet  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Oourt  of  South  Caro&u 

a  young  man,  with  the  great  lawyers  of  the  died  in  Charleston,  aged  67  years.    He  was  i 

Maryland  bar ;  with  Pinckney,  and  Wirt,  and  native  of  that  city,  and  having  been  admittdi 

Thomas,  and  Reverdy  Johnson,  and  attfuned  a  to  the  bar  in  1823,  entered  upon  the  practire 

conspicuous  position  as  a  great  constitutional  of  his  profession  under  the  most  fiivorable  &s- 

lawyer.    He  was  very  active  also  in  religious  spices.    At  an  early  period  of  his  life  he  rep^ 

matters,  and  his  counsels  were  greatly  valued  sented  Oharleston  in  the  Legislature,  and  we^ 

in  the  conventions  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  in  twice  elected  chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Coa- 

which  he  was  a  worthy  communicant.  mittee  of  the  House.    His  administration  c:' 

July  16. — Hooper,  John  W.,  a  prominent  its  important  functions  was  marked  by  abilitj, 

jurist  of  Georgia,  died  in  Dade  County,  aged  learning,  and  judgment,  and  commanded  tbe 

70  years.    In  1883  he  was  appointed  Judge  applause  and  unqualified  consideration  of  tk 

of  the  Cherokee  Circuit,  which  then  embraced  distinguished  lawyers  who  were  from  time  to 

all  the  territory  north  of  the  Chattahoochee  time  his  colleagues  in  that  committee.   Ab  is 

River,    except,    perhaps,  Cobb    County.     In  evidence  of  the  estimation  in  which  be  w^ 

1886  or  1837  he  moved  West,  and   was  ab-  held  by  the  bar,  and  the  people  of  the  Stat«. 

sent  from  the  State  some  ten  years.    He  al-  after  twenty  years^  practice  of  his  prafessioD 

ways  maintained  a  high  and  honorable  posi-  he  was   elevated,  in  the  year  1843,  to  tb« 

tion  as  a  lawyer,  and  was  a  most  excellent  bench  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  Sta*^ 

citizen  in  all  the  relations  of  life.    He  was  re-  until  1853,  when  he  retired  to  private  life, 

markable  for  his  warm-hearted  kindness  and  July  25. — ^Wsioht,  Mrs.,  a  venerable  la^f 

the  generosity  of  his  disposition.  of  Watertown,  N.  Y.,.  died  at  the  age  of  VA 

July  21. — Frbkch,  Eli,  a  teacher,  publisher,  years, 
and  book-collector,  well  known  in  Boston,  July  28. — ^Notes,  Joseph  C,  died  in  Port- 
New  York,  and  Philadelphia,  died  in  Ports-  land.  Me.  He  was  bom  in  that  city,  in  1796, 
mouth,  N.  H.,  aged  68  years.  He  was  a  native  and  was  a  merchant  by  occnpatioD.  He 
of  Dummerston,  Vt,  and  graduated  at  Dart-  was  a  Representative  in  Congress,  from  Maine, 
mouth  CoUegein  the  class  of  1827.  On  leav-  from  1837  to  1839,  serving  as  a  member  of 
ing  college  he  took  charge  of  the  principal  the  Conmiittee  on  Agriculture.  From  1S41  to 
school  of  Dover,  N.  H.,  where  he  was  emi-  1843  he  was  Collector  of  the  Passamaqnoddy 
nently  successful.  But,  love  of  books  being  his  Distiict,  and  was  subsequently  Treasnrer  d 
ruling  passion,  he  devoted  himself  first  at  the  Portland  Savings  Bank. 
Dover,  then  at  Philadelphia,  and  subsequently,  Aug.  3. —  Dbapeb,  Hekbt,  director  of 
for  the  past  Ibirty-eight  years  in  New  York,  English  opera  comique  and  classical  <^ 
to  supplying  public  and  private  libraries  with  certs,  died  in  Providence,  K.  I.  He  bw 
the  choicest  works ;  his  fine  scholarship  and  studied  music  in  France  and  Italy,  and  wtf 
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considered  one  of  the  best  baritone  singers  in  Fillmore  in  1848,  and  was^  in  1850,  appointed 

this  country.  by  President  Fillmore  minister  to  New  Grena- 

Aug.   8. — Bbewsteb,  Ghables   W.,  editor  da,  where  he  represented  the  United  States  ac- 

and  publisher,  died  in  Portsmouth,  K  H.,  aged  ceptably  for  two  years,  resigning  at  the  end  of 

67  years.    He  commenced  life  as  an  appren-  that  time  on  account  of  las  ill-health.     His 

tice  in  the  office  of  the  Portsmouth  Journal^  last  public  service  was  as  a  member  of  the 

to  which  paper  he  devoted  his  attention  for  (Georgia  Constitutional  Convention  in  1865. 
more  than  half  a  century,  thirty-five  years  of        Aug,  11. — ^Menken,  Adah  Isaacs,  a  noted 

which   he  was   its   proprietor.     He  served  actress,  died  in  Paris,  aged  86  years.    She 

several  terms  in  the  State  Leg^atnre,  and  was  a  native  of  New  Orleans ;  her  father,  Bi- 

was  a  member  of  the  last  Constitutional  Con-  cardo  Fuertos,  being  a  Spanish  Jew,  and  her 

vention.    Mr.  Brewster  was  the  author  of  an  mother,  a  native  of  Bordeaux.    Her  mdden 

interesting  volume  entitled  ''  Fifty  Years  in  a  name  was  Dolores  Adios  Fuertos.    About  the 

Printmg-Offioe."  year  1856  she  married  Mr.  John  Isaacs  Men- 

Aug.  8. — ^Wilson,  John,  an  eminent  Ameri-  ken.  Subsequently,  she  married  Mr.  Kobert 
can  printer,  died  in  Cambridge,  Mass.,  aged  66  H.  Newell,  of  the  New  York  Sunday  Mercury^ 
years.  He  was  born  in  Glasgow,  Scotland,  which  alliance,  like  several  others,  was  speedily 
where  he  learned  his  trade.  He  was  the  followed  by  a  separation.  In  1860  she  was 
author  of  a  very  useful  work  on  pimctuation,  introduced  to  the  New  York  stage,  and  during 
and  published  several  treatises  on  Unitarian-  the  early  part  of  the  late  civil  war  filled  sever- 
ism.  His  taste  and  the  execution  of  his  work  al  engagements  in  the  Southern  States.  Sub- 
were  admirable,  and  he  ranked  as  one  of  the  sequently  she  went  to  London,  and  accepted 
very  best  printers  in  the  U.  S.  He  was  also  a  an  engagement  at  Astley^s.  She  also  played 
remarkably  accurate  and  critical  proof-reader,  in  Paris,  to  crowded  houses.  She  was  the  au- 
and  authors  of  important  historical,  classical,  or  thor  of  a  volume  of  poems  entitled  '*  Infelicia.^* 
scientific  works  often  stipulated  that  their  books  Av>g,  11. — ^Wadb,  Greneral  Mblancthon,  a 
should  be  set  up  and  prmted  by  him,  that  they  brigadier-general  of  volunteers  in  the  late  war, 
might  have  the  advantage  of  his  critical  ex-  died  at  Avondale,  Mo.,  aged  66  years.  He  was 
amination.  The  degree  of  A.  B.  was  conferred  of  Bevolutionary  stock,  his  father  having  been 
npon  him  by  Harvard  College.  imprisoned  in  the  Jersey  Prison-ship  and  the 

Aug,  4- — ^Waxx-ite-pe-wink-a  (Pretty  Bird),  old  Sugar-house  in  New  York.    He  had  taken 

an  Indian  princess,   daughter    of   the  Win-  a  deep  interest  in  military  affairs  from  early 

nebago  chief,  Dandy,  died  at  Tunnel  City,  youth,  and  had  risen  to  a  brigadier-generalship 

Wis.,  from  iiyuries  received  by  being  run  over  in  the  Ohio  militia  about  1840,  and  continued 

by  the  cars  at  La  Crosse.    Seeing  one  of  her  in  command  till  1849.    He  offered  his  services 

children  in  imminent  danger  of  being  crushed  to  the  G^ovemment  in  1861,  was  commissioned 

by  a  locomotive,  she  sprang,  with  a  mother's  as  brigadier-general  of  volunteers  by  President 

instinct,  and  saved  it  by  the  sacrifice  of  her  Lincohi,  and  was  for  some  time  in  command  of 

ownUfe.  Camp  Dennison.    He  was  also  a  prominent 

Aug,  5. — Gblbton,  Captain  Boland,  died  in  member  of  the  Pioneer  Association. 
San  Francisco,  Cid.,  aged  67  years.  He  com-  Av^,  13. — Gloine,  Count  de  la,  a  colonel 
manded  the  first  square-rigged  craft  that  ever  of  the  National  Guard,  under  the  first  Napo- 
ascended  the  Sacramento  Biver,  and  upon  ar-  leon,  died  in  New  York,  aged  84  years.  Me 
riving  at  Sacramento,  in  April,  1849,  he  was  a  descendant  of  one  of  the  noblest 
gathered  together  what  books  and  tracts  he  families  of  France,  but  was  driven  from  his 
had  on  shipboard,  and,  collecting  the  few  native  coimtry  during  the  first  French  Bevolu- 
children  he  saw,  held  the  first  Sunday-school  tion,  and  resided  for  a  long  time  in  Austria, 
in  that  region.  Soon  afterward  he  established  Betuming  to  France  early  in  the  consulship 
a  commercial  house,  and  in  the  course  of  a  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  he  entered  the  Na- 
few  years  acquired  a  large  fortune,  with  which  tional  Guard,  and  attained  the  rank  of  colonel, 
he  returned  «to  New  York.  Meeting  with  re-  and  continued  in  the  service  until  the  over- 
verses,  he  returned  to  California  in  1860,  but  throw  of  the  empire.  Having  become  in- 
soon  after  lost  his  health,  which  he  never  volved  in  some  difficulties,  which  resulted  in  a 
fully  regained.  duel,  he  was  forced  to  leave  France,  and,  after 

Aug,   5. — Knro,  Yelybbton  P.,  formerly  a  short  residence  in  England,   migrated   to 

minbter    to  New  Grenada,  died  in  Greene  America,  and  subsequently  lived  in  New  York, 

County,  Ga.    He  was  born  in  that  county,  upon  an  annuity  which  was  left  him  from  the 

in  1794,  and,  after  receiving  a  law  course,  estates  of  his  mother. 

was  admitted  to  the  Ocmulgee  bar.    He  was       Aug,  16. — Carhabt,  Jebxmiah,  of  the  firm 

State  Superiiitendent  of  the  public  lands  in  of  Carhart  &  Needhani^  New  York.    Bom  in 

1830,   daring   the   controversy  between  the  Dutchess  County,  N.  Y.,  in  September,  1818, 

State    and  Federal  Governments,   as  to  the  his  first  years  were  spent  npon  a  farm.    A 

right  of  jurisdiction  over  the  Cherokees  then  mechanic,  however,  by  nature,  he,  at  the  age 

occupying  those  lands ;  was  frequently  a  mem-  of  fifteen  years,  left  the  farm,  and  learned 

ber  of  the  Legislature,  was  one  of  the  electors  cabinet-making,  becoming  a  skilful  workman, 

who  cast  the  vote  of  Georgia  for  Taylor  and  and  especially  an  adept  in  the  use  of  the  lathe. 
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Removing  to  Buffalo,  N.  T.,  he,  in  the  ten  of  pure  character,  stem  in  integritf,  fuiht. 

years,  1836  to  1846,  made  several  inventions,  in  his  friendships,  and  generous  in  his  impels. 

Those  by  which  he  is  known  are  the  expansion-  As  a  lawyer,  he  had  few  equals  in  Wesces 

bellows  and  tnbnlar  reed-board  now  used  by  all  Pennsylvania. 

American  makers  of  reed-instruments.  Joined  Aug,  26. — Mahit,  Jajies,  member  of  Ccs- 
by  Mr.  E.  P.  Needham,  who  supplied  the  gress  from  the  second  congressicnud  diftn.: 
necessary  financial  ability,  the  firm  established  of  Louisiana,  died  in  New  Orleansi,  a^  4: 
the  manufacture  of  melodeons  in  Buffalo.  He  years.  He  was  a  native  of  Maine,  and  r>> 
invented  very  ingenious  machinery  for  making  sided  in  Gorham  many  years,  eommencfiig  Li 
reeds  and  reed-boards,  and  they  removed  to  as  a  teacher.  In  politics  he  was  a  Demoere. 
New  York  City,  and  commenced  this  manufiao-  and  was  honored  by  his  party  with  posts 
ture  for  the  trade,  adding  that  of  melodeons  in  both  branches  of  the  Mune  Legisk£3^L 
and  organs.  His  maimere  were  genial,  and  his  When  the  war  commenced  he  j<nned  the  Fes- 
career  in  business  quite  successfuL  eral  Army,  having  obtained  a  captain's  cos- 

Aug,  16. — OoMSTOCK,  Captain  Joseph,  long  a  mission  in  a  Maine  r^ment    He  immedis'jes; 

popular  commander  of  the  Collins  steamm,  died  went  into  the  field.    Subsequently  he  was  msa 

in  New  York.    He  was  well  known  as  t^  oarefrd,  paymaster,  with  the  rank  of  migon  and  n? 

faithful,  and  vigilant  seaman,  and  was  selected  assigned  to  duty  in  New  Orleans,  whither  L? 

by  Mr.  Webb  to  take  the  ram  Dunderberg  to  went  in  1863,  remaining  there  until  the  (kss 

France.  of  the  war.    When  the  war  had  been  eksec 

Aug.     IT.  —  Yandebbilt,    Mrs.     Sophia,  he  was  appointed  by  President  liDcoln  Tre^ 

wife  of  Commodore  Yanderbilt,  died  in  New  ury  agent  in  connection  with   the  co^o&s, 

York,  aged  78  years.    She  was  a  woman  of  and  subsequenlJy  by  President  Johnson  Trea?- 

uncommon  loveliness  of  character,  united  to  ury  agent  in  connection  with  the  Departmc^^ 

strength  and  energy  of  purpose,  and  much  of  of  Internal  Revenue.    These  appointmeats  ia- 

her  husband's  success  in  business  is  owing  to  dicate  clearly  the  confidence  that  was  pkcc^ 

her  early  efforts  as  a  helpmeet  and  counsellor,  by  both  Presidents  in  his  ability  and  integr'-rr. 

Aug,    19.  —  Bonnet,     Judge     Benjamin  In  1867  Colonel  Mann  entered  heartily  into  tk 

West,  a  politician  and  jurist,  died  in  New  attempt  to  reorganize  the  Demooratio  party  is 

York,  aged  68  years.    He  was  a  native  of  Louisiana,  and  worked  strenuously  to  efiectibst 

New  Hampshire,  and  graduated  at  Dartmouth  object.  His  labors  were  so  highly  appreciated  I7 

College,  in  the  close  of  1824.    Having  studied  his  party  that  they  rewarded  his  ndelitj  to  *Jie 

for  the  law,  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  of  his  cause  by  nominating  and  electing  him  from  thr 

State,  and  practised  his  profession  more  than  second  congressional  district  of  the  State,  b 

forty  years,  and  throughout  his  whole  career  which  capacity  he  served  during  the  last  !>e^ 

enjoyed  the  confidence  of  a  very  large  class  of  sion.    His  sincerity  and  honesty  made  fothmi 

financial  men  in  the  State.    He  was  one  of  the  friends,  even  among  those  who  were  opp(^ 

trustees  of  Dartmouth  College,  and  one  of  the  to  him  in  their  pohtical  views, 

commissioners  of  the  Board  of  Audit,  from  Aug,  26. — Yeomans,  Edwabd  D.,  D.  P-*  & 

the  date  of  its  organization.    In  politics  Judge  Presbyterian  clergyman,  died  at  Orange,  Nev 

Bonney  was  a  Whig,  and  afterward  a  BepubH-  Jersey,  aged  39  years.    He  was  a  graduate  of 

can.    He  was  a  man  of  unquestioned  integrity,  Lafayette  College ;  was  first  settled  in  the  mm- 

*  and  eminently  faithfril  in  the  discharge  of  Ids  istry  at  Warrior  Bun,  Pa.,  afterward  at  Tnen* 

duties  both  public  and  private.  ton,  N.  J.,  and  Bochester,  N.  Y.,  frx>m  which 

Aug,  22. — Ibvino,  Ebenezeb,  a  brother  of  latter  place  he  was  called  to  Orange,  aknit  & 

Washington  Irving,  died  at  Snnnyside,  aged  year  since,  upon  the  organization  of  the  cbarch 

93  years.    He  was  a  merchant  by  occupation,  of  which  he  became  the  pastor.    He  deTOteC 

and  manager  of  his  brother^s  property.    A  himself  with  great  assiduity  and  success  to  the 

man  of  the  strictest  integrity  of  cnaracter,  and  work  of  building  up  the  church,  and  the  loeiQ* 

greatly  beloved.  bership  was  doubled  within  the  year.    Hevs^^ 

Aug.  25. — FiHNET,   Dabwin  A.,  a  mem-  at  the  same  time,  engaged  as  ona  of  the  trans- 

ber  of  Congress  from  the  fourth  Pennsylva-  lators  of  Lauge's  Commentary,  and  the  oTe^ 

nia  district,  died  in  Brussels,  Belgium,  while  taxingof  his  brain  doubtless  induced  the  disease 

travelling  in  Europe  for  his  health,  aged  54  which  caused  his  death, 

years.    He  was  a  native  of  Shrewsbury,  Vt.,  Aug.  29.— Smith,   General  WnxLuc  B..  » 

but  took  up  his  resideiice  in  Pennsylvania  prominent  politician  of  Wisconsin,  died  at  Qnis* 

while  yet  a  young  man.    He  graduated  at  cy,  111.    He  was  bom  in  Montgomery  Cooott, 

Alleghany  College,  in  Meadville,  about  1841,  Pa.,  August  81,  1787  received  a  liberal  edn* 

and  soon  after  commenced  the  practice  of  law  cation,  and  studied  law.    In  1837  he  removed 

in  that  place.    He  was  originally  a  Whig,  and  to  Wisconsin    and    became  identified    vith 

on  the  demise  of  that  party  was  an  early  the   history  of  the  State.    In  1853  he  wss 

champion  of  the  Bepublican  party.    He  rep-  elected  Attorney-General  of  the  State.   For 

resented  his  district  two  terms  in  the  State  many  years  he  was  Preddent  of  the  State  His- 

Senate,  serving  one  term  as  Speaker.    After  a  tori<»l  Society.    He  also  wrote  the  documeot- 

protracted    contest,  he  was   nominated    and  ary  history  of  the  State,  under  authority  of 

elected  to  Congress  in  1867.    He  was  a  man  the  Legislatture. 
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Aug,  81. — ^Bishop,  Hibjlh  K,  D.  D.,  an  Epis-  the  1st  Regiment  Ohio  Yolonteers,  and  took 
$opal  clergyman  of  remarkable  ability'  and  elo-  part  in  the  battle  of  Shiloh ;  was  transferred  to 
IQence,  died  in  Paris,  France,  from  the  effects  of  the  Armj  of  the  Potomac,  and  fought  through 
(un-stroke,  aged  45  years.  He  was  rector  of  St  the  Peninsular  campaign ;  assigned  to  command 
Fohn's  Episcopal  Ohorch,  Ohicago,  but  had  ac-  of  126th  Ohio  Yolnnteers,  and  in  West  Vir^nia 
septed  a  call  to  the  rectorship  of  St.  John's,  Oin-  operations,  much  of  the  time  as  brigade  com- 
sinuati,  and  was  spendiag  a  few  months  in  En-  mander,  to  Jane,  1868,  and  subsequently  in 
rope  before  entering  upon  the  dnties  of  his  new  Central  Virginia,  till  the  close  of  the  war ;  bre- 
zharge,  when  he  was  suddenly  taken  away  by  vetted  brigadier-general  U.  S.  Volunteers  for 
congestion  of  the  brain  induced  by  sun-stroke  services  before  Petersburg;  after  the  war  Pro- 
experienced  at  Lucerne,  Switzerland.  vest  Marshal-General,  Department  S.  0.,  in  au- 
Aug.    81. — Kbaft,  Hxhbt,  Ph.  D.,  an  ac-  tumnof  1865;  acting  Assistant  Oommissioner 
complished  German  chemist,  died  in  Brooklyn,  Freedmen's  Bureau  and  commander  of  post 
N.  Y.    He  was  horn  in  1801,  in  Bavaria,  and  of  Georgetown,  S.  0.,  till  August,  1866 ;  subse- 
emigrated  to  America  in  1844.    He  was  Apri-  auently  on  recruiting  service,  and  on  frontier 
vate  pupil  of  Professor  Fuchs,  of  ihe  Uni-  duty  at  Forts  Philip  Kearny  and  Reno  till  his 
Tersity  of  Landshut,  from  which  institution  death.    He  was  promoted  to  be  nu^or  of  27tli 
Professor  Kraft  graduated.    He  was  eminent  Infantry,  U.  S.  A.,  July  28,  1866.    He  was 
as  a  chemist,  and  pursued  his  profession  with  greatly  beloved  by  all  his  associates  for  his 
a  zeal  which  his  ardent  enthusiasm  for  natural  amiable  manners  and  kindliness  of  heart, 
science  fostered.    His  contributions  to  science  Sept.  1.— SDOtoir,  Bsnjamin,  a  wealthy  and 
were  mostly  published  in  Germany.    His  cor-  philanthropic  citizen  of  Ehnira,  K  Y.,  died  at 
respondence  with  the  prominent  scholars  of  this  Kiverhead,  L.  L    He  was  bom  at  Riverhead, 
country  and  Germany  testifies  to  the  esteem  in  in  May,  1792.    He  engaged  in  mercantile  busi- 
which  he  was  held  by  that  class  of  true  philan-  ness  in  his  native  town  and  in  New  York  Oity, 
thropists.  and,  having  been  greatly  prospered,  removed 
Aug, — . — ^Andbos,  R.  S.  S.,  an  American  in  1885  to  Elmira,  and  invested  lai^ely  in  real 
editor,  poet,  author,  and  Gk>yemment  official,  estate  in  that  then  small  villaf^e.    The  steady 
died   at  Berkeley,  Mass.     He  was   the   son  advance  of  this  property  laid  the  foundation  of 
of  Rev.    Thomas   Andros,  author  of   ^^The  his  large  fortune.     His  philanthropic  dispo- 
Jersey  Prison  Ship,"  and  in  early  life  was  ed-  sition  led  him  to  take  a  deep  interest  in  the 
itor  of  several  newspapers,  and  contributed  a  religious  and  charitable  enterprises  of  the  day, 
namber  of  poems  of  exquisite  beauty  to  the  being  particularly  interested  in  the  cause  of 
Demoeratie  B&new^  then  under  the  charge  of  education.    He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
Mr.  O^Snllivan.     He  was   for   several  years  Elmira  Female  College,  to  which  he  gave  in  all 
Deputy  Collector  of  the  port  of  Boston,  and  $80,000.    He  also  gave  largely  to  the  Auburn 
prepared  a  codification  of  the  Revenue  Laws  or  Theological  Seminary,  Hamilton  College,  home 
Customs  Guide,  which  is  the  standard  author-  and  foreign  missions,  and  various  other  ob- 
ity  with  all  having  business  at  the  Custom-  jects. 

Honse.    Since  the  war,  he  had  acted  as  the  Sept,  1. — ^WHrrrLESKV,  Judge  Thomas  T.,  an 

confidential  agent  of  the  Treasury  Department  able  jurist,  died  in  Madison,  Wis.     He  was 

in  organizing  custom-houses  in  the  South.  bom  in  Fairfield  County,  Conn.,  in  1798,  and 

Aug. — . — ^PosET,  Mrs.  Raohel,  the  widow  passed  his  youth  in  Danbury;  entered  Yale 

of  a  Revolutionary  soldier,  and  herself  a  Revo-  College  when  fifteen  years  of  age,  and  gradu- 

lutionary  pensioner,  died  at  Valley  Forge,  Pa.,  ated  with  honor  in  the  class  of  1817.    He  rep- 

^d  103  years.    Her  recollections  of  the  suffer-  resented  his  district  in  Congress  from  1836  to 

^g9  of  the  army  under  General  Washington,  1889,  and  commanded  the  highest  respect  of 

at  Valley  Forge,  in  the  terrible  winter  of  1777-  his  associates  and  constituents.    He  also  h^d 

78  were  very  vivid.   Her  husband,  to  whom  she  the  position  of  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 

^&s  married  Just  after  the  war,  was  many  years  Connecticut.     After  the  death  of  his  wife, 

her  senior,  and  fought  through  the  war,  being  some  years  since,  he  retired  from  public  life, 

mounded  and  taken    prisoner,   and  suffering  and,  removing  to  Madison,  Wisconsin,  devoted 

^ny  hardships.     He  lived  tiD  1827.     Mrs.  himself  to  the  improvement   of  his    estate, 

Ijosey  had  had  248  descendants,  five  of  them  in  building  mills,  and  encouraging  the  settlement 

the  sixth  generation.  and  improvement  of  the  country.    In  1862  he 

-4ii^.— . —  Smith,  Brevet  Brigadier-General  was  elected  State  Senator  by  a  large  minority. 

jimAioN   FrjlSkjjs,  Migor    27th    Infantry,  Sept  2. — Haix,  Geoboe,  a  Connecticut  phil- 

^^^•A-,  died  at  Fort  Reno,  Wyoming  Territory,  anthropist,  died  in  Norwich,  aged  80  years. 

^ed  87  years.    He  was  bom  in  Trenton,  New  He  was  a  native  of  Hartford,  but  was  for  many 

J«wey  in  1831,  appointed  to  West  Point  by  years  a  resident  of  Savannah,  Ga.    He  was  a 

mi     •  ^'  ^^^H  ^  ^^^^*  ^^^  graduated  in  bachelor,  and  devoted  the  greater  part  of  his 

A003  thirty-ninth  in  his  class.     He  served  on  very  large  property  to  charitable  objects. 

.     ?^^*^er,  in  Texas,  Nebraska,  Utah,  Kan-  Sept.  8.— Smtth,  Brevet  Brigadier-General 

js,  Oalifomia,  Nevada,  Washington  Territory,  Joseph  B.,  U.  S.  A.,  died  at  Monroe,  Mich. 

Montana,  etc.,  till  the  war,  and  was  promoted  He   was   bom   in   Sandy   Hill,  Washington 

w  a  captaincy.  May  14,  1861,  was  colonel  of  County,  N.  Y.,  in  1802;  graduated  at  West 
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Point,  in  1828,  as  second  lieutenant  in  the  College,  and  subsequently  was  for  fifte^  r^ar* 

Second  United  States  Infantry,  and  in  1832  attached  to  the  Coast  Sorvey.    Ihirins  t^-* 

was  promoted  to  be  first  lieutenant.    In  1888  war  he  was  detailed  for  service,  under  Ge&s^ 

he  was  made  captain.    He  was  first  assigned  Grant  and  Admiral  Porter,  for  duty  as  an  en.-- 

to  duty  at  Sault  St.  Marie,  and  afterward  neer  on  the  Missisrappi,  in  the  neighbork-^ 

served  in  the  Florida  "War  from  1887  to  1842.  of  Vicksburg,  where  he  contracted  the  diseas*. 

In  the  Mexican  War  he  distinguished  himself  chronic  diarrhoea,  of  which  he  died.    At  Vsc 

and  was  brevetted  migor  for  gallant  conduct  at  time  of  his  death,  he  was  an  assistant  in  ^:C' 

Cerro  Gordo,  and  lieutenant-colonel  for  his  mandof  the  surveying  schooner  Hassler.irlL'^ 

gallantry  at  Contreras  and  Churubusco.    In  recently  had  been  employed  in  sorreyiDg  tk 

the  latter  action  he  was  severely  wounded  in  Potomac. 

the  left  arm,  and  never  afterward  recovered  its  Sept  17. — Olds,  Rev.  M.  8.,  D.  D.,  rector  o: 

use.    In  1851  he  was  made  mtgor  of  the  Sev-  Christ  Church,  Washington,  D.  C,  died  in  tbs: 

enth  Infantry.    On  account  of  his  wounds,  re-  city,  aged  40  years.    Early  in  life  he  moved 

ceived  in  the  service,  he  was  placed  on  the  from  Ohio  to  Wisconsin,  where  he  studied  ci 

retired  list  in  1861,  but  in  the  following  year  practised  law.    He  served  gallantly  as  a  1^.- 

he  was  made  mustering  and  disbursing  officer  tenant  during  the  Mexican  War,  and  at  it? 

for  Michigan,  and  was  assigned  headquarters  close  returned  to  Wisconsin.     A  few  vea^ 

at  the  lakes.    On  the  breaking  out  of  the  late  after,  he  studied  for  the  ministry,  and  in  ISii 

war  he  offered  his  services  to  the  Government,  was  ordained  by  Bishop  Whipple,  with  wbon 

They  were  accepted,  and  in  J 862  he  was  ap-  he  was  always  a  great  favorite.    He  was  paster 

pointed,  on  the  death  of  Colonel  Backus,  as  of  a  church  in  Wisconsin  for  some  years,  slI 

chief  mustering  officer  of  Michigan.    In  1863  aft;erward    in    Trenton,    New    Jersey,  froa 

he  became  military  commissary  of  musters,  whence  he  received  a  call,  in  1864,  to  Chrl?; 

This  position  he  held  under  various  generals.  Church,  which  he  accepted,  and  has  smrt 

For  his  long  and  valuable  services  he  was  acted  as  its  rector,  until  prostrated  bj  sict- 

bre vetted  brigadier-general  in  1865.  ness. 

S^t  4. — ^DuNWELL,  Dr.  Henbt  G.,  a  homceo-  S^t  20. — Quinsb,  Miss   Joaxka,  a  self- 

pathic  physician  of  New  York,  died,  in  that  taught  sculptor,  died  in  Lynn,  Mass.    She  wis 

city,  of  heart-disease.    He  was  bom  at  Albany,  bom  in  Beverly,  Mass.,  August  27, 1796.   h 

N.  Y.,  in  1803,  and  removed  to  New  York  1848,  while  visiting  friends  in  Boston,  she  si^ 

when  about  nineteen  years  of  age.    In  1828  a  sculptor  modelling  in  clay,  and  being  deepk 

he  graduated  at  the  New  York  Medical  Uni-  interested  resolved  to  make  the  attempt  htr- 

versity,  and,  after  a  few  years^  practice  in  his  self.    She  did  so,  and  her  success  was  sucL 

profession,  adopted  the  views  of  HahnemaDu  that  she  at  once  devoted  herself  to  the  art. 

and  practised  accordingly.    He  was  appointed  S&pt  21. — ^Abbs,  Hon.  Joshua  G.,  Comml- 

City  Inspector,  March  10,  1887.    He  was  the  sioner  of  the  Metropolitan  Fire  Department, 

author  of  a  biography  of  the  Dunnell  family,  died  in  Windham,  Conn.    He  was  bom  in  ttat 

from  the  time  of  their  settlement  in  New  Eng-  town,  in  June,  1828.    He  was  one  of  the  earlier 

land  in  the  seventeenth  century.  settlers  of  Nebraska,  and  was  for  a  time  s 

Sept  4. — ^FoBSTTHE,  Rev.  W.  H.,  a  home  member  of  the  Territorial  Legislature.    Scb- 

missionary   of  Kentucky,   died   in   HarrisoD  sequently  he  removed  his  residence  to  Xew 

County,  aged  66  years.    For  twenty-five  years  York,  and  became  connected  with  the  fire 

he  preached  the  gospel  in  destitute  regions.  Department  at  the  time  of  its  organization, 

most  earnestly  and  faithfully,  without  fee  or  oept  22. — Lelakd,  Hsnby  Perby,  anAmeri- 

reward,  often  giving  large  sums  of  money  to  can  author  and  magazine  writer,  died  in  Phib- 

aid  in  the  erection  of  houses  of  worship  and  delphia.  Pa.    He  was  bom  in  that  city,  Octi- 

benefit  the  distressed.  ber  28,  1828.    He  was  a  gentleman  of  m^T 

Sept  4. — Fbehoh,  Colonel  Gbobge,  a  colored  natural  gifts,  which  had   been  cultivated  ^J 

man,  well-known  in  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  died  travel  and  by  extensive  and  various  stodr.  Be 

in  that  city,  at  the  advanced  age  of  106  years,  was  a  frequent  contributor,  in  prose  and  verse. 

Sept  14.— Jones,  Leonabd,  better  ^own  to  the  newspapers  and  magarines.    He  bd  a 

as  "  Live  Forever  Jones,"  a  monomaniac,  died  fresh  vein  of  genial  humor,  and,  if  his  h&lth 

in  Louisville,  Ky.    He  was  born  in  Henderson  had  been  preserved,  he  would   undoubtedly 

County,  in  1798,  his  family  being  noted  for  have  risen  to  high   eminence    in   literatuw. 

their  intelligence  and  high  morid  standing.  A  few  years  ago  he  published  a  volume  ot 

When  about  twenty  years  of  age,  he  exhibited  sketches   of   foreign    travel,   "  Americaw  in 

symptoms   of  monomania,  wandering  about  Rome,"  which  was  ftdl  of  delightful  reading. 

from  place  to  place,  preaching  the  doctrine  He  also   published    a  volume  of   humorous 

that  by  prayer  and  fasting  a  man  would  live  sketchesunder  the  title  of"  The  Gray  Bay  Kai*- 

always.    He  made  frequent  journeys  to  Wash-  During  the  war  he  serv^  as  a  lieutenant  in  tw 

ington,  being  an  aspirant  for  every  high  oflSce,  118th  Pennsylvania  regiment,  and  was  pro^ 

State  and  Federal.  trated  by  a  sun  -  stroke,  from  the  effects  of 

Sept  17. — ^Fendall,  Olaeenoe,  officer  of  the  which  he  never  fully  recovered. 

U.  S.  Coast  Survey,  died  at  Norfolk,  Va.,  aged  Sept  22.— Mobse,  Riohabd  Caet,  oneof  tbe 

88  years.    He  was  a  graduate  of  Georgetown  founders  of  the  New  York  Obserter;  died  w 
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Kissengen,  Gtennany,  while  travelling  in  Europe  saperintendent  of  that  road,  a  position  which 
for  his  health.  He  was  a  son  of  Rev.  Jedediah  he  held  until  his  election  as  President  of  the 
Morse,  of  Charlestown,  Mass.,  where  he  was  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad.  He  held  the 
born,  Jnne  18,  1795.  At  the  age  of  nine  years  presidency  for  ahont  five  years,  and  then  took 
he  was  sent  to  Phillips  Academy,  Andover,  charge  of  the  Boston  and  Lowell  line  in  the 
and  there  he  remained  daring  his  whole  course  dual  capacity  of  agent  and  president.  Subse- 
preparatory  for  admission  to  college.  He  en-  quently  he  became  the  consulting  engineer  of 
tered  Tale  College  in  1808,  when  he  was  in  tlie  European  and  North  American  Railroad  at 
his  fourteenth  year,  and  graduated  in  1812,  the  St.  Johns,  New  Brunswick,  and  left  that  to 
youngest  member  of  his  class.  The  year  im-  assume  the  high  post  of  responsibility  which  he 
mediately  following  his  graduation  he  spent  in  held  under  the  Panama  Railroad  Oompany. 
Xew  Haven,  being  employed  as  the  amanuen-  Sept,  26. — Bball,  S.  W.,  was  killed  by  an 
sis  of  President  Dwight.  and  living  in  his  fam*  editor,  at  Helena,  Montana.  He  was  a  na- 
ily.  In  1814  he  enterea  the  Theological  Sem-  tive  of  Virginia,  and  a  graduate  of  Oolumbia 
inary  at  Andover,  and,  having  passed  through  College,  N.  Y.  Having  removed  his  residence 
the  regular  three  years^  course,  was  licensed  to  Wisconsin,  he  became  a  member  of  the  Oon- 
to  preach  in  1817.  The  winter  immediately  stitutional  Convention  of  that  State,  and  was 
sacceeding  his  licensure  he  spent  in  South  Oar-  afterward  elected  Lieutenant  -  Governor,  act- 
olina  as  a  supply  of  the  Presbyterian  church  ting  as  (Governor  for  three  years,  when  that 
on  John^s  Island.  On  bis  return  to  New  Eng*  officer  was  elected  to  the  United  States  Sen- 
land,  he  was  associated  with  his  father  for  ate.  From  that  time  until  the  outbreak  of  the 
some  time  in  a  very  successfiil  geographical  war,  he  held  many  important  offices  in  the  gift 
enterprise ;  and,  in  the  spring  of  1828,  enlisted  of  his  State  and  of  the  United  States.  Patriotic 
with  his  brother  in  another  enterprise  still  and  ardent,  in  spite  of  his  years^  he  entered 
more  important — ^the  establishing  of  the  New  the  army  as  m^or  of  a  Wisconsm  regiment, 
York  Ooserver,  of  which  he  was  associate  and  was  afterward  transferred  to  the  veteran 
editorandproprietor  for  thirty-five  years;  and  Reserve  Corps,  and  made  lieutenant-coloneL 
daring  this  long  period  he  contributed  largely  He  never  faltered  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty, 
to  its  columns,  especially  by  translations  from  and  received  for  his  gallantry  both  from  Gen- 
the  French  and  German.  In  1858  he  retired  erd  Grant  and  the  lamented  McPherson  unso- 
from  active  life,  and  a  few  years  since  removed  licited  testimonials  of  the  most  flattering  char- 
to  Xew  Haven,  with  special  reference  to  super-  acter  for  his  bravery  and  patriotism.  He  was 
intending  the  education  of  his  sons.  well  known  throughout  the  country  as  a  writer 

Sept  23. — ^Beeohsb,  Lieutenant  Fbedebick,  for  the  Atlantie  and  other  magazines. 
IJ.  S.  A.,  a  brave  and  gallant  young  officer,  was  Sept  26. — Stuabt,  Rev.  David  Todd,  aPrea- 
killed  by  the  Indians  on  the  upper  Republican  byterian  clergyman  and  teacher,  died  at  Shelby- 
Kiver,  Kansas  ^^  28  years.  He  was  a  son  ville,  Ky.,  aged  58  years.  He  was  a  native  of 
of  the  Rev.  Charles  Beecher,  of  Georgetown,  Kentucky ;  was  educated  at  Centre  College, 
Mass.,  and  nephew  of  Henry  Ward  Beecher.  Danville,  Ky.,  studied  theology  at  Princeton 
He  graduated  at  Bowdoln  College,  Maine,  in  in  1832,  and  after  the  completion  of  his  course 
1861,  and  immediately  entered  the  service  of  returned  to  Kentucky,  and  accepted  the  paa- 
his  country  as  a  sergeant  in  Company  B,  16th  torate  of  the  church  of  Shiloh  and  Olivet.  Sub- 
Maine  Volunteers.  Subsequently  he  was  pro-  sequentlyhe  took  charge  of  the  Shelby  ville  Fe- 
moted  to  be  second  lieutenant  and  first  lieu-  male  Seminary. 

tenant  respectively.  He  was  twice  severe-  Sept  27. — ^Kikq,  Robbbt  P.,  a  distinguished 
ly  wounded — at  Fredericksburg,  December  18,  printer  and  citizen  of  Philadelphia,  died  there 
1662,  and  at  Gettysburg,  July  1,  1868.  The  aged  53  years.  Be^nninglife  poor,  as  a  print- 
last  time  wounded  he  was  even  then  suffering  er,  he  built  up  the  large  and  respectable 
from  the  old  wound,  but  could  not  be  per-  house  of  King  i  Baird,  of  which  he  was  the 
saaded  to  remain  away  from  his  command,  head.  He  was  an  active  member  of  the  Re- 
The  severe  nature  of  his  wounds  necessitated  publican  party ;  during  the  war  was  President 
his  transfer  to  the  Veteran  Reserve  Corps,  in  of  the  National  Union  Club,  President  of  the 
which  he  served  as  lieutenant  until  commis-  Soldiers*  Home,  and  of  the  Mount  Moriah 
sioQod  in  the  regular  army  by  President  Lin-  Cemetery  Company.  Though  wielding  great 
cob  in  1865.  He  served  with  distinction  after  influence  in  the  party,  he  never  aspired  to 
his  appointment  in  the  0th  Cavalry.     He  had  office. 

just  been  ordered  to  duty  in  the  Signal-Office,  Sept  28. — ^Fessenden,  T.  A.  D.,  M.  C.  from 

bat  was  killed  before  he  could  obey  the  order.  Maine,  died  at  Lewiston.     He  was  bom  in 

Sept  24. — ^Pabkeb,  Wiluabi,  Superintendent  Portland,  January   28,   1826  ;    graduated    at 

of  the  Panama  Railroad  Company,  was  killed  Bowdoin  College  in  1845,  became  a  lawyer, 

by  one  of  the  employes  of  the  company  in  his  and  was  a  member  of  the  convention   that 

office  at  Aspinwall.     He  was  borh  at  Perth  nominated  John  C.  Fremont  for  the  presiden- 

Ainboy,  N.  J.,  about  1808 ;   was  educated  at  cy.    In  1858  he  was  appointed  aide-de-camp  to 

the  Military  Academy  at  Norwich,  Vermont.  Governor  Morrill ;  in  1860  he  was  elected  to 

He  built  the  Boston  and  TVorcester  Railroad  in  the  Maine  Legislature,  and  in  1861  he  was 

Massachusetts^  and  was  appointed  the  first  made  Attorney  for  Androsoogg^  County.    In 
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1862  he  was  elected  to  represent  the  second  on   New  York  Avenue  was  erected  for  {]» 

district  of  Maine  in  the  Thirty-seventh  Oon-  joint  bodies.     At  this  church   Mr.  Lmcok 

gress,  to  complete  the  unexpired  term  of  the  attended,  and  Doctor  Gurley,  as  bis  pagtor, 

Hon.  0.  W.  Walton,  who  had  resigned.  preached  the  sermon  on  the  occasion  of  the 

Sept.  28. — HoTDMAN,  General  Thomas  0.,  an  funeral  solemnities  of  the  lamented  President 

othcer  in  the  Confederate  service,  was  assassi-  He  was  a  man  of  fervent  piety,  and  his  man- 

nated  hj  one  of  his  former  soldiers  at  Helena,  ner  of  presenting  the  truths  of  the  gospel  t&s 

Ark.,  aged  60  years.    He  was  bom  in  Tennes-  peculiarly  attractive, 
see,  in  1818;  served  as  a  second  lieutenant  of        Sej^t, — . — Ohun-Lock,  better  known  as Cht- 

Mississippi  Volunteers  in  the  Mexican  War,  and  Luiro,  a  noted  Chinese  merchant  in  San  Fns- 

was  a  Democratic  Representative  in  the  Thir-  cisco,  died  recently  in  tliat  city.    He  went  to 

ty-sixth  Congress  from  the  First  District  of  San  Francisco  in  1850,  and  immediately  began 

Arkansas.    He  was  reelected  to  the  Thirty-  business  as  a  merchant,  importing  teas,  opinia, 

seventh  Congress,  but  when  the  war  broke  silk,  and  lacquered  goods,  Chinese  groceries, 

out  he  entered  the  Confederate  service,  was  etc.,  extensively,  and  soon  built  np  a  large 

early  made  a  brigadier-general,  and  served  at  wholesale  and  retail  trade,  which  extended  over 

Bowling  Green  until  the  evacuation.    After  a  large  part  of  California  and  the  Pacific  coast 

the  battle  of  Shiloh,  in  which  he  participated,  During  our  civil  war  he  gave  liberally  toward 

and  from  which  his  commission  as  m%jor-gen-  the  Sanitary  Belief  Fund.    When  the  great  Si- 

eral  dated,  he  was  transferred  to  Arkansas,  cramento  flood  of  1861-^62  brought  desolation 

and  commanded  in  that  State  at  the  time  of  its  and  distress  to  so  many  American  honseholis 

occupation  by  General  Curtis.     His  military  his  liberality  was  manifested  toward  our  people 

administration  was  severely  criticised  for  his  and  his  own  alike.     The  firm  hadahonsein 

severity  in  enforcing  conscription  and  in  main-  Shanghai,  one  at  Canton,  another  at  EoDg- 

taining  discipline  among  his  troops.  After  the  Kong,  and  recently  one  in  Yokohama,  in  addi- 

close  of  hostilities  he  went  to  tiie  city  of  Mex-  tion  to  that  in  San  Francisco.    A  few  days 

ico,  where  he  remained  until  the  spring  of  before  his  death  he  expressed  his  detenmn^- 

1867,  when  he  returned  to  his  home  in  Helena,  tion  to  visit  New  York  and  Chicago  on  the 

S^t  29. — AvDBBws,  Rev.  Lobrin,  a  mis-  completion  of  the  Pacific  Railroad,  with  a  new 
sionary,  teacher.  Judge,  and  author,  died  at  to  establishing  stores  in  those  places. 
Honolulu,  Sandwich  Islands,  aged  78  years.  Sept  — . — Gaob,  Gbobgb,  a  prominent  law- 
He  was  bom  in  East  Windsor,  now  Vernon,  yer  of  New  Jersey,  died  at  Dover,  N.  J.,  ag«* 
Conn.,  April  29,  1796 ;  educated  at  Jefferson  81  years.  He  was  an  officer  in  the  late  war, 
College,  ra.,  and  Princeton  Theological  Semi-  and  was  a  member  of  the  AasemblT,  from 
nary;  sailed  for  the  Hawaiian  Islands  in  No-  Morris  County,  and  a  leader  on  the  Bepnih 
vember,  1827,  and  preached  at  Lahaina.  In  1831  lican  side.  . 
established  Lahainaluna  Seminary,  which  sub-  Oct.  1. — Gbbabd,  Willlaji,  an  old  and  emi- 
sequently  became  the  Hawaii  University,  in  nent  merchant  of  New  York,  died  in  th^  citj 
which  he  was  a  professor  for  ten  years.  He  aged  about  80  years.  He  was  bom  in  Broad 
translated  a  part  of  the  Bible  into  Hawaii ;  Street,  and  commenced  his  career  as  a  clers  1:1 
resigning  his  connection  with  the  American  the  shipping-house  of  Mintum  &  OhampliDi 
Board,  in  1840,  from  antislavery  scruples,  he  where  he  early  evinced  such  a  decided  bnamess 
was  for  some  time  seamen's  chaplain  at  La-  capacity  that  at  the  age  of  eighteen  he  was 
haina.  In  1845  he  was  appointed  Judge  under  sent  by  the  house  to  the  East  Indies,  as  8^pe^ 
the  Hawaiian  Government,  and  was  also  Secre-  cargo.  Subsequently,  he  was  in  the  employe 
tary  of  the  Privy  Council.  These  offices  he  Ebenezer  Irving  &  Sons,  where  Washington  ir- 
held  for  ten  years.  Since  1856  he  had  pre-  ving  was  a  fellow-clerk.  He  engaged  m  on^ 
pared  a  large  Hawaiian  dictionuy  and  several  ness  as  junior  partner  in  the  firm  ^^^  V 
works  on  the  literature  and  antiquities  of  the  Glass  &  Gerard,  which  finally  became  Gcr«^ 
Hawaiians.  Betts  &  Co.    In  1866  Mr.  Gerard  retired  after 

Sept  80.— GuBLKT,  Rev.  Phinbab  D.,  D.  D.,  a  business  career  of  sixty  years,  throngfioni 

an  eminent  Presbyterian  clergyman.  Chaplain  which  he  was  noted  for  his  strict  ^J^^^'^ 

of  the  United  States  Senate,  died  in  Washing-  correctness  and  probity  in  all  his  dealings,  an 

ton,  D.  C.    He  was  bom  in  Hamilton,  Madison  his  sound  jadgment.  t 

County,  N.  Y.,  November  12,  1816,  and  grad-        Oet  S.—Jamieson,  Geoboe  ^v  «^^:,^^i 

uated  at  Union  College  in  1837,  and  at  the  The-  considerable  ability,  was  killed  by  a  raiiwau 

ological  Seminary  at  Princeton,  N.  J.,  in  1840.  trdn,  aged  68  years.    He  was  a  native  oi  Af  ^ 

He  was  immediately  settled  as  the  pastor  of  York  City,  his  mother  being  an  '^^^"^^♦ion 

a  Presbyterian  church  at  Indianapolis,  where  his  father  an  Irish  Protestant    His  ®"^g»  j^^. 

he  remained  for  nine  years,  and  subsequently  was  limited,  but  he  held  high  ^^'^^Jf^^^gp. 

removed  to  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  at  spearian  scholar.    At  wi  earlyflgo^JJ^*v^ 

Dayton,  Ohio.    In  1853  he  was  called  to  Wash-  prenticed  to  the  trade  of  alapidary,  ^^^^^^ 

ington,  D.  C,  and  became  pastor  of  F  Street  eos  were  models  of  artistic  beauty,  hw      . 

Presbyterian  Church  in  that  city.    In  a  few  however,  were  for  the  stage,  and  hw   jVg^y, 

years  a  union  was  effected  with  another  con-  fessional  appearance  was  made  at  the  01  ^^^ 

gregation,  and  a  new  and  handsome   edifice  ery  Theatre,  in  1835,  in  his  own  force, 
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Chameleon."  He  also  played  with  great  sue-  County,  Conn.,  was  a  graduate  of  Yale  Col- 
cess  at  Niblo's  Ckurden  and  at  the  Olympic.  lege,  class  of  1804,  studied  law,  and  practised 
Oct,  5. — ^Halsted,  Schureman,  a  prominent  for  nearly  thirty  years  in  his  native  county, 
citizen  and  philanthropist  of  N*ew  York,  died  was  elected  Secretary  of  State  of  Connecticut 
at  Mamaroneck,  K.  Y.,  aged  63  years.  He  on  the  Conservative  ticket  in  1836,  and  after 
commenced  his  business  career  at  the  age  of  two  years  of  service  retired  from  public  life, 
fifteen  years,  in  a  prominent  dry-goods  house,  Subsequently  he  devoted  his  attention  for 
and  by  the  time  he  had  reached  the  prime  of  many  years  to  the  history  and  antiquities  of 
life  had  acquired  an  ample  competence.  From  the  State,  and  especially  to  tracing  the  gene- 
this  period  he  devoted  himself  to  the  promo-  i^ogy  of  the  original  and  early  settlers,  in  the 
tion  of  various  religious  and  benevolent  enter-  Hartford,  Quinnipiao  (or  New  Haven),  Pequod 
prises.  It  was  by  his  personal  efforts  that  the  (or  New  London),  and  Saybrook  colonies.  He 
Legislature  passed  the  act  creating  the  Board  published  several  volumes  of  these  investiga- 
of  ^'  Ten  Governors,"  and  having  been  appoint-  tions.  For  the  last  fourteen  or  fifteen  years 
ed  one  of  the  original  Governors,  he  devoted  a  he  had  resided  in  New  York  City. 
large  portion  of  his  time  to  securing  the  success-  Oct,  21. — Souder,  Caspeb,  Jr.,  editor  of  the 
f  al  working  of  that  system.    He  was  one  of  the  Eoening  Bulletin^  Phila.,  died  in  PhQadelphia, 

Erincipal  patrons  and  supporters  of  the  Old  aged  48  years.  He  had  been  a  prominent 
ifldies^  Home  in  Forty-second  Street,  Vice-  member  of  the  profession  twenty  years,  during 
President  of  the  American  Bible  Society,  Presi-  seventeen  of  which  he  was  connected  with 
dent  of  the  "Westchester  County  Bible  Society,  TJis  Bulletin,  He  was  a  man  of  fine  culture 
Manager  of  the  Parent  Missionary  Society  of  the  and  high  literary  attainments,  and  the  author 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  founder  and  Pres-  of  several  valuable  works,  including  the  "  His- 
ident  of  a  savings  bank,  founder  and  for  many  tory  of  Chestnut  Street,"  in  which  much  re- 
years  President  of  the  Broadway  Insurance  search  and  impartial  description  earned  him 
Company,  and  held  many  other  responsible  the  high  esteem  of  the  Philadelphia  public  as 
positions  both  secular  and  religious.  a  historian. 

Oct.  6. — ^Wade,  Mrs.  Dbbobah  B.  L.,  wife  of  Oct.  22. — ^Hindb,  James,  M.  C.  fi*om  Arkan- 
Jonathan  Wade,  D.  D.,  a  missionary  in  Bur-  sas,  was  assassinated  at  Monroe,  Ark.  He 
inah,  died  at  Tavoy.  Her  maiden  name  was  was  bom  in  the  town  of  Hebron,  Washing- 
Lapliam,  and  she  was  born  in  Nelson,  N.  Y.,  ton  County,  N.  Y.,  December  5,  1833 ;  gradu- 
Janaary  10,  1801.  At  the  age  of  22  years  she  ated  at  the  Cincinnati  Law  College  in  1856, 
was  married  and  sailed  from  Boston  with  her  and  removed  to  Minnesota,  where  he  entered 
husband,  June  20,  1823,  arriving  at  Rangoon  upon  the  practice  of  his  profession.  Here  he 
in  the  following  December.  Her  missionary  was  appointed  District  Attorney,  and  was  ad- 
life  extended  over  a  period  of  forty-five  years,  vancea  from  this  position  to  that  of  presiding 
daring  which  she  rendered  a  large  amount  of  Judge.  During  the  late  war,  he  enlisted  in  an 
valuable  service,  and  was  eminently  her  bus-  expedition  which  was  sent  by  the  GoYemment 
band^s  helper,  in  his  evangelizing  labors.  In  against  the  hostile  tribes  of  Indians  on  the 
1331,  and  again  in  1848,  she  visited  the  United  Western  frontier,  and,  at  the  close  of  the  war 
States  with  her  husband.  She  was  a  woman  in  1865,  settled  at  Little  Rock,  Ark.  Subse- 
of  strong  powers  of  mind,  of  sound  judgment,  quently  he  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  con- 
and  of  remarkable  piety.  vention  which  framed  the  constitution  under 
Oct.  10. — ^LiNDSLEY,  Nathan  Lawbexoe,  which  Arkansas  was  admitted  to  the  Union; 
LL.  D.,  an  eminent  philologist  and  belles-let-  and  at  the  election  of  State  officers  was  chosen 
tres  scholar,  died  at  Greenwood,  Tenn.,  aged  one  of  the  three  representatives  in  the  national 
52  years.  He  was  the  son  of  Philip  Lindsley,  Congress.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was 
for  many  years  President  of  the  Nashville  Uni-  canvassing  his  State  with  relation  to  the  con- 
versity.  His  early  educational  advantages  gressional  nomination  of  his  district,  and,  ol- 
were  superior,  and  in  whatever  department  of  tiiough  having  no  direct  personal  interest  in 
litcratare  he  pursued  his  studies,  he  endeavored  the  election,  fell  a  victim  to  his  political  views. 
to  explore  the  ground  thoroughly.  He  became  Oct.  24. — ^Faibghild,  Brevet  Brigadier-Gen- 
master  of  several  of  the  dead  languages,  as  well  era!  Casshts,  U.  S.  Marshal  for  Wisconsin,  died  * 
as  the  modem  languages,  and  in  matters  of  at  Milwaukee  from  the  reopening  of  a  wound 
philology  had  Justly  earned  a  national  reputa-  reccivedtfit  the  battle  of  ShUoh,  aged  40  years, 
tion.  As  an  educator  he  was  eminently  sue-  He  was  a  representative  in  the  State  Legisla- 
cessful.  Dr.  Lindsley  was  of  material  assist-  ture  in  1860.  During  the  war  he  was  con- 
once  to  his  friend  Dr.  Worcester  during  his  nected  with  the  16th  Wisconsin  regiment,  of 
preparationof  the  valuable  lexicon  which  bears  which  he  became  colonel,  and  soon  after  its 
his  name,  and  had  himself  projected  a  great  close  was -appointed  U.  S..  Marshal,  the  duties 
work  in  the  department  of  lexicography,  enti-  of  which  position  he  continued  to  discharge 
tied  '^An  Encyclo-lexicon  of  the  English  Lan-  with  faithfulness  until  his  death.  Colonel  F. 
guage."  had  been  married  but  two  weeks  when  his 

Oct.  15. — ^HiNMAir,  RoTAL  Ralph,  a  poli-  death  occurred, 
tician  and    genealogist,   died  in  New    York        Oct.  28. — ^Teaot,  Ain>BEW,  M.  C.  from  Ver- 

^itjj  ag^  84  years.    He  was  bom  in  Fairfield  mont,  died  at  Woodstock,  Vt.     He  was   a 
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natiye  of  that  State;  educated  a  lawyer;  and  was  deeply  interested  in  the  canM  of  edaes- 

was  a  Representative  in  Congress  from  1858  tion.  and  the  prosperity  of  the  public  schocb 

to  1855.     He  also  served  ten  years  in  both  of  Alabama  is  in  a  great  measure  owing  t-^ 

branches  of  the  State  Legislature,  and  was  hisnnwearied  energies.    He  was  Prendesitcf 

Speaker  from  1842  to  1845.  the  first  Public  School  Board  organized  in  Mo- 

Oct,  29. — ^MoYiOKAB,  Rev.  Johk,  D.  D.,  an  bile,  and  held  that  position  nntil  in  1863  ^e 

eminent  clergyman  of  the  Episcopal  Chnrch,  Board  ejected  him  in  consequence  of  his  poKti- 

and  late  Professor  in  Columbia  College,  New  cal  sentiments.    In  1865  he  was  restored  hy 

York  City,  died  at  his  residence  in  Blooming-  order  of  General  Meade.    During  the  war  Mr. 

dale,  in  the  82d  year  of  his  age.    He  was  a  na-  Horton  was  persecuted  for  his  adherence  t-^ 

tive  of  New  York  State ;   graduated  at  Colum-  the  cause  of  the  Union^  but,  after  the  riot  in 

bia  College   in  1804,  and  in    1811  was  ap-  that  city,  he  was  appomted  Mayor  hy  ordrr 

pointed  to  the  parish  at  Hyde  Park,  N.  Y.  of  General  Meade,  and  held  that  office  until  b'.s 

In  1817  he  was  appointed  Professor  of  Moral  election  as  Probate  Judge. 
Philosophy,  Rhetoric,  and  Belles-Lettres,  in       ITov,  2. — Abbott,  Amos,   formerlj  M.  C. 

Columbia  College,  the  duties  of  which  position  from   Massachusetts,   died  in  Andorer.     Be 

he  discharged  for  many  years.    He  was  obliged,  was  bom  in  Andover,  September  10, 1786,  and 

on  account  of  his  health,  to  sever  his  oonnec-  was  educated  at  a  district  scheol,  bnt  spect 

tion  with  the  college  a  few  years  since,  and  on  most  of  his  life  as  a  trader  and  merchant    He 

retiring  from  active  service  was  created  Emeri-  served  three  terms  in  the  Massachusetts  Legis- 

tus  Professor.    Dr.  McYickar  was  the  author  lature,  and  from  1840  to  1842  was  a  member 

of  several  valuable  works.  'Among  these  were:  of  tbe  State  Senate.    From  1843  to  1849  be 

"  A  Domestic  Narrative  of  the  Life  of  Samuel  represented  his  native  State  in  Congress,  serr- 

Bard ; "    '^  Outlines  of  Political  Economy ; "  ing  on  the  Committee  on  the  Militia  and  on 

**  Early  Years ; "   "  A  Memoir  of  Bisbop  Ho-  Manufactures.    He  was  a  member  of  the  House 

bart ;  "   "  The  Professional  Years  of  Bisbop  during  the  trying  period  of  the  Mexican  Vsr. 

Hobart.''  and,  though  opposed  to  the  war,  voted  wHl 

Oct.  80. — GuiirrHBB,  Chbistiait  Ctodfbey,  an  Mr.  Winttu-op  for  making  the  approprtatiocs 

eminent  merchant  of  New  York  City,  died  therefor. 

tbere,  aged  78  years.    He  was  the  senior  mem-       Ifav.  7. — ^WoRTEiroTKE,  Jacob  B.,  a  promi- 

ber  of  the  firm  of  "  Gnnther  &  Sons,"  fur-  nent  lawyer  of  New  Jersey,  and  formerly  M.  C. 

dealers,  and  was  a  man  of  integrity  and  worth,  from  that  State,  died  at  Jersey  Oitj.  He  was 

Oet  80. — ^pRrroHAKD,  David,  M.  D.,  a  prom-  bom  at  Chestnut  Ridge,  Bergen  Countj,  K.  J^ 
inent  physician  of  Norwalk,  Conn.,  died  there,  November  27, 1818 ;  graduated  at  Rotors  Col- 
aged  58  years.  He  was  a  native  of  Waterbury,  lege  in  1889 ;  and  was  for  several  years  teach^ 
Conn.,  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  the  class  of  the  classics  and  mathematics.  In  1849  lie 
of  1881,  and  afterward  at  the  Yale  Medical  commenced  the  study  of  law,  and  was  admit- 
School,  and  entered  upon  the  practice  of  his  ted  to  the  bar  in  1852,  commendng  the  pnc- 
profession  in  Madison.  Subsequently  he  prao-  tice  of  his  profession  in  Jersey  City.  He  was 
tised  in  New  Jersey,  and  in  1861  removed  to  elected  a  Representative  in  the  Thirty-fifth 
Norwalk.  He  was  a  skilftQ  physician,  and  was  Congress,  from  New  Jersey,  serving  on  the 
noted  for  his  benevolence.  Committee  on  Public  Expenditures. 

Oet,  — . — ^Blanohabd,  Joshtta  P.,  a  re-  Not),  8. — Fales,  Mrs.  Almiba  L.,  a  noble  phi- 
markable  philanthropist,  the  eldest  Apostle  of  lanthropist,  of  Washington,  D.  C,  died  in  that 
Peace  in  the  United  States,  d\ed  in  Boston,  city.  Sbe  was  a  native  of  the  State  of  New 
Mass.,  aged  86  years.  He  entered  the  service  York,  but  in  mature  life  removed  to  Iowa, 
of  the  cause  of  peace  at  an  early  period,  nnder  Her  husband,  Joseph  T.  Fales,  having  received 
the  lead  of  Dr.  Worcester,  and  in  connection  an  appointment  as  examiner  in  the  Patent- 
with  the  eminent  Dr.  Channing.  For  more  Ofi^ce  at  Washington,  she  accompanied  him, 
than  fifty  years  he  bore  tbat  cause  continually  and  thenceforth  made  that  city  her  home.  As 
on  his  heart,  and  in  many  ways  labored  for  its  early  as  I860,  from  her  extended  knowledge  of 
advancement.  For  it  he  gave  money,  time,  Southern  feeling  and  action,  she  foresaw  and 
thonght,  and  the  products  of  a  vigorous  pen.  predicted  the  struggle,  and,  much  to  the  snr- 
On  £e  peace  question  he  was  one  of  the  most  prise  of  less  discerning  and  incredulous  fiiends, 
radical ;  but  to  the  credit  of  his  memory  it  oegan  the  collection  and  preparation  of  arti> 
mnst  be  siud  that  he  was  throughout  consistent,  cles  for  hospital  use.  When  the  war  broke 
Having  settled  upon  the  principle  that  Chris-  out,  slie  entered,  fully  prepared,  npon  tbe  du- 
tianity  not  only  discountenances  but  forbids  all  ties  embraced  in  the  care  of  sick  and  wound- 
war,  he  accepted  and  advocated  all  the  legiti-  ed  soldiers.  At  Pittsbun^  Landing,  and  on 
mate  inferences  to  be  drawn  from  it  as  binding  other  battle-fields  of  the  nest,  Mrs.  Fales  wss 
upon  the  conscience.  busy  in  ministering  to  wounded  and  dying  sol- 

Oct,  — . — Horton,  Gustavus,  Probate  Judge  diers.     Through  the  entire  war  she  devoted 

of  Mobile,  Ala.,  was  killed  at  Hnntsville,  aged  her  energies  to  this  department  of  philanthro- 

53  years.    He  was  a  native  of  Massachusetts,  py.     Appreciating  her  efficiency  and  sound 

but  for  nearly  thirty  years  had  been  a  citizen  Judgment,  the  Government  placed  an  ambo- 

of  Mobile,  his  business  a  cotton-broker.    He  lance  at  her  conmiand,  and  with  this  laden  with 
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(tores  she  was  unremitting  in  her  visits  in  the  vbioh  he  had  chosen.    He  had  much  natural 
[lospitals  in  the  neighborhood  of  Washington,  poetical  ability,  and  his  volome  of  hymns  and 
uid  to  the  remoter  fields  of  action.    At  Fred-  spiritual  songs  was  highly  prized.    He  had  also 
^rlcksborg,  on  the  Peninsula,  and  elsewhere,  published  two  or  three  other  smaJl  volumes.  He 
tier  presence  was  a  ministry  of  practical  sym-  was  a  great  favorite  with  the  seamen,  and  his 
pathy  to  thousands  of  the  brave  and  suffering,  influence  over  them  was  powerful  for  good. 
and,  w^herever  she  appeared,  the  brightness  of  ITov.  19. — ^Dovs,  Captain  Benjamin  Mobe, 
her  smile  and  the  cheerful  tone  of  her  voice  at  17.  S.  N.^  Inspector  of  the  Light-house  Depart- 
once  dispelled  the  gloom  of  the  scene.    In  the  ment,  died  at  Key  West,  Fla.    He  was  a  resi- 
yard  of  her  own  house  she  early  pitched  a  large  dent  of  the  District  of  Oolumbia,  and  was  re- 
hospital  tent,  into  which  she  gathered  the  sick,  tired  as  a  commander,  October  1,  1864. 
and  disabled  soldiers,  and  there  ministered  to  Nov.  19. — ^Mount,  William  Sidney,  an  artist 
their  needs,  until  means  could  be  provided  to  of  much  merit,  died  at  his  residence  in  Setauket, 
send  them  to  their  homes.    For  a  considerable  L.  I.,  aged  61  years.    He  was  a  native  of  Se- 
period  Mrs.  Fales  was  charged  by  the  Govern-  tauket,  and  passed  his  youth  on  a  farm,  but 
ment  with  the  superintendence  of  sick  and  afterward  removed  to  New  York  and  engaged 
^'oonded  soldiers  sent  from  the  hospitals  in  in  sign  and  house  painting,  which  soon  devel- 
and  around  Washington,  to  the  hospitds  in  oped  into  a  capacity  for  a  higher  order  of  art. 
jSTew  York  and  elsewhere.    Amid  all  this  activ-  In  1829,  having  spent  two  years  in  the  Academy 
ity  she  found  time  to  correspond  extensively,  of  Design,  he  established  himself  as  a  portrait- 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  pecuniary  and  painter.    He  subsequently  achieved  coi\sider- 
other  contributions  to  carry  on  her  benevolent  able  reputation,  bdth^  at  home  and  abroad, 
work.  through  the  engravlhgs  and  colored  lithographs 
Nov.  9. — ^Bbsd,  General  Henby  E.,  an  officer  of  his  pictures  published  by  Goupil  and  others, 
of  the  southern  Army,  a  politician  and  lawyer  Among  the  more  renowned  of  his  portraits  are 
of  LouJBville,  Ky.,  committed  suicide  in  that  those  of  Bishop  Onderdonk  in  his  ecclesiastical 
city,  aged  44  years.    He  was  bom  in  Larue  robes,  and  of  General  Jeremiah  Johnson,  while 
County,  Ky. ;  was  a  blacksmith  by  trade,  but  Mayor  of  Brooklyn.    Of  his  other  pictures, 
studied  law,  and  practised  mostly  in  his  native  "Farmers  Mowing,"  "Raffling  for  a  Goose," 
State.    When  the  Mexican  War  broke  out,  he  "Mutual  Respect,"  "The  Power  of  Music," 
enlisted,  and  as  ensign  of  a  regiment  of  Ken-  "  The  Bai\)o-r layer,"  and  some   others,  are 
tuckyVoltigeurs  distinguished  himself  at  Buena  well-known  examples.    He  excelled  in  the  de- 
Vista,  Ohapultepec,  and  in  other  hard-fought  Hneation  of  rural  and  humorous  scenes,  and 
battles.    He  it  was  who  first  planted  the  nag  was  particularly  happy  in  representing  scenes 
upon  the  heights  of  Ohapultepec,  but,  in  the  from  negro  life. 

moment  of  victory,  he  was  struck  down,  se-  Nov.  19. — Peztdleton,  John  S.,  M.  G.  from 

verely  wounded  in  several  places.     For  this  Virginia,  died  at  Culpepper,  Va.    He  was  a  na- 

act,  the  General  Assembly  of  Elentucky  present-  tive  of  that  State,  and  represented  the  ninth 

ed  a  sword  and  passed  complimentary  resolu-  district  in  the  Twenty-nmth  Congress,  and 

tions.    On  his  return  from  the  Mexican  War,  he  again  in  the  Thirtieth,  as  a  Whig.    Iti  1841  he 

was  commissioned  by  Governor  PoweU  a  brig-  was  appointed  charg^  d'affaires  to  the  Repub- 

adier-general  of  miUtia.     When  the  late  war  lie  of  Chili,  and  in  1851  President  Fillmore 

broke  out,  he  went  South,  taking  with  him  from  made  hio^^  minister  to  the  Argentine  Confed- 

Hardin  County  a  considerable  body  of  men  for  eration,  and  authorized  him  to  negotiate  with 

the  Confederate  army.    He  was  elected  a  mem-  Paraguay. 

ber  of  the  Confederate  Congress,  representing  Nov.  20. — ^Bbtant,  Dr.  Joel,  homGBopathic 

the  Provisional  Government  of  Kentucky.    He  physician  and  author  of  several  medical  trea- 

figured  in  several  of  the  contests  in  Virginia,  tises,  died  in  Brooklyn,  L.  I.    He  was  bom  in 

and,  after  the  close  of  the  rebellion,  returned  to  Suffolk  County,  L.  I.,  November  10,  1813.   He 

the  practice  of  his  profession  in  Louisville.  graduated  at  the  Pennsylvania  Medical  College, 

2*ov.  11. — Wolf,  Fsbdiuuok,  M.  D.,  late  Sur-  entered  upon  his  profession  in  his  native  "nl- 

geon  U.  S.  A.,  died  at  St  Louis,  Mo.    He  began  lage,  but  removed  to  Brooklyn  in  1850,  and  be- 

his  military  career  on  the  battle-fields  of  Italy,  came  quite  prominent  as  a  practitioner.    For 

and  was  connected  for  eight  years  with  the  some  years  previous  to  his  death  he  was  a  great 

Aostriau  service,  where  he  won  the  reputation  sufferer,  ana  was  unable  to  attend  to  his  duties 

of  an  able  physician.    Being  an  excellent  lin-  as  a  physician.    He  was  the  author  of  several 

guisti  he  entered,  after  the  battle  of  Bull  Run,  treatises  on  homoeopathy,  the  best  of  which 

the  Garibaldi  Legion,  served  throughout  the  was  *^  Bryant^s  Pocket  ManuaL'^ 

war,  was  once  paroled,  and  became  twice  an  Nov.  22. — ^BoTirroN,  Nehekiah,  a  prominent 

inmate  of  Libby  Prison.  citizen  of  Chelsea,  and  Boston,  Mass.,  died  in 

Nov.  13. — Stowb,  Rev.  Phkteas,  pastor  of  Chelsea.    He  was  bom  in  the  present  town  of 

the  Boston  Baptist  Seamen^s  Bethel,  died  there,  Rockport,  near  Gloucester,  Mass.,  December  2, 

aged  56  years.    He  entered  the  ministry  rather  1804.    In  1825,  he  commenced  business  at  St. 

late,  and  without  the  advantages  of  a  collegiate  George,  Me.,  where,  a  few  yeara  later,  he  was 

education;  but  he  possessed  considerable  tal-  elected  a  member  of  the  Legislature.    At  the 

eat,  and  exercised  great  tact  in  the  position  age  of  thirty  he  removed  to  West  Thomaston, 
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where  he  was  in  active  business  eleven  years,  part  of  his  time  after  his  retom  from  Mexico 

In  1845  he  commenced  mercantile  business  in  on  his  estate  near  Greenville,  S.  C. 

Boston,  having  his  family  residence  in  Chelsea,  Nov.  24. — ^Pollabd,  Henbt  Kfves,  editor  d 

where  for  more  than  twenty  years  he  held  the  The  Southern  Opinion^  was    afisasffjnat^  in 

love  and  respect  of  the  commnnity.    In  1859  Biohmond,  Ya.,  aged  85  years.     He  was  xhx 

and  1860  he  represented  the  first  Suffolk  dis-  son  of  M(\}or  Richard  Pollard,   formerly  sn 

trict  in  the  State  Senate;  and  from  1862  to  1865  officer  in  the  U.  S.  Navy,  and  was  bom  io 

he  was  a  member  of  Governor  Andrew's  Ex-  Nelson  County,  Va.,  where  he  passed  his  earljr 

ecutive  Council,  for  Suffolk  County.    In  both  life.    He  finished  his  education  at  the  VirgJaU 

these  positions  he  commended  himself  by  sound  Military  Institute,  whence  he  went  to  Wa$b- 

judgment  and  fidelity  to  the  trusts  committed  ington.    There  he  was  employed  for  a  time  b 

to  him.    In  1858,  when  an  important  vacancy  the  Post-Office  Department     When  the  war 

occurred  in  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  broke  out  he  was  news  editor  of  J%«  Bdlti- 

American  Baptist  Missionary  Union,  he  was  more  Sun^  but  he  immediately  gave  up  that  po- 

elected  to  fill  it,  and,  two  years  later,  he  was  sition,  and,  removing  to  Bichroond,  became  c-ae 

chosen  Treasurer,  which  position  he  held  nine  of  the  editors  of  The  Examiner,    Soon  after 

years,  giving  to  its  duties  gratuitously  a  large  the  close  of  the  War,  Mr.  Pollard,  in  cons«c^ 

amount  of  time,  thought,  and  personal  ser-  tion  with  Mr.  Charles  H.  Wynne,  eetablislied 

vice.  The  Richmond  Times  new^aper,  and  remaiDed 

Nov.  22. — ^Hall,  David  P.,  an  eminent  law-  with  it  until  the  summer  of  that  year,  and  then 

yer  of  New  York  City,  died  there.    He  was  retired.     In  1866  he  revived  The  Etaminer, 

born  in  Pomfret,  Conn*,  July  15,  1798,  and  and  controlled  its  editorial  columns  until  soiDe 

graduated  with  distinction  at  Harvard  College  time  in  1867,  when  he  disposed  of  it  to  Thom- 

in  the  class  of  1820.  For  three  successive  years  as  H.  Wynne,  Esq.     He  next  established  Tk^ 

he  gained  the  Bowdoin  prize  for  English  com-  Southern  Opinion,  and  was  until  his  death  its 

position.  Removing  to  itew  York  City,  he  stud-  editor  and  proprietor.    He  died  by  the  hand 

led  law  under  the  late  Mr.  Wheaton,  and  was  of  a  young  man,  by  the  name  of  Grant,  who 

admitted  to  the  bar  in  1824.    At  one  time  he  felt  himself  aggrieved  by  an  article  in  Mr.  Fd- 

was  in  partnership  with  his  brother,  the  late  lard^s  paper  reflecting  upon  a  member  of  hi? 

Jonathan  Prescott  Hall,  and  afterward  prac-  family. 

tised  alone.  In  the  old  Court  of  Chancery  Mr.  Nov.  25. — ^Abnold,  Mayer,  formerly  an  emi- 
Hall  gained  a  high  reputation,  and  his  name  in  nent  merchant  of  Philadelphia  died  in  that  citv, 
the  courts  of  law  was  equally  well  known.  He  aged  83  years.  He  emigrated  to  this  countrr 
^actised  much  before  the  late  Chancellors  in  1805  from  Wurtemburg,  and  at  once  engagetl 
Kent  and  Walworth  and  Vice-chancellor  Mc-  in  the  wholesale  dry-goods  trade  in  Phuadei- 
Coun,  and  was  much  esteemed  by  them,  as  well  phia,  retiring  from  active  business  in  ISlo. 
as  by  his  brethren  of  the  bar,  as  a  master  of  After  that  time  he  confined  his  attention  to  char- 
equity  jurisprudence.  itable  objects,  and  was  president  or  treasurei 

Nov.  23, — Thompson,  General  Waddt,  M.  C.  for  a  number  of  societies  having  for  their  ob 

from  South  Carolina ;  died  in  Tallahassee,  Fla.  ject  the  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  th« 

He  was  bom  in  Pickensville,  Pendleton  Dis-  poor.    He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Man 

trict,  S.  C,  on  the  8th  of  September,  1798,  and,'  ufaoturers'  and  Mechanics'  Bank  of  Philadel 

having  graduated  at  the  South  Corolina  Col-  phia,  and  held  a  high  position  in  the  Masonic 

lege,  studied  law  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  fraternity,  having  become  a  Master  in  that 

in  December,  1819.     He  rapidly  rose  to  the  order  in  1812. 

head  of  his  profession.  In  1826  he  was  elect-  Nov.  27. — ^Elliott,  Mfgor  Joel  M.,  IT.  S.  A^ 
ed  to  the  State  Legislature,  and  served  until  was  killed  in  a  battie  with  the  Cheyennes,  and 
that  body  made  him,  in  1830,  Solicitor  of  the  Arrapahoes,  on  the  Washita  River,  near  Ante- 
Western  Circuit.  During  the  Calhoun  nullifi-  lope  Hills,  Indian  Territory.  He  was  a  brave 
cation  excitement  the  Legislature  made  him  and  skilful  officer. 

brigadier-general.  In  1885  the  Whigs  of  the  JVbD.27. — ^Nichols,  Professor  Johs  A.,  LL.D^ 
third  district  elected  him  to^  Congress,  and  he  of  the  College  of  New  York,  died  at  his  resi- 
was  reelected  until  1841,  serving  in  1840  as  denoe,  aged  47  years.  He  was  well  known  as  a 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Military  AfiTairs.  man  of  thorough  scholarship  and  culture.  In 
When  Calhoun,  who  lived  in  his  district,  went  1852  he  was  chojsen  to  the  chair  of  Experimen- 
over  to  the  Democratic  party,  all  the  Whig  tal  Philosophy,  as  the  successor  of  G^eral  W. 
members  from  South  Carolina,  but  Generd  B.  Franklin,  and  the  same  year  was  transferred 
Thompson,  followed  his  lead.  In  1842  Presi-  to  that  of  Mixed  Mathematics  in  the  same  in- 
dent Tyler  appointed  him  minister  to  Mexico,  stitution. 

and,  during  his  mission,  he  made  two  impor-  Nov.  28. — ^Pettioolas,  Dr.  Arthub  E.,  Su 

tant  treaties,  and  secured  tiie  liberation  of  more  perintendent  of  the  Eastern  Lunatic  Asylum, 

than  two  hundred  Texan  prisoners.     On  his  Virginia,  committed  suicide  at  Williamsburg, 

return,  he  wrote  a  book  entitled  "  Beminiscen-  by  leaping  from  a  window.    He  was  an  cmi- 

ces  of  Mexico,"  which  passed  through  several  nent  pnysician,  and  formerly  professor  in  the 

editions.    He  was  an  extensive  and  successful  Medical  College  there.    He  had  been  partially 

cotton  planter  in  Florida,  but  spent  the  greater  insane  for  some  months. 
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Kov,    80.  —  Evans,    Brigadier-General    N.  In  1864  he  was  on  the  Board  for  inspecting 
Gbobqs,  an  officer  in  the  Confederate  service ;  hospitals  in  Michigan,  and  on  special  aatj  in 
died  at  Midway,  Bollock  Oonnty,  Ala.,  where  the  A^ntant-General^s  office  at  Washington, 
he  was  teaching,  aged  ahont  40  years.   He  was  D.  0.    He  also  served  in  various  other  im- 
a  native  of  Sonth  Carolina,  and  gradaated  at  portant  positions.    He  was  promoted  to  he 
West  Point  in  1848,  thirty-sixth  m  his  class ;  hrevet   hrigadier-general    U.  S.    Volunteers, 
was   appointed  hrevet  second-lieutenant,  Ist  March  18,1865,  '^  for  gallant  and  meritorious 
Dragoons,  and  employed  mostly  on  fh)ntier  services   during  the   rebellion,''  and   brevet 
service,  in  which  he  distinguished  himself,  and  mf^or-general,  March    18,  1865,   "for  distin- 
rose  to  be  captain  in  the  2d  Cavalry  in  1856.  guished  services  on  the  frontier  while  operat- 
Ho  resigned  in  February,  1861,  and  was  soon  ing  against  hostile  Indians." 
after  promoted  to  a  command  in  the  Confed-  Dec.  8. — ^Rivbbs,  Hbitbt  Whbaton,  M.  D., 
erate  army,  in  which  he  served  throughout  the  an  eminent  sui^eon  of  Rhode  Island,  died  at 
war,  and  subsequently  engaged  in  teaching.  Providence,  R.  L,  aged  50  vears.    Having  been 
Not.  — . — ^Habtz,  Captain  E.  L.,  U.  8.  A«,  educated  at  the  Harvard  and  Pennsylvania 
an  able  officer,  died  while  on  frontier  duty  at  Medical  Colleges,  he  commenced  practice  in 
Fort  Reno,  Dakota  Territory,  aged  84  years.  Providence  in  1889.    In  1845  he  published  a 
He  was  bom  in  Pottsville,  Pa.,  graduated  at  very  useful  little  book  on  "  Accidents  and  Pol- 
West  Point  in  1855,  and  served  on  the  frontier  sons."    At  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  he  was 
ia  Texas  from  that  time  until  1861,  then  on  one  of  the  first  to  volunteer,  and  remained  in 
staff  and  quartermasters'  positions  until  1864,  the  service  till  after  Lee*s  surrender.    He  was 
when  he  was  dropped  from  the  Army.    In  at  various  times  detached  as  brigade  surgeon 
1866  he  was  reappointed  captain  of  the  27th  of  the  Third  Brigade,  Department  of  North 
Infantry,  in  which  capacity  he  was  serving  at  Carolina;  surgeon  to  Third  Division,  Depart- 
the  period  of  his  death.  ment  of  North  Carolina;  medical  director  of 
ivatJ.  — . — ^BoTOB,  Stbphin,  formerly  GU>v-  the  army  for  the  defences  of  Harper's  Ferry, 
cmor  of  Vermont ;  died  in  that  State,  aged  81  Virginia ;  surgeon  to  headquarters,  Army  of 
years.    He  -was  for  twenty-five  years  Chief  the  rotomac;  surgeon  to  headquarters,  Depart- 
Jnstice  of  Vermont,  and,  from  1854  to  1856,  ment  of  the  Ohio;  and  medical  inspector  of 
Governor  of  that  State.  Third  Division,  Ninth  Army  Corps.    At  the 
Dee.  8.  —  Hbn debsov,  Mrs.  Jakb,   an  aged  close  of  the  war  he  was  brevetted  lieutenant- 
widow,  died  at  Brooklyn,  L.  I.    She  was  bom  colonel  for  meritorious  services. 
in  Monmoutfc  County,  N.  J.,  in  1768,  and  her  Dee.  4. — Olhstbad,  Hawlet,   LL.  D-,  an 
memory  of  the  battle  of  Monmouth,  in  which  eminent  teacher  of  Connecticut,  died  at  New 
her  father  participated,  was  very  distinct.    In  Haven,  Conn.,  in  the  seventy-fifth  year  of  his 
1817  she  removea  to  New  York.    Her  mental  age.     He  was  a  native  of  Wilton,   Conn. ; 
facalties  were  preserved  until  just  before  her  graduated  at  Yale  coUege'in  1816,  and  entered 
death.  upon  the  work  of  instruction,  first  at  the  acad- 
Dee.  8. — ^MoCrae,  Jambs  Maize,  a  veteran  emy  in  his  native  town,  and  later  as  rector  of 
joamalist  of  Washington,  died  in  that  city,  in  the  Hopkins  Grammar  School  at  New  Haven, 
his  86th  year.    The  active  portion  of  his  life  resigning  his  office  in  1849,  on  account  of  ill- 
was  spent  in  literary  pursuits.    For  some  time  health.    He  represented  Wilton  four  times  in 
he  was  editor  of  the  Kew  Orleans   TropiOy  at  the  State  Legislature,  and  the  second  senato- 
one  time  a  leading  Whig  journal  in  that,  city,  rial  district  once. 

and  at  various  periods  subsequently  was  con-  Dee.  4. — ^Pabvin,  Rev.  Robebt  I.,  an  Epis- 

nected,  as  contributor  or  correspondent,  with  copal  clergyman,  Secretary  of  the  Evangelical 

leading  papers  in  different  parts  of  the  country.  Educational  Society,  was  lost  on  the  steamboat 

including  the  old  WashirhgUm  Union,  the  JVo-  United  States,  on  the  Ohio  River,  near  Madison, 

tional  InUlligeneer,  the  New   York  TVtbune,  Ind.,   aged  46  years.    He  received  his  theo- 

The  New  Torh  Times,  and  some  of  the  promi-  logical  education  at  the  Virginia  Seminary, 

nent  Western  journals.  and  entered  upon  the  work  of  the  ministry  at 

Dee.  8. — ^Matnadibb,  Brevet  Mjyor-General  Leroy,  N.  Y.    Subsequently  he  was  rector  of 

He:trt  E.,  U.  S.  a.,  died  at  Charleston,  S.  C,  a  church  at  Pittsfield  and  afterward  at  Chil- 

aged  88  years.    He  was  a  native  of  Virginia ;  ton  Hills,  Pa.    During  the  late  war  he  ac- 

graduated  at  West  Point,  July  1,  1851,  as  bre-  oepted  a  general  agency  for  the  Christian  Com- 

Tet  second-lieutenant  Ist  Artillery;  served  on  mission,  whose  organization  he  was  largely  in- 

garrison  and  frontier  duty  until  1857;  accom-  strumental  in  perfecting.    On  the  organization 

pamed  the  Utah  Expedition  in  1857-'58 ;  and  of  the  Evangelical  Education  Society,  he  was 

irom  1859  to  1861  was  with  the  expedition  appointed  its  first  secretary,  and  it  was  while 

for  survey  and  exploration  of  the  Upper  Mis-  engaged  in  ftilfilling  an  appointment  in  its  be- 

Bouri  and  Yellowstone    Rivers.    During  the  ha&  that  he  met  his  death. 

J^'ar  he  participated   in  some  most  impor-  Dee.  4. — Risnro,  Rev.  FBAmnrtr  S.,  an  Epis- 

tant  engagements — ^the  bombardment  of  Island  copal  clergyman.  Secretary  of  the  American 

^0.10;  attack  on  Fort  Pillow;  naval  action  Church  Missionary  Society,  was  lost  on  the 

wfore  Memphis ;  bombardment  of  Vicksburg,  steamboat  United  States,  on  the  Ohio  River, 

Mississippi;  battleof  Fredericksburg,  etc.,  etc.  near    Madison,  Ind.,    aged    82    years.     He 
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was  a  graduate  of  the  Virginia  Seminary,  and  become  a  citizen  of  Illinois,  he  was  elected 

spent  the  earlj  years  of  his  ministry  at  Yir-  Secretary  of  State  by  the  Democratic  pan;, 

gmia  City,  Nev.,  where  he  built  up  a  parish  and  served  until  1846.     In  1850  he  was  elected 

of  much  power   and   strength.     Failing  in  a  representative  in  Oongreae  from  the  Gtleoft 

health,  he  became  Financial  Secretary  of  the  district,  and  served  one  term,  from  1851  to  1853; 

American  Church  Society,  and  was  on  a  tour  subsequently  he  was  appointed  by  Presiden: 

of  official  duty  when  he  met  his  death.    He  Pierce  as  Land  Commissioner  to  Califonift, 

was  a  man  of  singular  sweetness  of  temper  and  for  the  purpose  of  adjusting  titles  under  the 

purity  of  character.  treaty  with  Mexico^  in  accordance  with  grants 

Dee.  4. — Sierra,  Rev.  Joseph,  D.  D.,  a  Pres-  made  by  the  Mexican  Government    He  serred 

byterian  clergyman    and   educator,  died    in  in  the  California  Legislature,  and  was  a  snp- 

Greenburg,  Pa.    He  was  bom  in  Westmore<  porter  of  the  Government  during  the  late  var. 

land  County,  Pa.,  July  15,  1796,  and  was  de-  Dec,  12. — ^Fldtt,  Heztby  M.,  a  Bew^per 

scended  from  a  family  of  der^men.    He  grad-  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Wcrli^  over  the 

uated  at  Jefferson  College,  Pa.,  in  1816;  en-  signature  of  *' Druid,"  died  at  Camden,  K.  J. 

tered  the  Princeton  Theological  Seminaiy  in  He  was  the  author  of  a  "  life  of  Stephen  A. 

1817;  was  licensed  to  preach  in  1819,  and  was  Douglas,"  a  work    entitled    '*  Mexico  niHler 

appointed  a  missionary  for  Culpepper,  Madison,  Maximilian,"  and  *'  The  History  and  Stitiiitia 

and  Orange  Counties,  Virginia.    In  1822  he  of  the  Railroads  of  the  United  States,"  ktelf 

entered  upon  pastoral  duties  and  was  also  pre-  published. 

vious  to  1882  principal  of  an    academy  at  Dec,  12. — Shepasd,  Rev.  Gisoboe  C,  D.  D., 

Staunton.    About  this  period  he  removed  to  a  Congregational  clergyman  and  author,  died  in 

Frederick  City,  Md.,  where  he  had  charge  of  Amherst,  Mass.,  aged  66  years, 

the  Presbyterian  Church  and  a  large  acade-  Dec,  13. — ^Huvphbet,  Mrs.  Sophu,  widoF 

my.  From  thence  he  was  called  to  a  church  in  of  the  late  Heman  Humphrey,  D.  D.,  died  at 

St.  Clairsville,  Ohio,  which  he  relinquished  Pittsfield,  Mass.,  aged  88  years.     She  was  a 

that  he  might  accept  the  presidency  of  Frank-  sister  of  Rev.  Koah  Porter,  D.  D.,  of  Farming- 

lin  College,  at  New  Athens,  Ohio.    When  the  ton,  Conn.    Four  of  her  sons  were  graduates 

subject  of  slavery  began  to  interest  the  com-  of  Amherst  College,  of  which  institution  ber 

munity,  his  conservative  views  led  him  to  re-  husband  was  president  for  twenty-two  years. 

sign  his  office,  and,  removing  to  his  former  Dec,  14. — ^Enos,  Dbwitt  C,  M.  D.,  a 


home  in  Frederick  City,  Md.,  lie  restmned  the  inent   physician    and   medical  professor,  of 

charge  of  the  church,  and  was  also  president  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  died  suddenly  in  that  city,  of 

the  college  just  organized  there.    In  1847  he  heart-disease.     He  had  been  visitiog-sorg^ 

accepted,  under  the  direction  of  the  Domestic  of  the  City  Hospital  for  some  years,  and  until 

Board  of  Missions,  the  office  of  General  Agent  a  short  time  previous  to  his  death  was  Profes- 

for  the  synods  embracing  Western  Pennsyl-  sor  of  Anatomy  of  the  Long  Island  College 

vania,  Northwestern  Virginia,  and   Eastern  Hospital. 

Ohio,  a  field  involving  great  labor.  Subse-  Dec,  14.— Pattbbson,  Rev.  A.  0.,  B.D.^a 
quently  he  held  pastoral  charges  in  Roundhill,  Presbyterian  clergyman  and  home  Diisfflonarr, 
Pa.,  and  Greensburg,  Pa.  Dr.  Smith  was  the  died  at  Oxford,  Ohio.  He  was  bom  in  Fayette 
author  of  a  volume  entitled  "  Old  Redstone,"  County,  Pa.,  July  1,  1794;  graduated  at  Wash- 
"bemg  Historical  Sketches  of  Western  Presby-  ington  College,  Pa.,  and  at  Princeton  Theolo- 
terianism,  its  Early  Ministers,  its  Perilous  gical  Seminary,  and  was  licensed  to  preach  m 
Times,  and  its  First  Records,"  of  which  he  had  1820.  His  labors  were  varied  and  his  pastor- 
just  completed  in  manuscript  a  new  edition  ates  numerous.  First  as  a  missionary,  he  joor- 
previous  to  his  death.  neyed  from  Pittsburg,  through  Stenbenvule, 

Dec.  6. — Gould,  Geoboe,  an  eminent  jurist,  Wheeling,  Marietta,  Oxford,  Hamilton,  Zanw 

formerly  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  ville,    Clevehmd,    and    intermediate   poinw, 

State  of  New  York,  died  at  Troy,  N.  Y.,  aged  preaching  the  Gospel.    For  the  next  fourteen 

about  59  years.    He  graduated  at  Yale  College,  years  he  was  pastor  at  Mount  Pleasant  and 

and  soon  after  went  to  Troy,  and  entered  upon  Sewickly,  Pa.,  when,  after  much  pereuasion,  iie 

the  study  of  law.    Having  thoroughly  quali-  engaged  in  home  missionary  work,  only  to  re- 

fied  himself  he  entered  upon  the  practice  of  turn  to  the  pastorate,  laboring  successively  w 

his  profession  in  that  oity  with  marked  success.  Beavertown,   Pa.,   New  Lisbon    and  Betnei, 

In  1862  he  was  chosen  Mayor  of  Troy,  and  in  Ohio,  West  Newton,  Pa.,  and  since  1864  m 

1855  was  elected  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court.  Oxford,  Ohio.    The  record  of  his  1*^^  **^f: 

Upon  the  conclusion  of  his  term  in  1868,  he  these  places,  and  also  in  connection  with  tu 

resumed  the  practice  of  the  law.    As  a  lawyer,  Board  of  Missions,  gives  full  proof  of  his  emi* 

he  was  thoroughly  master  of  his  profession,  nent  usefulness  and  efficiency.                    . 

and  as  a  judge,  dignified,  prompt  in  decision,  Dec,  16. — ^CmnnNos,  Isaac,  ^-^-'/SfS!! 

candid,  and  impartial.  nent  physician  of  New  York  City,  *®^rS 

Dec,  7. — Camfbbll,  Thompson,  a  prominent  the  effect  of  an  overdose  of  morphine,  ^^ 

politician  of  Illinois  and  California ;  died  there,  years.    He  had  been  resident  physician  of  w 

He  was  a  native  of  Pennsylvania,  and  was  ed-  Demilt  Dispensary  for  several  years,  and 

ucated  for  the  law.  In  1843,  having  previously  for  six  months  the  surgeon  oi  the  rmm» 
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Railroad  Companj,  but  was  comp^ed  to  re-  was  often  called  to  serve  on  its  most  import 

sign  by  the  rinhealthiDess  of  the  climate.    He  ant  committees. 

was  an  accomplished  physician  and  surgeon,  Dee<,  22. — Jones,  Bev.  Joseph  H.,  D.  T>^  a 

and  had  already  attaiiMd  high  rank  in  his  pro-  Preshjterian  oler^^n^^an,  died  in  Philadelphia, 

fession.  Pa.,  aged  about  68  years.    He  graduated  at 

Dee.  18. — ^Bobbbtbost,  Aitthont  L.,  Chief  Harvard  College  and  at  the  Princeton  Theolo- 

Justice  of  the  Superior  Court  of  New  York,  gical  Seminary;  was  settled  many  years  over 

died  there,  aged  60  years.    He  was  bom  in  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Woodbury,  N.  J., 

New  York  City,  June,  1808,  and  received  his  ed-  and  subsequently  held  a  long  and  successful 

ucationat  Columbia  College,  where  he  graduat-  pastorate  in  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  followed 

ed  in  1825,  with  high  honors.  After  a  thorough  by  one  of  more  than  twenty  years  over  the 

courseof  study  he  entered  upon  the  practice  of  Sixth  Presbyterian  Church  in  Philadelphia. 

law,  and  became  distinguished  in  his  profession;  This  charge^  he  resigned  to  take  care  of  the 

was  Assistant  Yice-Ohimcellor  for  the  ilrstJudi-  Fond  for  Disabled  Ministers,  a  trust  which  he 

cial  District  of  New  York  in  1846,  Surrogate  managed  with  great  delicacy  and  fidelity. 

of  the  county  of  New  York  in  1848,  and  in  Dec,  26. — Gibbb,  Brevet  M%|or-G«neral  Air 

1859  was  elected  a  Judge  of  the  Superior  Court,  ^red,  U.  S.  A.,  a  brave  and  gallant  officer. 

After  the  expiration  of  his  term  of  office  in  died  at  Fort  Leavenworth,  Kan.     He  was 

1^65,  Judge  Bobertson  was  reelected,  and  dur-  bom  April  23,  1828,  and  in  1842  entered  West 

ing  the  following  year  was  chosen  CMef  Jus-  Point,  where  he  graduated  in  1846.    After 

tice  by  his  associates.    In  1867  he  was  one  of  graduating  he  was  brevetted  as  second-lieuten- 

the  delegates  to  the  Constitutional  Convention,  ant,  and  assigned  to  the  Mounted  Rifles,  with 

and  took  an  active  part  in  the  proceedings  of  orders  to  join  his  regiment  then  engaged  in  the 

that  body.  Mexican  campaign.     He  served  through  the 

Dee,  20. — ^Mitohbll,  S.  AuousTtrs,  an  author  Mexican  War  with  honor,  and  was  twice  bre- 

of  school-books,  etc. ;  died  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.  vetted  for  gallant  conduct.    After  the  Mexican 

He  was  a  native  of  Connecticut,  and  for  some  War  he  served  in  Califomia  on  the  staff  of 

years  a  popular  teacher.    The  imperfection  of  General  Persifer  F.  Smith,  and,  on  the  recall 

the  geographical  text-books  in  use  led  him  to  of  that  officer,  was  ordered  to  New  Mexico  on 

devote  himself  to  the  study  of  that  science,  frontier  duty.    Here  he  was  taken  prisoner  on 

with  a  view  to  the  preparation  of  better  works,  the  breaking  out  of  the  late  war,  but  was 

and  his  successive  text-books,  maps,  and  treat-  subsequently  exchanged.    On  coming  North 

ises,  became  standard  authorities  on  the  sub-  he  took  command  of  the  180th  New  York,  and 

ject.    His  school  geographies  had  a  larger  cir-  served  under  Sheridan  during  the  latter  part 

calation  than  any  others  which  were  brought  of  the  war.    For  gallant  and  oustinguished  ser- 

into  competition  with  them.  vices  he  was  made  brevet  mfyor-general  of 

Dec.  20.— O^Beillt,  Rev.  William,  a  Boman  the  regular  army.     General  Gibbs  was  an 

Catholic  priest,  and  Vicar-General  of  the  Dio-  officer  of  the  army  of  the  United  States  for 

cese  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  died  at  Newport,  R.  I.,  twenty-three  years,  twenty-two  of  which  were 

in  the  60th  year  of  his  age.    He  was  born  in  spent  in  active  service. 

Ireland,  but  came  to  the  United  States  in  1839,  Dec.  28.— Bishop,  Dr.  Willlam  S.,  U.  S.  N., 

and  was  ordained  a  priest  in  1844.    He  was  Surgeon  of  the  United  States  Naval  Asylum, 

formerly  settled  at  Rochester,  where  he  sue-  Philadelphia;  died  there.    He  had  been  nearly 

ceeded  his  brother,  the  late  Bishop  O^Reilly,  twenty-six  years  in  active  service,  and  in  1861 

as  pastor  of  St.  Patrick's  Church.    He  subse-  retired  with  the  rank  of  commander. 

quently  removed  to  Buffalo,  where  he  was  Dec,  29. — Clabk,  Moslt,  a  wagon-driver  in 

made  vioar-general,  and  continued  to  reside  till  the  Revolutionary  War;  died  in  Richmond, 

1855,  when  he  was  called  to  the  diocese  with  Ya.,  at  the  great  age  of  122  years. 

which  he  was  connected  at  the  time  of  his  Dec,  30.  —  Gbeanbb,  William,  a   tobacco 

death.    He  was  also  pastor  of  St.  Mary's  Cath-  manufacturer  in  Richmond,  Va. ;  died  there, 

olic  Church  at  Newport,  and  founded  St.  Mary's  aged  75  years.    He  was  a  native  of  Baltimore, 

School  there.  Md.,  and  in  1812  enlisted  as  a  volunteer  sol- 

-Dtfc.  21. — ^Pbioe,  Joseph  M.,  a  banker  of  dier  in  the  war  with  Great  Britian.    In  1815 

J;ew  York  City,  and    author  of   "Interest  he  returned  to  his  trade  in  Richmond,  and 

Tables,"  and  other  works  on  exchange,  died  in  during  the  late  war  his  factory  was  used  as  a 

-^ew  York,  aged  64  years.    He  was  educated  prison,  under  the  name  of  "  Castle  Thunder." 

^  a  practical  surveyor,  and  in  that  capacity  Dec,  80. — ^Washbubnb,  Iohabod,  a  wealthy 

wsisted  in  the  original  survey  of  the  Erie  and  philanthropic  manufacturer  of  Worces- 

Kailroad.    For  some  years  he  was  an  oflScer  ter,  Mass. ;  died  there,  aged  about  70  years. 

oftheNew  York  Bank  of  Commerce,  and  sub-  He  was  the  founder  and  proprietor  of  the 

*^<\TieTitly,  for  fifteen  years.  President  of  the  well-known  "Washbume  Iron- Wire  Works," 

v)riental  Bank,  an  experience  resulting  in  the  and  had  accumulated    great  wealth  jn   the 

production  of  his  well-known  ^Interest  Ta-  manufacture  of  telegraphic  and  other  kinds 

oles,"  and  various  stock  and  foreign  exchange  of  wire.    During  life  he  was  noted  for  his  be- 

^ms.    He  was  a  prominent  member  of  the  nevolenoe,  and  his  large  bequests  to  charitable 

^Qw  York  Clearing-House  Association,  and  objects  constitute  an  enduring  monument  to 
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his  memory.  Among  these  are  large  sums  for  nnmber  of  works  into  English,  and  was  &  eo:- 
the  founding  a'nd  endowment  of  hospitals ;  for  tribntor  to  '^  Le  Sidcle,'*  and  '^  Le  Nain  Jssst: 
the  support  of  mission  schools,  and  homes  for  He  was  a  vigorous  writer,  an  upright  and  im- 
aged women ;  $80,000  to  the  Worcester  Goun-  ly-principled  man,  and  his  extreme  pover- 
ty Institute  of  Industrial  Science ;  also  bequests  came  from  his  honesty, 
to  Missionary,  Bible,  and  Tract  Societies,  and  Jan.  8. — ^Tattajc,  Venerable  Henbt,  P.  D. 
$20,000  to  the  Bangor  Theolo^cal  Seminary.  LL.  D.,  F.  R.  S.,  Archdeacon  of  Bedford,  rect" 

Dw.  81. — ^Btinotoit,  Rev.  Otbxts,  a  Oongre-  of  Stanford  Rivers,  Essex,  Eng.,  died  there,  s^c 

gational  clergyman,  and  for  nearly  forty-seven  72  years.    He  was  educated  at  Trinity  CoUe? 

years  a  missionary  among  the  Choctaw  In-  Dublin,  from  which  he  received  the  degm ». 

dians ;  died  at  Belpre,  Ohio.    He  was  bom  in  Doctor  of  Laws.    In  1822  he  was  presented  If 

Stockbridge,  Mass.,  March  11,  1798;  prose-  Lord  Eldon,  then  I^ord  OhaneeUor,  to  the  n^* 

cuted  his  theological  studies  at  Andover  Semi-  tory  of  St.  Outhbert's,  Bedford,  and  in  1831  (' 

nary,  where  he  graduated  in  181  ft ;  and,  after  the  rectory  of  Great  "Woolstone,  which  ba- 

being  for  some  months  in  the  employ  of  the  eflces  he  held  until  1849,  when  he  was  pr^ 

Prudential  Committee  of  the  American  Board  sented  to  the  crown  living  of  Stanford  Bir<r?i 

of  Missions,  was  sent  by  them  as  a  missionary  In  1844  he  was  presented  by  the  Bishop  i 

to  the  Ghoctaws,  then  in  the  Southern  States.  Ely  to  the  archdeaconry  of  Bedford,  whi^ 

He  remained  at  the  Eliot  Station  from  1821,  he  resigned  in  1866.    Dr.  Tattam  was  a  ciii> 

till  the  Ghoctaws,  by  the  treaty  of  1830,  were  lain  in  ordinary  td  the  Queen,  and  the  sotbGr 

compelled  to  remove  to  the  present  Indian  of  several  theological  works  in  Coptic  ^ 

Territory,  and  accompanied  them  thither,  and  English,  Coptic  and   Latin,  and  Coptic  ^■ 

remained  at  the  new  station,  Stockbridge,  tiU  Arabic,  "Helps  to  Devotion,"  "Adefen«of 

about  1866,  when  failing  health  compelled  him  the  Church  of  England,"  and  other  works, 

to  relinquish  his  work,  and  he  removed  to  Jan,  9, — Morpkt,  Mrs.,  a  widowofdaTdo!. 

Ohio.    Besides  his  other  missionary  labors,  Mr.  Suffolk,  died  there,  at  tlie  advanced  age  of  106 

Byington  prepared  several  religious  books  for  years.    She  was  for  half  a  century  midwiie  af 

the  Indians  and  translated  portions  of  the  Bible  the  Barham  Union,  and  retained  her  facnltis 

into  their  language.  until  a  few  months  previous  to  her  deatL 

OBITUARIES,  FoBEiGK.— Jan.  2.— Doyle,  Jan.  20,— Bbothebtoh,  General  Sir  Thoxw 

JoHir,  an  eminent  political  caricaturist  and  hu-  William,  G.  G.  B.,  an  officer  of  the  British 

morous  painter  and  designer,  died  in  London,  Army,  died  near  Esher.  County  of  Smrey,  ksJ 

aged  70  years.    He  was  of  Irish  extraction,  and.  88  years.  He  entered  tne  army  in  1800 ;  serr^ 

having  early  evinced  a  taste  for  art,  was  placed  in  Egypt,  Germany,  and  in  the  Peninsular  Wtf. 

under  the  tuition  of  some  of  the  best  masters  where  he  greatly  distinguished  himad^  m 

in  Dublin.    He  was  particularly  successful  in  won  several  medals.    In  1830  he  was  sppoio^ 

portraiture,  though  some  of  his  delineations  ed  one  of  tibe  aides  to  King  William  IV.;  bc^ 

of  the  horse  exhibited  great  skill.    From  1829  subsequently  was  an  inspector-general  of  cs^- 

to  1840*  he  aroused  much  interest  in  England  airy  at  headquarters.    He  was  made  a  gen^ 

by  his  political  caricatures,  and  was  known  as  in  1860,  and  was  created  a  G.  0.  B.  in  1861. 

"  H.  B."    His  likenesses  were  striking,  and  he  Jan,  20.— Vrnmo,  Mrs.  Mabt,  «i^^^*^' 

was  always  less  a  caricaturist  than  a  delineator  tress  of  great  merit,  died  in  London,  agedsboiit 

of  characteristics.    His  Sir  Robert  Peel,  Disra-  70  years.    She  was  the  daughter  of  the  ftffijws 

eli,  Emperor  Nicholas  at  Ascot  races,  his  Duke  actor  Tony  Johannot,  and  commenced  bauet-- 

of  Wellington,  and  Lord  Carlisle,  have  never  dancing  at  six  years  of  age.    She  won  grew 

been  equalled.    His  satirical  specimens  were  applause  at  Drury  Lane,  Brighton  T^^^^ 

also  very  successful,  and  never  degenerated  into  at  Govent  Garden,  where  she  was  engagedwr 

coarseness.    In  private  life  he  was  greatly  es-  three  years  at  J^9  a  week.     In  ^^^^?!j^; 

teemed!  1888,  she  appeared  in  "Gustavus  the  Thirfl 

Jan.  8. — ^Reonattlt,  EuAS,  a  French  histo-  at  Oovent  Garden,  and  won  great  *PP**J^^^ 

rian,  died  in  Paris.    He  was  bom  in  England  the  celebrated  German  Pas,    An  iiytiry  to  m^ 

during  the  temporwT'  exile  of  his  father,  who  spine  caused  her  to  retire  from  the  sta^e*^* 

was  distinguished  in  the  first  French  Revolu-  years  after.                                 ^       _,  ,.a 

tion,  and,  fike  his  father,  was  educated  for  the  Jan.  22. — Gbbt,  Johit,  an  eminent  Eogifc^ 

medical  profession.    He  relinquished  it,  how-  agriculturist  and  reformer,  died  st  ^''PJL^ 

ever,  and  subsequently  turned  his  attention  to  House,  near  the  Tyne.    He  was  bom  in  i '  t 

literary  pursuits.    His  talents  were  such  that  and  was  educated    at  Richmond  ^^  ^ 

he  might  have  secured  lucrative  office,  but  he  SchooL    He  entered  public  life  **^*     '^he 

was  a  republican,  and  too  steadfast  in  princi-  of  seventeen,  his  first  roeeoh  being  ^P  ^ 

pie  to  relinquish  or  dissemble  his   political  abolition  of  slavery.    He  accompani^  ^^ 

views,  choosing  rather  to  suffer  poverty  and  Brougham  in  his  celebrated  *'^*^f ^^^ 'J  took 

humiliation  than  to  swerve  from  his  integrity,  in  Northumberland  and  Cnmberhina,  ^.^^ 

He  was  the  author  of  a  "History  of  Eight  an  active  part  in  the  constitutional  ^^ 

Years."  written  as  a  continuation  of  M.  Louis  for  Catholic  Emancipation,  inthegrewf^^^tr. 
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but  after  the  passage  of  the  Reform  Bill,  hay-  ing,  for  which  his  poet's  eye  for  Kature  (a 

ing  been  placed  in  charge  of  the  northern  es-  characteristic  featnre,   also,   of  his  tales  and 

tates  of  Greenwich  Hospital,  he  ceased  to  take  novels)  especially  qualified  him.    He  was  27 

an  active  part  in  politics,  although  his  sympa-  years  old  before  he  pnhlished,  in  Witthaner's 

thies  always  remained  with  the  Liberal  party*  ^^Zeitschrift,''  the  firstlings  of  his  muse,  those 

A  large  portion  of  his  life  was  devoted  to  the  charming  tales,  "  Feldblumen,"  "  Der  Condor," 

study  of  agriculture,  especially  in  relation  to  **  Das  Haidedor,"  and  since  then  enjoyed  an 

the  improvement  of  the  soil,  breeding  of  stock,  ever-rising  popularity,  not  only  in  Austria,  but 

and  the  practical  application  of  modem  science  all  over  Germany.    About  1840  Prince  Met- 

in  all  the  departments  of  agriculture.    The  temich  appointed  him  as   tutor  to  his  son 

amelioration  of  the  condition  of  laborers,  build-  Richard,  the  present  ambassador  of  Austria 

ing  and  endowment  of  schools,  and  every  move-  at  the  French  court,  and  ten  years  later  he 

ment  tending  to  the  intellectual  growth  of  was  named  "  Bchulrath "  (Superintendent  of 

the  laboring  classes,  called  forth  his  most  ear-  Schools),  and  removed  firom  Vienna  to  Linz, 

nestefiTorts,  his  motto  being  *^  The  culture  of  the  where  he  had  lived  ever  since.    His  works 

mind  must  precede  that  of  the  land."    Mr.  insure  him  a  lasting  name  in  German  litera- 

Grey  was  chairman  of  the  Tyneside  Agricul-  ture.    They  comprise  "  Btudien  "  (6  vols.,  col- 

tuTsl  Association,  and  a  director  of  the  Blythe  lected  tales) ;  '*  Bunte  St«ine  "  (2  vols.,  collected 

and  Tyne  Railway.  tales) ;  "  Der  Nachsomer  "  (a  novel,  in  8  vols.) ; 

Jan.  24. — ^Davt,  Johist,  M.  D.,  F.  R.  S.,*  In-  and  "  Witiko  "  (likewise  a  novel,  in  8  vols.). 
spector-General  of  Army  Hospitals,  an  eminent  Feb.  6. — Hbrapath,  Wiluam,  an  English 
physicist  and  author,  died  at  Lesketh  How,  chemist  and  politician,  died  in  Bristol,  £ng., 
Ambleside.  He  was  bom  in  Penzance,  in  1790,  aged  72  years.  He  was  a  native  of  Bristol,  and 
took  his  medicid  degree  in  Edinburgh  in  1814 ;  while  at  work  in  his  father's  maltfaouse  dis- 
entered  the  army  as  a  surgeon,  and  after  faith-  played  a  decided  taste  for  chemical  study 
fol  service  rose  to  tiie  position  of  inspector-  which  resulted  in  his  hecoming  a  proficient  in 
general  of  army  hospitals.  He  was  a  copious  the  science,  and  especially  in  the  department 
writer,  having  written  several  volumes  on  gen-  of  toxicology.  He  was  in  frequent  and  almost 
eral  subjects,  besides  a  large  number  of  papers  constant  demand  in  the  examination  of  alleged 
ranging  over  the  whole  field  of  natural  science,  oases  of  poisoning,  and  his  skill  in  making 
contributed  to  the  "  Philosophical  Transac-  analyses  in  this  direction  not  only,  but  for  the 
tions/'  **  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society  of  benefit  of  agriculture,  manufactures  and  the 
Edinburgh,"  "and  the  Royal  Medioo-Chirar-  arts,  rendered  his  life  singularly  useful.  In 
gical  Society."  One  Of  his  most  recent  works  1828  he  was  elected  Professor  of  Chemistry  in 
consists  of  a  series  of  "Lectures on  Chemistry,"  the  British  Medical  School  He  was  also  one 
in  which  this  science  is  regarded  in  its  relations  of  the  founders  of  the  London  Chemical  So- 
to the  atmosphere,  the  earth,  the  ocean,  and  ciety.  During  the  Reform  agitation  of  1881, 
the  art  of  agriculture.  Mr.  Davy  was  the  an-  as  president  of  the  Political  Union,  he  did 
thor  of  a  "life  of  Sir  Humphrey  Davy,"  and  much  toward  the  suppression  of  the  riots  in 
editor  of  his  collected  works  in  nine  volumes.  Bristol.  On  the  passing  of  the  Municipal  'Re- 
Jan.  27. — WnrrE,  lieutenant-General  Mi-  form  Act,  Mr.  Herapath  beeame  a  member  of 
CHAEL,  K.  C.  B.,  a  distinguished  cavalry  officer  the  Town  CounciL 

of  the  British  Army,  died  in  London.  He  was  Feb.  7. — Jones,  Admiral  Theobald,  an  ofiSoer 
bom  at  St.  Michael's  Mount,  in  1791 ;  educated  of  the  British  Navy,  died  in  London.  He  was 
at  Westminster  School,  and  entered  the  army  bom  in  1790,  entered  the  navy  in  1808,  was 
in  1804.  In  1809  he  was  in  active  field  ser-  made  lieutenant  in  1809,  was  employed  in  the 
vice  on  the  banks  of  the  Sutlej.  He  com-  North  Sea,  and  Channel,  and  also  in  the  Med- 
manded  cavalry  in  the  Afghan,  Sutlej^  and  iterranean,  where  in  1810  he  shared  in  a  gal- 
Punjab  campaigns,  and,  for  his  distinguished  lant  skirmish  with  the  Toulon  fleet.  He  was 
services  in  Afghanistan,  was  nominated  a  Com-  promoted  to  be  commander  in  1814,  and  com- 
panion of  the  Order  of  the  Bath ;  and  for  his  manded  the  Cherokee,  on  the  Leith  station, 
bravery  at  Sobraon  was  appointed  an  aide-de-  from  1819  until  1822,  and  subsequently  was 
camp  to  the  Queen.  In  1862  he  was  made  a  second  captain  in  the  Prince  Regent,  at  the 
Knight  Commander  of  the  Bath.  Nore.  In  1866  he  became  an  admiral  on  the 
Jan.  28.— Stiftbb,  Aj>albebt,  a  popular  retired  list  In  politics  he  was  a  Conservative, 
novel-writer  and  landscape-nainter,  of  Ger-  and  represented  Londonderry  in  Parliament 
many,  died  at  Linz,  on  the  Danube.    He  was  from  1880  to  1857. 

the  son  of  a  poor  weaver,  and  was  bom  Octo-       F^.  8. — ^Ha-Yah-Ta-Kee,  the  chief  of  a 

ber23, 1806,  at  Oberplan,m  Southern  Bohemia.  Japanese  troupe  of  performers,  died  in  New 

VTith  the  assistance  of  friends  who  saw  in  him  York  City,  of  aisease  of  the  hea^    He  was  a 

evidences  of  great  talent,  he  was  enabled  to  man  of  considerable  note  in  his  own  country, 

coinx>lete  a  course  of  philosophical  and  philo-  and  near  the  close  of  1867  came  to  the  United 

logical  studies  at  the  Gymnasium  of  Ejems-  States  with  bis  family  and  a  corps  of  perform- 

munster  and  the  University  of  Vienna;   and  ers,  but  did  not  meet  with  as  much  success  as 

loquired  at  the  same  time,  to  no  common  he  had  expected, 
legree  of  perfection,  the  art  of  landscape-pamt-       Feb,  16. — ^Dawes,  Rev.  William  Rctteb,  F. 
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B.  S.,  F.  R.  A.  S.,  an  eminent  English  astrono-  to  attain  power  and  office  themselTea,  lodb 

mer,  died  at  Hopefield,  Haddenham,  aged  68  persistent  refusal  so  irritated  them  thsl  Lef 

years.    He  devoted  his  earlier  years  to  the  conspired  for  his  aflsaasination. 

close  and  careful  study  of  astronomy,  which  Feb.  24. — ^Herapath,  John^  an  Engjish  t- 

scieace  he  enriched  hy  many  valuable  observa-  thor  and  publisher,  died  at  LewiahanL  ix 

tions  and  memoirs.    In  1880  he  established  an  77  years.    In  early  life  he  was  aaaocij)te<iii 

observatory  at  Ormskirk  in  Lancashire.    In  his  cousin  William^Herapath.  in  the  malt  be 

1839  be  took  charge  of  the  private  observatory  ness,  and  while  the  latter  tamed  his  %iUKA 

erected  by  Mr.  Bishop  in  Begent's  Park,  since  to  chemistry,  the  subject  of  this  sketch l«£< 

made  famous  by  the  discoveries  emanating  interested  in  mathematics.      Having  Mb: 

from  it.    In  1845  he  erected  a  complete  obser-  from  the  business  at  Bristol,  be,  for  a  time,  c^- 

vatory  at  Oamden  Lodge,  which  he  shortly  ducted  a  mathematical  academy  for  the  pr!> 

after  removed  to  Wateringbury,  near  Maid-  ration  of  pupils  for  the  navy.  OnthefonuL.': 

stone.    Here  he  made  the  important  discovery  of  the  Eastern  Oonnties  Biulwi^  Companj.^ 

of  the  interior  ring  of  the  planet  Saturn.    Sub-  became  connected  with  the  riulwaj  ini«rci 

sequently  he  removed  his  instruments  to  Had-  and  in  1836  assumed  the  management  of  pt 

denham,  where  he  made  observations  till  a  Bailway  Magasine^  of   which,  as  a  "weAs 

short  time  previous  to  his  death,  some  of  which  paper,  under  the  title  of  Merapath^i  Baus^ 

have  been  of  very  great  value  in  the  advance-  Journal,  he  was  for  upward  of  twentrjet- 

ment  of  astronomical  science,  especially  his  sole -proprietor.     He  was  the  author  of  ti: 

scrutinies  of  the  disks  of  the  planets,  and  meas-  volumes  entitled  ^^  Mathematical  Phjaes.*'  k 

urements  of  double  stars.    In  1851,  in  com-  which  the  highest  branches  of  mathenuusi't: 

pany  with  others,  he  visited  Sweden,  to  take  applied  to  the  investigation  of  physical sei^Bce. 

observations  of  the  famous  total  solar  eclipse  Feb.  25.— Obowb,  Etbb  Evans,  an  £i^ 

of  that  year.  historian  and  journalist,  died  in  London  hm 

Feb,  19. — GoMBE,  Mrs.  Geobob,  widow  of  the  exhaustion  caused  by  a  surgical  operaboi. 

the  author  of  the  ^*  Gonstitution  of  Man,"  and  He  had  been  connected  for  many  yean  ^ 

daughter  of  Mrs.  Siddons,  died  at  Nice,  France,  with  the  London  press,  having  first  had  anai 

She  was  a  writer  of  great  ability,  and  assisted  gagement  on  the  Morning  ChronieU,  now  de 

her  husband  in  collecting  the  materials  for  funct,  and  afterward  on  the  JSxaminerj  and  ti» 

his  work  upon  the  United  States.     She  ac-  JDaily  News.    For  some  time  he  was  prindp^ 

companied  him  In  all  his  travels  for  more  than  editor  of  the  latter  paper.    He  was  regar^ 

twenty-five  years.  as  more  thoroughly  informed  in  Qonjsim^ 

Feb,  19. — ^Dalt,  Sir  Dominiok,  Governor-  affairs  than  any  other  EngliRh  journalist.  H* 

General  of  South  Australia,  died  at  Adelaide,  was  very  much  respected  outside  ofthejounuj- 

He  was  bom  in  1798.    For  nearly  twenty-six  istio  profession,  and  maintained  a  correspocu* 

years  he  was  acting  Ghief  Secretary  in  Ganada,  ence  with  most  of  the  more  prominent  public 

in  1851  was  appointed  Governor  of  the  Island  men  on  the  Gontinent.    He  had  resided  mp- 

of  Tobago,  and  in  1854  received  the  honor  of  of  the  time  in  Paris,  of  late  years,  coUectoij 

knighthood,  and  was  made  Lieutenant-Govern-  the  materials  for  his  able  **  Histoiy  of  Prance, 

or  of  Prince  Edward's  Island,  which  appoint-  published  about  two  years  ainoe,  by  Longmanj 

ment  he  held  until  1859.    In  1861  he  became  He  had  also  publiE^ed  several  other  worb  a 

Governor  of  South  Australia.  less  importance.     His  wife,  Mrs.  Catha^e 

Feb,  20.— Bajceb,  Dr.  B.  B.,  an  eminent  Crowe,  authoress  of  the  "  Night^ide  of  >** 

promoter  of  education  in  Malta  and  the  Ionian  ture  "  and  several  other  popular  works,  gnrviTe* 

Isles,  died  at  Malta,  of  apoplexy.    He  was  for-  him. 

merly  director  of  the  college  at  Corfti,  and  Feb.  26. — G1B8027,  Sir  Jahbs  Bsowy,  j1-  ^-^ 

Professor  of  English  literature  in  the  Ionian  K.  0.  B.,  Honorary  Physician  to  the  Q^«^ 

University.    He  was  a  member  of  the  commis-  and  Director-General  of  the  medical  depart- 

sion  appointed  to  inquire  into  and  report  upon  ment  of  the  array,  died  at  Bome,  n^  ^\^^ 

the  instruction  ^ven  in  the  Lyceum  and  the  He  was  a  graduate  of  the  University  of  i^* 

primary  schools  of  Malta  and  Gozo.  burgh;   entered  the  service  in  1836  «fi<^ 

Feb.  22. — ^Flobes,  General  Vknakcio,  Presi-  pittd  assistant,  and  served  in  every  grade  nofj 

dent  of  Uruguay,  was   assassinated   in  the  in  1860,  he  became  director-general,  froD^^*"^ 

streets  of  Montevideo.     General  Flores  had  post  he  retired  in  1867.    In  1866  he  w«^ 

been  a  prominent  military  officer  in  Uruguay,  lected  as  the  personal  medical  9^^^^lf\ 

and  in  1866  headed  a  revolution  which  over-  Duke  of  Gambridge,  and  was  appointed  ft 

threw  the  government  of  Vidal,  and  became  0.  B.  in  1866.                                       ^^ 

provisional  President  of  the  republic  until  the  Feb.  25. — SEOBKTAar,  Rev.  Chablb  i^ 

next  regular  election,  which  was  to  have  been  ebiok,  an  Episcopal  clergyman  and  wi^t 

held  in  February,  1868.    Cn  the  15th  of  Feb-  died  at  Longdon,  Worcestershire,    ^t^^ 

ruary,  be  resigned  the  presidency,  and  refused  bom  December  5,  1820 ;  educated  at  ^i^^ 

to  be  a  candidate  for  a  reflection.    His  son,  GoUege,  London,  and  Wadham  Oolleget  ^ 

Golonel  Fortunate  Flores,  and  some  other  am-  ford,  where  he  graduated  in  1843  f^^ 

bitious  young  men,  attempted  to  compel  him  to  highest  honors,  and  in  1844  was  ^'^fljuj. 

accept  the  office  again,  in  the  hope  of  being  able  licensed  to  the  curacy  of  St  Mary*fl»  wesBB* 
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ster,  where  for  seyen  years  he  worked  inde-  twenty  years  on  the  Judicial  hench,  and  his  fa- 

fatigablyin  the  courts  and  lanes  of  that  crowd-  miliarity  with  legal  precedents  induced  Lord 

ed  district.    In  1852  he  was  presented  to  the  Palmerston  to  call  him  to  the  House  of  Lords 

living  of  Holy  ^Trinity,  YauxhaU-road,  holding  in  1866. 

that  position  until  the  autumn  of  1864.    But  Feb,  — . — ^Foukoatjlt,  Leok,  a  French  phys- 

his  labors  were  beginning  to  tell  upon  his  nat-  icist,  died  in  Paris.    He  was  bom  in  that  city 

urally  delicate  constitution,  and  haying  been  September  18,  1810,  and  was  educated  for  the 

offered  the  yicarage  of  Longdon,  with  Oastle  profession  of  medicine,  but  subsequently  turned 

Morton,  he  removed  thither  and  continued  his  nis  attention  to  natural  philosophy.    In  1889 

ministry  there  with  his  usual  zeal  until  his  the  invention  of  Daguerre  led  him  to  make  the 

death.    He  was  the  author  of  a  *^  Memoir  of  theory  of  light  a  study,  the  result  of  his  inves- 

the  Life  and  Times  of  Robert  Nelson  "  n.860),  tigations  appearing  in  a  volume  published  in 

a  brief  '^  Memoir  of  Archbishop  Leiniton,^'  1846.    Li  1869  the  invention  of  the  gyroscope 

*^  Tracts  for  the  Christian  Seasons,"  and  a  vol-  and  the  application  of  the  pendulum  to  the 

ume  of  sermons.  ocular  demonstration  of  tiie  rotation  of  the 

Feb.  25. — ^TowirsBino,  Rey.  CskXTSCEi:  EL^be,  earth  made  his  name  femous  throughout  the 

an  English  scholar  and  author,  died  in  London,  civilized  world.    He  next  inyented  a  method 

He  was  bom  in  1800,  graduated  at  Trinity  for  making  telescopes  with  silvered  glass,  an 

College,  Cambridge,  in  1821,  and  in  1828  ob-  achieyement  appreciated  by  all  astronomers, 

tained  the  university  prize  for  English  yerses,  His  last  researches  were  directed  to  the  deter- 

his  subject  being  ^'Jerusalem."    He  was  the  mination  of  the  velocity  of  light.    He  was  a 

author  of  "  Sermons  in  Sonnets ; "  "  The  Three  member  of  the  Academy  of  Science. 

Gates ; "    "  Mesmerism    Proved   Tme,"    and  Feb,  — .— Geobgia,  Asvjl  Paxtlowwa,  Oza- 

*^  Facts  in  Mesmerism."    He  was  also  one  of  rina  of,  bom  Countess  of  Zoutaissof,  died  in 

the  colleagues  of  Macanlay,  Praed,  and  Moul-  Moscow.    She  was  a  lady  of  great  erudition 

trie  in   founding  the    Qvarterlff   Magcusine,  and  benevolence,  and  was  an  accomplished 

During  his  lifetime  he  had  collected  a  large  writer,  and  composer  of  many  popular  songs, 

nomber  of  valuable  prints,  which  he  bequeathed  For  some  years  previous  to  her  death  she  had 

to  the  South  Kensington  Museum.  resided  in  Moscow,  where  she  was  greatly 

Feb,  25. — ^Tubob:,  Lttdwio,  M.  D.,  an  eminent  esteemed  for  her  intelligence  and    genuine 

Austrian  pathologist  and  medical  professor,  worth. 

died  at  Vienna,  aged  66  years.  He  was  edu-  Feb. — . — GBAyiEB,CouLyiEB,  a  French  phys- 
cated  at  the  University  of  Vienna,  and  received  icist,  died  in  Paris.  He  was  bom  at  Rheims, 
his  medical  diploma  in  1887.  Soon  after  he  Febraary  26,  1802,  and  his  early  advantages  of 
was  appointed  one  of  the  physicians  of  the  Gen-  education  were  limited.  While  following  the 
eral  Hospital  of  Vienna  and  had  a  ward  as-  plough,  he  was  led  to  observe  the  stars,  and  es- 
signed  to  him  of  cases  of  diseases  of  the  brain  pecially  was  interested  in  the  phenomena  of 
and  nervous  system.  Devoting  himself  to  this  shooting-stars.  In  1840,  having  removed  to 
specialty  of  his  profession  with  great  assiduity,  Paris,  he  was  introduced  to  Arago,  to  whom 
he  published  some  years  later  the  results  of  his  he  communicated  his  observations,  and  from 
investigations  on  the  minute  anatomy  of  the  whom  he  received  great  encouragement  in  his 
brain  and  nervous  system,  and  at  once  became  investigations.  In  1860  he  was  appointed  di- 
an  authority  on  «11  questions  of  nervous  pathol-  rector  of  the  meteorological  observatory  of 
ogy.  His  studies  on  these  subjects  were  oo;i-  the  palace  (Kf  tiie  Luxembourg.  He  beUeved 
tinned  with  unabated  ardor  until  his  death,  that  shooting-stars  revealed  the  changes  of  the 
and  for  some  years  past  he  has  been  reoog-  weather,  being  meteors  diverted  from  their 
nized  as  at  the  head  of  his  profession  in  the  original  course  by  preyailing  winds  in  the 
pathology  and  treatment  of  these  very  difficult  higher  re^ons  of  the  atmosphere,  and  oonse- 
diseajses.  In  1857  he  invented  a  method  of  ex-  quentiy  that  their  direction  indicated  currents 
amining  the  larynx,  which  has  since  become  whose  action  would  be  felt  in  the  lower  re- 
popular,  and  to  him  and  Dr.  Czermak  con-  gions  of  the  air.  M.  Gravier  contributed 
jointiy  is  due  the  honor  of  founding  the  art  largely  to  the  Jowmal  of  the  Academy  of 
of  laryngoscopy.  Science, 

Feb.  26. — ^WsNSLETDALB,  Rt.  Hon.  James       March  2. — ^Bbntinok,  the  Baron  yon , 

Pabkx,  first  Lord,  an  able  English  judge,  died  Netherlands  minister  to  the  court  of  St.  James, 
in  London.  He  was  bom  at  Highfield,  March  and  Chamberlain  to  his  Migesty,  King  of  the 
22,  1782,  graduated  at  Trinity  College,  Cam-  Netherlands,  died  in  London,  aged  70  years, 
bridge,  in  1808,  as  B.  A.,  fifth  wrangler  and  He  was  formerly  secretary  of  legation  at  Co- 
senior  Chancellor's  Medallis^  and  in  1804  was  penhagen,  Stockholm,  Berlin,  and  Vienna ; 
elected  to  an  open  fellowship  in  that  college,  councilor  of  legation  seven  years  in  Lon- 
In  1818  he  was  called  to  the  bar  at  the  Inner  don ;  representcyd  his  country  in  Bavaria, 
Temple,  and,  after  a  lucrative  practice  of  some  Wuitemburg,  Bel^um,  and  the  Hague.  He 
years,  was  raised  to  tbe  bench,  as  prime  judge,  was  a  liberal  patron  of  murio,  and  a  first-class 
and  six  years  later  to  the  Court  of  Exchequer,  amateur  performer.  The  baron  was  the  recipi- 
being  sworn  at  the  same  time  a  member  of  the  ent  of  many  honors,  both  in  his  own  and  other 
Privy  Council.    As  Baron  Parke,  he  served  countries. 
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Ma/rch  2. — ^Btbon,  Rt.  Hon.  George  Aitsok  Among  Mb  nnmerons  pnblished  TYdome  cr 

Bybon,  seventh  Lord^  an  admiral  in  the  British  be  mentioned   his    '^  UniTersal   Mrtb-'r' 

Kavy,  saccessor  to  the  title  of  Lord  Byron,  the  *^  Shores  and  Islands  of  the  Mediterrairc' 

poet,  died  in  London.    He  was  bom  in  1789,  "  Christian  Politics,"  "Preachers  and  ?:^ 

entered  the  navy  as  a  volunteer  in  1800,  and  was  ing,"  "  Echoes  of  the  Univerae,"  and  "  CrsJir 

advanced  to  the  rank  of  commander  in  1812.  the  Twin  Giants,"  besides  several  trasik  a 

His  last  appointment  was  to  the  Blonde  frigate,  from  Lamartine,  Calmet  and  othera.   £:  -. 

to  convey  from  England  the  King  and  Queen  of  also  a  frequent  contrlbator  to  the  peri  'i'. 

the  Sandwich  Islands.    A  full  account  of  this  literature  of  the  day.    Sis  taste  for  iz> 

voyage  was  published  in  1826,  under  the  title  matics  resulted  in  a  choico  coUectioii  fi  .3 

^*  Voyage  of  Her  Migesty^s  Ship  Blonde  to  the  which  recently  sold  for    a  lai^e  soio.  t 

Sandwich  Islands  in  1824~'25.^'    He  was  for  Christmas  was  a  member  of  several  sci^ri 

several  years  Lord  in  Waiting  to  her  M^esty.  bodies  in  his  own  and  other  conntrie& 
He  was  made  rear-admiral  in  1849,  vice-ad-        March  1\. — Y andeb  Hob vs3r.  Professor-::! 

miral  in  1857,  and  admiral  in  1862.  an  eminent  naturalist,  Professor  of  G^^erj 

March  3.  —  Olabte,    General    Vincente,  the  University  of  Leyden,    died  there  J' 

President  of  the  State  of  Panama,  New  Gra-  was  born  at  Rotterdam  in  1801,  and  wa.^:.. 

nada,  died  at  Panama,  of  yellow  fever,  aged  low  of  many  learned  societies  of  his  oim  c: 

40  years.     He  was  a  native  of  the  State  of  other  countries ;  among  the  rest^  ihe  IkLJ::: 

Santander.    In  1865  he  went  to  Panama,  and  Society  of  London. 

took  up  arms  in  favor  of  the  constituted  au-        March  15. — ^Lee,  Rev.  Robsrt,  D.P-  -- 

thorities.  against  one  of  the  rebellions  which  fessor  of  Biblical  Criticism,  in  the  rnirers'T 

frequently  disturb    the    tranquillity    of   the  Edinburgh,  and  an  author  of  high  repute,  ce 

State.      Leading  the  Government   forces   in  at  Torquay.     He  was  bom  at  Tweedmc: 

several  successful  engagements,  he  quelled  the  North  Durham,  in  1804,  stndied  at  Si  A'' 

insurrection.    For  this  service  he  was  named  drew's  from  1824  to  1832,    and  was  ektt^- 

commander-in-chief  of  the  State  forces.    In  a  minister  of  a  chapel-of-ease  at  Arbrr^il:.  i 

1866  he  was  elected  President.    His  term  had  1833,  from  which  he  was  translated  totb^u' 

seven  months  to  run  when  death  finished  his  ish  of  Oampsie,  in  1836.    In  1843  he  becc: 

career.    He  was  a  man  of  undoubted  bravery  minister  of  the  Grey  Friars   Church.  I<i> 

and  resolution,  and  the  terror  of  his  name  was  burgh,   and  on  the  institution  of  a  cb^r  '' 

a  check  upon  the  machinations  of  scheming  Biblical  Oriticism  and  Biblical  Antiquities  i 

revolutionists.  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  in  1S46^  wss^:- 

March  8.  —  Tuokeb,  Edwabd,  an  eminent  pointed  the  first  professor.     As  a  preadt: 

English  botanist,  died    at   Margate,  aged  68  and  orator-  in  the  church  courts  he  heM 

years.      He  was    born    in    Stodmarsh,   Tha-  high  reputation,  and  his  learning  and  ihi*: 

net.   While  yet  very  young  he  evinced  a  strong  gave  him  a  wide  influence  among  the  yotm;." 

desire  for  the  attainment  of  knowledge,  and  clergy.    Amonghispublished  works  are  *'T1" 

was  particularly  interested  in  the  study  of  Theses  of  Erastes,"  trandat^d  in  1841  "^ 

botany,  wbich  he  followed  through  life.    He  Handbook  of  Devotion  "(1845),  "Thou  art  Peter, 

acquired  a  world-wide  reputation,  by  his  dis-  a  Discourse  on  Infallibility  "  (1851),  and  rani  i» 

CO  very  of  the  oidiUm,  or  microscopic  fungus  letters,   sermons,   and  papers.     Dr.  Lw  ^-^ 

causing  the  grape-disease.  dean  of  the  chapel  royal,  and  a  chaplain  in  t'- 

March  10. — ^JTbavb,  Sir  Biohabd  Digby,  an  dinary  to  her  Mtgesty  in  Scotland.       

English  scholar  and  author,  died  in  London.        March  27.  —  Felleb,  Madame  HEnasnt 

He  was  born  December  9,  1793 ;  graduated  at  an  accomplished  and  devoted  missionarr  tr.'E: 

St.  Mary's  Hall,  Oxford,  in   1815,  and  sue-  Switzerland  to  the   French-Canadian  Csth^ 

ceeded  his  father  in  the  baronetcy  in  1848.  lies,  died  at  Grand  Ligne,  Canada,  aged  abor. 

He  was  a  man  of  highly-cultivated  mind,  an  80    years.      She   was    a  native   of  ^^'?^' 

accomplished  draughtsman,   and   a   valuable  land,  of  a  highly-educated  and  di'stingniMJ*^- 

member  of  the  Geographical  Society.    He  was  family,  and,  after  eiyoying  for  years  tbe  pleflJ- 

the  author  of  a  work  entitled  "  Four  Days  in  ures  of  cultivated,  intellectual  society,  resobeA 

Connemara."  soon  after  the  death  of  her  husband,  to  a.'as- 

March  11.  —  Chbistmas  (or   Noel-Feaen),  don  her  native  land  with  all  its  advantages,  to 

Rev.  Hknbt,  an  eminent  English  scholar  and  carry  intelligence  and  Christianity  to  the  \p^^ 

author,   died  suddenly  in  London.    He  was  rant  and  benighted  French-Canadians.  She caini' 

born  in  that  city,  in  1811 ;    graduated  at  St.  to  Grand  Ligne,  Canada,  in  1835,  and  im^^^^ 

John's  College,  Cambridge,  in  1837,  and,  hav-  diately  commenced  a  school  and  missicD-  i'-'- 

ing  been  ordained  the  same  year,  served  some  many  years  she  was  persecuted  and  maltrts^^ 


minor  appointments  in  the  Church,  and  then    by  the  people  she  came  to  bless,  her  iw^^^ 

accepted  the  position  of  librarian  and  secretary    burned,  her  property  destroyed,  and  eren  be 

of  Sion  College.    Subsequently  he  was  elected    life  endangered.    But  her  gentleness,  her  w* 


Professor  of  English  History  and  Archaeology  nevolence,  and  her  strong  fmth  and  cojii^^ 

to  the  Royal  Society  of  Literature.    He  was  prevailed  over  all  opposition.    The  rni^*'^ 

a  fine  classical  scholar  and  mathematician,  and  grew  ahd  increased ;  several  French  P'^^  .a 

a  most  popular  lecturer  on  a  variety  of  subjects,  clergymen  became  connected  with  it,  ^^  ^ 
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the  schools,  and  Madame  Feller  for  years  past  pirates  in  1886-*87 ;  was  promoted  commodore 
has  been  recognized  hj  both  Catholics  and  m  1844,  and  Superintendent  of  the  Royal  Na- 
Protestants  as  the  benefactor  and  Mend  of  the  val  College  ioit  rortsmonth  from  1844  to  1854. 
Canadian  French  of  all  that  region.  She  had  In  that  year  he  attained  the  rank  of  rear-ad- 
sacrificed  her  own  private  fortune  in  the  work  miral ;  was  fourth  and  finally  third  in  com- 
long  since,  and  it  has  been  sustained,  in  part,  mand  in  the  Baltic ;  was  nominated  K,  C.  B. 
for  many  years  by  contributions  from  persons  in  1855.  He  was  subsequently  commander-in 
of  different  religious  denominations  in  the  chief  of  Cork ;  became  vice-admiral  in  1858, 
United  States,  who  had  known  her  and  her  and  admiral  in  1868.  In  1865  he  was  nomin- 
abundant  and  self-sacrificing  labors.  Even  to  ated  G.  0.  B.,  and  retired  on  a  good  service 
her  last  moments  her  interest  in  her  mission  pension. 

continued,  the  "rulingpassion,  strong  in  death."  Ajyril  7. — ^MoGee,  Thomas  Dabot,  an  Irish 
March  28. — Jesse,  Edwabd,  an  eminent  Eng-  political  leader,  journalist,  and  orator,  a  mem- 
lish  naturalist  and  voluminous  author,  died  in  ber  of  the  Canadian  Cabinet  since  1864,  bom 
Brighton.     He  was  bom  in  the  county  of  in  Carlingford,  Ireland,  April  18,  1825 ;  assas- 
Yorkshire,  January  14,  1780 ;    was  educated  sinated  by  an  Irishman  by  the  name  of  Whelan 
under  a  clergyman  at  Leicester,  and  under  a  or  Whalen  in  Ottawa,  Canada.    His  father  was 
French  Protestant  at  Bristol,  and  in  1798  was  a  custom-house  officer  in  Wexford,  Ireland, 
appointed  to  a  clerkship  in  the  San  Domingo  and  in  that  town  young  McGee  was  educated, 
office.     Subsequently  he  was  private  secretary  In  1842  he  emigrated  to  the  United  States, 
to  Lord  Dartmouth,  held  some  important  mil-  and  obtained  a  position  on  the  Boston  press. 
itary  commissions,  and  was  appointed  deputy  At  the  commencement  of  the  Young  Ireland 
surveyor  of  the  royal  parks  and  palaces,  besides  movement  in  1848,  he  returned  to  Ireland,  and 
holding  other  offices  under  royal  patronage,  as  one  of  the  editorial  staff  of  the  Nation 
He  was  the  author  of  many  works  upon  natural  newspaper  was  active  in  the  Young  Ireland 
history,  among  which  were  "Favorite  Haunts  party.     When  this  imeute  was   quelled,  he, 
and  Rural  Studies,"   "Scenes  and  Tales  of  more  fortunate  than  most  of  his  comrades, 
Country  life,"  and  "Lectures  on  Natural  His-  eluded  the  British  detectives,  and  made  his 
tory."  escape  again  to  America.    Here  he  founded 
March — . — Hasheic,  G^eral,  chief  of  the  Tu-  and  edited  a  journal  which  he  named  the 
nisian  embassy,  which  visited  the  United  States  American  Celt,  and  for  some  years  advocated, 
in  1864,  died  in  Tunis.    He  was  a  man  of  with  great  zeal  and  brilliancy,  the  claims  of 
good  education  and  fine  intellectual  ability.  Ireland  to  an  independent  nationality  and  a 
March  — . — ^Monnais,  Edouabd,  a  French  Republican  form  of  government.    During  the 
dramatic  author,  died  in  Paris,  aged  70  years.  Know-Nothing  movement   of   1854-^56,    his 
Ue  had  in  his  day  filled  the  post  of  dramatio  views  underwent  a  change,  and  he  became  an 
critic  to   several  Journals.    His  best  known  ardent  royalist,  and   the  sympathies  of  his 
^lays  were  "  Le  Demande  en  Manage,"  "  Le  countrymen  being  turned  agamst  him,  and 
becret  d^£tat,"  "Un  Menage  Parisien,"  "Sul-  their  leading  men  denouncing  him  publicly, 
tana,"  and  "La  Veuve  Grapin."     He  wrote  he  removed  to  Canada,  where  he  was  very 
also  several  miscellaneous    works,    including  cordially  received  by  the  royalists,  to  whom 
^'Esquisses  de  la  Vie  d^ Artistes,"  "£ph6m6ri>  his  fiery  eloquence,  and  his  brilliant  abilities 
des,"  etc.,  and  was  the  author  of  innumerable  as  a  writer  and  politician,  were  of  great  value, 
cantatas.     In  1849  he  was  created  Chevalier  of  In  1857  the  citizens  of  Montreal  chose  him  as 
the  Legion  of  Honor.                                  *  their  representative  in  the  Canadian  Parliament. 
March — . — ^yiBiviLLE,yALLET  DB,  an  eminent  In  1864  he  was  appointed  president  of  the 
French  archeaologist  and  author,  died  in  Paris,  Executive  Council,  and  held  that  position  till 
a^od  63  yearo.    He  wrote  much  upon  educa-  1867,  when  he  was  reelected  to  the  Parliament 
tion,  and  was  the  author  of  "Historical  Ar-  of  the  New  Dominion  of  Canada^  and  was 
cliives  of  the  Department  of  Aube  and  Dio-  appointed  Minister  of  Agriculture  in  the  new 
ccse  of  Troyes,"  "  Memoir  upon  the  Conquests  Cabinet.     He  was  also  Chief  Commissioner 
of  Egypt,"  "Histoiy  of  Public  Instruction  in  from  Canada  to  the  late  Paris  Exposition,  as 
Europe  and  especially  in  France,"  "Histoire  he  had  been  to  the  previous  one  and  the  Dub- 
Iconography  of  France,"  etc.  lin  Exhibition.    He  was  the  author  of  several 


the     Naval    Academy    at     Portsmouth     in  to  the  Fenian  movement  from  its  inception, 

1800,  the  navy  in  September,  1808;    distin-  and  his  assassination  was  probably  due  to  this 

guished  himself  as  lieutenant  at  the  conquest  hostility. 

of  the  Isle  of  Bourbon  in  1810 ;  was  appointed  April  8. — ^Wktheball,  Sir  Geobge  Augus- 

to  tho  command  of  the  Arachne  in  1823 ;  took  tus,  G.  C.  B.,  Governor  of  the  Royal  Military 

part  in  the  Burmese  War,  was  made  post-cap-  College  at  Sandhurst,  and  late  A(^utant-Gen- 

tain   and  0.  B.  for  his  services ;   forced  the  erfll  of  the  English  Army,  died  at  Sandhurst, 

passage  of  the  Boca  Tigris  in  China  in  Septem-  He  was  bom  in  1788,  educated  in  the  Senior 

ber,  1834,  and  cleared  the  Straits  of  Malacca  of  Department  of  the  Royal  Military  College,  and 
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entered  the  annj  in  1803.    He  served  in  the  Canon   of  Wdk    CitliednL   dkd  it  "^^ 

Cape;  in  the  conqnest  of  Java,  as  aide-de-camp  llalveni,  aged  74  jeazv.     He  graduSc!  .: 

to  hia  fiither  (General  Sir  F.  Wetherall);  was  Cains   College,    Cambridge,    in    ISR  r: 

military  secretary  to  the  Comniander-in-Chirf  which  he  became  principdf  ci  Codrautot '  - 

of  Madras,  from  1822  to  1825;  was  Deputy  lege,  Barbadoes.   Sabseqaeadjhe  visiC^: 

Jndge  Adrocate-Creneral  in  India  in  1826 ;  aid-  B^dentiary  and  Prebendary  of  Wdb  Cr  < 

ed  in  suppressing  the  insnrrection  of  1837-88  dral,  and  principal  of  Wdls  TlieolqgicslCVjL'j. 

in  Canada,  for  which  service  he  was  made  a  which  latter  office  Ire  rengned  in  l^A  I 

Companion  of  the  Order  of  the  Bath ;  and  was  was  the  anthor  of  a  yolnine  of  *^SermoB5  : 

Deputy  Adjntant-General  in  Canada  from  1843  the  Common  Prayer,*'  *^  Sermons  on  the '  *-.■ 

to  1850,  when  he  was  appointed  to  that  office  nation  Services,"  "Sermons  on  the  Eolr  K- 

at  headqnartorsL  and  in  1854  was  made  adja-  of  the  Church,*'  "  Expository  DiaeoiL*se« :: 

tant-general,  wnich  post  he  held  nntil,  in  1860,  the  Epistle  to  'Hmothy,"  and  some  lecmrts. 

he  took  command  of  the  northern  district.    At  April  18.-r-SiicP80K,  General  Sir  J^^^ 

the  expiration  of  his  services  in  1865,  he  was  C.  B.,  late  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Enijl 

appointed  Governor  of  the  Royal    Military  Army,  died  at  Horringer,  near  Bury  St.  L- 

College  at  Sandhurst.    He  was  created  a  K.  mund*s.    He  was  bom  in  1793,  ednc«!^  .1 

C.  B.  in  1866,  and  a  G.  C.  B.  in  1865.  Edmburgh,  entered  the  service  m  1811 1  ■  i 

April  12.--SALISBI7HT,    James    Beownlow  an  active  part  in  the  Peninsular  War,  asi  - 

William  Gascotne   Cecil,  second   Marquis  1818  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  caf^ 

of,  died  at  his  residence,  Hatfield  House,  Herts.  After  recovering  from  a  severe  wound  reccivrl 

He  was  bom  April  17, 1791,  was  Lord-Lienten-  at  Quatre  Bras,  he  served  on  the  staff  in  !> 

ant  of  Middlesex,  and  represented  Weymouth  land,  and  subsequently  held  an  LmportaD:  cv^* 

in  the  Conservative  interest  from  1814  to  June,  mand  in  the  Mauritius,  where  he  won  &  hb 

1823,  when  he  succeeded  his  father  as  second  reputation  as  a  meritorious  ofiScer.    He  ssr^'-^ 

marq^uis.    He  served  in  the  Herts  militia,  was  under  Sir  C.  Kapier  throughout  the  hhi 

appomted  a  Deputy-Lieutenant  of  Argyleshire  campaign  of  1846,  receiving   commendiiix 

in  1859,  and,  upon  the  death  of  Lord  Bacre,  from  the  governor-general.     On  the  outtrt-* 

was   unanimously   elected   chairman  of  the  of  the  Crimean  War,  in  1854^  he  was  sen:  f.\ 

Herts  Quarter  Sessions.    In  1852,  nnder  the  as  chief  of  sta£^  and  sabsequentlj,  a^"^ 

first  administration  of  Lord  Derby,  he  was  his  own  inclination,  was  appointed  succe^- 

Lord  Privy  Seal,  and  in  1868-'59  Lord  Pres-  to  Lord   Raglan  as  commander-in-cHet  c- 

ident  of  the  Council.     The  marquis  was  a  for  his  services  was  promoted  to  the  nnl;  d 

stanch  and  consistent  Conservative,  and  a  bold  general,  and  made  a  G.  G.  B.    Soon  aft^  •'^ 

defender  of  the  agricultural  interest.    He  was  resigned,  and  in  1868  was  appointed  coloc^ 

made  D.  C.  L.  at  Oxford  in  1834,  and  a  Knight  of  the  29th  regiment    Shortly  after  the  clo^ 

of  the  Garter  in  1842.  of  the  Crimean  War  he  took  up  his  resitee 

April  18. — Bbntlet,  Samuel,    an   English  in  Horringer,  where  he  lived  in  retiremeDt 

publisher,  editor,  and  author,  died  at  Croy-  until  his  decease. 

don,  in  the  88d  year  of  his  age.     He  was  April  28.  —  Coplkt,  Miss  Susassas,  tie 

educated  at  St.  Paul's  School,  and  afterward  second  daughter  and  youngest  child  of  Joba 

as  a  printer,  which  business  he  followed  sue-  Singleton  Copley,  R.  A.,  a  celebrated  paw^^J 

cessfuUy  until  1858,  when  the  partial  failure  of  Sie  era  of  our  American  Revolution,  ao'i 

of  his  sight  induced  him  to  relinauish  it  alto-  sister  of  the  late  Lord  Lyndhurst,  diedm-u>£' 

gether.    He  was  a  man  of  ffooa  scholarship  don;  aged  94  years.    She  was  bom  J^^^°j 

and  refined  taste.    Among  the  many  impor-  Mass.,  but  her  father  migrated  to  Enpnj 

tant  works  by  which  he  will  be  remembered  when  she  was  but  an  infant.    She  eiyo/w 

is  the  "  Excerpta  Historica,"  the  contributions  every  advantage  of    education,  and  vjw  J 

of  Sir  Charles  Young,  Sir  Harry  Nicolas,  Mr.  woman  of  remarkable  talent  and  ooltnre.  ^^^^ 

Hardy,  and  others,  which  were  edited  by  Mr.  retained  her  faculties  to  the  last,  and  ier  (*fl- 

Bentley  with  peculiar  care.  versation  was  interesting,  from  her  vivid  reco.- 

April  14. — ^KoMEB,  Miss,  a  celebrated  operatic  lection  and  interesting  reminiscenca  of  tt 

singer  of  the  English  Ijrio  stage,  died  at  Mar-  scenes  and  associates  of  her  youth, 

gate,  aged  62  years.     She  made  her  dehit  April  23. — ^Hereford,  Rt  Rev.  Bks^  a^^  • 

at  Covent  Garden  Theatre,  October  16,  1830.  son  Hampden,  Lord  Bishop  o^  died  in  Lonaoa- 

Her   range   of    parts   was    perhaps   greater  He  was  bom  on  the  Island  of  Barbadoes,  ^ 

than  that  of  any  other  singer,  her  voice,  a  1798,  where  his  Either,  Renn  2*°*P^^^^j^] 

sweet  soprano,  and  her  acting  excellent.     She  military  officer,  resided ;  graduated  at  ^ 

was  particularly  succeasful  in  Bellini's  "  Son-  College,  Oxford,    in    1813,    with   ^^^J[q 

nambula,"    Weber's     "  Favorita,"     Rossini's  honors,  and  tiie  following  year  was  ^}^..- 

"  William  Tell,"  Bamett's  "  Mountain  Sylph,"  a  fellowship.    He  was  thus  brought  in^o  JJ|^' 

Balfe's    "  Bohemian    Girl,"    and    Benedict's  mate  associations  with  such  men  as  y  ^^ 

**  Crusaders."   For  several  seasons  Miss  Romer  Newman,  Pusey,  Davidson,  Whately,  ^^  j^ 

was  directress  of  the  English  Opera  Company  nold.    Vacating  his  fellowship  }T  ^  J|^ 

at  the  Surrey  Theatre.  marriage,  he  resided  for  a  short  time  at  i> 

April  16. — PiNDAB,  Rev.  John  Hothebsall,  and  subsequentiy  held  the  curacies  of  i«o*  "* 
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ingdon,  and  Haokney.    In  1828  he  returned  May  19. — Gttinnbss,    8ir   Bsnjamik    Lse, 

Oxford  and  undertook  the  college  tutorship.  Bart.,  M.  P.,  a  wealthy,  liberal  citizen  of  Dub- 

1829-^80  and  again  in  1831-'82  he  was  ex-  lin,  died  in  London,  aged  69  years.    He  in- 

iner  iif  the  schools,  and  in  1882  was  selected  herited  great  wealth,  which  was  increased  by  a 

preach  the  Bampton  Lectures.    His  subject  long  and  successful  mercantile  career,  and  was 

3  ^'  The    Scholastic  Philosophy  considered  liberally  dispensed  for  the  good  of  the  public, 

its  Relation  to  Christian  Theology."    The  In  1860  he  entered  upon  tibe  work  of  restoring 

tures  were  learned,  deep,  and  abstruse,  but  St.  Patrick^s  Oathedral  in  Dublin,  fitting  it  for 

Tj  few  ever  read  them,  even  of  those  who  the  imposing  ceremonies  of  the  inauguration  of 

)seqnentl7    protested  against  their   ortho-  H.  B.  H.  the  Prince  of  Wales ;  the  labor  ex- 

xy.     In  1838,  Dr.  Hampden  was  nominated  tending  over  a  period  of  five  years,  and  the 

Lord   Grenville    Principal  of  St.  Mary's  expenses,  amounting  to  £150,000,  being  met 

ill,  Oxford,  and  in  1884  appointed  University  from  his  own  purse.    In  recognition  of  this  he 

ofessor  of  Moral  Philosophy,  and  delivered  was  presented  by  Lord  Derby  with  the  honor 

rery  able  course  of  lectures  on  that  subject,  of  a  baronetcy. 

1836,  against  strong  opposition,  Lord  Mel-  May  22. — Halfobd,  Sir  Hsnbt,  Bart.,  an 

^ume  appointed  him  Regius  Professor  of  Di-  eminent  classical  scholar  and  writer,  died  in 

oity  in  the  nniversity,  and  he  retained  this  England,  aged  71  years.  He  was  for  nearly  thirty 

>sition,  though  unpopular,  both  from  his  sup-  years  the  Conservative  member  of  Parliament 

)sed  Liberal  tendencies  and  the  heaviness  of  for  South  Leicester,  and  during  that  time  did 

s  lectures,  until  1847,  when  the  See  of  Here-  much  for  the  amelioration  of  the  condition  of 

»rd  becoming  vacant.  Lord  John  Kussell  nom- .  the  working-classes  in  Ms  country.    Since  his 

lated   him    to  it,  and   he  was  consecrated  retirement  from  public  life,  he  had  devoted  much 

rainst  the  protest  of  many  of  the  bishops,  time  and  research  to  the  history  of  the  French 

Le  was  studious,  quiet,  reserved,  but  never  Revolution.    He  was  familiar  with  the  works 

opular  as  a  bishop.    His  published  works,  of  the  chief  French  and  German  political  phi- 

ud  his  numerous  contributions  to' the  Ency-  losophers,  economists,  and  historians,  and  was 

lopcMtia  Britanniea,  all  indicate  his  profound  a  correct  composer  in  t^e  Latin  language,  both 

nd  varied  learning,  and  are  exhaustive  of  in  verse  and  prose. 

heir  respective  subjects,  and  sometimes,  per-  May  22. — ^PLtrcKEB,  Jnurs,  F.  R.  S.,  a  Ger- 

laps,  also  of  their  readers.  man  physicist,  author,  and  professor  at  the 

^  April  — . — ^Lb  Saint,  Lieutenant ^,-a  University  of  Bonn ;  died  there,  aged  67  years. 

t'rench  geographer  and  explorer  sent  out  by  Nearly  his  whole  life  was  i^ent  in  scientific 

he  Geographical  Society  of  Paris  to  explore  research  and  professional  duties.    His  writings 

:he  White  Kile  district  and  penetrate  thence  embraced  mathematics,  chemistry,  mechanics, 

ibroiigh  Darfoor  into  Bomd  and  the  Fellatah  and  magnetism ;  his  latest  works  being  three 

empire,  died  at  Abou-Kouka,  one    hundred  papers  published  in  the  "  Philosophical  Trans- 

and  twenty  miles  north  of  Gondokoro,Sennaar,  actions,"  "On  the  Spectra  of  Gases  and  Ya- 

of paludal  fever,  aged  about  80  years.    He  was  pors,"  "On  a  now  Geometry  of  Space,"  and 

a  brave,  accomplished,  and  enthusiastic  travel-  "  Fundamental  Views  regarding  Mechanics." 

ler,  and  had  undertaken  his  perilous  journey  He  was  a  member  of  the  Royal  Society,  from 

with  high  hopes  of  rendering  large  service  to  which,  in  1866,  he  recived  the  Oopley  medal. 

science.  The  communications  which  he  had  al-       May  24.  —  Muhlfsld,  ,  J.  U.  D.,  an 

ready  made  to  the  Society  were  full  of  interest.  Austrian  jurist,  philosopher,  and  statesman, 
^ay  15. — ^Abyssikia,    Woizebo  Toubnish,  died  at  mtzing,  near  Vienna,  aged  about  54 
Queen  of,  widow  of  Theodorus,  died  in  the  years.    He  was  a  thorough  liberal  in  his  politi- 
^nglish  camp,  in  Abyssinia,  of  consumption,  cal  views,  hostile  to  the  temporal  power  of  the 
aged  25  years.     She  was  said  to  have  been  a  Pope,  and  bitterly  opposed  to  the  Concordat, 
woman  of  grace^  wit,  and  beauty.    Her  only  which  he  aided  in  abolishing,  but  was  at  the 
cliild,  the  boy  prmce,  was  brought  to  England  same  time  a  very  exemplary  Roman  Catholic. 
to  be  educated.  He  had  already  attaineu  distinction  as  a  lec- 
May  15. — Andbea,  H.  E.,  Cardinal  d',  an  turer  on  law  in  the  University  of  Vienna,  when,' 
Italian  ecclesiastical  dignitary,  died  at  Rome,  at   the   time  of  the    revolution  in  1848,  he 
He  was  a  native  of  Naples,  and  was  descended  was  elected  by  the  students  of  the  university 
from  a  wealthy  patrician  family  of  great  politi-  to  the  Frankfort  Parliament,  and  took  an  ac- 
cal  influence.    He  was  liberal  in  his  views,  and,  tive  part  in  the  movements  for  German  unity 
vbile  consistently  discharging  his  high  duties  under  the  leadership  of  Austria.    The  reaction 
M  Cardinal  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  strongly  which  followed  this  revolution  substituted  for 
^ged  the  reform  of  abuses,  and  was  friendly  a  time  despotism  for  law,  and,  finding  that  his 
to  the  new  kingdom  of  Italy.    This  made  him  avocation  was  gone,  he  became  a  barrister,  and 
^^t^^ay  enemies,  and  subjected  him  to  constant  very  soon  the  first  lawyer  in  Vienna.    Mean- 
persecutions  and  indignities,  which  hastened  time  the  reaction  had  run  it»  course,  and  more 
^is  death.    Some  months  before  his  decease  liberal  counsels  prevailed.  Under  the  influence 
.  ^^tained  leave  of  absence  from  Rome,  and,  of  these,  Muhlfeld  was  again  elected  to  the 
^  the  consent  of  the  Pope,  took  up  his  Reichtrath^  or  Austrian  Parliament,  and  by 
&i>ode  in  Kaples.  several  constituencies.    His  liberal  views  and^ 
Vouvin.— 88     A 
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his  high  character  for  integntj  were,  however,    was  a  strong  supporter  of  the  ComerriLS 

not  popular  in  a  Parliament  so  venal  as  the  partj,  hnt  never  won  anj  distinctiott.   OnL 

first  to  which  he  was  elected,  hat  in  snhse-  father^s  dSath  in.  1849,  he  sacceeded  toir 

qaent  years  he  made  his  influence  felt  in  favor  earldom  of  Talhot.    In  1857,  on  the^eatii  < 

of  liberal  reforms.    The  Concordat,  which  he  Bertram,  seventeenth  Earl  of  Shrew8barT,Ia:. 

had  so  long  fought,  was  abolished  on  the  day  Talhot  laid  claim  to  the  earldom  of  Shmi- 

he  was  buried.  hurj,  and  in  1858  this  daim  was  recogmy. 

May  — . — BuBZTET,  John,  an  eminent  en-  hj  the  House  of  Lords.    As  Earl  Shrewiti; 

graver,  and  author  of  works  on  art,  died  in  he  was  Premier  Earl  of  England. 
London,  aged  84  years.    He  was  a  native  of        June  14. — Smith,  Migor  Hsnbt,  BojaI  L^ 

Scotland,  and  relative  of  Bishop  Burnet,  of  rines,  an  accomplished  antiquarian,  holm. 

Salisbury.    Removing  to  London,  he  devoted  and  amateur  actor,  died  at  Bouthsea,  Hsu. 

himself  to  the  art  of  etching  and  engraving,  aged  75  years.    He  was  bom  in  the  bie  n: 
and  rapidly  rose  to  fame  and  independence.    Wight;  entered  the  Royal  Marine  Corps  toT£». 

His  engravings  of  Wilkie's  and  Rembrandt's  the  close  of  the  war  between  Great  Briui: 

pictures  in  the  London  National  Gallery  were  and  France,  and  held  repeated  oomma&di:> 

specimens  of  a  high  order  of  artistic  skUL   He  der  Sir  Charles  Napier,  whose  friendship  I- 

was  the  author  of  a  work  entitled  "  Practical  ever  maintained.    Repeated  appointments  ;• 

Hints  on  Painting."  the  Mediterranean  station  enabled  himtoei:- 

May  — ,—OoBMR^msr,  Louis  Mabie  db  la  ploy  his  leisure  in  antiquarian  excursions  aac 
Hatb,  Vioomte  de,  a  distinguished  French  in  the  study  of  music.  As  a  botanist  ':>'• 
jurist  and  publicist^  died  in  Paris.  He  was  earned  considerable  reputation,  and  for  ntfaj 
bom  in  Paris,  January  6, 1788,  and  was  edu-  years  was  engaged  in  the  compilation  d  * 
cated  for  the  law.  In  1810  he  was  appointed  work  somewhat  on.  the  plan  of  Pazton  s  "Bs- 
auditor  of  the  Council  of  State,  and  drew  up  tanical  Dictionary."  He  also  left  in  mss> 
several  of  its  most  important  reports.  In  1828  script  a  vocabulary  of  words  peculiar  to  t^: 
he  was  elected  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  Isle  of  Wight.  He  had  some  dramatic  taleni 
and  was  reelected  from  that  time  until  1846.  which  was  developed  by  amateur  performflD£«^ 
His  extensive  knowledge  of  jurisprudence,  and  in  some  of  the  chief  Italian  cities,  and  alsos 
of  the  practical  affairs  of  government,  and  the  England,  by  which  large  snms  were  rusedfo: 
clear  and  logical  force  with  which  he  could  charitable  purposes, 
present  his  ideas,  either  by  speech  or  writing,  .June  le.-r-Cmsp,  Rev.  T.  S.,  D.  D.,  an  Ear- 
secured  him  an  immense  influence  in  public  lish  Baptist  clergyman,  died  at  Cothanif  Brir 
affairs.  After  the  revolution  of  1848  he  had  tal,  aged  80  years.  He  was  educated  in  £ 
the  honor  of  being  elected  to  the  Chamber  by  independent  college,  and  in  one  of  the  mi- 
four  departments,  and  was  nominated  presi-  versities  of  Scotland,  but  subsequently,  bans: 
dent  of  the  commission  for  remodelling  the  adopted  Baptist  views,  became  joint  tntori^ 
constitution.  lu  this  capacity  he  strongly  ad-  tiie  Baptist  College  in  Bristol,  and  was  co- 
vocated  universal  suffrage.  After  the  coup  pastor  with  Dr.  Ryland  in  1818.  Upon  tie 
i'Stat  he  was  appointed  member  of  the  Coun-  demise  of  Dr.  Ryland,  Dr.  Orisp  became  pra»ij 
oil  of  State.  In  1855  he  was  elected  a  mem-  dent  of  the  college,  and  in  this  relation,  to^ 
ber  of  the  Institute.  Besides  his  many  pam-  that  of  Broadmead  Church  as  co-pastor,  hs 
phlets,  Cormenin  was  the  author  of  "  £tudes  was  associated  with  such  illustrioufl  men  a 
9ur  les  Orateurs  Parlementaires "  (two  vol-  Robert  Hall,  John  Foster,  and  Dr.  Sommer^ 
umes),  and  a  valuable  work  on  the  administra-  The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  was  oonfem<i 
tive  law  of  France.  upon  him  by  an  American  college.    Dr.  Crisp 

Juns   4.  —  Wabd,    Nathaniel    B  aoshaw,  was  a  man  of  fine  scholarship,  but  of  an^ 

F.  R.  S.,  an  eminent  surgeon  and  botanist,  died  in  modesty  and  even  diffidence. 
London.    After  some  years  of  devotion  to  his       JunelQ. — ^Ponsokbt,  Colonel  AxTin;B£.V-< 

professional  duties,  he  retired  therefrom,  and  an  officer  of  the  British  Army,  died  ofcholeiu 

pursued  his  favorite  study  of  natural  history,  at  Jubbulpore.    He  was  bom  at  Yaletta,  in 

He  was  the  inventor  of  the  "  Wardian  Cases,"  1827,  while  his  father,  Sir  Frederick  Ponson- 

in  which  the  beautiful  ferns  of  tropical  climates  by,  was  Governor  of  Malta ;  entered  the  annj 

are  transferred  to  other  countries.     His  ex-  in  1852,  and  served  on  the  mountains  and  in 

quisite  "  Fernery  "  was  at  one  time  one  of  the  the  kloofs  of  Kaffirland.      In  185^  he  was 

sights  of  London.  transferred  to  the  Grenadier  Guards,  and  *;s^ 

June  5. — Shbewsbubt,  Henry  John  Chbt-  employed  in  the  Crimea  on  the  staff  of  ^^ 

WTND  Talbot,  eighteenth  Earl  ofj  and  third  George  Brown  and  Sir  W.  Codrington.    ^^ 

Earl  Talbot,  an  admu*al  of  the  British  Navy,  the  conclusion  of  the  war,  he  was  api)oiDtea 

died  at  Shrewsbury,  England.    He  was  bom  aide-de-camp  to  Sir  G.  Buller  in  the  loniAQ 

in  1803,  entered  the  Royal  Navy  in  1817,  took  Isles.    In  1864  he  was  in  command  of  a  corps 

part  in  the  battle  of  Navarino  in  1826,  was  stationed  in  Eildare,  where  he  had  the  oppor- 

made  a  captain  in  1827,  and  at  the  time  of  his  tunity  of  carrying  out  a  favorite  idea  of  e^* 

death  was  an  admiral  on  the  reserved  list.    As  ploying  soldiers  in  industrial  pursnits  as  tne 

a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons,  from  best  mode  of  preventing  vice.    In  forthenace 

1830  to  1832,  and  again  from  1837  to  1849,  he  of  this  object,  he  established  a  militaiy  eiht^i- 
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tion  of  the  works  of  art  by  the  men  of  his  bat-  his  tastes  and  pursuits.  Though  surrounded 
talion.  The  project  proved  a  success,  and  the  by  the  luxuries  of  wealth  and  position,  when 
example  was  followed  at  other  itilitary  sta-  the  Crimean  War  broke  out  he  enlisted  in  the 
tions.  SV'hen  subsequently  his  battalion  served  British  service,  and  proved  himself  a  gallant 
in  India,  he  continued  to  stimulate  his  men  to  officer.  In  sporting  circles  he  became  widely 
persevere  in  the  occupations  which  accorded  known,  and  was  one  of  the  most  daring  steeple- 
mth  their  taste.  chase  riders  in  Europe. 

June  17. — Aenott,  Dr.  Geobob  A.  Walkeb,  July  18.— Kiewa^n,  Very  Rev.  Antony  La- 
Professor  of  Botany  in  the  University  of  Glas-  touche,  D.  D.,  a  clergyman  of  the  Established 
gow,  died  in  that  city,  aged  69  years.  He  was  Church  of  Ireland,  Dean  of  Limerick  since  1849. 
the  author  of  several  important  botanical  works,  died  in  that  city.  He  was  son  of  the  celebrated 
June  80. — ^BAsnAinNi,  Giovanni,  an  Italian  Dean  Kirwan  of  St.  Patrick's,  Dublin,  who  was 
sculptor.  He  began  his  life  as  a  stone-breaker  the  friend  of  Burke,  Sheridan,  and  the  otiber 
in  the  quarries,  but,  evincing  a  fine  artistic  great  wits  and  orators  of  Ireland  at  the  dose  of 
taste,  was  educated  by  Treglierami,  the  famous    tiie  last  century. 

collector,  of  Tuscan  antiquities.  He  worked  in  July  16.  —  I^isabef,  Dimitbt,  an  eminent 
the  studio  of  Fedi,  producing  busts  and  ^oups  Russian  philosopher  and  essayist,  died  near  Re- 
in marble  and  terra-cotta  for  the  Elorentine  vel,  in  Esthonia,  aged  28  years.  At  the  early  age 
antiquarian  Freppa.  In  1865,  at  the  Paris  In-  of  sixteen  he  became  a  student  in  the  University 
dnstrial  Exposition,  a  terra-cotta  bust,  marked  of  St.  Petersburg,  and,  after  having  greatly  dis- 
in  the  catalogue  as  the  portrait  of  Jerome  tinguished  himself  there,  at  the  age  of  nineteen 
Benivieni,  attracted  the  attention  of  connois-  he  was  intrusted  with  the  direction  of  the  crit- 
senrs,  who  decided  unanimously  that  it  was  ical  department  of  the  journal  styled  Raetnyet 
the  product  of  the  fifteenth  or  sixteenth  cen-  or  Dawn.  His  articles  in  thatpaper  and  in 
tnry.  Subsequently  it  was  sold  for  a  large  the  Ruashoe  Slovoy  or  Ruman  Word,  of  which 
sum  to  the  Imperial  Museum,  and  it  was  not  he  became  in  1861  the  chief  support,  soon  at- 
nntil  toward  the  dose  of  1867  discovered  to  tracted  great  attention,  especially  those  on 
have  been  the  portrait  of  an  old  tobacco-roller,  "  The  Scholastic  Philosophy  of  the  Nineteenth 
who  had  sat,  day  after  day,  to  Bastianini.  Century "  and  "  The  Idealism  of  Plato."  For 
Other  works  also,  among  which  was  a  bust  of  several  years  he  continued  to  write  upon  phUos- 
Savonarola,  and  of  a  Morentine  singer,  sup-  ophy,  history,  science,  and  literature,  and  with 
posed  to  have  been  antique^  were  proved  to  such  industry  that  his  collected  essays  fill  more 
bave  been  his  own.  Having  sold  them  him-  than  ten  volumes.  His  influence  soon  became 
self  for  comparatively  insignificant  sums,  his  very  great,  especially  with  the  younger  gener- 
patrons  had,  unknown  to  him,  profited  largely  ation  of  readers.  But  after  a  time  his  writ- 
by  allowing  them  to  pass  as  antique  specimens,  ings  became  obnoxious  to  the  Government.  In 
It  was  just  as  his  dreams  of  fame  were  about  1862  he  was  arrested  on  a  charge  of  political 
to  be  realized  that  he  was  carried  off  by  the  agitation,  and,  aft:er  having  been  kept  two 
Florentine  plague.  years  in  confinement,  was  sentenced  to  be  im- 

June  — , — Capendu,  Ebnest,  a  French  nov-  prisoned  in  a  fortress  for  two  years  more.  It 
elist  and  dramatist,  died  of  softening  of  the  was  during  his  imprisonment  that  his  most 
brain,  in  Paris,  aged  40  years.  He  was  the  brilliant  essays  were  written,  for  his  literary 
son  of  a  wine-merchant,  and  bom  in  affluence,  activity  was  not  thereby  affected.  But  when 
bat  early  ran  through  his  property,  and  in  his  he  was  released,  owing  to  the  amnesty  granted 
struggles  for  a  livelmood  turned  his  attention  on  the  occasion  of  the  marriage  of  die  Czare- 
to  his  pen.  He  was  the  author  of  a  popular  wich,  his  health  was  found  to  be  considerably 
comedy,  '^Les  Faux  Bonhommes,"  and  also  of  impaired.  In  the  summer  of  1868,  he  was  sent 
several  novels.  by  his  physicians  to  a  seaside  watering-place 

July  10. — ^Natlob,  Rev.  W.,  an  English  near  Revel,  and  therewas  seized  with  a  fit  while 
Wesleyan  clergyman,  died  at  his  residence,  bathing,  and  died  immediately. 
Holyhead  Road,  aged  86  years.  His  itinerant  July  18. — Coyne,  Joseph  Stibuno,  an  Irish 
labors  continued  from  1802  until  the  Confer-  dramatist,  antiquarian,  and  author,  died  in  Lon- 
ence  of  1862  (threescore  years),  when  he  be-  don,  aged  65  years.  He  was  the  son  of  an  of- 
came  a  "  sapemumerary.^'  He  was  pastor  of  ficer  in  the  Irish  commissariat,  and  was  bom 
most  of  the  leading  circuits  of  the  connection,  at  Birr,  King's  County,  in  1805 ;  was  educated 
and  chairman  of  ii&uential  districts.  Through  at  Dungannon  School,  and  studied  law,  but, 
more  than  hiJf  a  century  he  was  identified  finding  it  distasteful,  relinquished  it,  and  in 
with  every  great  movement  of  Methodism.  He  1837  went  to  England  and  soon  established  a 
was  one  of  the  ministers  that  took  part  in  the  reputation  as  a  playwright.  Continuing  to  fur- 
formation  of  the  Wesleyan  Methodist  Mission-  nish  tihe  London  theatres  with  dramas,  come- 
ary  Society,  and  was  spared  to  preach  one  of  dies,  and  farces,  he  found  time  to  write  several 
the  sendons  at  its  jubilee.  works  of  fiction,  and  a  book  on  the  "  Scenery 

July  12.  —  Talon,  Vicomte  Cebtus,  a  and  Antiquities  of  Ireland."  Mr.  Coyne  was 
French  soldier  and  sportsman,  died  near  associated  with  Mr.  Mark  Lemon,  Mr.  Henry 
Aix-la-Chapelle,  of  cancer  of  the  stomach.  He  Mayhew,  and  other  litUrateutB  of  the  light 
was  a  Frenchman  by  birth,  but  English  in  all    school,  in  the  establishnient  of  Punch. 
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JvJ/y  21.  —  Thomas,  Geoboe   HonsMAjr,  a  Governor.     Bir  Edward  held  a  commlssoQ 

distingaished  English  artist  and  designer,  died  seventj-fonr  years.    In  1862  he  received  tk 

at  Boulogne,  France.    He  was  bom  in  London,  baton  of  a  field-marshal. 

December  7,  1824,  studied  engraving  in  Paris,  Au/g.  8. — Pebthes,  Bouoher  de  CBETEr<zr2, 

and  in  1845  came  to  the  United  Sta,tes  and  ac-  founder  of  the  science  of  Paleontology,  and  as 

cepted  an  engagement  to  illustrate  a  newspaper,  eminent  geologist,  died  at  Abbeville,  France^ 

After  the  expiration  of  about  two  years  he  went  aged  ^0  years.    He  was  the  first  to  c<dl  the  it- 

to  Italy,  ana  was  in  Rome  during  the  siege  of  tention  of  the  scientific  world  to  those  remark 

that  city  by  the  French.    Many  of  his  sketches  able  relics  of  the  earliest  ages,  the  flint  imple- 

of  tiie  siege  appeared  in  Th6  Illustrated  Lon-  ments  used  by  man  before  the  diacoverr  of 

don  News  at  the  time,  and  on  his  return  to  metals.    After  enduring  the  ridicule  of  tbv 

England,  in  1849,  he  painted  a  picture  of  *^Gari-  incredulous  as  a  visionary,  he  succeeded  ia 

baldi  at  the  Siege  of  Kome,"  which  was  exhib-  proving  that  there  had  been  in  Europe  an  ^ 

ited  at  the  Boyal  Academy.    His  drawings  in  of  stone.    His  valuable  collection  of  fiint  im- 

The  Illustrated  News  attracted  the  attention  plements  now  forms  an  important  part  of  the 

of  Queen  Victoria,  and  he  received  a  commis-  Gallo-Roman  Museum,  at  St.  Germain, 

sion  ft'om  her  Majesty  to  paint  ^^The  Queen  Aug.  5.  —  Lushingtok,  Rt  Hon.  Stephen 

Giving  the  Medals  to  the  Crimean  Heroes,"  ex-  Rumbold,  M.  P.,  formerly  Secretary  of  the 

Wbited  at  the  Academy.    Until  very  recently,  Treasury,  and  Governor  of  Madras,  died  in 

much  of  his  time  had  been  taken  up  by  designs  Kent,  aged  93  years.    He  was  the  son  of  the 

for  books;  and  ill-health,  from  whicn  he  suffered  late  Rev.  J.  S.  Lushington,  was  bom  inlTTS, 

for  many  years,  prevented  him  from  giving  his  and  received  his  education  at  Rugby.    He  vas 

time  entirely  to  painting.  returned  to  the  House  of  Commons  as  member 

July  80. — Gabitbb,  'I^omas,  a  distinguished  for  Rye,  in  180T,  and  afterward  for  CanterbQij. 

line  engraver,  died  at  Birmingham,  at  an  ad-  He  was  for  nearly  fourteen  years  chainnan  of 

vanoed  age.    His  chief  engravings  in  the  pure  Ways  and  Means  in  the  House  of  Commo&s^ 

line  style  were  the  small  series  of  Hogarth^s  and  from  1814  till  1827  Jouit  Secretary  to  the 

'^  Rakers  Progress,"  many  of  Daniel's  Indian  Treasury.  From  1827  till  1832  he  was  Governor 

subjects,  and  some  of  the  Art  Journal  engrav-  of  Madras,  and  while  holding  that  positioD  he 

ings.    Mr.  Gamer  was  a  member  of  the  Royal  published  the  "  Life  and  Services  of  General 

Birmingham  Society  of  Artists.  Lord  Harris,"  whose  daughter  he  married.  He 

July  — . — ^LncATBAO,  Pauliw,  an  able  politi-  was  sworn  a  Privy  Councillor  in  1827,  and  w« 

oal  and  belles-lettres  writer,  died  in  Paris.   He  created  an  honorary  D.  0.  L.,  by  the  Unirer- 

was  bom  at  Caussade,  Febraary  20,  1817,  and  sity  of  Oxford. 

began  his  literary  career  in  1840.    From  1848  Aug.  10. — ^Cookb,  John  Douglas,  an  Englbi 

to  1845  he  was  one  of  the  editors  of  the  Setme  journalist,  died  in  London.  He  served  an  earlr 

des  Deux  MbndeSj  and  contributed  to  other  pe-  apprenticeship  to  the  press,  having  been  con- 

riodioals.    In  1849  he  wrote  a  five-act  comedy,  nected  from  his  youth  with  both  dailr  an<l 

"  La    Com^die   en.  Espagne,"  which,  though  weekly  papers  ;  was  for  some  years  editor  of 

never  played,  owing  to  political  events,  obtained  the  London  Morning  Chronicle^  and  since  that 

for  him,  in  1855,  the  Cross  of  Commander  of  time,  of  the  Saturday  Beview.    Though  not  a 

the  Order  of  Charles  III.  of  Spain.    From  1852  great  writer,  he  was  a  Jonmalist  in  tbe  most 

to  1865  he  was  literary  editor  of  the  Fresse  practical  sense  of  the  word,  his  administrativo 

newspaper,  and  in  May,  1856,  he  became  one  ability,  taste,  and  judgment  enabling  him  to 

of  the  political  editors  of  the  Constitutionnel,  meet  the  requirements  of  the  time,  and  gratifr, 

He  was  also  a  writer  for  the  Fatrie,  and  in  while  moulding,  the  public  taste. 

June,  1881,  became  editor-in-chief  of  the  Fays,  '  Aug.  14. — ^Hiooixa,  Matthew  James,  better 

a  position  he  left  in  October  of  the  same  year  known  to  the  reading  world  as  "Jacob  Om- 

for  the  Constitutionnel.     He  was  decorated  nium,"   died   at   his   residence  in  London, 

with  the  Legion  of  Honor  in  1856,  and  in  1861  aged  about  68  years.    He  was  educated  a* 

was  promoted  to  be  a  Grand  Officer.  Eton,  where  he  was  the  contemporary  of  Mr- 

Aug.  2. — Blaxsnbt,  Field-Marshal  Sir  Ed-  Gladstone,  and  afterward  gradoated  at  >e7 

WABD,  G.  C.  B.,'  Governor  of  Chebea  Hospital,  College,  Oxford.    For  several  years  he  held  a 

and  senior  officer  in  the  British  Army ;  died  at  commission  in  the  British  Army.    He  was  for 

the  HospitaJ,  agod  90  years.    He  entered  the  a  long  period  an  attach6  of  the  London  T^*y 

army  at  an  early  age ;  saw  service  in  the  West  and  a  valued  contributor  to  many  of  the  Mg- 

Indies;  took  part  in  the  expedition  to  Holland;  lish  periodicals.    At  first  he  wrote  over  v&- 

served  through  the  Peninsular  campaigns  with  rious  nommes  de  plume,  but  he  finall/  adopt- 

distinotion,  winning  much  honor  at  Ciudad  ed  that  of  "  Jacob  Omnium."    His  style  wa? 

Bodrigo,  Bad^joz,  Yittoria,  and  Pampeluna.  terse  and  vigorous,  and  as  a  satirist  he  wss  so 

In  1814  he  served  in  America,  and  the  follow-  severe  as  to  inspire  fear.    He  was  ^^  . 

ing  year  at  Waterloo.    From  1838  he  held  for  sterling  honesty,  dauntless  courage,  and  ret 

many  years  command  of  the  forces  in  Ireland,  possessing  a  remarkably  genial  nature. 

In  1865  he  was  appointed  laeutenant-Govemor  Aug.  25. — ^Van  LsimEP,  Jacob,  a  bmjisni 

of  Chelsea  Hospital,  and  upon  the  death  of  Sir  Dutch  writer  and  novelist,  died  at  Amsterdam. 

Colin  Halkett,  two  months  after,  was  made  He  was  bom  in  1803.    He  was  the  author  oi  a 
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e-o^st   nninber  of  tales,  some  of  which  were    aged  68  years.     He  was  bom   in  Norfolk. 


English  poets,  ton^s  Cathedrals.''    At  the  age  of  thirty 
^vg,  26. — Hugo,  Madame  AotiJL  Fouchek,  commenced  exhibiting  at  the  "  Water  Color 
x^ifo  of  the  poet  and  novelist,  died  at  Brussels.  Society,"  continuing  do  so  for  twenty  years. 
A^ed  about  62  years.    In  1822  she  was  married  He  particularly  excelled  in  wild,  romantic  pic- 
to  Victor  Hugo,  an  attachment  having  sprung  tures,  depicting  with  great  taste  scenes'  from 
Tip  between  them  in  childhood,  and  through  the  civil  wars.    Among  scriptural  subjects,  his 
life   Rhe  was  ever  his  constant  and  devoted  best  work  is  "  Christ  Preaching  on  the  Steps  of 
friend  and  companion,  rejoicing  with  him  in  the  Temple."    He  received  a  medal  at  the 
tlio  days  of  his  prosperity  and  afterward  shar-  French  Exhibition  of  1865. 
in<^  with  him  and  brightening  his  exile.    In  Aug,  — .-^Waaoen,  Gustav  Fsiedbioh,  a 
1863,  she  prepared  a  life  of  her  husband  under  German  author  and  art  critic,  died  at  Copen- 
tlie  title  "  Victor  Hugo  racont6  par  un  t^moin  hagen.    He  was  bom  in  Hamburg,  February 
do  sa  vie "  (2  vols.).                                        •  11,  1794.    He  began  life  as  an  artist,  but,  in 
^ng,  28. — ^Mohammed,  Ishmael  Khan  Aqa,  1818,  laid  aside  his  pencil  for  the  musket,  and 
an    eccentric  Persian  gentleman  residing   in  served  as  a  volunteer  in  the  Prussian  ai*my. 
Paris,  died  in  that  city,  aged  about  78  years.  Retiring  from  the  war,  he  resumed  his  studies 
lie  was  the  son  of  a  distinguished  Oriental  dip-  in  the  galleries  of  Berlin,  Dresden,  Heidelberg, 
lomatist,  who,  having  been  sent  by  the  Shah  of  and  Munich,  establishing  himself  in  the  latter 
Persia  on  a  mission  to  the  English  authorities  city  in  1820,  where  hepublished  his  first  work, 
£it   Bombay,  was  accidentally  killed  in  a  riot  a  pamphlet  on  the  Egyptian  mummies.    In 
through  the  wanton  carelessness  of  some  Eng-  1823  he  was  appointed  director  of  the  Royal 
Visli  officials.    Through  the  Shah,  the  son  re-  Gallery  of  Paintmgs  in  Berlin,  and,  in  1882,  of 
ceived  a  pension  of  £5,000,  which  was  regularly  the  portrait  gallery  of  the  new  Museum  in  iJiat 
transmitted  to  him  for  the  last  forty  years  of  city.    In  1844  he  delivered  a  course  of  instruc* 
his  life.    He  lived  in  the  Rue  Rivoh,  opposite  tion  at  the  University  of  Berlin,  on  the  his- 
tlic  Tuileries,  dressed  in  rich  Oriental  costume,  tory  of  art    In  1887  he  published  an  elaborate 
and  was  a  regular  attendant  upon  the  opera  work  on  '^  Art  History  and  Criticism  in  Eng- 
and  theatre,  but  allowed  himself  no  associates  land  and  France.'^    In  1854,  "  Treasures  of 
or  correspondents,,  living  in  the  strictest  se-  Art  in  Great  Britain,"  followed  by  a  supple- 
elusion,  though  occasionally  admitting  mem-  mentary  volume  in  1858.    He  was  also  the 
bers  of  the  English  and  Persian  Legations  as  author  of  other  volumes  upon  art,  and  a  variety 
visitors.    In  a  quiet  way  he  assisted  the  public  of  miscellaneous  essays, 
charities,  but  his  desire  seemed  to  be  to  shroud  Sept.  17. — ^Majobibaitks,  Edwasd,  Sen.,  an 
himself  in  mystery.  English  banker,  partner  in  Coutts^s  Bank,  died 
Aug,  30.— -Smith,  Geobge,  D.  D.,  an  English  at  Greenlands,  Bucks  Countv,  aged  94  years.  He 
Wesleyan  preacher  and  autho^  died  at  Cam-  was  bom  in  Lees,  Berwickshire,  and  educated 
borne,  Eng.,  aged  68  years.    He  was  the  son  at  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  where  he  was 
of  a  carpenter,  and  was  educated  in  a  Lancas-  a  favorite  pupil  of  Dugald  Stewart.    Subse- 
terian  school.    One  of  his  first  productions  was  quently  he  obtained  a  scholarship  at  Baliol 
a  lecture  on  the  "  Chronology  of  the  Book  of  College,  Oxford,  but  did  not  reside  there,  hav- 
Genesis,'*  which  was  soon  followed  by  an  essay  ing  been  taken  into  the  banking  establuQiment 
on  the  "Origin  and  Antiquity  of  Alphabetical  of  his  relative,  Thomas  Coutts.    In  1797  he  he- 
Characters.''    Then  came  the  "Religion  of  An-  came  junior  partner  of  the  firm,  and  forty 
cient  Britain  historically  considered.''    After  years  after  was  senior  partner,  holding  that 
some  years  he  published  his  "  Sacred  Annals,"  position  for  a  period  of  thirty-one  years.    He 
which  have  been  reprinted  in  this  country —  was  a  man  of  determined  energy  of  character, 
and  "Lectures  to  Local  Preachers,"  in  parts,  firm  in  his  integrity,  and  genial  in  his  nature, 
which  were   imported   from  England.     Dr.  Sept,  19. — Seftojt,  Johk,  a  celebrated  Eng- 
Smith's  most  popular  work,  however,  is  his  lish  actor,  died  in  New  York  City.    He  was 
"  History  of  Wesleyan  Methodism,"  which  has  bom  in  Liverpool,  January  16. 1805,  and  was 
famished  much  of  the  most  valuable  matter  in  educated  for  tne  bar^  but  preferred  the  stage. 
Dr.  Stevens's  History.  His  principal  reputation  was  attained  as  a  low 
Aug,  — . — ^Bet,  Dr.  Clot,  an  eminent  phy-  comedy  actor,  and  in  the  representation  of 
sician  of  Marseilles,  France ;  died  there,  aged  certain  characters  in  that  line  he  had  no  su- 
75  years.    He  had  acquired  a  well-merited  perior  either  in  England  or  the  United  States, 
reputation  by  his  success  in  establishing  medi-  He  began  his  professional  career  at  the  age  of 
cal  instruction  and  practice  in  Egypt.    During  sixteen.    In  the  year  1827  he  came  to  this 
the  last  ten  years  he  lived  in  France  in  retire-  country,  and  was  engaged  for  two  seasons  at 
ment,  but  had  long  been  associate  of  the  most  the  Walnut  Street  Theatre,  Philadelphia.    Mr. 
important  academies    of  Europe,  and  Com-  Webster,  of  the  Adelphi  Theatre,  London,  had 
mander  of  the  Legion  of  Honor.  written  a  comic  drama  called  "  The  Golden 
A^ig,  — . — Cattebmole,  Geobge,  an  eminent  Farmer,"  and  he  presented  a  copy  of  it  to  his 
English  water-color   artist,  died  in  London,  friend,  Sefton.    This  drama  contains  the  great 
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£art   of  Jemmx   Twitcher,    with   its    ^'  Oh,  Preceptors.    He  was  an  aocompBdied  ci- 

[owses,"  and  "  Vel,  vot  hof  it  1"  which  Mr.  qnarian,  and  an  nnwearied  adTocate  of  bccc 

Sefton  first  acted  in  Philadelphia,  in  1834,  progress. 

without  making  any  particnlar  sensation.  Bnt,        J^t.  — . — ^Yiennet,  IL,  a  French  ac&I.' 

in  a  short  time  after,  Manager  Dinneford  bnilt  mician  and  author,  died  in  Paris,  igied  t. 

the  little  New  Franklin  Theatre  in  New  York,  years.    He  entered  the  marine  artillcrT  n 

and  engaged  him  as  his  low  comedian.    The  1796,  fought,  under  the  first  emperor,  at  L:;- 

first  Season  at  the  New  Franklin  proceeded  sic,  and,  upon  the  second  restoratioii,  was  t^ 

very  quietly,  until,  at  three  days*  notice,  "The  an  officer  of  the  royal  staff.    Disappointdli 

GK>lden  Farmer  "  was  produced.    Mr.  Sefton  his  military  ambition,  he  early  turned  his  £- 

did  not  then  care  much  for  the  part  of  Jemmy  tention  to  literature.    In  the  time  of  hiz& 

Twitcher.    Indeed,  it  was  one  of  the  only  two  Philippe  he  was  a  peer.    In  1824  he  poblL^d 

characters  he  ever  revised  to  play.    But,  from  his   "Philosophical    Promenade   in  Pcre  J 

its  first  night  in  New  York,  it  was  a  decided  Chiuse  Cemetery."    He    suhseqiiently  vrik 

hit.     "  The  Golden  Farmer "  was  repeated  at  several  fables  and  tragedies,  among  otLe^ 

one  hundred  and  two  performances,  and  was  "*Clovis "  and  "  Gonstantln."    His  acsdeni^^ 

followed    up     with    "  Jemmy    Twitcher    in  discourses  were  models  of  purity  of  dicti-o. 

France."    From  the  profits  of  those  perform-  and  some  of  these,  deliverea  in  extreisd  ul 

ances  Dinneford  was  able  to  build  the  old  age.  were  among  his  beat. 
Bowery  Theatre.    For  many  years  afterward        Oct  28. — Suthebland,  Hasbiet  Elizibet2 

Mr.  Sefton   used   to   star   Jemmy  Twitcher  Geobgiaha,  Dowager  Duchess   of^  fomiTJ 

through  the  country,  when  the  regular  season  Mistress  of  the  Robes  to  Queen  Yictaria,  ^ 

was  over,  and  it  never  failed  to  draw  crowded  at  her  seat,  Sutherland  Castle.    She  was  a 

houses  and  enthusiastic  applause.    When  Nib-  daughter  of  the  sixth  Earl  of  Carlisle^  aod  fi^ 

lo's  was  burned  down,  Sefton  acted  as  stage  bom  in  1806.    In  1823  she  was  married  to  t^i 

manager    at   the  Astor  Place  Opera  House  eldest  son  of  the  Marquis  of  Staffonl  tLtn 

during  the  performances  of  an  Italian  com-  Earl  of  Gower,  who,  in  18S3,  became  Duk^o^ 

pany,  and    during    the  celebrated  Macready  Sutherland.    She  was  Mistress  of  the  Robes  t) 

riot.     Afterward  he  was  stage  manager  at  Queen  Victoria,  under  the  Liberal  iniiustrii.4, 

Richmond ;  at  the  Walnut,  Philadelphia,  under  until  the  death  of  her  husband,  in  1861,  vhf2 

Marshall :  at  Charleston  and  Columbia,  S.  C,  she  retired  from  the  brilliant  circle  in  vhidi 

and  at  New  Orleans  under  Placide.    His  lost  she  had  moved  a  prominent  figure.    Sbe  was 

appearance  was  during  the  latter  part  of  the  noted,  in  youth,  for  her  extraordinarj  be^tj, 

month  of  October,   186T,  at  the  Broadway  and  through  life  her  character  presented  & 

Theatre,  for  the  benefit  of  Barton  Hill,  when  happy  blending  of  delicacy  and  gentleness  Fiti 

he  appeared  in  the  character  which  was  his  firmness  and  decision.    The  late  duchess  greatlj 

greatest  success.  distinguished  herself  by  her  active  support  of 

Sept,  — , — CoBHOVA,    Fiuppo,    an    Italian  the  public  movement  of  1853,  in  deprecatioc 

statesman  and  orator,  Procurator-General  and  of  American  slavery,  and  by  her  liberal  enconr- 

Senator,  died  at  Florence,  aged  about  66  years,  agement  of  the  fine  arts. 
In  early  life  he  was  distinguished  as  a  barrister.        Oct  — . — CioiBi,  Piebbe  Lire  Ceabits,  i 

He  took  an  active  part  in  the  Revolution  of  celebrated  French  scene-painter,  died  in  Paris, 

1848,  in  the  kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  and,  aged  86  years.    He  was  bom  at  St  Cloud  in 

upon  its  suppression  by  the  late  King  of  Naples,  1782,  and  displayed  so  decided  a  talent  for 

fied  into  exile.    Fortunately,  however,  he  ob-  music  that,  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  he  uras  an 

tained  the  patronage  of  Count  Cavour,  who  excellent  violinist,  and  also  something  of  as 

employed  him  in  the  Statistical  Department  of  operatic  composer.     After   studying  t^^^^^ 

the  Board  of  A^oulture  and  Commerce  in  years  at  the  Conservatoire  de  Mustqii^  an  acci- 

Piedmont.    On  the  annexation  of  Sicily  to  Sar-  dent,  which  unfitted  him  for  a  public  singer, 

dinia,  Cordova  was  returned  to  the  Jtalian  Par-  obliged  him  to  turn  from^  vocal  music  to  dratr- 

nd,  as  a 
ished  him 

*  *w«*»wv*-^ «**«*«*  w*  «-«  vxv,«.«  w*  x^««,«v.x,^,  »x.x«L*w-painting.    *«  *^xx,  ««  «*~ ^     .. 

but  retired  some  years  since  to  a  senatorial  Jerome  Bonaparte,  King  of  Westphaliaj^^^" 

chair.    He  was  an  eloquent  speaker,  and  not  the  decorations  of  the  chief  theatre  of  Cas?«?J- 

unlike  Burke  in  style  of  oratory.  In  1826  he  superintended  the  coronation  fes- 

Sept.  — . — Reynolds,    John,    an    eminent  tivities  of  Charles  X. 
teacher,  botanist,  and  antiquarian,  in  London,         Oct,  — . —  Fabba^nt,   Colonel   ^*^2\*! 

died  in  that  city,  aged  76  years.    He  was  born  English  diplomatist,  and  officer  in  the  Bntisn 

in  Islington,  was  careftilly  educated,  and,  hav-  Army,  died  at  Dover,  England,  aged  64  J^ 

ing  establisned  a  school  in  St.  John's  Street,  He  was  formerly  in  the  diplomatic  serrice 

London,  labored  with  untiring  devotion  there  the  East    Having  joined  the  Bombay  Cav'air.i 

for  upward  of  fifty  years.    He  took  an  active  he  was  employed  by  Lord  William  ^^°*!^^^r^ 

part  in  founding  the  "  Mechanics' Institute,"  Persia,  and  cSlerward  was  secretly  to  i 

also  the  Botanical  Society  of  Regent's  Paii,  Englisn  minister  plenipotentiary  in  that  coo  ^ 

and  was  an  original  member  of  the  College  of  try.    He  was  also  secretary  of  l^tiofl  fl^ 
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har^  d'affaires  at  the  court  of  Persia.    He  House  and  Attorney-General.    He  was  a  mem- 

esigned  his  appointment '  at  the  conrt  of  Te-  ber  of  the  Conference  which  met  in  Quebec  in 

leran  in  1862,  and  was  promoted  to  a  colonel-  1864,  and  of  the  London  Conference  which 

:y  in  1855.  settled  the  details  of  the  Confederation  Act. 

Oct,  — . — ^HiLDEBBANDT,   Edouabd,  a   geo-  When  the  Union  became  a  fact,  he  presented 

graphical  painter,  died  in  Berlin.    He  was  bom  himself  for  election  to  the  voters  of  Northnm- 

ji  l>antzio,  and  had  made  a  considerable  local  berland,  and  was  returned  by  a  large  miyoritj. 

i^epntation  as  a  landscape-painter  when,  through        JViw.  10. — ^Hastings,  ,  Marquis  of,    a 

:lie  inflaence  of  Humboldt,  he  was  sent  to  Bra-  young  English  nobleman,  died  in  London,  at 
sil  to  paint  the  scenery  of  that  country.    After-  the  age  of  26  years.    He  inherited  at  an  early 
ward  lie  came  to  this  country,  and  e^ablished  age  a  large  fortune,  consisting  principally  of 
himself  in  New  York,  but  his  success  not  meet-  landed  estates,  but  his  inordinate  love  for  the 
ing  his  expectations,  he  returned  to  Prussia  and  sports  of  the  turf  and  his  reckless  expenditures 
^vron  some  fame.    His  pictures  were  more  val-  in  different  directions  speedily  reduced  him  to 
uable  as  scientiflo  records  of  scenery  than  at-  bankruptcy,  and  sent  him  to  an  early  grave, 
tractive  to  the  public  generally.  Nw,  12. — Havin,  Leonob  Joseph,  a  French 
Oct, — . — SiAM,  Phba-Bakd-Samdetoh-Phba-  publicist  and  editor,  died  in  Paris.    He  was 
Phabaj^ends-Maha-Moitettt,    first   King   o^  bom  in  1799,  at  Saint  L6,  and  received  his 
died  at  Bangkok.    He  was  bom  about  1805,  education  in  his  native  land,  but  his  father, 
and  socceed^  his  father,  Rheu  Din  Elang,  in  having  been  a  member  of  the  National  Conven- 
1825,  by  right  of  his  being  eldest  son  of  the  tionthat  decreed  the  death  of  Louis  XYL,  was 
Queen.    He  was,  however,  set  aside  by  one  of  included  in  the  list  of   proscribed  regicides 
his   elder  brothers,  and  became  a  Buddhist  drawn  up  on  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons 
monk,  devoting  a  large  portion  of  his  time  to  to  the  throne  of  France,  and  being  compelled 
stadjring  dead  and  modem  languages.    He  ac-  to  leave  his  country  in  1816,  his  son  accom- 
qnired  a  familiar  knowledge  of  the  sciences,  panied  him,  sharinff  his  exile  till  1820.    On  his 
spoke  f^glish  with  great  fluency,  and  was  a  return  to  France,  the  fhture  Journalist  joined 
memberof  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Great  Britain,  the  young  men  of  the  Liberal  party,  and  in 
Upon  the  death  of  his  brother,  in  April,  1866,  he  1880  was  elected  a  deputy  from  the  provinces 
ascended  the  throne.    Discarding  the  monastic  of  the  west,  charged  with  the  duty  of  instruct- 
dress,  he  took  the  above  title,  and  immediately  ing  the  Provisional   Government  as  to   the 
instituted  several  reforms,  among  which,  it  may  wants  and  views  of  the  people  of  the  depart- 
be  remarked,  that  he  exercised  bis  troops  ac-  ments.    In  1889  he  was  chosen  Secretary  of 
cording  to  the  European  system,  established  a  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  to  which  he  had 
royal  printing-press,  and  granted  freedom  of  been  elected  from  Saint  L6  in  1861,  but  his 
-worship.     In  April,   1855,  he    concluded    a  liberal  views  made  him  obnoxious  to  the  Gov- 
treaty  of  commerce  with  Great  Britain,  and  in  ernment,  and  in  1842,  through  ministerial  in- 
1856  similar  treaties  with  France    and   the  fluence,  he  lost  his  position.    Still  retaining  his 
United  States.    He  paid  great  attention   to  Beat,however,  he  ranged  himself  beside  Odillon 
the  development  of  the  internal  resources  of  Barrot,  with  whom  he  almost  constantly  acted 
bis    kingdom,  and  caused   numerous   roads,  in  the  opposition.    In  the  reform  agitation  he 
canals,  etc.,  to  be  constnicted  in  various  parts  took  a  principal  part  in  organizing  the  banquet 
of  Siam.    In  1868  he  aflPorded  every  possible  of  Thorigny,  which  led  to  such  important  re- 
facility  for  enabling  scientific  men,  coming  from  suits.    After  the  revolution  of  February  he 
other  countries,  to  take  observations  of  the  was  elected  by  an  overwhelming  vote  to  the 
eclipse.  Constituent  Assembly,  and  on  all  political  and 
Ott,  — . — ToMMT,  a  Japanese  youth,  an  at-  social  questions  voted  with  the  Right  till  De- 
iacM  of  the  Japanese  embassy,  which  visited  cember.     When   Louis  Napoleon  had   been 
the  United  States  in  1860,  was  killed  in  one  of  elected  President,  Havin,  allying  himself  with 
the  late  actions  near  Neegata.    His  bravery  the  Democratic  party,  exerted  himself  greatly 
had  won  for  him  several  promotions.    While  to  prolong  the  existence  of  the  Constituent 
in  this  country  his  brilliancy  and  quickness  of  Assembly.    He  was  subsequently  elected  mem- 
intellect  made  him  a  special  favorite  with  the  ber  of  the  Council  of  State;  and,  in  1868,  as  an 
public.  opposition  candidate,  he  was  chosen  to  the 
^(W.  9. — Johnson,  Hon.  JororMEBCEB,  mem-  Corps  L6gislatif,  both  for  Paris  and  Manche, 
ber  of  the  Dominion  Parliament  for  Northum-  but  decided  to  sit   for  the  latter.    His  fame 
berland,  N.  B. ;  died  there,  aged  50  years.    He  rests  principally  upon  his  management  of  the 
was  bora  in  Liverpool,  England,  whence  his  SUele^  of  which  journal  he  was  editor  for  sev- 
father,  who  was  a  timber-merchant,  emigrated  eral  years,  conducting  it  with  a  Judgment  and 
to  New  Brunswick.  The  son,  having  been  edu-  an  ability  that  have  given  it  a  foremost  rank 
cated  in  the  Northumberland  County  Gram-  among  the  political  journals  of  France,  and  se- 
mar  School,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1840.  cured  for  it  a  circulation  not  exceeded  perhaps 
He  soon  became  a  member  of  the  Provincial  by  that  of  any  newspaper  of  the  same  class  m 
Legislature,  and  in  1864  was  made  Solicitor-  France. 

General.    In  1847  he  was  made  Postmaster-  Dee,  6. — Sohletohxb,  Attoust,  an  eminent 

General,  and  was  afterward  Speaker  of  the  German  philologist  and  author,  died  at  Jena. 
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He  was  born  at  MeuQingen,  Marcli  11,  1821,  institutionB  lie  greatly  admired,  and  theaeeSizi 
and  was  educated  at  the  Universities  of  Leip-    made  this  coontrj  his  home, 
sio  and  Tubingen,  at  the  latter  of  which  he       Dsc,  27. — Hatse,  Sir  Riohabd,  K  C.  1 
was  a  pnpil  of  Ewald,  nnder  whom  he  stadied    Commissioner  of  London  Police,  died  in  tk 
the  Semitic  languages,  as  well  as  the  Sanscrit    city,  aged  72  years.    He  was  a  Baliye  €€  i> 

and  the  Persic.    After  spending  two  years  with  land,  and  was.  educated  at   Trinity  CoOcf- 

Ewald,  he  went  to  Bonn,  where  he  devoted  Dublin,  and  at  Trinity  Oollege,   Cambr^-- 
himself  wholly  to  philology,  going  through  a    where  he  graduated  in  1821.     The  fulJo?^: 

regular  course  of  study  in  both  the  classical  year  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  at  Lincc: 

and  the  Oriental  languages,  under  the  most  dis-  Inn.    In  1829,  upon  the  organization  of  tt 

tinguished  professors.    Subsequently  he  occu-  present  London  police  force,  he  was  appoio: 
pied  professional  chairs  in  the  Universities  of    one  of  the  commissioners,  and  his  exec3:.T> 

Prague  and  Jena.    He  repeatedly  declined  the  ability  and  untiring  energy  did  mach  to7iri 

most  honorable  appointments  in  Russia,  but,  at  rendering  that  organization  ao  effecdve.  3i 

the  request  and  at  the  expense  of  the  Imperial  was  a  man  of  marked  eccentricity  and  sosr 

Academy  of  St.  Petersburg,  wrote  a  series  of  times  was  severe  in  his  ideas  of  disdpline,  ass 

works  for  the  promotion  of  the  study  of  SLa-  the  riot  of  Hyde  Park  was  mainlj  the  resaJic*:' 

vonic  philology.  his  attempt  to  suppress  the  Sunday  meeti^s 

Dee,  9. — ^Dknotek,  Louis,  a  French  jour-  of  workingmen.    With  all  his  eccentrieicc* 

nalist  and  novelist,  died  in  Paris.    He  was  one  however,  he  was  an  excellent  officer, 
of  the  founders  of  the   Chariwiri  and  the       Dec.  — . — ^Delavione,  Gebmaik,  a  dramsD* 

SUele.  writer,  brother  of  Gasimir  Delavigne,  died  ti 

Dee.  27. — ^Beebski,  Count  John  db,  a  Rus-  Montmorency,  France,  aged  79  years.  In  ISll 
sian  nobleman  and  officer  in  the  Russian  Army,  and  1818  he  produced  the  "  Dervis,"  the  *' An- 
died  in  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  aged  about  70  years,  berge,"  and  "Thibault."  He  was  the  ^iod 
He  was  of  noble  birth,  and  inherited  a  large  and  oolaborer  of  Scribe,  with  whom  h 
and  valuable  estate  near  Moscow,  together  brought  out  the  "  Ma^on  "  in  1823,  the  ''Mn- 
with  250  ser& ;  but  at  an  early  age  entered  the  ette ''  in  1828,  the  '*  Somnambole  "  in  1829,  jh^ 
army,  and  was  in  the  campaign  against  the  "Myst^riesd'Udolphe''inl852,  andthe^'NoQ- 
Turks  in  1825.  He  distinguished  himself  in  ne  Sanglante  "  in  1854.  In  coig  unction  wi:b 
the  army,  and  was  jpromoted  to  the  rank  of  his  brother  Oasimir,  he  was  the  aathor  of 
lieutenant-colonel.  On  his  return  to  St.  Peters-  *^  Oharles  the  Sixth,"  played  for  the  first  tinh 
burff,  filled  with  ideas  of  liberty  which  he  in  1848. 

could  not  suppress,  he  emancipated  his  serfs.        Dee.  — .  —  Mallefills,   F£licie^,  a  veil- 
In    1826,    wnen   Nicholas   succeeded  to  the  known  French  dramatist,  died  in  Paris,  ageJ 
throne,  the  count  compromised  himself  in  the  56  years.    He  was  bom  in  the  Isle  of  TraDX. 
insurrection  of  that  year,  and  was  obliged  to  His  first  dramatic  composition  was  "  Glentf- 
leave  his  native  country  and  all  his  possessions,  von,"  represented  in  1835  at  the  Ambiga  Co* 
and  seek  in  other  countries  that  liberty  of  mique.    From  that  time  forward  he  wrote  cos- 
thought  and  action  denied  him  in  his  own.  He  stantly  for  the  stage.    Among  the  best-knovn 
reached  Hamburg  in  safety,  and  soon  began  to  of  his  works  are  "Psyche,"  played  at  the  Van- 
realize  the  embarrassment  of  his  situation.  Ac-  deville  in  1845 ;  "  Porta  Spada,"  prodaced  at 
customed  to  wealth  and  luxury,  he  now  found  the  Gait4  in  1849  ;  " Le  CoBur  et  la  Dot"  and 
it  necessary  to  do  something  to  procure  the  "  Les  Deux  Veuves,"  both  brought  out  at  the 
means  of  subsistence.    He  was  a  proficient  in  Th64tre  Fran^ais,  the  former  in  1858,  and  the 
eight  or  ten  languages,  and  thought  of  ofiTering  latter  in  1860 ;  and  "  Les  M^res  Repenties,'' 
himself  as  a  teacher,  but  very  soon  abandoned  produced  at  the  Porte  St.  Martin  and  repTv^ 
the  idea.    He  had  cultivated  somewhat  a  taste  duced  at  the  Vaudeville.    His  **  Susceptiqaes,'^ 
for  drawmg,  and  one  day,  while  examining  an  written  last  year  for  the  Th64tre  Fran^ais,  bot 
ivory  miniature,  the  thought  occurred  to  him  played  at  the  Th^4tre  Cluny,  was  also  a  ^*^ 
to  make  an  effort  to  paint  miniatures.    His  success.    At  the  time  of  his  death  M.  Malle- 
first  attempt  was  the  production  of  a  marvel-  fiUe  was  engaged  upon  the  composition  of  a 
lously  correct  likeness  of  a  young  English  lady,  piece  for  M.  Harmant  of  the  Vaudeniie,  en- 
without  any  sitting.    Thus  he  began,  and  in  a  titled  "  Le  Gentilhomme  Bourgeois,"  which 
short  time  his  works  attracted  the  attention  of  remains  unfinished. 

prominent  officers  in  the  Danish  Army,  by        OHIO.    The  Legislature  of  this  SteiA^  niej 
whom  he  was  introduced  to  the  court  of  the  on  the  first  Monday  in  January,  and  contino^d 
Zing  of  Denmark,  and  recommended  to  the  in  session  until  the  18th  of  May,  when  H  ad- 
King  of  Prussia.    Subsequently  Oount  de  Beer-  joumed  to  meet  again  on  the  23d  of  ^^^^"Iv^, 
ski  removed  to  Paris,  where  he  continued  to  Eutherford  B.  Hayes,  elected  in  the  preceding 
attract  great  notice  as  an  artist.   His  paintings,  fall  by  the  Republican  voters  for  Governor  w 
which  were  exhibited  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  the  State,  was  inaugurated   soon  after  the 
at  the  World's  Fair,  in  London,  1861,  won  the  opening  of  the  session.    The  Legislature  ite^ 
first  premium.    He  was  afterward  employed  had  a  small   Democratic   mtyority  i^  ^^ 
to  paint  the  royal  family  of  Great  Britain.    In  branches.  , ., 
1859  he  came  to  the  United  States,  whose  free        One  of  the  propositions  introduced  at  ^htf 
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session  was  embodied  in  a  joint  resolution  re-    posed  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
scindinaf  the  action  of  the  Leirislature  of  1867,     o^JeSvW  hereby  withdrawn  and  reftised. 


This  subject  was  brought  forward  before  the  Senate,  he  forwarded  to  the  President  of  the  United 
inaagaration  of  Governor  Hayes,  and  in  his  States,  to  each  of  our  Senators  and  Bepreeen^tives 
inaugural  address  that  official  alluded  to  the  "^5^°^^'  ^^  ^  **^  **^*^®  Governors  of  the  re- 
subject,  deprecating  any  action  of  the  kind  "Pjsww  Thkt  the  President  of  the  United  States 
contemplated.  1  submit,"  said  he,  that  be  respectftdly  requested  to  cause  to  be  forwarded  to 
nothing  has  occurred  which  warrants  the  the  Governor  of  Ohio  any  and  all  papers  on  file  in 
opinion  that  the  ratification,  by  the  last  General  *^®  executive  department  at  Washington,  certifjring 
Assembly,   of  the  fourteenth  amendment  to  *li?/atiflcaUon  by  the  General  Assembly  of  Ohio  of 

4.  ^  rK ^A:xJ2         jf  Iv    TT  -i  J  »^^"^*^«"«   w  gj^^  proposed  constitutional  amendment,  and  that 

the  Constitution  of  the  Umted  States  was  not  the  Presidmg  Officer  of  the  United  States  Senate  and 

m  accordance  with  the  deliberate  and  settled  the  Speaker  of  the  United  States- House  of  Bepresen- 
convictions  of  the  people.     That  amendment  •  tatives  be  requested  to  return  to  the  same  officer  any 

was,    after  the  amplest  discussion,  upon  an  certificate  that  may  have  been  filed  with  them,  or 

issiTe   distinctly   presented,   sanctioned    by   a  either  of  them,  on  the  sub^gt^of^sa^^ra^^ 

large  miyority  of  the  people.      If  any  fact  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Kepresentotives, 

exists  which  justifies  the  belief  that  they  now  J.  C.  L££,  President  of  the  Senate, 

wish  that  the  resolution  should  be  repealed,  by  January  lo,  a.  d.  1868. 

which  the  assent  of  Ohio  was  given  to  that  Several  Republican  members  of  the  Legisla- 
important  amendment,  it  has  not  been  brought  ture  entered  protests  against  tliis  action,  and  it 
to  the  attention  of  the  public."  But  the  m^ority  was  moved  that  these  protests  be  forwarded  to 
in  the  General  Assembly  appear  to  have  enter-  Washington  also ;  but  this  proposition  was  re- 
tained a  difierent  opinion  from  that  of  the  jected  by  a  strict  party  vote, 
chief  executive  of  the  State,  and  the  following  At  a  later  period  in  the  session,  another 
resolutions  were  passed  and  forwarded  to  resolution  of  the  General  Assembly  of  Ohio 
Washington,  where,  on  the  81st  of  January,  was  presented  to  the  Senate  of  the  United 
they  were  submitted  to  the  Senate  and  by  that  States  by  Mr.  Sherman,  one  of  the  Senators 
body  laid  upon  the  table.  from  that  State,  who  asked  that  it  be  read,  and 

TFA^mw.  onthellth  day  of  January,  a.  d.  1867,  the  ^^?^  allowed  to  lie  on  the  table.     It  was,  he 

following  Joint  resolution  was  adopted  by  the  Gen-  Baid,  rather  an  extraordinary  resolution,  but  he 

eral  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Ohio,  to  wit :  felt  it  to  be  his  duty  to  present  it.     This  was  a 

Wkerea$,t'-    "^ '* ^'^ '--   ^'-  ---      -       -     -       ^        ^              -         - 

notification 
Thirty- 
first  se 

the  Constitution  of  the  United* States,  by  a  constitu-  that  body,  and  instructing  the  Senators  and 

tional  majority  of  two-thirds  thereof,  in  the  words  requesting  the  Representatives  from  Ohio  "  to 

foUowing,  to  wit :  y^^e  for  Ae  repeal  of  the  former,  and  against 

[The  words  of  the  fourteenth  constitutional  the  passage  of  the  latter;  "  and  was  in  these 

amendment  are  recited  at  length.]  words : 

Whereat^  three-fourths  of  the  Legislatures  of  the  WJiereag^  the  Confess  of  the  United  States  has 
States  comprising  the  United  States  are  required  to  enacted  laws  and  is  now  consideriujg  measures  which, 
give  assent  to  the  said  proposed  amendment  to  the  if  enacted  into  laws,  are,  in  the  opinion  of  this  Gen- 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  before  it  becomes  a  eral  Assembly,  in  direct  conflict  with  the  plainest 
part  thereof:  Therefore,  {>rovisioiis  of  tne  Constitution :  Therefore, 

Jieaolved,  hy  ths  General  Aeeemily  of  ths  State  of  BeU  resolved^  1.  That  this  General  Assembly  docs 

Ohio.  That  we  hereby  ratify,  on  behalf  of  the  State  protest  against  the  acts  of  Congress  commonly  called 

of  Ohio,  the  above  recited  proposed  amendment  to  the  reconstruction  acts,  because  the  same  are  subver- 

thc  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  sive  of  the  rights  of  the  States,  the  liberty  and  pros- 

Jietolved,  That  certified  copies  of  the  foregoing  perity  of  the  people,  and  the  constitutional  powers  of 
preamble  and  resolution  be  forwarded  by  the  Got-  the  executive  ana  judicial  departments  of  the  Federal 
emor  of  Ohio  to  the  President  of  the  Umted  States,  Government,  and  our  Senators  in  Congress  are  here- 
to the  Presiding  Officer  of  the  United  States  Senate,  by  instructed,  and  our  Bepresentatives  in  Congress 
and  the  Speaker  of  the  United  States  House  of  Bep-  requested,  to  vote  for  the  repeal  of  all  said  acts, 
resentatives.  2.  That  this  General  Assembly  does  protest  against 

And  mh^'eas  no  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  passage  of  the  bill  now  pending  in  Congress 

tho  United  States  is  valid  until  duly  ratified  by  three-  requiring  tne  concurrence  of  two-thirds  of  the  judges 

fourths  of  all  the  States  composing  the  United  States,  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  to  pro- 

and,  until  such  ratification  is  completed,  any  State  has  nounce  an  act  of  Conffress  uncoostitutional.  because 

a  right  to  withdraw   her  assent  to  any  proposed  said  proposition  is  plainly  unconstitutional,  and  is 

amendment :  an  attempt  to  destroy  the  judicial  department  of  the 

And  tphereaa  several  distinct  propositions  are  com-  Government, 

bincd  in  the  same  proposed  amendment,  several  of  8.  And  this  General  Assembly  does  also  protest 

which  are  already  fully  provided  for  in  the  Constitu-  against  the  passage  of  the  bill  now  pending  in  Con- 

tion  of  the  United  States,  and  to  which  no  person  or  gross,  to  take  from  the  Supreme  Court  and  other 

party  objects :  Therefore,  courts  of  the  United  States  jurisdiction  in  cases 

Be  it  reeolved,  by  the  General  AeeemUy  of  the  State  of  arising  under  said  reconstruction  acts,  because  said 

Ohio^  That  the  aoove  recited  resolution  be,  and  the  bill  proposes  to  deny  to  the  people  any  redress  for 

ftazne  is  hereby,  rescinded,  and  the  ratification,  on  be-  wrongs  and  ii^uries  they  may  su£fer,  to  destroy  the 

half  of  the  State  of  Ohio,  of  tho  above-reoited  pro-  just  and  necessary  powers  of  the  judicial  tribunals. 
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and  to  subject  tho  ooantry  to  an  uncontrolled  and  datj  of  the  election  judges  to  challeofc  i'  *  I 

uncontrollable  nulitojy  dcopotism ;  and  our  Senators  y^te  of  every  person  who  had  a  visible  l^- 

^^^^C^o^^'IJ^^tX^^r^^  ^^'  Afncarblood,  nnder  a  heavrp.^ 

against  the  passage  of  siud  biUs.  for  disregarding  the  reqnirements  of  th«  ^» 

4.  That  tne  Governor  is  hereby  requested  to  for-  Any  person  so  challenged   was  reqcirf.  * 

wardacopvoftheseresolutions  to  eachof  ourSena-  swear    from  his    own    Imowledge,    L^:si  a 

States.  JOHN  F.  FOLLETT  husband  and  wife,  that  neither  of  hi5  yarT' 

Speaker  of  the  House  of  Bepresentatives.  had  any  visible  admixture  of  African  l4^'. 

J.  C.  L££,  President  of  the  Senate.  that  in  the  commanity  in  vrhidi  he  IiTci. 

Adopted  April  13, 1868.  ^33  classed  as  a  white  man  and  gssoclS'i 

These  resolutions  were  adopted  in  the  Legis-  with  white  people,  and  that  his  chfldrei  & 

lature  after  a  protracted  discussion,  by  a  strict  tended   the    common    schools   organi«*J  ^ 

party  vote.  white  children.    He  was  fiurtfaa-  reqmr«l : 

When  the  bill  for  readmitting  the  State  of  •  produce  two  credible  witneases^  who  ^y; 

Alabama  to  the  Union  was  before  the  United  swear  that  they  were  acquainted  with  li 

States  Senate,  the  foUowin;?  was  sent  to  that  and  with  his  parents,  and  knew  of  their  on 

body  by  the  Legislature  of  Ohio :  knowledge  that  they  had  no  visible  admiir.^ 

Ss^hed,  That  the  biU  introduced  in  the  Senate  of  ^^  A?^^  ^^^.^  ^^  ^^  ^^^  .T"^  .T'^ 

the  United  States  bv  the  Hon.  John  Sherman,  one  of  and  lived  together  as  man  and  wife.    ARtf  u 

the  Senators  from  tnis  State,  declaring  the  pretended  this  had  been  accomplished,  the  judges  vt't 

constitution  of  the  State  of  Alabama  ratified,  after  it  to  tender  to  him  the  following  oath  or  afe:- 

hasbeenrejertedby  amiyontvofthevotesofs^^^  ^^ion:    "You  do  solemnly  swear  (or  i£t- 

State,  under  the  provisions  of  the  law  under  which  It  xv  x  *    i.u    u  _x    r  i-l      i  j-««»JKi'.:- 

was  submitted,  ii  another  proof  of  the  utter  want  of  ^^^  ^  "^®  ^  ^^  7^^  knowledge  and  bt^-c- 

good  faith  OD  the  part  of  the  friends  of  the  so-called  you  are  a  white  male  citizen  of  the  lmt<v 

Congressional  system  of  reconstruction,  and  is  an  ad-  States,    and  know  the  fact  to  be  so  frea  s 

ditional  evidence  of  their  intention  to  overthrow,  by  knowledge  of   both   your  parents  and  n^ 

force  or  fVaud,  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  n^^Ai^^^^.tt    ^^^a  if  *\^i   iw^A^^  nh^^n  th^n' ^ 

and  establish  in  its  stead  the  government  of  an  irre-  Pe?lgree  j      and  if  the   jndg^  8ha"^«  V 

sponsible  Congressional  Dbectory,  backed  by  the  <5®ive  said  vote,  the  words      challenged  wi  t-; 

bayonets  of  a  milituy  chieftain.  ground  of  visible  admixture  of  Afiican  bJo>>i 

Jieiolvedj  That  this  General  Assembly  does  protest  shall  be  entered  on  the  poll  book  opposite  sii 

against  thus  foroiM  on  a  sister  State  a  oomtitution  yoter's  name.    A  case  under  this  Uw  arojk:  a: 

made  by  disfranohismg  any  one  who  refused  to  take  ^   ^  ":.  i     i     .•      ^^f^!^  ^'^  T^Z.^^  -„^  o-t; 

a  test  oath  in  favor  of  negro  suffrage,  and  that  we  ^  «P^^^  election  m  Green  CJounty,  and  wl^ 

will  never  recognize  as  legitimate  any  State  Govern-  taken  to  the  Supreme  Court  at  its  Jime  ^-r 

ment,  so  establbhed  by  Congrcstiional  usurpation,  sion,  on  a  motion  to  file  a  petition  in  em*', 

and  our  Senators  in  Conmss  are  directed,  and  our  g^id  the  law  was  Dronounced  unconstitDtionil 

Bepresentatives  requested,  to  vote  against  said  bilL  nnlL  and  void 

A  large  portion  of  the  time  of  the  le^sla-        Other  laws  were  passed  affecting  ^be  sobj^f* 

tors  was  given  to  the  consideration  of  the  or  franchise,  among  them  "  an  act  to  prejcrrc 

question    of   what    constituted    a    "  white  "  the  purity  of  elections,"  which  contains  Ut 

man.    The  Constitution  of  1851  gave  the  suf-  following  provision  with  regard  to  students  st 

ftage  only  to  white  male  citizens,  and  it  has  the  various  institutions  of  learning  in  the  SUt«- 
since  been  several  times  decided  by  the  courts       A  person  shall  not  be  considered  or  held  to  b^* 

of  the  State,  that  any  person  otherwise  quali-  gained  a  residence  in  any  township,  city,  or  uje^j- 

fied  could  exercise  the  privUege  of  voting  if  ho  |«^™^  ""'"^^^  ^^  this  State  who  may  now  be  m « • 

"k«^  «  *^.^«rx,«^»«»n/iA  rfp  u,„iru/^  \^^r.r^A  11     Tu^  teudaucc  upon,  or  who  shall  hereafter  coma  i3> 

had  a  preponderance  of/*  white  blood."    The  ^^^  townstip,'  city,  or  incorporated  village,  t^  ^^t- 

subjeot  was  brought  up  m  the  last  Legislature  tend,  any  school,  seminary,   academv,  colto  .^' 

by  a  case  of  contested  election.    Mr.  H.  0.  institution  of  learning  located  or  established  thmir. 


Jones  was  elected  to  the  Senate  from  the  Eighth  <»  »  pupii»  scholar,  or  student,  unless  the  peBon  r 

Senatorial  District  by  a  mi^jority  of  the  votes  f^J^^^^f^i?  *"..  ^w  InStiS'ofTeS. « 

.     „  X    V   A  -xr      rr    lir    r\   j     j     i_  A^gc,  university,  or  other  institution  oi  leanmw' 

actually  cast,  but  Mr.  H.  M.  Onderdonk  ap-  such  pupil,  schoV,  or  student,  was  a  legaUrqa*^^ 
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peared  to  contest  his  right  to  a  seat  in  that  elector  of  the  township,  city,  or  incorporated  vite 

body  on  the  ground  that  a  part  of  the  persons  in  which  the  same  is  located  or  estaWiflhed^orow*? 

voting  for  him  had  an  admixture  of  African  *^^P»»P3i'  •jl^oja^  or  ^S^®''^  *^!2!lnS^  tfi 

\.^^^  ««;i  «r^.^   4^kA./x^rx.A   ^i;a^,i.i:A<^^i   A./v,«  declare  that  he  has  no  other  pmce  of  reMdenoc. f" 

blood,   and  were  therefore  disqualified  from  that  it  is  his  intention  to  ma^e  such  toynahiv.atr, 

votmg  by  the  provision  of  the   Constitution  or   incorporated    village,  his  place  of  pennaiKOj 

which  gives  the  suffrage  to  "white"  citizens  residence,  or  unless  the  parent  or  psrenta  of  >w^ 

only.     The  subject  was  referred  to  a  commit-  pupil,  scholar,  or  student,  had  an  actaal  w^ 

tee,  who  reported  in  favor  of  ousting  Mr.  »^ThU  ^ecTS^^'^r^moV^'Ta'S^e 

Jones  and  giving  the  seat  to  Mr.  Onderdonk,  intention  of  malting  the  same  such  residence  w^' 

alleging  that  a  ^*  visible  admixture  "  of  AMcan  at  the  same  time,  or  since,  such  aitendsace  com 

blood  was  sufficient  to  disqualify  a  person  from  menced.  , 

voting.    Their  report  was  adopted  by  a  vote       The  inmates  of  the  asylum  for  disable  ^ 

of  18  to  16.    This  action  was  afterward  forti-  diers  were  also  disfranchised,  and  the  ^^^^ 

fied  by  the  passage  of  a  law,  known  as  the  provision  made  regarding  the  ballots  to  be  osw 

"visible  admiictnre  law,"  which  made  it  the  at  elections: 
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Thflt  all  ballots  voted  at  any  election  held  in  pur-  force  a  Government  for  them  are  imoonstitutional, 

Boance  of  law  shall  be  written  on  plain  white  paper,  revolntionaiy,  and  despotic. 

or  printed  with  black  ink  on  plain  white  news  pnnt-  Jietolved^  That  we  are  opposed,  both  in  principle 

ing  paper,  without  anv  device  or  mark  of  any  do-  and  policv,  to  negro  sufihige  ^  that  the  State  of  Ohio 

Bcription  to  distinguish  one  ticket  fh>m  another,  or  — having  dv  the  emphatic  minority  of  50,000  rejected 

by  which  one  ticket  may  bo  known  from  another  by  it  for  herself— is  sternly  opposed  to  its  forced  impo- 

its  appearance,  except  the  words  at  the  head  of  the  sition  upon  other  States,  and  that  we  stigmatize  such 

ticket ;  and  that  it  shall  be  unlawM  for  an^  person  an  imposidon  by  the  Federal  Government  as  a  most 

to  print  for  distribution  at  the  polls^  or  distribute  to  base  usurpation. 

any  elector,  or  vote,  any  ballot  prmted  or  written  BeaoU>ea^  That  the  practical  effect  of  the  so-called 

contrary  to  the  provisions  of  this  act ;  provided,  that  reconstruction  acts  of  Conflress  is,  to  deliver  over  ten 

nothing  herein  contained  shall  be  construed  to  pro-  States  to  the  political  ana  social  control  of  negroes, 

Mbit  the   erasure,  correction,  or   insertion,  of  any  and  to  place  tne  lives,  liberties,  and  fortunes  of  the 

name  by  pencil  mark  or  otherwise  upon  the  face  of  whites  residing  therein  in  the  hands  of  a  barbarous 

the  printed  ballot.  people ;  and  it  would  inevitably  lead  either  to  a  war  of 

Among  the  other  acts  of  this  Leriglatnre  is  "^'  or  to  the  Africanization  of  the  South, 

one  malaiig  it  an  offence,  panishable  by  im-  On  the  subject  of  national  finances,  they  ex- 

prisonment  in  the  penitentiary  for  not  less  pressed  themselves  as  follows : 

than  one  nor  more  than  ten  years,  to  be  en-  Beeohed.  That,  notwithstanding  the  enormous  and 

gaged  as  principal  in  any  prize-fig^t.   A  bill  to  conceded  miuds  in  the  creation  of  the  public  debt, 

remove  from  office  persons  guilty  of  habitual  ^?  ¥*^  of  the  country  is  pledged  to  its  payment, 

;»4-r.«^^«4>:rv^  A.4irv^    «^  ■.^«»a«^A   #Vv-  -RTOTi^-  «.^  A  PHUCipal  aud  mterest,  according  to  the  terms  of  the 

mtoncataon  failed  of  passage  for  want  of  a  Several  acts  of  Congrtss,  under  which  the  bonds  rep- 

constitutional  m%)onty  in  tne  Mouse.       ^  resenting  the  debt  were  issued,  but  not  otherwise, 

The  political  conventions  were  held  in  the  and  we  are  opposed  to^  any  plan  for  extending  the 

early  part  of  the  year.     No  governor  was  to  times  of  payment,  thus  increasing  the  amount  of  gold 

be  nominated^  but  several  other  Sta^  officers,  {fXc'^o^rfcfh^nSS^^^ 

together  with  del^ates  to  the  national  Con-  ^hictf  wouH  virtually  aSd  mSre  than  a  thotSanct 

ventions  and  presidential  electors,  were  to  be  millions  to  the  burden  of  the  debt,  and  to  the  whole 

named.  The  Democratic  Convention  assembled  insane  financial  policy  of  which  these  measures  are  a 

on  the  8th  of  January,  and  nominated  Thonuus  P*^'   »   j  mi.  .      ..^    *      ^            j      . 

Hubbard  for  Secret«^  of  State,  and  mOiam  „tt^ J^tV  SSWSTir^r SS'^cJS: 

E.   Fmck  for  Judge  of  the  bupreme  Oourt.  rency  of  the  Constitution,  we  decbre  that  the  flve- 

The  position  of  the  party  on  the  various  po-  twenty  bonds  should  be  paid  in  the  same  currency  rc- 

litical  questions  of  the  day  was  defined  in  a  ceived  by  the  Government  for  their  issue,  and  that,  by 

long  series  of  resolutions.    The  general  tenets  ^o^sl^^^iSSlt^c^X^^ 

of  the  party  were  set. forth  in  the  following :  ^  ^^^^  ^^  'danffwwis  inOTcase^ofpaper  money,  now 

Beaolvedy  That,  nnalterablj[  opposed  to  the  doc-  the  only  oirculatmg  medium,  thus  relieving  our  peo- 
trines  which  lead  to  consolidation,  we  renew,  with  un-  pie  from  the  burden  of  a  debt,  the  tendency  of  wnich 
flagging  zeal  and  increased  energy,  our  attachment  to  is  always  to  corrupt  and  enslave,  and  our  Govem- 
tlm  political  creed  which  has  ever  been  so  stanchly  ment  from  the  reproach  of  paying  a  favored  class  in 
adhered  to  by  our  organization  through  days  of  gold^  while  dischai|^ng  its  debts  to  all  others,  in- 
trouble  and  disaster,  as  well  as  good  fortune  and  pros-  dudmg  pensions  to  widows  and  soldiers,  in  an  mfo- 
perity :  which  was  thus  expressed  by  Thomas  Jeffer-  rior  currency. 

son :  '*  Equal  and  exact  justice  to  all  men,  of  what-  Beaohedy  That  this  plan  violates  no  law,  impairs 
ever  stater  or  persuasion — religious  or  political —  no  contracts,  breaks  no  faith,  and,  instead  of  retarding 
peace,  commerce,  and  honest  friendship  with  all  nar  a  return  to  specie  payment,  is  the  shortest  because 
tions,  entangling  alliances  with  none;  the  support  the  only  safe  way  oi  reaching  that  end. 
of  the  State  Governments  in  all  their  rights,  as  the  Betotved^  That  all  the  property  of  the  country,  in- 
most competent  administration  of  our  domestic  eluding  the  Government  bonds,  which  receives  the 
concerns  and  the  surest  bulwark  against  anti  repub-  equal  protection  of  the  Government,  should  bear  an 
llcan   tendencies ;  the  preservation  of  the  General  equal  share  in  its  burdens. 

Government  in  its  whole  constitutional  vigor,  as  the  rm.       ^v              j          xv    j     *  •        ^             j. 

sheet-anchor  of  peace  at  home  and  safety  abroad:  a  They  then  condemn  the  doctnne  of  perpet- 

jealous  care  of  tne  rights  of  elections  by  the  people,  nal  allegiance,  speak  a  word  of  encouragement 

and  the  supremacy  of  the  civil  over  the  militaiy  for  Andrew  Johnson  "in  his  struggle  with 

authority."  Congressional  usurpation,"  thank  the  soldiers 

With  regard  to  the  reconstruction  acts  of  of  the  late  war  for  their  "fortitude  and  gal- 
Congress  and  the  position  of  the  negro,  they  lantry,"  and  close  with  the  following: 

-,'.-,.,             ,        XI.    1    f  1  *!  JUtohed,  That  the  Democracy  of  the  comitxr  have 

Jiewolved,  That  we  condemn  the  legislative  usurpsr  neither  the  purpose  nor  desire  to  reestablish  slaveiy, 

tions  of  Congress,  and  particularly  the  several  acts  of  ^^y  ^  assume  Miy  portion  of  the  debt  of  the  States 

reconstruction,  so  called,  as  violative  of  the  consti-  intew  in  rebellion. 

tutional  compact  between  the  States,  and  as  utterly  ^ 

Bubvcr&iveofevciy  principle  of  self-government  that  The  Bepublican  State  Convention  met  at 

distinCTiishes  a  free  people.  Columbus,  on  the  4th  of  March,  and  organized 


— and  that  we  determinedly  insist  that  the  Southern  Congressional  District.      Isaac  B.   Sherwood 

States,  no  longer  being  in  insurrection,  or  at  war  ^aa  nominated  for  Secretary  of  State ;  and 

with  the  Federal  Government,  are  entitled  to  the  full  ^iUiam  White  for    Judge    of   the  Supreme 

^^"»r  8uSS;i^'dtl,l  denir^riiS^fS  court,    p^  .platfo™.  of  .the  party  in  Ohio 

them  by  Congress  and  its  efforts  to  dictate  by  military  was  set  forth  m  the  followmg  resolutions : 
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Beaolved,  by  the  Union  party  of  OHo  in  convention 
assembled^  That  the  National  Republican  Union 
party,  having  preserved  the  integrity  of  the  country, 
navin]?  defeated  the  atrocious  attempts  lately  made 
to  inaugurate  appeals  to  arms  and.  civil  war  from  the 
legitimate  results  of  le^  and  constitutional  elections, 
and  having  placed  American  nationality  on  the  solia 
foundation  of  liberty  and  the  rights  of  man,  will  elect 
to  the  Presidency  of  the  United  States,  next  Novem- 
ber, a  man  under  whoso  administration  will  be  com- 
pleted the  great  task  of  reconstruction  on  the  basis  of 
nationality,  liberty,  and  true  democracv,  and  who, 
with  firmness,  yet  with  moderation,  with  justice,  yet 
with  charity  and  liberality,  with  unswerving  loyalty, 
yet  with  prudence  and  statesmanship,  will  heal  the 
wounds  of  the  war,  reconcile  the  hostile  elements, 
and,  by  his  wisdom,  economy,  rectitude,  and  good 
faith,  will  restore  those  sections  of  the  country,  which 
rebellion  has  desolated,  to  prosperity  and  happiness, 
and,  with  the  hearty  cooperation  of  the  peopie^s  rep- 
resentatives in  Congress,  will  establish  the  relations 
of  the  several  States  to  a  regenerated  Union,  and  to 
the  blessings  of  everlasting  domestic  peace. 

Besolved^  That,  at  this  juncture,  the  eyes  of  the 
country  are  directed  to  one  man  who  is  eminently 

aualified,by  his  character,  position,  antecedents,  and 
le  universal  confidence  which  he  enjoys,  to  secure  a 
triumphant  election  next  November,  to  terminate, 
when  m  office,  the  present  state  of  transition  and  sus- 
pense, and  to  guide  the  nation  to  a  new  era  of  good 
feeling,  and  to  restore  confidence. 

Hetolved.  That  with  Ulysses  S.  Grant  as  our  candi- 
date for  the  Presidency,  and  Benjamin  F.  Wade  for 
the  Vice-Presidency,  and  the  history  of  the  last  seven 
years  for  our  platform,  we  may  confidently  appeal  to 
the  loyalty,  patriotism,  and  intelligence  of  the  Ameri- 
can people. 

Mesohedy  That  the  cMef  obstruction  to  the  pacifica- 
tion of  the  country  has  been  the  persistent  opposition 
of  Andrew  Johnson  to  the  reconstruction  of  dvil 
government  in  the  rebellious  States  under  the  au- 
thority of  national  legislation,  'by  keeping  alive  the 
spirit  of  rebellion,  ana  reviving  the  hopes  of  a  resto- 
ration to  political  power  of  its  great  ally — ^the  Demo- 
cratic party. 

B6solo6d^  That  we  approve  and  applaud  the  action 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  in  the  recent  exercise 
of  the  high  constitutional  prerogative  bj  the  impeach- 
ment of  Andrew  Johnson  for  nigh  crimes  ana  mis- 
demeanors in  office;  believing  it  to  be  the  constitu- 
tional f\inction  of  the  Senate,  sitting  as  a  court  of  jus- 
tice, to  finally  determine  every  question  of  law  and 
fact  arising  in  the  course  of  the  prosecution,  we  in- 
voke from  all  parties  a  peaceable  and  law-abiding 
submission  to  its  judgment  in  the  case. 

JSesolvedy  That  dv  the  Indecent  haste  and  precipita- 
tion with  which  the  Democratic  Legislature  or  our 
State  rescinded  the  resolutions  ratifying  the  fourteenth 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
and  thus  condemned  the  propositions  contained  in 
said  amendment — propositions  which  the  people  of 
Ohio,  aflor  a  full  and  exhausting  discussion,  had  en- 
dorsed with  over  forty  thousand  majority — ^the  Demo- 
cratic party  has  again  manifested  that  its  restoration 
to  power  would  put  in  jeopardy  the  results  of  our 
great  struggle,  undo  whi^  has  been  accomplished  by 
the  ¥rar,  and  again  plunge  the  countrjr  into  disorder,* 
confusion,  ana  the  dangers  of  secession,  disintegra- 
tion, and  perhaps  a  war  of  races,  and  that,  to  avoid  the 
calamity  of  a  Democratic  victoiy,  it  becomes  the  duty 
of  all  true  lovers  of  their  country  to  unite,  disregard- 
ing for  the  time  being  all  side  issues  or  questions  of 
mmor  importance,  until  the  danger  of  a  fatal  reaction 
has  passed,  and  the  fruits  of  the  war  are  permanently 
secured  by  the  election  of  a  loyal,  reliaole,  and  pa- 
triotic President. 

Jiesolved,  That  we  cordially  approve  the  determi- 
nation of  Congress  to  retrench  the  expenses  of  the 
Government,  and  that  we  urge  upon  the  national 
Legislature  the  necessity  of  the  strictest  economy 


and  the  reduction  of  the  army  and  navy,  id  L 
thorough  revision  and  simplification  of  our  ijrjs, : 
Pederu  taxation,  so  as  to  equalize  and  li^baa 
burdens  of  taxation  of  the  people. 

BnoUsedy  That  the  BepublicanjiaTtT  pledges  sk 
to  a  faithAil  payment  of  the  public  deM,  acead^* 
the  laws  under  which  the  five-twenty  bonds  v a  -e- 
sued ;  that  said  bonds  should  be  paid  in  the  cpcr 
of  the  country  which  may  be  a  legal  tender  vites  -;. 
Government  shall  be  prepared  to  redeem  mfk  ioa. 

Beaolvedj  That  we  heartily  approve  the  iK^fy  *. 
Congress  m  arresting  contraction,  and  beneve '  • 
the  issue  of  currency  should  be  commensmie  ci 
the  industrial  and  commercial  interests  of  th:  :■.•- 
pie. 

Jietolvedj  That  iustioe  and  aonnd  policy  n^ 
that  all  property  snould  bear  its  equal  snare  d^i^ 
burdens,  and  that  this  principle  ought  to  be  &pfU-: 
to  all  United  States  bonds  hereafter  issued,  bj  cA- 
ing  them  liable,  by  express  provisions  of  Isy.  tosxr 
tion  precisely  as  other  property. 

Resolved^  That  we  xof^  upon  the  National  as"^- 
ties  the  proprietv  of  initiating  negotiations  to  eauri^ 
international  rules  of  expatriation  npon  the  lihi*  ' 
our  naturalization  laws,  so  that  each  nation  sb&3  ^^ 
ognize  naturalization  by  the  other  as  yernanaiki^ 
former  allegiance  and  oonferring  all  xjffhts  of  dae^- 
ship ;  and  we  affirm  the  duty  of  the  federal  Go^ 
ment  to  extend  adequate  and  equal  protection  w  C 
its  citizens  at  home  and  abroao,  native  and  misr^- 
ized,  when  in  the  legitimate  and  peaceable  exerdy 
of  their  legal  or  natural  rights. 

RmoUml,  That  we  reiterate,  to  the  soldiers  sodns- 
ors  of  the  Bepublic,  our  expressions  of  heartfeUgn^- 
tude  for  their  heroic  saonflces  and  service?,  vhlc 
will  forever  be  held  in  affectionate  remcmbranff  V 
the  American  people,  and  that,  while  we  csll  i:ps 
them  to  sustam  at  the  ballot-box  the  greal  ai^; 
which  their  valor  and  enduranoe  have  saved  iot^s 
field,  we  pledge  to  the  maimed  who  sorvire,  tzK  ^ 
the  widows  and  orphans  of  those  who  fell,  the  pt-a: 
faith  for  the  payment  of  all  their  pensions  and  Deis- 
ties. 

JioBolvsd^  That  we  remember  with  pride  and  lea- 
faction  the  services  of  that  noble  patriot  and  sua* 
man,  and  son  of  Ohio,  Edwin  M.  Stanton,  and  tbs 
we  hereby  heartily  indone  his  recent  ofBoal  actioc 
in  retaining  his  position  as  Secretary  of  ^K:,*r 
trust  that  nis  great  experience  and  ability  viil  » 
continued  at  the  head  of^the  War  Department. 

At  the  State  election  on  the  second  Tuffidiy 
in  October,  the  Republican  candidates  ^rere 
elected.  The  whole  vote  cast  for  Secretary  of 
State  was  616,747,  of  which  Sherwood  r^ 
ceived  267,065,  and  Hubbard  U9,6^  thus 
giving  the  former  a  m^yority  of  17,383. 

On  the  19th  of  October,  an  address  isaed 
from  the  rooms  of  the  Democratic  State  Exe^ 
ntive Committee,  to  the  "Democracy  of  Ohi<\ 
which,  "  without  pretending  to  deny  that  the 
results  of  the  recent  elections  were  iiy  nrioas  to 
the  best  interests  of  the  country  in  the  defeat 
of  local  tickets  and  many  patriotic  Democrater 
declared  that  there  was  "  nothing  in  those  re- 
sults to  justify  despondency  or  excnse  any  r®* 
laxation  of  the  efforts  of  the  Democracj  ip  p^ 
half  of  the  cause  of  justice  and  constitutionii 
liberty."    After  showing  that  the  Democrtcy 
had  gained  "ten  or  fifteen  thousand  ^^^^ 
the  State  ticket,"  and  in  1864  polled  18,W" 
votes  more  at  the  November  election  than  at  tw 
October  election,  the  address  closed  by  unp^- 
ing  the  "  gallant  workers  and  voters  of  the  V^' 
ocratic  party  to  keep  right  on  with  the  vor* 
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which  has  gained  bo  mucli  under  saoh  adverse 
circumstances,  and,  disdaining  the  counsels  of 
timiditj  or  the  indifference  of  despair,  continue 
the  straggle  till  the  last  hour  of  the  8d  of 
Noyember,  in  the  discharge  of  a  solemn  duty, 
the  reward  of  which  will  be  the  redemption  oi 
oar  country  from  despotism  and  anarchy.'' 

At  the  November  election  518,828  votes  were 
cast,  of  which  280,128  were  for  Grant  and 
288,700  for  Seymour.  Grant's  minority  was 
41,428. 

The  financial  condition  of  Ohio  is  improving. 
In  1845,  when  the  total  value  of  the  taxable 
property  in  the  State  was  tl86,142,666,  the 
public  debt  amounted  to  $20,018,515.  In  1868, 
with  the  total  of  taxable  property  at  $1,188,- 
754,779,  the  State  debt  was  $10,582,675.  The 
receipts  into  the  Treasury  during  the  year  have 
been  $4,847,484.82,  and  the  disbursements  for 
the  same  period  have  amounted  to  $4,455,- 
354.86. 

The  Ohio  rcdlroads,  in  operation  on  the  80th 
of  June,  measured  5,653.09  miles,  including 
over  2,000  mUes  running  into  i^joining  States, 
in  making  connection  with  other  lines  to  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  country.  The  number  of  work- 
men engaged  in  repairs  and  operations  on  these 
roads  was  1 9, 884.  The  total  cost  of  construct- 
ing these  railroads  was  $288,269,958,  and  the 
equipments  cost  $14,299,916.  This  is  repre- 
sented by  paid-up  capital  to  the  amount 
of  $172,047,642;  ftmded  debt,  $188,111,294; 
floating  debt,  $8,494,466 ;  or  a  total  capital  of 
1818,658,802,  against  an  entire  cost  of  $802,- 
569,874.  The  gross  earnings  of  these  railroads 
for  one  year  was  $47,118,722,  while  the  expense 
ofoperatingtbem  was  $82,920,084,  leaving$14,- 
198,688  for  the  net  earnings.  $6,968,726  were 
laid  out  for  construction  and  new  equipment, 
and  $3,8^1,291  in  dividends,  while  $1,644,875 
were  paid  to  the  State  and  nation  in  taxes. 

The  number  of  school-houses  in  Ohio  is 
11,358,  with  a  total  value  of  $9,072,448.  The 
number  of  children  in  the  State,  between  the 
ages  of  five  and  twenty-one  years,  is  971,705 — 
494,468  male  and  477,247  female— of  whom 
704,767  are  enrolled  as  pupils;  average  didly 
attendance,  897,486,  of  whom  8,086  were  Ger- 
man, and  5,083  colored.  Number  of  teachers, 
21,568— male,  8,348,  female,  18,220;  average 
monthly  wages  of  male  teachers,  $88.52,  of 
females,  $28.80.  Returns  from  647  private 
schools  show  an  enrolment  of  26,450  pupils ; 
there  were  65  academies  with  6,167  students: 
43  ladies'  semuiaries  with  4,217  students;  and 
26  colleges  with  4,788  students,  only  1,118  of 
whom  were  pursuing  a  regular  collegiate  course. 
Some  alarm  was  created  in  the  grazing  dia- 
tricts  of  Ohio  during  the  summer  by  the  ap- 
pearance of  what  is  known  as  the  Texas  cattle 
fever,  and  in  a  few  localities  serious  losses  were 
occasioned  by  this  malady.  In  the  absence  of 
any  legislative  provision  on  the  subject,  the 
Governor  issaed  a  proclamation,  and  appointed 
commissioners  to  prevent  the  spread  of  the  dis- 
ease and  prohibit  the  introduction  of  diseased 


cattle  from  the  South.  The  subject  was  sub- 
sequently brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Le- 
gislature. 

On  the  night  of  the  18th  of  November,  the 
Ohio  Oentral  Lunatic  Asylum  at  Columbus  was 
destroyed  by  fire,  and  six  of  the  patients  were 
suffocated,  while  terrible  suffering  was  caused 
to  many  others.  This  calamity  is  described  as 
one  of  unusual  distress.  The  loss  to  the  State 
was  nearly  $200,000.  The  Legislature,  which 
met  in  extra  session  on  the  28d  of  November, 
appointed  a  committee  to  investigate  the  cause 
of  the  fire,  the  extent  of  damage,  and  the  expedi- 
ency of  rebuilding  the  institution.  A  major- 
ity of  the  committee  reported  at  the  regular 
session  in  January  in  favor  of  transferring  the 
site  and  remnants  of  the  buildings  to  the  Asy- 
lum for  the  Blind  and  building  a  new  Insane 
Asylum,  the  selection  of  a  site  to  be  made  by 
a  committee  consisting  of  two  members  from 
the  Senate  and  three  from  the  House.  There 
was  also  a  minority  report,  which  recommended 
that  the  old  buildings  be  rebuilt  and  refitted 
with  as  little  delay  as  possible. 

The  regular  session  of  the  Legislature  for 
1869  opened  on  the  5th  of  January,  and  was 
constituted  as  follows : 

SiuU. 

Bepublican 17 

Democratio 20 


HOOM. 

JdBtBaUot. 

49 

66 

56 

76 

Democratio  majority . .      8 


10 


OLDENBURG,  a  grand-duchy  belonging  to 
the  North  German  Confederation.  Grand- 
duke,  Peter  I.,  bom  July  8,  1827;  succeeded 
his  father,  February  27,  1853.  Heir-appa- 
rent, Prince  Frederick  August,  bom  Novem- 
ber 16,  1852.  Area,  2,469  square  miles. 
Population,  in  1867,  815,622.  The  popula- 
tion connected  with  the  Evangelical  State 
Church  was  241,881;  the  Roman  Catholic 
population,  72,077;  other  Christians,  984; 
Jews,  1,527;    religion  not   stated,  26.     The 

?ublic  debt,  at  the  close  of  1867,  amounted  to 
,967,600  thalers.  The  army  is  fuUy  incor- 
porated with  that  of  Prussia.  The  movement 
of  shipping,  in  1866,  was  as  follows : 


VMMli. 

LMta. 

V«mU. 

Lutiu 

Total 

Of  which    OldenbarK 
veeBelB 

7,671 
4,786 

177,966 
80,066 

7,942 
6,100 

186,675 
80,106 

The  merchant  navy,  on  January  1, 1867,  con- 
sisted of  190  vessels,  of  26,868  lasts.  Besides, 
there  were  443  coasting  vessels,  of  7,227  lasts. 

OREGON.  The  relative  strength  of  polit- 
ical parties  in  Oregon  was  reversed  during  the 
year,  and  the  Democrats  carried  the  State  by 
an  unusual  m^'ority.  On  March  9th,  the 
Democratic  State  Convention  assembled  at 
Portland,  and  adopted  the  following  series  of 
resolutions : 

JUtohid^  That  we  renew  our  pledge  of  adherence 
and  unswerving  fidelity  to  the  time-honored  prin- 
ciples of  the  Democratio  party. 
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Seaolv€d,  That  the  Federal  Government  is  one  of  fifty  miles  was   sent  forward  at  tlid  b^ 

limited  powers,  mated  by  the  States  in  a  written  nW  ^f  the  year.    It  is  anticipated  tius  .1^ 

Constitation,  which  is  the  sole  measure  of  its  author-  tt«:Vv«    •o^.^.iA^i  ^^^a    «^n    /«^««^4^  «^v  ••. 

ity  in  war  and  in  peace,  and  is  alike  law  for  the  ruler  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^   coimect  vitl  z 

and  the  people.  Gommbia  Kiver  and  Pagers  Sound  rote,  i 

Beiolvedy  Thiit  this  Union  under  the  Constitution  crossing  the  Blue  Monntiuns  andfollovia:' 

is  the  only  solid  foundation  of  our  strength  and  pros-  the  waters  of  the  Malhuer,  using  a  nir. 

?f»e  8SL^!^o^'N"^~rd^uI°  *""  "^  ^7^0^  and  proceeding  down  .the  Johal. 

BeaoUed.  That  the  Constitution  of  the  Uiuted  Kiver  through  a  nch  and ext^ve regions 

States  confers  no  power  on  Congress  to  legislate  up-  reaching  the  Oolumbia  at  Dalles  City, 
on  the  internal  aniurs  of  the  States  composing  this        The  commerce  of  the  State  is  rapidlj  ft-s 

union*  in^      Griun  is  shioDed   to  LivenxK)!'  '^'^^ 

mies  the  obligations  of  the  Constitution,  and  the  New  York,  and  others  are  proposed  to  A^ 

integrity  of  the  Union  under  it.  tralia,  China,  and  Japan.     The  popolAtirtQ  i 

Beaoloadf  That  we  are  opposed  to  sharing  with  the  State  is  also  greatlj  increasing  with  ':i 

servile  races  the  pricelcw  political  heritage  achieved  ^©aith  and  commerce, 
alone  by  white  men,  and  by  them  transnutted  to  us,         /\onnnT^    \r^    xr.^.^*  t^,;,«- r««*A,.  .. 
theirpo8tcrity,  asasacredtrust  forever.  OSGOOD,   Mrs.  Heleji  Loumit  Giuoj,  i: 

Ruolved,  That  good  faith  and  justice  to  all  de-  eminently  practical  and  active  philanthropy, 

mand  that  the  public  debt  shall  be  paid  in  like  our-  whose  services  to  the  sick  and  woimded  sa- 

roncy  as  contracted,  and  we  favor  action  by  Congress  ^i^rs  of  the  Union  army,  during  the  kev-' 

JShS'SJ^per^^^^^    ^'^  securities  to  be  taxed  as  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^  j^^^  ^^  admiration  of  tix; 

JiegaveS,  That  the  burdens  of  taxation  ought  to  be  sands.    She  was  bom  in  Boston  abont  183^  ja: 

equal  among  the  people,  and  should  be  upon  prop-  died  at  Newton  Centre,  Mass.,  April  ^\  lv> 

erty  instead  of  the  induslay  of  the  country,  as  by  She  removed  with  her  parents,  during  her  cE!- 

^'"Sr^^^ldfe^'^rotest       '  st  the  reconstruc-  ^^^  ^  Chelsea,  Mass..  and  after  their  des:: 

tion  wte  oi'  Congress's  as  unwin^^tod  by  the  Oonsti-  ^^s  the  ward  of  Frank^  B.  Fay,  of  Cbej&i 

tution,  revolutionary  in  tendency,  and  in  positive  in  whose  family  she   lived   for  some  yeas. 

violation  of  the  faith  of  the  General  Government  She  had  received  an  excellent  edacadoo,  Cfl 

pledged  to  the  people  of  the  United  States.  ^^g  endowed  with  extraordinary  musical  »i 

Besolved  That  we  utterly  condemn  the  attempt  of  conversational  talent  and  with  an  exewfjc 

Congress,  to  usurp  the  powers  of  the  executive  and  wuto*w»wv*«ia  muouv,   <»uu   n^bu.  w*  v 

judicial  departments  ofihe  Government,  as  a  flagrant  fthuity  rare  even  m  the  most  accomphsiied  Mb.- 

outrage  upon  the  Constitution  and  the  liberties  of  ness  men.    When  the  war  commenced  shegaj<: 

the  people.  ,,,,.,  herself  at  once  to  the  work  of  caring  for  :le 

BfBohed,  That  we  sympathize  with  the  Inshpeo-  goJdiers,  first  at  home,  and  afterward  in  tt 

plem  their  efforts  to  secure  to  themselves  civil  Ub-  ^^^^     ^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^  ^^^ 

&8ohed.  That  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Federal  Gov-  Soldiers'  Aid  Societies  in  her  own  city,  to  prf- 

emment  to  extend  protection  alike  to  all  native  and  pare  and  collect  supplies,  and  to  arrange  tLec 

naturalized  citizens  both  at  home  and  abroad.  for  transportation,    finding  that  many  of  tie 

The  Bepublican  State  Convention  assembled  wives  and  daughters  of  soldiers  were  in  st^' 

at  the  same  place  on  a  later  date,,  but  their  ened  circumstances,  she  took  a  contract  for  th< 

proceedings  have  failed  to  reach  us.  manufacture  of  army  clothing  from  the  Gov- 

The  election  was  held  on  the  first  Monday  emment,  and  not  only  gave  her  ownsernc<i$ 

in  June,  and  resulted  in  the  choice  of  a  Demo-  in  the  preparation  of  the  work,  but,  r»siDg.^J 

cratic  member  of  Congress,  by  a  m^'ority  of  her  own  subscription  and  the  contributions  ot 

1,209  in  a  total  vote  of  22,869,  and  a  Legisla-  others,  a  fund  for  the  purpose,  she  fonusbc^ 

ture  with  four  Democratic  majority  in  the  employment  to  these  poor  women  at  wa^e: 

Senate  and  thirteen  in  the  lower  House.    At  which  were  much  higher  than  those  pai<i  }J 

the  Presidential  election   in   November  the  the  contractors,  and  which  enabled  them  to  live 

total  vote  was  22,086,  and  the  Democratic  comfortably.    In  the  early  spring  of  1862,  »be 

mi^jority  164.  felt  strongly  moved  to  go  to  the  army  axid  ren- 

The  Legislature  assembled  in  September,  der  personal  service  in  the  care  of  the  sick  m 

and  its  action  was  confined  to  measures  of  wounded  soldiers;  and,  when  theSecretairoi 

economy  and  of  local  interest,  except  the  adop-  the  Sanitary  Commission  oaUed  for  rolnot^r 

tion  of  a  resolution,  withdrawing  the  consent  nurses  for  the  hospital  transport  service  on  tb« 

of  the  State  to  the  passage  of  the  Fourteenth  peninsula,  she  gladly  made  one  of  the  ntunber 

Amendment  to  the  Federal  Constitution.  who  entered  upon  that  heroic  work.   Ho^i 

Preparations  have  been  made  to  construct  woman  so  delicately  reared,  and  fragile  in  fono. 

railroads  in  the  State,  as  has  been  stated  in  could  endure  all  the  labors  and  hardships  wbK& 

Srevious  volumes.     To  the  Oregon  Central  fell  to  the  lot  of  those  noble  women  vbo  wr 

Railroad  Congress   has  granted  1,280  acres  nearly  three  months  worked  incessantly  in  ^ 

of  land  for  each  mile  of  roadway  constructed  malarious  climate,  must  remain  a  mystery;  mi<^ 

to  the  Callfomia  border,  which  is  a  distance  though  doubtless  wearied  and  ^^^'''^^.^^^n 

of  800  miles.     The  State  has  also  given  a  wor^  Miss  Gibson  (she  was  not  marriea  ti 

guarantee  to  pay  seven  per  cent  on  $1,000,000  after  the  close  of  the  war)  did  her  work  ireu 

of  the  company's  bonds.    The  material  for  and  cheerfully,  and  her  coming  among  the  sol- 

the  construction  and  operation  of  the  first  diers  was  always  like  a  ray  of  sunshine.  AiUrft 
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briefperiodofrest,  she  was  again  upon  the  field  were  more  gentle  or  more  skilful  than  she. 
with  Mr.  Fay  and  his  party,  and  through  the  When  this  work  slackened,  she  set  herself  the 
campaign  around  Washington,  at  Antietam  and  task  of  creating  a  model  hospital  for  the  sick 
Fredericksburg  and  ChanceUorsville,  was  ever  and  wounded  colored  soldiers  of  the  army  of 
active  and  welcome.  Another  brief  period  of  Hie  Potomac,  who  had  previously  been  much 
rest  passed,  and  she  then  went  to  Gettysburg,  neglected.  From  the  most  unpromising  mate- 
where  her  gentle  attentions,  her  sweet  voice,  rids,  from  inefficient  help,  and  but  limited 
and  her  great  executive  power,  endeared  her  means,  she  succeeded  by  hor  executive  dkill  in 
to  the  men,  who  almost  worshipped  her,  and  organi2dng  and  conducting,  for  many  months,  a 
enabled  her  to  bring  order  out  of  chaos,  and  hospital  for  900  to  1,000  patients,  which  had  no 
sabdue  even  the  most  turbulent  spirits  with  a  superior  in  the  numerous  army  hospitals  clus- 
word  or  look.  Though  thoroughly  self-con-  tered  in  that  vicinity.  Every  thing  done  in 
trolled  she  was  naturally  diffident  and  retiring  that  large  hospital  was  under  her  personal 
in  her  manner;  but  her  heart  was  so  full  of  the  direction,  and  not  only  was  every  patient  well 
safPerings  and  heroism  of  the  soldiers,  that,  cared  for,  and  pains  taken  in  their  restoration, 
whenever  she  was  away  from  the  battle-field,  and  their  religious  and  intellectual  interests 
she  oould  not  refrain  from  pleading  their  cause  carefully  watched,  but  she  found  time  amid  all 
and  extolling  their  endurance  and  sacrifices;  her  other  duties  to  provide  for  the  comfort 
and  she  did  this  so  simply  and  naturally  that  and  improvement  of  the  poor  negro  washer- 
she  always  won  the  tears,  the  sympathy,  and  women  attached  to  the  camp.  She  remain- 
the  liberal  contributions  of  those  who  lis-  ed  with  the  army,  and  at  the  hospitals  in 
tened.  Richmond  and  its  vicinity,  till  July,  1865; 
But  her  greatest  work  was  accomplished  dur-  spent  the  remainder  of  the  summer  in  a 
ing  the  last  year  of  the  war,  that  year  of  ter-  quiet  retreat  on  Long  Island,  and  in  the 
rible  slaughter  and  suffering.  She  went  to  the  autumn  returned  with  partially  recovered 
front  with  Mr.  Fay  and  oder  friends  in  May,  health  to  Chelsea,  Massaohuaetts.  She  so  far 
1864^  and  at  Belle  Plain,  at  Fredericksburg,  at  regained  her  strength,  and  apparently  her 
White  House,  and  at  City  Point,  she  was  in-  health,  as  to  be  married  the  following  year  to 
defatigable  in  her  labors,  so  systematizing  her  Mr.  Osgood,  who  had  formed  one  of  the  party 
work,  even  amid  those  scenes,  aa  to  be  able  of  Mr.  Fay  in  the  sanitary  work  in  the  army 
without  distraction  to  administer  comfort,  re-  of  the  Potomac.  For  a  time  her  new  life  and 
lie^  ease,  and  solace  to  thousands  of  the  se-  its  happiness  sustained  her  spirits  and  gave 
verely  wounded  and  dying.  Her  cheering  promise  of  future  usefulness  and  peace;  but 
words,  her  sweet  songs  and  hymns,  sung  as  soon  the  overtasked  powers  of  nature  began 
she  only  could  sing  them,  and  the  benediction  to  fail,  and  she  died  a  martyr  to  her  patriot- 
of  her  presence,  exerted  a  powerful  influence  ism  and  philanthropy.  The  Third  Army  Corps, 
in  sustaining  the  courage  and  supporting  the  to  which  she  had  so  faithfully  ministered, 
strength  of  the  wounded  soldiers,  and  in  all  have  taken  measures  to  erect  a  monument  to 
the  ministrations  of  love  and  tenderness  none  her  memory. 


PAGE,  Chasles  Gbafton,  M.  D.,  an  emi-  examiners,  instead  of  twenty,  of  whom  the 

nent  physicist,, professor,  and  author,  bom  in  corps  is  now  composed,  and  this  position  since 

Salem,  Mass.,  January  25, 1812 ;  died  in  Wash-  that  date  he  occupied  with  some  brief  excep- 

ington,  D.  C.,  May  5,  1868.    He  was  early  tions  until  the  day  of  his  decease.     From  a 

distinguished  for  his  intellectual  and  and  philo-  very  early  day  he  was  a  contributor  to  the 

sophical  tendencies ;  when  only  ten  years  of  various  literary  and  scientific  periodicals,  and 

age  he  constructed  an  electrical  machine.    He  particularly  to  the  American  Journal  of  Science^ 

wasprepared for  college,  in  Salem,  by  General  or,  as  it  is  more  frequently  called,  Slillinum'a 

H.  K.  Oliver,  entered  Harvard  College  in  1828,  Journal.    Within  the  last  four  or  six  months 

and  graduated  with  distinction  in  1832.    After  of  his  life  he  wrote  and  caused  to  be  published 

leaving  college  he  studied  at  the  medical  school  one  of  the  most  concise,  full,  and  elaborate 

in  Boston.    He  made  himself  thoroughly  ac-  treatises  upon  the  sul^ect  of  electrical  science 

quainted  with  the  science  and  practice  of  med-  and  discovery  which  nas  yet  appeared.    It  is 

icine,  and  in  1838  went  to  Virginia,  where  he  now  proved  and  admitted  that  to  nim,  as  much, 

pursued  the  practice  of  his  profession  for  a  ifnot  more  than  to  any  other  man,  either  on  this 

period  of  two  years.    He  was  appointed  Pro-  or  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  are  due  the 

fessor  of  Chemistry  in  Columbia  College,  Dis-  suggestions  of  that  electric  cable  which,  in  the 

trict  of  Columbia,  in  1839.    In  1840  he  was  hands  of  others,  at  last  spanned  the  broad 

called  to  a  position  of  trust  and  ren>on8ibility  ocean  and  made  one  great  whispering  gallery 

in  the  capacity  of  Examiner  in  the  Patent  of  all  the  continents  of  the  world.     He  had 

Office,  under  tbe  Government  of  the  United  been  for  years  engaged  in  perfecting  machinery 

States,  at  a  time  when  there  were  but  two  for  the  effective  and  economical  use  of  electro- 
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magnetism  as  a  motive  power,  and  had  so  far  behalf  of  the  oaose  of  the  Union.    In  all  tbe 

sacoeeded  as  to  he  able  to  nse  it  for  the  pro-  relations  of  life  he  maintained  a  ample  ^gnitr 

pnlsion  of  machinery  and  to  some  extent  as  a  of  manner,  a  winning  and  gentle  coartesj,  & 

locomotive  force.    Had  his  life  been  spared  he  tender  and  cordial  sympathy  with  the  poorfisd 

wonld  nndoubtedly  have  completed  this  great  the  suffering,  and  a  large-handed  Hberalitj  for 

work.  every  worthy  object. 

PAIGE,  Hon.  Alo:tzo  Ohbistopheb,  a  dis-       PAPAL  STATES,  present  pope,  Fins  H 
tinguished  jurist  of  New  York,  born  in  Scagh-  (before  his  elevation  to  the  ^apal  See,  Gio- 
ticoke,  K  Y.,  July  81, 1797;  died  in  Scheneo-  vanni  Maria.  Count  Mastal  Ferretti),  born  at 
tady,  K  Y.,  March  81,  1868.    He  was  the  son  Sinigaglia,  May  18, 1792;  elected  June  16,  im, 
of  Rev.  Winslow  Paige,  D.  D.,  and  received  his  The  minifrtry  at  the  close  of  the  year  1868  fb 
early  education  under  his  father^s  direction,  composed  as  follows :  Secretmy  of  State,  Car- 
He  entered  Williams  Oollege   in    1808,  and  dinal  Giac.  Antonelh,  President ;  Finances  And 
graduated  second  in  his  class  in  1812.    His  Treasury,    Giuseppe    Ferrari    (December  I. 
father  was  desirous  that  he  should  become  a  1854);  Interior,  Augusto  Negroni  (FebraaijS. 
clergyman,   and  after  his   graduation  placed  1868);  War,  Brigadier-General  HermamiEazu- 
him  with  Rev.  Dr.  Banks,  of  the  Scotch  Church  ler  ^October  28,  1866) ;  Gonoimerce,  Arts,  and 
in  Montgomery  County,  to  study  theology.  Public   Works,    Cardinal   J.    Berardi  (April 
But  not  being  interested  in  theological  studies^  1868) ;    Police,  Lorenzo  Randi  (October  38, 
he  removed  to  Schenectady  after  a  time,  ana  1865).     President  of  the  Conncil  of  State. 
studied  law,  being  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1819.  Cardinal  Teodolpho  Mertel  (since  1863).   Tli« 
Young  as  he  was,  his  graceful  and  elegant  area  amounts  to  4,552  square  miles;  thepopo- 
manners,  his  fine  scholarship,  and  his  remark-  lation,  to  Y28,121.    The  population  of  thecitj 
able  attainments  in  the  law,  commanded  sue-  of  Rome,    in    186T,  was    215,578 ;  in  1868, 
cess  almost  from  the  beginning.    In  1828  he  217,878 ;  among  whom  there  were  ^650  b- 
was  appointed  Reporter  of  the  Court  of  Chan-  raelites,  457  non-Catholics,  and  6,429  persons 
eery,  and  remained  till  1846,  publishing  in  the  belonging  to  the  clergy.    In  the  budget  for 
meanwhile  11  volumes  of  Chancery  reports.  1867,  the  revenue  amounted  to  36,431,058  lire 
In  1826  he  was  elected  to  the  Legislature,  and  (1  lira  =  1  franc  =  19  cents) ;  the  expenditure, 
served  for  four  successive  years.    In  1838  he  to  73,888,754  lire;  deficit,  37,407,696  lire.  For 
was  elected  Senator,  and  served  with  distinc-  the  year  1868,  the  revenue  was  estimated  at 
tion  in  the  State  Senate  four  years,  and  was  28,845,859  lire;  the ezpenditares,  at  73,949,803 
subsequently  reelected.    He  was  elected  Jus-  lire;  deficit,  45,104,444  lire.    Public  debt^  in 
tice  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  June,  1847,  and  1867,  87,402,695  lire  rente;  which,  at  the  rate 
drew  for  the  term  of  four  years,  and  in  1855  of  five  per  cent,  would  be  equal  to  a  capital 
was  elected  for  the  term  of  two  years  to  fill  of  748,053,900  lire.    According  to  a  codtod- 
the  vacancy  occaaioned  by  the  resignation  of  tion  concluded  on  December  7, 1866,  the  Gov- 
Justice  Cady.    In  June,  1867,  he  was  elected  emment  of  Italy  assumed,  in  consideration  of 
to  the  Constitutional  Convention,  where  his  the  annexation  of  Romagna,  the  Marches,  Urn- 
efforts,  in   connection  with  those  of  J.  S.  bria,  and  Benevento,  a  part  of  the  Papal  debt, 
Landon,  to  purify  the  ballot-box  entitled  him  and  bound  itself  to  pay  to  the  Papal  Govern- 
to  the  lasting  gratitude  of  the  people  whom  ment  the  sum  of  20,642,292  francs,  and  an 
in  every  capacity  he  served  so  well.    This  was  annual  rente  of  18,627,773  lire, 
the  last  public  office  which  he  filled.    He  had        The   arrivals  and  clearances  of  merchflDt 
been  for  thirty  years  a  Trustee  of  Union  Col-  vessels  in  the  ports  of  Civita  Vecchia,  Fumi- 
lege,  and  his  finished  education  and  wide  cul-  cino,  Badino,  and   Terracina,  ^  amonnted  to 
ture  rendered  him  an  invaluable  guardian  of  8,654 ;  together,  493,217  tons, 
that  institution.    As  a  lawyer,  he  was  remark-        According   to   the  "  official    statistic  of 
ably  able,  reaching  at  once  beyond  trivial  and  the  Pontifical  army  for  the  year  1869,"  the 
unimportant  issues  to  the  great  principles  on  Papal  army  was  composed  of  16,334  (officer^ 
which  the  law  is  based.    As  a  judge,  his  de-  underofficers,    and   soldiers),    ajnong  whom 
cisions  were  regarded  by  his  brethren  on  the  there  were  :  Italians  of  all  provinces,  3,2^  J 
bench,  and  by  the  legal  profession  generally.  Frenchmen,    2,930 ;    Belgians,    678 ;  Dutch, 
as  among  the  most  v^uable  in  the  records  of  1,713;    Swiss,   970;    Germans,    1,154;  Ans- 
judioial  opinions.,    Clear  and  unimpassioned  in  trians,  88;   Spaniards,  42;  Americana,  Bra- 
judgment  and  embodying  the  results  of  careful  zilians,  27.    The  Corps  of  Zouves  is  composed 
and  extended  research,  they  are  and  will  be  of  4,842  soldiers,  of  whom  230  are  Itaiians, 
highly  prized.    Though  never  a  professed  poll-  1,211  Prenchmen,  1,683  Dutch,  233  OanAdiana. 
tician,  and  incapable  alike  from  his  charac-  A  proposal  was  made  in  1868  by  the  Amenciin 
ter  and  disposition  of  resorting  to  political  General  CarroU  Lewis,  to  raise  a  battalion  of 
trickery  and  management,  the  sympathies  of  1,200  men  in  the  United  States  for  thePon- 
Judge  Paige  had  always  been  with  the  old  tifical  army,  which  was  abandoned  in  ^^^ 
Democratic  party,  but  he  loved  his  country  quence  of  the  opposition  of  the  Roman  Catho- 
better  than  his  party,  and  at  the  outbreak  of  lie  archbishops  and  bishops.   Four  of  the  arcA- 
the  late  war  no  political  affiliation  could  re-  bishops  published,  with  regard  to  this  snhject, 
strain  him  from  earnest  and  active  efforts  in  the  following  card : 
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The  publication  in  the  newspapers  of  a  ciToaltf  from  26tlL  to  General  Lewis,  communicating  the 
tome,i»thooffectthattheHoly^atherhadc<^^^  positive  instructions  of  the  Pope  to  ahMidon 
o  accept  the  eervioea  of  a  hattalion  of  one  thousand  l«^«„ii.;„«  ;1  *r  it  •*  Ji  oi. \  *^  r  •""""^** 
ueu,  to  be  raised  in  the  United  States,  on  condition  reormtmg  m  the  United  States  for  the  pro- 
hat  the  said  men  shall  he  carefully  chosen,  and  he  jccted  volanteer  hattalion  for  the  Papal  ser- 
.^quipped  and  supported  for  three  years  hy  the  Catho-  vice.  The  letter  expresses  the  thanks  of  his 
ics  of  these  States,  seems  to  (all  for  some  official  notice  Holiness  for  the  General's  zealous  activity  in 
rom  the  prelates  to  whom  the  circular  is  ezdusively  ^^  matter 

iddrcssea,  and  to  whose  discretion,  as  guardians  of  rp^  vx-  i  !.•  i.  *  *v  -o  i  ox  x 
the  interests  of  the  church  in  this  country,  the  suh-  The  pohtical  history  of  the  Papal  States 
ject  is  committed.  For  this  reason  and  tor  the  pur-  during  the  year  1868  was  of  no  great  impor- 
j>ose,  at  the  same  time,  of  satisfying  inquiries  which  tance.  Brigandage  continued  to  be  trouble- 
Lave  reached  us  from  various  quarters,  we  deem  it  gome,  especially  in  the  provinces  of  Frosinone 
proper  thus  publicly  to  define  our  position  with  ref-  ^_  j  VAllptri  . 
crence  to  a  matter  of  so  much  importance ;  and  in  so  ji     ®f^® *•**• 

doin^  we  have  the  beet  reasons  for  knowing  that  we  y^  November  23d,   the  execution  of  two 

do  hut  speak  not  alone  our  own  sentiments^nt  those  prisoners,  named  Monti  and  Tognetti,  took 

also  of  our  venerable  brethren  In  the  episcopacv.  place  in  Rome,   for  assisting  in  blowinir  up 

It  is  needless  for  us  to  sav  how  shicerply  we  desire  g^me  barracks  at  Rome,  in  the  autumn  of  1867. 
to  uphold  and  protect,  as  uur  as  in  us  hes,  the  tern-  rpv  •'*»**"^'^*'  "»'  *»vi^«,  ***  uu«  au^uuiu  y*  xoui. 
poral  independence  of  the  Holy  Father,  iJeing  per-  ^bo  execution  produced  very  great  excitement 
suaded  how  essential  it  is  to  the  free  and  unfettered  throughout  Italy,  and  resolutions,  severely  con- 
exercUe  of  his  spiritual  supremacy  in  the  govern-  demning  the  conduct  of  the  Papal  Govern- 
ment of  the  universal  churcli.  Yet  the  proposal  to  ment,  were  passed  by  tbe  Italian  ParUament 
raise  and  eqiup  an  American  hattaUon  did  not  oriffi-  /.^^  t-,*,-b.\  t™^^  ^^i.^.  •^•^orvn^*.  -^^.^  ^^« 
nate  with  J.  *As  far  as  we  eanleam,  it  has  emanated  (*^  ^^^j)-  ^  ^J®  ^^^^  prisoners  were  con- 
from,  and  been  peraistently  urged  on  the  military  ddnnea  to  death.  One  of  tnem,  Ajani,  was 
aathorities  at  Rome  by,  some  party  or  parties  who  have  a  woollen  manufacturer  in  Rome,  in  1867,  and 
assumed  to  represent  us,  not  only  without  our  sane-  it  was  believed  by  the  Papal  Government  that 

»i:ir'^;'d7rkttL'Ih2^^°":^^kX'£^i    a  large  quaatily  of  arms  WM  concealed  on 

-  -  - '  his  premises.    They  accordingly  sent  a  strong 

the  place.   Ajani 

.    .  ,    and   a   violent 

battalion,  is  one  who,  we  feel  bound  to  say,  does  not  struggle  took  place.    Sixteen  of  the  workmen 

enjovj  and  is  not  entitled  to  enjoy,  our  confldenoe;  «,e-o  tillfid   and  sftveral  othprs  were  wounded 

especially  in  a  position  of  so  high  a  responsibUity  J^^^  ^'jf®^'  ana  several  oiners  were  wounaeo. 

and  trust.    If  ho  has  found  encouragement  and  sup-  oome  of  the  soldiers  were  also  wounded,  and 

port  from  one  or  two  journals,  edited  b^  Cathono  one  was  kiUed. 

laymen,  which  have  given  phice  to  his  ill-advbod  PARAGUAY,  a  republic  in  Soutb  Amer- 

5^II^P*'w'^'''l^'  ^^^  1  ^""^  »^",^«**»«°  ^  "^l ;  ica.  President,  General  Francisco  Solano  Lo- 
masmuch  as  the  journals  in  question  are  not  tobe_       ••         •    toan  ^  i.\.  sa 

recognixed  as  reliable  exponents  of  CathoUo  views  g®^  born  in  1827;  assumed  the  presidency  on 
<^r  sentiments,  still  less  as  discreet  or  commendable  September  10,  1862.  Areaof  Paraguay  proper 
advocates  of  the  Catholic  cause.  Besides,  the  pro-  (situated  between  the  Rivers  Parana  and  Para- 
jcct,  as  propoaed,  with  the  conditions  which  are  an-    guay),  78,000  English  square  miles:   but,  in- 

?iSi^  'I'  "^^f'  ""  our  judgment,  be  suooessfUlly  ^i^^^  part  of  the  Grand  Chaco,  a  disputed 
earned  out;  and  any  attempt  to  do  ao  would,  we    J'  **^,"*6  y**  «  v*  *,««  v.*»xivi.  xyu€»vv,  <>  uio^ut,cu 

aporehend,  instead  of  serving  the  cause  of  our  ven-  territory  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Paraguay, 

erable  and  beloved  Holy  Father,  prove  detrimental  between  Bolivia,  Paraguay,  and  the  Argentine 

to  it.  .       A    ,      ^  Republic,  and  a  small  tract  of  land  between 

J\  51^''*  °^*f  ^"^i?  ^l^J  into  farther  details ;  It  the  Parana  and  Uruguay,  to  which  Paraguay 

▼ill  be  enough  to  add.  that  we  still  have  reason  to  i„„„  «i„;^   av^  ♦^•«!4.™  «;^„i^  «^«^^;i  onn  nnn 

know  that  pecuniary  afd  is  more  needed  at  this  mo-  ^^^^  ckim,  the  territory  would  exceed  200,000 

ment  than  military  aid,  and  will  be  more  acoeptoble  square    miles.       The     population,    m     1867, 

from  iM.    We  shall  continue^  therefore,  as  hitherto,  amounted   to   1,387,431.      The    only   religion 

Jo  Tirge  our  generous  and  faithftd  Catholic  children  sustained  is    the  Roman  Catholic.    There  is 

forWpToA'T^t^i.rilSle^  who  wuf^I  ^.^^T  '*  "^^'T^^'  '^^'^  '™^' 

ploy  their  offerings  in  such  manner  as  may  to  him  ^  time  ot  peace,  is  15,000  men  ;  the  reserve, 

seem  best ;  not  doubting  that,  bv  our  so  doing,  we  46,'000  men.     According  to  recent  documents, 

Bhall  meet  his  warm  approval,  ana  merit  his  apostolic  President  Lopez  had,  in  1867,  an  army  of  60,- 

owl«^''?Vr      *  Q*  11^     I    mi       T?       *  V  000  nnder  arms :  40,000  in  the  South,  to  resist 

Mi  S;  ?m  ^       ^  ^^''  Emmetsburg,  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^j^^  ^^^^  ^^^OOO  reserve  at 

M.  J.  SPALDING,  Archbishop  of  Baltunore.  Asuncion,  and  10,000  in  the  Brazilian  nrovince 

J.  B.  PUBCELL,  Archbishop  of  Cincinnati.  of  Matto-Grosso,  which  was  conquered  by  the 

i2M^^°^'i?^JS?T^4':S!tkl^^^P  ""l^'J-  Paraguayans  in  1866.    But,  at  the  beginning 

^  ^S^«^^J&"p^Jffe%^  f  T'' '«  «™y  »"^  »>«-  considerably  rl- 

.  K.  B.-The  Archbishop  of  St.  LouU,  not  having  "^ced.  .««m.   x,. 

^n  able  to  attend  the  meeting,  empowered  the         At  the  close  of  the  year  1867,  the  war  of 

Archbishop  of  New  York,  in  wntinff,  to  siyn  this  Paraguay  with  Brazil,  the  Argentine  Republic,. 

fli«M!mnent  for  him,  having  been  ftilly  apprised  of  and  Uruguay,  contmued  without  showing  any 

wnat  would  be  its  contents.  prospect  of  a  speedy  termination.    A  new  e^ 

In  consequence  of  this  attitude  of  the  Oath-  fort  to  mediate  a  peace  had   been  made  in> 

oiic  bishops  of  the  United  States  with  regard  .  September,  1867,  by  Mr.  Gould,  British  Secre- 

to  the  proposal  of  General  Lewis,  the  Papal  tary  of  Legation  at  Buenos  Ayres,  who  drew 

Minister  of  war  forwarded  a  letter,  dated  July  up  and  sent  to  Mr.  Caminos,  first  secretary^of 
Vol.  vxn.— 89     a 
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the    President    of   Paragaay,  the   following        At  the  beginning  of  the  je«r  1868,  tbemc 

memorandnm :  force  of  the  allies  was  still  engaged  in  canrii; 

Bant  of  Negotiaiiom  propond  to  Manhal  Lam,  on  the  nege  of  the  Paragoajan  fartees  H^ 

Prendent  of  Buraguay,  llff  Mr.  Oould,  BrUith  Sto^  maita.    The  forces  of  the  allies  and  the  Pi-v 

retary  0/ Legation  in  Buenos  Ayres^  on  tnitnon  to  gaayans  were  respectivelj  estimated  at  4"/* 

thehdhgerenttP  camp,  and  23,000,  the  rehitive  advantages  of  pas-.« 

1.  A  secret  previous  oonferenoe  will  assure  the  makinff  the  real  strength  of  the  Paraguivt. 
allied  powers  of  the  aooeptanoe,  on  the  part  of  the  "f     T^*^       ,  ./TT  V^S.    -dL!^!:-!  ' 
Paragiyan  Government,  of  the  piopoaaU  they  might  ^^^  ®^^""  to  that  of  the  Brazihana. 

be  dupoaed  to  make  to  it.  On  the   17th  of  February  three  momi:^ 

2.  Ijie  independence  and  the  integrity  of  the  Be*  passed  Carupaity,  and  on  the  19th  six  bi> 
public  of  Paraguay  wUl  be  formally  recognized  by  ^lads  succeeded  in  fcvdng  the  psfflsge  of  U 

8.*We7^rtlon.  relative  to  the  territories,  or  ^^^  ^^i^J^  was  defended  by  180  piec«  . 

boundaries,  in  diimute  befot«  the  present  war,  will  artillery.     Ine  snips  were  mncn  battcrw,  t^:: 

either  be  reserved  fbr  an  ulterior  oonferenoe  or  anb-  none  lost.     Ten  men  were  woonded    Od  *Xr 

mitted  to  the  arbitration  of  neutral  powera.  same  day  the  Marquis  de  Oaxias  storaMC  ^ 

,Ju?^  "^5*5;^ Kv^  ^.SrJ^tflf^l^l'S  '^ofk  north  of  Hainaita,  taking  fifteen  cau  « 

temtory,  and  the  troops  of  r'araguay  will  evacuate  ^   j  ...       ^    *  rn^    1 .  ^^ 

the  positions  oconpiedV  them  fii  tlie  territory  of  «^^  »  quantity  of  stores.     The  loss  on  eaa 

the  Empire  of  Bnoil,  so  soon  as  the  oonduaion  of  side  was  about  six  hundred  men. 

peace  is  asaured.  On  the  2l8t  of  Febmaiy,  three  mfo^- 

6.  No  indemnifloadon  will  be  required  for  the  ex-  steamed    on    to    Asnnoian,    ttie   coital  rf 

^6"1?hf?^"*S;ofwaron  both  parts  win  ^  Paraguay.    On  amrmg  in  fi^nt  ^ 

immediately  at  liberty.  ^^7  wore  received  by  shots  frtwi  axtj-ej^ 

7.  The  Paraguavan  troopa  will  be  dismissed,  ex-  pounders  in  the  port  of  Tocnbi,  to  which  tbc 
cepting  the  number  of  men  atriotlv  neoeasary  to  vessels  responded,  shelling  the  srssiali  the 
mwnto  the  interior  tnmquimty  of  the  EepubUo.  custom-house,  snd  the  president's  palace,  for 

8.  Hia  exoeUency  tho  Marshal-Prcaident  of  the  Ee-  „^„rioi  y!Z^  t\^  Ai!^^^y.uJ^\\*  m 
public  wiU,  after  the  conduaionofpeaoe,  or  after  the  B^ver^  houra.  The  division  met  with  w 
praliminanea  of  the  aame,  withdraw  to  Europe,  obstacles^  and  the  commodore  reported  uu. 
delegating  the  government  to  the  vioe  -  preaident,  the  city  could  easily  be  taken  by  effecting  1 
who,  by  Uie  constitution  of  the  BepubUo,  is  in  like  landing  at  Santo  Antonio,  a  few  miles  lover 

'^'''^'^'^'''''1^)'^'^''^^^^,  down.    The  defences  of  the  pkoe  he  «,K^ 

Headquartera,  Tuyucu,  September  12, 1867.  ^  l>«  nnimportant,   and    the  gamson  to  be 

The  reply  of  Mr.  Oaminos  to  this  paper  is  ®°^Jr  .,  oj  i.  -ir  v  *u  t>  ^.«.»a  ni*.^ 
dated  headquarters  in  Paso-Puco,   the   same        ^J^""  ^d  of  March  the  f^^^r^JZ 

day,  September  12, 186r.    The  most  important  ^  J^^^?,*  ^'IS^Pk^T' ^"^  ^/?^*  ^^^ 

portionofitisasfoUows:  ^^^  '*^?''^  J^^^f  .^"C^^^S  1  ^^ 

^  •   ,,  ,  -  ^, .  J       T  ii  J  maita.    Before  dayuffht,  48  boats  witii  LSi" 

In  the  vanouB  dauaea  of  thia  memorandum,  I  find  ^\^\^,j\  ^^„    ^^^^Ja  ™^*v    ^^.k;^/^.  TAvd^trK 

a  notable  difference  from  those  you  had  ahiped  to  Picked  men,  armed  with   carbmes,  reroivers 

aerve  aa  the  object  of  the  conference  to  which  you  hatchets,    and  hand-grenades,  pulled  qmwj 

invited  me,  declaring  that  the  Brazilian  Miniater  in  f^om  the  river  bank,  after  ooverbg  thein^^<^ 

Buenoa  Ayres,  and  President  Mitre,  and  the  Marquia  ^ith  boughs  so  as  to  resemble  a  floating  islet. 

nL^'1hi^t^'^w.^  V«  mC^^  ^  guard-boat  detected  the  artifice,  but  be&re 

upon  it  to  you ;   however,  the  most  aaiient  la  the  .,  ®  -  . ,  .  ,  ^JZu  a«MatMK« 

c6ndition,  not  only  of  the  aepanition  of  hU  Excel-  the  crew  of  the  nearest  vessd  oould  emcoaw 


^  For  your  personal  aatisfaction  I  must  add  that,  aa  The  Oabral  was  Jso  bosjrded  from  1^  boats,  U 

the  vice-preaident  ia  named  by  the  Preaident  of  the  her  crew  had  time  to  enter  the  caaeinate.  toi 

Eepublic,  according  to  our  institutiona,  he  is  not  both  vessels  the  de^>erate  struggle  ▼<»  ^*' 

competent  to  aaaume  the  aupreme  command  of  the  ^^^^  through  the  port  with  fire-anns,  e«/y 

State  m  the  absence  of  the  Preaident,  and  hia  mia-  ,.     -.,     jP-     ,     *^  „.       .    *i.^  Aanf»iBS» 

Bion  is  Ihnitod,  in  such  a  case,  to  convoke  an  Electoral  8^0*  o^  the  defenders  teUing  m  the  den«  I8f 

Congress.    As  to  the  rest,  I  can  aaaure  you  that  the  of  the  assailants,  and  the  former  aatiena?  5^ 

BepubUc  of  Paraguay  will  never  auUy  ita  honors  and  verely  ftom  grenades  thrown  in.    The  ptonoi 

its  gloriea  by  oonaenting  that  its  president  and  de-  simultaneous  attack  had,  however,  been  fiT»- 

fender,  who  has  rendered  it  so.glonous.  and  who  f.«4^  w.  the  eTftitAmenL  And  hv  the  carreDt 

fights  for  its  exUtence,  should  be  deposed  from  his  ^^^^^  ^  ^^^  ®^5*^®^5      ~i  &^J  ooene*! 

cfiarge,  and,  still  less,  that  he  should  be  exjUitriated  and  the  iron-olads  Silvado  and  He™  OP^^ 

from  the  land  which  is  the  witness  of  his  heroiam  grape  with  deadly  effect  upon  the  bo^J^"" 

and  sacrificea,  tokena  which  are  a  sufficient  guarantee  the  Brazil  swept  the  decks  of  the  boarf^  ^^ 

of  the  union  that  joins  the  lot  of  Marshol  Lopea  to  ^i^  xhe  Paraguayans  leaped  into  the  boats  or 

that  which  God  may  have  reserved  for  the  Parar  !ifLv"j^  ««S^i!r?/lS!-^     The  boats  o^ 

guayan  nation.  the  nver,  and  sought  to  e^ye.    ™d(»« 

The  other  artiolea  of  the  memorandum  ahown  to  the  squadron  were  sent  oflTto  sm  "^rf",^ 

the  allied  diiefa  ma^  aerve  aa  a  point  of  departure  mers,  but  they  refused  to  suirender,  ana  <f^ 

for  a  disouaaion,  aa  I  have  already  had  the  honor  of  jg  prisoners  were  taken.   The  Paraga*y«^  *^ 

decUring  to  you,  although  I  am  not  ignorant  that  in  —^  estimated  at  400  mAn    140  bodies  tf&Bi 

the  diacusaion  aome  dffloultiea  cannot  avoid  arising,.  J**  ,^^^™r^    l^*?^^lli«3L  On  the 

which,  however,  the  intereata  of  peace  may  reduce  to  ^^^^  <>n  the  decks  of  the  two  vesaew.  ^^ 

more  convenient  terms.  part  of  the  Brazilians,  32  were  reponeu  » 
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and  wounded.    On  the  morning  of  the  8d  of  the  garrisons  of  Hnmaita  and  Timbo  only  boats 
March  the  two  wooden  gunboats  Beberibe  and  to  effect  their  commnnications  with.    On  the 
Mage  forced  the  pass  of  Cnmpaity  with  tri-  same  day  all  the  shipping   at   Oumzu  was 
fling  iimirj,  and  only  one  man  wonnded.  brought  ap  to  Port  Elisiario  above  Cnnxpaity. 
Marshal  Lopez,  seeing  that  after  the  passage  On  the  8th  of  May  General  Rivas,  having 
of  Uunaita  it  was  necessary  to  change  his  been*informed  that  the  Paragaayans  were  con- 
tactics,  transported  all  his  war  material  and  all  stmcting  an  advanced  redoubt,  sent  a  Brazilian 
his  guns  to  the  Tebicnari,  fortifying  this  inland  battalion  to  dislodge  them.   In  the  engagement, 
position.    On  the  21  st  of  March  the  Brazilians  which  lasted  an  hour  and  a  half,  the  Argen- 
took  possession  of  the  fortifications  at  Tnyuti,  tines  did  not  take  part,  and  the  result  was  the 
and,  on  the   2dd^    Oumputy,    having   been  complete  defeat  of  the  Paraguayans,  leaving 
abandoned  by  the  Paraguayans,  was  occupied  one  hundred  and  eleven  corpses  on  the  field, 
by  the  allies.    The  works  taken  possession  of  Their  total  losses  were  calculated  at  two  hun- 
by  the  allies  were  found  to  be  very  strong,  dred  and  fifty  to  three  hundred  men  put  hor$ 
At  Paso-Pocu  these  consisted  of:  First  line,  de  combat.    The  Brazilians  had  nine  killed  and 
a  ditch  18  feet  wide  and  as  deep.  The  parapet  sixty-five  wounded.    A  column  of  Paraguayan 
within  was  6  feet  8  inches  high  and  so  much  cavalry  that  was  coming  to  protect  the  first 
in  breadth  on  top,  and  was  covered  with  sods,  one  was  also  driven  back,  and  in  their  retreat 
Behind  this   parapet  were  the  deposits  for  toward  Timbo  the  two  columns,  who  took  the 
powder,  extending  for  about  four  miles,  at  a  road  by  the  river  side,  were  decimated  by  the 
distance  of  86  to  42  feet  from  each  other,  grape-shot  of  one  of  the  iron-dads  that  fol- 
Between   each  was  a  well-constructed  terre-  lowed  them  in  a  parallel  line, 
pleine,  14  feet  6  inches  square  and  8  feet  6  On  the  16th  ofJuly  the  allies  suffered  a  severe 
inches  high,  intended  for  a  cannon,  but  on  repulse  before  Humaita.    An  account  written 
which,  for  some  time  before  ^e  advance  was  fi*om  Paso-Pocn  on  the  evening  of  the  16th, 
made,  a  palm-tree  log  covered  with  hides  was  states  that  Osorio,  with  10,000  men,  attacked 
placed  to  simulate  the  real  military  engine,  the  part  of  the  works  of  Humaita  known  as  the 
The  second  line  was  more  or  less  the  same,  *Hriimgle;**that  the  two  battalions  forming  the 
and  the  ditches  of  both  were  full  of  water,  and  vanguiu^  got  close  to  one  of  the  redoubts  with- 
had  a  few  bridges  thrown  over  thenu    The  out  opposition,  but  when  within  short  range  re- 
redoubt  called  Sauce,  at  the  angle   nearest  ceived  a  terrible  fire  of  grape  and  musketry, 
Tuyuti  and  Lake  Piris,  besides    its  natural  which  threw  them  into  disorder ;  that  two  other 
defences  of  overflowed  lands  and  ponds,  had  battalions  were  then  brought  up  to  their  sup- 
an  antefosse,  through  which  ran  a  watercourse  port,  and  the  redoubt  was  carried  with  the  bay- 
that  drained  those  overflowed  tracts,  whose  onet^  but  with  considerable  loss ;  that  he  then 
waters  were  shut  off  by  a  sluice.    This  ante-  sent  word  to  the  Marcmis  de  Caxias  that  he  held 
fo8$te  was  over  half  a  mile  long,  about  80  feet  a  redoubt,  and  wanted  all  the  reserves  at  once 
wide  and  17  feet  deep.    Between  this  and  the  to  enable  him  to  hold  it  and  pursue  the  advan- 
foftse  of  the  intrenchment  was  a  space  about  tage  gained  so  dearly,  but  that  Caxias  ordered 
130  yards  wide  and  half  a  mile  long.   This  him  to  retreat ;  that  on  this  order  being  pven 
inner  ditch  was  7  feet  6  inches  deep  and  wide,  the  troops  fell  into  confusion,  and  in  their  re- 
with  its  parapet  the  same  height  above  the  treat  were  swept  by  grape,  falling  dead  in  hun- 
terre-pleine,  and  with  a  banquette  of  20  inches  dreds,  and  that  Osorio,  who  had  two  horses 
in  height.     Fortunately  for  the  Brazilian  as-  killed  under  him,  and  lost  most  of  his  staff,  was 
sailants  they  came  upon  the  antefosse  soon  unable  to  control  them  in  their  retreat.    Two 
after  the  defenders  baa  raised  the  sluice  to  fill  battalions  were  almost  entirely  destroyed  in 
it,  and  thej  were  thus  able  to  cross  it,  but  lost  less  than  40  minutes,  and  the  writer  says  the 
much  aminnnition.  The  Paraguayans  had  there  Brazilian  loss  was  at  least  1,000  men,  most  of 
four  or  five  hundred  men  and  two  light  field-  them  killed. 

pieces,  and  its  assault  cost  13  ofiScers  and  184  Another  repulse  was  suffered  by  the  allies 
rank  and  file  in  killed  and  wounded.  on  the  18th  of  July.  A  new  Paraguayan  bat- 
On  the  momiog  off  the  28d  of  March  three  tery  of  two  guns  opening  upon  the  aUied  posi- 
Brazilian  steamers,  the  Barroso,  Bio  Grande,  tion  in  the  Chaco,  and,  thus  placing  it  between 
and  Pari,  descended  beloir  the  Paraguayan  two  fires,  that  of  the  battery  and  that  of  Hu- 
battery  of  Timbo  in  the  Chaco.  The  Paraguay-  maita,  the  Marquis  de  Caxias  ordered  Oeneral 
an  steamer  Igurey  was  seen  hidden  behind  in  Rivas  to  attack  and  dismantle  the  new  work, 
an  inlet,  and  after  several  shots  were  fired  at  By  General  Gelly  y  Obes's  dispatch  to  Gen- 
her  a  seventy-pound  shot  from  the  monitor  Rio  eral  Mitre  it  appears  that  the  battery  lay 
Grande  stmok  her  below  water,  and  in  two  or  beyond  a  deep  stream,  and  that  the  ground 
three  hoars  she  sunk  in  very  deep  water,  which  was  almost  fiooded.  Colonel  Martinez  was  or- 
co vered  even  her  chinmey.  On  going  ftirther  dered  to  advance  and  reconnoitre  the  ground 
on,  the  other  steamer,  the  Taquary,  was  per-  with  the  Rioja  battalion,  forty  or  fifty  skirmish- 
ceived  in  the  narrow  channel  between  the  ers,  and  two  Brazilian  battalions,  with  instruc- 
ijtland  of  Araca  and  the  Chaco.  The  Bahia  tions  not  to  pass  the  bridge  which  the  Para- 
entered  the  channel,  and  in  a  short  time  her  guayans  had  on  the  stream.  Rivas,  with^  the 
fire  snnk  tlie  Paraguayan  steamer,  thus  leaving  main  forces,  had  not  started  when  he  received 
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word  fh>m  Martinez  that  be  had  arrived  at  the 
point  indicated,  and  had  killed  forty  or  fiftjr 
Paragaayana,  and  had  learned  from  prisoners 
that  the  Paragnajans  were  in  force.  Bivas 
sent  word  that  he  was  coming,  bat  before  he 
had  mounted  received  information  that  Mar- 
tinez had  advanced.  Orders  were  sent  to  him 
to  retire,  but  when  Bivas  arrived  he  found  the 
vanguard  already  routed  and  pursued.  Oheck- 
ing  the  pursuit,  he  obtained  reinforcements  of 
two  battalions,  and  drove  the  Paraguayans 
over  the  bridge,  after  a  severe  fight.  The  loss- 
es of  the  allies  were  severe,  being  stated  in 
the  dispatch  at  850  killed  and  wounded.  Mar- 
tinez and  Oampos  were  eitiier  killed  or  pri8<Hi- 
ers.  Qeneral  Bivas's  dispatch  states  the  loss 
to  have  been  as  follows :  Argentines,  94  killed 
and  224  wounded;  Brazilians,  60  killed  and 
208  wounded ;  total,  686. 

Notwithstanding  these  repulses,  the  allies, 
only  a  few  days  later,  on  the  25th  of  July,  ob- 
tained possession  of  Humaita.  The  events,  in 
connection  with  the  evacuation  of  Humaita  by 
the  Paraguayans  and  the  subsequent  surrender, 
after  a  struggle  of  more  than  a  week's  duration 
of  the  remamder  of  the  garrison,  are  thus  de- 
scribed by  the  AngUhBrazUiom  Times  of  Bio 
(August  22) : 

To  evacuate  Humaita  the  Paraguayans  had  80  or  100 
boats,  and  the  evaonation  was  goinff  on  for  a  week 
before  it  was  completed.  First,  the  nmilies  were  re- 
moved ^  then,  the  siok^  the  prisoners,  a  large  Quantity 
of  munitions,  the  remamder  of  their  food^  ana  finally 
the  garrison,  the  outposts  bein^  maintained  to  the 
lost  moment  to  deceive  the  alhes.  Almost  all  the 
non-combatants,  and  probably  at  least  a  third  of  the 
garrison,  passed  throogh  the  lake  in  the  middle  of  the 
narrow  peninsula  without  exciting  suspicion ;  and  it 
wa.s  only  on  the  withdrawal  of  the  outposts  at  Hu- 
maita that  the  allies  became  aware  of  the  fact  that  the 
garrison  was  withdrawing  to  Timbo.  The  allied  forces 
m  the  Chaoo  were  then  raised  to  10,000  men,  and 
the  gunboats  were  brought  up,  and  grape  was  poured 
into  the  narrow  peninsula,  which,  however,  beinff 
covered  with  busn,  thickets,  and  taU  reeds,  favored 
the  concealment  of  the  Paraguayan  movements. 
Hidden  in  the  thickets,  the  Paraguayans  hod  some 
heavy  cannon,  which  played  on  tne  vessels ;  while, 
opposed  to  the  ollied  position,  they  had  a  strong  bat- 
tery which  guarded  taem  from  attack  on  that  side. 
They  transported  boats  overland  to  the  lake,  and 
armed  some  with  small  cannon,  and  during  the  night 
of  the  25th  of  July  no  doubt  many  escapedl  being  as- 
sisted by  the  Paraguayans  in  Timbo.  During  the 
26th  the  escape  continued,  but  the  allies  made  great 
exertions  to  open  space  for  their  fire,  and  to  carry 
small  cannon  over  to  the  commanding  points.  In 
doing  this  they  were  frequently  attacked  by  the  armed 
boat8.  At  night  on  the  26th  a  great  effort  was  made 
by  the  Paraguayans  to  escape  in  the  darkness,  with 
80  to  40  boats  and  600  to  800  men.  Being  discovered 
a  heavy  fire  was  kept  upon  them,  and  some  of  the 
boats  were  forced  to  return :  but  otners,  with  the  sup- 
port of  the  armed  boats  or  the  Timbo  Paraguayans, 
suoeeded  in  passing,  but  with  heavy  loss.  Gelly  y 
Obes  says  they  lost  500  out  of  1,000.  Two  more  fiats 
with  cannon  were  brought  from  Timbo  and  placed  in 
the  lake,  and  on  the  27th  the  Brazilians  dragged  over 
some  from  the  river  to  contend  with  them  on  the  lake. 
After  a  reoonnoissance  on  the  27th,  in  which  loss 
was  experienced,  on  the  2dth  an  assault  was  attempted 
by  the  Brazilians,  to  the  number  of  8,000  to  4,000 
men,  upon  the  battery  which  the  Paraguayans  had, 
but  they  were  received  with  so  severe  a  fire  from  the 


battery,  and  from  infantry  posted  in  the  vooik 
they  were  forced  to  retire  alter  losing  40')  hhs  :; 
vain  attempt.  Fights  continued  daal^  and  dit' ; 
tween  the  allies  and  the  gairison,  uded  ULtl-' 
tempts  to  escape  by  the  I^ntfuayans  of  Timx 
on  the  night  of  thie  29th  the  last  sent  over  v. 
boats  to  transport  part  of  theganison  across  »I 
cooked  meat  to  tne  rest.  Only  a  few  soceet. 
getting  over,  because  of  the  fire  poured  in  froc 
cannon  and  a  large  nnmber  of  troops.  Oa  tb 
of  the  Slat  some  12  boats  made  aa  attempt  to 
bat  were  beaten  bade  by  the  armed  boats 
on  the  lake.  They,  however,  returned  suddesi.; 
overpowering  one  of  the  boata.  snooeeded  inr 
and  escaping.  At  midnight  of  the  Ist  of  Xsk^ 
other  aflidr  occurred:  eight  or  ten  Pangoajis 
making  the  attempt  to  pass  the  line  of  armed  I 
their  movements  were  seen,  and  the  one  b 
Colonel  Heimosa  went  was  nm.  dlown  and  ' 
with  all  its  crew.  Eight  boats  were  capto?^! 
their  crews  mostly  killed  or  drowned.  On  b?i 
the  boats  to  lana  and  examining  the  bodi«. 
dead  women  were  found  dressed  in  soldieib'  fk< 
Of  the  25  or  80  wounded  two  or  three  werev  '. 
one  with  an  infant,  whose  arm  was  traveled :.  • 
ball.  Some  other  young  children  were  likewise  it  :. 
the  saved.  Up  to  the  4th,  the  ni^ht  fighting  c^v: 
ued,  but  on  that  day  Father  Ignaoio  Eameimus  i  eLt  - 
lain  in  the  Brazilian  hospitals,  obtained  penmiii<^ ' 
try  if  he  could  effect  communication  with  toe  Panr-' ' 
ans,  as  two  officers  previously  sent  to  summa*i  t^-^ 
to  surrender  had  been  driven  off  with  bullets.  1: 
that  he  was  successful,  and  on  the  6th  the  Tuas:':- 
ans  on  the  peninsula  surrendered,  to  the  nunilH?  < 
98  officers  and  1,280  men,  the  commander,  C'*  - 
Martinez,  being  among  the  number.  Theyvere:-;* 
davs  without  rood,  and  some  200  were  pro!(tnt<vI " 
exnaustion ;  800  were  sick  or  wounded.  The  ct-- 
tions  of  capitulation  stipulated  that  the  gvri^'a 
should  not  be  forced  to  serve  agunst  Lopez,  soJ  ^  -' 
the  officers  might  keep  th^r  swords  and  choo?«  t^' 
allied  nation  in  which  to  reside.  The  commaLX 
says  that  the  effective  force  of  the  garriaon,  wL 
evacuated  Humaita,  was  2,500  men. 


u<  •- 


The  abandoned  fortroBS  of  Bnmaita  was  ue- 
scribed  as  inferior  in  its  position  and  constn- 
tion  to  Oumpaity.    The  form  was  an  irregiilir. 
almost  circnlar,  polygon,  with  a  perimeter  or 
some  *l\  miles  in  Iraigtli,  mounted  with  alnct 
200  cannon.    The  works  followed  the  conr^ 
which  the  natnre  of  tiie  soil  pointed  out  ^'i 
rendered  so  defensible.    The  ditch  was  16  M 
wide  and  18  feet  deep,  in  general.    The  para- 
pet was  6)-  feet  wide,  and,  on  the  side  Q(th6  d- 
lied  positions,  was  sustained  inside  bv  tmnb 
and  palms,  and  showed  signs  of  age^    The  di- 
cis  was  natural,  and  the  abatas  on  it  wss  of 
little  strength,  being  merely  boughs  of  trw< 
without  connection  or  fastenings,  withoat  <va- 
bination  with  the  palisade,  or  protected  br  a 
terre-pleine  from  t>rojectiles.   The  line  that  wa^ 
opposed  to  the  alhed  armies  was  covered  vriw 
salient  angiea^  to  give  cross  fire  upon  a^'* 
ants.     On  the  south  side  thfe  works  were 
naturally  defended   by  lakes,  which  ooremj 
them  to  the  river.     On  this  side  onlj  sniaU 
cannon  were  placed,  and  the  abatia  was  hut 
a  sham  of  branches.    On  the  river  side  the  bes 
works  and  the  heaviest  cannon  were  fo'io*^. 
The  former  consisted  of  six  large  and  welKon- 
structed  batteries,  of  which  the  London  batterj 
was  the  only  one  oasemated.    No  laiye  central 
redoubt  existed  inside  the  fortress.  It  had  '°* 
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side  a  very  large  exercise-gronnd,  ronnd  which  wounded  seriously,  18 ;   slightly,  8 ;    soldiers 

buildings  were  ranged,  with  barrack-room  for  killed,  78 ;   wounded  seriously,  169 ;    slightly, 

6,000  men.    Furniture  was  found  in  all,  and  in  9."    The  loss  of  the  Paraguayan  troops  was 

the  officers^  houses  quantities  of  preserves,  oil,  estimated  to  have  been  400   killed,  wounded, 

wines,  and  pickles,  were  left  behind.    As  the  and  prisoners. 

buildings  were  in  comparatively  good  oondi-  Another  engagement  occurred  on  the  1st  of 

tioQ,  all  the  hospitals  and  deposits  were  being  October.      The  allied  army,  under   General 

moved  from  Corrientes  to  it,  and  it  was  made  Viscount  de  Herval,  was  ordered  to  efiect  a 

the  basis  of  future  operations.      The  works  reconnoissanoe  of  the  positions  occupied  by 

were  immediately  raised  to  the  ground.  the  Paraguayan  forces  at  Yilleta.      The  vis- 

On  the  26th  of  August  the  vanguard  of  the  count  pushed  forward,  and  engaged  the  enemy 

Brazilian  army  crossed  the  Jacar6,  a  stream  at  several  points,  took  a  redoubt  at  the  point 

flowing  into  the  Teftiouari,  and  routed  a  force  of  the  bayonet  and  drove  the  Paraguayans  be- 

of  300  Paraguayan  cavalry  on  the  other  side,  fore  him.     The  object  of  the  reconnoitring 

killing  forty-five  men  and  making  some  pris-  expedition   being   successfully   accomplished 

oners,  together  with  126  equipped  horses.    On  the  allied  forces  returned  to  their  encamp- 

the  28th  the  same  force  attacked  and  carried  ment. 

a  redoubt  on  the  bank  of  the  Tebiouari,  which  On  the  15th  of  November,  the  allied  forces, 
was  defended  by  some  400  Paraguayans  with  under  the  command  of  Marshal  Oaxias,  made  a 
three  small  cannon.  It  was  also  protected  by  desperate  attack  on  Yilleta,  the  stronghold  of 
abatis,  secured  to  the  ground  by  stakes.  The  as-  President  Lopez,  but  were  repulsed  with  a  loss 
sanlting  force  consist^  of  two  brigades  of  infan-  of  1,500  killed  and  wounded.  After  the  failure 
try,  a  brigade  and  two  half  corps  of  cavalry,  six  to  carry  Yilleta,  the  Brazilian  iron-clads  at- 
caimon,  and  a  contingent  of  sappers.  Thestrug^  tacked,  but  with  no  better  success,  and  were 
gle^  though  short,  was  severe,  and  the  official  re-  obliged  to  retreat  beyond  range  of  Lopezes  bat- 
port  gives  the  Paraguayan  loss  at  170  killed  and  teries. 

81  prisoners,  and  thAt  of  the  Brazilians  at  21  killed  The  month  of  December  witnessed  some  of 
and  132  wounded.  The  three  cannon  were  cap-  the  severest  and  most  decisive  fighting  of  the 
tnred,  together  with  arms,  ammunition,  horses,  whole  war.  On  the  6th  of  December,  the 
and  oxen.  Four  monitors  were  then  ordered  to  Bnusilians,  under  the  conmiand  of  Marshal 
enter  the  Tebiouari,  which  were  able  to  go  up  Oaxias,  fell  upon  the  rear-guard  of  the  Para- 
two  leagues  without  difficulty,  and  on  the  1st  guayans,  composed  of  about  4,000  men,  and 
of  September  the  crossing  of  the  Tebicuari  was  commanded  by  General  Oaballero.  The  attack 
made,  and  it  was  found  that  the  Paraguayans  waa  very  impetuous,  and  the  defence  very 
had  abandoned  all  the  lines  there,  leaving  a  brave.  After  several  hours  of  severe  fighting, 
dismounted  cannon,  large  deposits  of  munitions,  the  Paraguayans  were  completely  routed, 
and  food^  etc.  The  battery  on  the  Paraguay  General  Oaballero  himself  was  Killed.  A  Par- 
was  also  dismounted,  the  pieces  being  thrown  aguayan  colonel,  taken  on  the  11th,  stated  that 
into  the  river.  In  the  march  of  the  Brazilian  the  Paraguayan  forces  consisted  of  four  bri- 
anny  from  Humalta  to  the  Tebicuari  no  less  gades  of  infantry  of  about  900  men  each,  and 
than  900  draught  oxen  were  killed  in  the  trans-  about  1,000  cavalry,  making  a  total  of  about 
porting  of  the  bagg^;e  and  munitions,  notwith-  4,600  men,  with  12  cannon.  Of  these  forces 
standing  that  much  was  sent  by  water.  he   estimated  the  loss   at    1,200  killed  and 

After  abandoning  the  position  on  the  Tebi-  wounded  on  the  6th.  This  force  was  in- 
cuarl,  Lopez  established  his  headquarters  at  structed  to  withstand  the  Brazilian  advance 
Yilleta.  His  army,  at  this  time,  was  reported  to  wherever  practicable,  and  received  orders  to 
nnmbcr  about  15,000  men.  The  new  position  maintain  the  bridge  of  Itororo.  Lopez  ordered 
was  of  considerable  strength,  owing  to  the  dense  them  to  retire  on  the  night  of  the  10th  to  Lo- 
woods,  deep  ravines,  and  the  extensive  marshes  mas  Yalentinas,  but  the  commander,-  fearing 
that  surround  it  The  natural  position  of  to  be  cut  off  by  the  numerous  Brazilian  caval- 
ViUeta  was  in  fiict  much  stronger  than  it  was  ry,  determined  to  hold  the  ground,  on  which 
at  first  generally  anticipated.  The  Paraguay-  consequently  another  battle  was  fought  on 
ans  were  posted  upon  high  hills,  where  they  the  11th.  The  Paraguayans  were  again  de- 
mounted their  artillery.  The  allies  threw  up  feated,  and  Lopez  was  thus  compelled  to  leave 
earthworks  to  fortify  their  positions.  his  camp  at  Yilleta  and  to  withdraw  to  Oerro 

On  September  2dd,  a  fight  took  place  for  the  Leon, 
possession  of  the  bridge  on  the  stream  Pici-  The  occupation  of  Yilleta  by  the  Brazilians 
quires,  which  lasted  several  hours,  and  ended  was  on  the  17th  of  December.  On  this  occa- 
in  the  defeat  of  the  Paraguayans,  the  allied  sion  another  cavalry  engagement  took  place,  in 
forces  taking  full  possession  of  the  bridge,  as  which  the  Paraguayans  again  lost  about  100  men 
well  as  of  a  very  important  position  beyond  killed,  and  50  taken  prisoners.  The  Marquis 
it.  The  losses  of  the  dlies  on  this  occasion  de  Oaxias  was  delayed  by  the  necessity  of  re- 
are  announced  by  General  Oaxias,  in  his  order  ceiving  supplies  by  the  Ohaco.  He  united  with 
of  the  day  to  the  army,  dated  September  26,  his  other  forces  three  battalions  stationed  in 
1868,  as  follows:  "Our  losses  are:  234  men  the  Ohaco,  fearing  no  attack  on  that  side  of 
pot  hors  de  combat — ^being,  officers  killed,  12 ;  the  river.    In  a  reconnoissanoe  of  the  batteries 
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of  Angostara,  Oaptain  Angosto  Netto  de  Men-  gained  on  all  sides^  and  thecliiefr^oablQb 

donga,  commander  of  the  iron-clad  Mariz  e  rear  was  carried,  the  enemy  retreatingiokti) 

Barroa,  was  killed  bj  a  splinter  which  struck  last  defence,  leaving  14  cannon,  lai^ge  (^ 

his  head.    On  the  morning  of  the  21st,  how-  tiesof  food,  powder,  and  otihermiimtioiis»v:a 

ever,  the  three  Brazilian  army  corps  prepared  etc.,  together  with  the  personal  htg^ 

to  attempt  the  assault  of  the  Paraguayan  po-  Lopez.    Lopez,  however,  escaped  towaid  i^ 

sitions,  and  orders  had  been  sent  to  the  squad-  ro  Leon,  with  Mrs.  Lynch,  General  Resoe. 

'  ron  and  to  the  forces,  principally  Argentines,  and  a  small  escort  of  cavaiiy.     Aumb:  :k 

left  in  the  camp  at  Palmas,  to  codperate  as  far  many  who  came  in  and  Barrenderedwa^Ir 

as  possible.    The  Paraguayans  were  posted  in  William  Stuart  (English),  and  Colonel  da 

their  intrenchments  on  the  hills  called  Lomas  ^Hungarian),  who  brought  bis  family  iriti)  la 

Valentinas,  about  nine  miles  from  Yilleta,  and  Colonel  Ernesto  Angusto  da  Onnha  ltorA« 

among  the  works  connecting  the  Lomas  with  artillery,  taken  prisoner  at  Taynti  on  Kons- 

Angostura,  which  lies  on  the  river  Paraguay  ber  8,  1867,  succeeded  in  making  his  ess^ 

at  a  distance  of  six  miles  from  Lomas  Yalenti-  and  rejoining  the  Brazilian  fofc^    On  va 

nas.    About  50  cannon  were  mounted  in  the  28th  a  sunmions  to  sorrender  within  IS  hs! 

various  works,  and  some  7,000  Paraguayans  was  sent  to  the  Paragnayans  in  Augos^a 

were  ready  to  defend  them  against  the  assail-  but  the  flag  was  refhsed  leoepticm.  Or^ 

ants,   who  numbered  only  15,000  to  18,000  were  then  ^ven  for  an  assault  next  maias. 

men  after  the  heavy  losses  in  the  previous  As,  however,  a  flagoftmoe  came  out  of  is- 

fights.    On  the  21  st  the  fighting  commenced,  gostura,  advantage  was  taken  to  send  i  n& 

and  a  division  of  Brazilian  troops  assaulted  the  mens  to  surrender  by  4  p.  m^  and  by  nooo  i  ft- 

lines    of  Pequisiri,  uniting   Angostura  with  ply  came  that  the  commandants  wished  to  tsl 

Lomas  Valentinas,  and  forced  them,  cutting  off  five  officers  to  verify  wheth^  Lopez  had  b^ 

the  communication  between  those  two  works,  driven  from  his  postion.     This  was  gnutr; 

and  capturing  80  cannon.    At  the  same  time  a  and  the  commissioners  were  escorted  thio&p 

column  of  cavalry  encircled  the  Paraguayan  the  camps,  hospitals^  and  works.    At5i.it. 

right  at  Lomas  Valentinas,  and,  falling  upon  next  morning  (80th)  a  reply  came  off&iBX  *"• 

Potreiro  Marmor6,  captured  8,000  head  of  fat  yield,  and  at  11  a.  m.  the  garrison  marched  cc. 

cattle.    In  the  afternoon  a  reconnoissance  in  with  the  honors  of  war  and  stacked  ans  £ 

force  was  made  on  the   heights    of  Lomas  the  appointed  place,  the  ofiioeis  retaims^tber 

Valentinas,  where  the  Paraguayans  werd  in-  swords  upon  parole  not  to  serve  in  the  prewt'' 

trenched  oil  the  summit  of  a  high  and  extensive  war.     Lieutenant-Colon^  Lucas  Garillo  ml 

hill.    By  6  p.  m.  the  Brazilians  succeeded  in  George  Thompson  (English)  were  req»ctml/ 

overpowering  the  defence  at  the  first  line,  and  first  and  second  in  command  of  the  ganiioi- 

in  crossing  the  ditch,  but  the  terrain,  being  which  numbered  1,200  men,  exdosive  of  ^" 

covered  with  groves  of  wood  and  with  huts,  wounded  and  sick,  and  women.    A  BnzilUi 

rendered  it  impossible  for  the  cavalry  to  pro-  corps  occupied  Asuncion  on  the  2d  of  Janiisy> 

ceed.    It  was  determined  to  maintain  Uie  po-  1869,  finding  it  deserted,  and  on  the  5th  tbe 

sition  reached,  and  all  through  the  night  con-  main  body  of  the  Brazilian  forces  enteral  i| 

tinned  fighting  went  on  in  the  endeavors  of  also,  the  Argentines  being  left  in  charps  o: 

the  Paraguayans  to  recover  it.    However,  after  Angostura.    All  the  Paraguayan  woandcdaw 

severe  fighting,  the  Brazilians  succeeded  in  non-combatants  had  been  transported  to  Asis- 

their  purpose,  and  captured  14  cannon,  includ-  cion,  and  many  families  were  retnniiDg  tbitber 

ing  the  82-pounder  Whit  worth,  and  two  others  and  to  Villeta ;  but  the  Marquis  deCain^pi^ 

captured  at  Tuyuti.    During  the  same  night  posed  holding  Asuncion  as  a  fottress  for  the 

also,  650  head  of  cattle  were  cut  off  while  present.    A  naval  expedition   set  oat  froio 

leaving  the  Paraguayan  camp.    From  the  22d  Asuncion  on  the  4th  of  January,  1^?  ^^ 

to  the  26th  bombardments  of  Angostura  and  Matto-Grosso,  to  expel  any  Paragoayans  M 

Lomas  Valentinas  were  kept  up,  and  the  Ar-  in  the  province,  and,  if  practicable^  present  tia 

gentine,  the  Uruguayan,  and  Brazilian  forces  possible  flight  of  Lopez  to  Bolivia.   Vesw» 

left  at  Palmas  were  brought  to  headquarters,  were  also  searching  the  lakes  and  rivers  m'oz 

their  cannon  coming  afterward.    On  the  24th  the  Paraguay,  to  capture  or  destroy  tfce  si 

Lopez  was  summoned  to  surrender,  to  prevent  Paraguayan  steamers  remaining  of  li>pez'si«>* 

unnecessary  effusion  of  blood,  but  his  reply  tilla.    Of  Lopez  himself  nothmg  was  kuow 

was,  that  he  and  all  his  troops  were  deter-  since  his  escape  after  the  rout  at  ^°^^J^ 

mined  to  defend  the  cause  of  Paraguay  to  the  entinas,  except  that  he  had  passed  throogii 

last.  On  the  morning  of  the  27th,  all  the  cannon  Oerro  Leon  with  a  small  escort    At  Cem* 

and  rockets  of  the  allied  armies  opened  upon  Leon  no  garrison  was  found  by  the  Brtfuj"^ 

Lomas  Valentinas.  Marshal  Oaxias,  with  6,000  cavalry  coips  in  pursuit,  only  a  large  ^^ 

Brazilians  and  Argentines,  marched  at  day-  of  wounded,  and  many  families  from  ^^^ 

break  to  attack  the  rear,  while  Generals  GJelly  y  Asuncion,  and  the  country  round  aboat  tnei^ 

Obes  and  Castro  seconded  the  attempt  by  attack-  General  McMahon,  the  United  States  °^°|^; 

ing  the  front.    A  storm  of  missQes  was  rained  was  reported  to  be  resolved  on  ^^^f^^ 

on  Lomas  Valentinas,  and  all  the  allied  troops  Lope^  and  on  establishing  the  scat  or 

advanced   against   its   works.     Ground  was  American  Legation  wherever  Lopex*  ^^' 
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qaariers  in  Paragnay  might  be.     These  (in  On  the  16th  of  June,  the  acting  Portngnese 

January,  1869)  were  said  to  be  about  60  miles  Consul,  Fereira,  fled  from  his  chacra  atTrin- 

firom  Asuncion,  and  he  was  said  to  be  intrenched  idad,  and  sought  refuge  at  the  American  Lega- 

vrith  6,000  men.  tion.    He  was  induced  to  this  step  in  conse- 

Early  in  the  year,  the  Government  of  Para-  quence  of  a  notice  he  got  from  the  French  Con- 

gnay  believed  to  have  discovered  a  wide-spread  sul  of  the  feelings  of  Lopez  toward  him.    Mr. 

conspiracy  against  the  rule  and  even  the  life  'Washburn  at  once  admitted  Pereira,  although 

of  President  Lopez,  and  a  number  of  the  most  at  the  time   there  were  four  pickets  of  sol- 

Srominent  men  of  the  country  were  arrested,  diers  around  tbe  Legation.    On  the  20th  of 

To  trustworthy  information  about  the  origin  of  June,  the  Paraguayan  Government  demanded 

the  pretended  conspiracy  was  ascertained  dur-  of  Mr.  Washburn  a  list  of  all  parties  at  the  Le- 

ing  the  year,  but  in  January,  1869,  it  appeared  gation,  which  Mr.  Washburn  supplied  on  the 

from  doeoments  iaid  to  have  been  found  in  the  22d  of  June. 

camp  of  Lopez,  after  the  capture  of  Angostura,  On  June  27th,  Gumecindo  Benitez,  Minister 
and  firom  the  statement  of  several  Paraguayans,  of  Foreign  Affairs,  demanded  almost  peremp- 
that  the  suspicion  of  Lopez  was  awakened  in  torily  that  Pereira  be  delivered  over  to  the 
February,  1869,  when  the  iron-clads  -appeared  police  officers.  Mr.  Washburn,  in  reply,  re- 
before  Asuncion,  carrying  with  them  the  news  minded  the  foreign  minister  of  the  strange 
that  they  had  passed  the  hitherto  invincible  character  of  this  request  addressed  to  him. 
Humaita.  There  was  a  general  desire  for  a  He  pointed  out,  also,  that  the  character  of  a 
gathering,  according  to  these  statements,  to  talk  consul  is  considered  almost  as  sacred  as  that 
of  common  danger,  and  to  devise  means  of  of  a  minbter,  and  declined  to  give  Pereira  up. 
defence.  Lopez  regarded  all  the  men  who  had  Minister  Benitez,  on  July  4th,  pointed  out 
met  that  day,  and  all  the  foreigners  of  the  that,  from  Mr.  Washbum^s  letter,  stating  that 
city,  as  conspirators  against  him.  The  military  it  was  in  consequence  of  a  communication  from 
officers  he  shot  at  sight,  the  civilians  were  im-  the  French  Oonsul  that  Pereira  had  gone  to 
piifloned  and  in  the  course  of  time  tortured  the  Legation,  it  would  seem  that  he  received 
until  they  perished,  or  else  he  had  them  execu-  Pereira  as  a  reftigee,  and  not  merely  as  a  guest, 
ted  in  some  barbarous  manner.  From  the  and  therefore  *^ requested"  that  Pereira  and 
pt4>ers  found  in  the  camp  of  Lopez,  it  was  all  others  ^^  who,  not  belonging  to  tbe  Legation, 
ascertained  that,  at  San  Fernando,  90  prisoners  are  at  present  in  it,  some  as  guests  and  others  in 
w^ere  shot,  among  whom  was  the  Minister  of  other  capacities,"  be  dismissed  from  the  hotel 
Foreign  Affairs,  Berges.  On  December  21st,  a  before  sunset  the  next  day. 
large  number  of  prisoners  were  shot  at  Loma  Mr.  Washburn  replied  that.all  the  gentlemen 
!Negra,  among  whom  were  Barrios  and  his  vrife,  referred  to  in  the  correspondence,  in  order  to 
a  sister  of  Lopez,  Benigno  Lopez,  a  brother  of  save  him  from  embarrassment,  had  declared 
the  President,  and  the  Bishop  of  Asuncion,  their  readiness  to  leave,  and  would  leave  the 
The  mother  of  Lopez  had  been  exiled  for  hav-  same  day.  There  would  only  remain  Dr.  Oar- 
ing asked  him  to  pardon  her  children.  reras,  formerly  Vice-President  of  Uruguay, 
Closely  connected  with  this  pretended  con-  Sefior  Rodriguez,  formerly  Secretary  of  the 
spiracy  was  the  difficulty  between  President  Uruguayan  Legation,  Mrs.  Pereira,  and  two 
Lopez  and  the  Minister  of  the  United  States  in  American  ladies. 

AauncioD,  Charles  A.  Washburn,     Previous  Minister  Benitez,  in  his  reply  of  July  12th, 

to  February,  1868,  Mr.  Washburn  was  on  good  insists  that  the  Orientals,  Dr.  Carreras  and  Dr. 

terms  with  the  Paraguayan  Government.    On  Rodriguez,  should  be  dismissed  from  the  Lega- 

the  22d«February,  a  decree  came  ordering  every  tion.    He  permits,  however,  the  ladies,  friends 

one  to  leavp  Asuncion.    Mr.  Washburn  refused  and  attendiuaLts  of  Mrs.  Washburn,  to  remain. 

to  remove,  alleging  that  his   Legation  was  The  demand  was   again  complied  with,  al- 

American  territory.    All  the  foreign  consuls  though  Mr.  Washburn,  in  his  reply,  stated  that 

fled  the  city,  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  he  was  fully  convinced  of  the  entire  innocence 

American  minister,  none  dared  to  disobey,  of  the  two  Uruguayans,  both  of  whom  had 

Some  twenty-two  English,  some  two  or  three  been  steadfast  friends  of  tbe  cause  of  Paraguay. 

Americans,  and  a  few  others,  sought  refuge  at  On  July  18th,  Minister  Benitez  demanded 

the  Legation.     Mr.  Washburn  advised  those  the  dismissal  of  the  American  citizen  Come- 

people  first  to  apply  to  the  Vice-President,  and  lius  Bliss,  and   of  the  Englishman,   George 

that,  if  the  Government  had  no  objection,  he  Masterman,  *'  accused  of  crimes  not  less  grave 

would  take  them  in.    The  Government  con-  than  the  others  "  already  dismissed.    On  July 

seated,  and  accordingly  Messrs.  Carreras,  Rod-  14th,  Mr.  Washburn  dedined  to  accede  to  this 

riguez,  and  servant.  Bliss,  Manlove,  and  Duf-  request,  stating  that  Mr.  Masterman  was  the 

feld,  besides  twenty-two   English,    took   up  medical  attendant  of  his  family,  had  been  men- 

their    quarters   at   the    American   Legation,  tioned  as  such  in  his  communications  to  the 

Masterman,  it  appears,  had  been  a  resident  at  Foreign  Ministry,  and  that  he  considered  him 

Mr.  Washburn's  house  for  lully  eight  months  recognized  as  a  member  of  the  Legation.    On 

previously.     Most  of  the  foreigners  after  a  July  28d,  Minister  Benitez  demanded  the  im- 

while  left  the  Legation,  and  as  soon  as  they  mediate  delivery  of  a  sealed  packet  of  commu- 

left  it  were  arrested.  nications  which  the  ex-Minister  of  Foreign  Af- 
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fairs,  Jose  Herges,   "personally  delivered  to  fettew,  nearly  all  the  foreignere  in Piitfuy, at J.| 

your  ExceUency."    Mr.  Washburn  denied  that  ^^^^^  ^'l^"^  ^^^K.f^'^^.^f wHn^-'*^  '^ I 

f  .    •',         ,  1  T         ,  money  on  the  miflerable  pretext  that,  finding  W  il 

he  ever  received  such  a  package.    In  a  long  yonr  teeasniy  than  yoa  eipocted,  those  irho\i:.a 

letter,  on  July  23d,  Benitez  distinctly  charged  money  in  the  ooontiy,  must,  therefore,  have  r.^v 

Bliss    with     conspiring    to    accomplish     the  it  from  the  government. 
"  treacherous  assassination  of  the  President  of        In  November,  Rear-Admiral   Davis,  e 

the  Republic,"  and  denied  emphatically  that  manding  the  United  States  aqoadron  k 

they  were  recognized  as  members  of  the  Amer-  Paraguayan  waters,  accompanied,  with  a^ 

lean  Legation;  vessels,  the  new  Mhiister  of  the  United  ^b 

Minister  Benitez,  in  a  long  letter  dated  July  to  Paraguay,  General  McMahon,  to  the  |ij 

81st,  gave  the  substance  of  an  interview  he  had  of  his  d^ination.    On  December  3d,  Adori 

with  Mr.  Washburn,  in  which  he  charged  him  Davis  anchored  at  Angostura  and  oMnmnBk^ 

with  conspiring  with  the  ex-Minister  of  For-  ed  with  Lopez.     The  Dictator  came  tj  u 

eign  Affairs,  Sefior  Berges.     On  August  3d,  river-bank,  had  an  interview  of  three  l^ci 

Mr.  Washburn  categoricsSly  denied  the  accusa-  duration  with  the  Admiral,  was  cooiteoss  j 

tions  made  against  himself  personally.  frank  in  his  demeanor,  and  declared  thstltc 

Benitez  replied,  quoting  at  length,  against  tended  to  accede  to  the  demand  of  the  Uu 

Mr.  Washburn,  statements  of  Garreras  and  States  and  deliver  up  the  captives  Blis 

others  at  that  time  in  Lopezes  power,  which  Hasterman.     Some   correspondence  tosiA, 

seemed  to  implicate  Mr.  Washburn.  Mr.  Wash-  and,  on  December  lOtb,  Bliss  and  MasUricia 

bum,  in  reply,  explained  at  great  length  the  cir-  were  sent  on  board  the  flagship.    On  iht\^ 

cumstances  under  which  he  sent  letters  abroad,  the  new  American  Minister,  General  McMiJis. 

and  repeated  again  and  again  his  denials  of  com-  landed,  presented  his  credentials,  and  was  ryr 

plicity  with  the  alleged  conspirators.  The  cor-  ceived  by  Lopez  with  great  friendliness  in^ 

respondence  was  continued  m  this  style  until  the  customary  honors.    The  American  vcaAn 

the  arrival  of  the  United  States  war  vessel  withdrew  to  Montevideo. 
Wasp.    At  the  first  interview  of  Captain  Kirk-        PARSONS,  Ushsb,  M.  D.,  a  phyaeisn,  rofrl- 

land,  of  the  Wasp,  with  President  Lopez,  the  ioal  professor,  and  author,   bom  in  Aifrec 

latter  threatened  to   keep  the  United  States  York  County,  Me.,  in  1788;  died  in  Pmn- 

Minister  as  a  prisoner  in  the  country,  to  which  dence,  R.  I.,  December  17,  1868.    The  on; 

Oaptdn  Kirkland  replied,  that  in  that  case  the  education  of  Dr.  Parsons  was  obtained  in  iL*- 

Government  of  the  United  States  nvould  not  vicinity  of  his  native  town,  the  school  a^ 

only  use  its  wbole  power  promptly  to  punish  academies  of  that  part  of  Maine  having  l(i&£ 

him,  but  would  hunt  him,  if  necessary,  through  had  a  high  reputation.     Having  acquired  i 

all  South  America  and  even  through  Europe,  good  academic  education,  be  went  to  Bo&toc 

Mr.  Washburn  was  subsequently  allowed  to  go  and  entered  the  office  of  Dr.  John  WarreD  i> 

on  board  the  Wasp,  but  Messrs.  Masterman  a  medical  student,  and  had  just  become  qaiJ- 

and  Bliss,  while  on  the  way  to  the  vessel,  were  fied  to  practice  when,  in  1811,  he  entered  the 

arrested.    On  board  the  Wasp,  Mr.  Washburn,  naval  service,   and  joined  the   frigate  ^oh 

on  September  12th,  sent  a  final  letter  to  Lopez,  Adams,  in  1812,  as  surgeon^s  mate.    The  <»:- 

in  which  he  says :  ficers  and  crew  of  the  vessel  volunteering  [»«" 

The  declarations  of  Beiges^our  two  brothers,  Ve-  service  on  the  lakes,  Dr.  Pan»n8  ,^«»^7^f! 

nancio  and  Benigno,  and  Sr.  UrdepiUetta,  as  given  in  them,  reaching  Ene  in  June,    1813.     vireu 

the  notes  of  voor  two  last  Miniaters  of  Foreign  Bela-  sickness  prevailed  in  the  fleet  at  this  time,  to 

tions,  in  BO  far  as  they  implicate  me  of  having  any  gac^  ^q  extent,  indeed,  that  finally  the  odIt 


were  out  of  your  power,  but  would  deny  it  in  Mo.  men.    At  the  battle  of  September  10th,  he  wis 

and  declare  that  he  had  never  made  it,  or  that  he  had  the  only  medical  officer  on  duty,  and  was  <ffl 

done  so  under  torture.    DecUratipns  of  that  kini  i^^^d  the  flagship  Lawrence,  commanded  bj 

JrJ/^"p^7''Not^T;:r^'^f'rnf:u7Se*  OommodoreTe^,  dori^K  the  eng^ 

beUeved,  and,  ^lat  all  may  not  be  denied  bv  them.  His  efficiency  and  courage  dunng  the  day  won 

you  must  not  only  kill  off  all  the  persons  who  have  the  admiration  of  his  commander,  who>  i^  '^ 

made  them,  but  all  by  whom  they  were  extorted.  report  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  referred 

Before  finally  leaving  Paraguay,  it  is  my  duty  to  -        ^  flattering  terms  to  the  yoiing  snrgeoo, 
make  my  solemn  protest  against  the  arrest  of  those      ,     .        "«j«'v«*»"6  ^     ^  ^  *"    ^    xi^*  ;«  the 

two  members  of  my  Legation,  Porter  ComeUus  Bliss  closing   his  remarks  by  stating  that  in  tft« 

and  George  P.  Masterman.  Their  arrest  in  the  street,  event  of  his  having  another  command  be  snooiu 

as  they  were  going  with  me  from  the  Legation  to  consider  himself  peculiarly  fortunate  in  hannp 

pass  on  board  the  steamer,  was  as  gross  a  violation  of  j)^^  Parsons  with   him   as  surgeon.    For  tw 

the  laws  ofnations  as  would  have  been  their  seizure  ,^r\i\nM  nn  fhia  /vu^Aainn  Dr  Pftrsons  was  «P- 

by  force  in  my  house.  It  was  an  act,  not  only  against  conduct  on  tins  occasion,  IJr.  ^a»^^f/;":  J, 

my  government,  but  against  all  civilized  powers,  and  pomted  a  full  surgeon  m  the  navy,  with  a  cwu 

places  Paraguay  outside  the  pale  of  the  family  of  nar  mission  bearing  date  of  September  10th,  tneoav 

tions ;  and  for  this  act  you  will  be  regarded  as  a  com-  of  the  battle.     In  May,  1814^  he  was  orderea 

mon  enemy— one  denying  allegiance  to  the  hiws  of  ^^  ^j^^^jj.^  ^j^^  Lawrence,  which,  with  the  M 

'^yZ^\  also  be  regarded  as  a  common  enemy  for  juder  Commodore  Sinclair,  sailed  to  MacldnK 

having  seized  and  made  prisoners,  and  loaded  with  for  the  purpose  of  tranqwrting  the  iroup 
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destined  to  attack  Detroit.    The  attack  failed,        The  inoreaae  in  these  items,  as  compared 

aad  in  November  following  the  deceased  was  with  those  of  last  year,  is  as  follows: 

ordered  to  the  frigate  Java,  at  the  request  of  innnmberofdlBtricts 89 

Commodore  Perry.      His  services  from  this  &'*''"5S'*^J"^!jS2dirfi'' i lal 

time  were  not  of  particular  importance.    In  in SSberofMhooldlrectorB.'.'.* ■.'.".; !:;;.";  iw 

1828  he  reaiffned  his  commission,  married,  and  Iq  nnmber  of  superlntendento 6 

-^^                                   -                       -  In  number  of  tescbws M8 


settled  in  his  profession  in  Providence,  R.  ssSSblJSf^iT:;::;;::::;;;;:::;:;:::      nHS 

I.    Dr.  Parsons  was  at  one  time  Professor  of    in  tbe  averaffe  namber  of  pnpiis S7,284 

Anatomy  at  Dartmouth  College,  Professor  in    ^  ^^J^Jim    ^^'^^  *>»^^«»  «*«■»  "^  contin-     ^^^^ 


Brown  University  at  Providence,  President  of  in  fotal  coflt,'indadiiig  ezpenditares  of'iUl 

the  Rhode  Idand  Medical  Society,  and  first         kinds 1,089.787  19 

Vice-President  of  the  American  Medical  Asso-  The  average  cost  for  the  tuition  of  each  pu- 

ciation.     He  was  also  the  author  of  several  pji  ig  about  $7.74J.    The  average  amount  paid 

medical  works  and  other  literary  productions,  to  each  teacher  is  195.171,  the  average  wages 

PENIfSYLVAlSriA.     The  financial  condi-  for  male  teachers  being  $87.28  a  month,  and 

tion  of  this  State  shows  considerable  improve-  those  of  females  $28.76.  It  is  a  noteworthy  fact, 

ment  durine  the  year.    On  the  1st  of  Decem-  that,  while  the  number  of  male  teachers  in  the 

her,  1867,  there  was  a  balance  in  the  treasury  state,  exclusive  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  has 

of  $4,661,886.46.     The  ordmary  receipts  for  diminished  by  1,266,  the  number  of  female 

the   fiscal  year   ending  November  80,  1868,  teachers  has  increased  by  8,982.    The  average 

amounted  to  $5,216,049.55.    The  ordinary  ex-  length  of  the  school  term  for  tbe  year  is  6 

penses  of  the  government  for  the  same  period  months  19)-  days. 

were  $2,454^506.09 ;  loans  were  redeemed  to  An  inquiry  was  set  on  foot,  during  the  past 

the  amount  of  $4,417,463.64,  and  $1,979,690.91  year,  by  the  board  of  controUers  of  the  city 

were  paid  in  interest  on  the  various  State  loans,  of  Philadelphia,  to  ascertain  how  many  chil- 

Other  payments  were  made  to  the  amount  of  dren  in  that  city  did  not  attend  schools  of  any 

$12,800,  and  at  the  close  of  the  year  there  were  tind.    The  census  was  taken  by  the  police,  un- 

$1,013,416.37   in  the   public  treasury.     The  ^ler  the  direction  of  the  mayor,  and  revealed 

State  debt  of  Pennsylvania  amounted  on  the  the  somewhat  startling  fact  that,  out  of  150,000 

1st   of   December,   1867,  to    $87,704,409.77.  children  between  the  ages  of  six  and  eighteen, 

During  the  year  following  that  date  it  was  re-  20,584   attended   neither  public  nor  private 

doced  to  $88,286,946.18.    The  indebtedness  of  schools.    A  similar  state  of  things  has  been 

the  Commonwealth  on  the  1st  of  December,  fo^nd  in  other  places,  and  it  is  estimated  that 

1868,  was  made  up  of  the  following  items:  i^  the  whole  State  there  are  75,000  children 

Fund^  Debt.  whose  education  is  entirely  neglected.    In  con- 

«  per  cent  loane $«^11,180  00  nection  with  this  subject  of  popular  education 

5  per  cent  loans 7,749,771  66  .,  ^  c^\\^.^^r,  a»^+»  « JL  ^^  Sifl-il*  . 

^H  per  cent  loans 118,000  00  the  foUowmg  facts  are  of  mterest : 

Total  ftrnded ^$88,179,051  66  There  were  admitted  into  the  houses  of  ref- 

Vhfunded  J)d>t.  uge  of  the  8tate,  during  the  past  year,  586 

Relief  notes  in  clrcalatiou $06,415  00  children,  whose  average  age  was  14)^  years. 

intcregt  oerdaeatefi  ontetandlns:.    18,086  g  Of  this  number  there  were,  who  did  not  know 

iWac''c^fSJS'^rtS^^^      *'l4  OT  the  alphabet,  57 ;  who  knew  the  alphabet  onlv, 

Total  nnftinded 118,994  W  92 ;   who  could  read  poorly,  262  ;    who  could 

Total  ftindsd  and  nnftmded $88,386,946  18  read  well  21 ;  who  could  not  write,  246 ;  who 

Tk   a^  .   ^         .  1 .      ^    :x     X.-  X.  A    '  ^^^'^  wnte  poorly,  177 ;  who  could  write  toler- 

The  State  has  a  smking  fund  which,  durmg  ^y«  94.  ^1,^  ^ould  write  well,  19. 

the  last  fiscal  year,  yielded  the  sum  of  about  ^^^^0  were  in  the  almshouses  of  forty-six 

Tk  'i^?-x     .  ,  x^      .            ^  xv    a.  *  counties  in  the  year  1867,  when  visited  by  the 

ihe  last  Legiskture  mcreased  the  State  ap-  cotmty  superintendents  who  made  the  reports, 

propnation  for  the  support  of  pubhc  schools  2,809  persons  over  ten  years  of  age.    Of  these— 

from  $855,000  to  $500,000.     The  foUowmg  '       ^                 ,.           . 

statistics  relating  to  common  schools  are  taken  SSSS;Sj;£2SSlS"^TStr.\\V.\V:::.\\-:::  1;1S 

irom  the  official  reports :        •  The  number  who  could  read  well 418 

Thenmnberof  Bchool  difltrlcto  in  the  State  The  number  who  were  good  scholars 70 

^'iVof'sdi^iB liSi  Tli®re  were  in  the  jaUs  of  the  same  number 

Nnmber  of  graded  schoolV  .'.'.*. .'..'.  \\\\\ 2'882  of  counties,  as  reported  by  the  sam  e  officers  at 

w5*'?I*<^^<»!  dinwtors 11,608  thesame  time,  1,601  occupants.    Of  whom— 

Jamberofsuperintcndenta • 76  ^     *                  ^ 

jnmber  of  teachers 16,771     The  number  who  could  not  read  was 484 

^unberofpupUs 800,615     The  namber  who  could  read  a  little  was 640 

ATen^re  number  of  pupils 606,104     The  number  who  coaM  read  well  was 504 

J^oat  of  tuition  for  the  year $8,978,909  48     The  number  who  were  good  scholars  was 128 

^«  of  building,  purchasing  and  renting  .      -,  .    .t_    -r.    x        -n     'i. 

fchooi-housM 1,991,169  86  There  were  received  m  the  Eastern  Pemten- 

w!.S?H'^£5ilf--'i:.:,V-,V ;;--.\;;i     ^»^^  tiary,  for  the  year  1867,  291  convicts.     The 

Aowi  cost  for  tuition,  building,  etc.,  and  w«j,  iv*    vi*v  j^« .,  ^a*^^^^  ^r  +>,^ 

contingencies 6,118,675 19  classification  of  these,  by  the  officers  or.  tne 

!??«??•''  Including  expenditures  of  all  ^  _^  ^_  ^  prison,  according  to  their  educational  relations, 

—^Kinag 6,900,587  96  .           i»  n 

«*ln»tedvriue  of  school  property 10,656,766  00  IS  as  tOllOWS: 
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lUitente g  attempt  was  made  to  have  the  qnestioD  of  so 

iStdM^write  ''V///////////////.;!!!!!.'.;!.'.";!;!!!  m  amending  the  constitution  of  the  State  as  to 

Good  6diicatioii^".'.'.'.'.".*.V.V^..'.*.V.'!!!. !!/.!!.. .!..!!    s  give  the  rights  of  sofflrage  to  negroes,  snbmh- 

The  whole  number  of  convicts  received  at  ^  t<^  ^^^  of  the  people,  but  the  projK^tioD 

this  prison  is  5,975.    Of  this  number  there  have  received  only  18  votes  m  its  favor  m  the  Hoik 

heen—  ^^  Representatives,  while  73  were  recorded 

Of  fiiita  tA                                                      1  fiio  a^liist  it. 

Of  those  wiio  oonid  read  onij! .'!!!!!!  I !!!!!!!!!!!!!'.  iIoi9  The  following  resolution  was  introduced,  and 

Of  those  who  conid  read  and  write 8,714  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Federal  Bela- 

Of  those  well  inatmcted 83  ^qus: 

The  normal  school  system  of  Pennsylvania  Buolved,  That  we,  the  representBtives  of  the  pw- 

contemplates   the   ultimate  establishment   of  geofPeimByl^iiU,ui«u|jonthe8eCTet^^ 

twelve  \is^^^^^^^      in  different  parts  of  the  fce7f&L|^S^i^J^IX^^rT^ 

State.    Of  these,  four  are  already  m  operation  niand  of  the  British  Govenmieiit  the  immediate  k- 

and  two  others  have  their  buildings  in  process  lease  of  all  American  citizens  imprisoned  for  alleged 

of  erection.    The  number  of  students  at  the  political  offences,  and  to  insist  upon  the  adoptwn  of 

four  schools  abeady  established  was  2,121  dur-  ^9?^  ^«^  P^.^?^^^  will  insure  to  every  Amen«a 
tvuA  auuvv»  ouvauj  ^^vot/uou^/s*  w  »*#,**#*  «.«*  citizcn  ou  Bntish  soU  such  immumties  and  prov- 
ing the  past  year;  1,702  were  m  the  normal  ^i^j^  as  he  is  entitied  to  under  the  laws  of  a  pii«i 
department  and  419  in  the  model  schools.    The  republic. 

number  of  gradnatea  at  aU  the  schools  was  77,  ^^      Edwin  M.  Stanton  (who  wm  .  dti- 

aU  of  whom  declared  their  mtention  to  become  .  PennsTlvanm'i  was  removdd  from  tie 

teachers  in  the  conunon  schools  of  the  State,  ^^^e  of  K^of  IZHT^^l 

The  prosperous  condition  of  these  institutions  „^^  «^„4.^««^  *^  +i«*  «^«;*L«  k*  fii^  oitriftn 

is  shL^^^^^  the  fact  that  they  expended  $80  -  Sf  Oo^P^^th^VotV^^^^^^ 

^sirorr^r^^^^^^  aeS^tie'fi?!^ 

bur(.  and  California.  'i^^Tdfo  ife  on  thT  Sle^   ^ 

The  Agricultural  College  in  Centre  County,  Allowed  to  lie  on  tue  table . 

which  has  been  heretofore  considered  a  com-  ,1-  Bftolvsd  lytU  SenaUand  Bnue  qfStpmtor^ 


on  a  basis  which  promises  much  for  its  foture  m.  Stanton  to  the  office  from  which  he  has  beenill^ 

usefulness.     The  interest  upon  a  fund  of  $318,-  gaily  excluded,  and  that  the  thanks  of  the  people  oi 

500  has  been  appropriated  to  the  endowment  Pennsylvania  are  hereby  tendered  to  the  Scnrton 

nf  thin  inatitntioTi    und  tASi  88B  have  h<^ATi  d«-  ^^^  ^^®  ^7  **^®*^  9Ction  in  this  case  Tindic««i  a 

ot  tnis  institution,  ana  l^,»oo  nave  oeen  ae-  meritorious  officer  and  rebuked  an  apostate  Pr«- 

voted  to  the  purchase  of  three  model  and  ex-  dent. 

perimental  farms — the  largest  at  the  college       2.  JSuoltfed.That  it  is  the  universal  wish  of  the 

in  Centre  County,  one  in  Chester  County,  and  loyal  men  of  Pennsylvania  that  Hon.  Ed™  M.StM- 

the  other  in  Indiana  County.    The  board  of  ^^^^^^^^^^'^i'^^'l^^^i^ 
trustees  has  reorganized  the  faculty,   and  re-  l^^^  <x)imi?!Tore  SaTew  wauiring^wrnw*, 
modelled  the  course  of  study,  and  the  new  or-  may  again  rest  in  security  with  the  ui^inchiog  See- 
der of  things  is  expected  to  go  into  full  oper-  retaiy  at  the  head  of  military  affairs, 
ation  some  time  during  the  year  1869.  Z,  Besohed,  That  whUe  the  suspension  of  Mj- 1;^ 

ThftrA  Arft  severAl  iiphnoU  for  the  inatrnction  ^^  ^^^  *  ^^*™®  *°  unneoessanly  and  a?JQ»"J  r^SJi 

1  nere  are  several  scnoois  lor  ine  insLruciion  ^^^  ^^^  ^  lamented,  it  is  cause  of  oonOTtuUtioo 

of  soldiers'  orphans,  which  are  supported  by  ^o  the  country  that  the  gr«at  leader  of  the  rmon 

the  State.     The  total  expenditure  for  this  pur-  armies,  General  U.  8.  Grant,  was  the  Secretaiy  <» 

pose,  from  the  Ist  of  December,  1867,  to  the  inierim.  who  brought  to  the  administiation  of  tjtf 

31st  of  May,  1868,  was  $236,370.26,  and  the  S^?\*T*S^T*^' TIP' *?'^^1;  ?S«  ^^V^^^^ 

4.  -  ,  ^ il?      »   l^«:i«   ;«   *V«   ««v.Vv^ia    ™-««  deliffhted  the  heart  of  the  nation  m  the  osTKne*  ui 

total  number  of   pupils  m   the  schools   was  rebellion  in  the  past,  and  directs  it  to  him  with  hope 

3,481.    At  Media  is  a  trammg-school  for  fee-  and  confidence  in  future. 

ble-minded  children,  where  physical,  mental,       4.  Reaoh^  That  the  Governor  of  the  Comooa- 

and  moral  trainmg  is  systematically  applied  to  wealth  be  requested  to  forw*rd  oopiM  ^{^^^ 

those   defective  natures  which  dev^op  only  i,rte^^^t.'""'^"'S."^^ 
under  the  most  assiduous  care.      Bmce  the  Speaker  ofthe  House  of  Representonves. 

foundation  of  the  institution  in  1853,  501  in-  J  AMES  L.  dRAHm 

mates  have  been  received,  and,  in  most  cases,  Speaker  of  the  s^  • 

a  very  satisfactory  degree  of  improvement  has       Approved  the  11th  day  ""^^^^^^Y 
been  attained  in  the  condition  of  those  gener-  k  Ant 

ally  regarded  as  hopeless.    This  school  is  sup-        The  following  relates  to  the  impeacumeni 

?orted  by  funds  established  by  the  States  of  of  President  Johnson  : 
'ennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  and  Delaware,  and        TF^«w»,  Andrew    Johnson,  P*^*^*^®"!,  kI  the 

by  private  benefactions.  United  States,  m  disregard  of  a  Uw  P^jJ^t*^ 

The  Legislature  of  Pennsylvania  meets  on  constitutional  majority  o^  Comwjs  orer  fi^^  1^^^ 

the  first  fuesday  in  Januar^.    The  last  ses-  -?1,S;a'?farrr^£f^^^ 

sion  contmued  until  the  early  part  of  May,  but  Qoneral  of  the  United  States  Army,  Secroury  oi  wjj 

no  laws  of  general  interest  were  passed.    An  ad  interim;  and  whereoi^  £.  M.  Stanton  hv  renu«u 
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to  obey  the  ille«l  order  to  remove  him  from  office,  and  defend  the  Constitation  of  the  United  States,  and 

and  the  natioiuu  House  of  Bepresentatives  has  paasea  that  it  is  the  right  of  eveiy  branch  of  the  QoYem- 

ft  resolution  to  impeach  Andrew  Johnson  of  high  ment  and  of  every  dtiaen  to  have  the  questionfl  in- 

crimes  and  misdemeanors ;  therefore  volving  the  oonstitutionali^  of  any  law  speedilj  ad- 

RiBolvedy  That  the  prompt  action  of  the  nudority  judicated  hj  the  Supreme  Uourt  or  the  Umted  States, 

of  the  members  of  Oongrees  in  passing  the  resolution  and  the  right  of  all  the  people  to  have  said  dedsion 

for  the  imxMflohment  of  Andrew  Johnson,  President  enforced. 

of  the  United  States,  of  high  crimes  and  misde-  Bnohtd^  That  the  pending  impeachment  of  the 

meanors,  be  and  the  same  are  hereby  oonunended  and  President  of  the  United  States  is  a  fi^ss  and  reckless 

approved.  abuse  of  partisan  power^  without  justiilable  cause, 

^e^olt^d.  That  the  reAisal  of  E.  M.  Stanton  to  obey  and  intenaed  for  the  attainment  of  party  purposes  at 

the  illegal  order  to  remove  him  from  office  meets  the  saoriflce  of  the  most  vital  interests  of  the  country, 

with  the  approval  of  the  Union-loving  and  law-abid-  Bstolved.  That  a  return  to  a  specie-pacing  basis  at 

ing  citizens  of  Pennsylvania.  the  earliest  practicable  moment  is  essential  to  the  in- 

MmUvedy  That  the  Qovemor  be  and  is  hereby  re-  terests  of  the  people  and  the  prosperity  of  the  na> 

aucsted  to  forward  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  to  the  tion. 

Speaker  of  the  national  JEtouse  and  to  Mr.  Stanton.  Setohtd,  That  the  national  debt  should  be  paid  as 

The  Democratic  State  Oonvention  met  in  the  ^JS^f^l^^^.^'^'^^''^^^  .^®>^.S"  ""^  ^"^  ^""^ 
^1  _  V  ^  XV  TT  ^  -D  J.  J.*  A  upon  wnich  the  several  loans  are  based, 
chamber  of  the  House  of  Representataves  at  '^Bestdved,  That  the  live-twenty  bonds  and  the  legal 
ll&rnsburg,  on  the  4th  of  March.  Delegates  tender  notes  are  component  parts  of  the  same  iinance 
to  the  National  Democratic  Conventioa  were  svstem,  and,  untU  the  Government  is  able  to  redeem 
chosen,  and  presidential  electors  and  State  of-  the  leg^  tenders  in  coin,  the  holders  of  those  bonds 
ficers  Aomin^.  Charles  E.  Boyle,  of  Fay-  ^^^^  ^  '«*1'*^  ^  "***^«  ^^8^  ^^"^^^  "^  Pay- 
ette County,  was  nominated  for  the  office  of  Beiohed,  That  every  species  of  property  should 
Auditor-General,  and  General  Wellington  Lat,  bear  its  ikir  proportion  of  taxation,  and  that  the  ez- 
of  Columbia,  for  that  of  Surveyor-General,  emotion  of  govemment  bonds  therefrom  is  ui^ust 

These  were  the  only  State  officers  to  be  filled  "^l^^f^^'^Sl®-.        •       -        .x.        ^        *  .v 

.  .,     woio  WHO  wiuj  ww»w  wuiucio  w  uo  uAicu  JUtohed.  That  we  reoogniie  with  emotions  of  the 

at  the  election  of  the  year.     The  platform  of  deepest  grititude  the  eiforts  of  the  gallant  volunteer 

priDciples  adopted  by  the  convention  was  con-  soldiery  who  so  freely  took  up  arms  to  protect  the  flag 

tained  in  the  iollowing  resolutions :  and  preserve  the  Union,  and  we  denounce  as  ui^iust 

&«rf«rf,  ThM  th«  bappineu  of  the  people  and  the  J^JlTS/^fjI^^Jj?  °LSf  !!^„i?  PTt^rl'  ."SSa" 

PASA*,..*:^..  -«yi  «^i»«^:.f.^««k^  «*  All*  X>«r^«  Aa  A  ma_  rstion  01  tnc  Umon  until  negro  supremacv  is  estaD- 

reservation  and  contmuance  of  our  power  as  a  re-  j.^^^  .^  ^^^  g^^  andSegro SquaUty  made  the 

rule  in  all. 
Jiuolvedj  That  the  naturalization  of  foreign-bom 

ment  of  their  right,  .nd  ftmctlon.  in  the  Union  U  ^^  tC^X  »d*tUi? Is'^tln"  otZ 

barrier  thereto                       *-*"v«  *«k»»«»mv«  ^  »»»  native,  are  protected  m  their  rights  of  life,  hberty, 

Bemlved,    That  the  ~^             '       "^                      ""  "* 
States  is  the  supreme 
people  and  upon  every  departme 

ment,  and  it  is  the  highest  dutj  of  those  in  and  out  The  Republican  State  Convention    assem- 

of  official  phice  to  jield  imphcit  obedience  to  all  its  ^^^  ^  ^^    Academy  of  Music,  in  the  city  of 

provisions  until  it  is  changed  m  the  manner  provided  ^i>t.j  ,  ,  s           A.     -ii*v     r  S  ZLv       *        * 

therein;  that  the  reoentattempts  of  the  legislative  Philadelphia,  on  the  11th  of  March.     A  vote 

branch  of  the  Government  to  usurp  the  office  of  the  of  the  delegates  was  taken,  in  order  to  ascer- 

£xecutive  and  to  destroy  the  independence  of  the  tain  their  preferences  with  regard  to  candi- 

jndioiary,  are  deliberate  attacks  upon  the  plainest  ^ates  for  President  and  Vice-Presjident.    The 

r^"J^TJi  SSdW^veXo^ W^'^re:?!!  Oonvention  prononnced  nn«dmonriy  infevor 

ment  itself.  o^  General  Grant  for  President ;  and,  for  Vice- 

J^Klved^  That  the  radicals  in  Confess  have  wrung  President,  gave  109  votes  for  Ajudrew  G.  Cur- 

from  the  people  enormous  sums  of  money,  which  tin,  22  for  Benjamin  F.  Wade,  and  1  for  Edwin 

\hl^^''t  squwidered  in  reddess  extravagance ;  that  ^  Stanton.    General  John  F.  Hartranft  and 

tneir  system  of  revenue  is  ill  devised,  mcongruoatf  ^  ,     t-^^u    \m    n»*»^v^ii   ^^.^  ««o«.;«n^n«iv 

and  inequitable ;  that  rigid  economy  in  every  Branch  Col.  Jacob   M.   OampbeU  were  unanunoualy 

of  the  pubUo  service,  a  decrease  in  the  number  of  of-  nommated  for    reelection  to    the   omces  of 

ficials,  a  redaction  in  the  army  and  navy,  and  reform  auditor  and  surveyor-general.    The  resolutions 

in  the  collection  of  the  revenue,  are  imperatively  de-  adopted  were  as  follows : 

manded;  and  only  by  this  means  can  a  reduction  in  '^ 

the  amount  of  taxation  now  imposed  on  the  indus-  Jittohtdj  That  the  great  Bepublican  party  of  Amer- 

trial  and  manufacturing  interests  be  attained,  and  the  ica,  without  which  the  robellion  against  the  Oovem- 

payment  of  our  indebtedness  be  assured.  ment  would  have  consummated  a  division  of  the 

^Beadeed,  That  the  Bepublican  party  is  rosponsible  Union  and  perpetuated  human  slavery,  with  the  aid, 

to  the  country  for  the  delay  in  the  restoration  of  the  comfort,  and  full  approval  of  the  present  Democratic 

Southern  States  to  their  just  relations  in  the  Union,  party,  is  in  the  fore-m>nt  of  another  peril  and  another 

and  for  the  government  of  their  people  by  military  trial.    Electinff  its  candidate  for  President  in  1860, 

rule ;  that  the  purpose  of  these  measures  is  to  per-  and  reelecting  him  in  1864^  it  is  now  called  upon  to 

petoate  radical  power  through  the  votes  of  illiterate  decide  whether  all  its  sacnflces  of  hlood  and  treasure 

ncffroes.              •  have  not  only  been  vun,  but  were  simply  oontribu- 

S»olv«d,  That,  in  enacting  the  Tenure  of  Office  law  tions  for  a  restoration  of  treason  under  the  influence 

the  legislative  and  executive  branches  of  the  Gov-  of  a  man  who,  clothed  with  the  confidence  of  his 

dninient  each  had  a  right  to  judge  of  its  constitution-  country,  is  prevented  from  overthrowing  the  Oovern- 

aUty,  and  that,  in  thus  exereising  the  right,  the  £x-  ment  solely  by  the  wise  and  patriotic  stand  taken  by 

ecutive  was  oidy  complying  with  that  portion  of  his  a  loyal  Congress, 

oath  of  office  which  required  him  to  preserve,  protect  Mtohtd^  That  we  odd  our  voice  to  the  loud  acclaim 
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in  &Tor  of  Qrant  as  the  Bepablioan  oandtdnte  for       JSetohed,  That  every  Amerioan  dtben,  vheUu; : 

Prasldent,  and  in  so  doinff  feel  that  we  are  not  aim-  birth  or  adoption,  is  entitled  to  ihi^ynitedxA'ii 

ply  responding  to  the  wishes  of  our  eonstitoents,  or  nation  and  its  flag,  and,  while  it  ia  inciaibeBt  m  t^. 

helping  to  pay  a  portion  of  the  debt  we  owe  to  that  Government  to  initiate  nesotiatioiia  for  the  otibbft- 

great  soldier,  but  are  preparing  the  way^  to  a  sub-  ment  of  an  international  law  of  expafcriatkn.  nut- 

stantial  triumph,  which,  while  perpetuating  the  Be-  nizing  naturalization  by  one  nation  as  temiioitiix*- 

publican  party,  preserves  and  perpetuates  £^publican  le^^ianee  due  to  another,  and  oonfemng  ill  nrSi  - 

creeds.  citizenship,  it  is  no  lees  its  duty  to  vinmeite  iie  i>^ 

£etoh«L  That  we  earnestly  call  upon  the  Senate  of  pie  of  all  charges  f^m  onpreoaioii  or  wS^uUmac 

the  United  States,  sitting  as  a  Court  of  Impeachment,  nome  and  abroad,  when  in  the  legitimate  sad  ytof 

to  proceed  without  fear,  favor,  or  affection,  and  that  fal  exercise  of  legal  and  personal  nghtk 
the  people  of  Pennsylvania  will  atand  by  and  main-         a^.,     ,^  -.^-^      .^x       .• 

tain  the  just  judgment  ef  law.  At  the  last  session  of  the  L^^isUtore  the  scr- 

Betolvedj  That  the  soldiers  and  sailors  of  the  Union    ject  of  adopting  some  measure  for  the  prntfi- 

who  fought  and  eonquered  armed  rebellion  in  the  tion  of  fraudulent  TOlanfP  was  brooght  np  n. 

field,  and  who  stand  true  to  the  principles  which  discussed,   and  a  registry  law  was  the  «ei 

they  vindicated  and  the  flag  which  floated  over  ^*^"f«^  «*«**  *»  *og«t^ij    ^a^  ^m,     v 

them  and  led  them  to  victory,  are  entitled  to  un-  result     This  requires  the  board  of  aldemc: 

dying  gratitude  from  loyal  people;  and,  as  they  saved  of   cities    and  the  corresponding  offi(<er$  i 

the  countrv  by  trials,  sufferings,  and  sacrifloes,  they  townships  to  appoint  a  board  of  eanrasert. 

*»▼•  oottsiderable  chums  to  the  highest  honors  of  the  ^ho  should  meet  in  their  respective  distrrt* 

^J^lffed,  That  we  tender  our  most  cordial  thanks  ^^^^^  ?"*  Monday  ctf  September  in  each  tot. 

to  Mr.  Stanton  for  the  firmness,  courage,  and  patriot-  "id  on  that  and  the  two  followmg  days  "vaii 

ism  with  which  he  has  miuntained  the  majesty  of  the  out  an  alphabetical  list  of  all  such  person?  i* 

law  and  the  rights  of  the  people  against  the  invaaion  they  sh«dl  know  to  be  qnalified  electors.  wi:« 

of  a  iUtUess  Executive  and  purdiasedinstrumento ;  t^ve  voted  at  any  preceding  general  eltfftioL" 

that,  as  experience  is  alike  the  best  instructor  of  man  j"  . J^  .       ^  K»^^^^****e  e^"^  «» 

and  nations,  so  the  experience  of  the  rebellion  has  designating  in  each  case  whether  thevoWb 

given  us  renewed  confidence  in  the  pledges  and  pre-  &  housekeeper  or  boarder,  what  his  occopanos 

oepts  of  the  Deelaration  of  Independence,  and  that  is,  and  with  whom  he  boards,  if  not  a  hoose- 

with  these  as  our  guiding  stars  the  Bepublioan  party  keeper.     When  these  lists  have  been  comply- 

'"5aL5J^VhTno  contrast  so  eloquent  could  be  J^  ^^^l  ^,\^,  ^  ^^^^''^l  ^^f?^  2  ^'''P^! 

presented  as  that  between  the  loud  professions  of  ™  ®ft<5"  district  with  a  "notice  thereon,  tiii. 

Andrew  Johnson  and  the  silent  patriotism  of  Ulysses  .  the  board  of  canvassers  will  meet  at  the  pU^'ti 

8.  Grant ;  that,  as  one  deals  in  promises  to  deceive,  the  of  holding  the  general  elections,  on  the  twelfti 

other  deals  in  acte  that  convmce;  and  that,  while  ^y  preceding  the  general  election  day,  aa-l 

Johnson  has  fallen  rapidly  away  from  his  many  vol-  ^j   i'*'^»*"*6   «"«  ©«*«»«  ^:^^^      .^ 

untary  covenants,  Grant  has  accepted  equal  justice  «>r  two  days  then  next  ensuing,  for  the  }.ar- 

and  Kadical  Republicanism  as  a  part  alike  of  con-  pose  of  revising,  correcting,   adding  to,  aiK. 

science  and  duty.  subtracting  from,  and   completing  the  iL<:- 

ifew^oei.  That  the  public  debt,  incurred  for  the  pup-  The  following  is  the  section  of  the  lawprt- 

pose  of  preserving  the  existence  of  the  nation,  is  a  o/i»;k;««  ♦kr^«^^4?^^»^;j^«.»^  «*^  . 

sacred  ofiigatipn/bindmg  the  people  to  its  payment  Scribing  tlie  proof  of  residence,  etc. : 

in  the  utmost  good  faith,  and  to  the  full  extent  of  its        IBach  person  so  claiming  to  be  entitled  to  r'e 

legal  requirements ;  that  the  greatest  prudence,  judg-  therein,  shall  produce  at  least  one  qualified  voter  cf 

ment  and  skill  are  requisite,  and  should,  as  fiir  as  at-  said  division,  as  a  witness  of  the  residence  of  mkI 

tainable.  be  employea  at  once  to  maintain  the  public  claimant  in  said  division  for  the  period  of  et  Ic^ss 

faith  and  credit,  and  render  the  burden,  of  which  no  ten  days  next  preceding  the  general  eleccio^  tb» 

loyal  citizen  should  oompbun,  as  light  as  practicable  next  ensuing;    which  iritness  shall  take  sod  $?N 

upon  the  productive  industry  of  the  country  and  the  scribe  an  affidavit  to  the  facts  stated  b^  him  \y^^^ 

wages  and  proceeds  of  kbor;  that  it  is  the  soundest  affidavit  shall  define  clearly  the   residcncs  of  tbe 

policy  as  well  as  the  greatest  wisdom  that  the  domes-  person  so  claiming  to  be  a  voter ;  and  the  per^m 

tic  industry  of  the  country  should  be  sustained  and  so  cUiming  the  right  to  be   registered,  shall  m^ 

protected  against  foreign  competition  by  adequate  take  and  subscribe  an  affidavit  stating  where  m  «^ 

tariff  laws,  and  thot,  in  whatever  particulars  existing  horn  ;  that  he  is  a  citizen  of  this  Commonwealtfl  ani 

laws  on  tne  subject  are  defective,  they  should  be  of  the  United  States ;  and,  if  a  naturalised  atacn, 

amended  and  made  efficient  for  that  purpose,  as  well  ^hall  also  present  his  certificate  of  natonlitatioD  lor 

as  for  the  purpose  of  raising  a  revenue  for  tne  Gov-  examination,  unless  he  shall  have  been  a  voter  0 

emment.  such  election  district  for  five  years  then  next  P"*J;J 

Sesolved  That  by  th'* '*^'*'^^*'^" '^^  ^*^''-^^^  ^^'^  ^^^*^*^  incrthA  0«nAml  AlA<«.t.inn  nATt  Anaiiinir;  thai  DC  "^'^ 

idency,  all  domestic  d 

tion  to  the  complete : 

the  firm  foundations 

legislation  of  Congress, 

sea,  and  harmony  and  \^ 

relations  of  business  established,1md  a  revival  and  voting  therein ;  that  he  has  not  been  rW?*^^ J| 

improvement  of  all  disturbed   sources  of  national  voter  elsewhere ;  which  affidavits,  both  ot  «»*  "*"°* 

wealth  and* prosperity  will  be  secured,  when  it  is  once  ant  and  his  witness,  shall  be  preserved  by  the  c«- 

made  manlrest  that  the  people  of  this  country  are  vassers. 

firmly  fixed  in  their  determination  that  the  fruits  of         c.^^  ^^^  ^^  .1,^  ^^r.^A  li-*  ^rlian  fhnacom- 

tho  lite  bloodv  and  obstinate  struggle  shall  not  be       ,  9*^1  ^^^  v     .  ,^®^®?  "«^  ^'^f  Tnf  «• 

lost,  and  that  factious  and  rebellious  resistance  to  the  pleted,  is  to  be  delivered  to  the  board  01  »» 

laws  shall  be  effectually  overthrown,  as  under  military  sessors  "  who  shall  thereupon  IhimediatelJ  »■ 

hostility,  which  attempted  to  subvert  the  Government  gess  a  tax  according  to  law  npon  every  p*'* 

^^^TeT'r^Ii  PHsVlTatS'^foudly  tenders  to  «^^  ^^"^  ^^^  is  contained  on  the  list,  sb^ 

the  loyal  people  of  the  Union,  Hon.  Andrew  G.  Cur-  *^en  deliver  the  same  to  the  city  commiasioneR 

tin,  her  great  war  Governor  and  soldiers'  friend.  who  shall  cause  a  sufficient  number  ol  copiw 
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^  "be   printed  for  the  use  of  the  receiver  of  that  has  been  required  and  proved  majr.  heretofore  be 

axes,  one  of  which  they  shall  deliver  to  the  P"^^®^  ag^-for  the  fact  of  registration  is  oondu- 

a^p^ctor,  of  election  of  the  division."    The  t^^',;XSi^ttU^'!Z:nT.^.:^ 

►Tily  evidence  required  that  a  person  has  ares-  sion  of  embarrassments,  if  nothing  more,  as  to  be 

clence  in  the  election  division  ten  days  next  equivalent  in  manv  oases  to  a  deniS  of  the  right  of 

>receding  the  election,  shall  be  the  fact  that  the  eleotor  altogether— an  overthrow  of  the  guaranty 

113  name  is  found  on  this  list,  "  and  the  recep-  ?Li}t^??S*M*^tio^»  ^f  "  elections  shall  be  W» 

-;  .r^«  ^fi  +1,^  ^^4-^  ^f  ««^  ^r.^2^  *>^*  ««  *vwv»i]i  ^  ""^y  subscribe  to  what  was  said  by  the  court  in  the 

.ion  of  the  vote  of  any  person  not  so  proved  case  of  Com.  w.  Maxwell,  8,  Casey,  444 ;  "  a  law  in- 

ixiall  constitute  a  misdemeanor  m  the  eleotion  tended  to  take  away  or  unneoessarily  postpone  or 

Dfficers  as  receiving  it,  and  on  conviction  there-  €mbarram  the  right  of  eleotion  would  be  set  aside  as 

of    the  election  officer  so  offending  shall  be  unwarrantoble.»7^  This  principle  is  affected  by  any 

sul>ject  to  a  fine  not  exceeding  $600  and  to-  r^  TorU^I^X^^io'tl^el  lit 

pnsonment  not  exceedmg  one  year,  at  the  ois-  consequences  of  an  act  intended  to  embarrass,  and 

cretion  of  the  court."  one  that  does  embarrass  unneoessarily  without  in- 

There  was  much  dissatisfaction  felt  with  this  tending  it.    In  my  juc^paent,  this  view,  if  there  was 

law,  on  account  of  the  trouble  and  time  which  ^^^^'^^^  else  to  complain  of,  ought  to  set  aside  this 
were  required  of  every  voter  before  his  vote 

^would  be  reoeived.    It  was  also  claimed  that  It  was  said  also  that  the  requirement  of  ten 

it  was  unconstitutional,  as  requiring  qualifica-  days'  residence  before  registration  increased 

tions  of  Toters  not  demanded  by  the  Gonstitu-  the  period  rec^uired  by  the  Oonstitution  before 

tion.     The  provision  of  that  instrument  on  Uie  the  day  of  voting,  and  that  naturalized  citizens 

subject  is  expressed  in  these  words:  whose  papers  were  received  less  than  ten  days 

"  In  elections  by  the  citizens,  every  white  freeman  ^f^'T^  *^^  /^^^^^  T'^'^i^  deprived  of  the 

of  the  age  of  twenty-one  veiJrs,  having  resided  m  pnjuege  of  votmg  to  which  they  were  enti- 

this  State  one  year,  and,  in  the  election  district  where  tied.  ^ 

he  offers  to  vote,  ten  days  immediately  preceding  such  This  law  having  been  pronounced  void  by 

election,  and  within  two  years  pwd  a  State  or  county  the  highest  tribunal  in  the  State,  no  registra- 

tax,  which  shall  have  been  assessed  at  least  ten  days  ^^^  JS  ^/v*/v-«  «,««,  ^^a^  Ax«  ♦kr^ft.ii  ^i^44^«„ 

befbre  the  election,  shall  eiyoy  the  rights  of  an  el^  ^Z    ^/  7^^"  J^  f  ^J®  ^^^  ^®  fall  elections, 

tor;  butadtixenof  theUnitedStoteswhohad  pre-  Ane  atate  election  took  place  on  the  second 

viously  been  a  qualified  voter  of  this  State  and^re-  Tuesday  of  October,  and  resulted  in  the  choice 

moved  therefrom  and  returned,  and  who  shall  have  of  the  Republican  candidates  for  the  State 

resided  in  the  ^l^fi^?,  ^J^f  .f  ^                   "  offices.    The  whole  vote  oast  for  auditor-gen- 

tlTi^'^^'^^nt^::^'^  eral  was  658,155  of  which  Hartranft  recefved 

men,  citizens  of  the  United  States,  between  the  agw  881,416,  and  Boyle  821,789,  givmg  the  former 

of  twent}r-one  and  twenty-two  years,  in  the  e^&-  a  migority  of  9,077. 

tion  district  ten  days  as  aforesaid,  shall  be  entitled  For  several  weeks  prior  to  the  election,  the 
to  vote  though  they  shall  not  have  paid  taxes.*'  ^^p^^^y  with  which  l3be  naturalization  of  for- 
Yery  soon  after  the  passage  of  the  law,  steps  eigners  was  carried  on  in  the  city  of  PhiladeU 
were  taken  to  test  its  validity.    Bills  in  equity  pMa,  led  to  numerous  suspicions  of  fraud,  or 
were  filed  in  the  Supreme  Court  in  Phila-  negligent  examination   of  applicants  in  the 
delphia,  by  certain  "  residents,  taxpayers,  and  tribunals  charged  with  issuing  naturalization 
qualified  voters,"  of  that  city,  to  restrain  the  papers.    In  the  Supreme  Court,  where  Judge 
aldermen  from  appointing  boards  of  commis-  Sharswood  presided,  nearly  8,000  persons  were 
sioners  and  causing  the  registration  of  voters  to  naturalized  m  a  single  week,  and  it  was  said 
be  made  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  that  blank  papers,  signed  by  tJie  prothonotary, 
new  law.    The  question  was  considered  by  the  were  issued  in  large  numbers.    This  matter 
ftdl  bench  of  five  judges  in  the  early  part  of  was  brought  up  for  the  abjudication  of  the 
July,  and  a  migority  gave  an  opinion  adverse  Court,  on  a  rule  that  the  prothonotary  show 
to  the  law,  pronouncing  the  same  unconstitu-  cause  why  an  attachment  should  not  issue 
tional  and  void.    Chief  Justice  Thompson  pro-  against  him  for  contempt,  and  Judge  Shars- 
noonced  the  opinion  of  the  court,  and  entered  wood  declared,  that  there  was  no  evidence  of 
at  considerable  length  into  the  merits  of  the  fraud  or  negligence  on  the  part  of  that  ofiScial. 
case.    Ttie  following  passage  from  his  opinion  Certain  certificates  found  on  the  person  of  a 
wiU  serve  to  show  the  general  objections  to  drunken  man  were  pronounced  forgeries,  and 
the  law :  the  judge  intimated  his  belief  that  they  were 
The  accumulation  of  affidavits,  not  oaths  merely—  placed  there  for  the  purpose  of  giving  an  op- 
the  attendance  on  the  board  of  canvassers  it  mayoe,  portunity  to  make  charges  of  fraud  and  oor- 
daj  after  dBj,  for  the  act  contemplates  that  there  ruption  against  the  tribunals  and  officials  having 
may  be  required  three  days  to  revise  the  list,  in  hear-  authority  to  issue  certificates  of  naturalization. 
S^UorbTTh^^oJerTl^^^^^  On  the  (ay  before  ti.e  election,  tixe  question  of 
all,  cannot  be  earlier  than  in  the  night  time  of  the  last  the  legality  of  the  naturauzation  papers  issued 
of  the  ten  days  after  the  lists  shafi  have  been  made  for  several  weeks  previously,  was  brought  be- 
out— the  subjection  to  the  assessment  of  a  tax  to  com-  fore  Judge  Read,  who  decided  that  they  were 

^•'^w  ?l,PI2J??l:J!^iin«i^^J2^^^^^  illegal,  and  tiiat  any  person  attempting  to  vote 

viously  thereto  been  assessed,  or  even  paid  his  taxes  Yi.  '   ^       _i.i_    i»       -l                       -ijv    t  vi 

or  not,  and  the  knowledge  t£alt,  after  Jll  this,  voters  on  the  strength  of  such  papers  would  be  haWe 

will  at  the  polls  be  subject  to  be  challenged,  and  all  to  arrest,  a  fine  of  $1,000,  and  imprisonment 
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for  three  years.  This  had  the  effect  to  exdade 
from  the  polls  in  Philadelphia  a  large  namber 
of  persons  who  had  received  certificates  of  cit- 
izenship from  the  Supreme  Court  during  the 
months  of  September  and  the  first  three  days 
of  October.  The  vote  in  Philadelphia  Oo.,  at 
the  State  election,  was  60,808  for  the  Demo- 
cratic, and  60,633  for  the  Republican  ticket. 

At  the  Presidential  election  the  whole  vote 
of  the  State  was  645,662.  The  Republican 
electors  received  342,280  of  these,  and  the 
Democratic  318,882,  which  gave  a  mfljority  ol 
28,898  for  the  election  of  General  Grant  for 
president.  The  Legislature  met  early  in  Jan- 
uary, 1869,  and  was  constituted  as  follows : 

Senate.       Hovm.       Joint  BaOot. 

Bepnblicans 18         62  80 

DemocratB 15         88  6S 

Republican  minority. .      S         24  27 

PERSIA,  a  country  in  Asia.  Shah  (prop- 
erly Shah  yn  Shah,  which  means  King  of 
Kings),  Nasser-ed-Din,  bom  in  1829;  suc- 
ceeded his  father,  Mohammed-Shah,  in  1848. 
The  heir-apparent,  Mouzaffer-ed-Din-lfirza, 
died  in  1868.  Ministry  (appointed  1866) :  War, 
Aziz-Khan;  Finances,  MirzarTussuf;  Oom- 
merce  and  Public  Instruction,  Ali-Kooli-Mirza ; 
Foreign  Affairs,  MirzarSaid-Khan ;  Justice, 
Mehemed-Kuli-Khan.  The  area  is  about 
562,000  square  miles;  the  population,  about 
10,000,000  (according  to  other  estimates  only 
6,000,000).  The  nomad  population  is  es- 
timated at  8,000,000.  The  largest  cities  are 
Ispahan,  about  60,000  inhabitants;  Tabreez, 
110,000  (according  to  a  Tabreez  letter  in  the 
Levant  Herald  of  Constantinople,  the  city  has 
over  70,000  houses  and  over  200,000  iohabilr 
ants);  Teheran,  85,000 ;  Meshed,  70,000.  All 
the  inhabitants,  with  the  exception  of  about 
600,000,  are  Mohammedans,  of  whom  about 
7,500,000  belong  to  the  Shiite,  1,500,000  to  the 
Sunnite,  and  500,000  to  other  sects.  The  num- 
ber of  Christians  is  variously  estimated  at  from 
60,000  to  800,000.  The  majority  of  Christians 
are  IN'estorians  and  Armenians.  The  Gotha 
almanac  for  1867  gives  200,000  Armenians 
and  100,000  l^estorians ;  but  the  Gotha  almanac 
for  1869  estimates  the  number  of  Nestorians 
at  only  25,000,  and  that  of  Armenians  at  26,- 
000.  A  correspondence  of  the  Paris  Moniteur 
(October  15,  1867)  gives  the  following  statis- 
tics on  the  district  of  Ooroomeeyah,  which  has 
for  many  years  been  the  seat  of  Protestant 
missions:  The  district  has  a  population  of 
about  125,000  inhabitants,  of  which  81,800 
belong  to  the  town  of  Ooroomeeyah  and  98,500 
to  the  860  villages.  The  country  population  is 
composed  of  4  Armenian  villages,  with  1,000 
inhabitants ;  90  Nestorian  villages,  with  about 
20,000  inhabitants;  of  whom  from  1,500  to 
2,000  are  Catholic  Chaldees;  80  villages  of 
Koords  (Sunnite  Mohammedans),  7,500  inhab- 
itants ;  215  Turkish  villages  (Shiite  Mohamme- 
dans) ;  60,000  inhabitants ;  21  villages,  with  a 
mixed  population  of  Chaldees,  Armenians,  and 
Mohammedans,  6,000  inhabitants.  The  town  of 


Ooroomeeyah  numbers  200  Catholic  G)uI4ee& 
600  Nestorian  Chaldees,  1,000  Israditea,  1.^ 
Sunnites,  and  28  Shiites.  The  total  nmale 
of  Israelites  is  about  16,000 ;  that  of  the  Ps:- 
sees  (especially  in  Yezd  and  Kerman),  aber. 
7,200.  The  receipts  of  the  treasury  <^  tb 
crown  in  1868,  amounted  to  about  iff^X^^ii 
^*  tomans,"  (1  toman  =  $1.95  ;  or,  |£  steriix 
to  which  sum  must  be  added  the  value  of  tk 
extraordinary  presents  to  the  Shah.  The  Per* 
sian  army  at  present  numbers  90  regimeDts '?. 
battalions,  of  800  men  each,  of  regular  in&i- 
try ;  8  squadrons,  of  500  men  each,  of  re^' 
cavalry,  who  are  at  the  same  time  a  liod;- 
guard  to  the  Shah;  5,000  artillery,  and^i) 
hght  artiUery,  mounted  on  cam€^;  beR^kt 
80,000  irregdar  cavalry,  who  are  called  m 
service  in  case  of  emergency.  The  impottssn 
valued  about  $12,000,000,  and  the  es^mts  ii 
$7,000,000. 

In  a  report  from  Mr.  Ronald  Thompson  of 
the  Britisn  Legation  at  Teheran,  to  the£ngiiiii 
Government,  the  following  informatioa  « 
Persia  is  given: 

In  the  Boyal  Treasury  of  Persia  it  is  nid  there  i« 
deposited  gold  coin  of  the  value  of  £1,600,000.  ec^ 
furniture  and  plate  belonging  to  the  Crown,  £500M 
and  the  Grown  jewels  viSu^  at  £8,000,000,  mtfis? 
in  all  £4,000,000,  or  20  crores  of  tomans.    The  a<st 
remarkable  of  the  Crown  jewels  are  the  Derjsii-^M?. 
178  carats,  valued  at  500,000  tomans,  or  £SOO,aOO:  }k 
Ti^  Mehel,  112  carats ;  and  the  English  diamoni  73 
carats,  given  by  Georee  IV.  to  Fate  Ali  Shah.  Tte 
Persian  Goyemment  has  no  debt,  the  balance  dnebr 
the  Shah  to  Bassia  on  acoonnt  of  the  expenses  of  the 
war  concluded  in  1828,  amounting  to  about  £SOi\<X*?. 
having  been  cancelled  by  the  Emperor  twelve  y€«» 
ago.   The  revenue  from  Persia  demanded  from  tw 
several  provinces  this  year  amounts  to  4,912,500  to- 
mans (8s.),  or  £1,986,000;  but  under  the  complex 
system  of  taxation  much  more  will  be  wmn^  fr«3 
tne  people,  and  intercepted  by  loosl  Ainotionines  w 
its  way  to  the  treasury.    Small  as  is  the  reTenw  o. 
Persia,  it  is  in  excess  of  the  expenditure ;  this  p»- 
sists  of  £700,000  for  the  army,  £»0O^0QO  for  civil  lle^ 
vices,  £100,000  for  priesthood  and  syeds,  and  £*>^• 
000  for  extruordlnaiy  disbursements ;  the  readnc, 
with  presents  f^m  officials  on  appointment,  beiiHr 
applicable  to  the  Shah^s  private  expenditure,  the  ^ 
of  the  army,  and  other  purposes.    The  army  oonstfts 
nominally  of  about  106,500  men,  but  not  more  than  a 
third  of  this  number  are  on  active  service  jthe  re- 
mainder form  a  kind  of  reserve,  mostly  disarmed iw 
enffsffed  in  agricultural  pursuits,  but  lishle  to  k 
oallea  upon  at  any  moment ;  si^posed  .to  nxeitt 
half-pay,  but  seldom  really  getting  it   Everv  ap- 
pointment in  the  army  is  disposed  of  to  the  hi^^ 
bidder.    The  troops  are  armed  with  old-fiwhifflj^ 
French  muskets,  purohaaed  in  Paris  for  •boot  ttwj' 
five  francs  each,  old  muskets  purchased  in  r^r^ 
twenty  years  ago,  and  a  few  thousand  made  m  ^y^. 
ran.    Probably  there  are  not  more  than  •  haiwwo 
cannon  in  Persia  mounted  and  fit  for  service;  wj"? 
all  of  them  are  smooth-bored  and  of  >°^i^^. 
varying  from  six  pounds  to  twelve  poond*.^  m'^ 
oers  ffeneraUy  are  said  to  be  ignorant  and  u^^^^: 
but  the  soldiers  are  described  as  obedient,  *>her,»- 
telligent,  and  capable  of  enduring  great  ff^^  ^ 
summer,  Mr.  Thompson  saw  sevenl  regiffl^^j*?! 
form  stages  of  twenty-four  miles  for  days  tpg^^j 


and  on  one  occasion  they  marched  thiity-«*  ^^ 
over  a  sandy  desert  in  the  plain  of  TankbrsWi^J^^ 
out  a  drop  of  water  on  the  road,  and  imder  •  «>^^ 
ing  sun.  when  the  thermometer  stood  vn  >^ 
double-fly  Indian  tent    The  external  tnde  w  r^ 
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•  may  be  taken  ■*  fl^t3000,00()-.vi5.,  £2.W0,-  complains  of  a  violation  of  the  frontiera,  of 

iree  years,  owing  to  the  fuDure  of  tiie  eUk  produce  ^^  rendered  himself  gnilty,  at  the  head  of  an 

*  QhrUin.  Silk  il  the  most  Yalusble  article  which  entire  brigade ;  next,  outrages  committed  by 
ersia  has  to  eontribute  to  the  European  market  A  the  Turkish  Governor  of  Bagdad,  against  Per- 
ago  Quantity  of  effgs  haa  been  brought  this  year  sim  farmere  of  Fao;  thirdly,  an  attack  against 

^Vr?^i?£eir^/P"e^;s^^^^^  the  Persian    -i«?fj  of  Sen^j^^^^^^^ 
le  present  at  least,  extricate  the  country  lft>m  the  subjects,  who  killed  thirty  inhabitants.     The 
3riouB  difficulties  caused  by  the  heavy  loss  in  the  Persians,  lastly,  complained  of  a  chief  of  Turk- 
sport  of  trade.  igh  banditti,  Hamaza  Aga,  who  is  continually 

A  wflter    in    Fraaur^B  Magatins  (August,  raidingon  their  territory,  and  had  lately  burned 

868),  thus  refers  to  a  practice  which  is  pecu-  the  village  of  Seedach,  and  had  not  been  pur- 

lar  to  Persia :  sued  by  the  Turkish  authorities. — The  ^*  Green 

Among  the  Persians,  the  principle  of**  temporar7  Book ''  then  contains  a  not«  from  Fuad  Pascha 

mions "  has  been  organiied  into  ifeligion,  and  the  to  the  Persian  Ambassador  at  the  Court  of 

eremomal  is  performed  by  the  Mohammedan  priests.  Constantinople,  in  which  he  formally  promises 

derchanta,  wno  come  from  a  distant  citj— suppose  xi^^*  «  „^««,r:J„^»«x:^^*:^«  «i.^n  4.^1  "^    ^ 

o  Ispahai— often  reside  there  for  twb  or  tEree  *?**  a  severe  investigation  dball  tiJce  place  on 

Qonths,  while  waiting  for  goods.    Finding  it  rather  ^"®  subject  of  the  events  at  Bagdad.    It  seems 

:ediou3,  thev  beguile  me  time  b^  marrying  a  wife  for  that  a  committee  was,  at  one  time,  appointed 

J  number  of  months  spedfled  m  the  marriage  eon-  and  that  it  occupied  itself  with  the  question, 

Sf  T^l^'l^^vSix^SK'ifZtriS^^te  but,  in  a  note  rfttie  24th  November  1867,  a; 

what  he  wants.    The  priest  examine  his  book,  and  "©rsi"*  Ambassador  complains,  that  this  mves- 

finds  therein  registered  the  names  of  women  who  tigation  has  not  produced  a  satisfactory  result, 

are  willing,  for  a  consideration,  to  enter  into  tempo-  as  the  Governor  of  Bagdad,  Namik  Pascha,  had 

rary  mamage  ;   and  ascertainfl  how  many  of  them  not  yet  been  dismissed, 

are  disengaged.     What  Airther  is  done  we  do  not        WTjan^     t-a-b-  -EVf»^^,»     -   a:^^^ i-v-.^ 

know,  bu^^e  beUeve, he  assembles  them  veUed, and  rf^rf^^   Jean  FnAWgois,   a  distinguished 

Ifcts  the  merchant  pick  out  one ;  however,  it  ends  cnemist,   Dom  in  Switzerland,  of  Jfrench  par- 

withhia  drawinjgf  out  a  regular  marriage  oertifioate,  ents,  June  9,  1805;  died  August,  1868.      He 

and  pocketing  his  fee.    An  estimable  Scotch  military  succeeded  Thenrard  as  professor  in  the  College 

offioer,  who  liad  for  some  years  ^e  charge  of  the  of  France  in  1882 :  soon  after  he  was  professor 

Persian  arsenal  at  Tabreez,  under  the  treaty  of  the  ^^  ^v^  J^Zl  ITcul^^Z.  !Za  :«  1  qqk  vi:  *     i 

East  India  Company  with  the  Kihg  of  Pereia,  as-  ^l  o^emistiy  at  Strasbnrg,  and  in  1886  he  took 

Bured  the  writer  of  these  lines  that  he  had  seen  and  charge  of  the  school  of  medicine  m  the  same 

n»d  such  marria^^  contracts,  and  could  testify  as  city.     In  1852  a  professorship  was  created  in 

eye-witness  that  a  amgle  day  was  not  too  short  a  dura-  the  "  Conservatoire  des  Arts   et  Metiers  "  at 

wonderfiil  system,  had  no  foresight  of  the  monstros-  'W^^icn  he  retained  till  his  death.     Two  years 
ity  into  which  it  would  run.    They  must  have  be-  previous  he  had   supplied    the  place  of   M. 
lieved  that  they  would  lessen  existing  evil,  and  act  Dumas  in  a  course  or  chemistry  at  Sorbonne. 
XII**-v?*  loathflome  mtem  of  prostitution.    But  M.  Persoz  published  a  great  number  of  sci- 
vnen  onoe  the  fatal  idea  is  admitted  that  a  umon  ^-i.ifl«  «r«-v«    >»/*fV.  k^  Y>?,««oAi4r  *«^  <.-.^^:«4^;i 
which  is  intended  to  last  some  time  shorter  than  life  ^^*V°^  W0T}a,  both  by  himself  and  associated 
wmaniageatall,amd  deserves  honorable  recognition,  '^itii  other  tmants.     Of  the  first  are  "Intro- 
instead  of  curing  the  evil  which  exists,  it  does  but  duction  &  FEtude  de  la  Chimie  mol^culaire '' 
degrade  and  pollute  the  ministers  of  the  new  system.  (1839),  and  "  Traits  th^orique  et  pratique  de 
'  A  company  of  English  capitalists  received  Fimpression  des  tissus ''  (1846). 
from  the  Shah  a  concession  giving  them,  for  PERU,  a  republic  in  South  America.    Pres- 
twenty  years,  the  exclusive  right  to  construct  ident,  elected    in  1868,  Colonel  Josfi  Balta. 
railways  in  the  country,  and  an  agent  of  the  Minister  of  the  United  States,  General  Alvin 
concessionnaires  proceeded  to  Teheran  to  break  P.  Hovey  (appointed  in  May,  1866).    Area, 
ground  at  once  with  a  short  six-mile  line  from  510,107  square  miles ;  population,  estimated  at 
the  capital  to   the  suburban  village  of  Bey  2,500,000.    All  the  inhabitants  belong  to  the 
(Shah  Abd-ul  Azmi),  a  famous  weekly  resort  Roman  Catholic  Church,  which  has  an  arch- 
of  pious  Teheranees.      The  ground  was  sur-  bishop  at  Lima,  and  bishops  at  Arequipa,  Cha- 
^^je^j  and  the  report  of  the  engineer  employed  chapoyas  or  Maynas,  Cuzco,  Gnamangay  Aya- 
estimates  that  the  line  may  be  constructed  and  cucho,  Huanuco,  Puno,  and  Tngillo.    There  is 
stocked  for  a  sum  considerably  under  £100,-  only  one  Protestant  missionary  at  Callao.  The 
000,  on  which  the  passenger  traffic  of  some  revenue,    in    1862,   was    $21,245,882"  (three- 
forty  thousand    devotees  a  week   would,  he  fourths  of  which  was  from  the  sale  of  guano) ; 
^ckouB,  yield  a  remunerative  dividend— exclu-  the 'expenses  were  $21,446,466.    In  1868  the 
nve  of  an  eight  per  cent,  guarantee.  ministers  of  Government,  Justice,  and  Foreign 
Early  in    1868,  the    Persian    Government  Affairs  presented  to  Congress  the  following 
^ubushed  a  "  Green  Book,"  containing  a  col-  budget  for  the  next  year :    Government,  $9,- 
lection  of  diplomatic  documents  relating  to  the  083,772.10;    Justice,    $4,414,121.70;  Foreign 
difficulties  which  have  for  some  time  existed  Affairs,  $1,468,982.92.     As  the  guano  of  the 
oetween  Persia  and    Turkey.     The  iiyuries  Chinchas  will   soon    give  out,  the  Govem- 
)^hich  Persia  alleges  to  have  received  are  four :  ment  tried  to  make   the   necessary  arrange- 
^  the  first  place,  the  government  of  Teheran  ments  with  respect  to  the  northern  deposits. 
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and  the  loading  of  the  same  was  diroosed 
of  hjT  auction  to  Messrs.  Fernandez  and  £che- 
niqne.  The  national  debt,  on  December  81, 
1866,  amounted  to  $50,140,621.  The  armj, 
in  1866,  consisted  of  16,008  men;  the  navy 
consisted  of  11  vessels,  with  108  gons.  In 
1868  the  Government  purchased,  in  toe  United 
States,  two  monitors,  the  Oneota  and  Catawba, 
which  had  been  buUt,  the  one  in  1865,  and  the 
other  in  1866.  Their  names  were  changed  into 
Atahnalpa  and  Manco  Oapac,  two  celebrated 
Inca  chiefs,  noted  in  the  historj  of  Pern  for 
their  persistent  battling  with  the  Spaniards.  The 
value  of  imports,  in  1866,  amounted  to  about 
$14,000,000 ;  the  exports  to  $85,766,797.  The 
number  of  vessels  entering  the  port  of  Oallao, 
in  1866,  was  1,481,  of  an  aggregate  tonnage  of 
998,045 ;  and  the  number  of  clearances  1,517, 
of  an  aggregate  tonnage  of  977,688.  The  sta- 
tistical report  of  the  shipping  of  Oallao  during 
the  jear  1868  was  as  follows : 


VmmIi. 

Tank 

JffntrU$. 
In  ballAit  fh»in  different  points. . 

With  goano  ftom  Ghlnctaas 

With  prodncte  trom.  the  oout. . . 
With  MBorted  cai^goet 

886 

858 
885 
280 

1,888 

304,089 

981,497 

81,881 

159,873 

780,719 

Total 

SaOinffi. 
In  hallatt  for  Chinchas 

438 
116 
860 

895 

1,800 

854,964 

89,466 

988,198 

48,405 

737,089 

In  ballast  for  different  points. . . 

With  gnano  for  abroad. 

With  assorted  caigo  tot  the  coast 

ToUL 

There  entered  during  the  jear  812  steam- 
ers, of  282,349  tons,  and  sailed,  during  the 
same  period,  802  steamers,  of  283,929  tons. 
In  small-cr^  there  sailed  547  vessels,  of 
8,282  tons;  sailing-vessels  entered,  653,  of 
3,258  tons.  The  total  tonnage  of  sailing-ves- 
sels and  steamers  was  :  entries,  1,046,843; 
saUings,  1,014,209 ;  total  tons,  2,060,552.  The 
nationalities  of  sailing-vessels  were  as  follows : 


Bntond. 

8dl«l. 

Peru 

901 
168 
873 
144 
146 
43 
180 

1,288 

388 

^n»lh  American ..... , 

156 

British ...,..,/,./, 

863 

Frendi 

160 

Italian 

187 

0«rnian 

48 

Varioos 

178 

Totel 

1,800 

Of  the  national  flag  of  Peru  there  appear 
in  the  reports  only  one  ship  and  four  barks,  the 
rest  bdlng  schooners  and  sloops.  The  total 
tonnage  of  the  different  vessels  was : 


Danish 

North  American. 

British 

French 

Italian.... 

German 

Various  nations. 


Total. 


Entmd. 

SMwd. 

30,107 
164,040 
833,155 
74,488 
64,360 
29,780 
86,880 

787,712 

31,011 
161,887 
806,138 
79,380 
86,086 
80,978 
81,757 

727,083 

Among  ships  from  Asia,  ten  brooslit 
Asiatic  colonists,  of  4,732  who  embsiked  a: 
ports  from  which  thej  sailed,  466  hannz 
on  the  vojage,  being  about  a  tenth  o; 
whole.  On  the  22d  of  Jolj,  815  Genoia 
onists  arrived  from  Europe  on  the  I: 
bark  Valparaiso,  and  were  diaemUrkc 
Huacho. 

In  1868  the  construction  of  a  railroad 
begun  between  Islaj  and  Arequipa.  TLt 
tract  was  awarded  to  Heniy  Iteigg^fo: 
sum  of  12,000,000  soles,  and  the  road  istD^^I 
finished  in  three  years.  One  clause  in  the  c:y> 
tract  binds  Meiggs  to  paj  20,000  aoies  pf, 
month  for  evely  month  that  he  is  befaindhiall 
with  the  road,  the  Oovemment  pajis;  1:2 
the  same  amount  for  every  month  that  he  nisj 
in  the  completion  of  the  road. 

A  concession  was  also  granted  to  a  compaj 
in  Oerro  de  Pasco  to  ocmstruct  a  line  of  n£- 
road  to  connect  all  the  different  mines  -r::: 
the  stamping  and  crushing  mills  in  the  t-n 
of  Oerro.  The  road  will  reduce  the  fon:  ^ 
price  of  convejanoe  (by  mules)  to  one-bu 
besides  securing  to  the  miners  a  oontinQs&x 
of  their  labors,  which  have  always  been  ult<^ 
rupted  by  the  military,  either  by  pressing  tis 
laborers  above-ground,  or  seizing  the  miik<  it' 
the  use  of  the  revolutionists.  The  rosd  at  tba 
close  of  the  year  had  been  began,  sod  rj 
favorably  progressing. 

The  revolution,  which,  in  December,  IS^T, 
broke  out  against  President  Prado,  was  Mj 
successful  on  the  opening  of  the  new  ve^. 
There  were  a  few  more  fights  in  the  first  dij? 
of  January,  1868,  in  all  of  which  the  partissi^ 
of  Prado  were  defeated.  The  latter  resignrd. 
and,  on  January  10th,  embarked  at  CaIlao!> 
Ohili.  Oeneral  Oanseco  acted  pronston&Uf  » 
President  The  election  for  Preddent  and  meio- 
hers  of  Oongress  took  place  in  April  The 
election  for  President  is  indirect,  the  peopie 
choosing  Sectors,  who  oast  their  vote  in  Mij. 
Oolonel  Balta  was  chosen  President  bj  m  si- 
most  unanimous  vote.  Oongress  assembled  on 
the  28th  of  July,  when  Oolonel  Balta  was  pro- 
claimed President,  and  entered  upon  tbe  dodes 
of  his  office.  The  remainder  of  the  year  vas 
unusually  quiet,  and  not  disturbed  bj  anr  rero- 
lutionary  outbreak. 

On  the  4th  of  September,  the  small  steamer 
Napo  was  dispatched  by  tiie  Governm^tto 
seek  a  passage  to  Ohanchamayo,  by  sseeum 
the  River  Uoayali  through  regions  prenoos* 
ly  unknown.    She  started  from  the  port  of 
Iquitos,  and  navigating  the  Uoayali  from  ^^^ 
confluence  with  the  Maranon  up  to  its  forma- 
tion by  the  Tambo  and  the  Urobarol*  U'^ 
miles),  first  ascended  the  Tambo,  and  bter  on 
the  Urubamba,  but  had  to  return  (Jano*^' 
1869),  the  machinery  of  the  Napo  »^^P?^ 
ing    sufficient  power  to   contend  with  to 
current.     She  was  only  able  to  ascend  »« 
mUes  up  the  Tambo,  sixty  mUes  from  the  wn 
of  Ohanchamayo,  and  thirty-five  miles  jr<^, 
the  Urubamba.  "  This  expedition,"  says  th«*» 
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nonal,  of  Xdmai  ^'oonfirms  the  tidings  whioh  librarj.    He  went  abroad  soon  after  giving  up 

er  explorers  Lad  given  ns  of  the  great  Ilea-  the  office  of  reporter,  and  lived  in  England  and 

i,  with  resj^ect  to  the  facility  with  which  on  the  Continent  of  Europe  for  seven  years, 

mn  be  navigated  in  any  season  by  larger  -returning  home  in  1849.    Ue  was  much  inter- 

sels,  as  well   as  (what  is  now  undoubtable)  ested  in  science  and  natural  history,  and  was 

,t  the  Ucayali  is  the  true  source  of  the  Am-  for  many  years  a  member  of  the  American 

•n  and  not  the  Marafion,  as  was  formerly  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences.    He  was  one 

>po3ed."  of  those  who,  in  December*,  1814,  organized 

>n  the  ITtli  of  December  the  Government  ^^  The  New-England  Bociety  for  the  jPromo- 

led  a  decree,  declaring  the  navigation  of  tion  of  Naturu  History,"    belonged  to  the 

ruvian  rivers  f^ee  to  flags  of  all  nations.    It  committee  who  framed  its  constitution,  and 

s  expected  that  this  measure  would  be  the  was  chosen   its   treasurer.     This  society,  a 

ans  of  attracting  on  a  large  scale  foreign  im-  month  later,  changed  its  name  to  that  of  *^  The 

gration,  thus  opening  up  the  rich  but  un-  LinnsBan  Society  of  New  England,"  and  it  was 

own.  Talleys  of  the  Ajmazon.    The  Peruvian  on  its  ruins  that  the  present  thriving  "  Boston 

>vcmment  has  several  small  steamers  on  the  Bociety  of  Natural  History  "  was  founded  in 

^ruvian  head- waters  of  the  Amazon,  and  Ad-  1880.    Of  this  last,  as  well  as  its  predecessor, 

iral  Tucker,  in  command  of  the  little  flotilla,  in  Mr.  Pickering  was  an  active  member. 

68,  had  surveyed  the  different  branches  of  PORTUGAL,  a  kingdom  in  Europe.    King, 

e  great  artery.  There  exists  in  that  region  al-  Luis  I.,  bom  October  81,  1888 ;  succeeded  his 

oat  every  description  of  mineral  and  agri-  brother.  King  Pedro  Y.,  November  11,  1861. 

dtural  wealth,  but  the  difficulty  of  reaching  Heir-apparent,   Oarlos,  bom    September    28, 

le  locality  has  always  been  an  insuperable  ob-  1808.    A  new  ministry  was  formed  on  the  4th 

acle  to  immigration.    "When  the  raolway  from  of  January,  composed    as    follows  :     Count 

una  to  Jaoja,  which  was  surveyed  in  1868,  d'Avila,  President,  and  Minister  of  the  Interior 

tiali  be  completed,  the  intervening  distance  and  Foreign  Affairs ;  Viscount  Scabrea,  Minis- 

etwecn  the  head- waters  of  steam  navigation  ter  of  Justice ;  Senhor  Jos6  Dias  Ferreira,  Min* 

nd  the  terminus  of  the  railroad  will  only  be  ister  of  Finance;  General  Jos6 Maria  deMagal- 

bout  twenty  leagues,  and  the  highway  thus  haens.  Minister  of  War;   General  Jos6  Rodri- 

onstructed  will  form  the  connecting  Imk  in  guez  Oaelho  do  Amaral,  Minister  of  Marine ; 

I  road  which  must  be  as  important  to  Peru  Councillor  Sebastiano  do  Oonto  Castro  Mas* 

IS  the   Pacifio    Railroad   is   to   the  United  xsarenhas,  Minister  of  Public  Works.    Thismin- 

3tates.  istry  remained  in  office  only  until  July  2l8t, 

The  yeUow  fever,  in  1868,  raged  for  about  when  it  resigned  and  was  succeeded  by  another 

:hree  months  with  greater  than  usual  severity,  one,  composed  as  follows:   Presidency  of  the 

Among  its  victims  were  Don  Toribio  Paoheco,  OouncU  and  War,  Marquis  de  Sa  da  Bandeira; 

the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  under  the  die-  Interior,  A.  Alves  Martins,  Bishop  of  Yizeu ; 

tatorship  of  Prado,  and  Edmond  de  Lesseps,  Justice  and  Worship,  Anthony  Pequite  Seixas 

iVench  charg^  d'affaires.  de  Andrade ;  Finances,  Charles  Bento  da  Silva ; 

In  August^  Peru  was  visited  by  a  terrible  Marine   and    Colonies,  Joseph  Maria  Latino 

earthquake,  which  destroyed  severe  towns,  Coelho;  Public  Works,  Commerce,  and  Indus- 

&ixd  caused  the  loss  of  several  thousand  lives,  try,  Sebastian  Lopes  Calheiros.    Area,  86,510 

(iSM Eabthquakbs.)  square  miles;  population  in  1868,  8,086,558; 

PICKERING,  OoTAVius,  LL.  D.,  a  distin-  with  the  Azores  and  Madeira  (m  1863),  4,850,- 

guiahed  legal  writer  and  law  reporter,  and  an  216,    The  population  of  the  Portuguese  colo- 

eminent  naturalist,  bom   in  Wyoming,  Pa,  nies  in  Africa  and  Asia  is  given  (in  the  Ootha 

September  2, 1791 ;  died  in  Boston  October  29,  Almanac  for  1869)  as  10,881,022,  of  whom 

1868.    He  graduated  from  Harvard  College  in  9,000,000  are  set  down  for  Angola,  Ambriz, 

the  class  of  1810,  and  studied  law  in  Boston,  Benguela,  Mosammedes.*    The  revenue  in  the 

^  the  office  of  his  eldest  brother,  Mr.  John  budget  for  1868-'69  was  estimated  at  16,910,137 

Pickering,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  Suffolk  mib-eis,  and  the  expenditures   at  22,881,941. 

County,  March  6,  1816,  and  opened  an  office  Public  debt,  in  June,  1867,220,968,202  milreis; 

^^  Boston.    He  assisted  in  reporting  the  de-  in  1866,  196,562,678  mibeis.    The  strength  of 

bates  and  proceedings  of  the  Massachusetts  the  army  in  the  kingdom  was  in  May,  1868, 

Convention  for  revbing  the  constitution,  held  1,667  officers,  and  28,092  soldiers;  in  the  colo- 

U11B20.    In  1822 'Mr.  Pickering  became  the  nies,  Ist  line,  9,453;  2d  line,  21,411.    The  fleet, 

oUte  Beporter,  and  continued  so  during  the  in  1867,  consisted  of  26  armed,  and  19  non- 

!^  eight  years  of  the  chief  Justiceship  of  armed  vessels ;  total  45  vessels,  with  855  gunfi. 

Isaac  Parker,  and  the  first  ten  of  that  of  The  imports  of  Portugal,  in  1866,  amounted  to 

J^dge  Shaw,  who  succeeded  to  the  office  on  26,580,000  mihreis ;  the  exports  to  19,190,000 

^edeathofJudgeParker,  in  July,  1880.    HU    . 

Stt^T?"^  i'^T'i^  ''K^''  ®?P;r®  ^""^  •  For  a  liBt  of  Porto^aeso  colonleB  In  ABla  and  Africa, 

:,.**ssachusetts  during  these  eighteen  years  ^ahnual  AnEBiojwf  Ctclopjtoia  for  1866.  The  total 

VWaM840)  fill  24  octavo  volumes.     They  are  population  of  the  colonies  was  then  egtimated  at  8,811,818. 

blown  fla  up;^i^^«:«o.'fl  -d^^^^.  m  a.»;i  ««1  -a  The  large  difference  proceeds  solely  from  the  dlscpepant 

3  1         Pickenng's  Reports,    and  are  re-  gtatemTnts  concerning  Anjrola,  for  which  then  2,0W.00O 

Karaea  as  a  necessary  part  of  every  good  law  and  now  9,000,000  are  claimed. 

Vol.  vin.— 40     a 
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milreis.    The  moyement  of  shipping,  in  1866, 
was  as  follows : 

FLAG.  Eottnd.       ClMrtd. 

Portuguese £,490       6,250 

Foreign. 5,258        5,838 

Total 10,748     10,588 

From  the  official  report  and  accounts  for 
1866  of  the  Credit  Foncier  of  Lisbon,  it  appears 
that  this  association,  which  commenced  in  1865, 
loaned  daring  the  last  six  months  of  1865  to  41 
borrowers  a  sum  of  1,800,000  fr.,  and  in  1866 
the  operations  amounted  to  2,600,000  fr.,  and 
the  number  of  clients  to  400.  In  January, 
1867,  the  sums  loaned  were  eqpal  to  1,650,000 
£r.,  thus  showing  the  rapid  progress  of  the  in- 
stitution. 

The  new  ministry,  which  was  appointed  in 
January,  1868  (see  aoove),  dissolved  the  Oor- 
tes,  and  a  new  election  was  ordered,  which  took 
pla^  in  April,  and  resulted  in  a  ministerial  ma- 
jority. On  the  15th  of  April  the  new  Cortes 
were  opened  by  the  King,  who  announced  that 
the  Minister  of  Finance  would  shortly  present 
biUs  to  the  Cortes  for  improving  public  credit 
and  reorganizing  the  financial  system  of  the 
kingdom,  that  public  instruction  was  receiving 
attention,  and  that  measures  had  been  taken  to 
tranquillize  the  country. 

On  the  25th  of  June  a  complete  amn^ty  was 
granted  for  all  political  crimes. 

In  July  a  ministerial  crisis  was  caused  by 
the  unanimous  refusal  of  the  Council  of  State 
to  agree  to  the  ministerial  proposal  to  close 
the  Chambers  until  November.  The  result 
was  the  formation  of  a  new  ministry  (see 
above). 

POST-OFFICE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 
The  foundations  of  the  Post-office  Department 
were  laid  by  Congress  at  Philadelphia,  May  10, 
1775.  A  conmiittee  of  six  was  appointed, 
Beiy amin  Franklin  chairman,  to  '^  consider  the 
best  means  of  establishing  posts  for  conveying 
letters  and  intelligence  throughout  the  coun- 
try." A  plan  was  sketched  out  by  Franklin, 
and  adopted  by  Congress,  that  has  always  been 
substantially  followed.  The  committee  recom- 
mended "tiiat  a  Postmaster-General  be  ap- 
Eointed  for  the  United  Colonies,  who  shall 
old  his  office  at  Philadelphia,  and  shall  be  al- 
lowed a  salary  of  $1,000  per  annum  for  him- 
self, and  $840  per  annum  for  a  Secretary  and 
Comptroller."  Dr.  Franklin  was  the  first  Post- 
master-General, and  the  following  list  gives 
the  names  of  all  the  Postmasters-General,  with 
the  dates  of  their  appointment,  from  the  foun- 
dation of  the  Government. 

Bei\jamin  Franklin,  1775;  Richard  Bache, 
1776;  Ebenezer  Hazard.  1782 ;  Samuel  Osgood, 
1789 ;  Timothy  Pickenng,  1791 ;  Joseph  Ha- 
bersham, 1795 ;  Gideon  Granger,  1802;  R.  J. 
Meigs,  1814 :  John  McLean,  1828 ;  W.  T.  Bar- 
ry, 1829 ;  Amos  Kendall,  1885 ;  J.  M.  Niles, 
1840;  Francis  Granger,  March,  1841;  C.  A. 
Wickliffe,  September,  1841;  Cave  Johnson, 
1845;    Jacob    Collamer,   1849;  N.    K  Hall, 


1850;  S.  D.Hubbard,  1852;  James  Casi^>: 
1858 ;  A.  V.  Brown,  1867 ;  Joseph  Holt,  \^ 
Horatio  King,  1860 ;  Montgomery  Blmr,  1^^: 
William  Dennison,  1864 ;  and  A.  W.  hst^ 
1866. 

In  the  early  stages  of  our  national  hk^n 
the  growth  of  the  department  was  slo¥. !: 
1790  there  were  but  seventy-five  office  in  tr 
United  States,  and  but  1,875  miles  of  pc^: 
routes.  The  general  post-office  in  thit  yt: 
was  located  at  New  York ;  in  1796  it  wss  trar 
ferred  back  to  Philadelphia,  and  in  1S0(<  i» 
fixed  at  Washington,  then  just  estaWrl  ii 
the  capital.  The  growth  of  this  service  sj; 
be  traced  by  the  following  figures,  qninqsc:* 
ally  arranged,  showing  the  number  of  o£:ti 
the  miles  of  post-routes,  the  expenses  of  tje- 
portation,  tiie  total  expenses,  and  the  x<fii> 
ceipts. 


TKABS. 

1790.... 

ITWJ.... 

180O.... 

1806.... 

1810..  . 

1816.... 

1830  ... 

1826.... 

1880.... 

1885.... 

1840.... 

1845. . . . 

I860.... 

1866.... 

1860. ... 

1866.. .. 

1866... 

1867 .... 

190B.  a  .  . 


Number 

MUw 

Sxptnm«r 

ofoOem. 

ofioolci. 

•mup'tfoB. 

75 

1,875 

83.061 

468 

18,807 

75,859 

go6 

80,818 

188,644 

1,658 

81,076 

889,685 

S,80O 

88,406 

887,966 

8,000 

48,966 

^^IS 

4,600 

78,493 

788,435 

6,679 

94,068 

■"^'Sj; 

8,460 

116,176 

1,974,000 

10,770 

118,774 

1,719,007 

18,468 

156,789 

a,818,0« 

14,188 

148,940 

8,896,690 

18,417 

178,678 

8,095,974 

84,110 

887,908 

6,016,886 

88,498 

840,504 

9,687,189 

88,888 

148,840 

7,488,889 

89,880 

180,931 

®^^S 

86,168 

806,846 

11,840,730 

86,481 

816,998 

18,647,949 

Totel 


M 


8i,140 
117.8781 

4864«» 

748,19 

1,180,9K, 

1,982,% 
8,7S;,9G0| 

4,718.8» 

im78 

6,81S,«3 

9,9(»^> 
19,110i610i 

18,694,08 
19,8S5,48S 

8s,'na5» 


rjB 


1.06sfi 

UlUff 

S.6W 


The  whole  amount  of  postal  receipts  m 
1790  has  been  $284,658,142;  the  total  amoaa 
of  expenditures,  $819,236,096,  showing  m 
the  income  of  the  department,  during  the  p3« 
seventy-eight  years,  has  not  equalled  it*  a- 

Senditures  by  more  than  thirty-five  miUioDS •' 
ollars,  most  of  which  deficiency  has  aocraed  is 
the  last  fifteen  years.    England  with  a  p«m! 
postaffe,  and  paying  over  four  millions  of  uoH^ 
subsides  to  maol  steamers,  nets  over  seTen  Di- 
llon dollars  profit  per  annum  on  her  postal  ib- 
come;  the  United  States,  with  a  ^^ 
postage,  and  paying  but  a  million  of  dollan ' 
steam  lines,  suflfers  a  deficiency  of  f^  ^^ ' 
half  millions.    This  deficiency  mainly  «c^? 
in  the  Southern  and  Western  States  andieirij 
tones.    The  late  war  closed  over  four  thorny 
two  hundred  oflices  in  the  Southern  States  cw 
few  of  which  it  has  been  found  necessary^ 
reopen.    But  the  year  1868,  when  there  was* 
deficiency  of  six  and  a  half  milliona  of  m^ 
shows  a  postal  profit  of  threeandaha^i  d-" 
lions  of  dollars  in  thirteen  States,  tf^«^?  I^^onr 
four  and  a  quarter   millions  in  ^^  •#»),. 
States  and  Territories.    The  remainder  on^ 
deficiency  was  from  foreign  mails,  ro^J^^^ 
etc.,   etc.,  not  chargeable  to  specific  ^.^a^ 
The  following  table  exhibits  the  rec^'P  ^^ 
expenditures  of  each  State  and  Territorj 
that  year,  and  the  excess  of  either: 
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STATES. 


[aine 

;ew  HAmpabire 

'ermont. 

rassachasetts 

tixode  laland 

lonnectlcat 

%cw  York 

few  Jersey 

*ennffyhranla 

>elaware 

daryland. 

7iTg[uUL 

yelt  VirfflxiiA 

iiorth.  Carolina 

^nth  CaroUna. 

Seorgla 

Plori3a 

DMo 

MlcMgian 

Indiana 

riUnola 

Wisconsin 

Iowa 

Uiesoari 

Kentucky 

Tennesiee 

Akbama 

HUaissippi 

ArkaDBas 

Loalsiana 

Texas 

Collfonita 

Or(^n 

Kinneeota. 

Kansas 

T^ebraska ,.. 

Nerada 

Colorado 

Utah 

New  Mexico. 

Washington 

Dakota 

Arizona 

Idaho  

Montana 

Dinrict  of  Columbia. 
Alaska 


Total 


B«c>lpto. 


$208,107 

187,075 

179,488 

M03,749 

145,815 

408,886 

8,686,00s 

8M,844 

1,484,781 

47,866 

881,670 

a61,86S 

86,607 

106,806 

100,768 

906,664 

86,734 

1,119,465 

608,186 

410.01S 

1,806,738 

430,4S6 

886,119 

486,085 

874,608 

800,600 

136,895 

101,165 

47,847 

990,484 

145,916 

8o8,8o9 

80,100 

147,690 

99,699 

54,494 

80,145 

84,167 

16,068 

6,964 

6,864 

15,419 

1,968 

9,489 

16,611 

199,094 

58 


9964,968 
166,588 
909,894 
788,801 
71,060 
996,875 

1,919,997 
987,680 

1,106,781 
49,805 
864,181 
899,880 
118,898 
197,961 
157,500 
966,748 
106,175 

1,174,870 
696,041 
549,945 

1,006,715 

484,866 

875,999 

681,971 

811,787 

940,898 

979,769 

914,191 

947,694 

885,548 

896,069 

665,657 

884,119 

916,418 

680,694 

188,586 

969,088 

59,560 

485,(^8 

950,199 

101,479 

77,084 

150,411 

88,891 

44,197 

97,961 

95 


$98,461 


89,400 
180,967 
89,870 
91,455 
66,891 
48,094 
71,450 
55,514 
17,864 
100,988 

■  •  ■  • 

14,489 


■  •  •  • 


186,186 

87,188 

46,899 

186,494 

118,065 

900,946 

106,068 

960,145 

967,165 

854,018 

68,798 

506,909 

84,091 

988,887 

18,899 

489,506 

949,868 

96,106 

61,699 

148,448 

94,409 

97,515 


4,985,796 


$18,888 
90,481 

668^947 
74,864 

104,460 

1,776,075 

87,914 

587,999 
6/150 


•  ■  •  • 
■  ■  •  • 


906,918 

•  •  •  ■ 

90,119 


•  *  •  • 

•  •  •  • 


■  •  •  • 
•  •  ■  • 


■  *  •  • 
•  •  ■  • 
«  •  •  • 


I  •  •  ■ 
I  •  ■  • 


95,488 
88 


8,456,448 


Grants  in  aid  of  the  postal  revenae,  during 
the  past  year,  were  as  follows :  for  transporta- 
tion between  Atchison  and  Folsom,  $900,000 ; 
for  steamship  service  to  China,  $125,b00 ;  to 
Brazil,  $160,000 ;  for  free  mail  matter,  $8,800,- 
000;  for  post-route  maps,  $10,000;  for  new 
mail  routes,  $486,525 ;  and  for  the  mail  to  Cali- 
fornia, $225,000;  in  all,  $6,696,525. 

Organization  qf  the  Department. — The  De- 
partment is  under  the  direction  of  a  Postmas- 
ter-GeneraL  aided  by  three  Assistant  Poatmas- 
ters-General.  It  is  carried  on  by  26,481  post- 
masters, each  having  the  charge  of  a  local 
office;  6,891  contractors  for  carrying  the 
niails  on  8,226  routes;  1,468  money-order 
offices;  722  route  agents  and  railway  clerks; 
andl,i98  letter-carriers. 

The  first  Assistant  Postmaster-General  pre- 
sides over  the  appointment  office.  To  his 
ciiarge  belongs  all  business  relating  to  the  es- 
tablishment or  discontinuance  of  post-offices, 
changes  of  name  or  location,  appointment  or  re- 
moval  of  postmasters,  route  and  local  agents, 
Jiid  instructions  to  postmasters.  All  postmas- 
p^  whose  salary  is  tmder  one  thousand  dol- 
lars, are  appointed  in  this  bureau.  The  Oce- 
&mc  mail  steamship  lines,  and  all  foreign  postal 


arrangements,  come  under  his  supervision. 
About  six  thousand  postmasters  are  annually 
appointed  by  this  bureau,  1,150  new  offices  es- 
tablished, and  750  offices  discontinued. 

The  Second  Assistant  Postmaster-General  has 
the  charge  of  the  transportation  of  the  mails, 
placing  the  same  under  contract,  determining 
the  frequency  of  trips,  the  mode  of  conveyance, 
and  times  of  departure  and  arrival  on  all  rout^ ; 
the  course  of  the  mail,  points  of  mail  distribu- 
tion, and  all  regulations  for  the  government 
of  the  domestic  mail  service  of  the  United 
States.  He  prepares  the  quadrennial  adver- 
tisement of  mail  lettings,  receives  the  bids,  ac- 
cepts the  sureties,  and  has  the  supervision  of 
the  adjustment  and  execution  of  contracts. 
To  his  division  is  assigned  the  duty  of  receiving 
and  examining  the  registers  of  the  arrivals  and 
departures  of  the  mails,  the  service  of  route 
agents,  and  reports  of  mail  failures.  All  busi- 
ness respecting  lost  money,  qiail  depredations, 
and  other  violations  of  law,  the  preparation 
of  post-route  maps,  diagrams,  and  other  topo- 
graphical work,  belong  to  this  bureau. 

The  Third  Assistant  Postmaster-General  has 
charge  of  the  finance  business  of  the  depart- 
ment. He  has  the  supervision  of  the  quarterly 
returns  of  postmasters,  the  weekly  and  monthly 
returns  of  depositories ;  and  receives  all  appH- 
oations  for  postage-stanips,  stamped  envelopes, 
and  dead  letters. 

Po^t-Roade, — Post-roads  established  by  law 
are,  1st,  those  roads  of  the  country  declared 
such  by  Congress ;  2d,  all  waters  on  which 
steamboats  regularly  pass ;  8d,  the  navigable 
canals  on  which  mails  are  carried ;  4th.  all  radl 
and  plank  roads ;  5th,  those  roads  on  wnich  the 
Postmaster-General  causes  the  mails  to  be  car- 
ried from  the  nearest  offices  on  post-roads  to 
court-houses  not  otherwise  provided  with  the 
mail ;  6th,  all  roads  to  special  offices ;  and  7th, 
roads  established  as  post-routes  under  the  10th 
section  of  the  act  of  March  8,  1851,  in  cities 
and  towns,  where  the  postmasters  are  ap- 
pointed by  the  President.  Post-roads  must 
be  established  by  Congress,  and  the  Postmas- 
ter-General can  neither  establish  nor  lengthen 
them.  He  can  only  place  mail  service  on  such 
roads  as  have  been  established  by  law,  and  for 
the  expense  of  which  an  appropriation  has  been 
made.  During  the  past  tnree  years,  the  aggre- 
gate length  of  mail  routes  has  increased  over 
seventy-four  thousand  miles,  and  the  annual 
transportation  over  twenty-six  millions  of 
miles.  The  carriage  of  maQ  matter  over  a 
mail  route  by  any  other  than  the  contractor  is 
illegfd,  unless  the  same  has  been  prepaid  by  a 
stamped  envelope ;  and  a  fine  of  from  $50  to 
$150  for  each  offence  is  imposed  upon  the  per- 
son establishing  an  express  for  the  transmission 
of  mail  matter  out  of  the  mails,  and  on  the 
owner  of  every  stage,  coach,  car,  steamboat, 
or  other  vehicle,  making  regular  trips,  and 
carryingany  person  acting  as  such  express. 

The  Finanees. — ^The  Post-office  Department 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  frmds  received  for 


\ 
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postage,  nor  does  it  paj  postmasters  or  con-  are  allowed  axtj  per  cent,  on  the  first  pi 

tractors :  this  is  the  work  of  the  Treasury.  No  of  letter-postage,  fifty  per  cent  on  the  str 

moneys  are  to  be  paid  into  the  department,  $300,  forlyper  cent,  on  the  next  |2^000,£i 

nor  are  any  to  be  paid  ont  directly  by  it.  fifteen  per  cent  on  all  oyer  $2,000.   Thej  k- 

When  postmasters  remit  the  proceeds  of  post-  also  allowed  in  the  salary  all  emolnments,  rl-: 

age  to  the  department  without  due  authority  as  box-rents,  and  fifty  per  cent  on  JurKi 

from  the  Postmaster-General,  it  is  retomed  at  per-postage;  but  the  salary  can  nerer  eicel 

the  risk  of  ^e  person  sending  it.    All  the  $4,000.    They  are  allowed  no  perquisites,  ti- 

financial  operations  connected  with  the  mails  salary  equalling   the  compensation  fonner; 

are  transacted  by  the  Treasury  Department  received   from   commissions   and  box-nsv 

For  the  purpose  of  paying  over  the  nmds  due,  The  postmaster  of  New  York  has  a  stiart: 

offices  are  classed  as  collection,  draft,  or  de-  $6,000 :  all  other  offices  are  divided  into  ti 

posit  offices.    Collection  offices,  which  class  classes.    Postmasters  of  the  first  dass  recciT: 

mcludes  nearly  all  the  offices  of  the  country,  from  $3,000  to  $4,000  annual  salary ;  postosr 

except  those  that  are  the  termini  of  routes,  ters  of  tne  second  class  receive  from  $2,000 1 

pay  over  the  net  proceeds  of  their  office  quar-  $3,000 ;  those  of  the  third  class,  from  $U0 

terly  to  the  contractor  who  brings  their  mail,  up  to  $2,000 ;  those  of  the  fourth  class,  free 

Drait  offices  are  ordered  to  ret^  their  funds  $100  up  to  $1,000 ;  and  those  of  the  fifth  els^ 

in  hand  to  meet  drafts ;  and  deposit  offices  are  receive  less  than  $100.     Postmasters  of  ih< 

required  to  deposit,  quarterly  or  oftener,  their  first  and  second  class  are  allowed  rent,  kt, 

funds  with  some  depositary.    No  allowance  is  light,  and  clerk  hire,  if  their  conuni^cai:  c^ 

made  for  deficiency  in  weight  of  coin  or  for  cancelled  stamps  will  allow  it    In  oor  li.7^: 

counterfeit  currency.  cities  Government  usually  erects  an  edifice,  if 

The  forging,  counterfeiting,  or  using  counter-  wMch  the  lower  stories  are  used  for  post-office^ 

feit  stamps  is  a  felony,  subjecting  the  offender  and  the  higher  for  courts  or  int^ruil  rere&ih 

to  a  penalty  of  confinement  at  hard  labor  for  offices, 

not  less  than  two  nor  more  than  ten  years.  Franhing  and  Postctge. — ^The  law  require; 

Postmasters, — ^Postmasters  of  offices,  where  the  prepayment  by  stamps  of  postage  on  sll 
the  salaries  exceed  $1,000,  are  appointed  and  letters,  excepting  those  written  to  and  bj  tk 
removed  by  the  President,  by  and  with  the  President,  Vice-President,  Members  of  Ca- 
consent  of  the  Senate.  The  commission,  which  gress,  or  (on  official  business)  to  and  bj  tbe 
runs  for  four  years,  issues  from  the  State  De-  chiefe  of  the  executive  departments,  theheii« 
partment,  and  is  signed  by  the  President,  and  of  bureaus,  and  chief  clerks,  and  others  inreftcl 
countersigned  by  the  Secretary  of  State ;  he  is  with  the  franking  privilege,  lliis  pririlcge, 
legally  known  as  ^^  Deputy  Postmaster."  His  formerly  belonging  to  postmasters,  niis  bea 
bond  is  renewed  every  four  years.  At  all  withdrawn,  except  on  matter  sent  on  officisl 
offices,  wherethe  salary  does  not  exceed  $1,000.  business.  The  right  to  send  or  receive  m 
the  Postmaster-General  has  the  sole  power  of  matter  free  is  either  a  personal  priTile^d.cH* 
appointment  and  removal.  Minors,  married  a  trust  for  the  maintenance  of  ofScial  cor- 
women,  and  all  other  persons,  who  cannot  respondence.  The  franking  privilege  cannot 
legally  execute  an  official  bond  and  take  tbe  be  delegated  to  another,  bnt  travcds  with  tbe 
required  oath,  are  incapable  of  holding  the  person  possessing  it,  and  can  be  exercised  in 
office  of  postmaster.  No  one  can  be  postmas-  put  one  place  at  the  same  time.  Coonterfelt- 
ter,  who  does  not  reside  In  the  city  or  tovm  ing  a  frank  subjects  the  offender  to  a  fine  oi 
wherein  the  office  is  situated,  or  within  the  $500.  One-half  the  penalties,  for  violitdon  of 
delivery  of  the  office ;  and  all  the  assistants  or  the  franking  privilege,  goes  to  the  prosecutor, 
clerks  must  be  at  least  sixteen  years  old.  Nor  one-half  to  the  United  States.  GfoTenimeDt 
is  a  postmaster  permitted  to  transfer  the  charge  makes  an  annual  allowance  to  the  departmest 
of  his  office,  ana  the  performance  of  its  duties,  of  $700,000,  in  consideration  of  the  free  cut- 
to  another.  He  must  permit  no  person,  ex-  ter  it  carries ;  but  the  actual  cost,  probabi.y. 
cept  his  sworn  assistants,  clerks,  and  letter-  exceeds  $3,000,000.  All  mailable  matter  U 
carriers,  to  have  access  to  letters,  papers,  or  divided  into  three  classes ;  1,  letters,  or  corre- 
whatever  constitutes  a  part  of  the  mail,  or  to  spondence  wholly  or  partly  in  writing:  2. 
the  mail  looks  or  keys :  nor  should  the  mails  regular  or  printed  matter,  issued  at  state-l 
be  opened  or  made  up  within  the  reach  of  per-  periods ;  8,  miscellaneous  matter,  such  as  paiQ- 
sons  not  authorized  to  handle  them.  In  case  phlets,  books,  proof-sheets,  and  all  other  nut- 
of  death,  the  responsibilities  of  the  sureties  ter  which  is,  or  hereafter  may  be,  by  ^f^T 
continue  till  a  successor  is  qualified ;  and  the  clared  mailable.  No  packet  can  be  recei^e^  is 
sureties  can  perform  the  duties  of  the  office  the  mail  weighing  over  four  pounds.  Packa^<^ 
till  that  event.  Postmasters,  their  clerks,  containing  liquids,  poisons,  explosive  cheni- 
postriders,  and  drivers  of  mail  stages,  are  el-  icals,  or  other  matter,  calculated  to  eodao^^ 
empt  from  militia  duties  and  from  serving  on  the  safety  of  the  mailai,  must  be  exolnded.  V^ 
juries.  envelope  or  packet  is  allowed  to  contdn  i«- 

The  salaries  of  postmasters  are  fixed  once  in  ters  addressed  to  different  persons,  and  satn 

two  years,  based  on  the  amount  of  stamps  can-  envelope  or  packet  must  be  sent  at  once  to  tbo 

celled  in  the  two  previous  quarters.    They  dead-letter  office.      Letters  or  packages  t^ 
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dressed  to  fictitious  persons  or  firms  must  be  gle  letters,  not  travelling  over  8,000  miles ; 

forwarded    each   month    to    the  dead-letter  when  not  prepaid,  five  cents ;  when  sent  over 

office.  8,000  miles,  aouble  these  rates.    Li  1855,  a 

Postage  must  be  prepaid  on  all  mail  matter,  law  was  passed  making  drop  letters  one  cent ; 

except,  1,  matter  lawfully  franked ;  2,  foreign  single  letters  under  8,000  miles,  ^ee  cents ; 

letters;  8,  printed  matter,  sent  to  regular  sub-  over  that  distance,  ten  cents,  and  prepayment 

scribers;  and  4,  letters  sent  by  soldiers,  sailors,  compulsory.    In  July,  1856,  all  postage  was 

and  marines.    The  single  rate  of  postage  is  made  payable  in  stamps.  The  history  of  this  and 

three  cents  per  half  ounce,  with  an  additional  of  all  countries  proves  that  there  is  no  instance 

rate  of  three  cents  for  each  additional  half  on  record  where  a  reduction  of  rates  has  been 

ounce  or  fraction  of  a  half  ounce.    Prepaid  and  followed  by  a  permanent  reduction  of  revenue ; 

free  letters  are  forwarded,  at  the  request  of  and  that  all  improvement  and  facilities  bring  a. 

the  party  addressed,  from  one  post-office  to  corresponding  increase  of  postage.    In  Eng- 

another  without  additional   charge.    Letters  land,  the  nenny  postage  emarged  the  annual 

indorsed  with  a  request  for  return  to  the  wrl-  numoer  of  letters  from  eighty-seven  and  a  half 

ters  are  sent  back,  when  uncalled  for,  without  millions  to   seven  hundred  and  seventy-five 

charge.    All  drop  letters  must  be  prepaid  at  millions ;  and  the  net  income  of  the  depart- 

two  cents  per  half  ounce,  where  the  carrier  ment,  after  tbe  payment  of  all  expenses  and  a 

delivery  is  established;  at  other  offices,  one  number  of  heavy  subsidies  to  steam  lines,  has 

cent.  risen  from  $1,735,000  in  1857  to  $7,106,000  in 

The  postage  on  newspapers  published  every  1867 ;  a  gain  of  over  four  hundred  per  cent. 

day  of  the  week,  prepaid  quarterly  in  advance,  within  ten  years.    . 

Is  &irty-five  cents  per  quarter ;  when  published  TVan^ortation  of  the  Mails, — ^AU  tran^or- 
slx  times  a  week,  thirty  cents ;  tn-weekly,  tation  is  by  contract,  and  no  Member  of  Oon- 
fifteen  cents ;    weekly,  five   cents.     Weekly  gross,  postmaster,  clerk  in  a  post-office,  or  in 
papers  to  subscribers  living  within  the  county  the  Post-office  Department,  can  be  a  contractor 
of  publication  are  free,  even  when  the  subscri-  or  concerned  in  a  contract  for  carrying  the 
ber  takes  the  mail  matter  from  an  office  in  mail.    The  lettings  must  be  advertised  in  not 
an  ai^oining  county.    The  exchange  of  news-  ,  more  than  five  newspapers  in  the  State  where 
papers  and  periodicals  is  free.  Religious,  educar  *  the  service  is  to  be  performed,  for  at  least 
tional,  and  agricultural  papers  of  small  size,  is-  twelve  weeks  before  the  contract  is  made, 
sued  less  frequently  than  once  a  week,  may  be  And,  by  the  terms  of  the  contract,  the  Post- 
sent,  in  packages  to  one  address  for  one  cent  for  mastec-General  may  discontinue  or  curtail  the 
each  four  ounces.    And  newsdealers  may  send  service  in  whole  or  in  part,  allowing  to  the 
to  actual  subscribers  papers  and  periodicals  contractor   one  month^s  extra  pay  on   the 
prepaid  at  quarterly  rates,  and  may  receive  amount  of  service  discontinued,  and  a  |7ro  rata 
them  from   publishers  at  subscriber's  rates,  compensation  for  the  amount  of  service  re- 
Books  cost  four  cents  per  four  ounces.    Un-  tained. 

sealed  circulars,  not  exceeding  three  to  one  All  the  States  and  Territories  are  divided  into 

address,  are  two  cents ;  misoeuaneous  matter,  four  mail  contract  sections.    A  letting  of  one 

two  cents  per  four  ounces.    All  transient  mat-  of  these  occurs  each  spring,  the  service  to 

ter  must  be  prepaid  by  stamps;-  if  unpaid,  commence  the  first  of  July  following.    The 

doable  postage  must  be  collected  on  delivery,  sections  and  their  current  contract  terms  are 

To  send  writing  on  printed  matter  subjects  the  as  follows : 

entire  package  to  letter  postage.  1.  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Massa- 

The  rates  of  postage  have  constantly  varied  chusetts,  Rhode  Island,  Oonnecticut,  and  New 

in  this  country,  always  tending  downward.  York;  tbese  contracts  expire  June  80,  1869. 

Franklin  was  the  first  Postmaster-General  who  2.    New  Jersey,    Pennsylvania,  Delaware, 

allowed  newspapers  of  his  own  city,  other  Maryland,  District  of  Columbia,  and  Ohio; 

than  bis  own,  to  travel  post ;  and  he  intro-  current  term  to  end  June  80, 1872. 

duced  the  ^stem  of  free  exchange  between  8.  West  Virginia,  Virginia,  North  and  South 

newspapers.    He  materially  lowered  the  exist-  Oarolina,  Georgia.  Florida,  Alabama,  Missis- 

ing  rates  of  postage,  fixing  the  Oceanic  rate  at  sippi^  Louisiana,  Texas,  Arkansas,  and  Indian 

fonr  pence,  whatever  the  distance ;  on  land,  Territory ;  June  80j  1871. 

60  nules,  four  pence;  100  miles,  six  pence:  4.  Tennessee,   Elentucky,    Missouri,   Iowa, 

200  miles,  eight  pence ;  and  every  additional  Illinois.  Indiana.  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  ICnne- 

liondred  miles,  two  pence.    In  1818,  Congress  sota,  Dakota,   Nebraska,   Kansas,    Colorado, 

laxed  the  rates  at  6},  10, 12^,  18}  and  25  cents  New  Mexico,  Arizona,  Utah,  Montana.  Idaho, 

per   single  letter,  according  to  distance.    In  Washington,  Oregon,  California,  and  Nevada ; 

1845,   the  half-ounce  scale  was  adopted  for  June  80,  1870. 

single  letters,  and  the  rates  were  established  .  There  are  8,226  mail  routes  in  these  States, 

at  n  ve  and  ten  cents,  against  the  earnest  op-  of  an  aggregate  length  of  216,928  miles,  let  to 

position  of  Hon.  0.  A.  Wickliffe,  then  Post-  6,891  contractors.    Of  these,  railroads  carry 

master-GeneraJ.    Six  years   later,  a   farther  the  mails  86,018  miles  at  a  cost  of  about  twelve 

redaction  was  made,  and  one  cent  was  charged  cents  per  niile;  steamboats,  19,647  miles  at  a 

for  drop  letters,  prepaid ;  three  cents  for  sin-  little  over  seventeen  cents  per  mile ;  and  stage- 
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coach  and  other  yehicles,  161,268  miles  for  fice  hj  the  Mail  Messenger  Bervice  &t  the  ci- 
abont  twelve  cents  per  mile,  so  that  steam-  pense  of  the  Department, 
boats  carry  the  mails  over  nine  per  cent,  of  the  The  Letter-carrier  Sf/stem^  etc.— The  fr* 
routes,  railroads  over  seventeen  per  cent.,  and  delivery  of  letters  by  carriers  commenced  z 
horse  vehicles  seventy-four  per  cent.  As  the  July,  1868,  and  has  met  with  great  accepta£:7. 
average  amount  of  mail  carried  by  car  is  much  Eleven  hundred  and  ninety-eight  carrien  &■ 
heavier  than  the  average  amount  carried  by  tribute  the  mails  in  forty-eight  principal  dl^ 
horse  vehicles,  while  the  price  is  about  the  Boxes  have  to  some  extent  been  driren  cc 
same,  it  follows  that  every  new  railroad  not  only  the  carrier  system  being  more  speed?  ^1 
benefits  tiie  letter-sending  public  by  speed,  but  more  safe.  These  carriers  deliver  over  Dlorij- 
by  economy.  By  the  law  approved  Januaiy  26,  five  millions  of  letters  and  papers  each  jrir 
1889,  the  Postmaster-General  is  not  permitted  and  collect  about  sixty-three  milliaiis.  Tit 
to  ^'  allow  more  than  three  hundred  dollars  per  expense  of  the  system  is  about  a  million  of  (]•• 
mile  per  annum  to  any  railroad  company"  for  lare  per  annxmi,  the  expense  for  the  last  fi-i- 
carrymg  the  mails ;  but  this  limitation  is  modi-  year  being  $996,870.78. 
fied  by  the  act  approved  March  3,  1845,  where  Money  and  other  valuables  sent  by  mail  &.i 
the  Postmaster-General  is  authorized,  when  it  at  the  risk  of  the  owner ;  but,  in  case  of  Io». 
is  necessary  to  convey  more  than  two  daily  the  Department  will  endeavor  to  discover  tU 
mails  over  a  railroad  route,  to  pay  such  addi-  cause,  and,  in  case  of  theft,  to  punish  iht-  (f- 
tional  compensation  as  he  may  think  just  and  fender.  All  necessary  expenses,  inclined  in 
reasonable.  Under  this  law  the  New  Jersey  prosecuting  a  case  of  mail  depredation,  are  r^ 
Bailroad,  the  Philadelphia  and  Trenton  Boad,  imbursed  by  the  Department,  and  revranb  re 
and  other  roads  conveyingthe  great  mails  be-  offered,  not  exceeaing  fifty  dollars,  for  tl^e 
tween  New  York  and  Washington,  with  a  apprehension  of  the  criminal.  The  Attoraers 
daily  average  of  from  ten  to  eleven  tons  each,  of  the  United  States  wiU  conduct  the  prosec: 
are  allowed  $875  per  mile  per  annum.  On  tion  when  made  before  the  Federal  courts. 
other  railroads  the  pay  is  smsdler,  being  pro-  There  are  about  fifty  special  agents  in  ti 
portionate  to  the  work  done.  About  thirty  Department,  who  are  engaged  in  the  Oceaci: 
roads  receive  from  twenty  to  forty-five  dollars  transportation  of  the  mails,  in  charge  of  offioc; 
per  mile. per  annum.  During  the  past  year  the  where  the  postmaster  is  delinquent,  in  eip- 
Department  paid  |1 1,454, 180  for  the  transpor-  ining  mail  depredations  and  losses,  or  seeic: 
tation  of  the  mails.  After  the  contract  is  that  the  postal  system  is  properly  execuieil 
signed,  no  additional  allowance  can  be 'made  To  be  a  successful  special  agent  requires  s^^ 
by  the  Postmaster-General  beyond  the  amount  control,  perseverance,  caution,  and  good  bos- 
stipulated  in  the  contract,  unless  additional  ness  habits.  Publicity  is  never  given  to  li- 
service  is  required ;  and  then  the  additional  means  whereby  success  is  attuned, 
compensation  shall  not  be  allowed  to  exceed  the  Dead  Letters, — ^Dead  and  undidined  letters 
proportion  of  the  additional  service.  are  divided  into  five  classes :  1st,  letters  cc4 

Postmasters  at  the  termini  of  each  route  are  called  for ;    2d,  those  which  cannot  be  fo^ 

required  to  keep  registers  of  sll  mails  received  warded  because  of  illegible  or  omitted  addresj, 

and  sent  from  their  offices,  giving  the  exact  or  because  they  contain  obscene  matter;  ^ 

time  of  each  arrival  and  departure,  and  the  those  on  which  one  fall  rate  of  postage  has  Di't 

cause  of  each  delinquency.    When  the  con-  been  paid,  or  when  the  stamps  have  been  pre* 

tractor  fails  to  carry  bis  mail,  and  has  no  valid  viously  used  or  out  from  stamped  envelopes; 

excuse,  he  is  subject  to  a  forfeiture  of  not  less  4th,  packages  exceeding  four  pounds  in  weight; 

than  tiie  pay  of  each  trip  not  run,  and  not  and  5th,  refused  letters.    At  offices  where  t^e 

more  than  threefold  that  amount ;  and  when  salary  of  the  postmaster  amounts  to  fire  bon- 

the  mail  is  carried,  but  fails  to  arrive  in  time  dred  dollars  or  over,  these  letters  mar  be  ad- 

to  make  connection,  the  contractor  is  subject  vertbed  once  a  week  for  one  cent  per  letter. 

to  a  forfeiture  of  one-fourth  of  his  pay.    And  Investigation  into  the  causes  of  the  non-ue- 

when  he  has  left  his  mail  or  any  part  thereof  livery  of  letters  proves  that  three-fourths  of 

for  the  accommodation  of  his  passengers,  or  them    fail   to   reach   the   parties  addres^'^ 

when  he  fails  to  deliver  the  mail  immediately  through  the  faults  of  the  writers.               . 

upon  arrival,  he  forfeits  not  exceeding  three  During  the  last  fiscal  year,  4,162,144  dead 

months'  pay.    The  amount  of  fines  and  deduc-  letters  were  received  by  the  Department  fj 

tions  from  these  sources,  in  the  fiscal  year  of  "Washington,  being  a  diminution  of  IH^* 

186T,  was  $145,908.    The  mail  must  not  be  from  the  number  received  the  previons  ycir. 

carried  by  any  person  under  the  age  of  sixteen;  and  over  a  million  less  than  those  of  the  y*r 

and  if  the  carrier,  while  in  charge  of  the  mail,  before.    This  growing   diminution  is  P^^ 

become  intoxicated,  the  postmaster  must  cer-  owing  to  the  extension  of  the  letter-csrner 

tainly  dismiss  him.  system,  and  partly  to  the  use  of  enTeI()pf^ 

In  the  case  of  railroads,  where  the  depot  is  bearing  a  request  to  be  returned  if  not  caJt 

within  eighty  rods  of  the  post-office,  the  rail-  for.    Of  these  four  millions  of  dead  Jetw» 

road  company  must  deliver  it  at  the  office ;  but  nearly  one   million    nine  hundred  thoasac 

when  the  distance  is  over  eighty  rods,  the  mail  were  returned  to  the  writers,  the  greater  pa- 

is  delivered  at  the  depot  and  taken  to  the  of-  of  those  not  returned  being  unsignw,  circnisr\ 
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of  no  importance.  82,422  dead  letters 
^ntaincd  $98,606.20,  of  which  amonnt  $89,- 
>9.36  was  delivered  or  returned,  so  that  over 
nety-one  per  cent,  of  valuable  matter  con- 
lined  in  dead  letters  was  restored  to  the  own- 
<s.  Of  the  foreign  letters  from  Europe, 
early  three  per  cent,  are  returned  as  dead; 
f  letters  sent  from  this  country  to  Europe, 
(S9  than  six-tenths  of  one  per  cent,  un- 
laimed  money  taken  from  dead  letters,  and  all 
loney  derived  from  the  sale  of  waste  paper  in 
ost-offices,  is  deposited  in  the  Treasury  for  the 
ervice  of  the  Department.  That  taken  from 
lead  letters  is  always  subject  to  the  call  of  the 
>wner. 

The  Money-order  Office. — ^This  branch  of  the 
>ost-office  was  estabnshed  May  17,  1864  and 
(fent  into  operation  on  the  first  day  or  the 
following  November,  with  141    offices.    The 
object  of  the  system  was  the  establishment  of 
an  agency  for  the  safe  and  cheap  transmission 
of  small  snms  of  money.    As  a  general  rule, 
postmasters  ore  forbidden  to  issue  to  one  per- 
Bon  more  than  three  orders  of  fifty  dollars  each 
on  one  day  on  the  same  office.    And  when 
orders  for  $160  or  over  in  favor  of  one  person 
are  presented  on  the  same  day  at  a  second- 
class  office,   the  postmaster  is  at  liberty  to 
defer  the  payment  for  five  days.    For  the  sake 
of  security,  the  names  of  payor  and  payee  are 
omitted  from  the  order.    By  the  mail  imme- 
diately succeeding  the  issue  of  the  order,  the 
postmaster  who  receives  the  money  notifies 
the  officer  on  whom  it  is  drawn  of  the  names 
of  both  parties.     The  latter  office   is   thus 
famished  with  all  information  necessary  to 
guard  against   fraud  or  mistake.    A  money 
order  is  invalid  nnless  presented  within  ninety 
days  from  date ;  after  tnat  date  the  postmaster 
will  issue  a  new  order  without  the  payment 
of  a  second  fee.    An  order  may  be  repaid  at 
the  office  at  which  it  is  drawn,  provided  that 
it  is  less  than  one  year  old,  and  does  not  bear 
more  than  one  indorsement.    No  money-order 
business  is  allowed  to  be  done  on  Sundays. 
To  forge  or  counterfeit  an  order  is  a  penal  of- 
fence, and  but  one  instance  of  this  kind  has 
ever  occurred. 

The  fees  of  this  office  are  fixed  on  a  sliding 
scale  of  one-half  per  cent.,  as  follows:  on 
orders  not  exceeding  $20,  ten  cents ;  not  ex- 
ceeding $30,  fifteen  cents ;  not  exceeding  $40, 
twenty  cents ;  not  exceeding  $50,  twenty-five 
cents.  When  the  postmaster  has  the  maxi- 
mum salary  of  $4,000,  he  is  not  allowed  to  re- 
tain any  portion  of  the  fee.  When  his  salary 
IS  under  that  amount,  he  is  allowed  one-third 
of  the  fees  received,  and  one-fourth  of  one  per 
cent,  upon  the  gross  amount  of  orders  paid. 
These  fees,  during  the  past  fiscal  year,  have 
yielded  a  profit  of  over  fifty  thousand  dollars, 
"i^3  paying  the  expenses  of  the  bureau. 

Such  has  been  the  success  of  the  money-order 
oflBce  that  it  has  been  determined  to  extend  it 
to  foreign  countries ;  Switzerland  has  been 
selected  for  the   trial    experiment,  and  the 


postal  treaty  with  that  country  embraces  the 
requisite  provisions.  The  chief  difficulty  an- 
ticipated arises  from  the  premium  on  gold,  but 
it  is  confidently  expected  that  the  plan  will 
work  well,  and  that  the  system  will  soon  be 
extended  to  all  parts  of  Europe. 

The  following  table  shows  the  growth  of 
the  bureau : 
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$1,860,123 
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Postal  Cam,  —  The  postal  car  service,  by 
which  is  meant  the  sorting  of  mail  matter 
while  in  transit,  commenced  on  the  Iowa 
division  of  the  Chicago  and  Northwestern 
Railroad  on  the  28th  of  August,  1864.  The 
next  service  was  inaugurated  for  the  very 
heavy  mails  between  New  York  and  Washing- 
ton, and  this  was  immediately  followed  by 
its  introduction  on  the  Chicago  and  Rock 
Island,  the  Chicago,  Burlington  and  Quincy, 
the  Pennsylvania  Centi'al,  and  other  promi- 
nent roads.  It  may  now  be  considered  as  a 
permanent  fixture  on  all  important  railroads. 
Under  the  former  system,  certain  offices,  the 

Srincipal  postal  centres  of  the  country,  were 
esignatea  as  Distribution  Offices.  On  the 
arrival  of  the  mails  at  these  offices,  the  matter 
was  re-sorted  for  the  distribution  office  next 
beyond ;  the  delay  for  this  purpose  often  keep- 
ing the  mail  over  one  train.  Letters  travelling 
a  long  distance  were,  therefore,  always  be- 
hind the  traveller  and  the  express;  and  the 
longer  the  distance,  the  greater  the  delay.  By 
the  new  plan,  mail  matter  is  sorted  in  the  cars 
while  in  transit.  Letters  for  way  stations  are 
so  bagged  as  to  be  thrown  off  at  proper  places, 
and  those  for  terminal  offices  are  classified  ac- 
cording to  the  general  direction  of  the  route. 
The  mail  is  now  ready  for  transhipment  from 
depot  to  depot,  if  necessary,  without  visiting 
the  post-office.  By  the  catching  service,  the 
mail  bag  is  taken  into  and  thrown  from  the 
cars  while  in  motion.  An  iron  arm,  projecting 
from  the  car,  seizes  the  mail-bag,  at  the  station^ 
and  gives  it  to  the  postal  clerks.  And  thns  the 
local  mails  between  contiguous  offices  are  re- 
ceived, sorted,  and  delivered,  on  the  same  day, 
and  without  checking  the  speed  of  the  train. 

Dufing  the  fiscal  year  1868,  about  five  hun- 
dred and  forty  millions  of  letters,  besides  ii 
large  amount  of  free  matter,  passed  through 
the  mails;  of  these,  fourteen  millions  came 
from  foreign  countries.  During  the  same  peri- 
od, the  deparlznent  issued  888,470,600  postage 
stamps,  of  the  value  of  $11,761^014 ;  70,022,- 
060  stamped  envelopes,  of  the  value  of  $2,044,- 
738;  and  8,872,600  newspaper  wrappers,  val- 
ued at  $67,874 ;  total  value,  $18,868,124. 

Begistered  Letters. — ^By  the  payment  of  an 
extra  fee,  mail  matter  may  be  registered  to 
most  parts  of  the  civilized  world.    The  regis- 
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tered  package,  dulj  stamped,  is  placed  in  a  ityofthe  •:ther,  for  the  dispatch  of  correspond- 
large  red  envelope,  addressed  to  the  postmaster  ence,  either  in  open  or  closed  mails,  on  the 
of  the  place  to  which  the  letter  is  to  he  sent  same  terms  as  those  applicable  to  the  inhsli- 
The  address  and  appearance  of  the  letter  are  tants  of  the  country  providing  the  means  of 
thns  concealed.  On  domestic  packets  to  any  transmission ;  7,  the  country  dispatchmg  t^ 
part  of  the  United  States  or  Territories,  the  fee  mail  to  pay  for  its  transportation,  and  the 
is  fifteen  cents ;  to  England,  Ireland,  Scotland,  total  postage  collected  to  be  eauaDy  dirided 
Wales,  Belgium,  the  Netherlands,  Prussia  (in-  between  the  two  offices,  after  deducting  the 
eluding  all  the  Grerman  States),  Austria,  Italy,  expense  of  intermediate  trajmt ;  and  8,  eadi 
f  and  Switzerland,  the  fee  is  eight  cents  for  let-  post  department  to  make  its  own  arrangemot 
ters  or  other  posted  packets ;  and  for  letters  for  the  dispatch  of  mails  to  the  other  br  shq« 
only,  directed  to  Denmark,  SwedezL  Norway,  sailing  on  stated  days.  Under  these  treaties 
Bussia,  Greece,  Moldavia,  Wallachia,  most  there  are  now  four  weekly  servioes  of  maiU  to 
parts  of  Turkey,  and  Panama,  the  fee  is  eight  Europe,  and  the  day  is  probably  not  far  distant 
cents.  Letters  only  may  be  transmitted  to  the  when  a  regular  daily  mall  oommunicalaon  vill 
Papal  States  {via  the  North-German  Union)  be  maintained  by  steam  across  the  Atlantic 
for  twelve  cents  for  each  half  ounce ;  to  Egypt,  We  now  exchange  international  mails  vith 
for  twenty  cents ;  and  to  Canada,  Nova  Scotia,  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  France  and  Algeria, 
New  Brunswick,  and  Prince  Edward's  Idand,  Belgium,  the  North-German  Union,  Bremen 
for  ^ye  cents.  The  registration  fee  is  in  aU  Hamburg,  the  Netherlands,  Italy,  Switzeiland, 
cases  to  be  paid  in  postayge  stamps  attached  to  Canada,  and  British  North  American  province^ 
the  letter  or  packet,  and  cancelled  at  the  Mexico,  Guatemala,  Yeneznela,  and  Hong 
mailing  office.  Kong,  China;  and  through  the  mails  of  0Q« 
Oceanic  Mail  Service, — This  service  now  or  more  of  those  countries,  nsed  as  inter- 
exchanges  about  fourteen  millions  of  letters  mediaries,  with  Russia,  Poland,  Norway,  Swe- 
annually  with  foreign 'countries,  is  rapidly  in-  den,  Denmark,  Holland,  Spain,  Portugal,  Aos- 
creasing,  and,  under  reduced  rates,  is  destined  tria,  Greece,  European  and  Asiatic  Tarkej, 
to  a  yet  more  rapid  growth.  New  postal  Syria,  Egypt,  Africa  (Mediterranean  and  At- 
treaties  have  been  recently  made  with  Eng-  lantic  coasts),  islands  of  tlie  Mediterranean  Sea 
land,  Belgium,  the  Netherlands,  the  North-Ger-  and  Indian  Ocean,  Arabia,  India,  China,  Jsftan, 
man  Union,  Switzerland,  and  Italy.  These  Ceylon,  Sumatra,  JTava,  Borneo,  Moluccas,  PMl- 
postal  treaties  were  generally  negotiated  by  ippine  Islands,  Austrdia,  New  Zealand,  Ha- 
Hon.  John  A.  Kasson,  who  was  instructed  to  deira  Islands,  Canary  Islands,  St.  Helena,  As- 
proceed  to  Europe,  and  propose  these  treaties  censi(»f  Azores,  Cape  de  Yerdes,  Bennndas, 
on  the  general  basis  of  the  international  postal  Bahamas,  West  India  Islands,  Falkland  Xslands, 
intercourse,  recommended  by  the  Paris  Con-  Brazil,  Paraguay,  Uruguay,  the  Argentine 
ference  of  1868,  the  main  points  beinff  the  Bepubllc,  English,  French,  and  Dutch  Gaiana, 
reduction  of  rates ;  the  reduction  or  abolition  Central  America,  New  Granada,  Ecuador,  Pern, 
of  territorial  transit  charges;  the  establish-  Bolivia,  Chili,  and  many  .other  portions  of  the 
ment  of  uniform  postal  rates  to  all  parts  of  world.  Direct  mdl  steamship  communications 
Europe ;  and  generally  to  simplify  and  render  are  also  maintained  between  the  United  Statea 
nniform  the  exchange  of  international  cor-  and  neighboring  countries,  including  Brazil 
respondence.  Thus  far  it  has  not  been  pos-  Central  America,  Bahamas,  Bermudaa,  aod 
sible  to  conclude  a  new  postal  convention  with  "West  India  Islands,  British  Columbia,  and 
France,  that  power  claiming  too  large  a  pro-  Vancouver's  Island,  Sandwich  Islands,  Japan, 
portion  of  the  rates  of  postage,  and  refusing  and  China. 

to  grant  transit  in  closed  mails  except  at  rates  The  mails  to  England  and  Europe  generalij 

which  would  be  prohibitory.  cost  the  department  twenty  cents  per  oonce 

The  advantages  secured  by  these  treaties  for  letter  matter,  six  cents  per  ounce  on  paper, 

are :  1,  a  material  reduction  of  international  book,  and  ol^er  matter.     During  the  J^^ 

letter  postage,  generally  one  half;  2,  the  stand-  1868  the  expenses  of  ^e  Oceanic  mail  service 

ard  weight  for  letters  to  be  one  half  ounce,  were  somewhat  over  a  million  of  dollars,  di- 

with  uniform  progression  firom  that  base;  3,  vided  as  follows: 

prepayment  of  letters  optional,  but  generally  ^^  England                                ms.m  99 

a  fine  of  five  cents,  besides  the  lacking  postage,  Japan  and  China' .\'.*.*.*.V.".'.V.'    29l»'^  ^ 

when  not  prepaid,  prepayment  of  all  other  Brazil  .......*..'.'.    187,600  00 

packets  compulsory ;  4,  the  transit  charge  for  Havana 64,9^  ^ 

letters  in  closed  mails  to   be  one  half  the  Hawauan Islands ^^^ 

interior  rate  in  each  country;  for  instance:  ^^vhm^o,  iiivi^i:::     STImsst 

one  and  a  hsif  cents  for  the  United  States,  Mexico  1 l,rw« 

one  half-penny  for  Great  Britain;  5,  the  re-  All  other  plaoes 7,1^^"^ 

moval  of  all  restrictions  upon  the  exchanges  tTaBTsSTS 

of  printed  matter  in  the  mails  at  reduced  |i»<*^t 

postage  charges ;  6,  granting  to  each  post  de-  A  uniform  mail  service  is  now  maintAinea 

partment  the  right  to  make  use  of  all  meXL  between  San  Francisco  and  P«ag  Kong,  ^ 

communications,  established  under  the  author-  China,  the  trips  averaging  thirty  da/9  eacfl- 
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XQontbl  J  branch  line  has  also  been  estab-  entered  Dartmouth  College  rather  late,  grad- 
»li.e€l  between  Yokohama,  Japan,  and  Shang-  nating  in  the  class  of  1881.    After  leaying 
ii,   China,  touching  at  Hiogo  and  Nagasaki.  Hanover,  he  engaged  in  teaching  in  Concord, 
xk    the   completion  of  the  Padfio  Railroad  SCanchester,  and  Portsmouth.    Subsequently 
?ross  the  continent,  this  steam  line  will  prob*  he  read  law  with  lohabod  Bartlett,  of  Ports- 
Lily  take  the  mails  of  Europe  and  America  mouth,  where  he  commenced  practice.    While 
>  all  the  east.    Monthly  trips  are  also  made  preparing  for  his  profession,  he  was  one  year  a 
n  the  mail  steamship  routes  between  New  member  of  the  State  Legislature.    In  1844  he 
rork  and  Bio  de  Janeiro,  Bra2dl,  occupying  removed  to  Manchester,  where,  for  four  years, 
.l>ont  twenty-seven  days  each  trip :  and  also  be-  he  was  editor  and  proprietor  of  the  Manchester 
^ween  San  Francisco  and  Honolulu^  Hawaiian  Democrat    In  1848  he  was  appointed  Judge 
slands,  with  an  average  trip  of  twelve  days.  of  the  Police  Court  of  Manchester,  a  position 
The  post-office  system,  as  planned  by  Frank-  which  he  filled  for  several  years.    Afterward 
ixL,'  remained  in  operation  from  1775  till  1861,  he  was  for  two  years  editor  of  the  FaTmer*$ 
uerely  growing  with  the  growth  of  the  nation,  Monthly  ViHtor^  and  was  also  concerned  in 
but  receiving  no  materiii  alteration.    It  ex-  the  publication  of  the   OraniU  FartMr  and 
panded,  but  did  not  alter.    But  in  that  year  Visitor.     As  an  agricultural,  historical,  and 
three  cents  postage  was  established,  and,  since  general  newspaper  writer  Judge  Potter  was 
then,  many  and  marked  improvements  have  very  favorably  known  to  the  reading  public, 
been  made.    In  1855  the  registry  of  letters  He  was  tiie  author  of  the  extensive  history  of 
commenced;    confined   at  first   to   domestic  Manchester.      Much  of  his  time  in  former 
offices,  it  now  extends  to  nearly  all  Europe,  vears  he  devoted  to  the  study  of  the  Lidian 
In   1856  prepayment  of  postage  was   made  language,  in  which  he  was,  probably,  better 
compulsory.    In  July,  1868,  free  delivery  by  veiled  than  any  other  scholar  in  the  State. 
carriers  conmienced  in  our  large  cities.    In  Many  of  his  sketches  of  Indian  life  and  char- 
1864  the  money-order  system  and  the  postal  acter  have  been  published.    The  civil  and  mil- 
car   service  were  inaugurated.    In  1867  and  itary  history  of  New  Hampshire  received  much 
1868  postal  conventions  were  made  with  most  of  Ms  careful  and  critical  attention.    He  was 
of  the  civilized  nations  of  the   earth,  and  also  editor  and  compiler  of  all  that  portion  of 
Oceanic  mail  service  extended  to  Brazil,  the  the  recent  excellent  report  of  the  Adjutant- 
Sandwich  Islands,  China,  and  Japan.  General  of  New  Hampshire,  which  included 
Postal  facilities  have  been  greatly  increased  its  military  his;tory  from  the  commencement 
within  the  last  six  years.    The  service  is  now  of  the  Bevolution  down  to  the  opening  of 
superior  to  that  of  any  other  country  in  the  the  late  war.     How  well  and  faithfully  he 
world,  except  England,  and  only  territorial  ex-  performed  that  important  work  the  reports 
pansion,   sparseness  of  population,  and  the  themselves  will  forever  bear  noble  testimony, 
franking  privUege,  keep  us  behind  England.  He  closed  these  labors  only  a  few  weeks  be- 
During  the  past  year,  postal  service  in  the  new  fore  his  decease,  and  was  resting  from  them 
States  and  Territories  cost  $8,849,660,  while  by  taking  a  Western  trip,  when  death  came, 
only  $1,014,700  was  reimbursed  from  those  As  commander  of  the  famous  Amoskeag  Vet- 
States;  the  postal   deficiency,  therefore,  in  erans  of 'Manchester,  Colonel  Potter  became 
these  States  was  over  $2,800,000,  and,  in  the  extensively  known  to  the  military  public  of 
Southern  States,  the  loss  of  the  past  year  was  our  country.    After  commanding  the  organiza- 
$1,337,000.    Time  and  growth  will  cure  these  tion  for  two  or  three  years,  he  was  twice 
deficiencies.  Of  the  thousand  million  letters,  pa-  called  back  to  it  by  the  most  flattering  voice 
pers,  etc.,  that  yearly  pass  through  the  mails  of  of  its  members,  and  was  its  colonel  at  his  de- 
the  United  States,  nearly  all  arrive  at  their  des-  cease.    He  was  the  chief  officer  of  the  Yet^ 
tination.   More  than  ninety -nine  per  cent,  of  erans  at  the  time  of  their  celebrated  visit  to 
letters  safely  and  speedily  reach  the  persons  ad-  Baltimore  and  Washington,  under  the  admin- 
dressed.    Of  the  other  one  per  cent.,  a  great  istration  of  ex-President   Pierce.      His   ad- 
proportion  are  returned  to  the  writers :  and  it  dresses  at  the  public  receptions  of  his  battalion 
is  the  fault  of  the  writers,  and  not  of  the  in  the  various  cities  which  they  have  visited 
department,  that  all  dead  letters  are  not  re-  were  admirable  productions  both  in  a  literary 
turned.    Improvements,  expensive  at  first,  be-  and  historical  pomt  of  view.    For  many  years 
come  self-supporting  by  the  postal  increase  he  had  been  an  active  member  of  the  Kew 
they  prodnce ;  for  correspondence  grows  faster  Hampshire  Historical  Society.    He  very  fre- 
than  population  or  business.  While  the  popula-  quently  was  on  its  roU  of  officers  and  was  two 
tion  ofthis  country,  during  the  last  eighty  years,  terms  its  president.     Judge  Potter  was  not 
has  made  a  decennial  growth  of  about  thirty-  only  an  able  man  in  various  public  relations, 
four  percent.,  the  postal  revenue  has  averaged  but  in  social  life  he  was  courteous,  genial,  and 
an  increase  of  over  one  hundred  per  cent.  kind.    He  was  a  true  gentleman  *  his  pleasant 
POTTER,    Ohandleb   Eastmak,  a  distin-  manners   and   interesting   conversation  won 
gpished  scholar,  editor,  and  author,  of  New  him  many  friends. 

Hampshire,  bom  in  Concord,  K  H.,  March  7,  POUILAT,    Clattdb   Sebvais   Mathias,  a 

1807 ;  died  at  Flint,  Mich.,  August  8,  1868.  distinguished   natural    philosopher,    bom    at 

He  fitted  for  college  in  his  native  town,  but  Curanne  (Doux),  France;  died  June  14, 1868. 
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Was  educated  at  Besancon,  tanght  mathematics 
at  the  college  of  Tomierre,  entered  the  Normal 
School  in  1811,  of  which  he  became  tutor — and 
then  lecturer,  afterward  professor  of  physical 
science  at  the  Ljc^e  Bourbon;  in  1818  he 
supplied  the  place  of  Blot,  in  a  course  of  natu- 
ral philosophy,  and  at  the  same  time  was 
made  exammer  of  candidates  for  admission  to 
the  Ecole  Polytechnique.  In  1827  he  was 
employed  to  teach  the  Due  de  Ohartres,  and 
afterward  the  other  sons  of  Louis  Philippe,  in 
his  especial  branch.  In  1829  he  became  pro- 
fessor and  sub -director  at  the  "  Conservatoire 
des  Arts  et  Metiers ;  "  two  years  afterward  he 
succeeded  Dulong  at  the  £cole  Polytechnique. 
In  1837  he  became  a  member  of  the  Academy 
of  Sciences.  After  the  coup  d^Stat  in  1851, 
Pouilat  refused  to  take  oath  to  the  new  gov- 
ernment, was  dismissed  from  Sorbonne  and  all 
his  official  positions,  and  confined  himself  ex- 
clusively to  his  academic  duties  and  the  pub- 
lishing of  his  works.  Pouilat  has  contributed 
much  in  the  different  departments  of  physio, 
on  the  phenomena  of  diffraction,  latent  heat, 
solar  heat,  on  the  radiating  and  absorbing 
power  of  the  atmosphere,  on  the  height  of 
clouds,  and  laws  of  electricity.  He  has  left  a 
work  of  great  value,  "  Elements  de  Physique 
Exp6rimentde  et  de  M6t6orologie." 

PRESBYTERIANS.  I.  Old  School  Pkes- 
B7TBBIANS. — ^The  Statistics  of  this  Church,  as 
reported  in  the  General  Assembly,  in  May, 
1868,  were,  as  shown  in  the  following  table : 


SYNODS. 


Albany 

Alleffhany 

Baltunore 

Baffltlo 

Chlcati:o 

Cincinnati 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Eanaas 

Eentaclcv 

Mlesoari 

NaahTillo 

New  Jersey 

NewTork 

Northern  India... 
Northern  Indiana. 

Ohio 

Pacific 

Philadelphia 

Pittsburg 

St.  Paul 

Sanduslqr 

Southern  Iowa... 

Wheeling 

Wiscons 


k. 


Total 2,880 


Mlnbten. 

ChoNbet. 

95 

71 

87 

107 

111 

174 

49 

88 

116 

118 

104 

117 

123 

161 

67 

90 

64 

110 

21 

26 

66 

158 

64 

186 

15 

10 

240 

206 

232 

160 

22 

14 

66 

99 

106 

145 

43 

84 

237 

220 

117 

162 

46 

66 

48 

60 

69 

76 

105 

160 

45 

54 

2,880 

2,787 

CommiutcsBta. 

10,866 

18,484 

16,768 

6,251 

8,178 

11,688 

10,076 

7,218 

4,858 

1,013 

6,811 

6,437 

706 

28,140 

22,441 

862 

6,485 

11,941 

1,834 

28,502 

19,565 

1,694 

8,690 

4,465 

17,930 

8,200 

252,55& 


Synods,  26;  presbyteries,  147;  licentiates, 
223 ;  candidates  for  the  ministry,  326 ;  churches 
organized,  102 ;  baptisms,  5,191  adults,  11,212 
infants;  persons  in  Sunday-schools,  221,840. 
The  contributions  for  Church  purposes  amount- 
ed to  $4,289,595.  The  freedmen^s  committee 
on  May  1,  1868,  supported  180  missionaries, 
and  88  schools.  The  Board  of  Missions  sup* 
ports  missionaries  among  ihe  Chippewa,  Ot- 
tawa, Omaha,  Creek,  and  Seminole  Indians ;  in 


the  United  States  of  Colombia,  Brazil,  liberia, 
Corisco,  India,  Siam,  China,  Japan.  The  total 
statistics  of  the  Missionary  Society  were,  79 
American  missionaries  and  22  natives  of  the 
countries  in  which  it  operates;  85  American 
and  179  native  teachers;  1,616  communicants 
in  the  mission  churches,  and  6,851  scholars  in 
the  boarding  and  day  schools. 

The  Old  School  General  Assembly  met  at 
Albany,  N.  Y.,  on  the  21st  of  May.  The  chief 
topic  of  discussion  was  the  basis  of  reunion  of 
the  Old  School  and  New  School  Presbyterian 
Churches,  which  had  been  presented  by  the 
Joint  committee  of  the  two  Assemblies.  The 
basis  was  adopted  by  a  vote  of  186  to  79  on 
the  first  article.  It  contains,  besides  the  pre- 
amble, the  following  points : 

1.  The  reunion  shall  be  effected  on  the  doctiinal 
and  ecclesiastical  basis  of  our  common  standards  *  thi 
Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  shall  be 
acknowledged  to  be  the  inspired  Word  of  God,  asd 
the  only  imaUible  rule  of  futn  and  practice ;  the  Con- 
fession of  Faith  shall  continue  to  be  sincerely  reoelv^ 
and  adopted^  *^  as  containing  the  system  of  doctrine 
taught  in  tne  Holv  Scriptures"  pt  being  under- 
stood that  this  Confession  is  received  in  Its  proper, 
historical — that  is,  the  Calvinistic  or  Beformed— 
sense ;  it  is  also  understood  that  various  methods  of 
viewing,  stating,  ezplaininff,  and  illustrating  the  doc- 
trines or  the  Confession,  wmch  do  not  impair  the  in- 
tegrity-of  the  Beformed  or  Calvinistic  systeixL,  are  to 
be  freely  allowed  in  the  United  Churchy  as  thev  have 
hitherto  been  allowed  in  the  separate  Churdies)  ;  and 
the  government  and  discipline  of  the  Presbyteriaa 
Charch  in  the  United  States  shall  bo  approved  as 
oontaininff  the  principles  and  rule  of  our  poiitr. 

2.  All  the  mmisters  and  churches  embraced  in  the 
two  bodies  shall  be  admitted  to  the  same  wtanding. 
in  the  united  body,  which  they  may  hold  in  their  rt- 
spective  connections  up  to  the  oonsmnmati-oii  of  the 
union ;  imperfectly  organized  churches  shall  be  com:- 
soiled  and  expected  to  become  thoroughly  Presby- 
terian, as  early,  within  the  period  of  five  years,  as'b 
permitted  by  the  highest  interests  to  be  consulted ; 
and  no  other  such  churches  shall  be  hereafter  re- 
ceived. 

8.  The  boundaries  of  the  several  Presbyteries  an  I 
Synods  shall  be  adjusted  by  the  General  A&semblj 
of  the  United  Church. 

4.  The  official  records  of  the  two  branches  of  tha 
Church,  for  the  period  of  separation,  shall  be  pre- 
served and  held  as  making  up  the  one  historr  ot  iL^ 
Church;  and  no  rule  or  precedent,  whicb  does  s:: 
stand  approved  by  both  the  bodies,  shall  be  of  any 
authority  until  reestablished  in  the  united  bod  v.  ex- 
cept in  so  far  as  such  rule  or  precedent  may  affect  tbii 
rights  of  property  founded  thereon. 

6.  The  corporate  riffhts  now  held  by  tbe  two  Ge&- 
eral  Assembhes,  and  by  their  Boards  and  Oomzmttee^ 
shall,  as  far  as  practicable,  be  consolidated,  and  tx^- 
plied  for  their  several  objects,  aa  defined  by  law. 

6.  There  shall  be  one  set  or  Committees  or  Bcori^ 
for  Home  and  Foreign  Missions,  and  the  other  t>lj^ 
ious  enterprises  of  the  Church,  which  the  church:: 
shall  be  encouraged  to  sustain,  thouj^h  free  to  c^. 
their  contributions  into  other  channelB,  if  thev  desire 
to  do  so. 

7.  As  soon  as  practicable  after  the  union  &hall  ^ 
effected,  the  General  Assembly  shaU  reconstruct  sn  i 
consolidate  the  several  permanent  Committees  &: : 
Boards,  which  now  belong  to  the  two  Assemblies.  In 
such  a  manner  as  to  represent^  as  far  as  possible,  wirt 
impartiality,  the  views  and  wishes  of  the  two  t^odies 
constituting  the  United  Church. 

8.  The  publications  of  the  Board  of  Publicati  ■ . 
and  of  the  Publication  Committee,  shall  contlncK?  to  l^ 
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iiuned  >«  at  prcwot,  leaving  it  to  the  Board  of  Publi- 
cation of  tbs  United  Ctiurch  to  reviae  these  IsBuea, 
lod  perfect  a  catalogue  for  the  joint  Church,  80  u  to 
exclude  iavidioua  rBfereiuwti  to  pest  ooDtroversies. 

9.  In  order  to  a  unironn  iTBtem  of  ecclesiutiisl 
superrlBion,  those  Theologloal  Semioariee  that 


care  of  one  or  more  of  the  adjacent  Sfnoda ;  uid  the 
D:her  Seminariea  are  advised  to  intntdnee,  aa  iaias 
may  be,  into  their  constitutiODii  the  principle  of 
Svnodicil  or  Aaaemhly  superviBion ;  in  1*111011  case 
tbey  shall  be  entitled  to  an  ofllcial  locogmtiDD  and 
approbation  on  the  part  of  the  General  Assembly. 

10.  It  is  af^eed  that  the  Preeb;toricB  possosa  the 
right  to  cKamioe  minislera  applying  for  admission 
from  other  Preabyteries ;  but  eaoh  Pn   " 
bo  left  free  to  de^de  for  itself  when 


Presbytery  shall 


Ik"-. 


J  BhaU  beregirded  as  the  duty  of  all  our  jui^- 

cotoiies,  ministers,  and  people  In  the  United  Church, 
to  atudy  the  tilings  irhich  make  for  peace,  and  to 
mtord  against  all  needless  and  offensive  refarences  to 
the  cansea  that  have  divided  ua;  and,  in  order  to 
avoid  the  revlral  of  pest  iseues,  by  the  continuance 
of  any  usage  in  either  branch  of  the  Church  that  haa 
(frown  ont  of  our  former  conflieta,  it  ia  eameBtly  ro- 
c-rnDinended  to  the  lower  jndicatorioB  of  the  Church 
that  they  oonform  their  practloe,  in  relation  to  all 
such  naag™,  as  far  aa  ia  oonaiateot  with  their  oonvic- 
tinus  of  duty,  to  the  genend  custom  of  the  Church 
prior  to  the  contrOTersiea  that  tosullod  in  Iho  eepiira- 

IS.  The  terms  of  the  rennton,  if  they  are  ^proved 
by  the  General  AaBembliea  of  1868,  ehdl  be  overtDred 
to  the  several  Presbyteries  under  their  care,  and  shall 
be  of  bindina  force,  if  they  aro  ratified  by  thrce- 
fnurlha  of  the  PreBbyteriea  connected  with  each 
branch  of  the  Church,  within  one  year  after  they 
shall  liave  been  submitted  to  them  for  approval. 

13.  If  the  tyo  General  Assembliea  of  1869  ehall  find 
that  the  plan  of  rounion  has  been  ratified  by  the  re- 

Si»itte  nnmber  of  Preahyteries  in  each  body,  they 
all,  after  the  conclusion  of  all  their  business,  be 
di.^solTed  by  their  respective  moderators,  in  the  man- 
npr  nnd  form  foUowing,  via. :  Eaoh  moderator  shall 
address  the  assembly  over  which  he  presides,  saying, 
"  By  virtue  of  the  authority  delegated  to  mo  by  tho 
Charth,  and  in  conformity  with  the  plan  of  union 
adopted  by  the  two  Presbyterian  Churches,  let  this 
Assembly  be  dissolved  ;  and  I  do  hereby  dissolve  it, 
and  require  ■  General  Aasembly,  chosen  in  the  same 
manner,  by  all  the  Presbyteries  in  connection  with 
thi<<  body,  and  all  those  In  connection  with  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  meeting  this  year  in  ,  to  meet 

in ,  on  the day  of  Mey,  a.  n.  1B70;  and  I 

do  hereby  declare  and  proclaim  that  the  General  As- 
sembly thus  constituted  will  be  the  righll\il  Qcneral 
A»»cmbly  of  the  Fresbyterisn  Churoh  in  the  United 
States  ofAmerie*,  now,  by  the  grace  of  God,  happily 
united." 

The  Assembly  afterward  nnanunovBly  voted 
in  favor  of  amending  the  first  article  (so  as  to 
leave  out  that  part  whicb  we  have  placed  in 
brackets),  and  declared  their  proposition  of 
rvtneDdmeut  to  mean  that  the  first  article  of  the 
basis  U  not  to  be  interpreted  as  giving  license 
to  the  propagation  of  doctrines  which  have 
been  condemned  by  either  Aasembly,  nor  to 
permit  any  Presbytery  in  the  United  States  to 
license  or  ordain  to  the  work  of  the  ministry 
anj  candidate  who  maintains  any  form  of  doc- 
trine condemned  bj  either  Assembly.  A  pro- 
test was  presented  agwnst  the  adoption  of  the 
basis  of  onion,  signed  by  fifty-one  members,  to 
n'hich  the  Assembly  adopted  a  reply.    In  re- 


sponse to  a  commnnication  on  a  general  anion 
of  Presbyterian  churches  from  the  Presby- 
terian Convention  which  was  held  in  Phila- 
delphia in  November,  186T,  a  committee  was 
appointed  to  confer  upon  a  plan  of  nnion  with 
representatives  of  tho  bodies  which  were  rep- 
resented in  the  convention.  The  committee 
were  inatracted,  if  an  intimate  nnion  was  fonnd 
inexpedient  or  impractioable,  to  confer  npon 
some  plan  of  confederation  of  the  separate 
Presbjiierian  charchee.  The  m^ority  of  the 
Southern  Presbyteries  having  withdrawn  and 
organized  themselves  into  a  separate  Chnrch, 
the  Assembly  decided  to  recognize  their  inde- 
pendence, at  the  Bome  time  expressing  the  hope 
that  they  may  some  day  see  their  way  clear  to 
return  to  their  former  relations.  The  Assem- 
bly declined  to  modify  or  repeal  the  action  of 
the  last  General  Assembly  in  relation  to  the 
signers  of  the  Declaration  and  Testimony,  bnt 
referred  the  whole  subject  to  the  Synods  of 
Missonri  and  Kentnckj  and  other  Synods  con- 
cerned. 

II.  Niw  SoHOOL  Pbesbttebian  Obcdcb. — 
The  following  statistics  were  reported  to  the 
General  Assembly  of  1808 : 
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There  are  111  presbyteries:  1,590  churches; 
121  Uoentiatee,  and  290  candidates  for  the  min- 
istry. There  were  8,80S  odnlt  and  4,067  in- 
&nt  baptisnu.    The  collections  were ; 

General  Assembly t9,TSS.0T 

Homo  Missions 1SS,848.00 

Foreign  Missions tOS,19S.0O 

Education SS,B78.00 

PnbliwtionB 18,988.00 

Ministerial  relief. J0,filB.O0 

Congregational 2,411,088.00 

The  committee  on  home  missions  employed 
450  raissionariea  during  the  year.  The  whole 
number  of  new  chnrches  formed  was  G4. 

The  General  Assembly  of  this  Church  met 
at  Harrisbnrgh,  Pa.,  on  the  21st  of  Uay.  Its 
attention  was  much  absorbed  in  the  considera- 
tion of  the  plan  of  reunion  agreed  upon  by  the 
Joint  committee  of  the  Old  School  and  ITeir 
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School  General  Assemblies  (see  the  points  of 
the  board  of  reunion  above,  under  Old  School 
PresbTterian  Ohorch).  No  serious  opposition 
was  offered  except  to  the  10th  article,  against 
which  a  protest  was  presented,  signed  by  thir- 
ty-six members.  Except  this,  the  plan  was 
adopted  without  an  opposing  vote,  four  mem- 
bers only  declining  to  vote  on  the  first  article, 
and  two  or  three  on  the  second.  The  plan 
to  establish  a  mission-house  at  Newark,  N.  J., 
for  the  education  of  Germans  for  the  work  of 
the  ministry  among  their  own  people,  was  ap- 
proved. 

in.  Pbesbttebiak  Ohubch  (in  the  Southern 
States). — ^This  branch  of  American  Presbyte- 
rianism  comprises  the  large  msyority  of  both 
the  Old  School  and  the  New  School  Presbyte- 
rians in  the  late  slave  States. 

The  minutes  of  the  General  Assembly  pre- 
sent the  following  '^general  view  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Church,  during  the  six  months  end- 
ing April  1,  1868 : " 

SyiK>d8 10 

Presbyteries 48 

Ministers 786 

Licentiates 51 

Candidates 92 

Churches 1,298 

Licensures 18 

Ordinations 6 

Installations 21 

Pastoral  relations  dissolved 16 

Churches  organized. 10 

Churches  dissolved. 6 

Members  added  on  examination 2,857 

Members  added  on  oertiflcate 1 ,411 

Total  number  of  communicants 76,949 

Adults  baptixed 765 

Children  Baptized 1,695 

Children  in  o,  S.  and  Bible  classes 88,714 

Amount  contributed  to  sustentation $28,087 

Amount  contributed  to  foreign  missions . .  5,494 

Amount  contributed  to  publications 12,260 

Amount  contributed  to  education. 8,277 

The  General  Assembly  met  in  Baltimore, 
May  2lBt.  It  was  unusually  well  attended,  all 
the  Presbyteries  being  folly  represented.  The 
trustees  of  the  General  Assembly  reported 
their  organization  under  an  act  of  incorpora- 
tion of  the  Legislature  of  North  Carolina. 

lY.  Unitbd  Pbesbttbbiah  Ohitboh. —  The 
statistics  of  this  Ohuroh,  as  reported  at 
the  General  Assembly  of  1868,  were  as  fol- 
lows : 


SYNODS. 

Minlitm. 

"iJEr 

ConnnuiS- 

Synod  of  New  York 

First  Synod  of  the  West. 

Synod  of  Pittsburg 

Synod  of  Ohio 

Second  Synod  of  the  West. 
Synod  of  Illinois 

8T 
81 
71 
45 
88 
96 
66 

17 

97 
129 
116 

81 
104 
114 

83 

18 

18,874 
18,190 
12,660 

8,091 
7,014 

Synod  of  Iowa. 

Missionary   Presbytericfi 
(i^B7Pt|Oregon,  Sealkote). 

4,390 
466 

Total 

541 

786 

66,618 

The  number  of  settied  pastors  was  401 ;  of 
ministers  without  charge,  140;  of  licentiates, 
58;  of  students,  40;  of  &milies,  28,162 ;  infant 
baptisms,  4,122 ;  adult  baptisms,  498 ;  Sunday- 


school  scholars,  82,787;  contributions,  |72S.v3 
rfor  home  missionsL  $29,031 ;  for«gn  nuasob. 
(48,902;  freedmen's  mission,  $12,861;  edci- 
tion,  $2,055;  publication,  $3,258;  dinrdi  ero- 
sion, $12,944) ;  average  contribution  for  t^r 
member,  $11.12. 

The  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Pre;* 
byterian  Church  met  at  Argyle,  N.  Y.  Ibr 
27th.  The  subject  of  union  came  up  o&  u* 
presentation  of  the  report  on  the  basis  of  qlj. 
which  was  offered  by  the  Presbyterisn  Cic- 
yention  which  met  in  Philadelphia,  in  Norc:- 
ber,  1867.  The  report  expressed  intens  i: 
union,  reconmiended  free  interchange  of  sdii- 
ment  on  points  of  di£forence,  expressed  gn::* 
fication  at  some  things  in  the  basis,  but  dedrei 
that,  as  a  whole,  it  would  not  answer  as  a  bafi> 
of  union,  and  recommended  the  appointiac:!: 
of  "  delegates  to  meet  with  delegates  torn  lii 
other  bodies,  to  endeavor  to  obtain  soch  tau 
.  of  union  as  will  not  reUnquisih  principle,  a&l 
especially  our  unqualified  assent  to  the  ^ts- 
minster  Confession  and  Catechisms.'*  It  n^ 
adopted  unanimously.  The  Assembly  pkd?cl 
cooperation  with  the  movement  to  proccre 
the  foroQAl  acknowledgment  of  God  in  tt 
National  Constitution.  The  Directoiy  of  Wor- 
ship was  adopted.  The  article  prohibitiii;  in- 
strumental music  in  worship  in  the  chnrchu 
was  retained.  The  proposal  of  the  General 
Synod  of  the  Reformed  Presbyterian  Chnrct 
to  appoint  committees  to  confer  together  vitli 
a  view  to  effect  a  union  between  the  two 
Churches,  was  accepted,  and  a  committee  ap- 
pointed. 

The  following  is  the  basis  of  the  ooion  b^ 
tween  the  Reformed  and  the  United  Presbyu- 
rian  Churches,  agreed  upon  at  a  meeting  of 
the  two  Committees: 

Ssfohed.  1.  Thiit  these  GhuTches  i^pee  to  forn  a 
oiganio  union  on  the  basis  of  the  prinoiplefl  embrac^n 
in  their  respective  testimonies,  and  the  other  saxr- 
dinato  standards  which  they  hold  in  commoD. 

2.  That  these  Ohurohes,  when  united,  shflU  h 
caUed  the  United  Presbyterian  ChnrcL  coiupfiof 
of  the  Beformed  Presbytenan  Churoh,  and  the  im)*/ 
Presbyterian  Church;  and  that  the  sapremejadKt- 
aiy  of  the  United  Church  shall  be  called  the  GaierJ 
Assembly  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Charch  of 
North  America.  , 

«.  That  the  testimony  of  the  United  Presbytenin 
Church  shall  be  acknowledged  as  the  testuBao/a> 
the  United  Church. 

4.  That,  for  the  present,  the  substantial  ^ff^^ 
of  the  testmionies  of  these  respeotiTe  Churches  wij^ 
recognized,  congregations  in  the  United  Chureb^it^ 
be  at  liber^r  to  use  either,  as  may  be  most  oonda«" 
to  their  edification.  ... 

5.  That  the  different  boards  and  institntion»<tfg' 
respective  Churches  ahall  not  be  affected  tj  ^, 
union,  but  shall  have  the  control  of  their  funwi  •^ 
retain  all  their  corporate  or  other  rights  sod  pn^- 
legos,  until  the  interests  of  the  Church  shill  »V^ 
a  change. 

V.  Associate  PBKSBTTKKiAira  and  A^ofl^^ 
Refobmsd  Pbesbttsbiaits. — The  United  rre^ 
byterian  Churdi  arose  ten  years  ago  out  oi  ft 
union  of  the  Associate  Presbyterisn  m  as^ 
oiate  Reformed  Presbyterian  Churches,  on^ 
portions  of  either  of  these  two  connections  ae- 
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clioed  to  enter  the  nnion,  and  now  call  them-  cub  condition.    The  receipts  for  the  year  were 

selvesthe^' Associate  Synod  of  Korth  America"  $6,091.24,  making  the  total  capita  of  the  es- 

and  the  "Associate  Reformed  Synod  of  New  tablishment  $12,208.98.    A  memorial  was  pre- 

York."    The  former  body  consists  of  4  Presby-  sented  asking  the  Assembly  to  declare  affirma- 

teries,  12  ministers,  40  congr^ations,  614fami-  tiyely  npon  the  following  propositions : 

lies,  1,091   members.     The  contributions  for  1.  That  things  Bccnlar  and  civil  belong  to  the  State, 

benevolent  purposes  were  $826.07.    The  lat-  2.  That  things  moral  and  ecdeslastical  belong  to 

ter  has  16  ministers  and  about  1,600  commu-  *^2  95?^-         ^  *  *vj         i.s  i.         •    j  v  . 

nipjintja  *'  That  m  regard  to  thlnffB  Which  are  mixed,  being 

mcanis.                           v  j»       xv         •      •     x-l  partly  secular  and  dvil.  and  partly  moral  and  ecdesi- 

ijesiaes  tnese  two  bodies,  there  is,  in  the  astical.  the  secular  ana  civil  aapecta  belong  to  the 

Southern    States,  the  "  Associate    Reformed  Btate,  but  the  moral  and  eodesiastical  aspects  belong 

Presbyterian  Church  South,"  with  about  70  to theChuroh.                              ^  .v    ^     ^    , 

ministers  *•  ^**  ^*  ^*  *^®  prerogative   of  the  C3hurch  of 

i^T   r»  *                 1%         /\i*    xi  ChiiBt  to  sanction  correct  morals,  to   express   its 

VI.  Kefobusd  FBESBTTEBlAirs. —  Of    thcso  yiews  through  the  pulpit,  the  press,  and  the  various 
there   are  two  organisations,   the  "General  judicatures,  on  alt  moral  questions,  regardless  of 
Synod  of  the  Reformed  Presbyterian  Church  "  civil  codes  or  political  creeds, 
and  the  "  Synod  of  the  Reformed  Presbyte-  The  answer  adopted  by  the  Assembly  reit- 
rian  GhurchJ'    The  statistics  of  the  G«iteral  erated  the   statement   of  the  Confession  of 
Sjnod  were :  Pastors,  77 ;  number  of  fami«  Faith  on  the  first  proposition.    It  considered 
lies,  8,026;  number  of  communicants,  8,487;  the  second  "not  respectAil  to  the  State,  as  a 
contributed    to  foreign  missions,  $6,482.68 ;  power  ordained  of  God«    For  there  are  many 
home   missions,  $2,840.98;   freedmen's   mis-  moral  questions   over  which   the  State  has 
sions,  $3,429.86;    seminary,    $1,424.16;   and  jurisdiction  also."    It  is  agreed  substantially 
all  other  objects,  $26,676.26.    The  "Synod"  with  the  third,  judging  that  in  questions  of 
has  63  ministers  and  5,821  communicants.    The  divided  jurisdiction,  while  the  Church  is  to  be 
General  Synod  of  the  Reformed  Presbyterian  free  and  untrammelled  in  her  teaching  and  ad- 
Church  met  at  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  in  the  latter  judication,  she  must  be  wise  and  prudent,  and 
part  of  May.    Its  action  was  not  favorable  to  wUl  find  ample  instructions  in  her  just  and 
the  policy  of  a  general  union  of  the  Presbyte-  scriptural  stcmdards.    It  declared  agreement 
nan  Churches.    It  went  so  far  as  to  adopt  reso-  with  the  fourth,  except  as  to  the  phrase  "  civil 
Intions  in  favor  of  union  with  those  churches  codes,"  and  that  while  it  is  the  prerogative 
whose  doctrines,  order,  and  worship,  corre-  and  duty  of  the  Church  to  renrove  and  rebuke 
spend  with  its  own,  and  appointed  a  commit-  all  sin,  and  approve  Aid  establi^  all  righteous- 
tee  to  correspond  on  the  subject.    It  confined  ness  and  true  holiness,  she  should  not  put  her- 
its  invitation,  however,  to  the  United  Presby-  self  in  an  attitude  of  defiance  or  disregard  for 
terian  Church,  and  the  Reformed  Presbyterian  the  civil  laws  of  the  land. 
Synod.    In  other  respects  the  General  Synod  Vm.  The  'Established  CHuncn  op  Scot- 
manifested  a  fixed  determination  to  adhere  to  lakd. — ^The  General  Assembly  of  this  Church, 
its  order  unchanged,  especially  to  those  rules  which  met  on  the  21st  of  May,  resolved  against 
forbidding  the  singing  of  hymns  or  any  compo-  the  disestablishment  of  the  Irish  Church,  by  a 
Bitions  but  those  of  divine  inspiration.    Mr.  vote  of  211  to  81.    A  committee  was  appointed 
George  H.  Stuart,  formerly  President  of  the  to  inquire  into  the  alleged  evils  of  patronage, 
United  States  Christian  Commission,  who  had  and  to  consider  what  modifications  could  be 
often  joined  with  congregations  of  other  de-  made.    The  number  of  communicants  was  re- 
nominations  in  singing  hymns,  and  had  com-  ported  at  259,861.  The  contributions  to  society 
mnned  in  churches  differing  in  doctrine  and  and  benevolent  funds  were  as  follows :  Home 
orders  from  the  Reformed  Presbyterian,  was  purposes,  £182,954  4«.  Sid, ;  foreign  nussions, 
censured  for  his  offence  against  the  rules  of  £20,888  54.  6^.;  other  assembly  schemes,  £11,- 
the  Church,  and  suspended  from  his  ofQces  and  265  09,  lOd, ;  total — ^£165,098  11«.  0}^. 
membership  until  he  should  acknowledge  his  IX.  Fbes  Chuboh  of  Scotlakd. — ^The  Gen- 
error,  and  submit  to  the  law  and  authority  of  eral  Assembly  of  this  Church  voted^  427  to  105, 
the  Church.    A  disclaimer  and  repudiation  of  in  favor  of  a  union  with  the  United  Presby- 
this  action  of  the  General  Assembly  has  been  terian  Church.     The   Irish   disestablishment 
addressed  to  the  public,  signed  by  thirteen  of  question  was  not  voted  on  in  the  General  As- 
tlie  delegates  who  voted  against  it.  sembly  at  its  regular  session,  but  a  meeting  of 
YU.   CuHBEBLAin)  PsESBTTEBiAN  Chuboh.  the  Conuuission  of  the  Assembly,  on  the  17th 
— ^The    following   estimate   of  statistics  was  of  June,  voted  99  to  84  in  fiEivor  of  disestab- 
given   in   1868  by  a  leading  paper  of  this  lishment 

Church :   Communicants,  180,000 ;  ministers,  The   contributions   to   society  and  benev- 

1,500;  general  assembly,  1 ;  synods,  24;  pres-  olent  fiinds   were   as   follows:    Sustentation 

byteries,  09.  ftmd,  £128,549  7«.  9d, ;  local  building  fund. 

The  General  Assembly  of  the  Cumberland  £56,279  8«.  Bid. ;  congregational  fdnd,  £126,- 

Presbjrterian  Church  met  at  Lincoln,  HI.,  May  848  Vts,  ^d. ;  missions  and  education,  £66,- 

21.     It  was  the  largest  that  had  convened  in  729  16«.  lid.;  miscellaneous,  £17,652  6^.10^.; 

the  history  of  the  Church.     The  publishing  total— £895,559  12«.  4id. 

interests  of  the  Church  continue  in  a  prosper-  X.  Ustited  Pbesbttebiak  Stkod  of  Gbbat 
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Bbitaix. — ThiB  body  met  in  Edinbttrgh  on  the  448  more  than  dnriiig  the  precediiiig   jrr. 

11th  of  Maj.    The  (question  of  onion  received  There  are  81,303  finnilies  connected  vrrtiL  th.- 

favorable  consideration.    Resolntions  indors-  Ohorch,  and  between  70^000  and  80,000  S7> 

ing  the  proposal  for  disendowing  the  Irish  day-school  scholars ;  rittmgs  in  the  chmri-. 

Ohnrch  establishment  denouncing  the  plans  223,869.    The  Indian  Mission  reports  a  u:r^ 

for  an  Irish  Roman  Oatholic  nniyersitjr,  and  church  at  Snrat,  with  a  membership  ^  TT- 

for  endowing  denominational   schools,  were  baptized  persons.    A  mission  to   CMda  }:t^ 

adopted.     The  following  statistics  were  re-  been  established,  to  consist  of  a  clerical  £.1  i 

ported:  Oommunicants,  176,391;  increase  from  medical  missionary.  The  church,  nuinse,  sebx. 

1866,  1,961;   attendants  at  church,  205,462;  and  debt  fond,  now  £23,000,  is  to  be  raise*!  v 

baptisms,  11,608;  Sunday-school  teachers,  9,-  a  minimum  of  £30,000. 

536;  do.  scholars,  T5J062;  Bible  classes,  717;  PRUSSIA,  a  kingdom  in  Europe.     Eh^ 

attendance,  19,606.    Home  missions  and  aug-  Wilhelm  I.,  bom  March  22, 1797 ;  sneoeedri 

mentation:    tot^  income,   £13,302;  increase  his  brother  Friedrich  Wilhelm  IIL  on  Febn- 

£7,443 ;  congregational  incomes,  £265,561 ;  sti-  ary,2,  1861.     Heir-apparent,  Friedrich  'WZ- 

pends  paid,  £103^95.                                  x  hdm,  bom  October  18,  1831.    The  ministrr, 

XI.  Scottish  Reformed  PsB8BYTSBiA.ire. —  in  1868,  consbted  of  the  following  members : 
The  Synod  met  on  the  8th  of  May.  The  re-  Count  Otto  von  Bismarck-SchOnhaoaen,  Pres- 
port  of  the  joint  committee  on  reunion,  being  dency  and  Foreign  Affidrs  (appointed  in  15<if  ; 
in  substance  identical  with  that  submitted  to  Baron  von  der  Heydt,  Finance  (1866) ;  Gei- 
the  Free  Assembly  and  the  United  Presbyterian  eral  Dr.  von  Roon,  War,  (1859)  and  Xary 
Synod,  was  unanimously  approved,  and  the  (1861);  H.  Count  von  Itzenplitz,  Commenr 
committee  continued.  The  report  relates  and  Public  Works  (1862);  Dr.  von  Mohler, 
mainly  to  financial  matters,  states  the  different  Worship,  Instruction,  and  Medical  Afiiirs 
methods  of  the  several  churches,  and  agrees  to  (1862);  Leonhard,  Justice  (December,  IBoTi; 
a  central  ministerial  sustentation  fund  in  the  Yon  Selchow,  Agriculture  (1862) ;  F.  A.Co;jzi: 
United  Church,  to  secure  a  minimum  of  £150  zu  Eulenburg,  Interior  (1862).  Ambs&ad'^ 
a  year  to  every  pastor.  It  also  agrees  that  of  the  United  States  at  Berlin,  Georee  Bsl- 
there  shall  be  in  the  United  Church  two  su-  croft  (1867);  Prussian  ambassador  in  Washkr< 
preme  judicatories,  one  for  England  and  one  for  ton.  Baron  von  Grerolt. 

Scotland ;  but  that  these  cooperate  in  work  The  area  of  Prussia,  indurive  of  the  new 

recognize  the  validity  of  each  other's  acts,  ana  territory  acquired  in  1866,  and  of  the  dndj 

shall  at  stated  intervals,  <fr  as  occasion  requires,  of  Lauenburg,  is  135,806  square  miles.    Th. 

hold  a  common  council.    The  statistics  of  this  population,  according  to  the  census  of  De 

Church  were  as  follows :  members,  6,516 ;  con-  cember  8,  1867,  was  24,043,296.    This  indcdts 

tributions  for  ministerial  support^  £4,991 ;  do.  18,228  soldiers,  who  at  that  time  were  locst^J 

for  other  purposes,  £4,342.  in  the  other  states  of  the  North-German  Cun- 

XII.  English  Pbesbttbbian  Church. — The  federation.  The  population  of  each  of  theol-I 
statistics  of  this  Church  were  reported,  in  provinces  and  of  new  acquidtions,  in  1S(', 
1868,  as  follows:  congregations,  119;  com-  was,  according  to  the  official  censas,  as  fvl* 
municants,    20,732 ;    contributions,    £59,551.  lows : 

The  number  of   congregations  in  1845  was  ^^  peovikobs. 

^2.  ^  ^  ^  ,^  Prussia. «,0S0,9&) 

XIII. — Irish  Presbyterian  Chitrch. — ^The        Posen 1,537,853 

General  Assembly  of  this  Church  was  held  at         Brandenburg. 2,719,775 

Belfast  on  the  18th  of  June.    The  Assembly,        f.^°^?»^ i'tJf'JS 

by  a  vote  of  210  to  180,  passed  a  resolution  de-  Baxony  .*.'."  IW'.'.WWWW.WWWV  [' \  Slw  oli 

daring  its    adherence   to  the    establishment  Westphiia!!!!!!!!!!. '.'.'. !!!!!!!!!'  l,707!r25 

principle,   protesting  against   the   threatened         Bhine  Provinces S,455.S5S 

withdrawal  of  the  Rsgium  donum,  and  appoint-         Hohenrtllem 64,6S2 

ing  a  committee  to  take  steps  so  as  to  secure  ^'**^ 

that  "justice  should  be  done  to  the  Irish  Pres-  vxw  tewotobt. 

byterian  Church  in  the  matter  of  endowment."        ¥^^^^^\  '  Vr'  i*  V  "• '^'ST^SI 

A  protest  signed  by  175  members,  waspresent-  g^aSlirJ^^Sdon:::::::::::::  i,mpd 

ed  agamst  this  decision.    On  the  question  of        Lauenbuig «,97S 

instrumental  music,  it  was  voted  "  that  the  Qarriaons  outside  of  the  kingdom. . .      is^sss 

common  law  of  the  Church  excludes  instru-  --" 

mental  music  in  the  worship  of  God,  and  that  a4,o«,29< 

congregations  be  required  to  conform  to  that  Among  the  old  provinces,  Bhenish  Pras£& 

law."    There  appears  a  decrease  of  11,632  in  has  the  densest  population,  and  Pomenmis  the 

the    number    of   communicants.     The   total  thinnest.    In  the  newly-aoauired  t^rritoxy,  the 

amount  raised  by  the  Church  was  for  church  District  of  Wiesbaden  has  the  greatest  number 

erection,  £27,424 ;  for  foreign  missions,  etc.,  of  souls  to  the  square  mUe,  and  the  province  d 

£5,859 ;  from  pew  rent,  £34,724 ;  from  Sun-  Hanover  the  least.    These  figures  are  exclusire 

day  collections,  £12,177;  from  Sunday-school  ofthe  duchy  ofLauenburg,  which  has  50.002  in- 

collections,  £741 ;  total,  £94,218,  being  £10,-  habitants,  and,  if  we  add  its  population  to  that 
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'the  provinces,  the  entire  popnlfltion  of  Prna-  report  on  the  indastrial  condition  of  other 
a  amounts  to  24,111)212  souls.  In  the  oldprov-  countries;  and  a  nomber  of  special  indnstrial 
icca,  exclosive  of  Hohenzollem  and  the  Jade  schools  have  been  established  and  endowed, 
istrict,  the  population  has  increased  9,842,-  Amongthese  institutions  the  Industrial  Acad- 
d2,  or  00.52   per  cent,  since  the  year  1816 ;  emj  of  Berlin  {Gewerbe-Aeademit)^  which  is 
:ie  sTerage  annual  increase  was  therefore  1.77  attended  bj  about  500  pupils,  takes  the  first 
er  cent.  place.    As  preparatory  schools  for  this  estab- 
The  religions  statistics  of  the  present  do-  lishment,  there  are  provincial  industrial  schools 
linions  of  the  King  of  Prussia,  according  to  the  in  all  the  provinces,  for  the  education  of  arti- 
ensos  of  1864,  were  as  follows :  United  Evan-  sans  and  managers  of  manufactories.    These 
^ellcal    Chnrch,   15,418,207;   Boman   Catho-  educational  establishments  are  supported  by  the 
ics,    7,808,346;     Israelites,    814,797;    other  state  at  a  cost  ofabout  152,500  thalers  per  annum, 
eligions  denominations,  59,289  (including  14-  There  are,  besides,  several  technical  schools 
196  MennoniteSy  1,580  Greeks,  48,032  dissi-  for  weavers,  pattern-designers,  etc.,  exclusive 
lents).  of  those  founded  by  various  societies  to  im- 
Pnissia,   according  to  the  census  of  1867,  prove  the  education  of  workmen,  in  which,  in 
had  the    following    cities    with    more  than  addition  to  a  knowledge  of  elementary  science, 
100,000    inhabitants:  Berlin,  702^87;  Bres-  they  also  acquire  theoretical  instruction  in  their 
laxL»  171,926 ;  Cologne,  125,172 ;  KOnigsburg,  own  calling.    The  manufacture  of  metal  may 
106,296.  be  regarded  as  entitled  to  the  first  place  among 
With  regard  to  language,  the  inhabitants  of  the  various  branches  of  Prussian  industry,  sus- 
PruBsia  are  divided  as  follows:  Germans,  88.1  tained  as  it  is  by  the  rich  iron,  copper,  lead, 
per  cent. ;  Poles,  10.0 ;  Danes,  0.6 ;  Lithuani-  and  zinc  deposits  to  be  found  in  the  country, 
ans,  0.6 ;  Wends,  0.4 ;  Bohemians  and  Mora-  The  small-arms  manufactures  in  Sommerda, 
vians,  0.3.  Suhl,  and  Spandau  are  celebrated;  Solingen 
The  budget  of  1869  estimates  the  revenue  and  Kemscheid  produce  steel  weapons  and  cut- 
and  expenditure   of  Prussia   at  167,586^494  lery ;  and  Aix-la-GhapeUe  and  Iserlohn  ezcel- 
tlialers.    The  amount  has  been  reduced  since  lent  needles.    Besides  the  places  mentioned, 
1867,  as  a  considerable  part  of  the  revenue  Berlin,  Breslau,  Efinigsberg,  Stettin,  Magde- 
derived  from  duties,  the  post,  etc.,  and  some  burg,  Hanover,  Elbing,  and  several  other  towns, 
items  of  the  expenditure,  such  as  army,  fleets  carry  on  the  manufacture  and  casting  of  iron 
telegraphs,  etc.,  are  now  administered  by  the  and  other  metals  on  a  large  scale.    The  cot- 
]^orth-German  Gonfederation.    The  principal  ton-trade   has  its  principal  seat  in  Bhenish 
sources  of  revenue  for  the   year   1869  are:  Prussia  (Elberfeld,  Barmen,    Gologne,  Glad- 
domains  and  forests;    direct  taxes,  such  as  bach,  and  Lennep),  in  Saxony  (Nordhausen, 
property-tax,  house-tax,  income-tax,  and  trades  Muhlhausen,    and   Heiligenstadt),  in    Silesia 
and  professions  tax ;  and  indirect  taxes.    The  (Reichenbach,    Schweidnitz,    L^dshut^    and 
Prussian  national  debt  amounted  at  the  beg^-  W  aldenburg),  and  in  Berlin ;   while  flax-spin- 
ning of  1867  to  248,858,609  thalers  bearing  ning  and  linen-weaving  are  pursued  mainly  in 
interest,  and  15,842,847  not  bearing  interest.  Bielefeld,  Freiburg,  £rdmannsdorf,Hir8chberg, 
In  the  course  of  that  year  a  new  loan  of  27,-  and  Waldenburg.    The  production  of  silk  and 
760,400  thalers  was  contracted,  which  raised  velvet  goods  is  carried  on  in  Elberfeld,  Grefeld, 
the  interest-bearing  debtto  276,614,009  thalers,  Yiersen,  Gologne,  Huhlheim,  and  Aix-la-Gha- 
bnt  the  sum  of  5,952,815  was  paid  off,  and  the  pelle,  all  in  Rhenish  Prussia, 
debt  was  thus  reduced  at  the  beginning  of  In  the  year  1867  there  were  2,828  mines 
1868  to  270, 661,194  thalers.    The  non-interest-  working  in  Prussia,  occupying  178,476  work- 
bearing  debt  remained  unchanged,  so  that  the  men  and  producing  annually  59,812,950  thalers. 
entire  national  debt,  at  the  commencement  of  The  most  important  of  these  products  are  coals, 
of  1868,  amomited   to    286,508,541    thalers.  of  which    420,571,116    centners,  valued    at 
From  this  we  must  deduct  92,266,912  thalers,  89,157,989  thalers,  were   raised.     The  great 
the  interest  and  capital  of  which  are  to  be  coal-producing  districts  are  the  Government 
paid  out  of  the  earnings  of  the  railways,  and  circles  of  Amsburg,  Dusseldor^  and  Oppeln. 
.  10,028,000  thalers  of  the  loan  of  1856  paid  off  In  the  year  1824,  in  the  old  provinces  of  Prus- 
in  1868  through  the  P^russian  Bank.    Deduct-  sia,  the  entire  coal  production  was  no  more 
ing  these  two  items,  maUng  together  102,294,-  than  24,000,000  of  centners,  while  in  1867  it 
912  thalers,  the  exact  amount  of  the  national  reached  the  immense  quantity  of  nearly  418,- 
debt  is  fixed  at  168,866,282  thalers  bearing  000,000. 

u^terest,  and  15,842,847  thalers  not  bearing  in-  Iron  ore  is  principally  found  in  the  districts 

^rest,  or,  together,  184,208,629  thalers.  Near-  of  Amsberff,  Dusseldor]^  Goblenz,  Wiesbaden, 

I7  one-half  of  this  debt,  or  82,591,856  thalers  Oppeln,  and  in  the  provmce  of  Hanover.    The 

paya  no  more  than  ^\  per  cent.,  and  the  entire  quantity  produced  in  1867  was  47,699,649  cent. 

&Qm  is  equal  to  7.7  tnalers  per  head  of  the  Of  the  other  ores,  in  the  same  year,  were  ob- 

population.  tained:  lead,  1,881,272 cent. ;  copper,  8,492,827 

^e  Prussian  Government  is  making  great  cent. ;  and  zinc,  7,260,848  cent. 

exertions  to  develop  the  industry  of  the  coun-  The  movement  of  shipping  of  the  ports  of  the 

^7*    Competent  persons  are  frequenUy  sent  to  Baltic  Sea  was,  in  1867,  as  follows : 
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FLAG. 

SNTSBXD. 

CLEAXBD. 

Vaodi. 

VeiMU. 

T^sto. 

Foreign 

Pruasian. 

4,750 
10,886 

474,447 
627,081 

4,704 
10,919 

470,686 
647,116 

Total 

16,686 

1,001,478 

16,628 

1,017,710 

(For  an  account  of  the  army,  nayy,  and  mer- 
chant navy,  $ee  the  article  Gebmakt,) 

Education  in  Prussia  is  in  a  very  nourishing 
condition.  There  were,  in  1864,  144  gymna- 
sia (colleges),  with  2,188  teachers ;  the  number 
increased  in  1866,  in  the  old  provinces,  to  153 
gymnasia,  besides  26  progymnasia,  56  *^  Real " 
schools  of  first  rank  and  2T  of  second  rank. 
There  are  in  the  old  provinces  6  universities 
(Berlin,  Bonn,  Breslau,  Greifswalde,  Halle, 
KOnigsberg),  and  one  academy,  in  Hunster; 
the  number  of  matriculated  students  in  1864 
being  5,878 ;  to  which,  in  1866,  were  added  3 
universities  (Kiel,  Gottingen,  and  Marburg),  in 
the  recently  acquired  territory.  (For  latest  sta- 
tistics of  the  Prussian  universities,  see  Gebmant.) 

There  were,  in  1865,  62  primary  normal 
schools,  with  3,610  pupils;  25,056  public  pri- 
mary schools,  with  36,157  teachers  and  2,825,- 
322  scholars ;  906  private  primary  schools,  with 
1,683  teachers  and  52.692  scholars ;  619  higher 
schools  for  girls  and  ooys,  with  2,626  teachers 
and  91,052  scholars ;  601  boarding-schools,  with 
2,676  teachers  and  36,014  pupils,  and  912  Sun- 
day and  benevolent  schools,  with  61,895  pupils. 

According  to  the  Berlin  Military  Gazette,  a 
fort  has  been  built  at  the  entrance  to  Kiel  har- 
bor, which,  together  with  the  fortifications  now 
existing,  renders  it  impossible  for  an  enemy^s 
fleet  to  approach  the  town.  The  fort  is  armed 
with  twelve  rifled  72-pounder8,  from  Krupp's 
gun-factory.  The  Gazette  adds  that  a  monster 
cannon — a  370-pounder — ^has  also  been  jnanu- 
factnred  by  Krupp  for  the  protection  of  the 
coast.  The  inner  barrel  of  this  gun  is  made 
of  a  single  steel  casting  of  840  cwt.,  and  is 
strengthened  by  three  massive  steel  rings, 
weigmng  600  cwt.  The  total  weight  of  the 
gun  is  1,000  cwt.  The  gun-carriage  is  also  of 
steel,  and  weighs  300  cwt.  The  solid  shot  are 
of  steel,  and  weigh  1,100  lbs.  each ;  the  shells 
weigh  1,161  lbs. 

The  Prussian  Diet  which  had  been  opened 
on  the  15th  of  November,  1867,  waB  closed  by 
the  King  on  the  29th  of  January,  1868.  In  his 
speech  from  the  throne,  the  King  expressed  his 
satisfaction  that  important  measures  had  been 
passed,  mainly  by  the  joint  action  of  the  Gov- 
ernment and  the  representatives  of  the  coun- 
try. He  thanked  both  Chambers  of  the  Diet 
for  the  readiness  which  they  had  displayed  in 
voting  additional  grants  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  dignity  of  the  crown.  The  King  then 
alluded  to  the  measures  which  had  been  adopt- 
ed to  alleviate  the  distress  in  the  province  of 
East  Prussia,  and  for  the  establishment  of  a 
provincial  fund  for  Hanover.  He  also  referred 
to  the  unanimity  of  views  displayed  by  the 


Chambers  and  the  Government,  respecting  ihj 
compensation  treaties  concluded  with  the  fiT 
mer  rulers  of  Hanover  and  of  Nassau. 

The  Prussian  Government,  throughout  tb< 
year,  expressed  the  most  earnest  desire  for  tl^ 
preservation  of  peace  in  Europe.  On  SepteTDl<ci 
1 5th,  the  King  of  Prussia,  in  answer  to  an  addrfsj 
from  the  rector  of  the  University'  of  Kiel,  ezpre»^ 
ing  a  wish  for  the  maintenance  of  peace,  s^d; 

As  to  the  hope  yon  ezpresB  for  the  pTeserrstion  -/ 
peace^  no  one  can  share  it  more  sincerely  than  I  do; 
for  it  19  a  painful  neoesaitjr  for  a  Bovereign,  who  is  ri- 
sponsible  Defore  the  Alimghly^  to  give  Qie  fetal  vcrl 
for  war.  And  yet,  there  are  circnrnttanoes  in  Fhkh 
'  a  prince  neither  can  nor  should  avoid  sach  respniM- 
bility.  You  yourselves  have  witnessed  here,  ^*i 
your  own  eyes,  evidence  of  the  &et  that  the  Dece&«i? 
of  a  war  may  force  Itself  upon  a  prince  as  well  as  up:<r. 
a  nation.  If  there  exists  oetween  us  a  link  of  cob^- 
dence  and  fHendliness,  it  is  to  war  that  we  ovi  i:. 
However,  I  do  not  see  in  all  Europe  any  a'rciun«ULc%: 
menacing  peace,  and  I  say  so  confidently,  in  order  to 
tranquillue  you. 

A  new  session  of  the  Diet  began  in  XoTeiD- 
her.  The  King,  in  his  opening  speech,  after 
referring  to  the  subjects  which  would  most  en- 
gage the  attention  of  the  Piet,  thus  referred  to 
some  important  occurrences  since  the  close  of 
the  last  session : 

By  the  conclusion  of  a  revised  Rhine  Nangatit^ 
Act.  a  new  international  agreement  has  beenobtaiied 
for  tne  traffic  upon  one  of  the  most  important  of  rirer?. 

It  affords  me  satisfaction  that  a  retmn  of  the  div 
tress  which  afflicted  a  portion  of  the  province  « 
Prussia  last  year  need  not  be  apprehended  this  ^ 
ter— a  result  due  to  the  measures  which  were  taiea 
with  jrour  approval,  to  the  devoted  actiTity  of  Ut 
authorities  and  corporations,  and  to  this  year's  fever- 
able  harvest  in  every  province  of  the  monarehr. 

The   relations  of'^  my  Government  with  fompi 

{)ower8  in  every  direction  are  satisfactonrandfrieac- 
y.  The  events  in  the  Western  PeninsiUa  of  Icropa 
can  give  rise  to  no  other  feeling  within  us  than  m 
wish  and  confidence  that  the  Spanish  nation  will  suc- 
ceed in  finding  in  the  independent  fonnation  of  fee? 
national  position  a  guarantee  of  her  fiituie  prospeniy 
and  power.  . 

Aproof  of  united  progress  in  clvilixation  Hid  m- 
manity  has  been  afforded  by  the  inteniationiu  co^ 
gress  which  has  just  accomplished  at  Geneva  the  tasi 
of  completing  and  extending  to  the  navies  the  pnn- 
ciples  already  settled  previously  for  treating  ^.'^ 
ing  for  the  wounded  in  war.    We  may  hope  that  .tM 
moment  is  far  distant  which  will  call  for  the  applica- 
tion of  those  principles.    The  sentiments  of  the  bov- 
ereigns  of  Europe  and  the  nations*  desire  Rt  pejw 
give  ground  for  trusting  that  the  advancing  develop- 
ment of  the  general  welfare  will  not  only  wffer  do 
material  disturbance,  but  will  also  be  freed  mm  tww 
obstructmg  and  paralyzing  effects  whidi  have  m 
too  often  been  created  by  groundless  f'^'^O.^^^^l* 
vantage  of  by  the  enemies  of  peace  and  public  oitier. 

On  the  9th  of  December,  the  Chamber  of  Dep- 
uties adopted  a  resolution  requesting  ^^?\' 
ernment  to  take  steps  for  causing  t^^,^^"^^ 
Ministry  for  Foreign  Affairs  to  be  wn^^atea 
by  the  year  1870  with  a  concentrated  Foreipi 
office  for  the  North-German  Oonf«ien»D^°- 
During  the  debate,  Count  Bismarck  said :  ^  j!^ 
fidential  negotiations  with  onr  Federal  aij^^ 
have  convinced  me  that  we  shall  be  able  to  aj 
the  necessary  bill  on  this  subject  w^p? JJ 
Forth-German  Parliament  at  its  next  mw^^o- 
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^^r^.t  Johnson  to  the  two  Houses  of  Con-  ^9^'  "^^  ^^  ^^^  7"?  enoouMged  by  the  prospeot 

^^««L  at  tU  c<n.rnencen^tofthe  ucond  t^^^  ^r^^^Z^^^l^^  Z 

f^^r^lar  session  of  the  Fortieth   Congress,  ft^ing  to  perfect  the  work  so  nearly  consunmatdd, 

J^^c^mber  7^  1868.  declined  to  admit  members  from  the  mirepreaentea 

os^^  CUitdntcfOla StnaU and  States,  adopted  a  series  of  measures  which  arrested 

Souse  {^Sepretsntativet:  the  progress  of  restoration,  frustrated  all  that  had 

rpozA  the  reassembling  of  Con^ss,  it  again  be-  been  so  suooessfiilly  aooomplishccL  and,  after  thi«e 

:iea  Eny  dntv  to  call  your  attention  to  the  state  of  years  of  agitation  and  strife,  has  len  the  ooontry  far- 

XJ  iiLion,  ana  to  its  continued  disozvanized  condition  ther  frt>m  the  attainment  of  union  and  fraternal  feel- 

leT  tJxo  various  laws  which  have  been  passed  upon  in^  than  at  the  inception  of  the  Oongressional  plan 

•  su.l>ject  of  reconstruction.  of  reconstruction.     It  needs  no  argument  to  snow 

t  zoAj  be  safely  assumed,  as  an  axiom  in  the  jgov-  that  legislation  which  has  produced  such  banefrd 

imerkt  of  States,  that  the  sreatest  wrongs  inflicted  oonsequenoes  should  be  abrogated,  or  else  made  to 

^D    a  people  are  caused  dj  uinust  and  arbitrary  conform  to  the  genuine  pzuidplea  of  republioan 

ri^la^ioi^  or  by  the  unrelenting  decrees  of  despotic  government.  ^ 

ers,  and  that  the  timely  revocation  of  injurious  and  Under  the  influence  of  paity  passion  and  seotional 

pressive  measures  is  thegreatest  good  that  can  be  prejudice,  other  acts  have  oeen  passed  not  warranted 

oieired  upon  a  nation.    The  legislator  or  ruler  who  oy  the  Constitution.     Congress  has  ftlraadv  been 

s  tb.o  wisdom  and  magnanimity  to  retrace  his  steps,  made  familiar  with  my  views  respecting  the  **  TenuM^ 

:lcii    convinced  of  error,  will  sooner  or  later  be  re-  of-Offloe  Bill."  Experience  has  proved  that  its  repeal 

axded  with  the  respect  and  gratitude  of  an  intelli-  ia  demanded  by  the  best  interests  of  the  oountey,  and 

nt  and  patriotic  people.  that  while  it  remains  in  force  the  President  oannot 

Our  own  history — although  embracing  a  period  of  ei^oin  that  ri^d  aooonntability  of  public  oflloera  so 

ss  tlian  a  centuiy — affords  abundant  proof  that  most,  essential  to  an  honest  and  emcient  execution  of  the 

not  all^  of  our  domestic  troubles  are  dlrecUy  trace-  laws.    Its  revocation  would  enable  the  Ezeeutive  De- 

>le  to  violations  of  the  org^anio  law  and  excessive  partment  to  exercise  the  power  of  appointment  aiul 

igi&lation.    The  most  striking  illustrations  of  this  removal  in  accordance  witn  the  original  design  of  the 

ict  are  fttmished  by  the  enactments  of  the  past  three  Federal  Constitution. 

cars  upon  the  question  of  reconstruction.    After  a  The  act  of  March  8, 1867.  making  iq>propriations 

iir  triaL,  tbey  have  substantially  fiuled,  and  proved  for  the  support  of  the  army  for  the  year  ending  June 

«mioioas  in  their  results,  and  there  seems  to  be  no  SO,  1868,  and  for  other  purposes,  contains  provisiona 

XKxl  reason  why  they  should  longer  remain  upon  the  which  interfere  with  ine  rresident's  constitutional 

tatute-book.    States  to  which  the  Constitution  guar-  frinctions  as  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  aimy.  and 

mtees  a  republican  form  of  government,  have  Deen  deny  to  States  of  the  Union  the  right  to  prateot  tnem- 

"eduoed  to  military  dependencies,  in  each  of  which  selves  by  means  of  their  own  militia.    These  provi- 

he  people  have  been  made  subject  to  the  arbitrary  sions  should  be  at  once  annulled ;  for  while  the  first 

irill  of  the  commanding  general.    Although  the  Con-  might,  in  times  of  grest  emergency,  seriouslv  embar- 

»titution  requires  that  each  State  shall  be  represented  nss  the  Executive  in  efforts  to  employ  and  direct  the 

in  Congress,  Virginia,  Mississippi,  and  Texas  are  yet  common  strength  of  the  nation  for  its  protection  and 

excluded  from  the  two  Houses,  and,  contrary  to  the  preservation,  tne  other  is  contrary  to  the  express  deo- 

express  provisions  of  that  instrument,  were  denied  laration  of  the  Constitution,  that  **  a  well-regulated 

participation  in  the  recent  election  for  a  President  militiabeingneceBsaiy  to  the  security  of  a  five  State, 

and  Vioe-President  of  the  United  States.     The  at-  the  right  of  the  people  to  keep  and  bear  aims  shall 

tempt  to  place  the  white  population  under  the  domi-  not  be  infringed." 

nation  of  persons  of  color  in  the  South,  has  impaired,  It  is  believed  that  the  repeal  of  all  such  laws  would 

if  not  destroyed,  the  kindly  relations  that  had  pre-  be  accepted  by  the  American  people  as  at  least  a 

viously  existed  between  them;  and  mutual  distrust  partial  return  to  the  fundamental  priB<dples*of  the 

has  engendered  a  feeling  of  animosity  which,  leading  Government,  and  an  indication  that  hereafter  the 

in  some  instances  to  collision  and  bloodshed,  has  Constitution  is  to  be  made  the  nation's  safe  and  un- 

prcvented  that  cooperation  between  the  two  races  so  erring  guide.    They  can  be  productive  of  no  penna- 

essential  to  the  success  of  industrial  enterprises  in  the  nent  benefit  to  the  country,  and  should  not  be  per- 

Soathem  States.    Nor  have  the  inhabitants  of  those  mitted  to  stand   as   so  many  monuments  of  tiie 

States  alone  suffered  from  the  disturbed  condition  of  deficient  wisdom  which  has  characterized  our  recent 

affairs  growing  out  of  the  se  oon^ssionol  enactments.  leciBlation. 

The  entire  Union  has  been  a^tated  b^  grave  appre-  The  condition  of  our  finanees  demands  the  early 

hensions  of  troubles  which  might  agam  involve  the  and  earnest  consideration  of  Congress.     Compared 

peace  of  the  nation ;  its  interests  have  oeen  injuriously  with  the  growth  of  our  population,  the  public  expen- 

affected  by  the  derangement  of  business  and  labor,  ditures  have  reached  an  amount  unprecedented  in  oar 

and  the  consequent  want  of  prosperity  throughout  history. 

that  portion  of  the  country.  The  population  of  the  United  States  in  1790  was 
The  Federal  Constitution — the  magna  eharta  of  nearly  four  millions  of  people.  Increasing  each  de- 
American  rights,  under  whose  wise  and  salutary  pro-  cade  about  thirty-three  per  cent.,  it  reached  in  1860 
visions  we  have  successfully  conducted  all  our  do-  thirty-one  millions — an  increase  of  seven  hundred 
mestic  and  foreign  affairs,  sustained  ourselves  in  peace  per  cent,  on  the  population  in  1790.  In  1869  it  is 
md  in  war,  and  become  a  great  nation  among  the  estimated  that  it  will  reach  thirty-eight  millions,  or 
powers  of  the  earth — ^must  assuredly  be  now  adequate  an  increase  of  eight  hundred  and  sixty-eight  per  cent. 
to  the  settiement  of  questions  growing  out  of  the  civil  in  seventy-nine  yean. 

war  waged  alone  for  its  vindication.    This  great  fact  The  annual  expenditures  of  the  Federal  Gorem- 

is  made  most  manifest  by  the  condition  of  the  country,  ment  in  1791  were  four  million  two  hundred  thousand 

when  Congress  assembled  in  the  month  of  December,  dollars;   in  1880,  eighteen  million  two  hundred 

1S65.    Civil  strife  had  ceased ;  the  spirit  of  rebellion  thousand  dollars ;  in  1850,  forty-one  millions :  in 

^lad  spent  its  entire  force ;  in  the  Southern  States  the  I860,  sixty-three  millions ;  in  1865,  nearly  thirteen 

people  had  warmed  into  national  life,  and  throughout  himored  millions ;  and  in  1869  it  is  estimated  by  the 

the  whole  oountry  a  healthy  reaction  in  public  senti-  Secretary  of  the  Treasuiy,  in  his  last  annual  report, 

ment  had  taken  place.    Bjt  the  application  of  the  that  they  will  be  three  hundred  and  aeventy-two 

simple,  yet  effective,  provisions  of  the  Constitution,  millions. 

the  Executive  Department,  with  the  voluntary  aid  of  By  comparing  the  public  disbursements  of  1869,  as 

the  States,  had  brought  tne  work  of  restoration  as  estimated,  ^th  those  of  1791,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 

'  Vol.  Tin.^41     ▲ 
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increase  of  expenditare  Bince  the  beginmiiff  of  the 
Government  bias  been  eight  thouBand  six  hundred 
and  eighteen  per  centnm,  while  the  increase  of  the 
population  for  the  aame  period  was  onl^  eight  hun- 
dred and  siztj-eight  per  oentum.  Again:  the  ex- 
penses of  the  Qovemment  in  1860,  the  rear  of  peaoe 
immediately  preceding  the  war,  were  only  sixty-three 
millions ;  while  in  1869,  the  year  of  peace  three  years 
after  the  war,  it  is  estinoated  they  will  be  three  nun- 
dred  and  seventy-two  millions — an  increase  of  four 
hundred  and  eighty-nine  per  centum,  while  the  in-' 
crease  of  population  was  only  twenty-one  per  oentum 
for  the  same  period. 

These  statistics  further  show  that  in  1791  the  annual 
national  expenses,  compared  with  the  population, 
were  little  more  than  one  dollar  per  capita,  and  in 
I860  but  two  dollars  per  capita,  while  in  1869  they 
will  reach  the  extravagant  sum  of  nine  dollars  and 
seventy-eight  cents  per  capita. 

It  will  be  observed  that  all  of  these  statements 
refer  to  and  exhibit  the  disbursements  of  peaoe 
periods.  It  may,  therefore,  be  of  interest  to  compare 
the  expenditures  of  the  three  war  periods— the  war 
with  Great  Britain,  the  Mexican  war,  and  the  war  of 
the  rebellion. 

In  1814  the  annual  expenses  inddent  to  the  war  of 
1812  reached  their  highest  amount— about  $81,000,000 
— ^while  our  population  slightly  exceeded  eignt  mill- 
ions ;  showing  an  expenditure  of  only  three  dollars 
and  eighty  cents  per  capita.  In  1847  the  expen- 
ditures growing  out  of  the  war  with  Mexico  reached 
$05,000,000.  and  the  population  about  twenty-one 
milEons ;  giving  only  two  dollars  and  sixty  cents  per 
<sapita  for  the  war  expenses  of  that  year.  In  1865  the 
expenditure  celled  for  by  the  rebellion  reached  the 
vast  amount  of  $1,890/)00,000.  which,  compared  with 
A  population  of  thirty-four  millions,  gives  thirty-eight 
dollars  and  twenty  cents  per  capita. 

From  the  fourth  day  of  March,  1789^  to  the  thir- 
tieth of  June,  1861,  the  entire  expenditures  of  the 
Government  were  seventeen  hundred  millions  of  dol- 
lars. During  that  period  we  were  engaged  in  war 
with  Great  Britain  and  Mexico,  and  were  involved  in 
hostilities  with  powerAil  Indiiui  tribes ;  Louisiana 
was  purchased  from  France  at  a  cost  of  fifteen  mill- 
ions of  dollars ;  Florida  was  coded  to  us  by  Spain  for 
five  millions ;  California  was  acquired  from  Mexico 
for  fifteen  millions ;  and  the  Territoiy  of  New  Mex- 
ico was  obtained  firom  Texas  for  the  sum  of  ten  mill- 
ions. Early  in  1861  the  war  of  the  rebellion  com- 
menced, and  ftom  the  first  of  July  of  that  year  to 
the  thirtieth  of  June,  1866,  the  pubUo  expendi- 
tures reached  the  enormous  aggregate  of  thirty-three 
hundred  millions.  Three  years  of  peace  have  inter- 
vened, and  during  that  time  the  disbursements  of  the 
Government  have  successively  been  five  hundred  and 
twenty  millions,  three  hundred  and  forty-six  mill- 
ions, and  three  nundred  and  ninety-three  millions. 
Adding  to  these  amounts  three  hundred  and  seventy- 
two  millions,  estimatod  as  necessary  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  the  thirtieth  of  June,  1869.  we  obtuii  a 
total  expenditure  of  sixteen  hundred  millions  of  dol- 
lars during  the  four  years  immediately  succeeding 
the  war,  or  nearly  as  much  as  was  expended  during 
the  seventy-two  years  that  preceded  the  rebellion, 
and  embraced  the  extraordinary  expenditures  already 
named. 

These  startling  facts  dearlv  illustrate  the  necessity 
of  retrenchment  in  all  brancnes  of  the  public  service. 
Abuses  which  were  tolerated  during  tne  war  for  the 
preservation  of  the  nation  will  not  be  endured  by  the 
people,  now  tliat  profound  peace  prevails.  The  re- 
ceipts fVom  internal  revenues  and  customs  have, 
during  the  past  three  years,  gradually  diminished, 
and  the  contmuance  of  useless  and  extravagant  expen- 
ditures will  involve  us  in  national  bankruptcy,  or  else 
make  inevitable  an  increase  of  taxes,  already  too  oner- 
ous, and  in  many  respects  obnoxious  on  account  of  their 
inquisitorial  character.  One  hundred  millions  annu- 
4dly  are  expended  for  the  military  force,  a  large  portion 


of  which  is  employed  in  the  execution  of  l&vi  ixi 
unnecessary  ana  unconstitutional ;  one  honditd  n: 
fifty  millions  are  required  each  year  to  pay  the  Isea^ 
on  the  public  debt ;   an  army  of  tax-gathenn  o 

S:>verishes  the  nation ;  and  pnblie  apenis,  plj&^l  j 
ongress  bevond  the  control  of  the  &ecntive,  i^-f, 
from  their  legitimate  purposes  laii^  sums  of  c*^- 
which  they  ooUect  from  the  peoi>le  in  the  osi5t::ie 
Government.  Judicious  legislation  and  prodeu  tes- 
omy  can  alone  remedy  defects  and  avert  enls  ttiL 
if  suffered  to  exist,  cannot  fail  to  diminish  eoi^J:  • 
in  the  public  councils,  and  weaken  the  attackjc: 
and  respect  of  the  people  toward  their  politioi  > 
stitutions.  Without  proper  care,  the  email  btx^ 
which  it  is  estimated  will  remain  in  the  Tnss^ry  c 
the  close  of  the  present  fiscal  year  will  not  t<e  ra- 
ized, and  additional  millions  be  added  to  a  deU  vh^i 
is  now  enumerated  by  billions. 

It  is  shown  by  the  able  and  oomprehensiTe  K^ti\ 
of  the  Seeretaiy  of  the  Treasury,  that  the  kcc^ 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  80, 1868,  veie  |4i- 
688,088,  and  that  the  expenditures  for  the  same  psi.:c 
were  $877,840,284,  leaving  in  the  Treasuir  s  sunm 
of  $28,297,798.  It  is  estimated  that  the  itee^^ 
during  the  present  fiscal  year  ending  June  50, 1S4I,  v.. 
be  $M1,892,868,  and  the  expenditures  |336,1£.4;. 
showing  a  small  balance  of  $6,240,898  in  ftTorofin 
Government.  For  the  fisod  year  ending  Jime  &.. 
1870,  it  is  estimated  that  the  receipts  will  anuHS^t? 
$827,000,000,  and  the  expenditures  to  $30S,uCv,i'A. 
leaving  an  estimated  surplus  of  $24,000,000. 

It  becomes  proper  in  this  connection  to  loabi 
brief  reference  to  our  public  indebtedness,  vbich^tf 
accumulated  with  such  alarming  rapidity  and  tssaeei 
such  colossal  proportions. 

In  1789,  when  the  Government  commenced  yft; 
tions  under  the  Federal  Constitution,  it  was  lmni3t& 
with  an  indebtedness  of  $75^000,000,  created  duifi^ 
the  war  of  the  Bevolution.  This  amount  hai  b«c 
reduced  to  $46,000,000,  when,  in  1812,  war  wis  «*- 
dared  against  Great  Bntun.  The  three  yean'  ^ 
glethat  followed  largely  increased  the  natioiud  o3i:- 

fations,  and  in  1816  they  had  attained  the  com  <f 
127,000,000.    Wise  and  economical  legisladon,  hsf- 
ever,  enabled  the  Government  to  pay  the  okcv 
amount  within  a  period  of  twenty /ears,  and  the  ex- 
tingtnshment  of  the  national  debt  filied  the  land  r^ 
rejoidng,  and  was  one  of  the  greatest  events  of  Pit^- 
ident  Jackson's  administration.    After  its  ndm- 
tionalaiigfe  f^d  remained  in  the  Treasoiy,  wbd 
was  deposited  for  safe  keeping  with  the  sev&L 
States,  on  condition  that  it  shouM  be  returned  vb^:: 
required  by  the  public  wants.    In  184»-4he  J*^ 
after  the  termination  of  an  expensive  war  with  ^i- 
ico— we  found  ourselves  involved  in  a  debt  of  |h.- 
000,000;  and  this  was  the  amount  owed  by  the  Gov- 
ernment in  1860,  just  prior  to  the  outbreak  of  w 
rebellion.    In  the  spring  of  1861  our  dvil  war  «sd- 
menced.    Each   year  of  its   continuance  made  &o 
enormous  addition  to  the  debt ;  and  "^^^j^^ 
spring  of  1865,  the  nation  successfulW  emerged  irom 
the  conflict,  the  obligations  of  the  GoTerament  m 
reached  the  immense  sum  of  $2,873,993,909.  Tlu 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shows  that  on  th« ^wjmj 
of  November,  1867,  this  amount  had  been  reduced  w 
$2,491,504,450;  but  at  the  same  time  his  WFJ^  «; 
hibits  an  increase  during  the  past  year  of  l^'^Lun 
for  the  debt  on  the  let  of  November  last  is  »»~r 
have  been  $2,527,129,552.    It  is  estimated  bj  tb«  r^ 
retary  that  the  returns  for  the  past  month  ;^^ 
to  our   liabilities  the  fbriher  sum  of  t^h^^r^ 
making  a  total  increase,  during  thirteen  fflonUii, « 
$46,500,000.  ^  .. 

In  my  message  to  Congress  of  DecembcM.  i  w, 
was  suggested  tiiat  a  policy  should  be  deviaw  w^ 
without  being  oppressive  to  the  people,  would  «  owe 
begin  to  effect  a  reduction  of  the  debt,  ana,  "J"' 
Bisted  in,  discharge  it  fuUy  within  a  deflate  Bojoff 
of  years.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasniy  »>5  iJS 
ommends  legislation  of  this  character,  tw  i^*^ 
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fes  that  tlie  longer  it  is  deferred  the  more  difficult  ther  inquiry  whether  our  hondholders,  in  view  of  the 
St  become  its  acoomplishment.    We  should  follow  large  profits  which  they  have  enjoyedf  would  them- 
)  wise  precedents  established  in  1789  and  1816,  and,  selves  be  averse  to  a  settlement  of  our  indebtedness 
ihout  mrtlier   delay,  make  provision  for  the  pay-  upon  apian  which  would  yield  them  a  fair  remunera- 
nt  of  our  obliflrafctions,  at  as  early  a  period  as  may  tion,  and  at  the  same  time  be  just  to  the  tax-papers 
practicable.     The  fmts  of  their  labors  should  be  of  the  nation.    Our  national  credit  should  be  sacredly 
joyed  b  r  our  citizens,  rather  than  used  to  build  up  observed :  but  in  making  provision  for  our  creditors 
1  sustain  moneved  monopolies  in  our  own  and  we  shoula  not  forget  what  is  due  to  the  masses  of  the 
ler  lands.     Onr  roreign  debt  is  already  computed  by  people.    It  may  w  assumed  that  the  holders  of  our 
i  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  at  $850,000,000 ;  citizens  securities  have  alreadjr  received  upon  their  bonds  a 
foreign  oountrles  receive  interest  upon  a  large  por-  larger  amount  than  their  ori|nnal  investment,  meas- 
n  of  our  securities,  and  American  tax-payers  are  ured  by  a  gold  standard.    Upon  this  statement  of 
^e  to  contribute  laive  sums  for  their  support.    The  facts  it  womd  seem  but  just  and  equitable  that  the 
3a  that  such  a  debt  shall  become  permanent  should  six  per  cent,  interest  now  paid  by  the  Government 
I  at  all'  times  discarded,  as  involving  taxation  too  should  be  applied  to  the  reduction  of  the  principal  in 
lavy  to  be  borne,  and  payment  once  in  every  six-  semi-annual  mstalments,  whidi,  in  sixteen  years  and 
en  years,   at  the  present  rate  of  interest,  of  an  eiffht  months,  would  liquidate  the  entire  national 
aount'  equcd  to  the  original  sum.    This  vast  debt,  debt.    Six  per  cent,  in  gold  would,  at  present  rates, 
permitted  to  become  pennanent  and  increasing,  be  equal  to  nine  per  cent  in  currency,  and  er^uivalent 
lUst  eventually  be  gathered  into  the  hands  of  a  few,  to  the  payment  or  the  debt  obe  and  a  half  times  in  a 
id  enable  them  to  exert  a  dangerous  and  controlling  ftuctlon  less  than  seventeen  years.    This,  in  oonnec- 
ower  in  the  idfairs  of  the  Government.    The  bor-  tion  with  all  the  other  advantages  derived  ftom  their 
>wer3  would  become  servants  to  the  lenders — ^the  investment,  would  afford  to  the  public  oreditore  a 
mders  the  masters  of  the  people.    We  now  pride  fair  and  liberal  compensation  for  the  use  of  their 
arsclves  upon  having  ^ven  iVeedom  to  4.000,000  of  capital ;  and  with  this  the^  should  be  satisfied.    The 
ae  colored  race;    it  will  then  be  our  sname  that  lessons  of  the  past  admonish  the  lender  that  it  Ib  not 
0,000,000  of  people,  by  their  own  toleration  of  usur-  well  to  be  over-anxious  in  exacting  from  the  borrower 
motion  and  promgaoy,  have  suffered  themselves  to  ri^d  compliance  with  the  letter  of  the  bond, 
tecome  enslaved,  and  merely  exchanged  slave-own-  If  provision  be  made  for  the  payment  of  the  in- 
tn  for  new  task-masters  in  the  shape  of  bondholders  debtedness  of  the  Government  m  the  manner  sog- 
ind  tax-gatherers.    Besides,  permanent  debts  pertain  gested,  our  nation  will  rapidly  recover  its  wonted 
o  monarchical  ffovemments,  and,  tending  to  monop-  prosperity.    Its  interests  require  that  some  measure 
>lies,  perpetuities,  and  class  legislation,  are  totally  should  be  taken  to  release  the  large  amount  of  capital 
iireconcUable  with  free  institutions.    Introduced  into  invested  in  the  securities  of  the  Government   It  is 
our  republican    system,  they  would  gradually  but  not  now  merely  unproductive,  but  in  taxation  annually 
surely  sap  ito  foundations,  eventually  subvert  our  consumes  one  hundred  and  fif^  millions  of  doUan, 
governmental  fabric,  and  erect   upon  its   ruins  a  which  would  otherwise  be  used  bv  our  enterprising 
moneyed  aristooraoy.    It  is  our  sacred  duty  to  trans-  people  in  adding  to  the  wealth  or  the  nation.    Our 
mit  unimpaired  to  our  posterity  the  blessings  of  commerce,  which  at  one  time  successfully  rivalled 
liberty  which  were  bequeathed  to  us  by  the'founden  that  of  the  great  maritime  powen,  has  rabidly  di- 
of  the  Sepublio,  and  by  our  example  teach  those  who  minished,  and  our  industrial  interests  are  m  a  de- 
are  to  follow  us,  carefully  to  avoid  the  dangen  which  pressed  and  lansuishinff  condition.    The  develop- 
threaten  a  free  and  independent  people.  ment  of  our  inexhaustible  resources  is  checked,  and 
Various  plans  have  been  proposed  for  the  payment  the  fertile  fields  of  the  South  are  becoming  waste  for 
of  the  public  debt.    However  they  may  have  varied  want  of  means  to  till  them.    With  the  release  of 
as  to  the  time  and  mode  in  which  it  should  be  re-  capital  new  life  would  be  infused  into  the  paralyzed 
deemed,  there  seems  to  be  a  general  concurrence  as  energies  of  our  people,  and  activity  and  viffor  im- 
to  the  propriety  and  justness  of  a  reduction  in  the  parted  to  every  branch  of  industry.    Our  people  need 
present  rate  of  interest.    The  Secretary  of  the  Treas-  encouragement  in  their  efforts  to  recover  from  the 
tiry  in  his  report  recommends  five  per  cent. ;  Con-  effects  of  the  rebellion  and  of  iniudldous  legislation ; 
R«88,  in  a  bill   passed  prior  to  adjournment,  on  audit  should  be  the  aim  of  the  Government  to  stimu- 
the  27th  of  July  last,  agreed  upon  four  and  four  and  late  them  \>^  the  prospect  of  an  early  release  from  the 
a  half  per  cent. ;  whue  l>y  manv  three  per  cent,  has  burdens  which  impede  their  prosperity.    If  we  can- 
been  held  to  M  an  ampl^  sufficient  return  for  the  in-  not  take  the  burdens  from  their  shoulders,  we  should, 
vestment.    The  general  impression  as  to  the  exorbi-  at  least,  manifest  a  willin^ess  to  help  to  bear  them. 
tancy  of  the  existing  rate  oi  interest  has  led  to  an  in-  In  referring  to  the  condition  of  the  circulating  me- 
quiry  in  the  public  mind  respeobing  the  consideration  dium,  I  shallmerely  reiterate,  substantially,  that  por- 
which  the  ^vemment  has  actually  received  for  its  tion  of  my  last  annual  message  which  relates  to  that 
bonds,  and  the  conduslon  is  becoming  prevalent  that  subject. 

the  amount  which  is  obtained  was  in  real  money  The  proportion  which  the  currency  of  any  country 

three  or  four  hundred  per  cent,  less  than  the  oblifa-  should  Dear  to  the  whole  value  of  the  annual  produce 

tions  which  it  issued  in  return.    It  cannot  be  denied  oi!ix!ulated  by  its  means  is  a  question  upon  which  po- 

that  we  are  paying  an  extravagant  percentage  for  the  htical  economists  have  not  agreed.    Nor  can  it  be 

iiae  of  the  money  borrowed,  which  was  paper  our-  controlled  by  leg^lation,  but  must  be  left  to  the  ir- 

rency,  greatiy  depredated  below  the  value  of  coin,  revocable  laws  which  everywhere  regulate  commerce 

This  fact  is  made  apparent  when  we  consider  that  and  trade.    The  circulating  medium  wiU  ever  irre- 

bondholden  receive  from  the  Treasury,  upon  each  sistibly  fiow  to  those  points  where  it  is  in  greatest 

*-^'--^  .     «  .  t.. , J ^     «,L., ^A :.  ._^ '-^asuner- 

,0  ocean: 

ebbs  and 

verted  into  capital  for  the  national  banks,  upon  which  flows  throughout  the  commerdal  world. 

these  institutions  issue  their  circulation,  bearing  six  At  the  beginning  of  the  rebellion  the  bank-note 

per  cent,  interest;  and  that  they  are  exempt  irom  circulation  of  the  country  amounted  to  not  much  more 

taxation  by  the  Government  and  the  States,  and  than  two  himdred  millions  of  dollars ;  now  the  drcu- 

thereby  enhanced  two  per  cent,  in  the  hands  of  the  lation  of  national-bank  notes,  and  those  known  as 

holders.    We  thus  have  an  aggregate  of  seventeen  *Me^  tendere,''  is  nearly  seven  hundred  millions. 

P<Br  oent.  which  may  be  receiveoTupon  each  dollar  by  While  it  is  urged  by  some  that  this  amount  should  be 

the  owners  of  Qovemment  securities.    A  system  that  increased,  others  contend  that  a  decided  reduction  is 

produces  such  results  is  justiy  regarded  as  favoring  a  absolutely  essential  to  the  best  interests  of  the  coun- 

i<9w  at  the  expense  of  the  many,  and  has  led  to  the  fur-  try.    In  view  of  these  diverse  opinions,  it  may  be 
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well  to  ascertain  the  real  value  of  our  paper  iaanes, 
when  compared  with  a  metallic  or  convertihle  cur- 
ienc7.    For  this  purpose,  let  us  inauire  how  much 

fold  and  silver  oould  be  purchased  by  the  seven 
undred  millions  of  paper  money  now  in  circulation  f 
Probably  not  more  than  half  the  amount  of  the  latter 
— ehowinff  that  when  our  paper  currency  is  compared 
with  gold  and  silver,  its  commercial  value  is  com- 
pressed into  three  hundred  and  fifty  millions.  This 
striking  fact  makes  it  the  obvious  duty  of  the  Gov- 
emmenL  as  early  as  may  be  consistent  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  sound  political  economy,  to  take  such  meas- 
ures as  will  enable  the  holder  of  its  notes  and  those 
of  the  national  banks  to  convert  them,  without  loss, 
into  specie  or  its  ec^uivalent.  A  reduction  of  our 
pa]>er  ciroulatiiig  medium  need  not  necessarily  follow. 
This,  however,  would  depend  upon  the  law  of  do- 
mana  and  Bui>ply»  though  it  should  be  borne  in  mind 
that  by  making  legal-tender  and  bank-notes  con-, 
vertible  into  coin  or  its  equivalent,  their  present 
specie  value  in  the  hands  oi  their  holders  would  be 
enhanced  one  hundred  per  cent. 

Legislation  for  the  accomplishment  of  a  result  so 
desirable  is  demanded  by  the  highest  public  consider- 
ations. The  Constitution  contemplates  that  the  cir- 
culating medium  of  the  country  snail  be  uniform  in 
quality  and  value.  At  the  time  of  the  formation  of 
that  instrument,  the  country  had  just  emereed  from 
the  war  of  the  Bevolution,  and  was  suffering  from  the 
effects  of  a  redundant  and  worthless  paper  currency. 
The  sages  of  that  period  were  anxious  to  protect  their 
posterity  from  the  evils  which  they  themselves  had 
experienced.  Hence,  in  providing  a  circulating  me- 
dium, they  conferred  upon  Congress  the  power  to 
coin  money  and  rebate  the  viuue  thereof,  at  the 
same  time  prohibitmg  the  States  from  malang  any 
thing  but  gold  and  silver  a  tender  in  payment  of 
debts. 

The  anomalous  condition  of  our  currency  is  in 
striking  contrast  with  that  which  was  oridnally  de- 
sired. Our  oiroulation  now  embraces,  first,  notes 
of  the  national  banks,  which  are  made  receivable  for 
all  dues  to  the  Gk>vemment,  exdnding  imposts,  and 
by  all  its  creditors,  excepting  in  payment  of  interest 
upon  its  bonds  and  the  securities  tnemselves ;  second, 
lecal-tender  notes,  issued  bv  the  United  States,  ana 
which  the  law  requires  shall  be  received  as  well  in 
payment  of  all  debts  between  citizens  as  of  all  Gov- 
ernment dues,  excepting  imposts ;  and,  third,  gold 
and  silver  coin.  By  the  operation  of  our  present  sys- 
tem of  finance,  however,  the  metallic  currency,  when 
collected,  is  reserved  onlv  for  one  class  of  Govern- 
ment creditors,  who,  holding  its  bonds,  semi-annually 
receive  their  interest  in  coin  from  the  national 
Treasury.  There  is  no  reason,  which  will  be  ac- 
cepted as  satisfactory  by  the  people,  why  those  who 
defend  us  on  the  limd  and  protect  us  on  the  sea; 
the  pensioner  upon  the  gratitude  of  the  nation,  bear- 
ing the  scars  and  wounds  received  while  in  its  ser- 
vice ;  the  public  servants  in  the  various  departments 
of  the  Government ;  the  farmer  who  supplies  the  sol- 
diers of  the  army  and  the  sailors  of  the  navy ;  the 
artisan  who  toils  in  the  nation's  workshops,  or  the 
mechanics  and  laborers  who  build  its  edifices  and 
construct  its  forts  and  vessels-of-waiv-should,  in  pay- 
ment of  their  just  and  hard-earned  dues,  receive  de- 
preciated paper,  while  another  class  of  their  country- 
men, no  more  dfeserving,  are  paid  in  coin  of  gold  and 
silver.  Equal  and  exact  justice  requires  that  all  the 
creditors  of  the  Government  should  be  paid  in  a  cur- 
rency possessing  a  uniform  value.  This  can  only  be 
accomplished  by  the  restoration  of  the  currenov  to 
the  standard  established  by  the  Constitution ;  ana  bv 
this  means  we  would  remove  a  discrimination  which 
may,  if  it  has  not  already  done  so,  create  a  prejudice 
that  may  become  deep-rooted  and  wide-spreaa,  and 
imperil  the  national  credit.  The  feasibility  of  making 
our  currency  correspond  with  the  constitutional  stand- 
ard may  be  seen  by  reference  to  a  few  facts  derived 
from  our  oommerdal  statistics. 


The  aggregate  product  of  precioaa  metab  h  tiz 
United  Statea  from  1849  to  im  amounted  to  |l^r>. 
000,000,  while,  for  the  aame  period,  the  net  cxpc: 
of  specie  were  $741,000,000.    This  ahowa  aa  atu» 
of  product  over  net  exports  of  $4SS,0OO,O00.    T^n 
are  in  the  Treasury  $108,^,986  in  coin ;  in  gsh^ 
tion  in  the  States  on  the  Paciflc  coast  about  $40.^  •  - 
000,  and  a  few  milliona  in  the  nati<nial  and  «cr 
banks— in  all  less  than  $160,000,000.    Taking  j=> 
consideration  the  speoie  in  the  ooontiy  prior  le  l9z> 
and  that  produced  since  1867.  and  we  have  man  u^ 
$800,000,000  not  accounted  for  by  exportation  «  t; 
the  returns  of  the  Treaauiy,  and,  therafioR,  c^ 
probaj^ly  remaining  in  the  country. 

Theae  are  important  faots^  and  ahow  how  exz- 
pletely  the  infenor  currency  will  supersede  the  bcctc^ 
forcing  it  from  circulation  among  the  maaaaR,  lad 
causing  it  to  be  exported  aa  a  mere  aitifile  of  tnoe.  ti 
add  to  the  money  capital  of  foreign  landa.  Tuj 
show  the  necessi^  of  retiring  our  piq»er  xnonev,  xzx. 
the  return  of  gola  and  silver  to  the  aveniMa  or  txaie 
may  be  invited,  and  a  demand  croatod  whidi  vi: 
cause  the  retention  at  home  of  at  least  ao  nnieh  of  %^t 
productions  of  our  rich  and  inexhaustible  sold-bes-Ju 
fields  as  may  be  sufficient  for  purposee  or  cuculasijau 
It  is  unreasonable  to  expect  a  return  to  »  aavmd  csr> 
rencj  so  long  as  the  Government  and  banka,  by  cce- 
tinuing  to  issue  irredeemable  notes,  fill  the  <#ianftr.s 
of  cinmlation  with  depreciated  p^»er.  Notwrthaucc- 
inff  a  coinage  by  our  mines  since  1849  of  $874,0».'.- 
000^  the  people  are  now  strangers  to  the  cuires.^ 
which  waa  designed  for  their  use  and  benefit*  «m 
specimens  of  the  precious  metala  bearing  the  natios&I 
device  are  seldom  seen,  except  when  prodooed  t* 
gratify  the  interest  exdted  by  their  novettj. 

If  depredated  paper  is  to  be  continued  as  tlie  perai- 
nent  currency  or  the  country,  and  alloor  ootii  ia  to  be- 
come a  mere  article  of  traffic  and  speculation,  to  ti^ 
enhancement  in  price  of  all  that  is  inrngpeniwhle  to  the 
comfort  of  the  people,  it  would  be  wise  economy  u 
abolish  our  mints,  tnus  savins  the  nation  tiie  care  aaud 
expense  incident  to  such  estabnshments,  and  let  all  oij 
precious  metals  be  exported  in  bullion.  The  time  hu 
come,  however,  when  the  Government  and  natioui 
banks  should  oe  required  to  take  the  moat  effidec: 
steps  and  make  all  necessary  arrangements  for  a  r- 
sumption  of  spede  payments.  Let  n>ede  paymeifs 
once  DC  earnestly  inaugurated  by  the  Uovenunent  and 
.banks,  and  the  value  of  the  paper  circulation  would 
directly  approximate  a  spede  standard. 

Specie  payments  having  been  resum^  by  the  Gct- 
emment  and  banks,  all  notes  or  bills  of  paper  indued 
by  either,  of  a  less  aenomlnation  than  twenty  dollar*, 
should  by  law  be  excluded  from  circulation^  so  thtf 
the  people  may  have  the  benefit  and  oonvemenoe  of 
a  gold  and  silver  currency  which,  in  all  their  busi- 
ness transactions,  will  be  uniform  in  value  at  hom« 
and  abroad. 

**  Every  man  of  property  or  industry— every  maa 
who  desires  to  preserve  what  he  honestly  poeseM^es, 
or  to  obtain  what  he  can  honestly  earn,  has  s  dire«c 
interest  in  maintaining  a  safe  circulating  medium— 
such  a  medium  as  shaU  be  real  and  aubetantial,  cot 
liable  to  vibrate  with  opinions,  not  subject  to  be  bik>«u 
up  or  blown  down  bv  the  breath  of  apecolation,  but 
to  be  made  stable  ana  secure.  A  disoraered  carrenej 
is  one  of  the  greateat  political  evils.  It  undeimineA 
the  virtues  necessary  for  the  support  of  the  social 
system,  and  encourages  propensitiea  destructive  of 
its  happiness ;  it  wars  agunst  industry,  frugality,  and 
economy,  and  it  fosters  tne  evil  spirits  of  extrava|;iince 
and  speculation."  It  has  been  asserted  by  one  of  our 
profound  and  most  gifted  statesmen,  that  "of  all  the 
contrivances  for  cheating  the  laboring  rlannm  of  man- 
kind, none  has  been  more  effectual  than  that  which 
deluaes  them  with  paper  money.  This  is  the  moA 
effectual  of  inventions  to  fertilize  the  rich  man- s  fields 
by  the  sweat  of  the  poor  man's  brow.  Ordinarr 
tvranny,  oppression,  excessive  taxation — ^these  bear 
ughtiy  on  tne  happiness  of  the  mass  of  the  oommuBity 
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compared  with  a  fraudulent  carrenoy,  and  the  robber-  of  the  work.    After  carefall^  considering  the  law  of 

ies  oommitted  by  depreciated  paper.    Oar  own  his-  the  case,  he  affirmed  the  right  of  the  Executive  to 

tory  has  recorded  for  our  instruction  enough,  and  order,  if  necessary,  a  thorough  revision  of  the  entire 

more  than  enouf  h,^  of  the  demoralizio^  tendency,  the  road.    Commissioners  were  thereupon  appointed  to 

lE^UBtice.  and  the  mtolerable  oppression  on  the  vir-  examine  this  and  other  lines^  and  have  recently  snb- 

tuonsana  well-disposedj,  of  a  degraded  paper  currency  mitted  a  statement  of  their  mvestigations,  of  which 

authorized  bv  law,  or  m  any  way  countenanced  by  tlie  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  furnishes 

Qoyemment.'*    It  is  one  of  the  most  successful  de-  specific  information. 

vices,  in  times  of  peace  or  war,  of  expansions  or  re-  The  report  of  the  Secretary  of  War  contains  inibr- 
vulsions.  to  accomplish  the  transfer  of  all  the  predous  mation  of  interest  and  importance  respecting  the 
metals  irom  the  great  mass  of  the  people  into  the  several  bureaus  of  the  War  Department  and  the  op- 
hands  of  the  few,  where  they  are  hoarded  in  secret  orations  of  the  arm^.  The  strength  of  our  military 
places  or  deposited  under  bolts  and  bars,  while  the  force  on  the  80th  of^September  last,  was  48,000  men, 

Seople  are  left  to  endure  all  the  inconvenience,  sacri-  and  it  is  computed  that,  by  the  first  of  January  next, 
CO,  and  demoralization  resulting  from  the  use  of  de-  this  number  wHl  be  46creased  to  43,000.    It  is  the 
predated  and  worthless  paper.  opinion  of  the  Secretaiy  of  War  that  within  the  next 
The  Secretary  of  the  Iiiterior,  in  his  report,  gives  year  a  considerable  diminution  of  the  infantry  force 
valuable  information  in  reference  to  the  interests  con-  may  be  made  without  detriment  to  the  interests  of 
fided  to  the  supervision  of  his  department,  and  re-  thecounti^^  and  in  view  of  the  gpreat  expense  attend- 
vicwa  the  operations  of  the   Land-Office,  Pension  ing  the  mihtary  peace  establismnent,  and  the  abso- 
Offloe,  Patent-Office,  and  the  Indian  Bureau.  lute  necessity  of  retrenchment  wherever  It  can  be 
During  the  fiscal   ^ear  ending    June    80,   1868,  applied,  it  is  hoped  that  Congtess  will  sanction  the 
6,655,700  acres  of  pubho  land  were  disposed  of.    The  reduction  which  his  report  recommends.    WhUe  in 
entire  cash  receipts  of  the  General  Land-Office  for  I860, 16,800  men  cost  the  nation  $16,472,000,  the  sum 
the  same  period  were  $1,632,746,  being  greater  by  of  $65,682,000  is  estimated  as  necessary  for  the  snp- 
$334,883  tnan  the  amount  realized  from  the  same  port  of  the  army  during  the  fisc^year  ending  June 
sources  during  the  previous  year.    The  entries  under  30, 1870.    The  estimates  of  the  War  Department  for 
the  homestead  law  cover  2,328,978  acres,  nearly  one-  the  last  two  fiscal  vears  were,  for  1867,  $33,814,461, 
fourth  of  which  was  taken  under  the  act  of  June  21,  and  for  1868,  $26,205,669.    The  actual  expenditures 
1866,  which  applies  only  to  the  States  of  Alabama,  during  the  same  periods  were,  respectively,  $95,224,- 
Mississippi,  Louisiana,  Arkansas,  and  Florida.  415  and  $123,246,648.     The  estimate  submitted  in 
On  the  30th  of  June,  1868,  169.643  names  were  December  last  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  80, 
borne  on  the  pension-rolls,  ana  durm|^  the  year  end-  1869,  was  $77,124,707  ;  the  expenditures  Tor  the  first 
ing  on  that  day  the  total  amount  paid  for  pensions,  quarter  ending  the  80th  of  September  last,  were 
including  the  expenses  of  disbursement,  was  $24,010,-  $S^,219,117,  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  gives 
082,  being  $5,391,025  greater  than  that  expended  for  $66,000,000  as  the  amount  which  will  probablvbe 
like  purposes  during  the  preceding  year.  required  durijig  the  remaining  three-quarters,  if  there 
During  the  year  ending  the  80th  of  September  last,  should  be  no  reduction  of  the  army — ^making  its  ag- 
the  expenses  of  the  Patent-Office  exceeded  the  re-  gregate  cost  for  the  year  considerably  in  excess  of 
oeipts  by  $171 ;  and,  including  reissues  and  designs,  $93,006,000.    The  difference  between  the  estimates 
14^^53  patents  were  issued.  and  expenditures  for  the  three  fiscal  years  which 
Treaties  with  various  Indian  tribes  have  been  con-  have  been  named  is  thus  shown  to  be  $175,645,848  for 
eluded,  and  will  be  submitted  to  the  Senate  for  its  this  single  branch  of  the  public  service, 
constitutional  action.    I  cordially  sanction  the  stipu-  The  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navr  exhibits 
lotions  which  provide  for  reserving  lands  for  the  va-  the  operations  of  that  department  and  ot  the  navy 
rions  tribes,  where  they  may  be  encouraged  to  aban-  during  the  year,    A  considerable  reduction  of  the 
don  their  nomadic  habits,  and  engage  in  agricultural  force  has  been  effected.  There  are  42  vessels,  carrying 
and  industrial  pursuits.     This  j^oucgT)  inaugurated  411  ^ns,  in  the  six  squadrons  which  are  established 
inanjr  yean  since,  has  met  with  signal  success  when- .  in  different  parts  of  tne  world.    Three  of  these  ves- 
cver  it  has  been  pursued  in  good  faith  and  with  be-  sels  are  returning  to  the  United  States,  and  four  are 
coming  liberality  by  the  United  States.    The  neces-  used  as  storeships,  leaving  the  actual  cnusing  force  85 
«ilty  for  extending  it  as  far  as  practicable  in  our  rela-  vessels,  carrying  356  guns.   The  total  number  of  ves- 
tions  with  the  abori^jial  population  is  greater  now  seisin  the  navy  is  206,  mounting  1,743  guns.  Eu^hty- 
tlian  at  any  preceding  period.     Whilst  we  furnish  one  vessels  of  every  descrintion  are  in  use,  armed  with 
subsistence  and  instruction  to  the  Indians,  and  guar-  696  guns.    The  number  oi  enlisted  men  in  the  ser- 
ojdtee  the  un<Usturbed  enjoyment  of  their  trdaty  rights,  vioe^  including  apprentices,  has  been  reduced  to  8,500. 
^vre  should  habitually  insist  upon  the  faithful  obaerv-  An  morease  of  navy-^rard  facilities  is  recommended 
axice  of  their  a^^eement  to  remain  within  their  re-  as  a  measure  which  will,  in  the  event  of  war,  be  pro- 
jcpective  reservations.     This  is  the  onlv  mode  by  motive  of  economy  and  security.     A  more  thorough 
^w'hich  collisions  with  other  tribes  and  witnthe  whites  and  systematic  survey  of  the  iMorth  Padflc  Ocean  is 
can  be  avoided,  and  the  safety  of  our  i^ntier  settie-  advised,  in  view  of  our  recent  acquisitions,  our  ex- 
xncnts  secured.  panding  commerce,  and  the  increasing  intercourse 
The    companies   constructing   the   railway   fW>m  oetween  the  Pacific  States  and  Asia.    The  naval  pen- 
Omaha  to  Sacramento  have  been  most  eneTgetically  sion  fVmd,  which  consists  of  a  moiety  of  the  avails  of 
engaged  in  prosecuting  the  work,  and  it  is  believed  prizes  captured  during  the  war,  amounts  to  $14,000,- 
tliat  the  line  will  be  completed  before  the  expiration  000.    Exception  is  taken  to  the  act  of  23d  July  last, 
of  the  next  fiscal  year.    The  six  per  cent,  bonds  which  reduces  the  interest  on  the  fhnd  loaned  to  the 
issued  to  these  companies  amountea,  on  the  5th  in-  Government  by  the  Secretaiy,  as  trustee,  to  three  per 
f^^ant,  to  $44,887,000,  and  additional  work  had  been  cent.,  instead  of  six  per  cent.,  which  was  originally 
performed  to  the  extent  of  $8,200,000.  stipulated  when  the   investment   was    made.     An 
The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  in  August  last  in-  amendment  of  the  pension  laws  is  suggested  to  rem- 
^vited  my  attention  to  the  report  of  a  Government  edy  omissions  and  defects  in  existing  enactments. 
<lirector  of  the  Union  Pacific  Bailroad  Company,  who  The  expenditures  of  the  department  miring  the  last 
liad  been  spedaUv  instnicted  to  examine  the  location,  fiscal  year  were  $20,120,894,  and  the  estimates  for  the 
^construction,  and  equipment  of  their  road.     I  sub-  ooming  year  amount  to  $20,998,414. 
XKxittedfor  the  opinion  of  the  Attorney-General  oer-  The  Postmaster-General's  report  fhmishes  a  full 
<r  <&in  questions  in  regard  to  the  authontv  of  the  Ex-  and  clear  exhibit  of  the  operations  and  condition  of 
c^outive  which  arose  upon  this  report,  and  those  which  the  postal  service.    The  ordinaiy  postal  revenue  for 
IxJtd  from  time  to  time  been  presented  by  the  oommis-  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  80, 1868^  was  $16,292,606, 
f^-xonen  appointed  to  inspect  each  successive  section  and  the  total  expenditures,  embracmg  all  the  service 
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for  which  spedal  appropriations  have  been  made  bj 


appropriaUons  for  ocean  steamBhip  and  other  apecial 
service,  the  excess  of  expenditures  was  4,541,466.  B7 
using  an  unexpended  balance  in  the  Treasury  of 
$8,800,000,  the  actual  sum  for  which  a  special  appropri- 
ation is  ro<^uired  to  meet  the  deficiency  is  $741 ,466.  The 
causes  which  produced  this  large  excess  of  expen- 
diture over  revenue  were  the  restoration  of  service  in 
the  late  insurgent  States,  and  the  putting  into  opera- 
tion of  new  service  estaoliBhed  by  acts  of  Congress, 
which  amounted  within  the  last  two  years  and  a  half  to 
about  48.700  miles — equal  to  more  than  one-third  of 
the  whole  amount  of  the  service  at  the  close  of  the 
war.  New  postal  conventions  with  Great  Britain, 
North  Germany,  Belgium,  the  Netherlands,  Switzer- 
land, and  Italy,  respectivel]^,  have  been  carried  into 
effect.  Under  their  provisions  important  improve- 
ments have  resulted  in  reduced  rates  of  international 
postage,  and  enlarged  mail  facilities  with  European 
countries.  The  cost  of  the  United  States  transatlantic 
ocean  mail  service  since  January  1,  1868,  has  been 
hugely  lessened  under  the  operation  of  these  new 
conventions,  a  reduction  of  over  one-half  having  been 
effected  under  the  new  arran^ments  for  ocean  mail 
steamship  service  which  went  mto  effect  on  that  date. 
The  attention  of  Congress  is  invited  to  the  practical 
suggestions  and  recommendations  made  in  his  report 
by  me  Postmaster-General. 

No  important  question  has  occurred  during  the  last 
year  in  our  accustomed  cordial  and  friendly  inter- 
course with  Costa  Bica,  Guatemala,  Honduras,  San 
Salvador,  France,  Austria,  Belgium,  Switzerland,  Por- 
tugal, the  Netherlands,  Denmark^  Sweden  and  Nor- 
way, Borne,  Greece.  Turkev,  Persia,  Egypt,  Liberia, 
Morocco,  Tripoli,  Tunis,  Muscat,  Siam,  Borneo,  and 
Madagascar. 

Cordial  relations  have  also  been  maintained  with 
the  Argentine  and  the  Oriental  Bepublics.  The  ex- 
pressed wish  of  Congress,  that  our  national  good 
offices  might  be  tendered  to  those  republics,  and  also 
to  Brazil  and  Paraguay,  for  biinglng  to  an  end  the 
calamitous  war  whicn  has  so  long  been  raging  in  the 
valley  of  the  La  Plata,  has  been  assiduously  complied 
with,  and  kindly  acknowledged  by  all  the  belligerents. 
That  important  negotiation,  however,  has  Uius  far 
been  witnout  result. 

Charles  A.  Washburn,  late  United  States  minister 
to  Paraguay,  having  resigned,  and  being  desirous  to 
return  to  the  United  States,  the  rear-admiral  com- 
manding the  South  Atlantic  squadron  was  early  di- 
rected to  send  a  ship-of-war  to  Asuncion,  the  capital 
of  Paraguay,  to  receive  Mr.  Washburn  ana  his  family, 
and  remove  them  from  a  situation  which  was  repre- 
sented to  be  endangered  by  faction  and  foreign  war. 
The  Brazilian  commander  of  the  allied  invading  forces 
refused  permission  to  the  Wasp  to  pass  through  the 
blockading  forces,  and  that  vessel  returned  to  its 
accustomed  anchorago.  Bemonstranoe  having  been 
made  agtdnst  this  remsal,  it  was  promptly  overruled, 
and  the  Wasp  therefore  resumed  ner  errand,  received 
Mr.  Washburn  and  his  family,  and  conveyed  them  to 
a  safe  and  convenient  seaj^ort.  In  the  mean  time  an 
excited  controversy  had  arisen  between  the  President 
of  Paraguay  and  the  late  United  States  minister, 
which,  it  is  understood,  grew  out  of  his  proceedings  in 
giving  asylum  in  the  United  States  legation  to 
alleged  enemies  of  that  republic.  The  question  of 
the  right  to  give  asylum  is  one  always  difficult,  and 
often  productive  of  great  embarrassment.  In  States 
well  organized  and  established,  foreign  powers  refuse 
either  to  concede  or  exercise  tnat  right,  except  as  to 
persons  actually  belonging  to  the  diplomatic  service. 
On  the  other  hand,  all  su^  powers  msLst  upon  exer- 
cising the  right  of  asylum  in  States  where  the  law  of 
nations  is  not  fuUy  acknowledged,  respected,  and 
obeyed. 

The  President  of  Paraguay  is  understood  to  have 
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opposed  to  Mr.  Waahbum^s  prooftefBngs  the  ap 
ous  and  veiy  improbable  charge  ofpersoul  ^xr 
plicity  in  insunection  and  treason.    Tne  eom^4L.< 
enoe,  however,  has  not  yet  reached  the  United  stei 

Mr.  Washburn,  in  oonnection  with  thiA  eontr^S: 
represents  thai  two  Umted  States  citiiEeTiw  wttadtL: 
the  legation  were  arbitrarily  seised  at  his  sidcvic. 
leaving  the  capital  of  Panguay^  oommitted  to  p-i- 1 
and  there  subjected  to  torture  for  the  purpose  uf  r> 
ouriing  confessions  of  their  own  crimineli^,  aei  ks. 
mony  to  siroport  the  President's  alleeslaoiis  c^^-- 
the  United  dtates  minister.  Mr.  McMsBon,  the  sf*r- 
appointed  minister  to  Paraguay,  hsvinff  reachoi  '^ 
La  Plata,  has  been  instructed  to  proeeed  withi^  .- 
lay  to  Aisundon,  there  to  investigate  the  whc4e  i.  - 
ieot.     The  rear  admiral  commanding   the  Tris. 
tates  South  Atlantic  squadron  has  been  dires^i' 
attend  the  new  minister  with  a  proper  naval  f<:ro:'. 
sustain  such  just  demands  as  the  oocaaiion  mxj  r.- 
(^uire,  and  to  vindicate  the  rights  of  the  United  St^> 
citizens  referred  to,  and  of  any  others  who  mar  be  ti- 
posed  to  dan^r  in  the  theatre  of  war.    Witk  v^'. 
exceptions,  mendly  relations  have  heem.  mairtc-t- 
between  the  United  States  and  Braal  and  Paainor 

Our  relations  during  the  past  year  with  Bcyria. 
Ecuador,  Peru,  and  Chili  ^  have  become  espec^. 
friendlv  and  cordial.  Spam  and  the  'RepahSa  ' 
Peru,  Bolivia,  and  Bcuador,  have  expressed  thdiT:!- 
ingness  to  accept  the  mediation  of  the  United  Sy£  1 
for  terminating  tiie  war  upon  the  Sooth.  Pad&c  cocr* 
Chili  has  not  finally  declared  upon  the  quesucsL  h. 
the  mean  time  the  conflict  has  practioally  exhsu'x. 
itself,  since  no  belligerent  or  hostile  movemeot  hi 
been  made  by  either  party  during  the  last  two  jeaj-v 
and  there  are  no  indications  of  a  present  pci^oR : 
resume  hostilities  on  either  side.  Great  Britaii:  £•• 
France  have  cordially  seconded  our  propositiao  r:' 
mediation,  and  I  do  not  forego  the  hope  that  it  bsj 
soon  be  accented  by  all  the  oelligeFenta,  and  lehit' 
a  secure  estaolishment  of  peace  and  friendly  rdbs^^ 
between  the  Spanish-American  Bepnblies  01  p« 
Pacific  and  Spain — a  result  which  would  be  atteihi.  1 
with  common  benefits  to  the  belligorents,  and  nw^ 
advantage  to  all  commercial  nations.  I  oommoiuctf'^- 
for  the  consideration  of  Congress,  a  cor^espond€IK^ 
which  shows  that  the  Bolivian  Bepublic  has  osu:- 
lished  the  extremely  liberal  principle  of  reoeiTii^ 
into  its  citizenship  any  citizen  of  the  United  Sta:tN 
or  of  any  other  or  the  American  Bepubli^  upon  U. 
simple  concUtion  of  voluntary  regis^v. 

Tne  correspondence  herewith  submitted  will  S; 
found  painfully  replete  with  accounts  of  the  mis  ui 
wretchedness  produced  by  recent  etuthauakes,  of  en- 
paralleled  severity,  in  the  Bepublics  or  Peru,  Ecsj- 
dor,  and  Bolivia,  The  diplomatic  agents  ana  oavil 
officers  of  the  United  States  who  were  present  in  tboK 
countries  at  the  time  of  those  disasters  faniijbtd 
all  the  relief  in  their  power  to  the  sufTerers,  azd 
were  promptly  rewarded  with  grateful  and  toudusz 
acknowledgments  by  the  Congress  of  Pern.  Aa 
appeal  to  the  charity  of  our  fellow-citizena  has  ham 
answered  by  much  liberalitv.  In  this  oonnect;<»  I 
submit  an  appeal  which  has  been  made  by  the  Siriss 
Republic,  whose  government  and  instituti<»is  ait 
kindred  to  our  own,  in  behalf  of  its  inhabitants,  «rk> 
are  suffering  extreme  destitution,  produced  bj  noea: 
devastating  inundations. 

Oar  relations  with  Meidco  during  the  year  1»^« 
been  marked  by  an  increasing  growth  of  motusl  coc- 
fidence.  The  Mexican  Government  has  not  jet  act*^ 
upon  the  three  treaties  celebrated  here  last  summer, 
for  establishing  the  rights  of  naturaliaed  dnzens 
upon  a  liberal  and  just  oasis,  for  regulatix^  consaltf 
powers,  and  for  the  adjustment  of  mutual  cuims. 

All  commercial  nations,  as  well  as  all  friends  of  re- 
publican institutions,  have  occasion  to  regret  th«  fre- 
quent local  disturbances  which  occur  in  soai«  of  tbd 
constituent  States  of  Colombia.  Nothing  bu  <>^ 
curred,  however,  to  aifect  the  harmony  and  oatM 
firiendship  which  have  for  several  years  existed  be- 
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tween  that  youthful  and  vigoroua  republic  and  our  established  as  an  independent  republic,  or  when  in- 
own,  oorporated  into  the  United  States,  would  be  a  new 
N^^tiations  are  pending  with  a  view  to  the  survey  source  of  strength  and  power.    Conforming  my  ad- 
and  construction  or  a  shijp-canal  across  the  Isthmus  ministration  to  these  principles,  I  have  on  no  occasion 
of  Darien,  under  the  auspices  of  the  United  States.  I  lent  support  or  toleration  to  unlawfVd  expeditions  set 
hope  to  be  able  to  submit  the  results  of  that  negotia-  on  foot  upon  the  plea  of  republican  propagandism,  or 
tion  to  the  Senate  during  its  present  sessioft.  of  national  extension  or  aggrandizement.    The  neces- 
The  very  liberal  treaty  which  was  entered  into  last  sity,  however^  of  repressing  such  unlawful  movo- 
year  by  the  United  States  and  Nicaragua  has  been  ments  clearly  mdicates  the  duty  which  rests  upon  us 
ratified  by  the  latter  republic.  of  adapting  our  legislative  action  to  the  new  circum- 
Oosta  Bica.  with  the  earnestness  of  a  sincerely  stances  of  a  decline  of  European  monarchical  power 
friendly  neignbor,   solicits  a  reciprocity  of  trade,  and  influence,  and  the  increase  of  American  repubU- 
whioh  1  commend  to  tiie  consideration  of  Congress.  oan  ideas,  interests,  and  sympathies. 

The  convention   created  by  treaty  between  the  It  cannot  be  long  before  it  will  become  necessary 
United  States  and  Venezuela,  in  July,  1865,  for  the  for  this  Government  to  lend  some  effective  aid  to  the 
mutual  a<i^ustment  of  claims,  has  been  held,  and  its  solution  of  the  political  and  social  problems  which 
decisions  nave  been  received  at  the  Department  of  are  continually  kept  before  the  world  by  the  two  re- 
State.    The  heretofore  recognized  Government  of  the  publics  of  the  island  of  St.  Domingo,  and  which  are 
United  States  of  Venezuela  has  been  subverted.    A  now  disclosing  themselves  more  distinctly  than  here- 
provisional  government  having  been  instituted  under  tofore  in  the  island  of  Cuba.    The  subiect  is  com- 
circiimstanoeB  which  promise  durabiliiy,  it  has  been  mended  to  your  consideration  with  all  the  more 
formally  recognized.  earnestness  because  I  am  satisfied  that  the  time  )uui 
I  have  been  reluctantly  obliged  to  ask  explanation  arrived  when  even  so  direct  a  proceeding  as  a  propo- 
and  satisfaction  for  national  iiijuries  committed  by  the  sition  for  an  annexation  of  the  two  republics  of  the 
President  of  Hayti.    The  political  and  sodal  condition  island  of  St.  Domingo  would  not  only  receive  the 
of  the  Bepublics  of  Hayti  and  St.  Domingo  is  very  consent  of  the  people  interested,  but  would  also  give 
unsatisfactory  and  painful.    The  abolition  of  slaveiy,  satisfaction  to  all  other  foreign  nations, 
which  has  l>een  carried  into  effect  throughout  the  I  am  aware  that  upon  the  question  of  further  ex- 
island  of  St.  Domingo  and  the  entire  West  Indies,  tending  our  possessions  it  is  apprehended  by  some 
exoept  the  Spanish  islands  of  Cuba  and  Porto  Bico,  that  our  political  system  cannot  successfully  be  ap- 
has  been  followed  by  a  profound  popular  conviction  plied  to  an  area  more  extended  than  our  continent ; 
of  the  rightfulness  of  republican  institutions,  and  an  out  the  conviction  is  rapidly  ^tuning  around  in  the 
intense  desire  to  secure  them.     The  attempt,  how-  American  mind,  that  witn  the  moreasea  facilities  for 
ever,  to  establish  republics  there  encounters  manv  intercommunication  between  all  portions  of  the  earth, 
obstacles,  most  of  wnich  may  be  supposed  to  result  the  principles  of  firee  government,  as  embraced  in 
from  long-indnlged  habits  of  colonial  supineness  and  our  Constitution,  if  faithfully  maintained  and  carried 
dependence   upon  European   monarchical  powers,  out,  would  prove  of  sufficient  strength  and  breadth 
Wnile  the  United  States  nave,  on  all  occasions,  pro-  to  comprehend  within  their  sphere  and  influence  the 
fesaed  a  decided  unwillingness  that  any  part  oi  this  civilized  nations  of  the  world, 
continent  or  of  its  adjacent  islands  shall  be  made  a  The  attention  of  the  Senate  and  of  Congress  is 
theatre  for  a  new  establishment  of  monarchical  power,  a^gain  respectfully  invited  to  the  treatv  of  the  estab* 
too  little  has  been  done  by  us,  on  the  other  hand,  lishment  of  commercial  reciprocity  witn  the  Hawaiian 
to  attach  the  communities  by  which  we  are  sur-  Kingdom,  entered  into  last  year^  and  already  ratified 
rounded  to  our  own  country,  or  to  lend  even  a  moral  by  Uiat  government.    The  attitude  of  the  United 
support  to  the  efforts  they  are  so  resolutely  and  so  States  toward  these  islands  is  not  very  different  from 
constantly  TnAtmy  to  secure  republican  institutions  that  in  which  they  stand  toward  the  West  Indies.   It 
for  themselyes.    It  is  indeed  a  question  of  grave  con-  is  known  and  felt  by  the  Hawaiian  Government  and 
siderotion  whether  our  recent  and  present  example  is  people  that  their  government  and  institutions  are 
not  calcidated  to  dieck  the  growth  and  expansion  of  ieeble  and  precarious ;  that  the  United  States,  being 
free  principles,  and  make  those  communities  distrost,  so  near  a  neighbor^  would  be  unwilling  to  see  the 
if  not  dread,  a  government  which  at  will  consigns  to  islands  pass  under  foreign  control.    Their  prosperi^ 
military  domination  States  that  are  integral  parts  of  is  continually  disturbed  by  expectations  and  uarms 
our  Federal  Union,  and,  while  ready  to  resist  any  at-  of  unfriendly  political  proceeding,  as  well  from  the 
tempts  by  other  nations  to  extend  to  this  hemispnere  United  States  as  from  other  foreign  powers.    A  reci- 
the  monarchicid  institutions  of  Europe,  assumes  to  procity  treaty,  while  it  could  not  materially  diminish 
establish  over  a  laige  portion  of  its  people  a  rule  more  the  revenues  of  the  United  States,  would  be  a  guar- 
absolute,  harsh,  and  tyrannical  than  any  known  to  antee  of  the  good-will  and  forbearance  of  all  nations 
dvilized  powers.  until  the  people  of  the  islands  shall  of  themselves,  at 
The  acquisition  of  Alaska  was  made  with  a  view  of  no  distant  day,  voluntarily  apply  for  admission  into 
extending  national  jurisdiction  and  republican  princi-  the  Union. 

pies  in  the  American  hemisphere,    ^elievmg  that  a  The  Emperor  of  Bussia  has  acceded  to  the  treaty 

further  step  could  be  taken  in  the  same  direction,  I  negotiated  here  in  January  last,  for  the  security  of 

last  year  entered  into  a  treaty  with  the  King  of  Den-  trade-marks  in  the  interest  of  manufacturers  and 

mark  for  the  purchase  of  the  islands  of  St.  Thomas  oommerce.    I  have  invited  his  attention  to  the  im- 

and  St.  John,  on  the  best  terms  then  attainable,  and  portance  of  establishing,  now  while  it  seems  easy  and 

with  the  express  consent  of  the  people  of  those  practicable,  a  fair  and  equal  regulation  of  the  vast 

islands.     This  treaty  stiU  remains  under  considers-  fisheries  belonging  to  the  two  nations  in  the  waters 

tion  in  the  Senate.    A  new  convention  has  been  of  the  North  Paci£s  Ocean. 

entered  into  with  Denmark,  enlarging  the  time  flxed  The  two  treaties  between  the  United  States  and 

for  flnal  ratification  of  the  original  treaty.  Italy  for  the  regulation  of  consular  powers  and  the 

Comprehensive  national  poTioy  would  seem  to  sane-  extradition  of  criminals,  negotiated  and  ratified  here 

tion  the  acquisition  and  incorporation  into  our  Fed-  during  the  last  session  of  Congress,  have  been  ao- 

eral  Union  of  the  seyeral  adjacent  continental  and  oeptea  and  confirmed  by  the  Ituian  Government.    A 

insular  communities  as  speedily  as  it  can  be  done  liberal  consular  convention  which  has  been  negotiated 

peacefully,  lawfully,  and  without  any  violation  of  with  Belgium  will  be  submitted  to  the«Senate.    The 

national  loatioo,  faitn,  or  honor.    Foreign  possession  yery  important  treaties  which  were  negotiated  be- 

or  control  of  those  communities  has  hitherto  hindered  tween  the  United  States  and  North  Germany  and 

the  growth  and  impaired  the  influence  of  the  United  Bavaria,  for  the  regulation  of  the  rights  of  naturalized 

States.     Chronic  revolution  and  anarchy  there  would  citizens,  have  been  duly  ratified  and  exchanged,  and 

be  equally  ii^JoriouB.    Each  one  of  them,  when  flnnly  similar  treaties  have  oeen  entered  into  with  the 
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Kingdoms  of  Belgium  and  Wartembeii^,  and  with 
theGrand  Dnchies  of  Baden  and  He88e-i>ann8tadt. 
I  hope  soon  to  be  able  to  submit  equally  satisfactory 
conventions  of  the  same  character  now  in  the  course 
of  negotiation  with  the  respective  Oovemments  of 
Spain,  Italy,  and  the  Ottoman  Empire. 

Examination  of  dums  a^^nst  the  United  States  by 
the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  and  the  Puget's  Sound 
Agricultural  Company,  on  account  of  certain  posses- 
sory rights  in  the  State  of  Oregon  and  Territory  of 
Washington,  alleged  by  those  companies  in  virtue  of 
provisions  of  the  treaty  between  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain,  of  June  15, 1846,  has  been  diligently 
]>roseented,  under  the  direction  of  the  joint  interna- 
tional commission  to  which  thev  were  submitted  for 
a4iudication  by  treaty  between  tne  two  governments, 
of  July  1, 1868,  and  will,  it  is  expected,  be  concluded 
at  an  early  day. 

Ko  practical  regulation  concerning  colonial  trade 
and  the  fisheries  can  be  accomplished  by  treaty  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  until  Con- 
mss  shall  have  expressed  their  judgment  concerning 
tne  principles  involved.  Three  other  questions,  how- 
ever, between  the  United  States  ana  Great  Britain 
remain  open  for  adjustment.  These  are,  the  mutual 
lights  of  naturalised  citizens,  the  boundary  question 
— ^mvolving  the  title  to  the  island  of  San  Juan,  on  the 
Padilc  coast — and  mutual  claims  srising  since  the 
year  1858,  of  the  citizens  and  subjects  of  the  two 
countries  for  injuries  and  depredations  committed 
under  the  authority  of  their  respective  governments. 
Negotiations  upon  these  subjects  are  pending,  and  I 
am  not  without  hope  of  beiiu^  able  to  lay  before  the 
Senate,  for  its  consideration  miring  the  present  ses- 
sion, protocols  calculated  to  bring  to  an  end  these 
justly  exciting  and  long-existing  controversies. 

We  are  not  advised  of  the  action  of  the  Chinese 
Government  upon  the  liberal  and  auspicious  treaty 
which  was  recentiy  celebrated  with  its  plenipotentia- 
ries at  this  capital. 

Japan  remains  a  theatre  of  civil  war,  marked  by 
religious  incidents  and  political  severities  peculiar 
to  that  lon^isolated  empire.  The  Executive  has 
hitherto  mamtained  strict  neutrality  among  the  belli- 
gerents,  and  acknowledges  with  pleasure  uiat  it  has 
been  A-ankly  and  fully  sustained  m  that  course  by  the 
enlightened  concurrence  and  cooperation  of  the  other 
treaty  powers,  namdy  :  Great  Britain,  France,  the 
Netherumds,  North  Germany,  and  Italy. 

Spain  having  recentiy  undergone  a  revolution 
marked  by  extraordinary  unanimify  and  preservation 
of  order,  the  provisional  government  established  at 
Madrid  nas  been  recognized,  and  the  friendly  inter- 
course which  has  so  long  happily  existed  between  the 
two  countries  remakis  unchanged. 

I  renew  the  recommendation  contained  in  my  com- 
munication to  Congress,  dated  the  18th  of  July  last — 
a  copy  of  which  accompanies  this  message — that  the 
judgment  of  the  people  should  be  taken  on  the  pro- 
priety of  so  amending  the  Federal  Constitution  that 
t  siiall  provide — 

1.  For  an  election  of  President  and  Vice-President 


experience  may  develop,  ever  remembering  th: 
Constitution  which  at  any  time  exists,  im:il  cL 
by  an  explicit  and  authentic  act  of  the  wbok  i** 
is  sacredly  obligatory  upon  mU." 

In  the  performance  of  a  duty  imposed  iipot!^ 
the  Constitution,  I  have  thus  oommumcatedvj  j 
gress  information  of  the  state  of  the  Uoion,  at 
ommended  for  their  consideration  sudi  me<R: 
have  seemed  to  me  neoesearjr  and  cxpeditsi 
carried  into  effect,  they  will  hasten  the  accoDpi 
ment  of  the  ^at  and  benei&cent  purposes  f«i^ 
the  Constitution  was  ordained,  ana  wnich  it  ckt. 
hensively  statea  were,  ^*  to  fonn  a  more  perfei'tli 
establish  justice,  insure  domestic  tnuiqiulIitT,p»r 
for  the  comtmon  defence,  promote  the  geoenlvc]:' 
and  secure  the  blesmngs  of  liberty  to  oonelvts 
our  posterity."  In  Conf  resa  are  vested  all  kz. 
tive  powers,  and  upon  them  devolves  the  ihw 
bility,  as  well  for  framing  unwise  and  exeeesiTe  ki 
as  for  neglecting  to  devise  and  adopt  meinin»i» 
Itttely  demanded  by  the  wants  of  the  coanQT.  U 
us  eamestiy  hope  that  before  the  expiiatioiicf  a 
respective  terms  of  service,  now  rapial;^  dmi:*"? 
a  close,  an  all-wise  Providence  will  sogoideoorftc- 
sels  as  to  strengthen  and  preserve  the  Federal  Uc:- 
inspire  reverence  for  the  Constitution,  ^esU)R^''«- 
pentyand  happiness  to  our  whole  people,  udp- 
mote  "  on  earth  peace,  good-will  towiird  men/' 

ANDREW  JOH5S05. 

Washivotob',  Dseember  9, 1868. 
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by  a  direct  vote  of  the  people,  instead  of  through  the 
agency  of  electors,  and  making  them  ineligible  for  re- 
ofection  to  a  second  term. 

2.  For  a  distinct  designation  of  the  person  who 
shall  dischaive  the  duties  of  President,  m  the  event 
of  a  vacancy  m  that  office  by  death  ^  resignation,  or 
removal  of  both  the  President  and  Vice-President. 

8.  For  the  election  of  Senators  of  the  United  States 
directly  by  the  people  of  the  several  States,  instead 
of  by  the  iLegislatures ;  and — 

4.  For  the  limitation  to  a  period  of  yean  of  the 
terms  of  Federal  judges. 

Profoundly  impressed  with  the  propriety  of  making 
these  Important  modifications  in  the  Constitution,  1 

respectfully  submit  them  for  the  early  and  mature  p^lGnnt 

consideration  of  Congress.  We  should,  as  far  as  pos-  As  requested  in  this  communication,  *'^*1JJ^a^ 
sible,  remove  all  pretext  for  violations  of  the  organic  is  instructed  in  writing  not  to  obey  any  ^'J  |J  ^jjj 
law,  by  remedying  such  imperfections  as  time  and    the  War  Department  assumed  to  be  usoea  ») 


Oorre8pondene&  hetween  President  Joh5w 
and  General  U.  S.  Grant,  relatite  U  ll 
office  of  Secretary  of  War,  ete,  : 

WaB  DXPABTKWT,     { 

WASHnroTGir  Crrr,  Fsltrwuj  4, 18«e. » 

Sib:  In  answer  to  the  resolution  of  the  HoiL*e^: 
Bepresentatives  of  the  8d  instant,  I  transmit  her - 
with  copies  furnished  me  by  General  Grant  of  wjw- 
spondence  between  him  ana  the  President  rehtis^v 
the  Secretary  of  War,  and  which  he  reports  to  be  ~. 
the  correspondence  he  has  had  with  the  Fresideai  d 
the  subject. 

I  have  had  no  correspondence  with  the  Preflfls* 
since  the  12th  of  August  last  After  the  action  rf^t 
Senate  on  his  alleged  reason  for  my  euspension  ma 
the  office  of  Secretaiy  of  War,  I  resumed  the  d3t»: 
of  that  office  as  required  by  the  act  of  Congress,  uJ 
have  continued  to  dischtfge  them  withont  ant  pr- 
sonal  or  written  communication  with  the  PreHaen>. 
No  orders  have  been  issued  from  this  Demfftuett  a 
tiie  name  of  the  President  with  my  knoir]edge,iBJ  i 
have  received  no  orders  from  him.  . 

The  correspondence  sent  herewith  embraces  wi  ia« 
correspondence  known  to  me  on  the  subject  Twnw 
to  in  the  resolution  of  the  House  of  Bepresentjnv^. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  with  great  respect,  you 
obedient  servant,  .  „ 

EDWIN  if.  STANTON,  Secretiry  of  W«:. 

Hon.  SOHUTLXB  COLTAX, 

Spedter  of  the  House  of  Representatiires. 

HXADQUABTSBS  AbICT  OF  THB  UlHTBD  StIJMj 

WASHDioToir,  Jawiiw  **i  18»  ' 
Sib:  I  have  the  honor  very  respectfuUy  to  reqj»* 
to  have  in  writing  the  order  which  the  Presidwt  p^ 
me  verbally  on  Sunday,  the  19th  instant,  to  d»reg» 
the  orders  of  Hon.  E.  M.  Stanton  as  Secrsttir  of  w"' 
until  I  knew  from  the  President  himself  tW  m 
were  his  orders.  .  „    __. 

1  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  wpectfnlir,  J^ 
obedient  servant,  U.  S.  GRANT,  GeoMiL 

His  Excellency  A.  Jomrsoir, 

President  of  the  United  States. 
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-ection  of  the  Preaideut  unless  such  order  is  known 

the  Oeneral  oommanding  the  Annies  of  the  Unl' 

1  States  to  have  been  authorized  by  the  Ezeoutive. 

ANDREW  JOHNSON. 
January  29, 1868. 

IIXADQUABTKBS  AbMT  OF  THB  UvXTBD  StATXS,  ) 

'Wabhikotox,  I>.  C.  Januarg  28, 1868.     ) 
Sis  :   On  the  S4th  instant  I  requestea  you  to  give 
V  ^writinff  the  instructions  which  you  had  pre- 


e  m  ^writing 


LOOBbr  ^ven  me  verbally,  not  to  obey  any  order  nrom 
.ohl.  £.^£.  Stanton,  Seoretaiy  of  War,  umess  I  knew 
lat  it  oame  firom  yourself.  To  this  written  request 
received  a  message  that  has  left  doubt  in  my  mind 
f  your  intenUons.  Tojprevent  any  possible  misun- 
erstanding,  therefore,  irenew the  request  that  you 
riU  give  me  written  mstructions,  ana  till  they  are 
eoeived  will  auspend  action  on  your  verbal  ones. 

I  am  compelled  to  ask  these  instructions  in  writing 
n  conaeq uence  of  the  manv  and  gross  misrepresenta- , 
Ions,  affecting  my  personal  honor,  circulated  through 
;ho  press  for  the  last  fortnight,  purporting  to  come 
from  the  President,  of  conversations  which  occurred 
either  with  the  President  privately  in  his  office  or  in 
Cabinet  meeting.  What  is  written  admits  of  no  mis- 
anderBtnndlnjg. 

In  view  of^the  misrepresentations  referred  to,  it 
will  be  well  to  state  the  facts  in  the  case. 

Some  time  after  I  assumed  the  duties  of  Secretary 
of  War  ad  interim  the  President  asked  me  my  views 
as  to  the  course  Mr.  Stanton  would  have  to  pursue, 
in  case  the  Senate  should  not  concur  in  his  suspen- 
sion, to  obtain  possession  of  his  office.  My  reply  wss. 
in  substance,  that  Mr.  Stanton  would  have  to  appeal 
to  the  courts  to  reinstate  him,  illustrating  my  posi- 
tion by  citing  the  ground  I  had  taken  in  the  case  of 
the  Baltimore  police  commissioners. 

In  that  case  I  did  not  doubt  the  technical  right  of 
Governor  Swann  to  remove  the  old  commissioners 
and  to  appoint  their  successors.  As  the  old  com- 
missioner refused  to  give  up,  however,  I  contended 
that  no  resource  was  left  but  to  appeal  to  the  courts. 

Finding  that  the  President  was  aesirous  of  keeping 
Mr.  Stanton  out  of  office,  whether  sustained  in  the 
suspension  or  not,  I  statea  that  I  had  not  looked  par- 
ticularly mto  the  **  Tenure-of-Office  Bill."  but  that 
what  I  had  stated  was  a  ^neral  principle,  and  if  I 
should  change  my  mind  m  this  particular  case  I 
would  inforai  him  of  the  fact. 

Subsequently,  on  reading  the  "  Tenure-of-Offloe 
Bill "  dodely,  I  found  that  I  could  not,  without  viola- 
tion of  the  law,  refuse  to  vacate  the  office  of  Secretary 
of  War  the  moment  Mr.  Stanton  was  reinstated  by  the 
SenatCj  even  though  the  President  should  order  me 
to  retam  it,  which  he  never  did. 

Taking  this  view  of  the  subject,  and  learning  on 
Saturday,  the  11th  instant,  that  the  Senate  had  taken 
up  the  BUDJect  of  Mr.  Stanton's  suspension,  after  some 
conversation  with  Lieutenant-Geneml  Sherman  and 
8omo  members  of  my  staff,  in  which  I  stated  that  the 
law  left  me  no  discretion  as  to  mv  action  should  Mr. 
Stanton  be  reinstated,  and  that  I  intended  to  inform 
the  President,  I  went  to  the  President  for  the  sole 
parpoae  of  making  thi^  decision  known,  and  did  so 
make  it  known.  In  doing  this  I  fulfilled  the  promise 
made  in  cor  last  preceding  conversation  on  tne  sub- 
ject. 

The  President,  however,'  instead  of  accepting  my 
view  of  the  reamrements  of  the  ^*  Tenure-of-Office 
Bill/'  contended  that  he  had  suspended  Mr.  Stanton 
under  the  aathoritv  g^iven  by  the  Constitution,  and 
that  the  same  autnority  did  not  preclude  him  fW)m 
reporting,  as  an  act  of  courtesy,  his  reasons  for  the 
Buspenaion  to  the  Senate ;  that,  having  appointed  me 
nnaer  the  authority  given  by  the  Constitution,  and 
not  under  any  act  of  Congress,  I  could  not  be  gov- 
erned by  the  act.  I  stated  that  the  law  was  binding 
on  me,  constitutional  or  not,  until  set  aside  by  the 
proper  tribonal. 
An  hoar  or  more  was  consumed,  each  reiterating 


his  views  on  this  subject,  until,  getting  late,  the  Presi- 
dent said  he  would  see  me  agun. 

I  did  not  agree  to  call  agam  on  Monday  nor  at  any 
other  definite  time,  nor  was  I  sent  for  by  the  Presi- 
dent until  the  following  Tuesday. 

From  the  11th  to  the  Cabinet  meeting  on  the  14th 
instant,  a  doubt  never  entered  my  mind  about  the 
President's  fully  understanding  my  position,  namely, 
that,  if  the  Senate  refused  to  ooncur  m  the  suspension 
of  Mr.  Stanton,  my  powers  as  Secretary  of  War  ad 
interim  would  cease,  and  Mr.  Stanton's  right  to  resume 
at  once  the  functions  of  his  office  would  under  the  law 
be  indisputable ;  and  I  acted  accordingly.  With  Mr. 
Stanton  1  had  no  communication,  direct  or  indirect, 
on  the  subject  of  his  reinstatement,  during  his  suspen- 
sion. I  knew  it  had  been  recommended  to  the  Presi- 
dent to  send  in  the  name  of  Governor  Cox,  of  Ohio,  for 
Secretary  of  War,  and  thus  save  all  embarrassment — 
a  proposition  that  I  sincerely  hoped  he  would  enter- 
tarn  favorably — General  Sherman  seeing  the  Presi- 
dent, at  my  particular  request,  to  m^e  this,  on  the 
18th  instant. 

On  Tuesday  (the  day  Mr.  Stanton  reentered  the 
office  of  the  Secretary  of  War)  General  Coinstock, 
who  had  carried  my  official  letter  announcing  that 
with  Mr.  Stanton's  reinstatement  by  the  Senate  I  had 
ceased  to  be  Secretary  of  War  ad  interim^  and  who  saw 
the  President  open  and  read  the  communication, 
brought  back  to  me  from  the  President  a  message 
that  ne  wanted  to  see  me  that  day  at  the  Cabinet 
meeting,  after  I  had  made  known  the  fact  that  I  was 
no  longer  Secretary  of  War  €Ld  interim. 

At  tnis  meeting,  after  opening  It  as  though  I  were 
a  member  of  the  Cabinet,  when  reminded  orthe  noti- 
fication already  ^ven  him  that  I  was  no  longer  Secre- 
tary of  War  ad  interim,  the  President  gave  a  version 
of  the  conversations  alluded  to  already.  In  this  state- 
ment it  was  asserted  that  in  both  conversations  I  had 
agreed  to  hold  on  to  the  office  of  Secretary  of  War 
until  displaced  by  the  courts,  or  resign,  so  as  to  place 
the  President  where  he  would  have  been  had  I  never 
accepted  the  office.  After  hearing  the  President 
through,  I  stated  our  conversations  substantially  as 

given  m  this  letter.    I  will  add  that  my  conversation 
efore  -the  Cabinet  embraced  other  matter  not  perti- 
nent here,  and  is  therefore  left  out. 

I  in  nowise  admitted  the  correctness  of  the  Presi- 
dent's statement  of  our  conversations,  though,  to 
soften  the  evident  contradiction  my  statement  gave, 
I  said  ^alluding  to  our  first  conversation  on  the  sub- 
ject) tne  President  might  have  understood  mo  the 
way  he  said,  namely,  that  I  had  promised  to  resign 
If  I  did  not  resist  the  reinstatement.  I  made  no  such 
promise.       I  have  the  honor  to  be,  etc.,  etc., 

U.  S.  GKANT,  General. 
His  Excellency  A.  Jomrsoir, 

President  of  the  United  States. 

Hkadquabtirs  Abxt  ov  thb  UirrrED  States,  ) 
WASHnroTOv,  January  80,  1808.         ) 

Sib  :  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  return 
of  my  note  of  the  24th  instant,  with  your  indorsement 
thereon  that  I  am  not  to  obey  any  order  from  the 
War  department,  assumed  to  be  issued  by  the  direc- 
tion of  the  President,  unless  such  order  is  known  by 
me  to  have  been  authorized  by  the  Executive ;  and 
in  reply  thereto  to  say  that  I  am  informed  by  the 
Secretary  of  War  that  he  has  not  received  from  the 
Executive  any  order  or  instructions  limiting  or  im- 
pairing his  authority  to  issue  orders  to  the  Army  as 
nas  heretofore  been  his  praotioe  under  the  law  and 
the  customs  of  the  Department.  While  this  author- 
ity to  the  War  Department  is  not  countermanded,  it 
will  be  satisfactory  evidence  to  me  that  any  orders 
issued  from  the  War  Department  by  direction  of  tiie 
President  are  authorized  by  the  Executive. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully,  your 
obedient  servant,  U.  S.  'GRANT,  General. 

His  Excellency  A.  JoHKSoir, 

President  of  the  United  States. 
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Ezxounys  Mavsiok,  January  81, 1868. 

General:  I  have  reoeived  your  oommunioation 
of  the  28th  instant,  renewing  your  request  of  the  24th. 
tliat  I  should  repeat  in  a  written  torm  my  verhfil 
inatruotiona  of  the  19th  inatant,  namely,  that  you 
obey  no  order  from  Hon.  Edwin  M.  Stanton,  as  Seo- 
retttj  of  War,  unless  you  have  information  that  it 
waa  issued  b^  the  President's  direction. 

In  submitting  this  request  Twith  which  I  complied 
on  the  29th  instant),  you  take  occasion  to  allude  to 
recent  publications  in  reference  to  the  circumstances 
oonne<^ed  with  the  vacation  by  yourself  of  the  office 
of  Secretary  of  War  ad  interim,  and,  with  the  view 
of  correcting  statements  which  vou  term  ^^  gross  mis- 
representations,''  give  at  lenfftn  your  own  recollec- 
tion of  the  facta  imder  which,  without  the  sanction 
of  the  President,  from  whom  you  had  received  and 
accepted  the  appointment,  ^ou  yielded  the  Depart- 
ment of  War  to  the  present  mcumbent. 

As  stated  in  your  communication,  some  time  after 
^ou  had  assumed  the  duties  of  Secretary  of  War  ad « 
tnterim  we  interchanged  views  respecting  the  course 
that  should  be  pursued  in  the  event  of  non-concur-* 
renoe  by  the  Senate  in  the  suspension  from  office  of 
Mr.  Stanton.  I  sought  thai  interview,  calling  myself 
at  the  War  Department.  My  sole  object  m  then 
bringing  the  suoject  to  vour  attention  was  to  ascer- 
tain definitely  what  would  be  your  own  action  should 
Buch  an  attempt  be  made  for  his  restoration  to  the 
War  Department.  That  object  was  accomplished; 
for  the  interview  terminated  with  the  distinct  under- 
standing that,  if,  upon  reflection,  you  should  prefer 
not  to  Become  a  partv  to  the  controversy,  or  snould 
conclude  that  it  woula  be  your  duty  to  surrender  the 
Department  to  Mr.  Stanton  upon  action  in  his  favor 
by^  the  Senate,  you  were  to  return  the  office  to  me 

Srior  to  a  decision  b^  the  Senate,,  in  order  that,  if  I 
esired  to  do  so,  I  might  designate  some  one  to  suo- 
oeed  you.  It  must  luive  been  apparent  to  you  that, 
had  not  this  understanding  been  reached,  it  was  my 
purpose  to  relieve  you  from  the  further  discharge  or 
the  duties  of  Secretary  of  War  ad  interim^  and  to 
apDoint  some  other  person  in  that  capadty. 

Other  conversations  upon  this  suoject  ensued,  all 
of  them  having,  on  my  part,  the  same  object,  and 
leading  to  the  same  conclusion  as  the  first.  It  is  not 
necessary,  however,  to  refer  to  any  of  them,  except- 
ing that  of  Saturday,  the  11th  instant,  mentioned  in 
Sour  communication.  As  it  was  then  known  that  the 
enate  had  proceeded  to  consider  the  case  of  Mr. 
Stanton,  I  was  anxious  to  learn  ^our  determination. 
After  a  protracted  interview,  dunng  which  the  pro- 
visions of  the  ^'  Tenure-of-Omce  Bilr'  were  freely  dis- 
cussed, you  said  that,  as  had  been  agreed  upon  m  our 
first  conferencej  you  would  either  return  the  office  to 
my  possession,  in  time  to  enable  me  to  appoint  a  suc- 
cessor before  final  action  by  the  Senate  upon  Mr. 
Stanton's  suspension,  or  would  remain  as  its  head, 
awaiting  a  decision  of  the  question  by  judicial  pro- 
ceedings. It  was  then  understood  that  there  would 
be  a  further  conference  on  Monday,  by  which  time,  I 
supposed,  you  would  be  prepared  to  inform  me  of  your 
final  decision.  You  failed,  however,  to  frilfil  the 
engagement^  and  on  Tuesday  notified  me,  in  writing, 
of  the  receipt  by  you  of  official  notification  of  the 
action  of  the  Senate  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Stanton,  and 
at  the  same  time  informed  me  that, "  according  to  the 
act  regulating  the  tenure  of  certain  dvil  officea.  your 
functions  as  Secretary  of  War  ad  inUrim  ceased  from 
the  moment  of  the  receipt  of  the  notice."  Tou  thus, 
in  disregard  of  the  understanding  between  us,  va- 
cated the  office  without  having  given  me  notice  of 
your  intention  to  do  so.  It  is  out  just,  however,  to 
say  that,  in 
did  inform 


,  in  your  communication,  you  dium  that  vou 
inn  me  of  vour  purpose,  and  thus  *^  fulfilled 


arrangement 

have  mentioned.    Tou  had  found  in  our  first  confer- 
ence ^^  that  the  President  was  desirous  of  keeping 


Mr.  Stanton  out  of  office,  whetlior  anitfainfi^  ii  l 
suspension  or  not."    You  knew  whatreaaoni  ^  c- 
duoed  the  President  to  aak  from  yoaapronuM.  T.: 
also  knew  that,  in  case  your  viewa  or  da^  £i :.-. 
accord  with  his  own  oonvictioDS,  it  was  hu  pj]^» 
to  fill  your  place  by  another  appointmenL   L'.t 
Ignoring  the  existence  of  a  positive  undent&ii. 
Mtween  us,  these  conduaions  were  plainly  ^j,- 
ble  from  our  various  oonversationa.    It  is  (sr^ 
however,  that,  even  under  these  drcumstascf?. ; .. 
did  not  offer  to  return  the  place  to  my  posscis.  i 
but.  according  to  your  own  statement,  placed  yr- 
self  in  a  position  where,  could  I  have  antici^^ . 
your  action,  I  would  have  been  compelled  to  ei 
you^as  I  was  compelled  to  aak  of  you  predeoes*?  ~ 
the  War  Department,  a  letter  of  resignation,  <?  z.x 
to  resort  to  the  more  disagreeable  expedient  of  i.- 
pending  you  by  a  successor. 

As  stated  in  your  letter,  the  nomination  of  Got-.ts- 
or  Cox,  of  Ohio,  for  the  office  of  Secretaij  of  ?.* 
was  suggested  to  me.  His  appointment,  u  M: 
Stanton's  successor,  yi;^  urged  in  your  name.  &£v: 
was  said  that  his  selection  would  save  ftotkr  d* 
barraasment.  I  did  not  think  that  in  the  seketic^  ^ 
a  Cabinet  officer  I  should  be  trammelled  brsad*.':- 
siderations.  I  was  prepared  to  take  the  refpci*.- 
bility  of  deciding  the  question  in  accordance  irt: 
my  ideas  of  constitutional  duty,  and,  haying  i^ 
tormined  upon  a  course  which  I  deemed  ns^  t^- 
proper,  was  anxious  to  learn  the  step*  von  »c:.: 
take,  snould  the  possession  of  the  War  Depir:=)cr- 
be  demanded  by  Mr.  Stanton.  Had  your  acti^  b-e^- 
in  conformity  to  the  understanding  between  ns.  I . 
not  believe  that  the  embarrassment  would  iuft  £• 
tained  its  present  proportions,  or  that  the  ^nh>^L^ 
of  its  repetition  would  have  been  so  great 

I  know  that,  with  a  view  to  an  early  tenniiuur: 
of  a  state  of  affairs  so  detrimental  to  the  pabli:  ii- 
terests,  you  voluntarily  offered  both  on  Wedni>i»;. 
the  15th  instant,  and  on  the  sucoeedinf  Sondiy,' 
call  upon  Mr.  Stanton,  and  uiige  upon  nlm  thi:  ts 
good  of  the  service  required  his  resignation.  1  ci<s- 
fess  that  I  considered  your  proposal  as  a  sort  of  rep- 
aration for  the  failure  on  your  part  to  act  in  »seci^> 
ance  with  an  understanding  more  than  once  repest^ 
which  I  thought  had  received  your  fijll  assent,  im 
under  which  you  could  have  returned  to  me  tbt 
office  which  I  had  conferred  upon  you,  thus  evu: 
yourself  fVom  embarrassment,  and  leaving  the  r- 
sponsibility  where  it  properly  belonged,  with  u? 
President,  who  is  acoountaole  for  the  laitninl  enc-- 
tion  of  the  laws. 

I  have  not  yet  been  informed  hy  you,  whether,  tf 
twice  proposed  by  yourself,  you  have  called  i:r<|3 
Mr.  Stanton,  and  made  an  efl^rt  to  indaoe  him  to.- 
untarily  to  retire  fVom  the  War  Department. 

You  conclude  your  communication  with  a  kk-- 
enoe  to  our  conversation  at  the  meeting  of  the  CtbaeL 
held  on  Tuesday,  the  14th  instant.  In  youraeooMi 
of  what  then  occurred,  jovl  say  that  after  the  rw- 
dent  had  given  his  version  of  our  previous  convcn*- 
tions,  you  stated  them  substantially  as  given  in  V9cr 
letter,  that  vou  in  no  wise  admitted  the  oorreeto^ 
of  his  statement  of  them,  "thou^rh,  to  «oft<«tiH 
evident  contradiction  my  statement  gave,  Iwa(^ 
ludinff  to  our  first  conversation  on  the  robject)  im 
President-  might  have  understood  in  the  *V  ^^ 
said,  namely,  that  I  prombed  to  resign  if  I  ^?  ^„ 
resist  the  reinstatement.    I  made  no  such  f^^ 

Mv  recollection  of  what  then  transpired  i«  dwrntt- 
rically  the  reverse  of  your  narration.  In  the  presence 
of  the  Cabinet,  I  asked  you :  , 

Fu^,  If,  in  a  conversation  which  took  pl««  ^' 
after  your  appointment  as  Secretary  o»  ^•^*?,!^" 
terim,  you  did  not  agree  either  to  remain  at  the  li^ 
of  the  War  Department,  and  abide  any  ju^^*^*??! 
oeedings  that  might  follow  non-conourreDoe  oj  ^ 
Senate  in  Mr.  Stanton's  suspension,  or,  eboold  jca 
wish  not  to  become  involved  in  auch  a  <»o^)^Z' 
to  put  me  in  the  same  position  with  respect  to  u« 
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office  aa  I  ocoapied  previouB  to  your  appointment,  by  representfttions ''  contained  in  these  articles,  and 
returning  it  to  me  in  time  to  anticipate  such  action  by  which  my  statement  of  the  facts  set  forth  in  my  letter 
the  Senate.  of  the  28th  ultimo  was  intended  to  correct ;  and  I  here 


This  you  admitted.  reassert  the  correctness  of  my  statements  in  that  letter, 


Tou  had  not  referred  to  our  former  conversations,  say-  the  matter  of  admissions  alleged  to  have  been  made 

ing  that  fh>m  them  I  understood  your  position,  and  by  me  at  the  Cabinet  meeting  of  the  14th  ultimo  as 

that  your  action  would  be  consistent  witn  the  under-  to  suffer  their  names  to  be  made  the  basis  of  the 

Btanmng  which  had  been  readied.  charges  in  the  newspaper  article  referred  to,  or  agree 

To  these  questions  you  also  replied  in  the  affirma-  in  the  accuracy,  as  you  affirm  they^  do,  of  your  ac- 
tive, count  of  what  occurred  at  that  meeting. 

Third.  I  next  asked  if,  at  the  conclusion  of  our  You  know  that  we  parted  on  Saturday,  the  11th 
interview  on  Saturday,  it  was  not  understood  that  we  ultimo,  without  any  promise  on  my  part,  either  ex- 
were  to  have  another  conference  on  Monday,  be-  press  or  implied,  to  tne  effect  that  1  would  hold  onto 
fore  final  action  by  the  Senate  in  the  case  or  Mr.  the  office  or  Secretary  of  War  ad  interim  against  the 
Stanton.  action  of  the  Senate,  or,  declining  to  do  so  myself, 

Tou  replied  that  such  was  the  understanding,  but  would  surrender  it  to  you  before  such  action  was  had, 

that  you  did  not  suppose  the  Senate  would  act  so  or  that  I  would  see  you  again  at  any  fixed  time  on 

soon ;  that  on  Monday  vou  had  been  engaged  in  a  the'subject. 

conference  with  General  Sherman,  and  were  occu-  The  performance  of  the  promises  alleged  by  you  to 

pied  with  *^  many  little  matters,''  and  asked  if  Gen-  have  been  made  by  me  would  have  involved  a  resist- 

eral  Sherman  had  not  called  on  that  day.    What  ance  to  law  and  an  inconsistency  with  the  whole  his- 

rclevancy  General  Sherman's  visit  to  me  on  Monday  tory  of  my  connection  with  the  suspension  of  Mr. 

had  with  the  purpose  for  which  you  were  then  to  Stanton. 

have  cdled,  1  am  at  a  loss  to  perceive,  as  he  ccr-  From  our  conversations  and  my  written  protest  of 

tainly  did  not  inform  me  whether  you  had  deter-  August  1, 1867,  against  the  removal  of  Mr.  Stanton, 

mined  to  retain  possession  of  the  office,  or  to  afford  vou  must  have  known  that  my  greatest  objection  to 

me  an  opportunity^  to  appoint  a  successor.  In  advance  his  removal  or  suspension  was  the  fear  that  some  one 

of  any  attempted  reinstatement  of  Mr.  Stanton.  would  be  appointed  in  his  stead  who  would,  by  oppo- 

This  account  of  what  passed  between  us  at  the  sition  to  the  laws  relating  to  the  restoration  oi  the 

Cabinet  meeting  on  the  14th  instant  widely  differs  Southern  States  to  their  proper  relations  to  the  Gov- 

from  that  contcdned  in  your  communication,  for  it  qmment,  embarrass  the  Army  in  the  performance  of 
shows  that^  instead 
tions  as  given  in 
reply  nec< 
theznwas 

ever,  to  be  correct  in  my  statements^  I  have  to-day  by  my  withholding  it  from  him^in  opposition  to  law, 

made  this  narration  of  what  occurred  on  the  14th  in-  or,  not  doing  so  myself,  surrendering  it  to  one  who 

stont  to  the  members  of  the  Cabinet  who  were  then  would,  as  the  statements  and  assumptions  in  your 

present.    They,  without  exception,  agree  in  its  oo-  communication  plainly  indicate  was  sought 

curacy.  And  it  was  to  avoid  this  same  danger,  as  well  as  to 

It  IS  onlv  necessary  to  add  that  on  Wednesday  relieve  vou  from  the   personal   embarrassment  in 

xnominjg,  the  15th,  you  called  on  me,  in  company  which  Mr.  Stanton's  reinstatement  would  place  you, 

-with  Lieutenant-General  Sherman.    After  some  pre-  that  I  urged  the  appointment  of  Gk>vemor  Cox,  bcK 


ij  instead  of  having  *^  stated  our  conversa-  duties  especially  imposed  upon  it  by  these  laws ;  and 

jiven  in  the  letter  "  which  has  made  this  it  was  to  prevent  such  an  appointment  that  I  accepted 

necessary,  you  admitted  that  my  recital  of  the  office  of  Secretary  of  War  ad  interim,  and  not  for 

was  entirely  accurate.    Sincerely  anxious,  how-  the  purpose  of  enabling  you  to  get  rid  of  Mr.  Stanton 


Intelligencer  of  that  morning     You  then  first  told  On  the  16th  ultimo,  in  presence  of  General  Sher- 

me  that  it  was  your  intention  to  urge  Mr.  Stanton  to  man,  I  stated  to  you  that  I  thought  Mr.  Stanton 

resign  his  office.  would  resign,  but  did  not  say  that  I  would  advise 

Aiter  you  had  withdrawn,  I  careMly  read  the  arti-  him  to  do  so.    On  the  18th  I  did  agree  with  General 

cle  of  which  you  hod  spoken,  and  fpund  that  its  Sherman  to  go  and  advise  him  to  tnat  course,  and  on 

statements  of  the  understanding  between  us  were  the  19th  I  hfui  on  interview  alone  with  Mr.  Stanton, 

substantially  correct.    On  the  17ul.  I  caused  it  to  be  which  led  me  to  the  oondusion  that  any  advice  to 

read  to  four  of  the  five  members  or  the  Cabinet  who  him  of  the  kind  would  be  useless,  and  I  so  informed 

"were  present  at  our  conference  on  the  14th,  and  they  General  Sherman. 

concurred  in  the  general  accuracy  of  its  statements  Before  I  oonsented  to  advise  Mr.  Stanton  to  resign, 
respecting  our  conversation  upon  that  occasion.  I  understood  from  him.  in  a  conversation  on  the  sub- 
In  rei>ly  to  vour  communication,  I  have  deemed  it  ject  immediately  after  nis  reinstatement,  that  it  was 
proper,  in  order  to  prevent  Auther  misunderstand-  nis  opinion  that  the  act  of  Congress  entitled  *•*'  An  act 
ing,  to  make  this  simple  recital  of  facts.  temporarily  to  supply  vacancies  in  the  Executive  De- 
Very  respectfuUy^ours,  partments  in  certam  cases,"  approved  February  20, 
AltDREW  JOHNSON.  1868,  was  repealed  by  subsequent  legUlation,  which 
General  U.  S.  Gbant,  commanding  U.  S.  Armies.  materially  influenced  my  action.    Previous  to  this 

time  I  had  had  no  doubt  that  the  law  of  1868  was 

HxADQVABTXBS  Abht  OF  THX  Uktrd  Statbs,  )  Still  In  foroc,  and,  notwithstanding  my  action,  a  Ailler 

WAsauroToir,  D.  C,  February  8, 1868.     )  examination  of  the  law  leaves  a  question  in  my  mind 

Sib  :  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt '  whether  it  is  or  is  not  ref>ealed ;  this  being  the  case, 

of  your  communication  of  the  81  st  ultuno  in  answer  I  could  not  now  advise  his  resignation,  lest  the  same 

-to  mine  of  the  28th  ultimo.    After  a  careful  reading  danger  I  apprehended  on  his  first  removal  migjxt 

and  comparison  of  it  with  the  article  in  the  National  follow. 

IhtelUffencer  of  the  16th  ultimo,  and  the  article  over  The  course  you  would  have  it  understood  I  agreed 
the  imtials  *^  J.  B.  S."  in  the  New  York  World  of  the  to  pursue  was  in  viol^ion  of  law  and  without  orders 
^7th  ultimo,  purporting  to  be  based  upon  ^our  state-  ftx>m  you,  while  the  course  I  did  pursue,  and  which  I 
ixient  and  that  or  the  members  of  your  Cabinet  there-  never  doubted  you  fully  understood,  was  in  accord- 
in  named,  I  find  it  to  be  but  a  reiteration— only  some-  ance  with  law,  and  not  in  disobedience  of  any  orders 
-vvhat  more  in  detail— of  the  "  many  and  gross  mis-  of  my  superior. 
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And  now,  Mr.  ProBident,  where  ro  j  honor  as  a  sol- 
dier and  integrity  as  a  man  have  been  so  yiolcntly 
assailed,  pardon  me  for  saymg  that  I  can  bat  regard 
this  whole  matter,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end,  as 
an  attempt  to  involve  me  in  the  resistanoe  of  law  for 
which  yon  hesitated  to  assume  the  responsibility  in 
orders,  and  thus  to  destroy  my  character  before  the 
oonnt^.  I  am,  in  a  measure,  confirmed  in  this  con- 
clusion by  your  recent  orden  directing  me  to  disobey 
orders  from  the  Secretary  of  War— my  superior  and 
vour  subordinate — ^without  having  countermanded 
his  authority  to  issue  the  orders  I  am  to  disobey. 

With  assurance,  Mr.  President,  that  nothing  less 
than  a  vindication  of  my  i>ersonBl  honor  and  charac- 
ter could  have  induced  this  correspondence  on  my 
part.  I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully,  your 
obedient  servant,  U.  S.  GBANT,  GeneraL 

His  Excellency  A.  Jomrsoir. 

President  of  the  Umted  States. 

To  ihs  Haute  of  BepreterUativet : 

In  compliance  with  the  resolution  adopted  yester- 
day by  the  House  of  Bopresentatives,  requesting  any 
frirther  correspondence  the  President  **  mavhave  had 
with  General  U.  S.  Grant,  in  addition  to  tnat  hereto- 
fore submitted,  on  the  subject  of  the  recent  vacation 
by  the  latter  of  the  War  Office,"  I  transmit  herewith 
a  copy  of  a  conmiunication  addressed  to  General  Grant 
on  the  10th  instant,  together  with  a  copy  of  the  ac- 
companying papers. 

ANDREW  JOHNSON. 
'    WASHnroTON,  D.  C,  Fiyrmry  11, 1868. 

ExBOTTTivE  Mansion,  February  10, 1868. 

Genebal  :  The  extraordinary  character  of  yoUr  let- 
ter of  the  3d  instant  would  seem  to  preclude  any  reply 
on  my  part,  but  the  manner  in  which  publicity  has 
been  given  to  the  correspondence  of  wnich  that  let- 
ter forms  a  part,  and  the  grave  questions  which  are 
involved,  induce  me  to  take  this  mode  of  giving,  aa  a 
proper  sequel  to  the  communications  Tniich  have 
passed  between  us,  the  statements  of  the  five  mem- 
bers of  the  Cabinet  who  were  present  on  the  occasion 
of  our  conversation  on  the  l4th  ultimo.  Copies  of 
the  letters  which  they  have  addressed  to  me  upon 
the  subject  are  accordingly  herewith  enclosed. 

You  speak  of  my  letter  of  the  81st  ultimo  as  a  reit- 
eration of  the  ^*  many  and  gross  misrepresentations  " 
contained  in  oertdn  newspaper  artides,  and  reas- 
sert the  correctness  of  the  statements  contained  in 
your  communication  of  the  28th  ultimo,  adding— and 
here  I  give  your  own  words — "  any  thing  in  yours  in 
reply  to  it  to  the  contrary  notwithstandinff." 

When  a  controversv  upon  matters  of  uct  reaches 
the  point  to  which  tnis  has  been  brought,  further 
assertion  or  denial  between  the  immediate  parties 
should  cease,  especially  where,  upon  either  side^  it 
loses  the  character  of  the  respectiul  discussion  which 
is  required  by  the  relations  in  which  the  parties  stand 
to  each  other,  and  degenerates  in  tone  uid  temper. 
In  such  a  case,  if  there  is  nothing  to  rely  upon  out 
the  opposing  statements,  conclusions  must  be  drawn 
from  those  statements  alone,  and  from  whatever  in- 
trinsic probabilities  thev  a£ford  in  favor  of  or  against 
either  or  the  parties.  1  should  not  shrink  from  this 
test  in  this  controversv ;  but,  fortunately^  it  is  not  loft 
to  this  test  alone.  Tnere  were  five  Cobmet  officers 
present  at  the  conversation,  the  detail  of  wIucIk  in 
my  letter  of  the  28th  ultimo,  you  allow  yourself  to 
say,  contdns  *'  many  and  gross  misrepresentations." 
These  gentlemen  heard  tmit  conversation,  and  have 
read  my  statement.  They  speak  for  themselves,  and 
I4cave  the  proof  without  a  word  of  comment. 

I  deem  it  proper,  before  concluding  this  communi- 
cation, to  notice  some  of  the  statements  contained  in 
your  letter. 

You  say  that  a  performance  of  the  promises  alleged 
to  have  been  mode  by  you  to  the  President  ^'  would 
have  involved  a  resistance  to  law  and  an  inconsist- 
ency with  the  whole  history  of  my  connection  with 


the  suspension  of  Mr.  Stanton."  Too  then  tjii  6s 
you  had  fears  the  President  -would,  on  the  recTi 
of  Mr.  Stanton,  appoint  some  one  in  his  plan  n. 
would  embarrass  tne  Aimy  in  canying  oat  the  rts 
Btruction  acts,  and  add : 

"It  was  to  prevent  such  appointmeDt  tia;  I  a- 
cepted  the  office  of  Secretarr  or  W  ar  ad  inUrxs.  a: 
not  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  toq  to  ^t  rid  of  Hr 
Stanton  by  my  withholding  it  nom  faim  in  cpp^:- 
tion  to  law,  or,  not  doing  so  myself,  smraMks:^': 
to  one  who  would,  as  tne  statements  and  ass^r:- 
tions  in  your  communication  plainly  indieite  t1^ 
sought." 

first  of  all,  you  here  admit  thstt,  from  the  t^ 
beginning  of  what  vou  term  '*  the  whole  histcTr" .! 
your  connection  with  Mr.  Stanton^s  suq^ensicLrn 
mtendod  to  circumvent  the  President.  It  was  tc  csrr 
out  that  intent  that  you  accepted  the  appoisiEm^ 
This  was  in  your  mind  at  the  time  of  yoiir  aeer:- 
anoe.  It  was  not.  then,  in  obedience  to  the  ardt^'-f 
your  superior,  as  nas  heretofore  been  siroposed,  tlr 
you  assumed  the  duties  of  the  office.  lou  ki»v: 
was  the  President's  purpose  to  prevent  3fr.  Esctc: 
fh)m  resuming  the  office  of  Secretaiy  of  Wir,  ci 
you  intended  to  defeat  that  puipose.  You  acecptt-i 
the  office,  not  in  the  interest  of  the  Pretddent  yds,^i 
Mr.  Stanton.  If  this  purpose,  so  entertained  Vr^ 
had  been  confined  to  yourself;  if,  when  aoeeptio^tbs 
office,  you  had  done  so  with  a  mental  re:3emti'^  *<■ 
fhistrate  the  President^  it  would  have  been  lU.: 
deception.  In  the  ethics  of  some  persons  sTicb  i 
course  is  allowable ;  but  you  cannot  stand  eves  -q*- 
that  questionable  jground.  The  "  history  "  o>i  ps 
connection  with  this  transaction,  as  written  bv  joc- 
self,  places  you  in  a  different  predicament,  and  ^cn 
that  vou  not  only  concealed  your  design  from  Eb^ 
Presiaent,  but  induced  him  to  suppose  that  you  ^^i 
carry  out  his  purpose  to  keep  Mr.  Stanton  oq:c( 
office  bv  retaining  it  yourself  after  an  tsxemjm 
restoration  by^  the  Senate,  so  as  to  require  Mr.  &*js- 
ton  to  establish  his  right  by  judicial  decision. 

I  now  give  that  part  of  this  "  histoiTj"  as  writtes 
by  yourself  in  your  letter  of  the  28th  ultmio; 

'^Some  time  after  1  assumed  the  duties  of  Secretan 
of  War  ad  inUrim  the  President  asked  me  my  vie«i 
as  to  the  course  Mr.  Stanton  would  have  to  porsse, 
in  case  the  Senate  should  not  concur  in  his  snspeih 
sion,  to  obtun  possession  of  his  office.  My  replv  m 
in  substance,  tnat  Mr.  Stanton  would  have  to  ippeft* 
to  the  courts  to  reinstate  him,  illustratinff  mypw- 
tion  by  dting  the  ground  I  had  taken  in  the  case  of 
the  Baltimore  police  commissioners.'* 

Now,  at  that  time,  as  you  admit  in  yonrlet^''^ 
the  8d  instant,  you  held  the  office  for  the  vciy  ob- 
ject of  defe^mg  an  appeal  to  the  courts.   In  >P 
fetter  you  say  that  in  accepting  the  office  one  mo«i« 
was  to  prevent  the  Presiaent  from  apjwinting  »m« 
other  person  who  would  retain  possession,  and  tb^ 
make  ludidal  proceedings  necessary .    You  knew  ta« 
Presiaent  was  unwilling  to  trust  the  office  witj  «d.^ 
one  who  would  not,  by  nolding  it,  compel  Mr.  Sun- 
ton  to  resort  to  the  oourte.    You  perfectly  undentjw 
that  in  this  interview, "  some  time  "  after  you  aowp^ 
the  office,  the  President,  not  content  with  yoursilaK*, 
desired  an  expression  of  your  views,  and  y^  *°: 
Bwered  hun  that,  Mr.  Stanton  "  would  have  to  »ppy 
to  the  courts."    If  the  President  had  regoxd^^' 
dence  before  he  knew  your  views,  and  that  <5^™*^°r 
had  been  violated,  it  might  have  been  said  l»*  °^ 
a  mistake ;  but  a  violation  of  confidence  reposed  «*f 
that  conversation  was  no  mistake  of  his  norof  jooj^ 
It  is  the  fact  only  that  needs  be  steted,  that  stJJ« 
date  of  this  conversation  you  did  not  inw^^^i*^  "^J^^ 
the  office  with  the  purpose  of  forcing  Bfr.  Stonwn 
ujto  court,  but  did  hold  it  then^  and  had  ««eptta  » 
to  prevent  that  course  from  being  carried  out.  j° 
other  words,  you  said  to  the  Prosuient, "  "g* 't^j 
proper  course,"  and  you  said  to  yourself, ./.  .Lj 
accepted  this  office,  and  now  hold  it,  to  d^^'^^'JJJ. 
course."    The  excuse  you  make  in  a  subsequenip"" 
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agnoh.  of  that  letter  of  the  88th  ultimo,  that  after-  the  President,  but  will  obey  hi^  indirect  order.  If, 
wara  you  changed  your  yiews  ae  to  what  would  be  as  you  say,  there  has  been  a  practice  in  the  War  Be- 
a  proper  course,  has  nothinsr  to  do  with  the  point  partment  to  issue  orders  in  the  name  of  the  Presi- 
now  under  consideration.-  The  point  is,  that,  before  dent  without  his  direction,  does  not  the  precise  order 
you  changed  your  views^  YOU  haa  secretly  determined  you  have  requested  and  have  receivea  change  the 
to  do  the  very  thinf  whion  at  last  you  did — surrender  practice  as  to  the  General  of  the  Army  ?  Oomd  not 
the  office  to  Mr.  Stanton.  You  may  have  changed  the  President  countermand  any  such  order  issued  to 
your  views  as  to  the  law.  but  youoertainlv  did  not  yon  from  the  War  Department?  If  you  should  re- 
change  your  views  as  to  tne  course  you  haa  marked  oeive  an  order  fh>m  that  Department,  issued  in  the 
out  for  vourself  firom  the  beginning.  name  of  the  President^  to  do  a  special  act,  and  an  order 
I  will  only  notice  one  more  statement  in  your  let-  directly  from  the  President  himself  not  to  do  the  act, 
ter  of  the  8d  instant — ^that  the  performance  of  the  is  there  a  doubt  which  you  are  to  obey?  You  answer 


you,  oanying  out  foxa  promises  in  eood  faith,  ten-  obedience  to  the  superior  out  ox  deference  to  the  sub- 

deied  your  resignation  when  you  concluded  not  to  be  ordinate. 

made  a  party  in  any  legal  proceedings.    You  add :  Without  further  comment  upon  the  insubordinate 

"  I  am  in  a  measure  confirmed  in  this  conclusion  attitude  which  you  have  assumed,  I  am  at  a  loss  to 

by  your  recent  orders  directing  me  to  disobey  orders  know  how  you  can  relieve  yourself  fh>m  obedience 

from  the  Secretary  of  War,  my  superior  and  your  to  the  orders  of  the  President,  who  is  made  by  the 

subordinate,  without  having  countermanded  his  an-  Constitution  the  Oommander-in-^hief  of  the  Army 

thority  to  issue  the  orders  I  am  to  disobey.''  and  Navy,  and  is  therefore  the  official  superior  as 

On  the  24th  ultimo  you  addressed  a  note  to  the  well  of  the  General  of  the  Anny  as  of  the  Secretary 

President,  requesting  in  writing  an  order  given  to  of  War.                 Bespeotfully  yours, 

Jon  verbally  five  days  before,  to  disregard  orders  from  ANDREW  JOHNSON, 

[r.  Stanton  as  Secretary  of  War  until  you  ^'knew  General  U.  S.  Grant,  commanding  Armies  of  the 

from  the  President  himself  that  they  were  his  or-  United  States,  Washington,  D.  C. 

dors."  

On  the  29th,  in  compliance  with  your  request,  I  did  Copy  of  Idler  addretsed  to  each  of  the  memiten  of 

give  you  instructions  in  writing  **  not  to  obey  any  ^  Oabinet  premnt  at  the  converaation  between  the 

order  from  the  War  Department  assumed  to  be  issued  J¥etiderU  and  General  Chant  on  the  14^  of  Jdn~ 

by  the  direction  of  the  President,  unless  such  order  ^'^•y*  1868.                       

is  known  by  tbe  General  commanding  the  armies  of  ExsounvB  Mansion',         ) 

the  United  States  to  have  been  aufliorized  by  the  Washington,  D.  0.,  Fdn-uaty  6, 1868.  f 

Executive."  oTr:  The   Chronicle  of  this  morning  oontaina  a 

There  are  some  orders  which  a  Secretary  of  War  oorxespondence  between  the  President  and  GenenU 

may  issue  without  the  authority  of  the  President:  Grant,  reported ftx>m  the  War  De^rtment,  in  answer 

there  are  others  wliich  he  issues  simply  as  the  agent  ^  a  resolution  of  the  House  of  Bepresentatives.    I 

of  Uie  President,  and  which  purport  to  be  "byd&eo-  ^S  to  call  vour  attention  to  tliat  correspondence, 

tion  "  of  the  President.    For  such  orders  the  Presi-  u^a  espedally  to  that  part  of  it  which  refers  to  the 

dent  is  responsible,  and  he  should  therefore  know  and  conversation  between   the  President   and   General 

anderstand  what  they  are  before  giving  such  **  direo-  Grant,  at  the  Cabinet  meeting  on  Tuesday,  the  14th 

tion."    Kr.  Stanton  states  in  his  letter  of  the  4th  of  January,  and  to  request  you  to  state  wluit  was  said 

instant  which  accompanies  the  published  correspond-  ^  that  conversation, 

enoe,  that  he  "  has  had  no  correspondence  with  the  Very  respectfully,  yottrs, 

President  since  the  12th  of  August  last ; "  and  he  fur-  ANDJBE  W  JOHNSON. 

ther  says  that  since  he  resumed  the  duties  of  the  ._  -^  /,     ^, 

office  he  haa  contmued  to  discharge  them  "  without  «       -     Washinqton,  D.  C,  FOruarv  6, 1868. 

any  personal  or  written   communication    with  the  °™  •  ^^^  ^®te  of  this  date  was  handed  to  me  this 

PresMent ; »   and  he  adds,  "  No  orders  have  been  ®^??">?«     M?  recollection  of  the  conversation  at  the 

issued  from  this  Department  in  the  name  of  the  Pres-  Cabmet  meeting  on  Tuesday,  the  14th  of  January, 

idont  with  my  knowledge,  and  I  have  received  no  oowesponds  with  your  statement  of  it  m  the  letter 

orders  fh>m  him  >'  of  the  81st  ultimo,  in  the  published  correspondence. 

It  thus  seems  that  Mr.  Stanton  now  discharges  the  The  three  pomto  specified  in  that  letter,  giving  your 

duties  of  the  War  Department  without  any  reference  rocoM^on  of  the  TOnver8ation,fa«TOrrectW  stated, 

to  tho  President,  and  without  using  his  name.  -,  V?y  respectfully,            GIDEON  WELLES. 

My  order  to  you  had  only  reference  to  orders  "  as-  To  the  Fmbsidint. 

sumed  to  be  issued  by  the  direction  of  the  President."  m__ .  ,„^_  j^^^  »'III1,^   ^.x.-^-,,  a  i  qao 

It  would  appear  from  Mr.  Stanton's  letter  that  you  «„ .  A"^^?!-^"?^'"^'  -^^T^-^®?^*  * 

hiivo  receivSlno  such  ordere  from  him.    However,  ^^J^r  L^7,  received  your  note  of  the  6th  instant, 

in  your  note  to  the  President  of  the  80th  ultimo,  in  V^^?'Li^n^'''''  ^°  n^  correspondence  between 

wldch  you  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  the  written  ^Zl^^f  vt'S^v  ^«^.«]W  ?«  rtf.t'li^f^?? 

order  of  the  29th,  yoTsay  that  ySu  have  been  in-  it^?^.£  J^i^l^^l^T^^Lt  ^5^:  PJll? 


and  state  that  "  whUe  this  authority  to  the  War  De-  „ .tr^irT  ^  Y^"*"— '^  C  .V".T'  ""t"  i/*«w««  ^^--k^ 

partment  ia  not  countermanded  it  wDl  be  satisfactory  S^'  ^"Jp  L^?!![  °°.  hesitaUon  in  saying  that  your 

evidence  to  me  that  any  ordere  issued  from  the  wS  "fS^I^i  Sl?Tl'?^*iS?'.?f f  T  ^  l?""  ^""^ 

l>epartment  by  direction  of  the  President  are  author-  ^,^^f^f^ ^TL'''i^^\^t,''i*l!^^  i  !"°°»  "^ 

ized  by  the  Executive."  stjmtially  and  m  all  important  parUculars  accords 

The  President  issues  an  order  to  you  to  obey  no  ^th  my  recollection  of  it.        ,    ,.    ^ 

order  f5rom  the  War  Department,  pWporting  to  be  ^'^^  S^  ^^^^  ^^imw  m*  rm^hnn 

made  **  by  the  direction  of  the  Pr^sideit,"  until  you  rpu^  t>«.™«^                OMQK  MoCULLOCH. 

have  referred  it  to  him  for  his  approval.    You  reply  The  FsaBJumr.           — 

that  you  have  received  the  President's  order,  and  Poar-OmoB  Dbpabthiht,     ) 

will  not  obey  it,  but  will  obe^  an  order  purporting  Washhtgi^v,  February  6, 1868. ) 

to  be  glveii  by  his  direction,  if  it  comes  fhiip  tne  War  Sm :  I  am  in  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  5th  Feb- 

Department.    Ton  will  not  obey  the  direct  order  of  maiy,  calling  my  attention  to  the  ooxrespondenoe, 
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published  in  the  CfhronicU,  between  the  President 
and  General  Grant,  and  especially  to  that  part  of  it 
which  refers  to  the  conversation  between  the  Presi- 
dent and  General  Grant  at  the  Oabinet  meeting  on 
Tuesday,  the  14th  of  Januaxy,  with  a  request  that  I 
state  wnat  was  said  in  that  conversation. 

In  reply,  I  have  the  honor  to  state  that  I  have  read 
carefully  the  correspondence  in  question,  and  par- 
ticularly the  letter  oi  the  President  to  General  Grant, 
dated  January  81, 1868.  The  following  extract  from 
your  letter  of  the  Slst  Januaiy  to  General  Grant  is. 
according  to  my  recollection,  a  correct  statement  of 
the  conversation  that  took  place  between  the  Presi- 
dent and  General  Grant  at  the  Oabinet  meeting  on 
the  14th  of  January  last.  In  the  presence  of  the 
Cabinet  the  President  asked  General  Grant  whether, 
"  in  conversation  which  took  place  after  his  appoint- 
ment as  Secretary  of  War  ad  inUrimjhe  did  not  agree 
either  to  remain  at  the  head  of  the  War  Department 
and  abide  any  judicial  proceedings  that  mignt  follow 
the  non-concuirence  by  the  Senate  in  Mr.  Stanton's 
suspension,  or,  should  he  wish  not  to  become  in- 
volved in  such  a  controversy,  to  put  the  President 
in  the  same  position  with  respect'  to  the  office  as  he 
occupied  previous  to  General  Grant's  appointment, 
by  returning  it  to  the  President  in  time  to  anticipate 
such  action  by  the  Senate."  This  General  Grant 
admitted. 

The  President  then  asked  General  Grant  if,  at  the 
conference  on  the  preceding  Saturday,  he  had  not, 
to  avoid  misunderstanding,  requested  General  Grant 
to  state  what  he  intended  to  do ;  and  Airther,  if  in 
reply  to  that  inquiry  he  (General  Grant)  had  not  re- 
ferred to  their  former  conversations,  saymg  that  from 
them  the  President  understood  his  position,  and  that 
his  (General  Grant's)  action  would  be  consistent  with 
the  understanding  wnioh  had  been  reached.  To  these 
questions  General  Grant  replied  in  the  affirmative. 

The  President  asked  General  Grant  if ,  at  the  con- 
clusion of  their  interview  on  Saturday,  it  was  not 
understood  that  they  were  to  have  another  confer- 
ence on  Monday,  before  final  action  by  the  Senate  in 
the  case  of  Mr.  Stanton. 

General  Grant  replied  that  such  was  the  under- 
standing, but  that  ne  did  not  suppose  the  Senate 
would  act  BO  soon ;  that  on  Monday  ne  had  been  en- 
gaged in  a  conference  with  General  Sherman,  and 
was  occupied  with  **  many  littie  matters,"  and  asked 
if  General  Sherman  had  not  called  on  that  day. 

I  take  this  mode  of  complying  with  the  request 
contained  in  the  President's  letter  to  me,  because  my 
attention  had  been  called  to  the  subject  before,  when 
the  conversation  between  the  President  and  General 
Grant  was  under  consideration. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

alexaStdee  w.  band  all, 

Postmaster-Gknenl. 
To  the  PsssiDBirr. 

Dbpabtmxkt  or  the  Intsbxob,        ) 
Washingtoit,  D.  C,  F^)ruary  6, 1868.  { 

Sib  :  I  am  in  receipt  of  yours  of  yesterday,  calUnff 
my  attention  to  a  correspondence  between  yourself 
and  General  Grant,  pubhshed  in  the  ChronioU  news- 
paper, and  cspociaUy  to  that  part  of  said  correspond- 
ence "  which  refers  to  the  conversation  between  the 
President  and  General  Grant  at  the  Oabinet  meeting 
on  Tuesday,  the  14th  of  January,"  and  requesting  me 
*'  to  state  what  was  said  in  that  conversation." 

In  reply,  I  submit  the  following  statement:  at  the 
Cabinet  meeting  on  Tuesday,  the  14th  of  Januaiy, 
1868,  General  Grant  appeared  and  took  his  accus- 
tomed seat  at  the  board.  When  he  had  been  reached 
in  the  order  of  business,  the  President  asked  him,  as 
usual,  if  he  had  any  tlung  to  present. 

In  reply,  the  General,  after  referring  to  a  note  which 
he  had  that  morning  addressed  to  the  President,  in- 
closing a  copy  of  the  resolution  of  the  Senate  revising 
to  concur  in  the  reasons  for  the  suspension  of  Mr. 
Stanton,  proceeded  to  say  that  he  regarded  his  duties 


as  Secretary  of  War  ad  tn^^nm  termiiiated  by  tkiin- 
olution.  and  that  he  could  not  lawfully  exaatt  ?aa 
duties  lor  a  moment  after  the  adoptioa  of  the  r»  h- 
tion  hjjT  the  Senate.  That  the  reaololioa  nvkti  in 
last  night,  and  that  this  momixi^  he  had  gone  to  'L 
War  Department,  entered  the  Secretair's  rooaLb:£K 
one  door  on  the  inside,  locked  the  otner  on  tL«c£> 
side,  delivered  the  kev  to  the  A^jataut-GciieiBl,  c: 
proceeded  to  the  headquarters  of  the  Army,  acdki- 
dressed  the  note  above  mentioned  to  the 
informing  him  that  he  (General  Grant)  was  no  lofe: 
SecretaiT  of  War  ad  inlenm. 

The  President  ezpreesed  great  snrprisa  si  tit 
course  which  General  Grant  htud  thoogat  pnpe  tc 
pursue,  and,  addressing  himself  to  the  Geiiieni,  |r* 
ceedcd  to  say,  in  substance,  that  he  had  antkaM^C 
such  action  on  the  part  of  the  Senate,  and  beu 
very  desirous  to  have  the  constitatiQaality  of  ^ 
Tenure^f-Offlce  Bill  tested,  and  hia  right  to  safpeai 
or  remove  a  member  of  the  Cabinet  decidea  bj 
the  judicial  tribunals  of  the  coantry,  he  had  h^ 
time  ago,  and  shortlv  after  General  Grant's  tppcic!- 
ment  as  Secretaiy  or  War  ad  inlerin^  aeked  Im  Gce- 
eral  what  his  action  would  be  in  the  event  thutbt 
Senate  should  refuse  to  concur  in  the  aumssjOB  i 
Mr.  Stanton,  and  that  the  General  had  then  i^gne^ 
either  to  remain  at  the  head  of  the  War  Depcrisust 
till  a  dedsion  could  be  obtained  from  the  oooit  « 
resign  the  office  into  the  hands  of  the  Preaideot  be- 
fore the  case  was  acted  upon  by  the  Senate,  so  sste 
place  the  President  in  the  same  Bitoakioa  he  war 
pied  at  the  time  of  his  (Grant's)  appointinent. 

The  President  further  said  that  the  convenatKa 
was  renewed  on  the  preceding  Batordav,  at  ▼kkk 
time  he  asked  the  General  what  he  intended  to  do  if 
the  Senate  should  undertake  to  reinatate  Mr.  Slu- 
ton,  in  reply  to  which  the  General  referred  to  tbp 
former  conversation  upon  the  same  subject,  and  siii, 
"  You  understand  my  position,  and  my  condoet  ^ 
be  conformable  to  that  understanding ; "  that  ht  (toe 
General)  then  expressed  a  repugnance  to  being  mt 
a  party  to  a  judicial  proceeding,  saying  that  he  vodd 
expose  hims^  to  line  and  imprisonment  by  das^ 
so,  as  his  continuing  to  discha^^  the  duties  of  S(«- 
retaiy  of  War  ad  %nttrim  after  the  Senate  ehooid 
have  refused  to  concur  in  the  suspension  of  Mr.  Stas- 
ton  would  be  a  violation  of  the  Tenure-of-Ofiloe  Bill 
That  in  reply  to  this  he  (the  President)  infonnedGea* 
eral  Grant  he  had  not  suspended  Mr.  Stanton  mtdef 
the  Tenuie-of-Offioe  Bill,  but  b]r  virtue  of  the  potos 
conferred  on  him  by  the  Constitution ;  and  tnat,  ts 
to  the  fine  and  imprisonment,  he  (the  F^ideiit)voa]d 
pay  whatever  fine  was  imposed  and  submit  to  whtt- 
ever  imprisonment  might  be  adjudged  against  lua 
(the  General).  That  they  continued  the  oonvenatidB 
lor  some  time,  discussing  the  law  at  length,  and  tbit 
they  finally  separated  without  having  rMohed  a  J^a- 
nite  conclusion,  and  with  the  understanding  tlut  toe 
General  would  see  the  President  again  on  Mondaj. 

In  reply.  General  Grant  admitted  that  the  oanver- 
sations  liaa  occurred,  and  said  that  at  the  first  con- 
versation he  had  given  it  as  his  opinion  to  the  FRsh 
dent  that,  in  the  event  of  non-concurrence  by  the  Sen- 
ate in  the  action  of  the  President  in  respect  to  the  Sc^ 
retaiy  of  War,  the  ouestion  would  have  to  be  decidad 
by  the  court ;  that  Mr.  Stanton  would  have  to  ^{^ 
to  the  court  to  reinstate  lum  in  ofitoe ;  that  tb'^ 
would  remain  in  till  they  oould  be  dispiaoed,  and  tbe 
outs  put  in  by  legal  proceeding  ^  and  that  be  then 
thought  so,  and  had  agreed  that  if  he  should  cbto^ 
his  mind  he  would  notify  the  President  in  t^^.  ^ 
enable  him  to  make  anotner  appointment,  but  tb» 
at  the  time  of  the  first  conversation  he  had  sM 
looked  veiy  closely  into  the  law ;  that  it  had  ^^^l 
been  discussed  by  the  newspapers,  and  that  thid  ua 
induced  him  to  examine  it  more  carefully,  sod  tbtf 
he  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that,  if  the  S«iute 
should  refhse  to  concur  in  the  suspension.  ICr.  SUb- 
ton  would  thereby  be  reinstated,  and  that  be  (Gnnw 
could  not  continue  tiiereafter  to  act  as  SeorettiT  oi 
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War  ad  interim  withoat  aabjecting  lumself  to  fine  and  that  this  was  well  understood  between  yourself  and 
imprisonment ;  and  that  he  came  over  on  Saturday  General  Grant ;  that  when  he  entered  the  War  De- 
to  mform  the  President  of  this  change  in  his  yiews.  partment  as  Secretaiy  ad  interim  he  expressed  his 
and  did  so  inform  him ;  that  the  Prosident  repliea  oonourrence  in  a  belief  that  the  question  of  Mr.  Stan- 
that  he  had  not  suspended  Mr.  Stanton  under  the  ton's  restoration  would  be  a  question  for  the  courts ; 
Tenure-of-Offioe  Bill,  out  under  the  Constitution,  and  that  in  a  subsequent  conversation  with  General  Grant 
had  appointed  him  (Grant)  by  virtue  of  the  author-  you  had  adverted  to  the  understanding  thus' had,  and 
ity  derived  from  the  Constitution,  etc. ;  that  they  that  General  Grant  expressed  his  concurrence  in  it ; 
continued  to  (Kscuss  the  matter  some  time,  andfinallv  that  at  some  conversation  which  had  been  previously 
he  left  without  any  conclusion  having  been  reachea,  held  (General  Grant  said  he  stUl  adhered  to  the  same 
expecting  to  see  the  President  affain  on  Monday,  construction  of  the  laWj  but  said  if  he  should  chan^ 
He  then  proceeded  to  explain  why  ne  had  not  called  his  opinion  he  would  give  you  season^tble  notice  of  it, 
on  the  President  on  Monday,  saying  that  he  had  had  so  that  you  should,  in  any  case,  be  placed  in  the  same 
8  long  interview  with  General  Sherman :  that  various  position  in  regard  to  the  War  Department  that  you 
little  matters  had  occupied  hia  time  till  it  was  late,  were  while  General  Grant  held  it  ad  interim.  I  did 
tnd  that  he  did  not  think  the  Senate  would  act  so  'not  understand  General  Grant  as  denying,  nor  as  ex- 
soon,  and  asked.  *^  Did  not  General  Sherman  call  on  plicitly  admitting,  these  statements  in  the  form  and 
you  on  Monday  i  **  itill  extent  to  which  you  made  them.    His  admission 

I  do  not  know  what  passed  between  the  President  of  them  was   rather  indirect   and   circumstantial, 

and  General  Grant  on  Saturday,  except  as  I  learned  though  I  did  not  understand  it  to  be  an  evasive 

it  from  the  conversation  between  them  at  the  Cabinet  one.    He  said  that,  reasoning  from  what  occurred 

meeting  on  Tuesday,  and  the  foregoing  is  substan-  in  the  case  of  the  police  in  Maryland,  which  he  re- 

tidjly  what  then  occurred.     The  precise  words  used  garded  as  a  paralloi  one,  he  was  of  opinion,  and  so 

on  the  occasion  are  not,  of  course,  given  exactlv  in  assured  you,  that  it  would  be  his  right  and  duty,  un- 

the  order  in  which  they  were  spORen,  but  the  ideas  der  your  instructions,  to  hold  the  War  Office  after  the 

expressed  and  the  facts  stated  are  faithfully  pre-  Senate  should  disapprove  of  Mr.  Stanton's  suspen- 

served  and  presented.  sion  until  the  question  should  be  decided  upon  by 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  with  great  respect,  the  courts ;  that  he  remained  until  very  recently  of 

your  obedient  servant,  that  opinion,  and  that  on  the  Saturday  before  the 

0.  H.  BBOWNING.  Cabinet  meeting  a  conversation  was  held  between 

The  Pbesidsnt.  yourself  and  him  in  which  the  subject  was  generally 

discussed. 

DspABncEHT  ov  Stats,        )  General  Grant's  statement  was,  that  in  that  con- 

WASHnroToir,  February  6, 1868. )  versation  he  had  stated  to  you  the  le^  difficulties 

Sib  :  The  meeting  to  which  you  refer  in  your  letter  which  might  arise,  involving  fine  and  imprisonment 

as  a  regular  Cabinet  meeting.     While  the  members  tmder  the  Civil  Tenure  Bill,  and  that  he  aid  not  care 


was 


fL  member  of  the  Cabinet,  but  upon  invitation,  and  I  ties  were  to  be  feared,  or  that  you  would  voluntarily 

replied  by  the  inquiry  whether  there  was  a  change  assume  them ;  and  you  insisted  that  General  Grant 

in  the  War  Department.    After  the  President  had  should  either  retun  the  office  until  relieved  by  joutt 

taken  his  seat,  business  went  on  in  the  usual  way  of  self  according  to  what  yon  claimed  was  the  original 

hearing  matters  submitted  by  the  several  Secretaries,  understanding  between  yourself  and  him,  or,  by  sea- 

When  the  time  came  for  the  Secretaiy  of  War,  Gen-  sonable  notice  of  change  of  purpose  on  his  part,  put 

eral  Grant  said  that  he  was  now  there,  not  as  Secre-  you  in  the  same  situation  which  you  would  dc  if  he 

tary  of  War,  but  upon  the  President's  invitation;  adhered.    Tou  claimed  that  General  Grant  finally 

that  he  had  retired  from  the  War  Department.    A  said  in  that  Saturday's  conversation  that  you  undei^ 

slight  difference  then  appeared  about  the  supposed  stood  his  views,  and  his  proceedings  thereafter  would 

invitation.  General   Grant  sayinff,  that  the  officer  be  consistent  with  what  had  been  so  understood, 

who  had  borne  his  letter  to   tne  President   that  (General  Grant  did  not  controvert  nor  can  I  say  that 

morning,  announdnff  his  retirement  from  the  War  he  admitted  this  last  statement.    Certiunly  General 

Department,  had  told  him  that  the  President  de-  Grant  did  not  at  an^  time  in  the  Cabinet  meeting 


charge  of  the  War  Depart- 

ply  replied  that  he  supposed  General  Grant  would  be  ment  otherwise  than  under  your  own  subsequent- 
vexy  soon  at  the  Cabinet  meeting.  I  regarded  the  direction.  He  acquiesced  in  your  statement  th^  the 
conversation  thus  begun  as  an  incidentiQ  one.  It  Saturday's  conversation  ended  with  an  expectation 
went  on  quite  infonnally,  and  consisted  of  a  state^  that  there  would  be  a  subsequent  conference  on  the 
ment,  on  your  part,  of  your  views  in  regard  to  the  subject,  which  he,  as  well  as  yourself,  supposed  could 
understanding  of  the  tenure  upon  which  General  seasonably  take  place  on  Monday. 
Grant  had  assented  to  hold  the  War  Department  Tou  then  alluded  to  the  fact  that  General  Grant 
ad  interim^  and  of  his  replies  by  way  of  answer  and  did  not  call  upon  you  on  Monday,  as  you  had  ex- 
explanation.  It  was  respeotnil  and  courteous  on  pected  from  tnat  conversation.  General  Grant  ad- 
both  sides.  Being  in  this  conversational  form,  its  mltted  that  it  was  his  expectation  or  purpose  to  call 
details  could  only  have  been  preserved  hjeerwitwn  upon  vou  on  Monday.  General  Grant  assigned  rea- 
report.  So  far  as  I  know,  no  such  report  was  made  sons  for  the  omission.  He  said  he  was  in  conference 
at  the  time.  I  can  give  only  the  general  effect  of  the  with  General  Sherman ;  that  there  were  numy  little 
conversation.  matters  to  be  attended  to.  He  had  conversed  upon 
Certainly  you  stated  that,  although  you  had  re-  the  matterof  the  incumbency- of  the  War  Department 
ported  Uie  reasons  for  Mr.  Stanton's  suspension  to  with  General  Sherman,  and  ne  expected  that  General 
the  Senate,  you  nevertheless  hcdd  that  he  would  not  Sherman  would  call  upon  you  on  Monday.  My  own 
be  entitled  to  resume  the  office  of  Secrets^  of  War,  mind  suggested  a  ftuther  explanation,  but  I  do  not 
even  if  the  Senate  should  disapprove  of  lus  suspen-  remember  whether  it  was  mentioned  or  not— namely, 
sion,  and  that  you  had  proposed  to  have  the  question  that  it  was  not  supposed  by  General  Grant  on  Mon- 
tested  by  judidal  process,  to  be  applied  to  the  person  day  that  the  Senate  would  decide  the  question  so 
who  Bhomd  be  the  incumbent  oi  the  Department,  promptiy  as  to  anticipate  ftuther  expLmation  be- 
under  vour  designation  of  Secretary  of  War  ad  it^  tween  yourself  and  him  if  delayed  beyond  that  day. 
terimy  in  the  place  of  Mr.  Stanton.    Tou  contended  General  Grant  made  another  explanation— that  no 
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was  engaged  on  Sunday  with  General  Sherman,  and, 
I  think,  dao  on  Mondaj.  in  regard  to  the  War  De- 
partment matter,  with  a  hope,  uough  he  did  not  say 
m  an  eflbrt,  to  procure  an  amicable  settlement  of  the 
afBfur  of  Mr.  Stanton,  and  he  still  hoped  that  it  would 
be  brought  about. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  with  neat  respect,  your 
obedient  servant,  WILLIAM  H.  SEWABD. 

To  the  Pbsszdxnt. 

To  the  EouM  of  Bej^eaentaiivet : 

The  aooompanying  letter  from  General  Grant, 
received  since  the  transmission  to  the  House  of  Bep- 
resentatives  of  my  communication  of  this  date,  is 
submitted  to  the  House  as  a  part  of  the  oorrespondo 
ence  referred  to  in  the  resolution  of  the  10th  instant. 

ANDREW  JOHNSON. 

WASHnroTOir,  D.  C,  Felyrttary  11, 1868. 

HSAJ>QUABTBBS  AbICT  OF  THB  UnITXD  StATSS,  ) 

WASHivoTOir,  D.  C,  February  11, 1868.     j" 

Sib  :  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt 
of  your  communication  of  the  10th  instant,  accompa* 
nied  by  statements  of  five  Cabinet  ministers  of  their 
recollection  of  what  occurred  in  Cabinet  meetang  on 
the  14th  of  January.  Without  admitting  anything 
in  these  statements  where  they  differ  from  any  thing 
heretofore  stated  by  me,  I  propose  to  notice  only  that 
portion  of  your  communication  wherein  I  am  chai^d 
with  insubordination.  I  think  it  will  be  plain  to  the 
reader  of  my  letter  of  the  80th  of  January  that  1 
did  not  propose  to  disobey  any  lesal  order  of  the 
President,  distinctly  given,  but  only  gave  an  inter- 
pretation of  what  would  be  regardea  as  satis&ctory 
evidence  of  the  President's  sanction  to  orders  com- 
municated by  the  Secretanr  of  War.  I  ^dU  say  here 
that  your  letter  of  the  10th  instant  contains  the  first 
intimation  I  have  had  that  you  did  not  accept  that 
interpretation. 

Now  for  reasons  for  giving  that  interpretation :  it 
was  clear  to  me  before  my  letter  of  January  80th  was . 
written,  that  I,  the  person  having  more  public  busi- 
ness to  transact  with  the  Secretaiy  of  War  ihan  any 
other  of  the  President's  subordinates,  was  the  only 
one  who  had  been  instructed  to  disregard  the  author- 
ity of  Mr.  Stanton  where  his  authority  waa  denied  as 
agent  of  the  President. 

On  the  27th  of  January  I  received  a  letter  Arom  the 
Secretary  of  War  (copy  herewith)  directing  me  to 
furnish  escort  to  public  treasure  from  the  Bio  Grande 
to  New  Orleans,  etc.,  at  the  request  of  t^e  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  to  him.  I  also  send  two  other  ex^ 
closures,  showmg  recognition  of  Mr.  Stanton  as  Sec- 
retary 01  War  by  both  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasuiy 
and  the  Postmaster-GeneraL  in  all  of  which  cases  the 
Secretary  of  War  had  to  call  upon  me  to  make  the 
orders  requested  or  give  the  information  desired,  and 
where  his  authoritjr  to  do  so  is  derived,  in  my  view, 
as  agent  of  the  President. 

With  an  order  ly)  clearly  ambiguous  as  that  of  the 
President  here  referred  to,  it  was  mv  duty  to  inform 
the  President  of  m^  interpretation  or  it,  and  to  abide 
by  that  interpretation  until  I  received  other  orders. 

Disclaiming  any  intention  now  or  heretofore  of  dis- 
obeying any  legal  order  of  the  President  distinctly 
commimicated,  I  remain,  verr  respectfully,  your 
obedient  servant,  IT.  S.  GBAnT,  General. 

His  Excellency  A.  Jomrsoi*", 

President  of  the  United  States. 

Wab  DBPABmnrr,  ) 
WASHiwoToir  CiTT,  Jawttory  27, 1868.  f 
Geitxbal  :  The  Secretaiy  of  the  Treasury  has  re- 
quested this  Department  to  afford  A.  F.  Bandall, 
spedal  a^nt  oi  the  Treasury  Department,  such 
militarv  aid  as  may  be  necessary  to  secure  and  for- 
ward, ror  deposits,  frrom  BrownsviDej  Texas,  to  New 
Orleans,  public  moneys  in  possession  of  custom- 
house officers  at  Brownsville,  and  which  are  deemed 
insecure  at  that  place. 


You  wiU  please  give  such  directions  as  m  £.7 
deem  proper  to  the  officer  commanding  at  JBn«>> 
ville  to  carry  into  effect  the  reqaest  of  the  Tns^ 
Department,  the  instructionB  to  be  sent  by  tderrt 
to  Galveston,  to  the  care  of  A.  F.  BamM,  ipt^^ 
agent,  who  is  at  Galveaton  waitiiig  tdegr^^  -^ 
ders,  there  beixiff  no  telegraphic  commumeatiai  rn 
Brownsville  ana  the  necessity  for  miUtsiy  proteeL-: 
to  the  public  moneys  represented  as  uijpent. 

Please  favor  me  with  a  copy  of  BQch  mstmctkiiK 
you  may  give,  in  order  that  they  may  be  eoms^- 
cated  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
Yours  truly, 
EDWIN  M.  STANTON,  Seeretny  of  Wb. 
To  G^eral  U.  S.  Gbaut,  commanding  U.  8.  A. 

HBADQITABTXBa  AbMT  OV  THX  UvITXD  StATB.  ) 

Official  copy; 
GEOB€fE  E.  LEET,  Assistant  AdgutantHGeacu 

PosT-OrrioB  Dxpabticsbt,  Ooktbact  Omci,  \ 
WASHnfOTOv,  Fabruarw  8, 13«S.    f 

Snt :  It  has  been  represented  to  tnis  Departmte 
that  in  October  last  a  militaiy  oommisaion  wk  i> 
pointed  to  settle  upon  some  oenend  plan  of  defesx 
for  the  Texas  frontiers,  and  that  the  said  commissix 
has  made  a  report  recommending  a  line  of  posts  irm 
the  Bio  Grande  to  the  Bed  Biver. 

An  application  is  now  pending  in  this  Deptitaxsi 
for  a  cnanij^  in  the  course  of  Uie  San  Antonio  isi 
£1  Paso  mail,  so  as  to  send  it  by  way  of  Foits  Misoc. 
Griffin,  and  Stockton,  instead  of  by  Camps  Hodrnfi 
and  Lanoaster.  This  application  requires  inuneJiite 
decision,  but  before  final  action  can  be  had  tkeno 
it  is  desired  to  have  some  official  information  u  n 
the  report  of  the  commission  above  referred  ta 

Accordingly  I  have  the  honor  to  request  thst  j^ 
will  cause  tnis  Department  to  be  furnished,  ss  esi^f 
as  possible,  with  the  information  desired  in  tk 
premises,  and  also  with  a  cop)r  of  tJie  report,  if  ist 
nas  been  made  by  the  commisaion. 
Very  respectfully,  etc., 

GEbBGE  W,  McLELLA>', 
Second  Assistant  Postmaster-Genenl 

Febrvarf  3, 1868. 
Ths  Son/orabU  S«Tet€tty  of  War, 
Beferred  to  the  General  of  the  Army  for  report. 
EDWIN  M,  STANTON,  Secretaiy  of  Wir. 

nXABQUABTSBS  AbKT  OT  ITKTntD  STATES,  ( 

Febrttaty  11, 1868.    ) 
Official  copy : 
GEOBGE  E.  LEET,  Assistant  A^jutant-GencraL 

TBBAsrBT  DxPABTUXirr,  JoMiary  29, 186S. 

Snt :  It  is  represented  to  this  Department  that « 
band  of  robbers  has  obtuned  such  a  foothold  in  the 
section  of  country  between  Humboldt  and  Lawrence, 
Kansas,  committing  depredations  upon  trtvellen, 
both  by  public  and  private  conveyance,  that  the 
safety  of  tne  public  money  collected  by  the  reeeiw 
of  the  land-office  at  Humboldt  reouires  that  it  shcdd 
be   guarded  during  its  transit  m>m  Humboldt  to 
Ijawrenoe.    I  have,  therefore,  the  honor  to  i«iB««t 
that  the  proper  commanding  officer  of  the  distm 
may  be  instructed  by  the  War  Department,  if  in  uM 
opinion  of  the  Honorable  Secretaiy  of  War  it  can  « 
done  without  prejudice  to  the  public  inteie8t&^ 
furcish  a  sufficient  military  guard  to  protect  ■>» 
moneys  as  may  be  in  tronktu  from  the  abore  pffi^ 
for  the  purpose  of  being  deposited  to  the  credit  of 
the  Treasurer  of  the  UnUed  l^tates.    As  far  as  we  ire 
now  advised  such  service  will  not  be  necessaiy  ^^f^ 
than  once  a  month.  Will  you  please  advise  me  <»  tM 
action  taken,  that  I  may  instruct  the  receiver  and  ^^ 
Commissioner  of  the  General  Land-Offloe  in  tu 
matter!         Very  respectfully,  yours,  et<L, 

H.  MoCULLOCH,  SecreUirpf  the  TreasnJT. 

To  the  Honorable  Secretary  of  War. 
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ispectfaHy  refeired  to  the  Gtonenl  of  the  Army 
ive  the  neoessaxy  orders  in  this  case  and  to  ftir- 
.  this  I>epartxnent  a  copy  for  the  infonnation  of 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
y  order  of  the  Seoretary  of  War : 

£I>.  SCHBI  YES,  Inspeotoi^GeneraL 

HxADQUAXTKBa  Akkt  or  TTbttkd  States,  ) 

Felfruary  11, 1868.      f 
Icial  ooT)^ ' 
fEOBGJB  k.  I^EET,  Assistant  A^utant-General. 


^9s<nge  of  JPresident  JoHirsoir  <m  the  removal 

of  Secretary  Stanton, 

the  SvMAe  of  the  UmUdStatet: 

'.  have  received  a  copy  of  the  resolntion  adopted 
the  Senate  on  the  21st  instant,  as  follows : 

FTAaneoa,  the  Senate  hare  reoeired  and  considered  the 
nmnnicatlon  of  the  President,  stattng  that  he  had 
noved  Bdwin  M.  Stanton,  Secretary  of  War,  and  had 
lignated  the  Adjutant-General  of  the  Army  to  act  as 
cretary  of  War  ad  HUerim  .*  Therefore, 
Itemdved  by  tke  Senate  of  the  United  Btatee,  That  under 
e  Constitntion  and  laws  of  the  United  States  the  Presi- 
nt  has  no  power  to  remove  the  Secretary  of  War,  and 
»1gnate  any  other  officer  to  perform  the  daties  of  that 
Sec  cut  interim. 

This  resolution  is  confined  to  the  power  of  the 
resident  to  remove  the  Secretary  or  War  and  to 
esignato  another  officer  to  perform  the  daties  of  the 
ffice  ad  interim^  and  hy  its  preamble  is  made  ex- 
ressly  applicable  to  the  removal  of  Mr.  Stanton, 
nd  the  designation  to  act  ad  interim  of  the  Adjutant- 
renenl  of  the  Army.  Without,  therefore,  attempt- 
Off  to  discuss  the  general  power  of  removal  as  to 
ill  officers,  upon  which  suDJect  no  expression  of 
opinion  is  contMnod  in  the  resolution,  I  snail  confine 
nvstilf  to  the  quesUon  as  thus  limited — the  power  to 
reraove  the  Secretary  of  War. 

It  is  declared  in  the  resolution,  "  that  under  the 
Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States  the  Presi- 
dent has  no  power  to  remove  the  Secretary  of  War 
and  designate  any  other  officer  to  perform  the  du- 
ties of  tlmt  office  ad  interim,^* 

As  to  the  question  of  power  under  the  Constitu- 
tion, I  do  not  propose  at  present  to  enter  upon  its 
discussion.    The  uniform  practice  fh>m  the  oegin- 
ning  of  the   Gk»vomment,  as  established  by  every 
Prealdent  who  has  exercised  the  office,  and  the  de- 
cisions of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States, 
have  settled  the  question  in  favor  of  the   ^ower 
of  the  President  to  remove  all  officers,  excepting  a 
class  holding  appointments  of  a  judicial  character. 
^0  practice,  nor  any  decision,  has  ever  excepted  a 
Secretary  of  War  from  this  general  power  of  the  Presi- 
dent to  make  removals  from  office. 

It  is  onlv  necessary,  then^that  I  should  refer  to  the 
power  of  the  Executive,  under  the  laws  of  the  United 
States,  to  remove  from  office  a  Secretary  of  War. 
The  resolution  denies  that  under  these  laws  this 
power  has  any  existence.  In  other  words,  it  affirms 
that  no  such  authority  b  recognized  or  given  by  the 
fttoites  of  the  country. 

What,  then,  are  the  laws  of  the  United  States 
which  deny  the  President  the  power  to  remove  that 
officer!  I  "know  but  two  laws  which  bear  upon  this 
question.  The  llrst  in  order  of  time  is  the  act  of  Au- 
gust 7, 1789^  creating  the  Department  of  War.  which, 
after  providing  for  a  Secretary  as  its  principal  officer, 
proceeds  as  follows : 

Sbc.1  And  be  U  further  enacted.  That  there  shaU  be 
u  the  said  Depanment  an  inferior  officer,  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  said  principal  officer,  to  be  employed 
uereln  as  he  shall  oeem  proper,and  to  be  called  the 
c&lef  clerk  in  the  Department  of  War,  and  who,  when- 
ever the  said  principal  officer  shaU  be  removed  fh)m 
omcQ  by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  or  in  any 
?,~®^  case  of  vacancy,  shall  daring  such  vacancy  have 
^Qe  charge  and  custody  of  all  records,  books,  and  papers 
appertaining  to  the  said  department. 
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It  is  dear  that  this  act^  passed  by  Con^press,  many 
of  whose  members  participated  in  the  formation  or 
the  Constitution,  so  far  from  denying  the  power  of 
the  President  to  remove  the  Seoretary  of  War,  recog- 
nizes it  as  existinff  in  the  Executive  alone,  without 
the  concurrence  of  the  Senate  or  of  any  other  depart- 
ment of  the  Grovemment.  Furthermore,  this  act  does 
not  purport  to  confer  tlie  power  by  legislative  au- 
thority, nor  in  fact  was  there  any  other  existing  legis- 
lation tnrough  which  it  was  bestowed  upon  the  Exeo- 
utive.  The  recognition  of  the  power  by  this  act  is 
therefore  complete  as  a  recognition  under  the  Con- 
stitution itseu.  for  there  was  no  other  source  or  au- 
thoiity  from  wnioh  it  could  be  derived. 

The  other  act  which  refers  to  this  question  is  that 
regulating  the  tenure  of  certain  civH  offibes,  passed 
by  Congress  on  the  second  day  of  March,  1867. 
The  first  section  of  that  act  is  in  the  following  words : 

That  every  person  holding  any  dvil  office  to  which  he 
has  been  appointed  by  ana  wi^  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate,  and  every  person  who  shall  hereafter  be 
appointed  to  any  sach  office,  and  shall  become  daly  qoali- 
fled  to  act  therein,  Is,  and  shall  be,  entitled  to  hold  such 
office  unUl  a  successor  shall  have  been  in  like  manner  ap- 
pointed ^nd  duly  quaUfled.  except  as  herein  otherwise 
provided :  Providea^  That  the  Secretaries  of  State,  of  the 
Treasury,  of  War,  of  the  Navy,  and  of  the  Interior,  the 
Postmaster-General,  and  the  Attomey-Qeneral  shall  hold 
their  offices  respectively  for  and  darintc  the  term  of  the 
President  by  whom  they  may  have  been  appointed,  and 
for  one  mcmth  thereafter,  snbject  to  removal  hy  and  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 

The  fourth  section  of  the  same  act  restricts  the 
term  of  offices  to  the  limit  prescribed  be  the  law  cre- 
atine them. 

That  part  of  the  first  section  which  precedes  the 
proviso  declares  that  every  person  holding  a  dvil 
office  to  which  he  has  been  or  may  be  appointed,  bv 
and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  snaU 
hold  such  office  until  a  successor  shall  have  been  iu 
like  manner  appointed.  It  purports  to  take  from  the 
Executive,  durmj?  the  fixed  time  established  for  the 
tenure  of  the  omce,  the  independent  power  of  re- 
moval and  to  require  for  such  removal  the  concur- 
rent action  of  the  President  and  the  Senate. 

The  proviso  that  follows  proceeds  to  fix  the  term 
of  office  of  the  seven  heads  of  departments,  whose 
tenure  never  had  been  defined  before,  by  prescrib- 
ing that  they  *^  shall  hold  their  offices  respectively 
for  and  during  the  term  of  the  President  by  whom 
they  may  have  been  appointed,  and  for  one  month 
thereafter,  subject  to  removal  bv  and  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate."  Thus,  as  to  these  enu- 
merated officers,  the  provieo  takes  from  the  President 
the  power  of  removal,  except  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate.  By  its  terms,  however,  be- 
fore he  can  be  deprived  of  the  power  to  displace  them, 
it  mi^t  appear  that  he  himself  has  appomted  them. 
It  is  only  in  that  case  that  they  have  any  tenure  of 
office,  or  any  independent  riiffht  to  hold  during  the 
term  of  the  Presiaent^  and  for  one  month  after  the 
cessation  of  his  official  frmotions.  The  proviso, 
therefore,  gives  no  tenure  of  office  to  any  one  oi 
these  officers  who  has  been  appointed  by  a  former 
President,  beyond  one  month  after  the  accession  of 
his  successor. 

In  the  case  of  Mr.  Stanton,  the  onlv  appointment 
under  which  he  held  the  office  or  Secretary  of 
War  was  that  conferred  upon  him  by  my  immediate 
predecessor,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Sen- 
ate. He  has  never  held  from  me  any  appointment 
as  the  head  of  the  War  Department.  Whatever 
ri|;ht  he  had  to  hold  the  office  was  derived  from  that 
orijl^nal  appointment,  and  my  own  sufferance.  The 
law  was  not  intended  to  protect  such  an  incumbent 
of  the  War  Department,  by  taking  from  the  President 
the  power  to  remove  him.  This,  in  my  judgment,  is 
perfectly  clear,  and  the  law  itsdf  admits  of  no  other 
lust  construction.  We  find,  in  all  that  portion  of  the 
first  section  which  precedes  the  proviso,  that  as  to 
civil  officers  generally  the  President  is  aeprived  of 
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the  power  of  removal ;  and  it  is  plain  that,  if  there  had  them*    No  one  diaaented  from  thia  eonitrac&a,  k 

been  no  proviao,  that  ^wer  would  jiiat  aa  cleariy  I  understood  them  all  to  aoqnieaoe  in  its  tamstak 
have  been  taken  from  hmi,  so  fkr  aa  it  appliea  to  the        In  a  matter  of  auch  grave  eonaeciiMiBe  I  vsi  t; 

aeven  heada  of  departmenta.    But,  for  reaaona  which  dlapoaed  to  reat  upon  my  own  optniooL  tboq^  fe> 

were  no  doubt  aatiafiaotoiy  to  Congreas,  theae  prizt-  lied  by  my  oonatitotional  advlBera.  I  hare  tibi^ 

dpal  offioera  were  apedallv  provided  for,  and  aa  to  aought  to  bring  thia  queation,  at  aa  eailj  a  drs 

them  the  ezpreaa  and  only  requirement  ia,  that  the  poaaible,  before  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  Cat 

Preaident  who  haa  appointed  them  ahall  not,  without  States  for  iinal.and  anthoritatiTe  deciaion. 
the  advice  and  oonaent  of  the  Senate,  remove  them        In  respect  to  so  mudi  of  the  xeaohitioD  as  ]tkR*< 

from  office.    The  oonaequenoe  is,  that  as  to  my  Cabi-  the  designation  of  an  officer  to  act  aa  Seenteycf  We 

net,  embracing  the  seven  officers  designated  in  the  ad  inUnm^  I  have  only  to  eav  that  I  haveexscM 

first  section,  tne  act  takes  from  me  the  power,  with-  this  power  under  the  provisuHia  of  the  fint  s£c^i 

out  the  concurrence  of  the  Senate,  to  remove  any  one  of  of  the  act  of  Febmazy  18, 17V6,  which,  so  fir  m  t^; 

them  that  I  have  wpointed ;  but  it  doea  not  protect  are  applicable  to  vaoanciea  canaed  by  remonh,  I  oi- 

auch  of  them  aa  I  aid  not  appoint,  nor  give  to  them  derstand  to  be  still  in  force, 
any  tenuro*of  office  bevond  my  pleasure.  Th^  legislation  upon  the  sobjeet  of  mi  idem  »• 

An  examination  of  tnis  act,  then,  shows  that  while  pointments  in  the  executive  depaitmeots  fltDdj.ii 

in  one  part  of  the  section  provision  is  made  for  offi-  to  the  WaM)fflce,  aa  follows : 
cers  generally,  in  another  clause  there  is  a  class  of        The  second  section  of  the  act  of  the  7th  of  Ac^ 

officers,  designated  by  their  official  titles,  who  are  1789,  makes  provinon  for  a  vaean^intlieTnTax 

excepted  from  the  general  terms  of  the  law.  and  in  of  a  removal  of  the  head  of  the  w  ar  DepotiMT 

reference  to  whom  a  clear  distinction  is  maae  as  to  and  upon  such  a  vacancy  givea  the  chaaigeiiMlaitcdj 

the  general  power  of  removal  limited  in  the  first  of  the  records,  books,  and  papers  to  the  diief  ckrt 
clause  of  the  section.    This  distinction  is,  that,  as  to        Next^  by  the  act  of  the  8ui  of  Ifay,  1792,  seet^ 

such  of  these  enumerated  officers  as  hold  under  the  eight,  it  la  provided  that  in  ease  of  vaetiKT  ons- 

appointment  of  the  Preaident,  the  power  of  removal  aioned  by  aeath,  abaence  frxxn  the  seat  of  f^^-r 

can  only  be  exerdsed  by  Um  witn  the  consent  of  ment,  or  sickness  of  the  head  of  the  War  Bcper- 

the  Senate ;  while,  as  to  those  who  have  not  been  ap-  ment,  the  President  may  authorise  a  pezsoii  topv- 

pointed  by  him,  tnere  is  no  like  denial  of  his  power  form  the  duties  of  the  office  until  a  suooeMor  ii  r- 

to  displace  them.    It  would  be  a  violation  of  the  pointed,  or  the  disability  removed.    Tht  a^  it  rj 

plain  meaning  of  this  enactment  to  place  Mr.  Stanton  be  observed,  does  not  provide  for  the  case  (^  a  nr 

upon  the  same  footing  as  thoae  heaos  of  departments  cancy  caused  by  removal, 
who  have  been  appointed  by  myself.    As  to  him  this        Then  by  the  first  section  of  the  act  of  l^msej'^ 

law  gives  him  no  tenure  of  office.    The  members  of  1796^  it  is  provided  that  in  ease  of  OMf  ^^■'^■d'T^ 

my  Cabinet  who  have  been  appointed  by  me  are,  by  President  may  appoint  a  person  to  perfbnn  the  iss^ 

this  act,  entitied  to  hold  for  one  month  after  the  term  while  the  vacancy  exists, 
of  my  office  shall  cease ;  but  Mr.  Stanton  could  not.        These  acts  are  followed  by  that  of  the  SOth  a  1^- 

agunst  the  wishes  of  my  successor,  hold  a  moment  ruary,  1868,  by  the  first  section  of  which  proTk»!^i^ 

thereafter.    If  he  were  permitted  by  that  successor  to  u^ain  made  for  a  vacancy  caused  by  death,  les^ 

hold  for  the  first  two  weeks^  would  that  successor  tion,  absence  flnom  the  seat  of  Qovennnent,  orjn- 

have  no  power  to  remove  him?    But  the  power  of  ness  of  the  head  of  any  executive  department  of  t^ 

my  successor  over  him  could  be  no  greater  than  my  Government ;   and,  upon  the  occurrence  of  rk^  » 

own.    If  niy  successor  would  have  the  power  to  re-  vacancy,  power  is  given  to  the  President "  to  wtaer- 

move  Mr.  Stanton,  after  permitting  him  to  remain  ize  the  nead  of  any  other  executive  depar^ext  ^ 

a  period  of  two  weeks,  oeoause  ne  was  not  ap-  other  officer  in  ^therof  aaid  departments  vBoeec?- 

pomted  by  him,  but   by  his  predecessor,  I,  who  pointment  is  vested  in  the  P^iesident,  at  ^^jj^ 

nave   tolerated   Mr.  Stanton    for  more  tnan  two  tion,  to  perform  the  duties  of  the  said  lespwcrc 

years,  certainly  have  the  aame  right  to  remove  him,  offices  until  a  successor  is  appomted,  or  ^^^. 

and  upon  the  same  ground — ^namely,  that  he  was  not  absence  or  inability  by  sickness  ahaU  ceaae :  -^^ 

appointed  by  me,  but  by  my  predecessor.  That  no  one  vacancy  shall  be  supplied  "J^^^**""^ 

Under  this  construction  of  the   Tenur&-of-Office  aforesaid  for  a  longer  time  than  six  monthfl. 
Act,  I  have  never  doubted  my  power  to  remove  Mr.        This  law.  with  some  modifications,  refin*^  JJ*  "J 

Stanton.    Whether  the  act  were  constitutional  or  not,  of  1792,  and  provides,  as  did  that  act,  for  the  0^  « 

it  was  always  my  opinion  that  it  did  not  secure  him  vacancies  so  to  be  filled;  but,  like  the  *^^yT* 

from  removal.     I  was,  however,  aware  that  theie  makes  no  provision  for  a  vacancy  occasiooeo  bv  r^ 

were  great  doubta  aa  to  the  construction  of  the  law ;  moval.    It  has  reference  altogether  to  ^'^'J^SJ 

and  from  the  first  I  deemed  it  desirable  that  at  the  ixig  from  other  causes.    According  to  my  eo^trnc^. 

earliest  possible  moment  those  doubts  should  be  of^the  act  of  1868,  while  it  impbed]yrepeal»tui» 

settied,  and  the  true  construction  of  the  act  fixed  by  of  1792,  regulating  the  vacancies  therein  ^f^^]e 

decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  has  no  Deling  whatever  upon  so  much  of  tw  vs 

My  order  of  suspension,  in  Au^^t  last,  was  intended  1796  aa  appliea  to  a  vacancy  caused  by  '^"^^^^L^qi^ 

to  place  the  case  in  such  a  position  as  would  make  a  act  of  1795,  therefore,  ibmishea  the  rule  for  •  ^^|^ 

resort  to  a  judicial  decision  both  necessaiy  andproper.  occasioned  by  removal— one  of  the  ^*^^^^]^ 

My  understanding  and  wishes,  however,  under  that  ly  referred  to  in  the  act  of  the  7th  of  Aqgiv<> "  ' 

order  of  suspension,  were  frustrated,  and  the  late  creating  the  Department  of  War.  v  tkA*ctof 

order  for  Mr.  Stanton^s  removal  was  a  further  step        Certainly  there  is  no  express  z^Pf'^^^L^ili^T. 
toward  the  acoompliahment  of  that  purpose.  '"        ---^--  ..»*« 


I  repeat,  that  my  own  convictiona  as  to  the  true 


construction 


1868,  of  the  act  of  1796.    The  repeaK  ^.^^^^ 

^v  ^j  w.. ^  ia  by  implication,  and  can  only  be  ^*^^^Qgjti. 

of  the  law,  and  aa  to  its  constitution-  there  is  a  dear  moonsistency  between  ''^^.^^to 

ality,  were  weU  settied,  and  were  sustained  by  every  The  act  of  1796  is  inconsistent  with  that « ^^Ljw, 

member  of  my  Cabinet,  including  Mr.  Stanton  him-  a  vacancy  occasioned  by  death,  resignao^M^J;^ 

self.    Upon  the  question  of  constitutionality,  eveiy  or  sickness,  but  not  at  all  inconsistent  M  to  >      ^ 

one  in  turn  deliberately  advised  me  that  the  Tenure-  caused  by  removal.    It  ia  assuredly  prop^  L  ^^ 

of-Offlce  Act  was  unconstitutional.    Upon  the  ques-  President  should  have  the  same  I^^^,  J^ebtf 

tion  whether,  as  to  those  members  who  were  appoint-  porarily  a  vacancy  occasioned  by  ^^Tr  J:  the  «*' 

ed  by  my  predecessor,  that  act  took  fh>m  me  the  to  supply  a  place  made  vacant  by  de»o  ^^^^ 

power  to  remove  them,  one  of  those  members  em-  piration  of  a  term.    If,  for  ^i^Btanoe,  we^  .  ^. 

phaticfllly  stated,  in  the  presence  of  the  others,  sit-  of  an  office  should  be  found  to  be  '^"^ll^jhoSi 

ting  in  Cabinet,  that  they  did  not  come  within  the  ercise  its  functions,  and  the  public  s^r^  ^^ 

provisions  of  the  act,  and  it  was  no  protection  to  require  his  immediate  expulsion,  a  remcay 


J 
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at;,  c>J^<l  ^  At  onoe  applied,  and  time  be  allowed  although  heretofore  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 

President  to  eeleot  and  appoint  a  auooeeaor— «a  is  people,  have  never  been  so  presented  as  to  enable 

rx^t^ed  him  in  ease  of  a  vaoanoy  caused  by  death  the  popular  judgment  to  determine  whether  they 

ikxe  tferminatiion  of  an  offldal  term.    The  neoessity,  should  be  corrected  by  means  of  additional  amend- 


po-virer  given  by  the  act  of  1796,  jn  oases  of  re-  the  Judgment  ot  the  people  be  taken  on  the  amend- 

val,  is  abrogated  by  succeeding  legislation,  an  ex-  ments  proposed. 

$8s  repeal  ought  to  appear.    8o  wholesome  a  power        The  first  of  the  defects  to  which  I  desire  to  direct 

>ul<l  oertainly  not  be  taken  away  by  loose  implioa-  attention  is  in  that  dause  of  the  Constitution  whidi 

n.  proiddes  for  the  election  of  President  and  Vioe-Presi- 

Lt  TOA^  be,  however,  that  in  this,  as  In  other  oases  dent  tlirough  the  intervention  of  electors,  snd  not  by 

implied  repeal,  douots  may  arise.    It  is  confessed-  an  immediate  vote  of  the  people. 

one    of  the  most  subtle  and  debatable  questions        The  importance  of  soamenoixuf  this  cUuse  asto  se- 

liclx  aoise  in  the  oonstniction  of  statutes.    If,  upon  cure  to  the  people  the  election  of  President  and  Yice- 

e^  a  question,  I  have  fallen  into  an  erroneous  con-  President,  oy  tneir  direct  votes,  was  urged  with  great 

ruction,  I  submit  whether  it  should  be  charaoterized  earnestness  and  ability  by  I^sident  Jackson  in  his 

a  wiolation  of  offldal  duty  and  of  Iaw.  first  annual  message,  and  the  recommendation  waa 

X   liawe  deemed  it  pro]^er,  in  vindication  of  the  repeated  in  five  of  his  subseouent  communications  to 

tiLTBe  -which  I  hftve  considered  it  my  duty  to  take,  Con^^s,  extending  througn  the  eight  years  of  his 

«  place  before  the  Senate  the  reasons  upon  which  I  admmistration.    Inhis  message  of  1829,  he  said : 

fIJk  ^V^J^^J^y!!!;  nf^v  oSJnife  rtil?  thf  «nSi       To  the  people  belongs  the  right  of  electfaig  their  Chief 

«ed  l>yovwT  member  of  mj^abmet  that  the  entire  jUgiBtnifoVlt  was  never  dMigned  thattheir  choice 

eniure-of-Office  Art  is  unconstitnUonal,  and  therefore  i^SiJA  in  any  case  be  defeated,  efther  by  the  Intervention 

old,  and  although  I  have  expressly  ooncuired  mthat  of  electoral  collem,  or  by  the  agency  confided,  under 

pmion  in  the  veto  message  whicn  I  had  the  honor  certain  contingencies,  to  the  House  of  Representatives. 

L^S^^5!!tJ?«n*'T*K^l;«^^nJ'S^^         ^        He  then  proceeded  to  state  the  objections  to  an 

S^^  -?/SSt  J^li^n^^  *^  fK  ^l^^o^  of  President  by  the  House  of  Bepresentadves, 

it^«^  £?L  S^w  A^^SS  ^hS  rSwJilS^hA  «S!  *h«  ^^  important  of  which  was,  that  tlie  choice  of  a 

^T^l^J^Vt^^Ln   l^^h^t^J^U^^l^  ^S  ^?  «l«^  majority  of  the  people  might  be  easUy  defeated. 

»ij";ritJSl£7~^o;S.Ti"^^^^  H^^endose^ 

proceed  with  the  greatest  dreumspection,  and  have       ,       ,«  ^.^    *  .       ^ 

-       -    -  <r  .      .7  I  would  therefore  recommend  such  an  amendment  of 


The 

....        --  -«...-  ..  iDAy  be  so  regulated  as  to  preserve  to  each  State  its 

laws,  though  passed  over  my  objections  on  the  score    present  relative  weight  in  the  election :  and  a  Ikilnre  in 
of  constitutionality.    In  the  present  instance  I  have    the  first  attempt  may  be  provided  for  by  confining  the 


by  tke  solemn  obligations  which  rest  upon  me  to  sus-  n^|>e  adopted,  it  is  wortlv  of  coos^dMition  wheSer'a 

tain  inviolAte  thepowera  of  the  high  omoe  committed  provision,  cUsquaH^ing  for  ofllce  the  Bepresentatives  in 

to  my  hands,    whatever  may  be  the  consequences  Oonmss  on  wnom  so^  an  election  may  have  devolved, 

merely  personal  to  myself,  I  could  not  allow  tnem  to  would  not  be  proper. 

^'Tt!!  ISSf  5  J-''^^^  wS^'tl^^  Although  this  recommendation  was  repeated  with 

and  80  .^;^'»^^J- J^^^  ,^J*^^          t^JTJa  undimiiShed  earnestness  in  several  of  his^roooeeding 

certwn ;  ifl  had  been  fUly  advisfd,  when  I  removed  messages,  yet  the  proposed  amendment  was  nevw 

"  ")y  Congress, 
choice  m  an 
B  remains  un- 

consioeiwioiiB  oi  *no  iiw"««*  ""'^f^'x   ^  f»"T"f  provided  for  in  the  Constitution,  and  would   be 

protest  agamst  the  resolution  of  the  Senate  which  ^^^^    increased  if  the  House  ot  Bepresentatives 

chanjes  me,  in  what  I  have  done,  with  a  viokUon  of  Jh^uid  assume  thepower  arbitrarily  to  r^*ect  the  votes 

the  Consutution  and  Uws  <>/TgK  ^Imted  Stetes^^^  ^f^  ^^^  ^^^y^  ^^^  ^^^  ^  ^^'^  cSlfonnity  with 

^xr..r^n^r.  Ti  o    J^wdflS/lS  1  ftftft  ^«  ^*^««  ^^^^^  majority  in  that  body. 

Washototos,  D.  C.  ,  FOruary  2«,  1868.  B„j  ^  president  Jackson  failed  to  secure  the  amend- 

—I —  ment  to  the  Constitution  which  he  urged  so  penist- 

Message  of  JPreHdent  Johttbow  to  the  Senate,  ^^7^  ^%  aigmnents  contributed  lar^^    to  the  for- 

..J^^^f*:^^  ^%^^^^^  i^  *^M  n^^a*:*.^*.'^  mation  of  party  oi^ganisations,  which  have  effectually 

suggeeting  ehangee  m  the  Gamtttution.  avoided  the  conti^noy  of  ai  election  by  the  House 

To  the  SenaU  and  Bouse  of  Sspret&rUatiim  :  of  Bepresentatives.    These  organiiations,  flnt  by  a 

Experience  has  fully  demonstrated  the  wisdom  of  resort  to  the  caucus  system  of  nominating  candidates, 

the  framen  of  the  Pederal  Constitution.    Under  all  and  afterward  to  State  and  national  conventions,  have 

circumstances  the  result  o£  their  Ubore  was  as  near  been  suooessful  in  so  limiting  the  number  of  candi- 

an  approximation  to  perfection  as  waa  compatible  dates  as  to  escape  the  danger  of  an  election  by  the 

with  the  fallibility  of  man.    Such  being  the  estima-  House  of  Bepresentatives. 

tion  in  which  the  Constitution  is  and  has  ever  been  It  is  dear,  nowever,  that,  in  thus  limiting  the  num- 

held  by  our  countrymen,  it  is  not  surprising  that  any  ber  of  candidates,  the  true  object  and  spirit  of  the 

proposition  for  its  alteration  or  amendment  should  Constitution  have  been  evaded  and  defeated.    It  is 

be  received  with  reluctance  and  distrust.    While  this  an  essential  feature  in  our  republican  system  of  g^v- 

aentiment  deserves  commendation  and   encourage-  emment  that  every  citizen^  possessing  the  conatitu- 

ment  as  a  useful  preventive  of  unnecessary  attempt  tional  qu^ifications,  has  a  ngnt  to  become  a  candidate 

to  change  its  provisions,  it  must  be  conceded  that  for  the   office  of  President  or  Vice-President,  and 

time  has  developed  imperfections  and  omissions  in  that  every  qualified  elector  has  a  right  to  cast  his 

the  Constitution,  the  reionnation  of  which  has  been  vote  for  anv  citizen  whom  he  may  regard  as  worthy 

demanded  by  the  best  Interosts  of  the  country.    Some  of  tiiese  offices.    But,  under  the  party  organizations 

of  these  have  been  remedied  in  the  manner  provided  which  have  prevailed  for  years,  these  asserted  rif  fats 

in  the  Constitution  itself.    There  are  othon  which,  of  the  people  have  been  as  effectually  cut  off  and  de- 
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Btioyed  M  if  the  Constitiitioii  itself  had  inhibited  their  It  has  ooeoiied  to  me  thai,  in  the  erent  of  saek  »tv 

exercise.     The  danoer  of  a  defeat  of  the  popuhv  cancj^  the  dutiee  of  President  would'deyDlrenoK :(- 

choice  in  an  election  by  the  House  of  Bepresentatives  propnatdrupon  some  one  of  the  heads  of ti:^  sr^^s. 

is  no  greater  than  in  an  election  made  nominally  by  £xecotiYei)epartments :  and,  imder  this  coavvsxtt. 

the  people  themselyes,  when,  by  the  laws  of  party  present  for  your  consideration  an  emendineiit  te  u< 

organizations  and  by  the  constitational  provisions  Constitntion  on  this  snbject,  with  the  r^commai^ 

requiring  the  people  to  vote  for  electors  instead  of  for  tion  that  it  be  submitted  to  the  people  for  &ti 

the  President  or  Vice-President,  it  is  made  impnicti-  acdon. 

cable  for  any  citizen  to  be  a  candidate  except  through  Experience  seems  to  have  establiabed  the  skKcmq 

the  process  of  a  party  nomination,  and  for  any  voter  of  an  amendment  of  that  danse  of  the  C-aosaa^': 

to  cast  his  suflnge  for  any  other  person  than  one  which  provides  for  the  election  of  Senslon  to  Ct;- 

thus  brought  forward  throuf[h  the  manipulations  of  a  gress  by  the  Legislatives  of  Uie  seTeral  States.  I: 

nominating  convention.    It  is  thus  apparent  that,  by  would  be  more  oonsbtent  with  the  gemos  of  our  fsz. 

means  of  partv  organizations,  that  provision  of  the  of  ffovemment   if  the  Senators  were    chosea  c- 

Constitution  wnich  requires  the  election  of  President  rect^  by  the  people   of  the  scTeral  States.     Ti. 

and  Vice-President  to  oe  made  through  the  electoxul  objections  to  the  election  of  SenAtors  by  the  Lef^^ 

colleges  has  been  made  instrumental  and  potential  in  tnres  are  so  palpeble  that  I  deem  it  imiieoeesai7Si>  tk 

defeating  the  great  object  of  conferring  the  choice  of  more  than  submit  the  pronoeition  for  such  an  tmrz,.- 

these  officers  upon  the  people.    It  maybe  conceded  ment,  with  a  recommenoation  that  It  be  offcR*dto 

that  party  organizations  are  inseparable  from  republi-  the  people  for  their  judgment, 

can  government,  and  that,  when  formed  and  managed  It  is  strongly  impressed  upon  my  nund  tbst  'iv 

in  subordination  to  the  Constitution,. they  may  be  tenure  of  office  by  the  judiciary  of  the  Umted  Sust^. 

valuable  safeguards  of  popular  liberty:  but  when  during  ^<xxi  behavior,  for  life,  is  incoakpstibk  vij 

they  are  perverted  to  purposes  of  bad  ambition  they  the  spint  of  republican  ffovemment^  and  m  Hus  opse- 

are  liable  to  become  the  dangerous  instruments  of  ion  I  am  fully  sustainea  by  the  eridenoe  of  po^:^ 

overthrowinff  the  Constitution  itself.    Strongly  im-  judgment  upon  this  subject  in  the  difTeient  States  d 

pressed  with  the  truth  of  these  views,  I  feel  called  the  Union.    I  therefore  deem  it  noj  dii^  to  neass- 

upon  by  an  imperative  sense  of  duty  to  revive  sub-  mend  an  amendment  to  the  Constttntioii,  by  ^niiA 

stantially  the  recommendation  so  often  and  so  ear-  the  terms  of  the  judidal  officers  would  be  linuted  to 

neatly  made  by  President  Jackson,  and  to  xa^  that  a  period  of  years,  and  I  herewith  ])ve8eiit  it  ia  tit 

the  amendment  to  the  Constitution  herewith  pre-  ho|>e  that  Congress  will  submit  it  to  the  peepk  kr 

sented,  or  some  similar  proposition,  may  be  sub-  their  decision, 

mitted  to  the  people  for  their  ratification  or  rejection.  The  foregoing  views  have  lonffbeen  entertunedlf 

Becent  events  nave  shown  the   necessity  of  an  me.    In  1846,  m  the  House  of  AepresentativeB,  md 

amendment  to  the  Constitution  distinctly  defining  afterward,inl860,intheSenateof  the  United  Stastt. 

the  persons  who  shaU  discharge  the  duties  of  Presi-  I  submitted  substantially  the  same  propositiras  ^ 

dent  of  the  United  States  in  the  event  of  a  vacancv  in  those  to  which  the  attention  of  Congreea  Is  hcreb 

that  office  by  the  death,resignation,  or  removal  of  invited. 

both  the  President  and  Vice-President.    It  is  dear  Time,  observation,  and  experience  hare  oonfiroed 

that  this  should  be  fixed  by  the  Constitution,  and  not  these  convictions ;  and.  as  a  matter  of  pablie  dotr, 

be  left  to  repeidablo  enactments  of  doubtful  constitu-  and  with  a  deep  sense  oi  my  oonatitntionu  obligstk?3. 

tionality.    It  occurs  to  me  that  in  the  event  of  a  va-  '*  to  recommend  to  the  oonsideratl^m  of  Confrress 

canqy  in  the  office  of  President,  by  the  death,  resig-  such  measures  as  I  deem  neoesaaiy  and  expedkat,^ 

nation,  disability,  or  removal  of  both  the  President  I  submit  the  accompanying  pronositioiiB,  and  mvs 

and  Vice-President,  the  duties  of  the  office  should  their  adoption  and  suDmission  to  tnejudginent  of  \he 

devolve  upon  an  officer  of  t^e  executive  department  people.                                ANDBEW  JOHNSON. 

of  the  Qovemment,  rather  than  one  connected  with  WASBnroTOir,  B.  C,  JfUf^  18, 1868. 

the  legislative  or  judicial  departments.    The  objec-  

tions  to  designatinff  either  the  President  pro  tempore  Joint  EetolviUonfropoeing  AmendmsntM  to  Md  CotaU- 

of  the  Senate,  or  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Udionofihe  Vh4ted  StaUt, 

Court,  especially  in  the  event  of  a  vacancy  produced  WT^U'eat  the  fifth  article  of  the  Gon0titi]ti<m  of  tbt 

by  removal,  are  so  obvious  and  so  unanswerable  that  United  States  provides  for  amendments  thereto,  id 

they  need  not  be  stated  in  detail.    It  is  enoujEfh  to  'the  manner  following,  namely: 

state  that  they  are  both  interested  in  producing  a  1.  Congress,  whenever  two-thirds  of  both  Hooses 

vacancy,  and,  according  to  the  provisions  of  the  Con-  shall  deem  it  necessary,  shaU  propose  amendments  (0 

stitution,  are  members  of  the  tribunal  by  whose  de-  the  Constitution,  or,  on  the  apphcation  of  the  Lezi^ 

cree  a  vacancy  may  be  produced.  latures  of  two-thirds  of  the  several  States,  shall  caH  2 

Under  such  circumstances  the  impropriety  of  desig-  convention  for  proposing   amendments,  which,  m 

nating  either  of  these  officers  to  succeed  the  President  either  case,  shall  oe  valid  to  all  intents  and  punKw««. 

so  removed,  is  palpable.    The  friers  of  the  Con-  as  part  of  this  Constitution,  when  imtified  uj  the 

stitution.  when  they  referred  to  Congress  the  settle-  Legislatures  of  three*fourths  of  the  several  States,  or 

ment  of  the  succession  to  the  office  of  President,  in  by  convention  in  three-fourths  thereof,  as  the  ooecr 

the  event  of  a  vacancy  in  tJie  offices  of  both  President  the  other  mode  of  ratification  may  be  proposed  bj 

and  Vice-President,  did  not,  in  my  opinion,  contem-  Congress :  Provided^  That  no  amendment  which  mir 

plate  the  designation  of  any  other  than  an  officer  of  be  made  prior  to  the  year  1808  shall  in  aov  mazmer 

the  executive  oepartment,  on  whom,  in  such  a  oontiu-  affect  the  nrst  and  fourth  clauses  in  the  ninth  seedos 

Sency,  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  President  should  of  the  first  article ;  and  that  no  State,  without  it» 

evolve.     Until  recently  the  contingency  has  been  consent,  shall  be  deprived  of  its  equal  anffii^  in  the 

remote,  and  serious  attention  has  not  been  called  to  Senate :  Therefore, 

the  manifest  incongruity  between  the  provision  of  Beit  reeolted  by  the  Senate  and  Boum  of  B^reKni- 

the  Constitution  on  this  subject  and  the  act  of  Con-  atives  of  the  United  Statet  of  Ameriea  in  Omgrete  »- 

gresB  of  1792.    Having,  however,  been  brought  al-  sembled  (two-thirds  of  both  Houses  ooncurrinir).  That 

most  &ce  to  face  wi^  this  important  question,  it  the  following  amendments  to  the  Constitution  of  the 

seems  an  eminently  proper  time  for  us  to  make  the  United  States  be  proposed  to  the  Li^latures  of  the 

legislation  conform  to  the  language,  intent,  and  theory  several  States,  which,  when  ratified  by  the  I/'^nsl*- 

of  the  Constitution,  and  thus  place  the  executive  de-  tures  of  three-fourths  of  the  States,  shall  be  valid  to 

partment  beyond  the  reach  of  usurpation,  and  re-  all  intents  and  purposes,  as  part  of  the  Constitution 

move  from  the  legislative  aud  judicial  departments  That  hereafter  the  President  and  Vice-President  of 

every  temptation  to  combine  for  the  absorption  of  all  the  United  States  shall  be  chosen  for  the  term  of  «i 

the  powers  of  Government.  years,  by  the  people  of  the  respective  States,  in  the 
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tsminer  following:  eaoh  State  shall  be  divided,  by  President  from  the  persons  having  the  two  highest 
1.6  Xegislatores  thereof,  in  districts  equal  in  number  numbers  in  the  first  election,  as  is  now  presoribed  in 
the   whole  number  of  Senators  and  Representa-     the  Constitution :  Provided,  That,  after  the  ratifloation 


ves  to  which  such  State  may  be  entitled  in  tiie 
OTx^reBs  of  the  United  States;  the  said  districts  to 
e  oomposed  of  contiguous  territorj.  and  to  contain, 
B  nearlj  as  may  be,  an  equal  number  of  persons. 
ELtitled  to  be  represented  under  the  Constitution,  ana 
[>  be  laid  off,  for  the  first  time,  immediatelv  after 
h.e  ratification  of  this  amendment ;  that,  on*  the  first 
Tiiursday  in  August,  in  the  year  18—,  and  on  the 
ame  day  every  sixth  year  thereafter^  the  citizens  of 


of  this  amendment  to  the  Constitution,  the  President 
and  Vice-President  shall  hold  their  oflSoes,  respec- 
tively, for  the  term  of  six  Tears,  and  that  no  Presi- 
dent or  Vice-President  shall  be  eligible  for  reflection 
to  a  second  term. 

And  he  U  further  resolved^  That  article  two,  sec- 
tion one,  paragraph  six,  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  shall  be  amended  so  as  to  read  as  fol- 
lows :  **  In  case  of  the  removal  of  the  President  ftom 


.ricts  and  vote  for  a  President  and  Vice-President  of 
-.lie  United  States:  and  the  person  receiving  the 
zrreatcBt  number  or  votes  for  ^resident,  and  the  one 


of  the  removal,  death,  resiiniation,  or  inability  both 
of  the  President  and  Vice-President,  the  powers  and 
duties  of  sud  office  shall  devolve  W>n.  the  Secretary 


feoeiving  the  neatest  number  of  votes  for  Vice-Presi-  of  State  for  the  time  bein^,  and  alter  this  officer,  in 

(lent  in  each  district,  shall  be  holden  to  have  received  case  of  vacancy  in  that  or  in  otiier  Departments,  and 

one  vote ;  which  fact  shall  be  iinme<Uately  certified  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  named,  on  the  Seore- 

by  tbe  Gk>vemor  of  the  State  to  each  of  the  Senators  taiy  of  the  Treasury,  on  the  Secretary  of  War.  on 

In  Congress  from  such  State,  and  to  the  President  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  on  the  Secretary  or  the 

tbe  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Bepresent-  Interior,  on  the  Postmaster-General,  and  on  the  At- 

ativea.    The  Congress  of  the  United  States  shall  be  in  tornev-Gneral ;  and  such  officer  on  whom  the  powers 

session  on  the  second  Monday  in  October  in  the  year  and  auties  of  President  shall  devolve,  in  accordance 

18 — ,  and  on  the  same  day  on  everv  sixth  year  there-  with  the  foregoing  provisions,  shall  then  act  as  Presi- 

atYer ;  and  the  President  of  the  Senate,  in  the  pres-  dent,  until  the  disability  Bhal#be  removed  or  a  Presi- 

ence  of  Senate  and  House  of  Bepresentatives.  shall  dent  shall  be  elected,  aa  is  or  may  be  provided  for 

open  all  the  certificates,  and  the  votes  shall  tlien  be  by  law." 

counted.    The  person  havinffthe  greatest  number  of  5^0.  Z.  AndbeU  furtk^  rmohed.  That  article  one, 

votes  for  President  shall  be  Tresident,  if  such  num-  geotion  three,  be  amended  to  read  as  follows :  "  The 

ber  be  e^ual  to  a  mwority  of  the  whole  number  of  Senate  of  the  United  Sutes  shall  be  composed  of  two 

votes  given ;    but  if  no  person  have  such  »  ma^  Senators  fh)m  each  Stote,  chosen  by  the  persons  quali- 

lonty,  then  a  second  election  shall  be  heldon  the  first  .fled  to  vote  for  the  members  of  the  mbst  numerous 

Thuwday  m  the  month  of  December  then  next  ensu-  branch  of  the  Legislature  tiiereof,  for  six  years,  and 

mg,  between  the  persons  havmg  the  two  highest  each  Senator  shalfhave  one  vote.*' 

numbers  for  the  office  of  President,  which  second  a.«  ^     ^  vi  'a^  ^x—       7    j  mu  *._..•  -1  ^v 

election  shaU  be  conducted,  the  result  certified,  and  ^J^'  ^  ^l?^**-^'?^^  rawjt^i.  That  article  three, 

the  votes  counted,  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  first,  ^^^^^  ^^®'  ^  amended  to  read  as  follows : 
and  the  person  having  the  ffreatest  number  of  votes 
for  Presiaent  shall  be  Presi<Mnt.  But  if  two  or  more 
persons  shall  have  received  the  greatest^  and  an  equal 
number  of  votes,  at  the  second  election,  then  the 
person  who  shall  have  received  the  crreatest  number 
of  votes  in  the  greatest  number  of  States  shall  be 


▲KnoLX  ni. 


SxcnoK  1.  The  judicial  power  of  the  United  States 
shall  be  vested  in  one  Supreme  Court,  and  in  such 
inferior  courts  as  Congress  ttom.  time  to  time  may 
ordain  and  establish.    The  judges  of  the  Supreme  and 


President.    The  person  having  the  greatest  number  inferior  courts  shall  hold  their  offices  during  the  term 

of  votes  for  Vice-President,  at  the  first  election,  shall  of  twelve  years,  and  shall,  at  stated  times,  receive 

be  Vice-President,  if  such  number  be  e^ual  to  a  ma-  for  their  services  a  compensation  which  shall  not  be 

jority  of  the  whole  number  of  votes  given ;  and  if  dindnished  during  their  continuance  in  office.    And 

no  person  have  such  migority,  then  a  second  election  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  President  of  the  United 

shall  take  place  between  the  persons  having  the  two  States,  within  twelve  months  after  the  ratification  of 

highest  numbers,  on  the  same  day  that  the  second  this  amendment  by  three-fourths  of  all  the  States,  as 

election  is  held  for  President ;  and  the  person  having  provided  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  to 

the  highest  number  of  votes  for  Vice-President  shaU  divide  the  whole  number  of  judges,  as  near  as  may 

be  Vice-President.    But  if  there  should  happen  to  be  practicable,  into  three  classes.    The  seats  of  the 

be  an  equality  of  votes  between  the  persons  so  voted  judges  of  the  first  dass  shall  be  vacated  at  the  expi- 

for  at  tiie  second  election,  then  the  person  having  the  ration  of  the  fourth  year  fVom  such  classification,  of 

S*eate8t  number  of  States  shall  be  Vice-President,  the  second  class  at  the  expiration  of  the  sixth  year, 

ut  when  a  second  election  shall  be  necessary  in  the  and  of  the  third  class  at  the  expiration  of  the  twelfth 

case  of  Vice-President,  and  not  necessary  in  the  case  year,  so  that  one-third  may  be  chosen  every  fourth 

of  President,  then  the  Senate  shall  choose  a  Vice-  year  thereafter. 


R 


RAILROADS.  The  oonstraotion  of  rail- 
roads in  the  TJnited  States  has  receiyed  quite 
an  impulse  since  the  close  of  the  war.  Their 
importance  to  the  deyelopment  and  to  the 
economy  of  domestie  commerce  is  so  folly 
demonstrated  tliat  every  State  in  tbe  Union  is 
now  urging  the  opening  of  new  routes.  There 
are  36,992  miles  of  railroad  in  operation.  The 
cost  of  their  construction  is  stated  at  $1,517,- 
600,000.  The  population  of  the  country  through 


which  these  roads  pass  is  estimated  at  81,775,- 
990.  The  extent  of  railroads  in  other  coun- 
tries of  North  America  is  4,170  miles.  The 
cost  of  these  roads  has  been  $312,876,000.  In 
Europe  the  number  of  miles  of  railroads  in 
operation  is  53,881,  and  the  cost  of  their  con- 
struction $6,660,470,000.  The  population 
along  these  lines  is  506,256,947.  The  following 
is  a  statement  of  the  present  railroad  enterprise 
of  the  country,  in  a  brief  and  summary  form : 


RAILROADS. 
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COUNTRIES. 

MDoa. 

Cost 
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RAPHAIX,  Rev.  Mobris  Jaoob,  Ph.  D.,  a  and  principal  inhabitants  of  the  dtj,  in  9c- 

Jewish  rabbi  (or  preacher)  and  author,  born  in  knowiedgment  of  his  eminent  senricei  in  the 

Stockholm,  Sweden,  in  September,  1798;  died  cause  of  education  and  pMlanthropj.    The 

in  New  York  Oitj,  June  28, 1868.    HisMher,  Universitj  of  Giessen  had  conferred  on  him 

a  wealthy  merchant,  destined  him  for  the  Jew-  the  degrees  of  A.  M.  and  Ph.  D.  after  Ms 

ish  ministry,  and  gave  him  every  advantage  of  publication  of  the  "  Mishna,*'    On  his  arriTal 

intellectual  training.  He  was  sent  when  a  mere  m  New  York  he  accepted  the  call  of  theFint 

child  to  tiie  Jewish  College  in  Copenhagen,  Anglo-German  Hebrew  Congregation  in  the 

and  there,  at  the  age  of  thirteen,  received  the  city,  then  known  as  the  Great  Synagogoe^  bot 

Hebrew  degree  of  CTuibir  or  Socius^  analogous  since  as  the  Congregation  Bnai  Jeeiianm,  to 

to  the  *^  Fellowship  ^^  of  the  English  universi-  serve  them  as  Rabbi  preacher,  and,  though  <f 

ties.    The  next  year  he  went  to  England,  where  late  years  in  infirm  health,  retained  that  pos- 

he  spent  some  years,  perfecting  himself  in  the  tion  till  his  death.    During  his  residence  in 

English  limguage  and  literature.    In  his  twen-  New  York  he  published,  ^^  Devotional  Exeraaos 

tieth  year  he  visited  the  Continent,  and,  after  for  the  Daughters  of  Israel"  (1852);  *^Post- 

spending  two  years  in  travelling  in  France,  Biblical  History  of  the  Jews"  2  vok  (1856); 

Switzerland,  Italy,  and  Germany,  took  up  his  "The  Path  to  Immortality"  (1869);  "The 

residence  early  in  1821  at  Giessen,  and  spent  Bible  View  of  Slavery  "  (1861).    He  had  also 

four  years  at  the  university  there,  but  took  made  considerable  progress  in  his  transIatioD 

no  degree.    In  1825  he  returned  to  England,  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures^  with  notes.   ^ 

marri^  and  made  himself  a  home.    He  did  profound  scholarship,  and  wide  and  geoerons 

not  commence  his  public  hfe,  however,  till  culture,  as  well  as  his  great  ability  as  a  writer, 

his  thirty^fourth  year,  when  he  delivered  a  have  made  his  loss  a  serious  <xie^  not  oolj  to 

course  of  lectures  on  the  biblical  poetry  of  his  countrymen,  but  to  the  cauae  of  learnisg 

the  Hebrews.     In  1884  he  commenced  the  generally. 

publication  of  the  ffe^ew  Bevieto,  the  first        REED  ORGANS.  The  manufacture  and  sale 

Jewish  periodical  published  in  England,  but  of  reed  instruments  rapidly  grows  in  impor- 

was  compeUed  by  impaired  health  to  relinquish  tance,  in  the  amount  of  capital  invested,  the 

it  after  seventy-eight  weekly  numbers  had  ap-  number  of  men  employed,  and  in  its  influence 

peared.    Between  1884  and  1839  he  translated  upon  the  community,  furnishing,  as  it  doe^ 

into  English  several  of  the  works  of  Maimoni-  thousands   of    good  musical   instroments  A 

des,  the  Sephir  Uckarin^  or  "  Book  of  Prin-  moderate  prices. 

ciples "  of  Rabbi   Joseph  Albo,    and    Tain       The  little  tongue  of  metal,  kooim  as  the 

Lebanon,  a  work  on  Ethics,  by  Rabbi  Naphtali  reed,  gives  employment  to  thousands  of  wod* 

H.  Wesseley,  and  published  a  series  of  essays  men,  and  miUions  of  oi^ital,  making  a  branch 

on  the  Jewish  festivals,  entitled  ^*  Festivals  of  of  industry  second  only,  among  musical  iostm- 

the  Lord."    In  1840  he  was  secretary  to  Dr.  ments,  to  the  manufacture  of  Sie  piano-forte. 
Solomon  Hirschel,  Chief  Rabbi  of  England,        Placed  over  a  slot^  slightly  smaller  than  it- 

during  the  persecution  of  the  Jews  at  Damas-  self,  cut  in  the  side  of  a  tube  or  pipe,  vA 

cus,  and  during  that  year  again  visited  Ger-  strildng  against  the  tube  as  it  vibrates,  it  is  the 

many.   On  his  return,  he  published  jointly  with  "beating  reed.   Fastened  to  a  thicker  and  Itfj^er 

Rev.  D.  A.  de  Sola,  of  London^  a  translation  piece  of  metal,  through  which  a  slot,  ^^^^ 

of  eighteen  treatises  of  the  "  Mishna,"  and  com-  larger  than  the  tongue,  has  been  cot,  aw 

menced  a  translation  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  vibrating  over  and  into  the  slot^  it  is  tfae/r*^ 

with  copious  notes,  which,  however,  proceeded  reed. 

no  farther  than  the  end  of  Genesis.    In  1841  '    Reeds  and  pipeS|  unequally  affected  in  ptt^h 

he  was  appointed  Rabbi  preacher  at  the  syn-  by  changes  of  temperature,  do  not  sta/  ^^}^ 

agogue,    Birmingham,   Ijigland,  and   by  his  tune  together.    The  beating  reed,  more  msuJ 

zealous  eflfbrts  in  behalf  of  the  education  of  tuned  than  its  relative,  is  commonly «««  m 

Hebrew  children,    his   earnest   advocacy  of  the  pipe  organ.    The  trumpet  atop  is  ^^^' 

measures  for  relieving  the  civil  disabilities  of  known  example.    The  free  reed,  thoagb  oo* 


city,  he  won  for  himself  high  honors.    In  1849    the  free  reed,  a  tongue  of  metal  an  inch  infl« 


he  left  England  for  the  United  States,  and  at  and  a  few  inches  long,  giving  a  16-feet  or  ev^ 
his  departure  from  Birmingham  a  purse  of  100  a  82-feet  tone,  renders  it  admirahly  adapts 
sovereigns  was  presented  to  him  by  the  mayor    for  use  where  economy  of  cost  or  s^^ee 
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desired.    A  Enropoan  reed  mstmment  differs  reed  organs,  with  double  alternating  bellows, 
much  from  an  American,  each  having  been  and  foot-treadles  like  ^ose  in  present  nse. 
made  quite  independently  of  the  other.    In  the  The  acoordeon  seems  to  have  been  introduced 
Suropean,  the  reed-block  is  nearly  a  quarter  about  1880.    Soon  after,  in  1882,  Mr.  Bazin 
of  an  inch  thick,  with  the  sides  of  the  slot  invented  the  instrument  with  a  tilting  bellows, 
straight.    This  block,  pierced  at  each  end,  is  first  called  fnelodium^  afterward  mdod&of^  or 
firmly  screwed  down  upon  hard  wood.    The  elbow  melodeon.    Mr.  Bazin  made  larger  in- 
deed is  tuned  by  scraping  the  tongue,  and  the  struments,  some  with  sliding  key-boa^s  for 
qaality  of  tone  modified  principally  by  the  the  easy  transposition  of  music. 
position  of  the  reed,  and  by  differences  of  This  appearance  of  the  accordeon  and  the 
scale  or  size   of  the  reeds  in  the  different  elbow  melodeon  marks  an  epoch  in  reed  in- 
re^iflters.    The  bellows  ts  a  pressure  one,  in-  struments    and  largely  stimulated  invention 
variably,  while  the  effects  produced,  especially  and  production.    Abraham  Prescott,  of  Oon- 
in  Prench  and  German  instruments,  are,  and  cord,  N.  H.,  who  had  been  engaged  for  some 
are  intended  to  be,  orchestral.    On  the  con-  years  in  the  manufacture  of  stringed  instm- 
trar  J,  in  the  American  reed  organ,  the  reed-  ments,  violoncellos,  and   double-basses,  pur- 
block  is   about   one    sixteenth   of  an  inch  chased  one  of  Bazin^s  elbow  melodeons,  and 
thick,  and  has  a  wide  groove  hurred  out  on  the  began  the  manufacture  of  them,  and  of  larger 
under  side,  leaving  thin  edges  to  the  slot.  The  instruments,  about  1882  or  1888.    This  house, 
reed  is  held  in  its  place  by  sliding  the  block  under  the  title  of  Prescott  Brothers,  is  now 
into  grooves,  cut  in  the  sides  of  a  cdl  made  by  the  oldest  in  the  country  engaged  in  the  busi- 
boring  into  the  edge  of  a  reed^hoa^d  made  of  ness.    Charles  Austin,  working  for  Mr.  Pres- 
soft  wood.    The  reeds,  easily  drawn  out  b^  a  cott  in  1888,  made  the  first  ^'  seraphine  "  he 
small  hook,  are  fioi^d  by  bending  or  twistmg  ever  saw,  and  also  made  the  first  melodeon  in 
them  more  or  less,  and  tuned  by  filing.    The  its  present  portable  form  with  folding  legs. 
American  reed  organ  invariably  has  an  exhaus-  He  nas  from  that  time  been  constantly  engaged 
tion  bellows,    drawing  the  air  through  the  in  making  reed  instruments,  or  in  making  rc^ds 
reeds,  and  gives  a  softer,  more  pipe-like  quality  for  the  trade. 

of  tone  than  its  European  relative.  Indeed,  the  M.  O.  NichoUs,  formerly  of  Boston,  Mass., 

dififerences  between  the  two  are  so  great,  that  was  early  in  the  business,    paving  seen  an  ac- 

there  are  few  points  of  resemblance,  an  Ameri-  cordeon,  he  made  the  first  reed  organs  he  ever 

can  instrument  being  thought  defective  when  saw,  and  applied  that  name  to  them.    He  also 

viewed  from  a  European  stand-point,  and  vice  called  them  the  "  Emmoen  Organs  "  from  the 

vena.    No  European  instruments  are  now  sold  initials,  M.  O.  N.,  of  his  own  name.    He  in- 

in  the  American  market.  vented  the  box  swell  over  the  reeds  in  1889, 

The  origin  of  the  free  reed  is  unknown,  used  tubes  over  them  in  1840 ;  curved  his  reeds 

The  Chinese  have  certainly  long  used  it  They  in  1842 ;  made  the  first  sub-bass  reeds  he  ever 

have  an  instrument  with  thirteen  reeds.    Each  saw,  and  applied  foot-pedals  in  1844.    In  1860 

reed  is  formed  of  a  thin  metal  plate  by  cu^ng  he  made  and  advertis^  the  hellowi  stesll,  since 

around  the  tongue,  excepting  at  the  heel.  Inis  called  the  ^^  automatic  swell."    He  sold  his 

plate  is  then  fastened  to  the  side  of  a  small  business  in  Boston,  and  removed  to  Syracuse, 

tube  of  hard  wood,  which  is  inserted  in  the  N.  Y.,  where  he  again  used  bis  bellows  swell, 

end  of  a  larger,  longer  tube  of  bamboo,  having  finally  abandoning  it  for  the  ^^  knee-swell."  He 

a  circular  transverse  hole  near  the  lower  and  made  instruments  containing  from  one  to  nine 

a  longitudinal  slot  near  the  upper  end.    These  or  ten  sets  of  reeds.    He  no  longer  manufac- 

tnbes  are  arranged  in  a  circular  group,  with  the  tures  organs. 

reeds  inserted  through  holes  into  a  wind-chest,  Peter  J.  Jewett,  a  native  of  Granby,  Conn., 
that  is  supplied  with  wind  by  a  mouth-piece  in  1881  or  1832,  saw  at  Professor  SiUiman^s, 
attached  to  its  side.    A  fiat  ring  of  horn  holds  in  New  Haven,  a  small  reed  instrument  that 
the  tubes  firmly  in  place,  and  the  whole  makes  he  had  brought  from  Europe.    Not  allowed 
an  instrument  about  three  and  a  half  inches  in  to   examine   its  interior,  he  was   told   that 
diameter,  and  fifteen  inches  in  leng^.  the  tones  were  produced  by  free  reeds.    Re- 
Although  a  few  reed  instruments  may  have  turning  to  Granby,  he    experimented  upon 
been  made  at  an  earlier  date  in  this  countrv,  the  free  reed,  and  made  a  nve-octave  instru- 
it  is  believed  that  the  first  person  engaged  m  ment  in  1882  or  1888,  that  he  called  an  ^^  Eolo- 
their   manufJEU^ture,  as   a  business,  was  Mr.  phone."    This,  he  believed,  was  the  first  five- 
James  A.  Bazin,  of  Canton,  Mass.    As  stated  octave  reed  instrument  made  in  the  United 
by  himsd^  he  made  a  revolving  instrument.  States.    It  was  in  the  form  of  the  present  reed 
shaped  like  a  pocket-inkstand,  with  nine  reeds,  or  cabinet  or^an.  Instruments  made  by  Jewett 
in  1822.  and  Hillyer  m  1888  are  still  in  use.    The  firm 
Soon  after,  he  made  another,  with  a  sliding  was  dissolved  in  1887,  but  the  business  was 
mouth-piece,  called  the  harmonica.    And.  in  continued  by  Mr.  Jewett  until  his  death  in 
1824,  a  revolving  reed  trumpet,  that  could  be  184T,  and  afterward  by  his  son,  S.  A.  Jewett; 
played  in  any  key.    It  was  as  loud  as  a  bugle,  who  has  has  been  in  the  business  ever  since 
and  he  played  it  in  the  village  choir  for  years.  1845,  having  worked  for  M.  O.  Nicholls,  and  for 
Between  this  time  and  1882  he  made  several  Prince  &  Co.,  and  now  being  one  of  the  firm 
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of  Jewett  &  Goodman,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio.    B.  T.     In  1846  he,  with  Mr.  E.  P.  Needhao, 

A.  Jewett,  in  1857,  patented  the  "  antomatio  hegask  the  mannfactnre  of  melodeons  at  Bof- 

swell,"  and  now  uses  it  as  well  as  Mason  &  £ilo,  and  sold  the  ri^t  to  others  to  me  Ui^ir 

Hamlin,  to  whom  he  sold  the  right  in  1862.  patents.    The  melodeon,  from  its  saperiorhr 

Mr.  N.  B.  Jewett,  another  early  maker,  at  of  tone,  heooming  popular,  soon  took  the  ImJ, 

Worcester,  Mass.,  in  184T,  used  four  sets  of  and  the  two  forms  of  case,  the  pwtable  and 

reeds  with  the  npright  exhaustion  hollows,  the  piano  style,  rendered  tiie  organ  fonn  of 

and  the  organ  form  of  case,  and  claims  to  case  almost  obsolete.     Carhart  A  Needhim 

have  made  two  of  the  most  important  im-  afterward  sold  ont  to  Greorge  A.  Prince  k  Chk, 

provements  now  in  general  use,  for  which  he  -and  removed  to  New  York  for  the  porpoae  or' 

received  no  compensation,  although,  as  he  left  making  reeds  and  reed-boards  for  the  trade,  br 

the  business  in  1861,  he  declines  to  name  them,  the  verj  ingenious  machinery  invented  bj  Mr. 

A.    L.  Swan,  now  of  Cherry  Valley,  N.  Oarhart.    The  two  establishments,  Geoi^ge  A. 

Y.,  began  the  reed  business  by  repairing  ao-  Prince  &  Oo.,  Buffalo,  K.  Y^  and  Carbiit  k 

cordeons,  m  Boston,  Mass.,  in  1884.     In  1889  Needham,  of  New  York  City,  are  well  knovn 

he  made  a  reed  organ  with  tui  tubes  over  The  latter  house  have  been   indefatigable  in 

the  reeds,  and  soon  after,  one  with  wooden  their  experiments   for  tiie    improvement  of 

tubes.    He  seems  to  have  been  the  first  to  thelarger  class  of  instruments,  many  of  vhidi 

groove  out  the  under  side  of  the  reed-block,  they  have  bmlt.    They  were  the  first  to  cany 

thus  giving  thin  edges  to  the  slot,  and  improv-  the  bass  down  to  the  82  feet  C. 

ing  the  tone.    He  is  still  in  the  business.  Mr.  N.  H.  Goodman,  formerly  of  Goodiun 

Mr.  G.  H.  Packard,  of  Oampello,  Mass.,  &  Baldwin,  Kew  Haven,  OomL,  nov  of 
in  1889,  was  the  first  to  apply  regular  keys  Phelps  &  Gh>odman,  Syracuse,  K.  Y.,  be- 
to  the  elbow  melodeon.  In  1840  he  made  gan  the  manufacture  of  reed  instrameDts  in 
instruments  in  the  organ  form,  and  in  1841  1849  or  1850.  He  had  been  an  organ-builder, 
made  one  with  the  bellows  upright  as  now  One  of  his  first  instroments  was  a  seraphind 
used,  with  the  reeds  upright  inside  of  tubes,  with  two  blow  pedals,  and  a  superKwUve  ooo* 
and  the  pallets  over  the  ends  of  the  tubes,  get-  pier.  It  is  still  in  use.  This  was  probaUj 
ting  a  strong  tone  with  prompt  response  to  the  the  first  octave  coupler  in  a  reed  instmment 
touch.  In  1846  he  made  tne  first  four-reed  June  28,  1858,  he  patented  a  double-bank  me- 
organ  he  had  seen.  Mr.  Packard  also  made  lodeon  with  onesetof  reedsineaohbankfanda 
and  used  the  divided  swells  since  patented  by  manual  coupler.  These  ^' organ  melodeons, ''«» 
Prince  h  Oo.  they  were  called,  became  at  once  so  popolar, 

Mr.  Nathan  Farley,  of  Farley  h  Pearson,  that  all  prominent  manufacturers  made  tbeo, 

was  from  the  factory  of  Abraham  Prescott,  either  buying  the  right  to  use  his  patent,  or 

Concord,  N.  H.  He  began  business  at  Woroes-  making  them  regardless  of  the  patent 

ter,  in  1846.    Tubes  over  the  reeds  were  then  With  improved  tone,  came  the  desire  for 

in  common  use,  usually  made  of  thin  metaL  greater  resources.     Larf^r  instruments  with 

The  first  exhaustion  beUows  he  had  seen  was  more  sets  of  reeds  were  made  by  several  xdsd* 

made  in  MiUbury,  Mass.    The  bunness  is  now  ufacturen,  requiring  more  room,  and,  conse- 

successfully  prosecuted  by  Messrs.  Taylor  &  quently,  a  return  to  the  square  or  organ  form 

Farley,  the  latter  a  brother  of  Mr.  Nathan  Far-  of  case.  A  few  European  instruments  bad  beeo 

ley.    Mr.  Taylor  tuned  reeds  for  seven-octave  imported.    The  earliest  of  much  size,  tbat  we 

ffiolian  pianos  in  1850.    They  used  the  manval  have  any  record  o^  was  a  French  fonr-reed 

mh'JxuB  in  1856,  probably  the  first  in  use ;  car-  or^an,  brought  over  to  Boston,  in  1844,  by  )b. 

ried  up  an  octave  and  a  half,  and  so  arranged  Ehphalet  Baker. 

that  but  one  note  of  any  given  letter  should  Mr.    Emmons   Hamlin,  instructed  by  Kr. 

speak  at  once.  Oarhart  in  voicing  an.d  tuning,  stayed  with 

About  this  timet,  1846  or  184T,  the  whole  Prince  &  Oo.  in  Buffalo,   when   Oarhart  k 

trade  was  revolutionized  by  the  appearance  Needham  came  to  New  York  Oity.    He  after- 

and  introduction  of  Oarhart'a  exhaustion  bel-  ward  went  to  Boston,  Mass^  and  entered  the 

lows.    Previous  to  this  the  pressure  bellows  firm  of  Mason  ds  Hamlin.  Beginning  with  melo- 

had  been  in  general  use.     Without  stopping  deons,  they,  in  1856,  adapted  the  French  style 

to  inquire  who  first  invented  the  exhaustion  of  case,  action,  a;nd  manner  of  blowing  ss  ^ 

bellows,  for  it  has  been  invented  four  or  five  aspossible,  to  the  exhaustion  bellows,  and  made 

times — ^twice  at  least  in  Massachusetts,  once  as  their  %arm(miunu  and  (fr^^an  harmaniumt^  with 

far  back  as  1818,  as  appears  from  the  testi-  from  three  sets  of  reeds  in  a  single  niana4°P 

mony  given  in  the  celebrated  trial,  Oarhart,  to  four  sets  in  two  manuals^  with  two  addi- 

Needham  A  Oo.,  vs.  Oharles  Austin,  and  once  tional  sets  in  an  independent  pedal ;  in  ail  su 

in  England,  by  Isaac  England,  of  Wiltshire— it  sets  of  reeds.     Resolutely  maintaining  thst 

may  be  safely  asserted  that  it  was  Oarhart^s  six  sets  were  as  many  as  could  be  of  use  in  & 

beUows  in  connecti<»i  with  his  reed-board,  that  reed  instrument,  they  have,  so  far  as  knova. 

came  into  general  use  and  holds  undisputed  made  but  a  single  large  organ.    In  1862  toey 

sway  to  the  present  time.    This  idea,  reaching  adopted  the  organ  form  of  case  for  all  of  tbev 

back  to  1889,  was  perfected  and  patented  in  instruments,  making  single  and  doable  reed 

1846,  by    Jeremiah    Oarhart,  of  Buffalo,  N.  harmoniums  under  the  trade-mark  "Cabinet 
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Organ."  Their  extensive  advertising,  com- 
bined with  various  improvements  made  bj  the 
trade  generally,  have  greatly  increased  the  pop- 
ularity and  sale  of  reed  instruments.  Other 
makers  changed  to  the  otgan  form  of  case  about 
the  same  time,  and  now  it  seems  likely  to  en- 
tirely supersede  the  melodeon. 

C.  Peloubet  (afterward  0.  Peloubet  &  Son, 
now  Peloubet,  relton  &  Go.),  once  well  known 
as  a  maker  of  fine  fiutes  and  other  wind  instru- 
ments, began  the  manufftoture  of  reed  instru- 
ments in  1852.  While  making  melodeons  he 
gave  much  time  and  attention  to  larger  in- 
struments of  the  organ  class.  This  house,  as 
far  as  known,  has  made  the  only  three-banked 
reed  organs.  Mr.  Peloubet  was  the  first  to  tune 
reeds  in  equal  temperament,  first  introduood  the 
twelfth  and  fifteentii  in  reed  instruments,  and 
made  various  improvements  in  voicing  and  in 
variety  of  tone,  especially  in  getting  a  more 
pipe-like  quality  in  the.  pedal.  They  make 
many  organs  with  two  and  three  banks  of 
keys  and  pedals. 

S.  D.  &  H.  W.  Smith,  of  Boston,  Mass.,  are 
well  known  as  one  of  tne  oldest,  largest,  and 
most  successftd  houses  in  the  trade. 

Estey  Sd  Co.,  of  Brattleboro,  Vermont,  have 
been  long  established  and  have  made  many 
instruments.  Two  other  manufacturing  firms 
have  grown  out  of  this ;  one  the  "  Burdett,'^  lo- 
cated in  Ohicago,  HI.  Many  other  smaller 
firms  are  scattered  over  the  Northern  States. 

By  this  sketch  it  will  be  seen  that,  although 
a  few  instruments  were  made  between  1818 
and  1846,  yet  the  manufacture  of  reed  instru- 
ments has  grown  up  almost  entirely  since  the 
latter  date,  and  also  that  it  is  essentially  of  na- 
tive growth.  An  examination  of  the  Patent- 
OfiSce  reports  will  show  with  what  activity  the 
subject  has  been  pursued.  Similar  wants  have 
suggested  similar  remedies  to  various  parties, 
till  almost  every  important  part  of  the  instru- 
ment has  been  invented  several  times.  A  cu- 
rions  illustration  of  this,  and  of  the  little  value 
of  a  patent  not  indorsed  by  a  judicial  decision, 
is  f^orded  by  the  so-called  "  automatic  swelL" 
Invented  by  Mr.  M.  O.  Nicholls,  in  1850,  used 
by  him  for  some  time  and  then  abandoned  for 
the  "  knee  swell,"  it  was  patented  in  1857  by 
Mr.  Stanley  A.  Jewett,  and  again  in  1862  by 
Mr.  George  Woods,  then  with  Mason  &  Ham- 
lin. The  business  is  now  so  well  established, 
it  is  the  ability  to  sell  a  good  organ,  quite  as 
much  as  the  ability  to  make  it,  that  makes  the 
successful  firm.  The  number  of  reed  instru- 
ments per  week,  now  made,  may  be  set  down 
at  from  500  to  600,  with  an  annual  value  of 
$8,000,000  to  $8,500,000,  while  six  or  eight 
houses  are  kept  busy  in  making  reeds  and 
reed-boards  for  the  trade. 

REFORMED  OHUROHES,  I.  Thb  "Rb- 
roBMKD  Ohvboh  m  Amebioa." — ^This  is  the 
present  title  of  the  denomination  formerly 
known  as  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church.  The 
statistics  of  this  Church,  in  1868,  were  as  fol- 
lows: 


CLASSES. 


Albany 

Arcot 

B6iffea 

BouthBeigen 

S»3™«* 

OtneTa , 

Greene , 

HoUand , 

Hndeon , 

lUlttois 

KtoffBton 

Vontk  hang  Island. . . 
Booth  Long  laUmd ... , 

MlcUgan 

Monmouth 

Montgtnneiy 

Kew  Brunswick 

New  York 

SoQth  NewTork 

Orange , 

Paramnt , 

Passaic , 

Fhiladelphhi 

Pongbkeepsle , 

Raritan 

Bensselaer 

Saratoga , 

Schenectady 

Schoharie 

Ulster. 

Westchester , 

Wisconsin •. 


Total. 


MteMm. 

CeBunmW 

MUlIk 

SO 

1,974 

10 

488 

15 

1,806 

IS 

2,686 

18 

846 

14 

1,808 

11 

1,887 

15 

2,108 

18 

1,668 

IT 

1,154 

10    * 

1,778 

19 

2,437 

17 

8,666 

.      7 

474 

7 

894 

18 

1,096 

18 

1,882 

82 

5,073 

10 

1,865 

85 

8,004 

16 

2,281 

14 

1,446 

17 

2,697 

19 

2,088 

19 

2,440 

18 

1,609 

14 

1,486 

11 

2,012 

9 

1,012 

15 

1,828 

18 

1,548 

n 

1,868 

489 

69,606 

8aad«T.tdiool 
achoUn. 

2,044 

l',986 
2,642 


1,099 

888 

660 

1,273 

1,812 

1,687 

2,489 

2,960 

690 

866 

779 

1,449 

6,54a 

1,216 

1,772 

1,917 

1,066 

2^ 

1,281 

2,081 

1,290 

1,015 

1,095 

889 

1,860 

1,158 

607 


47,961 


The  total  number  of  churches  was  440.  The 
total  amount  raised  for  congregational  pur- 
IK)ses  was  $764,447.  The  Board  of  Publica- 
tion reported  the  number  of  copies  issued  of 
new  books  and  tracts,  6,600 ;  reprints,  44,100; 
amount  of  sales,  $16,085.48.  Tne  receipts  of 
the  Board  of  Education,  from  collections  and 
donations,  were,  $10,608.40.  The  receipts  of 
the  Board  of  Domestic  Missions^  $28,476.18. 
The  receipts  of  the  Foreign  Mission  Board 
amounted  to  $58,472.  The  debt  at  the  close 
of  the  year  was  $16,000.  The  Board  sustains 
missions  at  Amoy  (China);  Arcot  (India); 
and  in  Japan.  The  Amop  Mimor^  China  (or- 
ganized in  1844),  occupies  the  cities  of  Amoy, 
population,  200,000 ;  Cnioh-be,  population,  60,- 
000 ;  Chiang-chiu,  population,  200,000 ;  Tung- 
wan,  population,  60,000.  The  field  traversed, 
that  is,  the  territory  surrounding  these  cities, 
has  a  population  of  about  8,000^000  souls. 
Connected  with  this  mission  are  four  mis- 
sionaries and  two  American  assistant  mis- 
sionaries. Churches  and  stations,  6;  mem- 
bers, 701,  an  increase  of  75 ;  benevolent  con- 
tributions, $654.82.  There  are  8  schools,  with 
57  scholars.  This  mission  employs  12  native 
helpers,  and  has  7  theological  students.  The 
Amot  Mimon^  India  (organized  in  1854),  occu- 
pies— ^North  Arcot  District:  area,  5,017  square 
miles;  population,  1,000,716.  South  Arcot 
District:  area,  4,916 square  miles;  population, 
1,102,184.  Churches,  18;  out-stations,  84; 
nnmber  in  congregations,  1,712 ;  communicants, 
489 ;  scholars  in  vernacular  school,  416 ;  con- 
tributions, over  986  rupees,  or  $468.  The 
three  schools  n)oys',  girls^  and  preparandi) 
have  105  pupils.  The  Ja^an  Mission  (or- 
ganized in  1859)  has  stations  at  Yokohama 
and  Nagasaki,  and  three   missionaries  with 
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their  wives.    The  report  states  that  the  mis-  ministers,  605 ;    congr^adons,  1,181 ;  mem* 

sionarj-  has  a  class  of  25  to  80  pupils.  One  of  his  hers,  115,483 ;  nnconfirmed  members,  68,186 ; 

pupils  held  meetings  at  Jeddo  on  Sundays  and  Sundaj-scfaools,  991,  with  44,485  Sondaj-sdool 

alternate  week-days  till  disturbed  by  the  civil  scholars,  and  benevolent  contribations  amomt- 

commotions.    The  missionary  at  Nagasaki  was  ing  to  $87,284.09.    The  figares  ahow  a  genenl 

engaged  in  teaching  in  the  Government  schools,  increase  from  the  previous  year. 

using  such  opportunities  as  have  been  afforded  III.  Rsfobmxd  Chubohss  nr  Eitbofk  aid 

to  make  known  the  truths  of  revelation,  with-  Afbioa.. — (For  statistical  information  on  tb€se 

in  the  regulations  of  the  institution.    He  gave  churches,  see  the  Annual  Ajiebioah  Cyclop j- 

regular  instruction  for  many  months  of  the  dia  for  1867.) 

year  to  two  priests.  Four  of  the  foremost  REUSS,  the  name  of  two  Gennan  principal- 
princes  of  Japan  requested  him  to  take  charge  ities.  1.  Kbuss-Greitz.  Prince,  Henry  XXU^ 
of  a  school  at  their  capitals,  carrying  their  bom  March  28,  1854;  sacoeeded  his  father 
courtesy  to  the  length  of  placing  a  steamer  at  November  8,  1859.  Area,  148  square  miles; 
his  disposal  to  enable  him  to  visit  their  prov-  population  in  1867,  43,889.  2«  Beubs-Schleitl 
inces.  Two  imperial  governors  called  upon  I^rince,  Henry  XIV.,  bom  Ma7  28,  1832;  s^l^ 
him  to  consult  him  in  regard  to  educational  ceeded  his  father  July  11,  1867.  Area,  297 
and  religious  matters.  A  large  number  of  square  miles;  population,  in  1867,  88,097. 
Christian  books  and  tracts  in  Chinese,  and  Annual  revenue  of  Renss-Greitz,  200,000  tha- 
publications  of  the  mission  presses,  were  dis-  lers;  of  Reuss-Schleitz  (budget  of  1868)229,893 
tributed,  and  many  works  purchased  by  the  thalers.  Public  debt  (exclusive  of  jupcr 
Japanese.  money)  of  Reuss-Greitz,  75,000  thalers;  of 

The  General  Synod  of  the  Church  met  at  Reuss-Schleitz,  872,050  thalers.  Thetroo]»of 
Hudson,  N.  Y.,  on  the  20th  of  June.  R^olu*  both  principalities  (their  former  Federal  ood- 
tions  were  adopted,  recommending  a  national  tingent  was  1,117  men)  form,  in  oonseqaence 
convention  of  Evangelical  denominations  of  the  of  a  military  convention  concluded  witii  Pros- 
United  States,  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  sia,  together  with  the  troops  of  Saxe-AItes- 
concert  and  union  in  general  measures,  to  meet  burg  and  Schwarzburg-Rudolstadt,  one  of  the 
in  October,  1869.  A  committee,  consisting  of  three  regiments  of  the  Thuringian  States. 
the  President,  Assessor,  Stated  Clerk,  and  two  RHODE  ISLAND.  The  annual  electioa  for 
Elders,  was  appointed  to  issue  a  circular  letter  State  officers  of  Rhode  Island  is  held  on  the 
from  the  American  Reformed  Church  to  the  first  Wednesday  in  April.  The  Democntic 
Synods,  Assemblies,  or  Conferences  of  other  convention  assembled  at  Providence  and  nomi- 
bodies,  at  their  next  regular  meetings,  inviting  nated  for  Governor  Lyman  Pierce,  and  for 
them  to  unite  in  such  a  National  Congress,  not  Lieutenant-Grovemor  Gideon  H.  Durfee.  DeJe- 
for  any  obligatory  legislation,  but  for  general  gates  were  also  appointed  to  the  National  Bern- 
consultation  upon  the  unity  of  the  Church  and  ocratic  Convention,  and  resolutions  adopted  of 
the  demands  of  the  times.  a  similar  tenor  with  those  in  other  States. 

II.  The  German  Refobmsd  Chtboh. — This  The  Republican  State  Convention  assembled 
Church  has  three  synods :  the  Eastern  Synod ;  at  Providence  about  the  same  time,  andre-nomi- 
the  Synod  of  Ohio  and  the  a^acent  States;  nated  General  A.  E.  Bumside  for  reflection  as 
and  the  Northwestern  Synod.  The  Eastern  Governor,  and  Pardon  W.  Stevens  for  lienten- 
Synod  reports,  for  1868, 286  ministers,  706  con-  ant-Govemor.  The  election  was  held  on  April 
gregations,  86,057  members,  50,891  uncon*  1st.  The  whole  vote  oast  was  15,225,  and 
firmed  members,  691  Simday-schools,  with  General  Bumside^s  migority  was  4,809.  The 
81,239  Sunday  scholars,  and  benevolent  con-  vote  was  much  larger  than  at  the  election 
tributions  amounting  to  $68,744.88.  This  of  the  previous  year,  and  the  Republican  ma- 
shows  an  tncrease  over  the  preceding  year  of  jority  was  increased  a  few  hundreds.  This 
8  ministers,  26  oongregations,  2,927  members,  vote,  in  connection  with  the  result  of  tb< 
84  Sunday-schools,  8,212  Sunday-school  schol-  election  in  New  Hamp^ire,  was  regarded  as 
ars,  and  $12,212  benevolent  contributions,  emphatically  sustaining  the  congresBi<»ifll  po- 
The  Synod  of  Ohio  and  the  adjacent  States  re-  licy  of  reconstraction,  and  ^*  the  wisdom  and 
ported  in  1868  the  following  statistics:  num-  justice  of  the  impeachment  of  President  Jobn- 
ber  of  ministers,  180;  number  of  congrega-  son." 

tions,  816;  whole  number  of  members  m  the  The  Legislature  chosen  at  this  election  ▼!> 

bounds  of  the  eight  Classes,  81,670;  baptisms,  composed  of  27  Republicans  and  6  Democrats 

2,000;  confirmations,  1,261;  received  by  cer-  in  the  Senate;  and  62  Republicans  and  S6i^ 

tificate,  595 ;  making  whole  number  of  admis-  mocrats  in  the  House, 

sions,  8,856 ;  dismissions  by  letter,  881 ;  ex-  At  the  Presidential  election  in  No^emb^', 

communications  and  erasures,    102 ;    deaths,  the  whole  vote  cast  was  19,541 ;  and  the  ma- 

635;     Sunday-schools,    217;     Sunday-school  jority  of  General  Grant  was  6,448.    For  Con- 

scholars,    10,470 ;    benevolent   contributions,  gross,    in   the    eastern  district,  Thomas  A. 

$18,849.44.  Jenckes,  Republican,  received  7,995  rot^  m 

Adding  the  statistics  reported  by  the  North-  Olney  Arnold,  Democrat,  4^080.  Jenckes's  ma- 
western  Synod,  the  total  statistics  at  the  be-  jority,  8,916.  In  the  western  district,  Nathan- 
ginning  of  the  year  1869  were  as  follows :  iel  F.  Dixon,  Republican,  received  4,185  votes, 
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and  James  Waterhonse,  Democrat,  2,640.   Dix-  Forminff,  as  this  river  (Pawtnoket)  does  for  a 

on^s  maiority  1  492  portion  ol  its  oonrse,  the  boundary  between  Bhode 

"^i*?  '^^'  ^ST'  ^"'??^  ^^,^"-  ^  "it  m^tSlSrin^  t^^ n^u'u S^ 

gnrated  for  the  third  time.    The  Legislature  the  inhabitants  of  our  sister  State  will  join  heartily 

was  couvened  at  the  same  time.    The  most  im-  with  us  in  the  good  cause. 

portant  business  of  this  brief  session  was  the  Our  course  must  be,  in  the  event  of  attempting  any 

election  of  a  United  States  Senator.    This  took  J^^ J^  *^«  ^^^7  ^.^Jt^^hvlt^^**^^^  ^^Z 

.^1^^^  .««  T«.M»  <vi.i.   ..v..^  -nr'n*        a  to  stocK  the  head  waters  of  the  stream  withyounff 

place  on  June  9th,  when  Wilham  BprMue  re-  gjinjon  and  shad,  and  to  psss  stringent  kws  ibrbidP 

ceiYed  the  unanimous  vote  of  both  Houses,  ding  netting  in  any  part  or  the  stream  for  two  or  three 

This  body  soon  after  adjourned  to  the  date  of  years;  at^e  end  or  which  time,  with  proper  manage- 

its  session  in  the  winter.  ™«^*»  t*»®  "^^'t  ^l^i<*  ^  ^o^  totally  barren,  will 

Inthe8tateofRhodeIal^d..propertyan».  J^rjt'S^t^kS^^^^.Jv^T^'S^rird'h^: 

lincatioa  m  real  estate  of  f  184  is  reqmred  of  ring  mi^ht  be  made  at  a  cost  not  exceeding  one  thou- 

e  very  voter.     The  effect  of  this  is  to  out  off  sand  dollars,  perhaps  for  less ;  and,  in  case  of  sucoeas, 

a  large  portion  of  foreign-bom  citizens  from  your  commissioners  hope  that  the  manuliMstttrers  on 

the  liberty  of  voting.    Several  attempts  have  other  riveiswm  find  it  fw^^ 

-u^^^  w,«/v   4^   -^^^^^  *v:Z^     1 ^   <f        Ti  ways,  protect  the  water  from  impurity,  and  lom  With 

been  made  to  remove  this  clause^  from  the  the  State  government  in  the  propagation  and  growth 

State  constitution,  and  hitherto  without  sue-  of  fishes  in  their  waters. 

cess.     It  has  been  modified   to   allow  those  We  also  visited  the  Wauchoff  pond  in  Charlestown, 

holding  a  renting  of  $7  per  annum  to  vote,  with  the  view  of  ascertaming  the  probability  of  stock- 

Every  B^tWe  mde  citiren  who.ha.  p«d  a  t«  }^t:'"«.rri^''fl.t1^hSS'5>Jt^  fSS  S'^ 
Of  f  1,  performed  militia  service,  and  is  reg-  more  northern  and  western  streams  of  Canada  and 
istered,  if  twenty-one  years  of  age,  is  allowed  New  York,  but  which  have  been  introduced  with 
to  vote.  good  success  into  various  waters  of  the  Eastern  States. 
Imprisonment  for  debt  is  authorized  by  law  in  We  find  said  pond  admirably  adapted  fw  the  pur- 
♦i^yv  af«+A  Tk^  ,«^i:^«.^^4.k^i»^  v«-  v^l«  — .^"u  pose  by  nature,  as  it  has  an  outlet  into  Pawoatuck 
the  State.  The  policy  of  the  law  has  been  such  fc^er,  which  wiuld  give  the  fish  a  circulation  through 
as  to  deal  with  the  person  of  the  debtor,  and  to  the  entire  waters  of  the  southern  part  of  the  State. 
leave  the  property  unharmed.  So  long  as  the  We  found  the  people  on  the  boiilerB  of  the  pond  re- 
debtor  is  within  the  State,  his  property  is,  in  luctant  to  promise  us  assistance  until  our  repeated 

the  first  instance,  exempt,  andthe  wntprocwds  ^^^^^^^'''^'^^  ^^  ""•  "^^^  ^^°™*  ^""^  ^^ 

against  the  person.    If  the  debtor  departs  from  ^  For  th^  purpose  of  stocking  this  and  other  ponds 

the  State,  then  the  sacredness  of  his  propertv  with  black  bass,  we  are  confdent  no  appropriation 

disappears,  and  the  creditor  can  seize  it.    A  need  be  made^  but  that,  aided  and  protected  by  proper 

modification  of  the  law  has  been  proposed.  legislation,  private  enteiprise  wiU,  within  a  short  time, 

The  establishment  of  a  State  liylim  for  the  thl^^sptt  iUhl"             '                ^""^"^ 

pauper  insane  was  discussed  and  approved  in  '                       .  v   v    i.  n      . 

the  Legislature  at  ite  session  in  May,  and  a  com-  The  commissioners  dose  with  the  following 

mittee  appointed  to  examine  and  recoijimend  remarks,  relative  to  the  sea-coast  fisheries: 

a  site  for  its  location.    A  large  number  of  this  While  it  is  right  and  proper  that  the  river  fisheries 

class  of  persons  has  been  maintained  at  the  should  be  protected,  and  measures  taken  to  increase 

Butler  Asylum  in  Providence,  which  is  now  the  supply,  it  is  easy  to  show  that,  in  real  importance 

K^^A«n:,.»  ^..^^^.^       TU^  i^Ai^^^4^  \Ai^A  »^A  andoommercial  value,  the  produoto  of  our  shores  and 

becoming  crowded.      The  indigent  blind  and  bays  greatly  exceed  them.    Our  markets,  and  through 

deaf  and  dumb  have  been  maintained  at  insti-  them  the  people,  depend  chiefly  upon  salt  water  lor 

tntions  in  other  States.  their  supply  of  fish.    That  this  supply  is  variable  and 

The  State  prison  contains  69  prisoners.   A  re-  ^7  i^o  means  what  it  should  be,  either  in  quantity  or 

form  «oh«K>linPro^dence  receives  the  juremle  P^gST^S^ar^^^r  «.h,  oUm.,  »d  oyster.,  h« 

delmquents  of  the  State  of  both  sexes,  and  pro-  increaBed  withm  the  past  few  years,  is  no  doubt  true, 

yides  for  their  education  and  employment.  and  this  fact  has  doubtless  had  an  effect  upon  the 

The  number  of  children  in  the  public  schools  market  prices ;  but  the  chief  cause  will  be  found  to 

averages  in  winter  28,720.      The  permanent  be  the  steadUv  decreasing  supply  of  the  more  common 

<.««i,^)7  Ai^ii  ^^^^^4^^  tJ  AytKi  aoK  kinds  of  shell-flsh  and  sea  fishes, 

school  fund  mounte  to  $412,685  Take,forexample,thecUm,  one  of  Bhode  Island'a 

The  unsettled  claims  of  the  State  against  the  most  boasted  institutions.    Within  a  few  years  the 

Federal  Government  have  been  adjnsted  and  price  has  increased  threefold,  while  the  quantity  and 

allowed,  except  the  sum  of  $110.     The  receipts  quality  have  deteriorated  in  the  same  proportion, 

intn  th«  fltAtA  TrfiAiinrv  r1nrin<y  fh«  vftur  wnrA  This  seems  to  US  a  subject  for  grave  consideration, 

Jln^V?ofl  state  ireasuryaunng  the  year  were  ^         ^^  ^^  occasion  to  recommend  to  your  hon- 

$397,736,  and  the  expenditures  $257,817,  leav-  oj^ble  body  the  advisability  of  appointmg  a  commit- 

ing  a  balance  of  $189,919.     The  State  debt  is  tee  of  disinterested  men,  who  shall  examine  into  the 

$3,141,500.  whole  matter  thorou^hl^,  and  report  at  the  earliest 

At  the  session  of  the  Legislature  in  May,  a  possible  moment,  «f  it  w  a  subject  which  ^been 

commission  was  appointed  to  investigate  the  P«><~tmated  much  too  long  for  the  pubhc  good, 

practicability  of  restocking  the  waters  of  the  RIVES,  Wiluam  0.,  an  American  statesman 

State  with  salmon  and  other  migrating  fish,  and  diplomatist,  bom  in  Nelson  County,  Va., 

The  commissioners  made  a  personal  examina-  May  14,  1798 ;  died  near  Charlottesville,  Al- 

tion  of  all  the  rivers  and  main  streams  of  the  bemarle  County,  Va.,  April  26,  1868.    He  was 

State.    The  following  is  an  extract  from  their  educated  at  Hampden  Sidney  and  William  and 

report :  Mary  Colleges ;  studied  law  and  politics  under 
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the  direction  of  Thomas  JefPenon ;  was  aide-de- 
camp  in  1814-'15  with  a  hody  of  militia  and  vol-  Of  the  Latin  Bite  and  Oriental  Bite U 

nnteers,  called  out  for  the  defence  of  Virginia ;  AMMKSBOFMMm. 

7o^^®n^®^M%^^^^*?'®''^'^'T''^^  Immediately snboTdlnatototSfHoly See U 

1817,  '18,  and  u9,  from  Nelson  Comity;  and  With BocieBiaaUcal  Prorincea i» 

in  1822  to  the  same  position,  from  Albemarle  OHmbU  SUs. 

Oonnty.    In  1823  he  was  elected  a  Represent-  ^^  "^1^2?m te*'*"^'  i 

ati  ve  in  Congress,  and  served  for  three  saccessive  GrMo-Bamanian'site!  ['.'.'.'.'.'.'/.'.'.'.'/. '.'. '. '. '.    i 

terms;  in  1829  he  was  appointed  by  President  ^       ^^■^^^S^P'^^VHjJ^iB-- > 

Jackson  minuter  to  France;  on  his  return,  in  ^^^^^S^mSSiS  M t?^: s 

1882,  he  was  elected  a  Senator  in  Congress,  Syro-MaioDite  Bite.V.V.*.".V.V.".*..V.V.V..V    i 

and  resigned  in  1884,  in  consequence  of  his  bishopwcs  —  * 

unwillingness  to  participate  in  the  Senate's  LaHnSUe' 

vote  of  censure  of  President  Jackson's  conduct  Snbnrbaa  (the  8eea  of  the  CanUnal  Bfahofw) i 

in  removing  the  deposits— an   act  which  he  ^**SS^^^7 ^^^,^^^,^^LB!^ ^ 

approved,  but  the  Virginia  Legislature  repro-  S*****""  ^  Bcderiartta^^      m 

bated;   was  reelected  in  1885,   the  political  Anneolan u 

character  of  the  Virginia  Legislature  being  S'^^^Sf***^ f 

changed;  and  served  to  the  end  of  the  term  Greco^SShOTuS! *. '. *.'.!!!!!!.*! .' .".'.*.'.'.'.*.*.".*.* ." * .' .* ."  .*   5 

in  1839;   voting  in  March,  1887,  for  Thomas  G^eco-Bolgarian/////^V/.V.V.^'!!^" *!.'." .'.*.* !.'!.'!!.'    i 

H.  Benton's  famous  expunging  resolution;  in  SjJlJih^ic « 

1840  was  reelected  to  the  Senate,  where  he  Sypo-Maronite."!!!!*,!!!!!!!!!.*.*.*!.*!.'!.'.**.'.*.'.'*.*.'.'.*   7 
remained  until  1845.    In  1849  he  was  a  second  -~*J^ 

time  appointed  minister  to  France,  by  Pres-  Total  Fatriarchatea,  Arehbiahoprica,  and  Biahoprici.  w 
ident   Taylor,  and  returned    m    1858,  when        ^- ^,         ,.  ,^h.  i     .f       w  u 

he  retired  from  political  life.     In  1861  Mr.        9^  ^^  ^^"^1?^  ^^^'  ^^^^'^  "^^t 

Bives  was  one  of  the  five  commissioners  sent  ?P"<»  ^^^  102  bishoprics,  have  been  ^ 

from  Virginia  to  the  "Peace  Congress"  at  i*«\^J>y?^Pf  ^i^^;'  who  hM  also  nu«jd 

Washington.    He  was  a  member  of  the  Con-  13  bishoprics  to  the  rank  of  arohbiahopnca. 

federate  Provisional  Congress  and  House  of  ,^1"*  addition  to  the  actual  diocesan  bishops, 

Representatives  during  the  war.    One  of  his  there  are  a  number  of  titular  bi8hopa{bi8hop6 

most  valuable  contributions  to  historical  lit-  V*/^'**«r?  •'t^^t'^^X  ^^^  ^  eitherooid- 

erature  was  his  "  Life  and  Times  of  Madi-  i^^^J^^  diocesan  bishops  or  vicars  aportohc 

son,"  in  two  volumes,  the  first  of  which  was  relegates   apostolic,    and   prrfeots  apostolia 

published  in  1869,  the  second  in  1866.     In  There  «e  103  ^carmtw  ^osU)hc,  6  ddegatiMs 

the   preparation  of  this  work  he   had    the  ?P?**^^???  ??*  23  prefectures  ^KWtoho;  total 

advantage  of  a  long  and  intimate  acouaintance  }^\  ^  *5^.  *^^^  names  designate  a  specisi 

with  its  subject,  and  the  use  of  aUliis  manu-  *«"l*o^j!,V^?  dioceses,  but  the  rnoumb^  hare 

scripts  and  papers.    From  several  passages  in  not  the  IMnghts  of  diocesan  biriiops.Tiren^^^ 

the  second  volume  of  this  work,  it  seems  evi-  five  of  thwe  180  eccksiast^cWcts have be«^ 

dent  that   Mr.  Rives's   sympathy  with   the  organized  by  Pope  Pius  IX.    The  total  nraiber 

secession  movement  was  not  earnest  or  pro-  of  tatular  bishops,  in  January,  1869,  was  229. 

found,  but  that,  like  many  other  Southern  men,  , ,  ?'  *o®  dioceses  at  the  b^nmng  of  the  year, 

he  deemed  it  necessary  to  "  go  with  his  State?  ^?^;,^®^,^T"'^  l^?^*^  ^v  ^^^^Z^-  T 

In  private  life  Mr.  Rives  was  amiable,  intelli-  P^^-    ^^^^  ^  this  number  the  S29  bifihog 

gent,  and  courteous ;    a  man  of  extensive  cul-  »?  iw«i^,  we  have  a  total  number  of  982 

ture;  and  generaUy  correct  though  not  always  bishops  constituting  the  Oa^obc  hiersrchjrat 

profound  ideas.  *^2,?^?°?"^?  ^^^^«  y«*^  i?^  V    •«    ^    .n^ 
ROMAN    CATHOLIC     CHURCH.      The       The  foUowmg  list  gives  the  dassification  and 

Pope,  Pius  IX.,  formerly  Giovanni  Maria  di  ^^^{^^?,^^YS^}^^'''^^^ 

Mastai  Ferretti,  was  bom  at  Sinigaglia  on  the  •^nnw'^  Font^to  for  1868),  with  the  titles 

18th  of  May,  1792 ;  elected  Pope  on  the  death  of  the  superiors: _ 

of  Gregory  XVL,  in  1846,  and  crowned  on  the       ♦  ^he  Annuario  ItmUfdo  for  18»  did  not  n»*  w 

21  st  of  June  of  that  year.  in  time  for  this  article.    The  Ibllowing  soiiiiimut  ««  ^^ 

There  were,  in  ITovember,  1868,67  cardi-  '^'y^'^aSKL^P*??'  *-.     ,.    #t  «  ^nAmni 
,       i.     1.       */.                   :]•     iv-v   V.  JO  Tbe^niMfM^iriTeslSnAtilArehBofLatinasaOncotii 

nals,  of  whom  6  were  caramal  Disnops,  48  car-  Hte,  19  Latin  arehbii hops  bnmediately  dependest  on  the 

dinal  priests,  and  8  cardinal  deacons ;  89  were  HoiySee,  uo  with  eeclesiMticai  proTinces,  J  Oikntf 

Italia/ by  birth,  Md  only  18  non-ItaUana-r  SSS^JXbtaffi^'^wS^'i^3ta2£°Ka^^ 

French,  4  -Spanish,  4  Germans,  1  Croatian,  1  Bome:  84  immediately  subject  to  the  HobrSee,aad^ 

Portuffuese,  and  1  Irish.    Among  the  new  cai^  5}"\ri?*'~u  ^  ?*•**?£??' ft"  Oriental  rfte.  '^Ji 

A  V*  uuj^uvo^.,  »uu  A  ^lo         •'*'"^**e5  iM«/  M^'o  ^  x^  m^  Holiness  has  elevated  to  the  metropolttan  mgaisj  w 

dmais  created  m  1868,  was  Pnnoe  Lumen  Bo-  gees  and  erected  6  archbishoprics  and  lu  imofi^ 

naparte,  a  cousin  of  the  Emperor  of  France.  ^?*%!W5l  ■•^  inparUbui,  n ;  ^i«i«>i»\«S»  MiS 

TTk^  Aj»^».^M.i^  z>^««.««*w^*^  «r.«.  iQAa  »;<^^  *i»A  tf*M#,198.    The  Tacant  sees  are,  Ipatriarcbsl, 9»roufpw* 

The  Annuarto  Font%JU>U>  for  1868  gives  the  copal.  lOO  episcopal.  Those  occapfed  amount  to  7fl  part- 

following  summary  of  the  Patriarchal,  Archi*  archaiandrestdental,  attd984l»  portfftiif.  TbeRti«j« 

epi^opal  and  Epiaoop.1  8<k«  of  the  Eonua  5i?A"5!SS?W?2;'?«Sa'SS?£JjS!li2 

Uatholio  Uhurcli :  offloes.   Ofthese,  el^teen  are  yacant 
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Nm*  «r  (Mir.  Tltk«rBap«kr. 

Obhohb 
[O0t  Holy  SftTtoar  of  lAtenn.  Yicar-GenexmL 
Ji9t/*Uar  Oerki, 


TTIieaUnet. 


Bamabites 

SoniAflchUiis 

Jesnltfl 

Minor  Clerks.... 

Ministers  of  the  Sick 

Ministers  of  the  Mother  of  t 
Ctod J 

Ministers  of  the  Plons  Schools. 
MeUffknu  CfonifreffoUoRs, 

FasBioniits 

Most  Holy  Redeemer. 

SddeOasacea  OongrtffcUkmi, 

I>octTinarUoB 

Priests  of  the  Mission 

Ploos  Works 

Missionaries  of  the  Most  Pre-  i 
dons  Blood. f 

Institiite  of  Charity 

Marlsts ..* 

Priests  of  the  Society  of  Mis- 1 

SiOttS f 

Priests  of  the  Resurrection. . . 
Priests  of  the  Sacred  Hearts.. 

Priests  of  the  Holy  Cross 

Brothers   of  the  Christian  I 

SchM^ ) 

Brothers  of  Mercy 


GenersI  (Prepoeito-Gen- 
eiale). 


The  following  table  gives  the  Btatistics  of 
churohes,  chapels  and  stations,  priests,  reli- 
gious orders  and  Catholic  population,  accord- 
ing to  the  datholic  Almanac  tor  1869 : 


It 


tt 


Vicar-QeneraL 
Prefeet-GeneraL 

Rector-Qenend. 

GeneraL 

QeneraL 
Snpertor-QeBend. 

Yicar^^leneral. 
Snperior-Genersl. 
Gteneral  (Pieposito«G«n- 
ersle). 

DirectoMJenersl. 

General  (Preposlto43en- 

erale). 
Saperior-GeneiaL 

44 

44 

44 
44 


▲BOBBISHOPBXOB. 

Balttmore 

Cincinnati 

NQwOrieans 

New  York 


BasUians 

Monte  Casino 

Camaldnlensians 

Vallombrosaas. 

Ciatercians 

Trappists 

B«neaSctlne    Congregratlo& ) 

of  Monte  ^iglne. ) 

Olivelants 

SilTestrians 

Order  of  St  Jerome. 


Carthusians 

Cbaldee  Antonians  of  Con- 

j^regatlon  of  8.  Hormisdas. 

Maronite  Antonians  of  the 

Congregation  Baladita. . . . 
Maronite  Antonians  of  the 

Congregation  of  Aleppo . . . 
Maronite  Autonians  or  the 

Congregregation  of  8.lBaia 
Armenian     Antonians     of 

Mount  Lebanon 

Mechitarists  Antonians  of 

Venice 

MecMtarfsts  Antonians  of 

Vienna. 

Melchite  (Greek)  BasHians 

of  the  Congregation  of  the 

Most  Holy  sarionr 

Metehite  (Greek)   BasiUans 

of  the    Congregation  of 

Aleppo 

Melchite  (Greek)  BasiUaas  of 

the  Congregation  Baladita. 
UmdicaiU  On^, 

Dominicans 

Franciscans  (ObserrairtineB) 
"         (ConTentnals). . 

Capncbins 

Third  Order  of  Franciscans. 

Angnstlnians 

Discalceate  Aagnstinians  • . . 
Carmelites 


■ 


14 

Visitor-General. 

President. 

Vica^GeneraL 

GeneraL 

President-GeneraL 

Vicar-General. 

Abbot-General. 

Vlcar-Cteneral. 

GeneraL 

Abbot    and    Snperior- 

General. 
Prior  of  the  Grand  Cliar- 

trenx  and  GeneraL 

Abbot-GeneraL 


44 


44 


' 


f 


DlBcalceate  Carmelites 

Bemmts  of  Mary. 

Minims 

Order  for  the  Redemption  of  ) 

Slaves f 

Trinitarians 

Reformed  Trinitarians 

Ctader  of  St.  Jerome  (Congre- ) 

gatlon  of  St.  Peter  of  nsa)  f 

Hoepitalters  of  St  John 

Fathers  of  Penance 


Master^General. 
Mlnlste^GeneIaL 

4» 
44 

Vicar-General. 
Prior-GeneraL 
Vlcar-GeneraL 

44 

General    (Pr^poeito- 

Generale). 
Prlor-GeneraL 
Vicar-(3feneraL 


44 

MlnlBter-GeneraL 
GeneraL 

4« 
44 


Oregon  City.... 

San  Francisco. 
StLonls 


BISHOPSIOB. 

Albany 


Alton 

Boston 

Brooklyn .. 

Bnflhlo 

Barllngton. 
Charleston. 
Chicsffo. . . . 
Cleyeiand.. 


Colnmbns... 
Covington.. 

Betr^ 

Dnbaqne  ... 

Brie 

Fort  Wayne. 
Galveston  .. 
Grass  Valley 
Green  Bay.. 
Hartford.... 
Harrisbnxig . 
La  Crosse... 
LitUe  Bock. 
Louisville... 
Marqnette  and  Sant 

St  Marie 

Milwaukee 

Mobile 

Monterey  uid  Los  An 

geles 

Nashville 

Katches 

Natchitoches 

Nesqnaly 

Newark 

Philsd^Ua. 

Plttsbarg 

Portland 

Richmond 

Rochester. , 

Santa  F6 

Savannah 

Scranton 

St  Joseph 

St  PauL 

Vincennes 

Wheel 
Wihnln 


ing... 
ngion. 


nOASIATKS  APOSTOUa 

Colorado  and  Utah. 
East  of  Rocky  Mounrs 

Florida 

Uaho 

Montana 

Nebraska 

North  CSaroIlna. . . . 


i 

^1 

1 

sj 

1» 

85 

198 

m 

1» 

65 

185 

u 

89 

•  • 

188 

•  • 

110 

81 

903 

18 

14 

In  no.  of 
diarebM 

18 

•  • 

(tt 

94 

78 

•  • 

108 

90 
faidadtd 

166 

17 

900 

In  no.  of 
chnichM 

140 

18 

198 

•  ■ 

100 

•  • 

186 

86 

166 

18 

•  • 

165 

•  • 

80 

•  * 

116 

«  • 

97 

48 

.  • 

91 

•  a 

16 

98 

18 

9 

195 

•  ■ 

196 

98 

150 

•  • 

90 

90 

41 

98 

48 

6 

44 

45 

88 

14 

76 

•  ■ 

89 

.. 

96 

40 

76 

7 

65 

•  • 

85 

4 

TT 

10 

68 

6 

65 

*  • 

75 

■  « 

85 

70 

17 

8 

B  ■ 

m   « 

98 

^• 

94 

64 

90 

6 

40 

91 

99 

8 

47 

69 

16 

•  • 

10 

95 

7 

9 

75 

•  • 

84 

11 

91 

16 

15 

4 

991 

40 

144 

6 

99 

•  • 

88 

•  ■ 

96 

98 

89 

8 

17 

•  • 

17 

•  • 

18 

•  • 

17 

9 

•  • 

19 

•  • 

•  • 

•  « 

•  * 

•  • 

•  • 

98 

•  • 

85 

m  % 

IW 

•  ■ 

19 

110 

•  • 

110 

7 

61 

89 

84 

4 

15 

18 

18 

9 

•  • 

a  • 

•  * 

a  . 

96 

160 

69 

5 

16 

80 

9 

6 

50 

40 

96 

9 

11 

■  * 

% 

9 

105 

89 

68 

7 

116 

86 

86 

4 

85 

9 

94 

4 

•  • 

•  • 

18 

•  • 

89 

•  « 

89 

•  ■ 

98 

•  • 

10 

•  • 

«  • 

•  • 

m  m 

•  • 

17 

•  • 

99 

19 

•  • 

9 

8 

11 

8 

•  • 

180,000 


980,000 

85,000 
860,000 

■••••• 

190,000 

89,000 

19,000 

960,000 

100,000 

40,000 

•■•••■ 

160,000 

•  •  •  ■  •  • 

80,000 
45,000 
16,000 

40,000 
80,000 
95,000 

■■■«•• 

1,600 
80,000 

99,000 

160,000 
10,000 

80,000 


10,000 

•  ■  •  ■  •  • 

900,000 

118,000 
60,000 
16,000 

•  •  •  •  •  • 

111,000 
90,000 
60,000 
14,000 
80,000 
76,000 
16,000 


17,000 


700 


The  increase  of  bishoprics  has  been  more 
rapid  in  America  than  in  any  other  part  of  the 
world,  and  bids  fair  to  remain  so  for  many  years 
to  come,  in  consequence  of  the  rapid  increase 
of  population.  The  following  list  contains  a 
complete  list  of  the  American  Ecclesiastical 
F^ovinoes,  with  the  names  of  all  archbishoprics 
and  saffragan  bishoprics  which  constitute  them : 
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ABCKBOHOrBICS. 


New  York. 

Baltimore 

dncixmatl 

St.  LoaiB 

KewOrieans 

San  FnmciBCO... 

Oregon  City 

Quebec 

Hallftx 

Port  of  Spain 

Mexico. 

Michoacan. 

GoadaU^ara 

Guatemala 

Santiago  de  Caba 

San  Domingo 

Port-aa-Prlnce. . . 

Caracas  

Bogota 

Qoito 

Santiago 

Lima 

Bnenos  Ayree — 

Charcaa 

Bahla 


Altenr.  Boston,  Brooklyn,  BofUo,  BaiUngton,  Hartford,  Newark,  Ftorttand, 
Bocbester. 


Cbarleston,  Brie,  Harrlsbais,  Philadelphia,  Plttabuis,  Bldniiaiid,  8a 

nah,  Scranton,  WheeHng ,  Wilmington, 
deveiand,  Ck>himbns,  CoVmgton,  Detroit,  Fort  Wayne,  LoalsTrUle,  Mar- 

qaette,  Ylncennes.  ^anta  Fe,  Sk  Joseph,  St.  BanL 

Alton,  Chicago,  Dabaaae,  Green  Bay,  La  Crosse,  MUwaakee,  NashTllle, 
Gahreston,  Mobile,  Little  Bock,  Natchez,  Natchitoches. 
Monterey,  Grass  vaUey. 

Nesqualy,  Yancoarer^s  Island. 

BimouskL  Hamilton,  Kingston,  Saadwicfa,  Montreal,  St  Bonlftce,  SU  Hya- 
cinth, Toronto,  Three  Birers,  Ottawa  (Bytown). 

Arlchat,  Charlottetown,  Chatham.  St  John^s  (New  Brunswick). 

Roseau  (and  the  Vicariate  Apostolic  of  Demerara  and  Jamaica). 

Anteqnera  (or  Oaxaca),  Chiapa,  ChUapa,  Yucatan  (or  Merlda),  TlascalA  (or 
Paebla),  Tnlacingo,  vera  CraE  (or  Jalapa). 

Leon,  San  Lnis  Potosl,  Qneretaro,  Zamora. 

Dnrango,  Linares,  Sonora,  Zacatecas. 

Comayagoa,  Nicaragua,  San  Job6  (Costa  Blca),  San  Salvador. 

Harana. 

Porto  Rico. 

Anx  Cayes,  Cape  Haytien,  Gonaires,  Port4-la-Palx. 

Barqulslmeto,  CUaboxo,  Gnayana,  Merlda. 

Antioqula,  Cartagena,  Pamplona  Nueva,  Panama,  Pasto,  Popayan,  8.  Marta. 

Cnenca,  Guayaquil,  It)arra,Xoja,  Riobamba. 

Concepclon,  Ancud,  Coqnimbo. 

Arequlpa,  Chacbap<^as,  Cuzco,  Guamanga  y  Ayacucho,  Huanuco,  Pono, 

Cordova,  Cuyo,  Parana,  Salta,  Asuncion.  [TrujUlo. 

Cochabamba,  La  Paz,  S.  Cruz  de  la  Sierra. 

Cnyaba,  Dlamantina,  Fortalesza,  Goyazes,  Marianne.  Para,  PemamtKico, 
Bio  Janeiro,  Maragnano,  S.  Paolo,  San  Pedro  nel  Bio  Grande. 


United  StttM. 


u 

«4 


U 


United  Ststetnd 
British  ABieiia. 

British  Aaerio. 

to  «i. 

it  M 

Mexico. 


Cential  AmenOL 
Weetln&s. 

u 


U.S.ofCokioUL 
Ecuador. 
Cbifi. 
Pen. 
Aigentine  Bepiblk 
andPhngisj. 
BoUvia. 

Brasfl. 


Ill  addition  to  the  sees  above  ennmerated, 
there  are  two  immediatelj  subject  to  the  Holy^ 
See— St.  John's  and  Harbor  Grace,  in  Nova 
Scotia ;  and  two  belonging  to  the  French  Ec- 
clesiastical Province  of  JBordeanx.  Total  num- 
ber of  American  archbishoprics,  25 ;  of  bishop- 
rics, 127 ;  of  American  dioceses,  152. 

Besides  these  bishops,  there  were,  In  Amer- 
ica, in  1868,  18  vicars  apostolic  (Nebraska, 
North  Oarolina,  Florida,  Colorado,  Idaho,  Mon- 
tana, East  of  Rooky  Mountains,  British  Colum- 
bia, Cura9oa,  Jamaica,  Mackenzie,  Demerara, 
Surinam),  and  2  prefects  apostolic  (Islands  of 
St.  Pierre  and  Miquelon,  Cayenne). 

The  following  are  the  statistics  of  s6me  of 
the  monastic  orders  (according  to  P.  Karl  von 
heil.  Aloys,  Statist  Jahrbuch  der  Kirche, 
RatiBbon,  1862):  Male— Franciscans,  50,000 ; 
School  Brethren,  16,000;  Congregations  for 
nursing  the  sick,  6,000 ;  Benedictines,  6,000 ; 
Dominicans,  4,000 ;  Carmelites,  4,000 ;  Trap- 
pists,  4,000;  Lazarists,  2,000;  Piarists,  2,000; 
Kedemptorists,  2,000.  There  are  about  190,- 
000  members  in  female  orders,  of  whom  162,000 
are  in  Europe,  20,000  in  America,  and  the  rest 
in  other  parts  of  the  world.  The  order  of  Jes- 
uits, according  to  the  latest  published  statis- 
tics (1868),  comprises  8,168  members,  of  whom 
1,589  speak  the  Italian  language,  2,422  French, 
2,111  the  various  tongues  of  Northern  Europe, 
1,148  Spanish,  and  698  English.  The  entire 
Order  is  distributed  into  twenty-one  provinces. 
From  authentic  records  it  appears  that  tliere  is 
an  increase  of  nearly  100  members  yearly. 
Those  on  mission  all  over  the  world  are  1,858. 

The  number  of  archbishoprics,  bishoprics, 
and  vicariates  in  the  British  dominions  is  (ac- 
cording to  the  London  Catholio  Directory  for 
1869)  as  follows : 


England. 
Ireland.. 
Scotland 


OOLONIXS. 

Bnrope 

North  America 

West  Indies. 

Africa 

India,  BanniUi,  etc... 

AnfltnUla. 

New  Zealand. 


Total. 


AnbWihopriM. 


i 

4 


1 


IS 


S 

17 
1 
1 

*  • 

10 


s 

1 
s 

i 


England  proper  had,  in  1868, 1,489  prie^ 
1,122  churches,  chapels,  and  stations,  67  com- 
munities of  men,  214  female  convenU,  and  IB 
colleges ;  Scotland,  201  priests,  207  churches, 
chapels,  and  stations,  18  convents  and  2  col- 
leges. The  Directory  gives  the  nnmber  of 
Roman  Catholic  peers  of  Great  Britain  as  SO, 
and  the  number  of  Roman  Catholio  baraoets 
as  50.  It  also  names  38  Roman  Catholic  mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Commons,  most  of  irl«w 
are  from  Ireland. 

In  accordance  with  the  design  eipre»ed 
in  his  allocution  to  the  aasemblf  of  the  lu^* 
man  Catholic  bishops,  held  in  Borne,  in  Jnne. 
1867  («w  Annual  Amesioan  OrciA?sxt\kW 
1867),  the  Pope  on  the  29th  of  Jnne,  iSwj 
issued  a  Bull  convoking  an  (Ecumenical 
Council  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  tojj- 
gin  in  Rome,  on  the  8tt  of  December,  1869. 
The  Bull  is  as  follows : 

The  only-begotten  Son  of  the  Eternal  f^^*^ 
of  thegreat  love  which  He  bore  unto  us, desoeod» 
from  lua  celestial  throne,  in  order  to  redeem,  m  «• 
fullness  of  time,  the  whole  haman  race  finom  thejw* 
of  sin  and  from  bondage  to  Satan  and  the  d»»B«»  w 
terror  in  which,  bj  ttie  fiwilt  of  their  fi^^J"^^. 
they  had  long  since  miserably  fallen;  ifd  1*5  JT 
declining  from  the  paternal  gloiy,  vaa  boraw^* 
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Immaculate  and  Most  Holy  Virgin  Mary,  and  mani- 
fested His  doctrine  and  the  rule  of  life  Drought  from 
heaven,  attesting  it  with  so  many  excellent  works, 
and  giving  Himself  up  as  an  offering  for  us  and  as  a 
victim  to  God  in  the  odor  of  sanctity ;  and,  having 
vonc^uished  death,  He,  before  ascending  into  heaven 
to  Bit  u}>on  the  right  hand  of  the  Father,  sent  His 
apostles  into  the  world  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  every 
creature,  and  gave  to  them  the  power  of  ruling  the 
Church  purchi^ed  by  His  own  blood,  and  thus  con- 
stituted what  is  the  column  and  firmament  of  truth ; 
and,  enriched  by  celestial  treasures,  shows  the  certain 
path  of  salvation  and  the  light  of  true  doctrine  to  all 
people.  In  order,  then,  that  the  government  of  the 
Church  should  be  ever  maintained  in  a  ngbt  and 
well-ordered  course,  and  that  the  whole  Christian 
world  should  uphola  one  sole  faith,  doctrine,  charity, 
and  communion,  He  promised  His  aid  unto  the  ena 
of  time,  and  chose  Peter,  whom  He  had  declared  to 
be  Prince  of  the  Apostles,  His  Vicar  on  earth,  and 
head,  foundation,  and  centre  of  the  Church,  so  that, 
invested  with  this  rank  and  honor,  and  witn  ampli- 
tude of  chief  and  ftill  authority,  power,  and  jurisaio- 
tion.  he  should  feed  the  sheep  and  the  lambs,  confirm 
the  orethren,  rule  the  universal  Church,  and  be  Uie 
erate-kecper  of  heaven^  and  arbiter  to  bind  and  to 
loose ;  the  effect  of  his  judgment  remaining  unaltered 
in  heaven  (St.  Leo,  sermon  11). 

And  that  the  unity  and  integrity  of  the  Church 
and  her  government  might  remain  perpetually  im- 
mutable, therefore  the  Boman  pontifls,  successors  of 
St.  Peter,  sitting  in  this  same  Boman* chair  of  Peter, 
inherit  and  possess  in  fiill  vigor  the  very  same  su- 
preme authority,  jurisdiction,  and  primacy  of  Peter 
over  the  whole  Church. 

Hence  the  Soman  pontiffs,  using  their  pastoral 
care  and  authority  over  the  whole  flock* of  the  Lord 
divinely  intrusted  to  them  by  Christ  Himself  in  the 
person  of  the  blessed  Peter,  have  spared  no  fatigue 
in  making  every  possible  provision,  in  order  that, 
from  the  rising  to  the  setting  sun,  all  people  and  all 
nations  should  have  knowledge  of  the  evangelical 
doctrine,  and,  by  walking  in  &e  way  of  truth  and 
justice,  attain  eternal  life. 

It  is  known  to  all  with  what  unwearying  care  the 
Homan  Pontiffs  have  souj^ht  to  preserve  the  deposit 
of  the  faith,  the  discipline  of  the  clergy,  ana  the 
holy  and  learned  teacninn,  and  the  sanctity  and 
dignity  of  matrimony,  and  to  promote  and  extend 
tlio  caucation  of  the  youth  of  both  sexes,  to  foster 
the  religion  and  piety  of  the  people,  ana  virtuous 
manners,  to  defend  justice,  ana  to  assure  the  tran- 
quillity, order,  prosperity,  and  rights  of  civil  society. 
Nor  have  the  Pontiffs  -omittoc^  when  they  have 
deemed  it  useful,  especially  in  times  of  great  per- 
turbation and  calamity  for  our  most  holy  religion 
aiid  civil  society,  to  convoke  general  councils,  to  the 
[*nd  that,  by  consulting  with  all  Uie  bishops  of  the 
Catholic  world,  whom  the  Holy  Ghost  has  appointed 
;o  rule  the  Lord's  Church,  they  might,  by  their  uni- 
:ecl  strength,  providentially  and  wisely  ordain  all 
;  hose  things  tnat  would  chiefly  serve  to  define  the 
loprmaa  of  the  faith,  dispel  errors  already  propagated, 
>T-  that  might  thenceforward  be  propagated,  illustrate 
lod  elucidate  doctrine,  uphold  and  reform  eodesios- 
jcttl  discipline,  and  correct  the  corrupt  manners  of 

►e<^plo*« 

Xt  ia  already  known  and  manifest  to  all  how  hor- 
iT>le  a  tempest  now  a^tates  the  Church,  and  what 
T-iovous  ills  afilict  civil  society.  The  Catholic 
;  liurch,  her  salutary  doctrine,  her  venerated  power, 
ncl  the  supreme  authority  of  this  Apostolic  See,  are 
J  >  posed  and  set  at  naught  by  the  bitter  enemies  of 
^o<l  and  man.  All  sacred  tnings  are  contemned, 
eolcsiastical  property  is  plundered,  bishops  ana 
oriored  men  attached  to  the  divine  ministry,  and 
\cT\  distinguished  for  their  Catholic  sentiments,  are 
-o tabled  in  every  way.  and  religious  families  sup- 
i-cavsed.  Impious  books  of  every  kind,  pestilent 
-yisnals,  ana  multitudinous  and  most  pernicious 
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sects  are  spread  abroad  on  all  sides.  The  education 
of  the  unhappy  young  is  nearly  everywhere  with- 
drawn from  the  clergy,  and,  what  is  worse,  is  in 
many  places  oonfided  to  masters  of  impiety  and  error. 

Thus,  to  our  poignant  grief,  and  that  of  all  good 
men,  and  with  mischief  to  souls  that  can  never  bo 
sufficiently  deplored,  impiety  and  corruption  of  man- 
ners have  everywhere  propajgated  themselves ;  and 
there  prevail  an  unbridled  license,  and  a  conta^on 
of  depraved  opinions  of  all  kinds^  and  of  all  vices 
and  immoralities,  and  so  groat  a  violation  of  divine 
and  human  laws^  that  not  only  our  most  holy  religion, 
bpt  human  society  also,  is  thereby  miserably  dis- 
turbed and  aflLicted.  In  the  heavjy  accumulation  of 
calamities  whereby  our  heart  is  thus  oppressed,  the 
supreme  pastoral  charge  confided  to  us  requires  that 
we  should  ever  iii^creasingly  exert  our  strength  to 
repair  the  ruin  of  the  Church,  to  heal  the  souls  of  the 
Lord's  flock,  and  to  repel  the  assaults  and  fatal  at- 
tempts of  those  who  try  to  uproot  from  their  founda- 
tion, if  that  were  possiole,  both  the  Church  and  civil 
society.  And  truly,  by  the  help  of  God,  from  the 
commencement  of  our  Pontificate,  we,  conscious  of 
our  solemn  obligation,  have  never  ceased  to  raise  our 
voice  in  our  consistorial  allocutions  and  apostolic  let- 
ters, and  to  defend  constantly  by  every  effort  the 
cause  of  God  and  His  holy  Church,  confided  unto  us 
by  the  Lord  Christ,  to  uphold  tne  rights  of  this 
Apostolic  SeCj  and  of  justice  and  truth,  and  to  un- 
mask the  insidious  devices  of  its  enemies,  to  con- 
demn errors  and  fiUse  doctrines,  to  proscribe  impious 
sects,  and  to  watch  over  and  provide  for  the  salvation 
of  all  the  Lord's  fiock.  Ana  following  the  practice 
of  our  illustrious  predecessors,  we  have  deemed  it 
opportune  to  assemble  a  General  Oonnoil,  which  we 
have  already  long  desired,  of  all  our  venerable  breth- 
ren, the  bishops  of  the  whole  Catholic  world,  who 
are  now  called  to  take  part  in  our  solicitude.  These 
our  venerable  brethren,  prompted  by  the  warmest 
love  for  our  Catholic  Church,  and  remarkable  for 
eminent  piety,  and  for  reverence  toward  us  and  this 
Apostolic  See,  anxious  also  for  the  salvation  of  souls 
and  excellent  in  wisdom^  in  doctrine,  and  erudition, 
and  greatly  lamenting  with  us  the  grievous  condition 
of  sacred  and  profane  things,  they  will  hold  nothing 
more  precious  than  to  communicate  to  us  their  judg- 
ment, and  confer  with  us  in  order  to  provide  ^alutaiy 
remedies  for  so  many  calamities. 

All  these  things  have  to  bo  most  oareftilly  examined 
and  regulated  in  this  (Ecumenical  Council,  more  par- 
ticularly with  regard  to  all  that  in  these  evil  times 
concerns  the  greatest  glory  of  God,  the  integrity  of 
the  faith,  the  respect  for  divine  worship,  and  the 
eternal  salvation  of  mep,  the  discipline  or  the  orders 
of  the  clergy,  and  their 'solid  and  salutary  training, 
the  observance  of  ecclesiastical  laws,  the  amelioration 
of  manners,  the  education  of  Christian  youth,  and 
the  peace  and  concord  of  all.  And  further,  the 
Council  must  seek  by  anxious  study  that,  by  the  help 
of  God,  all  ills  may  be  removed  from  oivu  socielr^, 
that  ernng  wanderers  may  be  led  back  into  the  ri^nt 
way  of  truth,  and  that  vice  and  error  may  be  ehm- 
inated,  our  august  reli^on  and  her  salutary  doctrine 
may  everywhere  be  quickened  by  fresh  life,  and  may 
still  Airtiber  extend  their  influence,  and  thus  piety, 
honesty,  probity,  justice,  charity,  and  all  the  Chris- 
tian virtues  may  gather  strength  and  flourish,  to  the 
great  beneflt  of  human  society.  None  can  ever  deny 
that  the  strength  of  the  Catholic  Church  and  her 
doctrine  does  not  alone  regard  the  eternal  salvation 
of  men,  but  is  cssentiid  also  to  the  temporal  welfare 
of  peoples,  and  to  their  real  prosperity,  order,  and 
tranquillity,  and  even  to  the  progress  ana  solidity  of 
human  science,  as  the  annals  of  sacred  and  profane 
histoiT  dearly  prove,  by  a  series  of  splendid  facts, 
and  still  constantly  demonstrate. 

And  since  Christ  the  Lord  so  greatly  consoles  and 
comforts  us  with  those  words,  °*  For  when  two  or 
three  are  gathered  together  in  my  name,  there  I  am 
in  the  midst  of  them,"  we  cannot  doubt  that,  in  tb*^ 
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abandAQce  of  His  divine  merey,  He  would  Touchsafe  tion.    And  if  anj  alull  preranke  to  laeBsc  *'i «  > 

to  be  present  at  this  Council,  in  which  we  shall  be  him  know  that  he  will  ioeiir  the  'wrmk  o^  1.-  :.-; 

able  to  establish  those  things  that  in  any  way  regard  Ood^  and  of  His  blessed  apostles,  Peter  d  ?«^ 
the  welfare  of  His  holy  Church.  Given  at  Borne,  at  St.  Peter,  in  tiie  rear  • :'  u^  j.  < 

Therefore,  after  most  fervent  prayer  offered  up  day  carnation  of  oar  Lord.  1868,  on  the  i^  Jslc  ^  -_ ' 

and  night  in  the  humility  of  our  heart  to  God  the  28d  year  of  our  Pontincate. 
Father  of  light,  we  have  judged  it  to  be  expedient  i^  f  s.  *?K\ 

that  this  Council  should  be  assembled.    roT  this  Bishop  of  the  CathoBcCij-.     | 

cause,  strong  in  the  authority  of  God  the  Father  Al-        (Here  follow  the  signatures  of  the  evdis^L 
mitrhty,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  of  the         ^     . ,     «^,     ^  «     ^      t  ... 

holy  apostles,  Peter  and  Paul,  which  authority  we  .    On  the  8th  of  September,  an  invit^nvi  c; 

represent  on  earth,  we,  with  the  counsel  and  consent  issued  to  the  bishope  of  the  Eastern  C'L":  • 

of  our  venerable  brethren  the  Cardinals  of  the  holy  to  attend  the  Council  (iee  the  text  of  *Jh  ? 

Eoman  Chundi,  J^  these  present  lettera,  announce,  p^i  letter,  and  the  repUes  of  the  Eastcni ;.. 

convoke,  and  ordun,  the  sacred  CEcumemcal  and  *'^„   .     .,'    «^:^i«  t?.L««,««  n 

General  fcouncU  tobe\iolden  in  that  our  city  of  Borne  oPJj  ^}^^  ?rticle  Eastkiw  CHUBcmfj. 

in  the  coming  year,  1869.  in  the  Vatican  Basilica,         On   the  14th   of  September,  the  fo^n; 

commencing  upon  the  8tn  day  of  December,  sacrea  Papal  letter  was  addressed  to  Prot^e^dn:  ^. 

to  the  immftcnlste  conception  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  non-Oatholic  bodies : 

and  to  be  prosecuted  and  conducted  to  its  termination  *>•««.*.    ..^    «r.  ..     ^  .«    <- 

by  the  hefo  of  God,  to  His  glory  and  to  the  salvation  -?*««.  ^?rW  ^if,  ^"^i^  ^i*f.  f*^'  **  - 

of  all  Christian  peoples.  ProUdanU  and  oOer  AannOaOoha: 

We  therefore  desire  and  command  that  our  vener-        Yon  must  already  all  know  that  we,  ▼b^  i  <  *: 

able  brethren,  the  patriarchs,  archbbhops,  bishops,  our  unworthiness.  have  been  rused  to  the  tL-  ?  : 

as  also  our  beloved  sons,  the  abbots,  and  all  others  Peter,  and,  therexore,  have  been  advaneedto  :i  -.- 

who,  by  right  or  privilege^  are  entitled  to  sit  in  gen-  preme  ^vemment  of  the  whole  CsUk^  C..^« 

eral  oouncus,  ana  to  manifest  their  opinions  to  the  and  to  its  administration,  which  has  been  bir^*:-. 

same,  should!,  from  all  parts,  repair  to  this  CEcumeni-  to  us  in  Divine  fashion  by  Christ  Himselt  (Kslrrl- 

cal  Council,,  convoked  d}[  us,  and  to  this  effect  we  in-  we  have  judged  it  fitting  to  summon  before  u  l.  .' 

vite,  exhort,  and  admonish  them,  both  in  virtue  of  venerable  brethren,  the  oishops  of  all  the  irorii  i:: 

the  oath  they  have  taken  to  us  and  this  holy  See,  to  convene  them  in  (Ecumenical  Council,  vhich  > ' 

and  of  holy  obedience,  and  under  the  penalties  by  be  celebrated  next  year  in  such  a  manner  du:.  t'- 

law  or  custom,  decreed  against  those  who  fail  to  ap-  those  same  venerable  brethren  who  have  beec  »:=- 

pear  at  the  councils.    We  rigorously  ordain  and  pre-  monod  to  take  part  in  this  subject  of  oar  solkini . 

scribe  that  they  shall  be  bound  to  attend  this  sacred  we  may  be  able  to  adopt  idl  the  moat  oppoitac  c^ 

Council,  unless  withheld  by  some  just  impediment,  necessary  resolutions  to  dissipate  the  8iiidov»>^f  k 

which,  however,  must  in  all  cases  be  proved  to  the  large  a  number  of  pestilential  errors  which  daily  yt 

Synod  by  the  intermediary  of  legitimate  proxies.  extending  their  power  and  license,  to  the  grot  rr  ^ 

We  cherish  the  hope  that  Goo,  in  whose  hands  are  dice  of  souls,  and  daily  more  and  more  to  e«'^'ll-- 

the  hearts  of  men,  snowing  himself  fiivorable  to  our  and  strengthen,  among  the  Christian  people  rr.- 

desire,  may  grant  that,  by  His  ineffable  mercy  and  mitted  to  our  watchml  care,  the  reign  or  the  f^- 

grace,  all  the  supreme  prmoes  and  governors,  more  faith,  of  justice,  and  of  the  true  peace  of  God  Bdy; 

espeoudly  Catholic,  of  all  nations,  growing  daily  more  ingt  then,  with  firm  oonfidenoe  upon  the  dc«  iv: 

conscious  of  the  immense  benefits  which  human  so-  affectionate  bond  of  union  which  unitea  those  ■/ 

oiety  derives  from  the  Catholic  Church,  and  knowing  same  venerable  brothers  to  our  persoD,  aod  to  ti 

that  the  Church  is  the  most  stable  foundation  of  em-  Apostolic  See,  and  who  have  never  cesse<l,«t  vj 

pires  and  kingdoms,  not  only  will  not  impede  our  period  of  our  Pontificate,  to  give  to  iv,  md  to  tlh 

venerable  bretnren,  the  bishops,  and  others  frotn  at-  Apostolic  See,  the  most  striking  evidence  of  fiuih, « 

tending  this  CouncU,  but  will  rather  lud  and  favor  love,  and  of  respect,  we  truly  hope  that,  as  it  ba«b(^' 

this  object,  and  cooperate  zealously,  as  becomes  Cath-  in  times  past  with  other  Oenersl  CoundU,  so  i:  Cf,- 

oUc  prmoes,  in  all  tnat  may  result  to  the  greater  glory  be  in  the  present,  and  that  this  CEcumenical  Coan:i. . 

of  God^  and.  the  benefit  of  this  CounclL  convoked  by  us,  may  bring  forth,  with  the  help  f : 

To  tno  end  that  these,  oar  letters  and  the  things  Divine  grace,  the  most  rich  and  the  most  fiitLi 

therein  contained,  may  come  to  the  knowledge  of  dl  fruits,  to  the  great  glory  of  God,  and  the  etenul  vu- 

whom  it  may  concern,  and  that  no  poraon  may  be  &re  of  man. 

able  to  plead  ignorance  of  the  same ;  and  as,  possibly,        Therefore,  in  that  hope,  and  instigBte<l  ^  p 

they  might  not  securely  reach  all  those  to  whom  they  oouraged  by  the  charity  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Carve 

may  be  personally  aadressed,  we  desire  and  com-  who  laid  down  His  life  for  the  salvation  of  thevor.«l 

mand  that  the  present  letters  oe  read  publicly  and-  we  cannot  forbear,  on  the  occasion  of  the  meetou  ^' 


oi  fiori,  ana  in  ouier  puouo  pioces,  wuere  xaej  wiu  uauiouo  v^nurcn.  .ana  u  we  ao  so,  n  is,  u«*viv  ->•.  ■- 
remain  for  some  time,  for  the  information  of  aU.  warn,  exhort,  and  supplicate  with  all  oar  leuio^ai' 
When  the  ori^nals  shall  be  removed,  they  will  be  re-    our  cnaritj.  to  consider  and  seriously  examine  utDe; 


publication  and  posting 
of  our  letters,  all  and  each  of  those  whom 
ooncem  will  oe  bound  thereby,  equally  as 

been  read  and  communicated  to   them  ^ciduumij.  vuuavu  xu.  buc  pciavu  v±  xouoi — «a«>«  •>; — y.L* 

We  fhrther  order  and  decree  that  copies  of  these  Church,  one,  holy,  Catholic,  and  Apostono-wawjj 

letters,  written  or  signed  by  a  public  notary,  and  He  granted  to  him  fdl  the  neoessaiy  power,  in  <^. 

bearing  the  seal  of  some  ecclesiastical  dignitary,  may  that  the  fiiith  should  be  preserved  intsct  ana  ^^.^^ 

be  accepted  as  perfectly  authentic.  that  the  same  faith  should  be  transmitted  to  all  p«^ 

No  man  will  oe  at  lioerty  to  oppose  or  rashly  con-  pies,  to  all  races,  and  to  all  nations, in  such  a  maj^ 

travene  this  our  indiction,  announcement,  convoca-  that  all  men  should  be  able  to  be  united  in  Up  ^ 

tion,  statute,  decree,  command,  precept,  and  in  vita-  cal  body  in  baptism,  and  always  to  preserve  in  wt- 
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selves,  until  the  entire  development,  that  new  life  of 
&[raoe  without  which  no  one  can  ever  merit  or  obtain 
life  eternal,  so  that  the  same  Church  which  oonsti- 
tutes  the  mystical  body  shall  remain  until  the  end  of 
tlxne.  firm,  and  indestructible  in  its  own  constitution, 
developed  in  vigor  and  fHimishing  to  its  children  all 
tbat  is  necessary  to  life  eternal. 

^ow,  whoever  wishes  well  to  consider  and  examine 
^with  attention  the  different  religious  societies  divided 
amon^  themselves^  and  separated  fi^m  the  Catholic 
Church,  which,  smoe  the  time  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  and  His  Apostles,  has  always  uninterruptedlj 
exercised,  and  stul  exercises  by  means  of  its  legiti- 
mate pastors,  the  power  intrusted  to  her  by  our  Lord 
Himself— whoever^  we  sav,  shall  thus  examine,  will 
easily  convince  hmiself  tnat  not  one  of  those  reli- 
^ous  societies,  nor  all  the  religious  societies  together, 
con-stitutes.  or  in  any  way  can  be  considered  as  the 
one  and  only*Cathohc  Church  which  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  founded,  constituted,  and  desired — should  see 
tliat  they  cannot  in  any  way  be  regarded  as  a  member 
or  as  a  part  of  that  same  Churcn,  because  thev  are 
visibly  separated  from  all  Catholic  unity.    As,  in 
fuct,  tnose  societies  are  deprived  of  that  living  au- 
thority established  by  God,  who  pointed  out  to  man- 
kind, oefore  all  things,  the  matter  of  faith  and  the 
rule   of  morality,  who  directed  and  presided  over 
them  in  all  things  affecting  their  eternal  welfare, 
therefore  those  societies  themselves  constantly  van 
ried  in  their  doctrine,  and  thus  this  instability  is  un- 
ceasing. 

£ver^  oAe  can  easily  comprehend  that  this  state  of 
things  is  alto^ther  opposed  to  the  Church  estab- 
lished by  Chnst  our  Lord — a  Church  in  which  the 
truth  must  alwavs  rest  unaltered,  without  being  the 
subject  of  any  cnange,  as  a  charge  intrusted  to  that 
same  Church,  in  order  that  she  may  preserve  it  in  all 
its  izite|^ty^  charge  for  the  care  of  which  the  pres- 
ence or  the  Holy  Ghost  and  its  aid  has  been  granted 
forever  to  this  Church. 

No  one  can  ignore  the  fact  that  these  differences  of 
doctrine  and  opinion  give  rise  to  the  social  schisms, 
and  that  therefrom  spring  those  innumerable  sects 
and  communions  which  are  daily  increasing  to  the 
detriment  of  Christian  and  civil  society. 

Whoever,  in  fact,  recognizes  religion  as  the  founda- 
tion of  human  society,  cannot  retuse  to  admit  and 
avow  the  influence  exercised  over  civilized  society  by 
those  divisions  and  disagreements  of  principles  of 
that  nature,  and  of  religious  societies  struggling  one 
with  the  other ;  and  also  with  what  power  toe  denial 
of  authority  established  by  God  to  regulate  the  con- 
victions of  the  human  intelligence,  and  to  direct  the 
actions  of  men,  both  in  their  social  and  private  life, 
has  excited,  has  developed,  and  has  fomented  those 
most  unfortunate  troubles,  those  events,  and  those  dis- 
turbances which  agitate  and  affect  almost  all  nations  in 
a  most  deplorable  manner. 

Therefore,  in  order  that  all  those  who  are  not  in- 
stilled with  the  principles  of  the  unity  and  truth  of 
the  Catholic  Church  snould  seize  the  occasion  offered 
to  them  by  this  Coundl,  in  which  the  Catholic 
Church,  to  which  their  ancestors  belonged,  shows  a 
proof  01  its  complete  unity,  of  its  vigor,  and  of  its 
mextin^ishable  vitality ;  that  they  should  obe^  the 
necessities  of  their  hearts ;  that  they  should  stnve  to 
bear  themselves  away  from  that  state  in  which  they 
cannot  be  assured  of  their  salvation :  that  they  should 
address  without  ceasing  the  most  fervent  prayers  to 
God  that  He  should  dissipate  the  cloud  of  error,  and 
that  He  should  bring  them  back  into  the  bosom  of 
the  Church,  our  holy  mother,  where  their  ancestors 
received  the  salutary  nourishment  of  life,  and  alone 
preserves  in  its  integrity  the  doctrine  of  Jesus  Christ, 
tandhMf  it  down,  and  dispensing  the  mysteries  of 
celestial  grace. 

We,  therefore,  who  ought  most  zealously  to  ftilfll 
all  the  duties  of  a  good  pastor,  in  accordance  with  the 
charge  of  our  apostolic  ministry,  intrusted  to  us  by 
Christ  our  Lord  Himself,  and  who  ought  to  embrace 


all  men  in  the  world  in  our  paternal  charity,  addresa 
this  letter  to  all  Christians  separated  from  us— a 
letter  in  which  we  exhort  and  supplicate  them  to 
hasten  to  return  to  the  fold  of  Christ 

It  is  because  we  heartily  desire  their  salvation  in 
Jesus  Christ,  and  fear  one  day  to  have  to  render  an 
account  of  their  souls  to  that  same  Jesus  Christ,  our 
Judge,  if  we  do  not  point  out  to  them,  and  open  to 
them  as  in  us  the  way  which  they  must  follow  if  they 
would  gain  their  salvation. 

Also,  in  all  our  prayers  and  supplications,  and 
while  performing  acts  of  erace,  we  never  cease  num- 
bly to  ask  for  them,  both  by  ni^ht  and  day,  the  celes- 
tial light  and  the  abundance  oigrace  from  the  Eternal 
Pastor  of  souls.  And,  whereas,  despite  our  unworthi- 
ness,  we  fulfil  upon  earth  the  functions  of  the  vicar  of 
Christ,  we  await  with  open  arms  the  return  of  those 
wandering  sons  to  the  Catholic  Church,  in  order  that 
we  may  be  able  to  receive  them  with  all  affection  into 
the  dwelling  of  the  celestial  Father,  and  make  them 
participators  in  His  everlasting  treasures. 

It  is  that  much-wiahed-for  return  to  the  truth  and 
communion  of  the  Catholic  Church  upon  which  de- 
pends not  onlv  tiie  salvation  of  each  one  in  particu- 
taj*,  but  of  tne  whole  Christian  Society:  ai^d  the 
world  will  never  e^joy  true  peace  until  it  forms  one 
flock  under  one  pastor. 

Given  at  Borne,  at  St.  Peter's,  September  14, 1868, 
in  the  2Sd  year  of  our  Pontiflcate. 

One  of  the  most  important  events  in  the  Mb- 
torj  of  the  relations  between  the  Pope  and  the 
Catholic  states,  daring  the  year,  is  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  Austrian  Concordat  of  1 855.  In  ref- 
erence to  this  subject,  the  Pope,  at  the  secret 
consistory  of  the  2d  of  June,  delivered  the  fol- 
lowing allocution : 

VsNXBABLX  BBXTHBXif:  Wc  should  never  have 
imagined  that,  after  the  convention  agreed  to  nearly 
thirteen  years  ago  between  us  and  the  Emperor 
and  Apostolic  King  of  Austria,  to  the  great  joy  of  all 
well-minded  men.  we  should  be  obliged  to  lament 
the  miseries  and  serious  misfortunes  which,  by 
the  machinations  of  evil-disposed  men.  now  afflict 
and  annoy  in  a  deplorable  manner  the  Catholic 
Church  in  the  empire  of  Austria.  In  fact, -the  ene- 
mies of  our  divine  religion  have  been  unceasing  in 
their  efforts  to  destroy  me  said  convention,  and  to  do 
the  greatest  hann  to  the  Church,  to  us,  and  to  this 
Apostolic  See.  On  the  2lBt  of  December  last,  the 
Austrian  Government  passed  an  odious  law  to  be 
carried  out  and  strictlv  observed  in  every  district  of 
the  empire,  even  in  tnose  districts  where  the  Cath- 
olic reuffion  exdusively  prevails.  That  law  estab- 
lishes liberty  for  all  opinions — liberty  of  the  press, 
of  all  faith,  and  no  matter  of  what  confession  or 
doctrine ;  it  grants  to  the  members  of  even'  con- 
fession the  rignt  of  establishing  public  schools  and 
colleges,  and  members  of  every  confession  are  al- 
lowed to  be  admitted  on  the  same  footing  with  the 
sanction  of  the  state.  Although  we  felt  great  grief 
on  being  informed  of  the  fact,  and  wished  to  raise  our 
voice  against  it,  we  nevertheless  gave  proof  of  for- 
bearance, and  we  deemed  it  advisable  then  to  keep 
silent,  chiefly  supported  by  the  hope  that  the  Aus- 
trian Government,  lending  a  docile  ear  to  the  just 
complaints  of  our  venerable  brethren  (the  holy  pre- 
lates of  Austria),  would  return  to  more  wholesome 
ideas  and  adopt  a  sounder  determination.  But  our 
hopes  have  been  frustrated.  In  fact,  the  some  Gov- 
ernment, on  the  85th  of  May  of  this  present  year,  is- 
sued another  law  which  compels  all  the  subjects, 
even  the  Catholic  ones  of  the  empire,  deciding  that 
sons  bom  of  a  mixed  marriage  must  follow  the  reli- 
gion of  the  father,  and  the  daughters  that  of  the 
mother ;  and  that  under  seven  years  of  a^e  thev  must 
follow  in  the  stray  path  of  their  parents  from  the  true 
faith.  Moreover,  me  same  law  suppresses  entirely 
the  validi^  of  the  promises  which   the   Cathoho 
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Church,  with  reason  and  with  the  greatest  justice,  zeal  and  the  same  ardor  to  protect  the  rights  of  tU 

exacts  and  prescribes  absolutely  before  the  oelebra-  Church  and  defend  the*  aaid  oonoordat  8gaio»t  tte 

tion  of  mixed  marriages.    It  makes  apostasy  itself  a  attacks  which  are  directed  agunst  it.    Neverthe^^ 

civil  law  both  as  regards  the  Cathohc  religion  and  under  these  calamities  wliioh  in  these  sadtim^  sd^r. 

the    Christian    religion    generally ;  it   suppresses  the  Chuich  evenrwhere,  we  do  not  cease,  veD£n'>!-. 

all  authority  of  the  Church  over  cemeteries,  and  brothers,  with  tne  deepest  fervor  and  homllitT  -J 

Catholics  are  bound  to  allow  the  bodies  of  heretics  heart,  to  pray  to  Gk>d  that  He  may  upset  all  the  crm- 

to  be  buried  in  their  churchyard  if  they  have  not  inal  aesigns  of  EQis  enemies  ana  those  of  His  U -•  > 

any  of  their  own.    Moreover,  the  same  Government,  Church,  suppress  their  impious  efforts,  sad,  io  H^ 

on  the  sfdd  85th  day  of  May  of  this  present  year,  mercy^  leaa  them  back  into  the  paths  of  justice  bsd 

did  not  hesitate  to  promulgate  a  law  on  marriage  salvation. 

L^^  :^^T^l  SludKThi?^w  r^  (For  the  reply  of  the  Austrian  Go«nuno=; 

Stores  the  former  Austrian  laws,  which  are  contrary  *^  AUSTEIA.) 

to  the  laws  of  the  Church ;  it  admits,  and  even  con-  ROSSINI,  GiOAOOmNO  AsTomo.  a  celebrat- 


riage  on  grounds  which  are  not  admitted  as  valid,  as    in  Ravenna,  February  29,  1792 ;  died  in  Parij. 
le^i^  by  the  civil  authorities.    Bv  this  law,  this  same    Noyember  13,  1868.    His  parents  were  br»th 


the  subject.    It  has  also  promulgated  a  law  on  educa-  as  an  indifferent  performer  upon  the  Frendi 

tion  which  suppresses  all  the  influence  of  the  Churoh  horn.     At  the  age  of  ten  or  twelve  he  vaa 

over  education,  decreeing  that  the  whole  superior  su-  able  to  accompany  his  father  on  the  horn,  m 

L\^=l^^^^^^^^^  the  performance,  of  the  comnany,  and  dc^l- 

which  Anally  decrees  that  religious  teaching  in  the  OP^^  so  much  talent  that,  at  the  age  of  fift^ea, 

public  Bohools  must  be  pkced  in  the  hands  of  mem-  the  Oountess  Perticari,  discovering  his  abilities, 

hers  of  each  separate  confession ;  that  any  religious  sent  him  to  the  Lycenm  of  Bologna,  whew  he 

Bociey  may  open  private  or  specia^^  studied  counterpoint  and  compoation  nndtr 

use  of  its  faith;  that  those  schools  shall  also  be  sub-  xi,^   ^«1aK««*^;i   J3*««;«i«^   is^t+I;      TUa  a^rn 

joct  to  the  supreme  inspection  of  the  State,  and  that  *^f   celebrated  Stanislao  Mattel.     The  gtan 

the  school-books  shall  be  submitted  to  the  approval  rules  and  hard  details  of  Matters  system  dm 

of  the  civil  authorities ;  with  the  exception,  however,  not  satisfy  the  young  composer,  who  ga^e  hu 

of  such  books  as  are  meant  for  religious  instruction,  days  and  niffhts  to  the  study  of  the  best  com- 

Ki^Xrrt^oX^nf  1^  cSlffeS.^  VoS  posers,  and  especiaUy  of  Mozart.  .  He  — 

see,  consequentlv,  venerable  brethren,  how  neces-  attempted  the  composition  of  lync  mnsic,  m 

sary  it  is  strongly  to  reprove  and  condemn  those  his  first  opera.  La  Cambials  de  Mcttnmomo^ 

abominable  laws  sanctioned  bv  the  Austrian  Gov-  published  m  1810,  is  entirely  forgotten,  and  of 

^???!7^*JS  "^^i^V""?.  Vi  r^™?*  .<^o'^*'*4:jtion  tis  second,  Demetrio  e  Folibio,  published  in 

with  the  doctrines  of  the  Cathohc  religion ;  with  Its  iq^i     ^„iI?  «   ^„„«4.«*«.^   ^^a  ♦>»«  rtT^nt+nrft  are 

venerable  rights,  its  authority,  and  it?  divine  insti-  ^^^\  ^^^J  *  quartette  and  the  OTerturejw 

tution;  with  our  power  and  that  of  the  ApostoUc  now  known.     Of  the  next  seven,  puWiflHeam 

See.  as  also  with  our  concordat  already  quoted,  and  1812-^8,  hut  little  more  than  the  titles  are 

with  natural  right  itself.    In  virtue,  then,  of  the  care  now  preserved,  thouffh  one  of  them,  Vlngann^ 

of  all  churches  intrusted  to  us  by  the  Lord  Jesus  p^iiJL  nos^pqw  roTiHidprfthlA  merii    Tardif- 

Christ,  we  raise  our  voice  in  your  iost  illustrious  as-  f  *"'^'  possesses  ^^^f^^^^^^^lJ^SP^^ 

sembly ;  we  reprove  and  we  condemn  by  our  Apos-  '^rent  was  the  fate  of  the  next,  lanereai,  puo- 

tolic  authority  the  laws  which  we  have  enumerated,  lished  at  Venice  in  1813.     This  at  once  mace 

laws, 
whici 
any  i 

In  virtue  of  this  same  authority  which  appertains  to  poser.     It  was  the  foundation  of  what  bv 

us,  we  declare  those  decrees  null  and  powerless  in  been  since  known  as  "  the  school  of  Rossmi 

themselves  and  in  then:  effect,  both  m  regards  the  ^  g^hool  which  has  had  more  disciples  afld 
present  and  the  ftiture.    As  regards  the  authors  of  .T  j      ttiih.u  uao  ui»u        i,^«  mnd/*  than 

those  laws,  especially  those  who  congratulate  them-  ©verted  greater  mfluence  on  lyno  muae  uj 

solves  on  being  Catholics,  and  have  not  feared  topro-  perhaps  any  other  in  any  art.    A  few  monw 

pose,  establish,  approve,  and  carry  out  the  above  laws  later,  ne  published  Ultaliano  in  A^fi^  ^^^ 

and  acts,  we  coiyure  and  entreat  them  not  forget  the  ^as  equally  successfW,  and  thus  estabhsbed 

AAnaiii*A«  anri    «T\ii*ifiia1    rkiimahmarkfa  larhiAh  ^Via  aaaIa_  _   .  ''  ■'.  '      .  .*>•     anil 


facto  by  the  violators  of  the  rights  of  the  Church,    ano  in  Palmyra,  a  work  of  less  ment,  anu  ^ 
Meantime,  we  rejoice  greatly  in  the  Lord,  and  we     Jureo  in  Italics  an  opera  bnflQi  whjch  wfc 

-- --"  "• ^  — '- '-'-  '^-^^  -       -^  r_      .  .      ^  gppoint^^ 

5an  Carlo  in 
ons  rapidit.^ 

defend  and  protect,  by  speech  as  well  as  writing,  the  opera  after  opera,  both  for  his  own  tneaire  u 

cause  of  the  Church  and  the  said  concordat  conclud-  those  of  other  cities.     Some  of  these  pro^w 

ed  with  us.     We  also  desire  from  our  hearts  that  our  fojiin-no    Kn*  jni»WkMf*»    Tf^ninA  d'lnohttt^"' 

venerable  brothers,  the  archbishops  and  bUhops  of  ^^*^F®^^  T^  mtsabetta,  RegiM  ^^^  ,.    j^ 

Hungary,  following  the  examples  of  their  colleagues,  which  had  a  great  success,  and  11  ^^\   ^ 

will  show  themselves  disposed  to  dispky  thesame  Setiglia,  the  best  of  all  his  humorous  optr-^ 
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and.  one  which  has  given  him  permanent  fame,  his  ingenious  and  scientific  mind  rapidly  made 

Otcllo^    Cenerentola  (  Cinderella  ),    La  Oazza  him  conspionoas  and  prosperous.  Upon  the  re- 

X*4zcLTa^  ArmidOj  Mbse  in  Egitto^  Maometto  organization  of  the  Supreme  Court  under  the 

S^condo,  and  Semiramide,  still  retain  much  of  constitution  of  1845,  he  was  tendered  hj  Goy- 

tlieir  popularity.    Thirteen  other  operas  of  emor  Isaac  Johnson  a  seat  upon  that  hench, 

tliia  period,  1815-28,  have  gone  into  oblivion,  his  associates  being   George  Eustis,  Thomas 

In  Pebruarj,  1828,  Rossini  left  Italy,  and  spent  Slidell,  and  €korge  R.  King.    As  a  judge,  he 

tlie  next  year  and  a  half  in  Germany  and  Eng-  ranked  among  the  foremost  Louisiana  has  ever 

land.    In  the  latter  country  he  was  warmly  had.  for  he  was  not  only  versed  in  the  learning 

received,  and  realized,  it  was  said,  $50,000  in  a  of  the  civil,  but  also  in  tibat  of  commercial  law. 

few  months  for  his  vocal  performances  and  For  deamess  of  diction  and  logical  perspicaci- 

tuition.    In  October,  1824,  he  made  Paris  his  ty  in  the  application  of  legal  principles  to  the 

liome,  and  there  produced  Le  Oomte  Ory^  and  facts  of  the  case  in  hand,  his  decisions  will 

altered  and  rewrote  his  Maometto^  which  now  stand  comparison  with  those  rendered  by  the 

took  the  name  of  Le  Siege  de  Corinth,  and  his  foremost  jurists  of  the  land.    On  the  formation 

Mbee  in  Egitto,  which  was  christened  anew  of  the  Provisional  Confederate  Government  he 

ATolse  en  Egypt.  He  was  naturally  indolent  and  was  named  as  its  commissioner  to  Spain,  and 

epicnrean  m  his  taste,  and  having  been  ap-  remained  abroad  until    the  war  had  termi- 

pointed  director  of  the  Italian  Opera  in  Pans,  nated.    On  his  return  he  found  his  beautiful' 

he  was  inclined  to  do  as  little  as  possible,  and,  plantation  a  scene  of  almost  utter  desolation ; 

for  three  or  four  years,  merely  retouched  and  but,  disheartening  as  the  prospect  before  him 

renamed  his  old  operas.    Stung  by  the  re-  seemed  to  be,  he  set  to  work  with  all  the  native 

proaches  of  the  musical  world,  he  at  last  pro-  energy  of  his  nature  to  retrieve  his  shattered 

dnced,  in  1829,  his  Guillaume  Tell,  his  great-  fortunes.   In  person,  Judge  Rost  was  a  remark- 

est  masterpiece,  a  work  of  far  higher  elevation  ably  fine-looking  man,  tall,  erect  in  his  car- 

of  sentiment  and  heroic  dignity  than  even  his  riage,  and  with  a  most  striking  head  and  face. 

admirers  had  given  him  the  credit  of  being  In  manner  he  was  habitually  rather  reserved, 

able  to  produce.  From  that  time  till  his  deatl^  and  at  times  somewhat  cynical ;  but  in  so- 

a  period  of  almost  forty  years,  he  produced  no  oiety  he  could  and  frequently  did  unbend  from 

other  opera,  unless  a  mere  collection  of  frag-  this  reserve,  and  show  a  genial  humor  which 

ments,  under  the  title  of  Robert  Bruce,  may  added  greatly  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  company 

be  dignified  with  that  name.    He  himself  be^  in  which  he  mingled. 

lieved  that  he  could  not  equal  his  Ouillaume       ROTHSCHILD,  Baron  James,  the  youngest 
Tell,  and  he  was  unwilling  to  try.    He  did,  and  last  surviving  child  of  Meyer  Anselm  Roth- 
however,  produce  an  exquisite  oratorio,  the  schild,  the  founder  of  the  great  banking-house 
Stnbat  ifaterj  and  several  Soirees  Musicales  of  the  Rothschilds,  and  himself  for  fifty-six 
(chamber  pieces  for  one  or  two  voices),  and  years  past  the  head  of  the  Paris  house,  bom 
some  symphonies.    But  his  later  years  were  at  Frankfort-on-the-Main,  May  16,  1792 ;  died 
given  to  society,  to  gastronomy,  and  to  the  in  Paris,  November  15,  1868.    His  early  train- 
reception  of  homage.    From  1886  to  1855  he  ing  in  finance  was  under  his  brother  Solomon 
resided  in  Italy,  first  at  Bologna  and  afterward  at  Vienna,  but  in  1812,  when  but  little  past 
at  Florence;  but  in  the  latter  year  he  returned  twenty  years  of  age,  he   was  sent  to  Paris 
to  Paris,  where  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  to  establish  the  French  house.    His  manage- 
life.    He  was   amiable  and  kindly  in  his  na-  ment  here  in  concert  with  his  brothers  was  ad- 
ture,  especially  to  young  and  struggling  musi-  mirable,  and  the  $200,000,  which  was  his  cap- 
cians.    Several  of  the  most  eminent  opera-  ital  at  starting,  grew  in  the  lapse  of  a  little 
singers  of  the  day  had  been  his  pupils.    His  more  than  fifty  years  to  more  than  three  hun- 
property,  which  was  quite  large,  was  left  (sub-  dred  millions  of  dollars.    He  had  tbe  confidence 
ject  to  a  life-interest  to  his  widow)  to  found  of  the  Bourbons  and  their  adherents  after  the 
and  endow  a  conservatory  of  music  at  Pesaro,  restoration,  and  was  for  many. years  the  banker 
his  reputed  birthplace.  of  those  of  the  aneien  nohlesse  who  had  re- 
ROST,  PiEBBB  A.,  an  eminent  Louisiana  ju-  gained  their   estates.    At  the  Revolution  of 
rist,  bom  in  France,  about  1797 ;  died  in  New  1830,  his  liberal  contributions  for  the  wounded, 
Orleans,  La.,  September  6, 1868.  ^  He  received  and  the  interest  he  manifested  in  the  govern- 
his  acaaemio  and  scientific  education  in  Paris,  ment  of  Louis  Philippe,  gave  him  the  coni&dence 
where  he  was,  in  the  time  of  Napoleon  I.,  a  of  that  monarch,  and  he  was  largely  engaged 
pupUofthe  Polytechnic  School.    He  emigrated  in  public  financial  operations.     He  was  also 
to  the  United  States  in  1824  or  1825,  and  at  first  interested  in  the  construction  of  the  principal 
settled  in  the  Red  River  district,  where  he  en-  railways  of  France.   In  the  Revolution  of  1848, 
tered  upon  the  practice  of  the  law.    Being  of  a  in  common  with  his  brothers,  he  lost  heavily, 
high  order  ofintellect,  of  studious  habits,  and  su-  His  country-seat  at  Saresnes  was  sacked,  and 
perior  education,  he  soon  rose  to  a  conspicuous  he  was  for  a  time  very  unpopular ;  but  his  lib- 
position  at  the  bar.   Afterward  marrying  a  lady  erality  to  the  wounded   eventually  produced 
of  one  of  the  leading  Creole  families  on  the  a  revulsion  of  feeling  in  his  favor.^    Still,  he 
coast,  he  removed  to  St.  Charles  Parish,  and  had  not  during  Napoleon  III.'s  administration 
entered  largely  into  planting,  in  which  pursuit  taken  as  active  a  part  in  public  affairs  as  for- 
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merly,  the  Pereires  being  the  favorite  bankers 
of  the  Emperor.  Baron  Rothschild  was  very 
liberal  even  for  his  immense  wealth,  not  to  the 
Jews  only,  bat  to  all  deserving  objects.  He 
had  bnilt  synagogues,  orphan  asylums,  hospices 
for  the  relief  of  widows,  schools,  etc.,  and  es- 
tablished foundations  for  the  reward  of  merit 
in  scholarship,  sood  conduct,  etc. ;  and,  aside 
from  his  very  large  daily  charities,  he  gave 
every  year  a  large  sum  for  the  relief  of  the  poor 
of  Paris.  It  is  said,  by  those  who  knew  his  af- 
fairs most  intimately,  that  more  than  one  per 
cent,  of  his  immense  revenues,  or  nearly  four 
hundred  thousand  dollars,  was  annually  be- 
stowed in  charity.  The  baron  was  Consul- 
General  of  Austria,  and  had  received  the  Grand 
Cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honor,  and  most  of 
the  other  decorations  of  the  Orders  of  Merit  in 
Europe. 

RUSSIA,  an  empire  in  Europe  and  Asia. 
Emperor,  Alexander  II.,  bom  April  17  (new 
style,  April  29),  1818;  succeeded  his  father 
February  18  (March  2),  1866.  Heir-apparent, 
Grand-duke  Alexander,  bom  February  26 
(March  10),  1846 ;  married  November  9,  1860, 
to  Maria  Dagraar,  bom  November  26,  1847, 
daughter  of  king  Christian  IX.  of  Denmark  ; 
offspring  of  this  union,  a  son,  Nicholas,  bom 
May  18,  1868. 

The  total  area  of  Russia  is  about  7,860,000 
square  miles,  of  which  2,050,313  belong  to 
Europe.  The  population  of  the  great  divisions 
of  the  empire  is  as  follows : 


iH  Furopt,—'RaM\&  proper 61,825,9tt 

Poland.  5,100,000 

Flnlund 1,796,900 

/i»  .i^.— Caacasns 4,157.917 

Siberia 4,6S^e09 


Ss'33.n« 


Total  population  of  the  Rniwlan  empire,  TUBO^,^ 
Not  included  in  the  statement  of  the  area  a»l 
population  are  the  acquisitions  which  Ruasa 
has  of  late  made  in  Central  Asia,  and  wliiA. 
have  been  organized  into  the  province  of  Tlt- 
kestan. 

The  statistics  of  the  several  nationalities  of 
Russia,  according  to  Yon  Bnschen  ("  Aper^ 
Statistique  des  Forces  Productives  de  la  Bes- 
sie," PariS)  1867),  are  as  follows: 


KATIONAUTIES. 


Roseiaiu 

Polea 

Tartan 

Finns 

LlthuaniaoB 

Jews 

Germans. . . . 
Geoi^gians.. 
Circassians. 
Bamanlans. 
Armenlana.. 
Monsols.... 

Swedes 

Oveeks 

Bulgarians.. 
Berriaus. ... 


68,470,000 

4,860,000 

4,780,000 

4,680,000 

8,420,000 

S,S90,000 

880,000 

800,000 

800,000 

780,000 

640.000 

600.000 

150,000 

60,000) 

41,000}- 

90,000) 


Per  oejT- 
ili 

11 

S.0 
LI 

1J9 
1.0 
0.7 
O.S 
U.2 

0L3 


77,000.000 


The  same  writer  gives  the  religions  statistics 
of  the  empire  as  follows : 


RELIGIONS. 

RiimIa  proper. 

Poland. 

flaUnd. 

CkBCMIU. 

Slbtrto. 

TotaL          |Pkr«m. 

Armenians 

85,000 
8,&«),000 
2,080,000 
1,681,000 
2,090,000 
200,000 

8,915,000 

286,000 

015,000 

2,000 

•  ■  *      •  • 

■••••• 

1,757,000 
1,000 

600,000 

14,000 

6,000 

13,000 

1,070,000 

1,000 

11,000 

4,000 

8,000 

1,600,000 

980,000 

585,000 
6,780,000 
4,182,000 
2,298.000 
6,062,000 

481,000 

a7 

Catholics 

S.8 

Protestants 

SJI 

Israelites 

S.0 

Mohammedans 

Pagans 

7J 

06 

Orthodox  Greek  ChTi 

8,876.000 
52,485,000 

4,847,000 
250,000 

1,758,000 
41,000 

2,504,000 
1,658,000 

1,008,000 
2,732,000 

19,888,000 
67,161,000 

93.7 
74  2 

The  public  revenue  and  expenditure,  for  the 
year  1866,  were  as  follows  (expressed  in  rubles) : 


SiUnutc. 

RMlamoont. 

Relation  of  rami 
am't  to  aitlmata. 

Rerenne 

Expenditure . 

862,568,127 
884,187,050 

852,606,886 
418,296,012 

-9,857,292 
+29,160,068 

Deficit 

21,688,932 

60,602,176 

+  89,018,245 

In  the  estimated  budget  for  1868  (inclusive 
of  Poland),  revenue  and  expenditures  are  set 
down  as  follows :  Revenue,  468,181,882  rubles; 
expenditures,  480,598,518  rubles.  Deficit, 
12,462,136  rubles.  The  public  debt,  on  Janu- 
ary 1,  1867,  amounted  to  1,809,942,693  rubles. 

The  budget  for  1869  amounts  to  482,000,000 
rubles.  In  the  revenue  account  appears  a  sur- 
plus of  4,000,000  from  the  budget  of  1867  and 
a  surplus  of  10,000,000  from  the  budget  of 
1868,  these  amounts  serving  to  cover  the  in- 
crease of  13,000,000  in  the  expenditure. 
Thirty-one  million  rubles  are  appropriated 
from  special  sources  for  the  construction  of 
railway  lines  and  for  harbor  works  at  Riga 
and  Odessa.    The  Minister  of  Finance  ascribes 


the  increase  in  the  revenue  to  a  satiafiictory 
harvest,  and  to  the  stimulus  given  to  conunerco 
by  the  extension  of  the  railway  system. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  1866,  the  num- 
ber of  generals,  officers  of  the  stafl^  and  offi- 
cers, was  80,507;  that  of  under-officers  and 
soldiers,  697,137.  The  latter  were  divided  as 
follows:  Infantry,  638,887;  cavalry,  63,440:  ar- 
tillery, 80,172;  engineers,  14,683-total,  697,137. 

Of  irregular  troops  there  are  132  regiments 
and  24  battalions,  with  200  guns. 

The  fleet,  in  1866,  was  composed  as  follows: 


VaoaU. 

Honapowar. 

Tana. 

G^ 

Frl£«te8 

11 
14 

5,610 

48,291 
91,0» 

124 

Monitors 

61 

Other  vends. 
Steamers 

25 

260 
09 

7,880 
M^TBOl 

61,816 
145,619 

IS 

Sailing-vesBelB 

1,983 

Total 

844 

87,680 

209.935    1 

2,m 

The  movement  of  shipping,  in  1866,  was  as 
follows : 
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PORTS. 

AnlTab. 

ClflanneM. 

The  Baltic  Sea 

6,838 

868 

4,058 

6,8S0 
948 

The  White  Sea 

The  Black  Sea  A  Sea  of  Azof, 

8,946 

Total 

10,768 

10,706 

The  merchant  navy,  in  1865,  consisted  of 
3,132  vessels.  Of  these,  607  were  vessels  for 
ocean  service,  and  1,525  coasting  vessels.  The 
number  of  steamers  was  84. 

The  following  table  gives  a  snrvey  of  Russian 
commerce  from  1856  to  1866  (in  rubles) : 


Xzrosn. 

Xxrosn. 

1866. 

1861->65. 

1866-'60. 

1866. 

1861->65. 

18ft6-'60. 

With  Europe. 
Bxchxsiye  of  predons  metals 

Procions  metalB 

WUhAtia, 
Kxchisire  of  precioas  metals 
PreciooB  metals 

180,670,000 
8,870,000 

84,700,000 
600,000 

188,470,000 
4,970,000 

80,400,000 
800,000 

187,400,000 
8,600,000 

80,100,000 
100,000 

801,060,000 
85,830,000 

81,900,000 
8,900,000 

166,880,000 
88,960,000 

14,800,000 
7,200,000 

160,260,000 
16,040,000 

18,800,000 
4,700,000 

The  official  returns  of  the  trade  of  Russia  with 
European  countries  in  1867  show  that  the  entire 
value  of  the  exports  and  imports  of  the  empire 
to  and  from  those  countries,  including  Finland, 
amounted  to  457,000,885   rubles  (8s.  2d.),  an 
increase  of  75,877,706  rubles  over  1866.    The 
exports,  220,154,666    rubles,    present  an  in- 
crease of  19,105,195  rubles;  and  the  imports, 
236,845,719  rubles,  an  increase  of  56,272,511 
Tubles.     Ten  years  before,  in  1857,  the  ex- 
ports were  only  157,700,000  rubles,  and  the 
imports,   182,800,000   rubles.     The    precious 
metals  are  subject  to  great  fluctuations;  the 
exports  of  these  amounted  to  12,180,714  ru- 
bles in  1867— a  decrease  of  13,696,089  rubles 
as  compared  with  1866,  and  the  imports  reached 
no  less  than  88,228,647  rubles — an   increase 
of  30,856,055    rubles.    The  chief  articles  of 
export  to  European  countries  were— cereals, 
93,978,062  rubles— an  increase  of  20,000,000 
rubles ;     flax,    19,827,052    rubles  ;    flax-seed 
Oinseed),   18,860,842  rubles;   tallow,  11,826,- 
288  rubles;    wood,  various   kinds,  10,650,758 
rubles;    raw  wool,   9,613,615    rubles— %   de- 
crease of  6,000,000  rubles ;  hemp,    8,674,182 
rubles.     The  principal  imports  from  Europe 
were    raw    cotton,    38,039,858    rubles ;    un- 
vrought   metals,  21,520,081    rubles — ^an    in- 
crease of  nearly  18,000,000  rubles;  machinery, 
15,022,671   rubles — ^an  increase  of  nearly  6,- 
000,000  rubles;   metal  wares,  14,709,268  ru- 
bles— ^an  increase  of  4,000,000  rubles ;  tea,  14,- 
S45,575  rubles,  an  increase  of  6,000,000  ru- 
bles;  colors,  11,080,861  rubles.     Among  the 
other  ibiports  are  wool  above  8,000,000  ru- 
l>les,  and  wooUen  goods,  6,000,000,  an  increase 
of  3,000,000  and  2,000,000 ;  cotton  goods,  nearly 
4,000,000  rubles,  an  increase  of  1,000,000 ;  spun 
ootton,  nearly  5,000,000 ;   silk,  6,000,000,  and 
silk  goods,  6,000,000,  an  increase  of  more  than 
S,000,000  in  the  former  article,  and  nearly 
S,000,000inthe  latter;  linen  tissues,  8,500,000, 
fin   increase  of  1,000,000;  agricultural  imple- 
xnents,  nearly  1,500,000,  an  increase  of  800,000 
mbles :  drinks,  8,000,000,  an  increase  of  1,000,- 
OOO ;  fruit,  5,000,000 ;  ladies'  dresses,  600,000 ; 
-tulle  and  lace,  500,000  rubles.    Among  the  ex- 
jDorts  may  be  observed  cattle,  4,000,000,  an  in- 
orease  of  1,000,000;  horses,  354,000;  furs,  732,- 
OOO;  cloth,  868,000;  rags,  853,000  rubles.    Mr. 
X^umbold,  secretary  of  the  British  embassy,  from 


whose  report  to  the  British  Government  these 
facts  are  tiE^en,  remarks  that  the  Russian  transit 
trade,  though  showing  a  tendency  to  increase,  is 
insignificant ;  but  the  development  of  the  foreign 
trade  has  been  immense  in  the  last  ten  years. 
The  value  of  the  exports  by  the  Bfdtic,  in  that 
period,  has  increased  10,000,000,  and  reaches 
85,000,000 ;  the  value  of  the  exports  by  the 
southern  ports  and  the  western  land  frontier 
has  nearly  doubled,  and  become  81,000,000 
and  34,500,000  ;  and  the  imports  have  in- 
creased nearly  threefold  by  the  land  frontier, 
and  now  reach  71,000,000,  while  they  have 
nearly  doubled  in  the  Baltic  ports  and  ports  of 
the  White  Sea,  and  become  nearly  136,000,000 
and  789,000  rubles  respectively.  Great  Brit- 
ain, by  a  long  way,  heads  the  list  of  states  im- 
porting Russian  goods,  taking  107,000,000  ru- 
bles' worth  in  1867,  or  nearly  four  times  as 
much  as  Prussia,  the  next  largest  customer  of 
the  empire.  France  and  Turkey  follow,  but 
at  a  long  distance.  The  imports  from  foreign 
states  show  the  largest  share  falling  to  Prussia 
and  Great  Britain,  92,000,000  and  76,000,000 
rubles  respectively,  these  two  holding  by  far 
the  highest  rank  in  the  list  of  countries  export- 
ing goods  to  Russia.  In  1867, 11,047  vessels, 
measuring  1,885,788  tons,  entered  Russian 
ports,  5,667  of  tiie  vessels  in  ballast;  2,881 
sailed  under  the  British  flag,  1,241  under  the 
Russian,  1,052  under  the  Itcman,  1,134  Swedish 
and  Norwegian— 11,090  vessels,  of  1,400,652 
tons,  cleared  out  The  customs  receipts  in  1867 
reached  37,000,000  rubles. 

On  the  29th  of  February,  an  imperial  decree 
was  published  by  which  the  Government  Com- 
mission for  Internal  Affairs  in  the  kingdom  of 
Poland  was  abolished,  and  its  administrative 
jurisdiction  handed  over  to  the  respective 
authorities  of  the  empire.  The  complete  union 
of  the  former  kingaom  of  Poland  with  the 
other  portions  of  the  empire  is  hereby  effected. 
The  place  of  what  was  formerly  the  semi-in- 
dependent kingdom  of  Poland  has  now  been 
taJcen  by  ten  "governments"  (provinces), 
which  are  in  every  respect  to  be  put  on  an 
equal  footing  with  the  governments  of  Russia 
Proper.  The  rigorous  measures  of  the  Gov- 
ernment for  suppressing  the  Polish  language, 
and  substituting  in  its  place  the  Russian,  con- 
tinued throughout  the  year. 
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In  Jane  the  Bassian  Government  addressed  1*  There  shall  Immediatelj  be  oiigiinzed  i  On- 

a  communication  to  several  foreign  Govern-  crmnent  Gjner^  of  Turkeston^o  beoom^ 

»«^«4.   *v«rx^^a;,«»  4-i.A  »«^Y^:Ku:rN«  ^«.  4..^«i-«.  ^«  province  of  TnrkeBtan,  of  the  District  of  Tasbkrsi 

ments,  proposing  the  prohib  tion  hj  treaty  of  J^  ^i,^  territories  b^nd  the  Syr-Dsria  oocat.ici  z 

the  nse  of  explosive  projectiles  m  war,  or  the  1866,  and  of  that  portion  of  the  provmoe  of  Se.- 

limitation   of   such    projectiles   to   submarine  palatinskwhich  is  situated  to  the  soath  of  the  Isri 

torpedoes.    On  the  17th  of  July  Prince  Gort-  gatai  chain  of  mountains.        ,    ,^   ^ 

sohakoff  notified  the  Ru«u^  representatives  ^^I^^'^^y^T^^^^ ^i^^Z^^. 

abroad,  by  a  circular,  that,  Russia  having  as-  ©ral  of  Western  Siberia  by  the  Tarbagitai  cbaia  n. 

sented  to  the  proposal  of  the  Berlin  Cabinet,  its  branches  as  £u  as  the  actiial  frontier  vhich  %<:- 

that  commissioners  and  experts  from  the  dif-  arates  the  province  of  Semi-palatinsk  from  tk:  : 

ferent  Governments  should  meet  at  St.  Peters-  J}?®  Fi?&^?«?  ^l  ^jj'®™^ '»  ^^  ^  ^^^^  *i  ^' " 

v>«-«  ♦r.  iii-aw  nn   a  ^*^^f^r./xi  ^^^ir^Ai^^  +!*«  ,,a«.  tlio  Balkasch  Lako,  farther  on  by  a  bend  st  the  cts- 

burg  to  draw  up  a  protocol  exdudmg  the  use  ^^^  ^^  ^^  ^     ^^  ^^  .^  ^^^  ^   ,  ^j.. 

of  explosive  missiles  m  future  warfare,  these  Une  as  far  as  the  Tchou  Biver,  and  finsllj  U  :> 

commissioners  would  be  able  to  assemble  on  course  of  that  river  as  fiu-  as  its  conflnenoe  wA  \2s 

the  18th  of  October,    The  meeting  took  place  Syr-Daria.   (B.)On  the  side  of  theGove^lmcnl(k^ 

foUowmg  treaty,  which  was    signed   by  the  bes  Mountain,  thenoe  to  the  phwe  caUed  Ttr^U 

representativesof  Bavaria,  Belgium,  Denmark,  thereafter  to  the  Ealmas   Mountain,  to  tk j>i&^ 

England,  France,  Greece, Holland,  Italy,  Persia,  called  Mozchille,  to  the  Akhoun andTchoubarisba 

Portugal,   Austria,  Prussia,  Russia,   Sweden,  Mountains  to  the  southern  point  of  Ae  MTine-kc- 

Switzerland,  Turkey,  and  Wurtemberg :  SStXln^'olttsa^i'ou'LT^^^ 

Considering  that  the  progress  of  civilization  ought  8.  The  new  Government  General  shall  be  divioed 
to  result  in  diminishing  as  much  as  possible  the  suf-  into  two  provinces,  those  of  Svr-Daria  and  ShciM- 
ferings  inseparable  from  war ;  that  the  only  legiti-  chensk,  whose  line  of  separation  will  be  fonneti  t> 
mate  object  pursued  in  war  is  to  weaken  the  force  of  proximately  by  the  Kourogoty  Biver. 
the  enemy ;  that  to  attain  this  it  suffices  to  place  as  4.  The  superior  administration  of  the  cosntn- 
many  men  as  possible  hers  (Ueomibai;  that  to  make  thus  formed  will  be  conmiitted  to  a  Governors- 
use  of  expedients  which  shall  unnecessarily  enlarge  eral,  and  that  of  the  provinces  of  Syr-Daria  and  Sr 
the  wounoiB  of  the  men  placed  hore  de  combat,  or  en-  miretchense  to  Militaiy  Governors :  as  regards  ta^ 
tail  inevitable  death,  is  mcompatible  with  the  before-  administration  of  the  troops  and  militazv  e^tal'lis^- 
mentioned  object ;  that  to  maxe  use  of  such  expedi-  ments,  these  two  provinces  will  form  tLe  Kiii^^ 
ents  would,  moreover,  be  contrary  to  the  teachings  Circumscription  of  Turkestan,  and  the  oommasd  <h 
of  humanity :  the  troops  cantoned  there  will  devolve  on  the  G<^;* 
The  undersigned,  in  virtue  of  the  instructions  emor^General  with  the  title  of  Commandaot  of  li« 
given  them  by  their  Governments,  are  authorized  to  troops  of  the  Circumscription,  and  on  the  ^Iutj 
declare  as  follows :  Governors   with   the  titfe  of  Commandant  cf  the 

1.  The  contracting  parties  engage,  in  the  event  of  troops  in  those  provinces. 

war  between  any  of  them,  to  abstam  from  the  use  of  5.  On  the  opening  of  the  province  of  Sv>Duu 

missiles   of  any   description   possessing   explosive  and  Semiretchensk,  the  civil  administrations  whid 

power,  or  filled  with  explosive  or  inflammable  mate-  are  now  there  will  continue  as  before,  subject  to  tht 

rial,  weighing  less  than  400  grammes.    This  restrio-  respective  Military  €k>vernor3,  pending  the  sancfi  *^ 

tion  to  apply  to  the  army  and  navy  alike.  of  a  general  scheme  for  the  government  of  the  vhi^l^ 

2.  They  likewise  invite  all  those  states  not  repre-  country.    The  Senate  will  make  the  necessair  sr- 
sented  at  the  deliberations  of  the  military  oommis-  rangements  for  giving  effect  to  this  onier. 

fiion  assembled  at  St.  Petersburg,  to  subscribe  to  this  (Signed)               ^TT.YAXDEB. 

mutual  engagement.  ^          ,t^     «              ,           t  1   aa  ioct^tm 

8.  In  the  event  of  war  this  engagement  is  to  be  ob-  General  Kaufmann,  who,  on  July  26, 18b/,  vas 

served  only  toward  the  contracting  parties,  and  those  appointed  Grovemor-General  of  Turkestan,  ar- 

that  may  subsequently  subscribe  to  it.    It  need  not  rived  in  his  province  in  N^ovember.    At  Tash- 

L'jJnni'^j:^  SILwfn^''^  """  •''^'^  '^*"  kend  he  was  received  in  triamph  by  the  Ro*- 

assent  to  the  above  stipulations.  .          ..,             ,  ,                  .j  x*^  u^l^  m«Ho  s 

4.  The  above  engagement  likewise  ceases  to  be  »an  settlers,  and  he  was  said  to  have  made « 

valid,  if  a  state  that  has  not  signed  it  takes  part  in  a  great  impression  upon  the  Asiatics.    Accom- 

war  between  parties  that  have  signed  it.           ^  ing  to  English  reports,  the  general  feeling  id 


new 

weU  as  those  who  have  subsequently  joined  this  ^»awf  gave  the  following   description 

enffaffement,  will  assemble  to  maintain  the  principles  situation  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  \o^\ 

^£:t^r.VT^^^l^t  ^^^^^'^^'^^  ^^^"^  ^'^^        The  trade  is  reviving  but  slowlv  under  the  pr.;«« 

the  demands  of  humamty.  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^.^^     ^^^  -^^  ^^^  ^^^Z 

It  has  already  been  stated  in  the  Annual  are  taking  refuge  with  Yakoob  Kush  Begi,  ^a  wc 

Ameeioan  OroLOPiEDiA,  for  1867,  that  the  Bus-  Khan  of  Kashgar.    Those  who  have  remamjl  mv« 

sian.Goyernment,  to  consolidate , its  new  pos-  g---h  ^^^^^^^^^^A^^ 

session  m  Central  Asia,  reorganized,  in  1867,  call  ii  the  mediation  of  Khludoff,  who  has  been  in- 

the  new  province  of  Turkestan.    The  following  struoted  to  assure  the  Khan  of  Kokand  that  no  m}- 

is  the  text  of  the  imperial  ukase  (dated  July  23,  fication  will  protect  him  from  the  BuAnan  tro<^s  ^J 

1867),  concernmg  this  subject :  2^®  event  of  anv  hostile  disturbance.   The  Amw 

'\  °  •*  Bokhara  would  seem  to  be  playing  a  aoupw  k»^.j 

Deeming  it  expedient  to  modify  the  civil  and  mil-  the  object  of  which  is  apparenth"  to  ^in  ^^-  « 

itary  organization  of  the  territories   bordering  on  envoy  has  been  evidently  shuffling  ^t"  »*,  inw 

China  and  the  Khanates  of  Central  Asia  which  form  sians,  and  it  will  be  his  last  resource  to  ^^^F  T^ 

part  of  the  Governments  General  of  Orenburg  and  any  alliance  with  the  invaders.    The  Ajnieer  » 

w  estern  Siberia,  we  hereby  ord^n  as  follows :  bigoted  a  Mussulman,  however,  to  obserr*  ■». 
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E-eaty  that  lie  may  be  compelled  to  nmke  with  in-  Samarcand,  which  he  annexed  to  the  domin- 

..aela.  and  is  known  to  entertain  exaggerated  views  i^ns  of  the  Czar,  and  Bokhara  fell  subsequently. 

"o^s^a^SrcSfrSm'tS^^  Marching  on  Bokhara,  the  Russians  left  no  dl 

:a.atred  against  the  Bussians  was  still  more  intense,  tachments  south  of  Samarcand,  and  withdrew 

a.iid    the    Khan  was  organizing  idliances  with  the  their  troops  from  Charjoe.     After  the  capture 

ruToomon  chiefs,  «id  opnstruotinffforts.  The  Khwans  of  Samarcand,  the  Russians  sustained  several  at- 

i.\^Ki?g^r'sa?ykrt^i^^^               W  Jacl^from  numerous  bodies  of  enemie^es^^^^ 

iMxasBinl  the  Russian  outposts  at  the  front,  and  com-  ^7  a*  ^ielah  Bulah,  twelve  versts  from  Katy  Kur- 

Exd.ttiiig  serious  depredations.  *  gane,  where  they  were  finally  beaten  and  routed. 

The  Ameer^s  troops  were  commanded  by  Ha^ja 

A  new  war  with  the  Ameer  of  Bokhara  began  (a  Turk),  and  Osman  (a  renegade  and  formerly 

in.  May,  1868.    It  appears  that  in  the  early  a  Siberian  Cossack).    Meantime  the  troops  of 

<lavB  of  May  the  Russian  troops  conmienced  a  Bchlahr-Sidz,  of  Djura-By,  advanced  to  Samar- 

marcb  from  their  frontier  near  Bokhara  in  the  cand  to  the  number  of  several  thousands.    The 

cLirection  of  Western  China,  weakening  their  inhabitants  opened  the  gates  and  joined  those 

garrisons  considerably,  but  stUl  leaving  a  suf-  troops  to  besiege  the  citadel.    General  Eauf- 

Ixcient  number  of  men  stationed  along  the  mann,  of  the  Russian  army,  went  to  the  as- 

g^reat  river  route  of  their  first  advance  to  en-  sistance  of  the  besieged  by  forced  marches, 

a.l>le  their  commanders  to  keep  well  informed  and  on  the  20th  of  June,  after  a  seige  of  eight 

&s  to  any  movements  undertaken  by  the  nar  days,  the  citadel  was  liberated,  and  the  enemy 

'tives  in  their  absence.    On  the  20th  of  May,  driven  from  the  town.    Samarcand  was  then 

t;he  Ameer,  apparently  deceived  into  an  impres-  declared   fully   and   completely   annexed   to 

eion  of  the  weakness  of  the  Russians  by  these  Russia. 

military  movements,  proclaimed  ajeJiad^  or  holy  In  July,  the  Ameer  of  Bokhara  accepted  the 
war.    Assuming   for  himself  the  position  of  terms  of  peace   offered  to  him  by  General 
principal  ruler  of  Turkestan,  he  formed  an  Kauftnann.    They  provided  for  the  cession  of 
alliance  with  the  Elian  of  Ehokand,  and  with  Samarcand,  and  authorized  the  Russians  to 
the  Ameer  of  Oorgunge.    The  united  forces  of  build  cantonments   at   Earshi,   Cha^ni,  and 
these  chiefs  gathered  on  the  banks  of  the  Zeraf-  Kermineh.    The  first  lies  on  the  chief  route 
shan  and  menaced  the  Russians  at  Djizak  from  from  Samarcand  to  Afghanistan ;  the  second 
the  neighborhood  of  Samarcand.    This  formld-  is  a  long-coveted  site  a  little  to  the  south  of 
able  coalition  was  at  once  met  by  the  Russians,  the  Oxus ;  and  the  third  a  place  of  considerable 
by  the  march  of  enormous  forces  on  Tashkend.  consequence  on  the  direct  road  between  Sam- 
while  the  garrison  of  that  place  was  pushed  arcana  and  Bokhara.    Cantonments  and  for- 
forward  to  the  seat  of  war.    The  army  of  the  tifi cations  in  those  three  places  form  a  triangle 
Khan  was  in  comparison  a  mere  rabble,  since  within  which  the  Khanate  of  Bokhara  will  be 
every  male  in  the  khanate,  above  the  age  of  firmly  locked.    Among  the  other  clauses  of  the 
twelve,  was  called  upon  to  serve  in  its  ranks,  treaty  were  the  following :  1.  All  Russian  sub- 
While  the  force  was  gathering,  the  Ameer  of  jects,  whatever  their  religion,  are  entitled  to 
Oorgnnge,  or  Khiva,  remembered  that  Sirdar  carry  on  trade  in  all  parts  of  Bokhara,  the 
Yakoob  Ali  Khan,  Governor  of  Herat,  and  son  Ameer  being  obliged  to  protect  their  persons, 
of  Ameer  Shere  All,  was  under  an  obligation  goods,  and  caravans  within  the  frontiers  of  his 
to  him,  and  dispatched  an  emissary  to  the  Sir-  dominions.    2.  Russian  merchants  wiU  be  en- 
dar  with  a  view  of  adding  the  forces  of  Af-  titled  to  station  mercantile  agents  in  all  towns 
ghanistan  to  the  crowds  which  were  being  of  Bokhara.    8.  The  duty  on  Russian  goods 
massed  against  the  Russians.     The   mission  imported  is  not  to  exceed  2i  per   cent  of 
failed   in  consequence   of  the  envoy   falling  their  value.    4.  Russian  merchants  will  be  free 
into  the  hands  of  Shere  Ali  during  the  ab-  to  cross  Bokhara  on  their  way  to  the  neigh- 
sence  of  his  son  on  the  Candahar  expedi-  boring  principalities..   Similar  terms  had  been 
tion.    Ameer  Shere  Ali  detained  the  Khivan,  agreed  upon  with  Khokand  a  short  time  ago.  In 
and  declared   his  intention  of  sending  him  the  last  months  of  the  year,  the  Russian  General 
on  to  the  Russian   camp.    The   Ameer  en-  Abramof,  who  commanded  at  Samai'cand,  aided 
camped  at  a  place  called  Kermineh,  between  the  Ameer  of  Bokhara  to  put  down  the  rebel- 
Samarcand  and  Bokhara.    Here  he  was  visited  lion  of  his  son  and  other  chiefs  who  wished  to 
by  a  deputation  of  Moollabs,  all  desirous  of  overthrow  the  Ameer  for  having  concluded  a 
preaching  up  the  crescentade,  or  religious  war,  treaty  with  the  Russians, 
against  the  Russians.     The  Ameer^s  nephew  RUSSIA,  the  Criminal  Cope  of.    As  the 
next  set  out  for  Samarcand  with  a  body  of  Emperor  Alexander  II.,  of  Russia,  by  his  ukase 
MooUahs  and  Jehadis,  and  encamped  at  the  of  November  20,  1864,  introduced  a  number 
shrine  of  Ahmed  Jan,  a  distance  of  five  hun-  of  important  reforms  in  the  administration  of 
dred  paces  from  the  walls.  Here  they  were  at-  civil  justice,  so  he  decreed  by  his  ukase  of 
tacked  by  the  Russians,  and,  many  of  their  men  March  19,  1867,  that  a  commission  of  jurists, 
being  killed,  the  remainder  fled.  The  eldest  son  to  be  appointed  by  the  Minister  of  Justice, 
of  the  Ameer  commanded  at  Samarcand.    The  should  prepare  a  report  in  regard  to  the  modi- 
Bassian  general-in-chief^  immediately  on  hear-  fications  that  should  be  adopted  in  the  crimi- 
ing  of  the  Ameer's  proceedings,  marched  on  nal  code  in  order  to  remedy  its  defects  and 
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harmonize  it  with  the  spirit  of  the  age.    This  degree:  Oriminals    exempted    from  corpofs! 

report,  which  was  presented  to  the  Minister  of  panishment,  after  being  divested  of  all  thep^r- 

Justice  in  February,  1868,  and  approved  by  leges  of  their  rank,  are  transported  to  Sife 

the  Emperor  and  the  Senate  in  May,  was  a  great  where  they  are  imprisoned  for  life  at  hard  1> 

disappointment  to  the  more  enlightened  por-  bor  in  the  mines.    Non-exempted  crimbaL^ 

tion  of  the  people  of  Russia,  who  had  confi-  receive  in  addition  one  hundred  lashes,  wldt 

dently  expected  that  the  laws  of  their  country  are  inflicted  publicly  by  the  executioner,  tii 

would  in  this  respect,  too,  be  rendered  more  with  the  exception  of  women,  or  men  ora 

like  those  of  Western  Europe.    For,  although  seventy  years  of  age,  they  are  branded  on  i-^ 

the  report,  as  submitted  to  the  minister  and  cheeks  and  forehead  with  the  letters  K  i.  I 

approved  by  the  Government,  reconmiended  (Katorshnyi — convict).       Second  degree:  Pr 

the  repeal  of  quite  a  number  of  sections  of  the  exempted  criminals,  transportation  to  >i- 

the  cnminal  code,  promulgated  by  the  Em-  beria,  hard  labor  in  the  mines  for  from  ^^2 

peror  Nicholas  on  the  1st  of  May,  1846,  the  to  twenty  years,  and  colonization  for  life;  f.f 

changes  which  it  proposed  related  principally  the  non-exempted,  fi^m  eighty  to  ninetjlasbci 

to  the  mode  of  criminal  procedure,  and  modi-  and  branding  in  addition.     Third  degree:  For 

fled  but  very  slightly  the  list  of  crimes,  their  the  exempted,  transportation  to  Siberia,  b^l 

definitions,  and  the  penalties  imposed  upon  labor  in  the  mines  for  from  twelve  to  6ftt:2 

them.     Considerations,  partly  of  a   political  years,  and  colonization ;  the  non-exempted  i^ 

and  partly  of  a  religious  character  (a  minority  ceive  from  seventy  to  eighty  lashes,  and  are 

of  the  so-called  Old  Russian  party,  whose  influ-  branded,  in  addition.    Fourth  degree:  Fortk 

ence,  for  the  time  being,  has  become  para-  exempted,  transportation  to  Siberia,  hardl&k<r 

mount  in  Russia,  being  opposed  to  radical  re-  for  from  ten  to  twelve  years  in  a  fortress,  id 

forms  in  the  domestic  laws  of  the  country  till  colonization  for  life;  for  the  non-exemptei 

the  Russification  of  the  border  provinces  has  sixty  to  seventy  lashes,  and  branding,  in  addi- 

been  fully  carried  into  effect),  caused  the  Grov-  tion.    Fifth  degree :  For  the  exempted,  tm- 

emment  of  the  Czar  to  content  itself  for  the  portation  to  Siberia,  hard  labor  for  from  ei^iit 

present  with  this  half  measure ;  and,  unless  to  ten  years  in  a  fortress,  and  colonization  dt 

revolutionary  convulsions  should  supervene,  a  life;  for  the  non-exempted,  fifty  to  sixty  kaliei 

considerable  time  will  elapse,  in  all  probability,  and  branding,  in  addition.    Sixth  d^ee:  h: 

before  the  criminal  laws  of  Russia  will  be  the  exempted,  transportation  to  Siberia,  bard 

changed  so  as  to  be  more  in  keeping  with  the  labor  for  from  eight  to  ten  years  in  a  Motj, 

spirit  of  the  age  and  the  codes  now  in  force  in  and  colonization  for  life ;  for  ihe  non-exempted, 

other  civilized  countries.  forty  to  fifty  lashes,  and  branding,  in  additioL 

The  criminal  code  of  Russia,  as  revised  in  Seventh  degree :  For  the  exempted,  transporU- 

1868,  contains  upward  of  twenty-two  hundred  tion  to  Siberia,  hard  labor  for  from  four  to  gx 

paragraphs,  or  nearly  five  times  as  many  as  years  in  a  factory,  and  colonization  for  life; 

the  French  codepSnaly  which  contains  484  ar-  for  the  non-exempted,  thirty  to  fortj  lashes, 

tides,  and  nearly  seven  times  as  many  as  the  and  brandipg,  in  addition. 
Russian  criminal  code  of  April  14,  1851,  which        8.  Penal  penalties  of  the  third  dass.  FW 

*  has  only  849  paragraphs.    This  extraordinary  degree :  For  the  exempted,  transportation  to 

extent  of  the  Russian  code  is  owing  partly  to  the  Eastern  districts  of  Siberia,  and  colonic- 

the  fact  that  it  embraces,  besides  felonies,  the  tion  for  life ;  for  the  non-exempted,  tirentr  to 

whole  series  of  infractions  of  the  laws  regard-  thirty  lashes,  in  addition.     Second  degwe* 

ing  police  matters,  censorship,  the  construction  For  the  exempted,  transportation  to  tbe  les 

of  buildings,  street  and  road  improvements,  remote  districts  of  Siberia,  and  coloniiafion 

post-offices,  etc. — ^paragraphs  which,  in  reality,  for  life  j  for  the  non-exempted,  ten  to  twenty 

should  not  have    been  incorporated  with  a  lashes,  m  addition, 
criminal  code,  but,  at  the  most,  with  a  police        4.    Penal  penalties  of    the  fonrth  class: 

code ;  and  partly  to  the  fact  that  the  low  state  The  criminals  are  transported  beyond  the  Caa* 

of  culture  and  morality  prevailing  among  a  very  casus,  and  colonized  there  for  life.  , 

large  portion  of  the  population  as  yet  stamps        The  seven  classes  of  the  correctional  ^^^' 

many  acts  as  crimes  which  more  enlightened  ties  are  subdivided  into  twenty-five  ^J©^^ 

times  would  no  longer  regard  and  punish  as  and  the  whole   classification  is  bo  '"^^'^ 

such.     Another  peculiarity  of   the  criminal  and  arbitrary  that  few  Russian  judg»  ^no 

code  of  Russia  is,  the  large  number  and  arbi-  by  heart   what   penalty  is  to  be  impose 

trary  classification  of  penalties,  of  which  there  upon  crimes  of   secondary  importance  «» 

are  no  fewer  than  thirty-seven.    They  are  di-  printed  tables  of  the   various  P®°*^^  fj 

id  correctional  ones;  of  the  generally  consulted  before  sentence  w  pa^' 


vided  into  penal  and  ^^..^^w*^-^  ^ ^,  ^*  — ^  ^^ «..^  ^^ v^ ^.^.^ . 

former,  there  are  four  classes,  and  of  the  lat-  upon  a  prisoner.    Both  with  the  penal 

ter,  seven,  which  are  subdivided  into  a  num-  correctional  penalties,  there  is  coupled,  in^| 

her  of  "  degrees ; "  namely ;  tain  cases,  an  ecclesiastical  penance,  the  cm^ 

1.    Penal  penalty  of  the  first  class:   The  acter  and  duration  of  which  are  fixed  bJJ^ 


criminal  is  divested  of  all  the  privileges  of  his    Church  authorities ;   and   some   correcw 

rank,  and  suffers  death.  penalties  are  rendered  more  serere  by 

2.    Penal  penalty  of  the  second  class,  first    publication  of  the  sentence  in  the  Senate 
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tte^  and  in  tlie  newspapers  of  the  two  capi-  Christianity,  the  nnion  will  he  declared  null  and 
lis,  and  of  the  district  seats ;  and  by  an  order  void,  and  the  Mohammedan  or  Jewish  husband, 
r  the  conrt,  forbidding  the  offender  to  live  at  after    being  divested  of  all  the  rights    and 
le  capitals,  at  certain  other  places,  or  on  his  privileges  of    his  rank,  will  be   transported 
wn  estates,  T^hich  are  placed  under  the  man-  to  a  more  or  less  remote  district  of  Siberia 
gement  of  an  official  administrator,  or  to  carry  and  colonized  there  for    life."    §193:     "A 
n  hia  former  trade  or  profession.     Special  Jew  who,  without  special  legal  permission, 
teiialties,  hesides  those  enumerated  in  the  code,  keeps  at  his  house  a  Christian  to  perform 
.re  imposed    upon  public  ftmctionaries  who  household  duties  for  him,  even  though  he  does 
>oinm\t  penal  offences ;  in  addition  to  the  ordi-  not  incite  him  to  defection  from  Christianity, 
lary  penal  and  correctional  penalties,  they  are  shall  be  fined  five  rubles  for  every  day  which 
)unislied  -with  permanent  exclusion  from  the  the  Christian  has  passed  at  his  house ;  and,  in 
nvil  service,  and  cannot  be  elected  to  an  office  case  of  a  repetition  of  the  offence,  imprison- 
by  any  nohle  corporation  or  town  and  village  ment  for  fi*om  three  weeks  to  three  months 
authorities ;  or  they  are  removed,  and  lose  the  will  be  added  to  the  fine."    Even  when  Jews 
rigbtof  holding  office  for  three  years;  they  are  are  permitted  to  employ  Christian  domestics, 
reduced  to  a   lower  rank ;  sharp  reprimands  a  fine  of  from  one  to  two  hundred  rubles  will 
ore  the  mildest  additional  penalty  inflicted  upon  be  imposed  upon   them  for  causing   female 
them.  Christian  servants  to  live  in  the  same  house 
As  regards  the  crimes  enumerated  in  the  with  them.    §  196  says :  "  He  who  induces  any 
Husaian  code,  ^^  offences  against  religion  and  one  to  leave  the  Orthodox  national  Church 
infractions  of  the  regulations  established  for  and  to  join  any  other  Christian  denomination, 
the  protection  of  religion  "  are  treated  of  ill  will  suffer  the  correctional  penalty  of  the  first 
the  Brat  chapter  (§§  182-263).      "Blasphemy  class,  fifth  degree ;  "  that  is  to  say,  a  man  who 
and  disparaging  expressions  about   religious  converts  somebody  in  the  aforesaid  manner 
matters  ^'  are  declared  to  be  terrible  crimes,  will,  if  exempted,  be  exiled  for  life  to  the  dis- 
and  heavy  penalties  are  imposed  upon  defec-  tricts  of  Tomsk  or  Tobolsk ;  if  non-exempted, 
tion  from  the  national  faith,  heresy,  schismati-  he  will  receive  fifty  to  sixty  lashes,  be  put  for 
cal  movements,  and  disregard  of  ecclesiastical  one  or  two  years  into  a  convict-gang,  and 
regulations.     §  182  says :  "  He  who  purposely  finaUy  be  placed  for  one  or  two  years  under 
and  publicly  utters,  in  a  church,  a  blasphemy  the  surveillance  of  the  police.    As  for  the  con- 
against  the  Triune  God,  or  against  the  Holy  vict,  he  is  treated  as  a  lunatic  who  must  be 
Mother  of  God,  and    eternal  Virgin   Mary,  cured  by  the  ecclesiastical  authorities,  or,  as 
against  the  cross  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Je-  the  code  has  it,  "  be  brought  to  see  his  errors ; " 
BU3  Christ,  against  the  incorporeal  heavenly  for  this  purpose  a  "  tutelary  administration  of 
powers,  or  against  the  saints  of  the  Lord  and  his  whole  property,"  and,  above  all,  of  the 
their  images,  shall  suffer  the  penal  penalty  of  "estates,  on  which  orthodox  peasants  live,"  is 
the  second  class,  third  degree.    If  this  crime  to  be  decreed  by  the  courts.    He  is  even  for- 
is  committed  outside  the  church,  at  a  public  bidden  to  live  on  his  estates,  "lest  the  peas- 
place,  or  before  a  concourse  of  people,  the  ants  and  their  servants  should  be  exposed  to 
penal  penalty  of  the  second  class,  sixth  degree,  temptation  "  (§  196).    On  the  other  hand,  "  he 
will  be  inflicted  on  the  criminal."    Transporta-  who  prevents  any  one  from  voluntarily  joining 
tion  to  Siberia  will  be  inflicted  on  all  who  the  orthodox  Church  will  be  imprisoned  for 
make  "blasphemous,  heretical,  or  schismatical  from  three  to  six  months"  (§199).      "He 
remarks,"  as  specified  in  §182,  in  the  presence  who  knows  that  his  wife,  his  children,  and 
of  other  persons,  neither  publicly,  nor  before  a  other  persons  intrusted  to  his  care  intend  to 
concourse  of  people,  but  with  the  intention  of  leave  the  Orthodox  Church,  and  does  not  em- 
revilmg  the  faith  of  his  hearers,  or  producing  ploy  all  means  at  his  command  to  prevent  it, 
A  Bcandal.— §  188  says :  "  He  who  utters  irre-  will  be  imprisoned  for  from  three  days  to  three 
ligious  remarks,  not  with  the  intention  of  pro-  months,  and,  in  case  he  belongs  himself  to  the 
dneing  a  scandal  or  giving  vent  to  his  contempt  Orthodox  Church,  will  be  subjected  to  a  church 
of  religion,  but  from  stupidity,  ignorance,  or  penance  "  (§  200).    Most  Draconic  are  the  pen- 
while  in  a  state  of  intoxication,  will  be  im-  alties  imposed  upon  "  heresy  and  schismatical 
prisoned  for  from  three  weeks  to  three  months."  movements."    §206  says  in  regard  to  them: 
^0  less  rigorous  penalties  are  imposed  upon  "  He  who  disseminates  the  heretical  and  schis- 
persons  convicted  of  a  defection  from  the  na-  matical  teachings  of  those  who  have  left  the 
tional  faith,  heresy,  and  schismatical  move-  Orthodox  Church,  or  founds  a  new  sect  in- 
ments.    §  192  says :    ^'  If  a  Mohammedan  or  jurious  to  religion,  forfeits  all  the  rights  and 
Jew  is  married  with  a  woman  of  the  Lutheran  privileges  of  his  rank,  and  will  be  transported 
or  Reformed  creed,  and,  contrary  to  his  written  and  colonized  for  life ;  if  living  in  European 
promise,  does  not  allow  the  children,  issuing  Russia,  he  will  be  sent  to  Transcaucasia ;  if 
from  such  a  union,  to  be  brought  up  in  the  domiciled  in  the  Caucasian  and  Caspian  prov- 
Christian  religion,  prevents  his  wife  or  children  inces,  or  in  the  Grusian-Imeretian  district,  he 
from  worshipping  God  according  to  the  rites  will  be  sent  to  Siberia ;  and,  if  a  resident  of 
of  Christianity,  or  incites  them,  by  dint  of  Siberia,  he  will  be  sent  to  the  more  remote 
tttteats  or  seductive  arts,  to  defection  from  districts  of  that  country.    Those,  for  whom 
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this  penalty  is  transformed  into  military  ser-  or  killing  or  wounding  them  in  the  execation  of 
vice,  will  not  be  fxtrlonghed  nor  dismissed  un-  somennlawfol  scheme.  All  attempts  aiid  ^o^ 
til  they  have  returned  into  the  bosom  of  the  to  dethrone  the  Emperor,  to  deprive  him  c^his 
Orthodox  Chnroh.  The  same  penalty  will  be  liberty,  to  limit  his  sovereignty,  to  do  vioksce 
imposed  on  sectarians  who,  in  fanatical  infatu*  to  his  person,  are  punished  with  death.  Hie 
ation,  venture  to  revile  the  Orthodox  Church  same  penalty  will  be  imposed  upon  aU  those 
or  its  ministers."  §214:  *^He  who  issues  old  who  attempt  "to  commit  crimes  against  tb« 
religious  books  (that  is  to  say,  works  on  ortho-  Emperor's  honor,"  and  even  on  "  those  wLo 
dox  theology),  in  any  other  way  than  through  know  of  the  intentions  of  the  criminals  t> 
the  Moscow  Synodal  printing-office,  sells  such  make  such  attempts,  and  fail  to  inform  the  sa- 
books,  or  disseminates  them,  or  uses  Bchismat-  thorities  thereof"  (§285).  §26T  says:  "'H^ 
ical  books  at  church,  will  be  fined,  in  the  first  who  gets  up  and  circulates  written  or  printed 
instance,  from  100  to  200  rubles ;  in  the  compositions  or  pictures,  for  the  purpose  d 
second  and  third  instance,  twice  as  much ;  reviling  the  Government  or  the  person  of  ths 
and,  in  the  third  instance,  imprisonment  for  Emperor,  will  suffer  the  penal  penalty  of  th€ 
from  three  to  six  months  will  be  added  to  the  second  class,  fourth  degree.  The  same  punish- 
fine.  The  books  will  be  confiscated  and  de-  ment  wiU  be  inflicted  on  those  who  assist  m 
livered  to  the  ecclesiastical  authorities."  §  215  :  getting  up  or  circulating  writings  or  pictures 
"  He  who  establishes  convents  or  retreats  for  of  this  description."  Imprisonment  for  froa 
schismatics  erects  or  repairs  a  building  de*  seven  days  to  three  months  will  be  imposed 
voted  to  scnismatic  worship,  constructs  altars  upon,  those  who  possess  such  writings  or  pic- 
in  such  buildings,  or  makes  a  prayer-house  of  tures  without  the  permission  of  the  authori- 
a  peasant's  house,  will  be  imprisoned  for  from  ties,  and  they  will,  moreover,  be  placed  under 
one  to  two  years.  All  such  buildings  will  be  the  surveillance  of  the  police.  §  268 :  ^  He 
demolished,  and  the  materials  will  be  delivered  who  dares  to  utter  impertinent  and  insuMng 
to  the  local  committee  of  general  welfare."  words  against  the  Emperor,  even  in  his  ab- 
Finally,  §  21T  says :  '^  If  the  owner  or  manager  sence,  or  intentionally  ii^jures,  disfigures,  or 
of  a  private  estate  or  the  tenant  of  a  crown-  destroys  his  statues  or  pictures  in  official  build- 
estate  receives  into  his  house  a  Jew  in  a  place  ings  or  on  public  places,  will  be  sentenced  to 
infected  with  Jewish  heresy,  and  whicn  he  suffer  the  penal  penalty  of  the  second  class, 
has  been  ordered  to  leave,  he  will  be  fined,  in  sixth  degree.  He  who  permits  himself  such 
the  first  two  instances  from  fifty  to  one  hun-  impudent  words  or  actions,  while  in  a  state  c^ 
dred  rubles :  in  the  third  instance,  however,  intoxication,  without  premeditation,  will  be 
the  private  estate  is  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  sent  to  the  nouse  of  .correction  for  from  six  to 
public  administrator  during  the  lifetime  of  the  twelve  months."  Imprisonment  for  from  three 
guilty  owner,  or  the  manager  is  declared  in-  weeks  to  three  months  will  be  inflicted  on 
capable  of  taking  charge  of  any  estate.  If  those  who  witness  these  words  or  actions,  and 
peasants  or  commoners  ud  and  abet  such  a  neither  hinder  them  nor  bring  them  to  the 
Jew  in  the  aforesaid  manner,' they  will  be  im-  notice  of  the  authorities.  The  same  penalties 
prisoned,  for  the  first  and  second  time,  for  will  be  imposed  upon  those  who  violate  the 
from  three  weeks  to  three  months;  or,  if  they  mcyesty  of  the  Empress,  the  Grand-duke  he- 
are  not  exempt  from  corporal  punishment,  reditary,  or  any  other  member  of  the  imperial 
they  will  receive  from  twenty  to  thirty  lashes ;  house. 

for  the  third  time,  however,  they  will  be  im-       No  less  Draconic  are  the  paragraphs  relating 

prisoned  for  from  six  months  to  one  year."  to  "  sedition,  riots,  and  resistance  to  the  su- 

The  retention  of  these  Draconic  paragraphs  preme  power  of  the  Government."    §§  273  et 

in  the  penal  code  excited  much  dissatisfaction  seq.  begin  with  the  following  words :    *^  He 

on  the  part  of  the  more  enlightened  opponents  who  gets  up  and  circulates  written  or  printed 

of  the  Old  Kussian  party,  especially  the  so-  proclamations,  manifestoes,  or  pictures,  for  the 

called  German  wing  of  the  Liberals  and  even  purpose  of  exciting  riots,  sedition,  or  resistance  * 

a  large  part  of  the  Conservative  nobility,  while  to  tibe  supreme  power  of  the  Government,  will 

the  extreme  wing  of  the  Old  Russian  or  Na-  be  transported  to  Siberia  for  from  eight  to  ten 

tional  party  was  rather  delighted  with  it ;  the  years,  imprisoned  at  hard  labor  in  a  fortress, 

latter,  on  the  other  hand,  was  somewhat  dis-  and  colonized  for  life.    The  same  punishment 

appointed  at  the  reappearance,  in  the  revised  will  be  inflicted  on  him  who  maliciously  cir- 

penal  code,  of  all  the  rigorous  paragraphs  of  the  culates  such  writings  and   pictures  without 

code  of  the  Emperor  Nicholas  in  regard  to  the  having  got  them  up  himself^  or  who  assists  in 

so-called  '^  state  crimes."    At  the  head  of  this  the  perpetration  of  this  crime  in  any  manner 

part  of  the  code  stand  the  "  crimes  against  the  whatever,  and,  likewise,  on  him  who  delivers 

sacred  person  of  the  Emperor  and  against  the  public  speeches  for  the  same  criminal  purpose." 

members  of  the  imperial  house."    Capital  pun-  Even  those  who  do  not  directly  incite  others 

ishment  will  be  inflicted  upon  all  wno  attack  to  sedition  and  riot,  but  only  deny  and  ques- 

the  lives  of  the  Emperor,  the  Empress,  the  tion  the  authority  of  the  Government,  or  try 

Grand-duke  hereditary,  and  the  other  mem-  to  contest  the  existing  form  of  Government  or 

hers  of  the  imperial  family,  or  enter  into  crim-  the  order  of  possession,  do  not  escape  trans- 

inal  plots  for  the  purpose  of  murdering  them,  portation  to  Siberia,  and  the  same  punishment 
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will  be  inflicted  npon  him  who  maliciously  cir-  special  privileges  of  his  rank,  loses  only  his 

culates  writings  of  this  description,  or  aids  and  titles,  marks  of  distinction,  nobilit/,  and  rank, 

abets  the  perpetrators  of  these  crimes.    §  850  and  is  subjected  to  the  following  regulations : 

says :  "  He  wno  is  cognizant  of  the  existence  1.  He  is  forbidden  to  enter  the  service  of  the 

of  a  society  not  permitted,  and  does  not  in-  state  or  of  any  corporation;    2.  He  cannot 

form  the  authorities  of  it,  will  be  imprisoned  enter  any  guild  nor  obtain  the  license  required 

for  from  three  to  seven  days ;  nor  shall  he  be  for  carrying  on  mercantile  affairs ;  3.  He  cannot 

permitted  to  plead  that  the  character  and  ob-  be  a  witness  to  any  contract  or  other  legal 

jects  of  the  society  were  not  fully  known  to  document,  nor  give  evideoce,  whether  under 

him.^'    §354:  '^He  who  leaves  the  fatherland,  oath  or  not,  in  civil  lawsuits,  unless  the  court 

and,  without  the  permission  of  the  Govern-  should  deem  his  testimony  indispensable;  4. 

ment,  enters  the  service  of  a  foreign  power,  or  He  cannot  be  chosen  arbiter ;  5.  He  cannot 

becomes  the  subject  of  a  foreign  Government,  officiate  as  guardian  or  curator ;  6.  He  cannot 

will  be  divested  of  all  the  rights  and  privileges  hold  any  powers  of  attorney.    Persons  sen- 

of  his  rank  for  this  violation  of  his  duties  as  a  tenced  to  lose  9om6  apedal  privileges  of  their 

subject,  and  of  his  oath,  exiled  from  the  em-  rank,  when  noblemen,  cannot  enter  the  service 

pire  for  evermore,  and,  in  case  of  his  unauthor-  of  the  state  nor  that  of  any  corporation,  par* 

ized  return,  transported  to  Siberia  and  colo-  ticipate  in  the  elections,  hold  electoral  omces, 

nized  for  life."    §  855 :  '^  He  who  leaves  the  and  officiate  as  guardians ;  when  clergymen, 

fatherland,  and  does  not  return  at  the  order  they  are  deprived  of  the  faculty  of  filling  cler- 

of  the  Government,  will  lose^  in  punislunent  ical  positions ;  when  merchants  and  honorary 

of  this  disobedience,  all  the  rights  and  privi-  citizens,  they  cannot  participate  in  the  muncipal 

legos  of  his  rank  and  be  exiled  from  the  em-  elections,  nor  be  elected  to  any  positions  of 

pire  for  evermore,  unless  he  proves,  within  the  honor  or  trust. 

time  fixed  by  the  court,  that  his  absence  was       RUSSIA,  The  Pbess  of,  ik  1868.    The  sta- 
caused  by  circumstances  over  which  he  had  tistics,  regarding  the  periodical  press  of  Russia, 
no  control.     Until  then  he  will  be  treated  as  are  so  meagre  and  incomplete  that  it  is  very 
having  left  Russia  forever,  and  his  property  difficult  to  decide  whether  the  statement  in 
will  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  public  ad-  Texier'swork  on  ^^  European  Journalism,"  tliat, 
ministrator.    Transportation  to  the  districts  in  the  year  1864,  there  was  in  Russia  only  one 
of  Tomsk  and  Tobolsk  and  colonization  for  newspaper  to  every  four  hundred  and  twenty- 
life  awaits,  frirthermore,    all  Russians  who,  five  thousand  inhabitants,  is  reliable  or  not. 
without  spnecial  permission  from  the  Govern-  Since  that  time  the  number  of  daily  and  weekly 
ment,  remain  abroad  longer  than  they  have  papers,  published   in  Russia,  has   decreased 
been  authorized  to  do,  or  who  invite  Russians  rather  than  increased.    Thus,  for  instance,  in 
to  emigration."  St.  Petersburg  there  were  published  in  the 
It  should  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  year  1868  eleven  daily  papers  with  an  aggre- 
some  of  these  rigorous  paragraphs  of  the  Rus-  gate  circulation  of  sixty  thousand  copies.    On 
sian  code  are,  in  praxi^  not  carried  into  execu-  the  1st  of  January,  1868,  there  were  only 
tion  to  the  full  extent  of  the  law^  especially  in  seven  of  these  papers  still  in  existence,  and 
the   western   provinces,  where   considerable  their    aggregate  circulation  barely  exceeded 
latitude  is  allowed  to  the  judges  of  the  crim-  forty  thousand  copies.    Warsaw  had  in  1860 
inal  courts.  This  latitude  seems  to  be  indirect-  eight  daily  newspapers,  with  an  aggregate  cir- 
Ij  recognized  by  certain  paragraphs,  relating  omation  estimated  at  fifty  thousand  copies, 
to  the  mode  of  criminal  procedure,  in  the  Five  years  afterward  it  had  but  three  daily 
revised  penal  code.  papers,  whose  aggregate  circulation  fell  short 
As  regards  the  loss  of  ^'  all  the  rights  and  of  fifteen  thousand  copies.    Eieff,  one  of  the 
privileges  of  his  rank,"  which  the  criminal  largest  inland   cities  of  the  Russian  empire, 
code  of  Russia  mentions  so  often,  it  is  a  phrase  had  in  1862  two  daily  papers,  both  of  which 
embracing  all  personal  and  real  rights.    There  were  suppressed  by  order  of  the  Government; 
are  three  degrees  of  the  loss  of  these  rights :  in  1867  only  one  small  official  weekly  journal 
Jjoqs  of  all  rights  and  privileges,  loss  of  all  was  issued  in  this  place,  which  has  nearly  one 
special  privileges,  and  loss  of  wms  special  priv-  hundred   thousana  inhabitants.     Yilna,   the 
ileges.    Noblemen,  deprived  of  aU  the  rights  capital  of  Lithuania,  had  in  1862  four  daily 
and  privileges  of  tneir  rank,  lose  their  heredi-  newspapers ;  it  has  now  only  one,  the  official 
tary  and  personal  nobility,  and  all  prerogatives  RuAian  Gaeettej  with  a  circulation  of  less 
connectea  therewith ;  clergymen,  m  the  same  than  one  tiiousand  copies.  Moscow  has  several 
cBfie,  are  expelled  from  the  clergy;  persons  daily  papers;  two  of  them  have  a  very  con- 
possessed  of  hereditary  or  personal  honorary  siderable  circulation.    One  of  the  latter,  the 
citizenship,  and  merchants  of  the  first  two  Matikwa,  edited  by  M.  Eatkoff.  is  the  most  in- 
ITuilds,  lose  their  good  name  and  prerogatives,  fluential  paper  in  Russia,  and  its  circulation,  in 
besides,  the  loss  of  all  rights  and  privileges  1867,  was  believed  to  be  upward  of  forty  thou- 
involves  the  loss  of  all  titles,  orders,  and  marks  sand  copies.    Being  the  ablest  and  most  out- 
of  distinction,  and  the  confiscation  of  all  di-  spoken  organ  of  the  National  (Old  Russian) 
plomas,  grants,  patents,  and  certificates.    On  party,  it  was  not  long  in  achieving  a  success 
the  other  hand,  he  who  is  deprived  of  all  the  unparalleled  in  the  history  of  Russian  journal- 
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ism.    Bat,  although  it  confined  its  polemical  Throoghont  the  year  1868,  there  hss  heci 

articles  mostly  to  subjects  connected  with  tiie  going  on  a  bitter  war  between  the  BqeUi 

foreign  policy  of  Russia,  and,  in  treating  of  journals  of  St  Petersbnig  and  Moscow,  on  9L£ 

domestic  topics,  took  pains  to  pursue  a  most  hand,  and  the  German  iMipers  of  Riga,  Borpdi 

conciliatory  course  toward  the  Imperial  GK>v-  Mitau,  etc.,    in  regard  to   the  Rossficatkc 

emment,  it  was  involved  in  endless  conflicts  measures  stxenuously  advocated  by  the  foRB^. 

with  the  latter,  prosecuted  for  violations  of  the  and  as  resolutely  resisted  by  the  latter.    A> 

press  laws  every  month  or  two,  frequently  sub-  though  most  of  the  German  papers  of  tb 

jected  to  heavy  fines,  and,  on  the  27th  of  De-  Baltic  provinces  are  managed  and  edited  witk 

cember,  1868,  ordered  by  the  Government  to  considerable  ability,  their  circulation,  owin^  to 

suspend  publication  for  six  months,  a  measure  the  limited  extent  of  the  field,  to  which  ^ij 

which  is  likely  to  result  in  the  definite  sup-  are  confined,  is  not  very  large, 
pression  of  this  most  popular  and  influential  of        By  far  more  succeasful  man  in  the  Bal^ 

Russian  newspapers.    In  Odessa,  where  there  provinces  have  been  the  efforts  of  the  Roaaiis 

is  a  comparatively  large  foreign  population.  Government   to   extirpate    the    indepeadect 

and  where  the  administration  has  always  dis-  organs  of  the  Polish  press.    The  number  d 

played  more  lenity  toward  the  press  than  in  political  papers  published  in  1868  in  Pol^ 

any  other  large  city  of  the  empire,  there  were  was  considerably  smaller  than  it  was  duris; 

published  in  the  year  1867  six  daily  papers,  the  most  oppressive  periods  of  the  reign  of  tbt 

with   a  circulation  of  twenty-five  thousand  Emperor   Nicholas.     Nearly  all    the  Po&h 

copies.   One  of  these  daily  papers  is  published  newspapers  at  the  present  time  are  offidil 

in  the  French  language ;  and  two  of  the  Rus-  organs  of  the  Government,  and,  owing  to  tb« 

sian  journals  of  Odessa,  so  far  as  editorial  hostility  with  which  the  vast  majority  of  tbt 

ability  is  concerned,  are  equal  to  any  of  the  population   looks   upon   the    adininistrati<Ki, 

St.  Petersburg  papers.    The  Nationid  party,  whose  views  and  pohcy  they  support,  their  in- 

which  is  very  strong  in  St.  Petersburg,  and,  fluence  and  circulation  are  very  limited, 
above  all,  in  Moscow,  controls  most  of  the       There  exist,  however,  in  Poland  sax  or  a^t 

papers  published  in  those  two  capitals ;  but  it  papers,  which  are  printed  clandestinely,  and 

IS  exceedingly  weak  in  Odessa,  the  population  which  circulate  in  large  numbers  all  over  the 

of  which  has  more  of  a  cosmopolitan  char-  country. 

acter,  and,  in  consequence,  only  one  of  the        In  the  Old  Russian  provinces  of  the  empire, 

dailies  in  that  southern  city,  and,  moreover,  too,  there  are  issued  numerous  clandestine  na- 

the  one  having  the  smallest  circulation,  advo-  pers,  whose  aggregate  circulation  Alexanaer 

cates  Old  Russian  principles.  Hertzen,  an  excellent  authority  in  regard  to 

In  the  Baltic  provinces  of  Russia  there  were  this  point,  estimates  at  one  hundred  thousand 

published  in  the  year  1866  thirty-one  dailies  copies.    Most  of  these  clandestine  papers  are 

and  weeklies  in  the  German  language,  and  printed  at  Moscow  and  St  Petersburg.    Thej 

seven  in  the  Russian  language.    In  1867  and  are  almost  without  an  exception  organs  of  the 

1868  the  Old  Russian  party  made  energetic  ef-  Nihilists,  and  advocate  the  consolidation  of  the 

forts  to  increase  the  number  of  Russian  organs  Slavic  races  into  a  great  Panslavonic  Republic, 

in  the  principal  cities  of  those  provinces ;  but  In  one  respect  these  clandestine  papers  of  Rus- 

these  efforts,  though  indirectly  supported  by  sia,  objectionable  as  their  language  and  tenden- 

the    St.    Petersburg  administration,  had  re-  cies  frequently  are,  certainly  exercise  a  verj 

mained  fruitless  until  the  middle  of  the  year  salutary  influence,  and  that  is  by  the  opporta- 

1868,  when,  for  the  first  time  after  several  nity  which  they  constantly  i^ord  to  their  edit- 

years,  a  new  daily  paper,  printed  in  the  Rus-  ors  to  expose  the  crimes  committed  by  tyrannous 

sian  language,  made  its  appearance  at  Riga,  and  dishonest  ftmctionaries,  etc.    Besides  the 

Owing  to  the  disinclination  of  the  population  papers  secretly  printed  in  Russia,  large  nnm- 

to  encourage  the  growth  of  Russian  organs  in  hers  of  the  two  democratic  journals  published 

their    city,  while  the  German   papers  were  in  the  Russian  language  in  London  and  Geneva 

sorely  oppressed   by  all   sorts  of  vexatious  are  smuggled  every  week  into  the  various  pror- 

measures  on  the  p^  of  the  authorities,  the  inces  of  the  empire.    At  one  time,  ten  thoa- 

journal  had  to  suspend  publication  in  Octo-  sand  copies  of  the  celebrated  Kololcol  (BellX 

ber,  1868.  edited  by  Alexander  Hertzen,  were  regularly 

In  consequence  of  the  persistent  attempts  sent  to  St.  Petersburg, 
of  the  Imperial  Government  to  Russify  all  the        As  regards  the  relations  of  the  independent 

border    provinces  inhabited  by    non-Russian  Russian  newspapers  toward  the  administrstion, 

populations,  the  German  papers,  published  in  theyearl868,  like  the  preceding  one,  presented 

the  Baltic  provinces,  were  subjected  ih  the  an  unbroken  series  of  prosecutions  and  all  those 

year  1868  to  a  series  of  nersecutions,  which  vexatious  measures  which  the  Russian  press 

would  have  certainly  resulted  in  the  ruin  of  code  enables  the  Grovemment  to  bring  to  bear 

most  of  them  but  for  the  great  fimmess  with  upon  the  journals  that  incur  its  displeasure, 

which  the  population  stands  by  them,  and  the  Smce  the  year  1865,  when  the  attack  made 

resolute  resistance  which  it  offers  to  the  efforts  upon  the  life  of  the  Emperor  Alexander  IL 

of  the  administration  to  lessen  the  circulation  pat  an  end  to  the  moderately  liberal  policj 

and  influence  of  the  German  press  of  Russia,  which  he  had  pursued  during  the  first  decade 
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of  liis  reign,  the  reforms  in  the  press  laws,  a  circnlation  of  between  six  and  seven  thoa- 

'whicb  had  been  granted   shortly  after   the  sand  copies. 

emancipation  of  the  serfs,  were  neutralized  hj  A  notice  issued  hj  the  Bussian  post-office 

tbe  spirit  of  severity  and  intolerance  displayed  department  in  Jnly,  1868,  places  all  Eassian 

"by  the  ftmctionaries  that  were  intmstea  with  papers  on  a  footing  of  equality  in  regard  to 

-the  surveillance  and  censorship  of  the  news-  the  rates  of  postage,  which  until  then  had 

papers.    In  conse(juence  of  this  rigor,  the  con-  been  fixed  in  the  most  arbitrary  manner ;  the 

dition  of  the  Russian  press,  in  1867  and  1868,  papers  devoted  to  the  Gx)vemment  paying  only 

Tv-as  little  better  than  during  the  reign  of  the  naif  as  much  postage  as  the  independent  and 

!Emperor  Nicholas.    Many  of  the  most  talented  Liberal  journals. 

^Russian  Journalists  abandoned  in  the  last  two  Twenty-nine  literary  papers,  seven  monthly 
years  the  journalistic  career,  and  quite  a  num-  literary  magazines,   and   three  quarterly  re- 
ber  of  journals  suspended  publication  during  views,  are  published  in  St.  Petersburg  and 
that  time.  Moscow.    Five  of  the  literary  weeklies  are 
The  most  important  event  in  the  journalistic  illustrated,  and  have  a  relatively  large  circula- 
liistory  of  St.  Petersburg,  during  the  year  1868,  tion.    The  Wjestnilb  Messenger)  stands  at  the 
^was  the  promulgation  of  an  imperial  ukase  head  of  the  monthly  magazines,  both  as  re- 
directing the  Minister  of  the  Interior  to  con-  gards  editorial  ability  and  popularity.    Its  cir- 
solidate  the  existing  official  and  semi-official  culation  in  the  year  1867  was  larger  than  that 
journals  into  one  official  paper,  to  be  called  of  any  magazine  published  on  the  Continent 
the  Ruman  Maniteur,    The  Journal  de  SU  The  literary  periodials  of  Russia,  limited  as 
Petersbourg^  the  Ruman  Invalide,  and  the  their  number  is,  as  a  general  thing,  suffer  from 
Northern  See,  have,  in  consequence,  been  dis-  lack  of  able  contributors,  inasmuch  as  eminent 
continued.  Russian  writers  are  mostly  averse  to  writing 
The  St.  Petersburg  Gazette  has  the  largest  for  the  papers.  In  consequence  of  this  peculiar 
circulation  of  any  of  the  daily  papers  of  the  state  of  affairs,  the  compensation  paid  to  the 
capital.    It  prints  daily  between  nine  and  ten  writers  for  the  literary  press  is  comparatively 
thousand  copies.    Next  comes  the  Golos,  with  liberal  in  Russia. 


S 

SAN  DOMINGO,  or  the  Dominican  Repub-  SAXE,  the  name  of  one  grand-duchy  (Saxe- 

lic,  a  state  of  the  West  Indies,  comprising  the  Weimar)  and  three  duchies  (Saxe-'Altenburg, 

eastern  portion  of  the  Island  of  Hayti.    Area,  Saxe-Meiningen,  and  Saxe-Coburg-Grotha),  be- 

17,826    square    miles ;     population,    186,600  longing  to  the  North-German  Confederation, 

(mostly  mulattods  or  whites).    The  value  of  Reigning  princes,  Grand-duke  Karl  Albert,  of 

imports  in  1867  was  $620,000,  and  that  of  ex-  Saxe- Weimar,  bom  June  24,  1818,  succeeded 

ports  $690,000.    The  tax  on  imports  is  about  his  father  July  8,  1868 ;  Duke  George  IL,  of 

40  per  cent,  ad  valorem.    The  ntunber  of  ves-  Saxe-Meiningen,  bom  April  2,  1826,  succeeded 

sels  entering  the  ports  of  San  Domingo  and  his  father  September  20,  1866 ;  Duke  Ernst  I., 

Puerto  Plata  in  1867  was  62  (together  of  8,699  of  Saxe-Altenburg,  bom  September  16,  1826, 

tons),  ofwhich  27  were  German  and  17  English,  succeeded  his  father  August  8,   1858;   Duke 

President,  in  1868,  Buenaventura  Baez.    Min-  Emst  II.,  of  Saxe-Coburg-Gotha,  bom  June  • 

isters,  in  May,  1868:  Justice,  Felix  Dehnonte;  21,  1844.    Area  and  population  (according  to 

Foreign  Affairs  and  Agriculture,  Gautier ;  War,  the  census  of  1867)  are  as  follows : 

Hungria ;  Finance  and  Commerce,  Curiel.  gqw*  muw.    PopoiatioD. 

The  insurrection,  which  in  the  latter  part  of         Saxe-Weimar 1,404         288,044 

1867  had  broken  out  against  President  Oabral,  "   Meiningen 966         180,8«6 

rapidly  gained  ground  m  January,  1868,  and  in  \\   ^^^f"^^  :v 512         ]fAll 

Februi^  President  Oabral,   with  his  whole  Coburg-tfotha 760  168,785 

Cabinet,  fled  from  the  capital,  which  was  Saxe-Altenburg  had,  in  1867,  141,149  Prot- 
taken  by  the  insurgents.  The  leader  of  the  estants,  240  Eoman  Catholics,  86  persons  be- 
insurrection,  Gener^  Buenaventura  Baez,  who  longing  to  other  religions,  and  1  Israelite, 
in  January  had  been  formally  proclaimed  Saxe-Meiningen,  in  1867,  had  177,279  Protes- 
President,  took  possession  of  the  government,  tants,  1,102  Roman  Catholics,  44  Mennonites, 
and  maintained  himself  throughout  the  year,  1,629  Israelites,  and  189  members  of  other  con- 
though  he  did  not  succeed  in  ending  the  civil  gregations.  In  Saxe-Weimar  there  were,  in 
war.  Oabral  himself  remained  in  the  field  1864,  Protestants,  269,007 ;  Roman  Catholics, 
against  Baez,  and  in  December,  1868,  was  re-  9,927;  Greek  Catholics,  48;  Mennonites,  2; 
ported  to  have  gained  some  advantages.  Be-  other  Christians,  48 ;  Israelites,  1,129. 
Bides  him,  the  chief  opponents  of  Baez,  and  According  to  a  military  convention  concluded 
leaders  of  the  insurrection,  were  Generals  on  June  26,  1867,  by  Prussia  with  Saxe-Wei- 
Polanco,  Luperon,  Morena,  Castillo,  Ogando,  mar,  Saxe-Altenburg,  Saxe-Meiningen,  Saxe- 
and  Adzu.  Coburg  -  Gotha,     Schwarzburg  -  Kudolstadt, 
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Benss-Greitz,  andReuss-Schleitz,  the  troops  of  I  observe,  with  especul  sudsfactiai^ 

these  states  are  organized  by  Prussia  into  three  ^^\  !?* %?  ™J^*  '^"^LT^    •  ^  ^SSP.v* 

infantry  reghnents^  Thnrigia,  of  three  bat-  ^^'^^^^^  ^^o^^ZZzZ 

talions  each.  quired  by  a  lon^  partudpation  in  ^iibEe  mfb 

Reyenne,  expenditure,  and  public  debt,  were  hope  that  this  mstitntioii  win  n»idly  take 

in  1867  as  follows  (value  expressed  in  thalers):  amongus,  andwiUprodiu»TeBiiltaaIltheiiiore 

^ factory  since  its  pnnaple  la  alreadjr  nuly  rtahi 

Public  Debt,  the  law.  and  is  ireod  from,  all  inoonveoient  fomxl- 
ties.     An  important,  and,  with  the  aid  of  Goc.  i 


Saze-Welmar 

^*    Meiningen. . . 
**    Altenburg. . . 


1,780,181 

2,187,895 

878,904 


KxpndStan. 


1,700,088 
2,082,152 

878,888 


4  000  000      beneficent,  pro^^ress  has  also  been  achiered  by 
4,'ll6!l48       abolition  of  capital  punishment.    The  qmsation'ig  -^ 

so  grave  a  nature,  and  touches  so  doaely  the  hmsf 

conscience,  thai  every  sincere  convictaon,  even  whc^ 


In  Saxe-Ooburg-Gotha  the  financial  admin-    differing  from  our  own,  demands  respect,  a^d  c 
istration  is_stiU  separated  for  the  two  former    !^S»iL„^P^^^^^^^^ 


wtrauuu  «  Buu  Bcpiu»ucu  U.X  .u«  .wu  xuxiirax  gufij get  fias  been  neither  against  my« 

duchies  of  Ooburg  and  Gotha.    In  Ooburg  the  my''  desires  ;    and,  moiwver.  my  i 

receipts,  in  1867,  were  417,000  florins ;  expen-  formed  with  difficul^.    But  it  did  not  arise  frsa 

ditures,  407,000  florins ;  public  debt,  1,686,674  purely  theoretical  reflections.    I  thought  that,  c-:e- 

florins :  Gotha,  receipts  and  revenue,  624,890  ^if^«  ^}?  character  of  the  Saxon  people^  i^  r^*- 

4.i.«i»-.   ^«^i, .  ^N^Txi;/ ;i«Kf     «»»    -iQftQ    QQQ1QA  sible  to  dispeuse  With  this  puuishmcnt  Under  ordi- 

thalers  each;   pubho  debt,  m  1868,  333,134  naiy circumstances, and thatMts  intention  could  »< 

thalers.  be  justified  in  presence  of  the  doubts  whidi  hgr* 

SAXONY,   a    kingdom    belon^ng    to    the  arisen  respecting  it.    I  consequently  hope  that  tbs 

ITorth-German  Confederation.    King,  Johann  success  of  the  exjjeriment  wUT  confer  upon  Saic-LT 

I.,  born  December  12,  1801 ;    succeeded  his  tl^e  honor  of  having  first  taken  a  st^p  which  ^ 

*.,    uvLu.  jj^yv^ixxww*    A-«,   *y^^^    Bi*vv^«  **«,  perhaps  be  followed  elsewhere  at  a  later  pen^d 

brother  Fnednch   August  II.   on  August  9,  f-inally,  you  gave  a  newproof  of  your  patriode  aen- 

1864.      Heir-apparent,  Albert,  bom  April  23,  timents  m  agreeing  to  the  changes  propoa«d  in  ue 

1828.     Area,  6,779  square  miles;   population,  electoral  laws^  which  involved  the  sacrifice  of  so 

according  to  the   census  of  1867,  2,423,401.  ™any  institutions  and  relations  we  all  were  ac^ras- 

The  population  of  the  largest  cities,  in  1867,  ^"^^  ^  venerate. 

I^aoT  nu''^^^  ^K^^^   T»?'^^^'i  ^^'S'h        SCANDmAYIAN-  PRESS,  The,  nf  16€S. 

90,824;  Ohemnitz,  68,678.    The  ecclesiastical  j   ^he  Swedish  PBES8.-0n  the  opening  of 

statistics  of  the  kingdom,  in  1867,  were  as  fol-  xr  ^  „^„,  iq«q   fv^«^  „^^  «„ki;okL»   17^*1,^ 

lows:  Lutherans,  ^861,861 ;  Roman Oatholics,  &^J^"  IfL^t^Zfllt^^A  ttiJ^ 

61,478;  Eeforin^  6,666:  German  OathoW  fangdom  of  Sweden  one  hundred  and  thirtj- 

1  oTA  ' »     i"         jKo  ^'  ^  ri  iv  Y.""'"""o  three  pohtioal  papers,  nftv-nme  bterary  joor- 

1,649 ;  Anglicans,  468 ;   G'**  Oaaolics,  418 ;  „^  twenty-seven  pliers  ieroted  to^ntific. 

Israelites,   2,103;    others,   58.      The  revenue  o^jjjulturat    and    mechanical    sabiectsL    ten 

and  expenditure  are  esttaate^  in  tie  budget  ^   ^s   containing   only   adverUsJ^  »d 

for  the  year  1808-69,   at  13,871,067  thalers  „«i„i„i  „„vii„.i.!„r.  ♦i.5i„«»  i;t„__,  „_ j  _«:._ 

each.  The  public  debt,  at  the  close  of  the  year  ??*''*'  publications,  thirteen  literair  and  saeo- 

1867    was%,264,062    thalers.      The    8«on  Jl^LZ.^^ 'l^rff^^f  S,?  ,^?^f  ^«« 

arm^,  which  niw  institutes  the  Twelfth  army  *^!^„*°?w^!Trw„2,  AIh^    tSL^  « 

corps'  of  the   North-German  Oonfederatioii  l?J?f,L*"lS^'t^5  wfltid    f?^  ^^«^ 

*^t        ...         «  nA-iAo^  weeklies  and    semi-weeKlies,    ana  surtr-nme 

numbers,  in  time  of  peace,  24,148  men  ^^^y.       ^^  semi-monthlSs.     Fifteen  new 

Among  the  ^mportant  acts  of  the  Saxon  political  journals  were  established  in  the  course 

Diet  was  the  abohbon  of  capital  punishment,  ^^^^^  Jj  ^^  j,  ^j^  ^  „;     ^j^  ^. 

and  the  adoption  of  a  new  constitution  for  the  ^    ^j^  ^  ^.     ^^y.        g^;;^^  ^  ^^ 

Lutherwi  Church,  giving  to  that   church  a  ^^^^^  ^         f  g^^^^  suspended  pubUcstion 
higher  degree  of  self-government.    The  Kmg,  ^  mtirtir  diwonHniKi  in  tli«  »««■  i««7 

in  his  closing  speecl,  thus  referr^^^^^^^  'VhraSeS^^^^^^^^ 

and  some  other  biUs  adopted  by  the  Diet :  ^^^  of  Sireden  in  the  year  1867  was,  on  Z 

An  important  affair,  on  which  you  had  been  al-  average,   one  hundred    and  eleven  thousand 


satisfactory  result.  If  the  position  of  the  church  tow-  sand;  and  of  the  weeklies  and  semi-monthlies, 
ard  the  state  has  thus  become  more  free  and  more  forty-one  thousand  copies.  In  the  months  of 
dowl^  defined,  I  also  hope  that  the  more  unrestricted  ja^^ary  and  February;  1868,  there  was  a  con- 
participation  m  ecclesiastical  affairs,  accorded  to  the  .  j  ^{  .  ^^^'^^j**/*  *""y»  ^"*r  *'*«'•*■'• 
parishes  and  to  the  church  in  its  collective  form,  will  waerable  mcrease  m  the  ciroulation  of  most 
contribute  to  vivify  and  strengthen  the  religious  and  of  the  Swedish  newspapers,  owing  to  the  in- 
moral  element,  deeply  enrooted  in  the  people.  Not  tense  excitement  to  which  the  important  polit- 
onlydoes  the  bill  vou  have  adopted  on  the  retiring  i^al  struggle,  takmg  place  at  that  time,  had 
pensions  of  schoolmasters  greatly  improve  their  ^„««  '^^t  i:,,*  ^Tlui^  :«*a«««*  «^^« -.i*™-- «;i 
position,  but  you  have  also  shown,  by  allowing  dif-  giyen  rise ;  but,  as  the  interest  soon  afterward 
ferent  credits,  the  lively  interest  you  reel  in  our  edu-  Bubsided  to  a  great  extent,  there  was  a  sen- 
cational  establishments.  The  revision  of  the  mining  sible  falling  off  in  the  circulation,  especially 
regulations  which  you  have  terminated,  and  by  which  in  that  of  the  daily  papers  published  in  Stoci- 
the  principle  of  the  liberty  of  trade  has  been  w)plied  ^-^  ^  ^^iQ  other  large  cities  of  the  kin^- 
to  that  branch  of  production,  must  be  counted,  with  """"  "^  **  *^  ^'^^  .  *"*f  T.  ^*"^  "*  ^^  ».ua^ 
the  voting  of  other  bills  which  are  not  without  im-  ^om.  The  largest  circulation  of  aiiy  daUy  im- 
portance, among  the  happiest  results  of  this  session,  per  published  m  Sweden  (that  of  the  Stock- 
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>lin  .4fionblad^  Eyening  Jonmal)  is  between  peiisation   pud   to  Swedish  JotimaliBts   and 
even  and  t^welve  thousand  copies ;  the  oir-  lemlletonists,  as  a  general  thing,  is  more  liberal 
ilation  of  three  other  daily  papers  exceeds  than  that  obtained  bj  their  Copenhagen  col- 
yen  thousand  copies ;  fbnr  other  dailies  have  leagaes.    Some  of  the  most  eminent  Swedish 
circulation    of  npward  of  three  thousand  anthors  and  scwanU  are  connected  widi  the 
>pies ;     a  few  other  papers  print  between  press  of  Stockholm,  whose  inflnenoe  over  the 
ae    thonsand    and  fifteen    hundred  copies;  educated  classes  of  the  population   is  yerj 
id  most   of   the  small  country  dailies  naye  great,  and  whidi  played  an  miportant  part  in 
very  limited  circulation,  frequently  not  ex*  the  momentous  struggles  whidi  haye  agitated 
ceding  two  hxmdred  copies.     All  the  daily  the  kingdom  since  the  year  1865.    But  for  the 
apera  publiahed  at  Stockholm,  Gothenburg,  boldness  and  talent  with  which  the  oi^^ans  of 
lalmar,  Ystadt,  and  Upsala,  receiye  regular  the  Liberal  party  in  the  Stockholm  press  at- 
degraphio  dispatches  from  all  parts  of  Eurone,  tacked  the  old  Constitution  of  the  fdngdom 
Ithongh,  yyith  the  exception  of  the  Stockholm  and  adyocated  the  necessity  of  reforms  more 
tress,  they  do  not  get  near  as  full  telegraphic  in  keeping  with  the  progressiye  spirit  of  the 
eports  as  the  Danish  press.    Very  few  of  the  times,  the  struggle  against   the   aristocratic 
>wedish  country  dmliesreceiyed  any  telegraphic  system  of  the  *^  Four  Sstates  "  and  the  trans- 
lispatches  at  all  until  the  excitement,  brought  formation  of  Sweden  into  one  of  the  most 
ibout  by  the  elections  of  members  for  the  new  liberal   constitutional  monarchies  in  Europe 
Swedish  Parliament,  and  the  debates  of  the  could  not  haye  been  carried  into  effect  at  so 
Ohambers,  caused  a  m^ority  of  the  country  early  a  day.    The  daily  Journals  of  some  of  the 
journals  to  haye  the  most  important  news  on  other  large  cities  of  Sweden  are  but  little 
those  subjects  telegraphed  to  them  from  Stock-  inferior  to  the  metropolitan  press,  as  regards 
holm;  and  sbme  of  them,  afterward,  made  ar-  ability  and.  enterprise;  but  httle  can  be  said 
rangements  for  the  publication  of  special  dis-  in  praise  of  the  Swedish  country  press.   Owing 
patches  from  the  capital  wheneyer  unportant  to  the  sparseness  of  the  population  in  most  of 
events  shoTild  take  place.    The  total  sum  paid  the  central  and  northern  districts  of  the  king- 
by  the  Stockholm  press  for  telegraphic  dis-  dom,  the  imperfect  character  of  the  railroads, 
patches  in  the  year  1867  is  estimated  at  forty-  and  postal  and  telegraphic  communications, 
two  thousand  rix-doUars.    It  must  haye  been  few  of  these  country  papers  are  in  a  prosperous 
considerably  larger  in  1868,  in  the  first  place,  condition.    As  a  general  thing,  they  are  eyen 
owing  to  the  great  political  excitement  which  smaller,  and  contain  less  reading-matter,  than 
prevailed  at  certain  periods  of  the  year;  and,  the  Danish  country  papers ;  but,  as  the  re- 
then,  in  consequence  of  the  painful  and  intense  sources  of  the  country  are  being  more  and 
interest  excited  all  oyer  Sweden  by  the  appaU-  more  deyeloped,  and  railroads  and  telegraph 
ing  famine  which,  in  the  early  part  of  the  year  lines  multiplied,  their  condition  and  prospects 
1868,  desolated  certain  provinces  of  the  Idng-  cannot  but  greatly  improye. 
dom.    While  the  excitmg  political  struggles  The  press  laws  of  Sweden  are  not  frdly  as 
which  took  place  in  Sweden  at  the  beginning  liberal  as  those  of  Denmark,  and  administra- 
of  the  year,  and  the  iaterest  so  generally  taken  tions  of  reactionary  tendencies  might  subject 
in  the  deyelopments  of  the  extensive  famine —  the  press  of  the  country  to  many  yexations ; 
one  of  the  most  terrible  calamities  which  ever  but,  fortunately,  the  Swedish  Government,  for 
befell  the  Scandinavian  Peninsula — added  con-  many  years  past,  has  displayed  a  spirit  of  un- 
siderably  to  the  circulation  of  the  newspapers,  usual  moderation  ia  this  respect,  and  press 
especially  in  the  large  cities,  where  some  of  prosecutions  are  of  vei^  rare  occurrence,  not- 
the  most  enterprising   and  popular  journals  withstanding  the  marked  boldness  with  which 
sncceeded  in  selling  twice  as  many  copies  as  the  opposition  papers  frequently  attack  the 
ever  before,  the  general  stagnation  of  business,  measures  of  the  administration, 
t^ing  from  the  same  causes,  on  the  other  Some  of  the  literary  papers  published  in 
liand,  reacted  iiguriously  upon  the  prosperity  Sweden  have  a  comparatively  large  circulation ; 
of  Swedish  journalism,  and  the  advertising  one  of  them,  the  Stockholm  MiseeUany^  prints 
teceipts  of  most  of  the  Swedish  newspapers,  in  over  twenty  thousand  copies.    The  compensa- 
the  early  part   of  1868,  were   considerably  tion  paid  to  contributors  by  some  of  these 
smaller  than  in  the  same  length  of  time  in  the  literary  journals  is  larger  than  that  obtained 
preceding  year.  by  the  periodical  writers  in  other  countries  of 

Seven  poMoal  dailies  and  ^ye  weeklies  were  Northern  Europe, 

published  in  Stockholm  in  February,  1868 ;  Two  of  the  monthly  magazines  published  aft. 

^6  aggregate  circulation  of  these  seven  dailies  Stockholm  are  printed  in  uie  French  language, 

^as,  on  an  average,  forty-six  thousand  copies  Most  of  the  others,  as  the  quarterly  and  annual 

^y;  the  JifUmblad  ^vening  Journal)  had  reviews,  are  edited  by  university  professors  and 

the  largest  circulation.  The  annual  advertising  distinguished  9WMmU.    A  feature,  peculiar  to 

receipts  of  aU  the  Stockholm  dailies  rarely  ex-  the  periodical  literature  of  Scandiiiavia,  is  the 

<^  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  thousand  fact  tiiat  quite  a  number  of  these  magazines 

rix-doUars.     They  are   mostiy   edited  with  and  reviews  contain  only  articles  written  by 

niarked  spirit  and  ability,  as  regards  both  the  editor  and  proprietor.    Their  circulation,, 

their  political  and  literary  matter.    The  com-  with  few  exceptions,  is  limited. 
Vol.  ym.— 41     ▲ 
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n.  The  Nobwsoiak  Pbebb. — According  to  I.  SoHWABZBUxchSoiTDKBSHAiJSEf.  Beipk 

the   newspaper    statistics   published   in   the  Prince,  Gtlnther,  bora  September 21^  1801;  s^ 

Ohristiania   Maaned»hr%ft   for   March,   1868,  ceeded  his  father  Angost  10, 1835.    Am^Ui 

there  were  issaed  in  Norway,  in  the  year  1867,  square  miles;  popnlatioD,  aooordlng  to  the c& 

seventeen  daily  papers,  sixty-two  tri-weeklies,  sns  of  1867,  67,500.    ReTenne,  in  186fi,  (k- 

semi- weeklies,  weeklies,  and  semi-monthlies,  867  thalers;    ezpenditurefl,    637,728;  pn:* 

and  seven  monthly  magazines  and  quarterly  debt,  in  1868, 1,441,079.    The  capital,  Sodn- 

reviews.     The  aggregate  circulation  of  the  hausen,  had,  in  1867,  6,275  inliabitaDt&  b 

daily  p2q>ers  was  thirty-seven  tliousand  five  troops  of  Schwarzburg-SonderBbaiiaeo,  ia  «fr 

hundred  copies ;    of  the   tri-weeklies,   semi*  sequence  of  a  military  oonvention  with  Pnf 

weeklies,  weeklies,  and  semi-monthlies,  forty  na,  serve,  since  October  1,  1867,  in  the  Pn> 

thousand  copies.     Ohristiania  has  five  daily  sian  army. 

papers,  with  an  aggregate  circulation  of  nine-  II.  Sohwabzbubo  -  Rux^oubtadt.    Beps; 

teen  thousand  copies.   Seven  of  the  Norwegian  Prince,  Albert,  born  April  80, 1798 ;  siictedkd 

dailies  receive  brief  telegraphic  reports  from  his  brother  June  28, 1867.    Area,  874  squR 

Stockholm,  Oopenhagen,  and  other  northern  miles;  population,  75,074^  of  whofii7i8^o 

points.    No  Norwegian  paper  has  a  circulation  Protestants,  98  Roman  Catholics,  and  US  b- 

of  over  five  thousand  copies.    The  advertising  raelites.   The  capital,  Radolstadt,  had,  in  Wu 

receipts  of  the  Ohristiania,  Bergen,  and  Dron-  6,953  inhabitants.    The  receipts  for  the  poiod 

theim  papers  are  considerably  smaller  than  from  1864  to  1866  were  2,682,322;  t&ei- 

those  of  their  Stockholm  and  Oopenhagen  con-  x>enditures,  2,582,382.    The  troops  of  Schnrz- 

temporaries.  The  poverty  and  sparseness  of  the  burg-Rudolstadt  form,  together  with  those  of 

population  in  the  rural  districts,  the  lack  of  the  two  principalities  of  Beuas  and  Saxe-Alta- 

rauroad,  mail,  and  telegraphic  communications,  burg,  one  of  the  infuitry  regimtots  o(  Hs- 

exercise  a  depressing  influence  upon  the  Nor-  ringia. 

wegian  press,  some  of  whose  organs  are  edited  oER VIA,  Miohasl  ni.  OBBEHOvrroH,  FriBe« 

and  managed  with  considerable  ability ;  and,  o^  born  in  Belgrade,  September  4, 1825;  issr 

in  consequence,  the  compensation  paid  to  Nor-  sinated  in  that  city,  June  10, 1868.   He  tbs 

wegian  journalists  and  feuilletonists  is  not  very  the  younger  son  of  Prince  Milosh  Obreno^tcl; 

liberal.  rulmg  prince  of  Servia,  1817-1839,  and  m- 

The  literary  and  scientific  press  of  Norway  1860,  who  died  in  1860.    He  was  educated  vhL 

consists  of  nineteen  weeklies,  and  seven  maga-  his  elder  brother  Milan,  by  a  Rusaan  professor 

zines  and  reviews,  most  of  which  are  edited  named  Zoritch.    In  1839  his  father  wtf  eoo- 

by  eminent  Norwegian  authors  and  tavatUs,  pelled  to  abdicatCj  and  his  bnyther  Idu  t«s 

With  one  exception,  their  circulation  is  very  made  hoipodar  or  prince,  but  died  in  abo£ 

limited..  three  months,  when  Michael  was  prodaiiDed 

SOHONBEIN,  OHBiSTiAir,  a  distinguished  his  successor.    He  was  at  that  time  but  to 

chemist,  was  bom  at  Metzingen,  Wurtemberg,  teen  years  of  age,  and  the  principality  was  oi 

October  18, 1779 ;  died  at  Baden-Baden  August  condition  bordering  on  anarchy,  from  EoaBin 

28, 1 868.   He  was  in  early  life  apprenticed  to  a  intrigues,  the  schemes  of  other  aspirants  to  the 

manu&oturer  of  chemical  products,  but,  having  hospodarship,  and  the  bickerings  of  the  Setute. 

been  conscripted,  he  declined  to  take  the  oath.  In  September,  1842,  he  was  deposed,  and  Akx- 

asserting  that  he  would  only  give  his  word.  anderXarageorgevitch,  a  scion  of  a  rival  boose, 

The  King  of  Wurtemberg,  having  heard  of  this,  proclaimed  prince.    While  in  exile,  he  spent 

interrogated  young  So&Onbein,  and  was  so  much  much  time  m  travel  and  study,  making  |iis 

pleased  with  his  answers,  that  he  acquitted  home  in  Vienna  and  in  WallaoMa.   Affcar  sx* 

him  from  military  service,  and  assisted  him  in  teen  years  of  eidle,  a  revolution  in  1858  restoR*! 

completing  his  education  at  the  University  of  his  father  to  power,  and  on  his  ftther'adeat^ 

TUbmgen  and  then  of  Erlangen.  After  the  com-  in  1860,  he  succeeded  to  the  hospodarship  i^ 

pletion  of  his  studies  at  the  universities,  Sch6n-  ruled  with  great  ability.    In  1867  he  sacoeedei 

bein  made  a  trip  through  France  and  England,  in  compellmg  Turkey  to  withdraw  the  gain- 

and  at  the  age  of  twenty-nine  became  a  profess^  sons  of  the  five  fortresses  in  the  ^osaesaoacf 

or  of  the  University  of  Basle.    Among  the  that  Gk>vemment    His  assassination  vas  be- 

chemical  discoveries  of  Sch6nbein  are  the  gen-  lieved  to  be  instigated  by  the  deposed  pnnce 

eral  phenomena  of  patmitij  or  the  property  Karageoi^evitch. 

which  many  metals  have  of  acquiring,  under  cer-  SEYMOUR,  ThomjlS  Hucr,  a  political  leader 

tain  conditions,  new  properties;  the  discovery  and  former  Gk>vemor  of  Oonnecticnt, boram 

of  the  cause  of  the  production  of  electricity  Hartford,  Oonn.,  in  1808;  died  in  thatcitjb^ 

in  Grove's  pile;  the  ^scovery  of  ozons^  of  gufir  tember  8, 1868.    His  early  education  vaa  oo- 

eotton^  and  of  collodion,    Sch6nbein  has  pub-  tained  in  the  excellent  schools  of  his  i^J^ 

lished  two  stories  of  travel,  and  a  Programme^  city,  and,  his  tastes  leading  him  to  Pf^*^^^' 

a  k±id  of  general  plan  indicating  the  end  and  itary  education,  he  -entered  the  Military  Ii^' 

aim  of  science.  tute  at  Middletown,  Oonn.,  then  nnder  m 

SOHWARZBURG,  the  name  of  two  princi-  care  of  Oaptain  Alden  Partridge,  and,  pnw»n« 

palities  belonging  to  the  North-German  Oon-  the  full  course,  graduated  there,  ve  wifi^ 

federation.  in  1829.    He  was,  for  some  time  after  hifl  i^ 
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dm  to   Sartford,  the  commanding  officer  of  ronning  a  long  sabteiranean  canal  mider  the 
he  ^Hartford  light  Guard,  a  well-tramed  and  Berne,  from  the  bridge  of  Alma  to  a  point  of 
xistocratic  volontary  organization.  After  some  ionotlon  with  the  main  sewer  of  the  right 
lelay,  finding  the  prospects  of  a  military  career  bank,  near  the  street  Gourcdles.    This  was  a 
lot  promialii^,  he  tamed  his  attention  to  the  great  nndertaldng.    The  excavated  canal  at  its 
itady  of  la-w,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  lowest  level  has  a  depth  of  80  metres.    Start- 
^ar^ord  about  1838.    He  soon  attained  to  a  ing  from  the  lower  levd  of  the  Seine,  this 
fair  practice,  hnt  never  aspired  to  a  high  posi-  subterranean  channel   runs   under  the  Ave- 
tion  in  liis  profession.    In  1687-88  he  became  nue  Josephine,  crosses  the  Arc  de  Triomphe  de 
editor  of  a  JDemooratio  paper,  The  Jeffenonian^  r£toile  (its  point  of  greatest  depth),  the  Ave- 
and  abont  the  same  time  was  Judge  of  Probate  nue  of  W  agram,  the  street  of  Oourcelles,  and  of 
for  the  district.    His  popular  manners  and  fine  Yilliers,  and  turns  at  right  angles  to  form  |i 
address,  together  with  his  zeal,  soon  threw  him  junction  with  the  main  sewer  of  AsniSres  near 
into  the  arena  of  politics,  and  in  1843  he  was  the  point  where  it  empties  into  the  Seine, 
elected  to  Congress  from  the  Hartford  district.  Three  years   were   required  for   this  work. 
At  the  expiration  of  his  term  he  declined  a  re-  which  was  carried  on  to  its  completion  with- 
nomination.     In  March,  1846,  he  was  commis-  out  the  use  of  any  structure  above-ground  in- 
Bioned  in%jor  of  the  Ninth  or  New  England  dicating  the   work  going   on  beneath.    The 
Re^meut  of  Volunteers,  in  the  Mexican  War,  canal  was  excavated  bj  means  of  shafts,  open- 
where  he  distinguished  himself  by  his  gallant  ing  at  unequal  distances  at  the  surface^  after 
conduct.     On  the  18th  of  October,  1847,  Oolo-  the  manner  of  those  for  opening  a  railway- 
nelBaneom,  the  commander  of  the  Ninth  Begi-  tunnel,  or  a  mining-gallery.     Starting  from 
ment,  having  fallen  in  the  assault  on  Ghapulte-  the  Place  de  r£toile,  and  running  on  &e  line 
pec,  Major  Seymour  led  the  troops,  scaled  the  of  the  Avenue  Josephine,  the  Place  de  FAlma, 
height,  and  with  his  command  was  the  first  to  etc.,  through  a  series  of  pits,  for  a  long  time 
enter  that  strong  fortress.    He  was  promoted  noticeable  on  that  route,  the  deblaij  or  exca- 
to  the  command  of  the  regiment,  and  took  part  vated  matter,  was  brought  to  the  surface  by 
in  the  capture  of  Mexico.    In  1849  he  was  steam-power. 

nominated  for  Governor,  but,  though  gaining       In  July,  1868,  the  work  was  completed,  the 

largely  over  the  vote  of  the  preceding  year,  he  shafts  filled  up^  without  in  the  least  mterfering 

was  not  elected.    The  next  year  he  was  again  with  the  pubiio  travel,  or  giving  any  indica- 

&  candidate,  and  was  diosen  Governor  by  a  tion  at  the  surface  to  show  the  extent  and 

handsome  m^ority,  being  reelected  in  1851,  severity  of  the  labors  which  had  been  per- 

1852,  and  1858.    Li  1852  he  was  presidential  formed  beneath.     The  junction  sewer  being 

elector.      In  the  autumn  of  1858,  P]:%8ident  completed,  the  sewage  of  the  left  bank  was 

Pierce  nominated  him  as  United  States  min-  now  to  be  passed  through  it  under  the  Seine. 

ister  to  Russia,  and  he  fiUed  the  office  for  four  To  effect  tnis  object  a  great  metallic  siphon 

years  with  marked  ability.    He  formed  a  warm  was  early  in  September,  1868,  sunk  in  the  bed 

personal  friendship  both  with  the  Czar  Kich-  of  the  Seine  at  the  bridge  of  Alma.    Thjs 

olas  and  his  son,  the  present  Emperor,  and  re*  siphon  consists  of  two  tubes,  124  metres  in 

ceived  from  them  many  valuable  and  costly  length.     The  difference  of  one  yard  in  the 

tokens  of  their  regard.    After  nearly  a  year  of  grade,  between  the  openings  of  the  opposite 

European  travel  he  returned  tQ  the  United  ends  of  this  vast  tube,  creates  a  current  and 

States  in  1858.    When  the  war  commenced,  his  forces  the  flow  of  the  sewage  at  the  rate  of  two 

sympathies  were  largely  with  the  South,  and  yards  in  a  second.    These  tubes  of  which  this 

he  continued  his  opposition  to  the  war  until  its  siphon  consists  are  not  cast,  like  gas  or  water 

close.    In  1868  he  was  again  a  candidate  for  pipes,  but  formed  of  two  wrought-iron  plates 

the  governorship,  but  was  defeated.  one  centimetre  in  thickness,  placed  one  upon 

SIPHON  OF  THE  BRIDGE  OF  ALMA,  the  other  and  riveted  together.     They  were 

The  river  Seine  divides  the  city  of  Paris  and  brought  from  the  workshop  in  pieces  of  14 

its  sewers  into  two  parts  or  districts,  that  yards  in  length,  and  put  together  on  the  bank 

ottbe  right  and  that  of  the  left  bank  of  the  of  the  river.    Each   tube    being  double,   as 

river.    In  consequence  of  this  division,  two  above  described,  is  nearly  an  inch  in  thickness. 

BjBtems  of  sewers  are  required,  one  for  either  The  diameter  of  each  tube  is  one  metre.    The 

^ank.    The  main  sewer  of  the  right  bank,  a  bed  of  the  Seine  where  this  metallic  siphon 

Bort  of  confluent  of  the  Seine,  empties  into  it  at  was  to  be  placed  had  been  dredged  to  the 

Asnidres.    The  main  sewer  of  tne  left  bank  depth  of  two  metres.    The  ditch  caused  by  this 

empties  at  the  bridge  of  Alma.    It  was  impor-  dredging  had  been  filled  up  with  mortar,  in  the 

tant  to  avoid  infecmig  the  waters  of  the  nver  midst  of  which  the  siphon  being  placed,  will 

^th  the  current  of  the  last-mentioned  sewer,  thus  lie  and  be  enveloped  in  a  bed  of  mortar  of 

To  effect  this,  it  was  determined  to  connect  about  16  inches  in  tiiickness.  In  the  sinking  of 

the  two  sewers  by  continuing  the  main  sewer  the  siphon  a  great  and  unanticipated  difficulty 

of  the  left  bank  to  the  point  where  that  of  the  was  encountered.    The  ends  had  been  dosed 

right  bank  empties  into  the  Seine  at  Asnidres.  before  it  was  moved  into  the  water,  in  order, 

This  necessitated  the  excavation  of  a  tunnel  bemg  filled  with  air,  that  it  might  be  moved 

^der  the  river.    The  plan  was  adopted  of  and  guided  with  less  difficulty  to  its  place  over 
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the  ditoh  prepared  for  it.  Once  in  the  line  of  and  took  part  in  the  battle  of  8tone  Biver,  De- 
pomtion,  the  ends  were  to  be  opened,  and  the  oember  81, 1862,  where  he  was  sererelj'  wound- 
siphon  sunk  to  its  proper  place  in  the  bed  of  ed,  and  receivea  a  breret  of  lientenant-^onel 
the  stream.  The  two  tubes  were  firmly  joined  in  the  Begolar  Army  for  his  gallant  conduct. 
at  the  ends  with  plate -iron  couplings,  or  col-  He  was  disabled  by  his  wound  from  fnrtliv 
lars,  mo^ed  to  the  surface  line  over  the  ditch  aotire  service  during  the  war,  bat  performed 
referred  to,  and  loaded  down  with  pig-iron  to  some  garrison«and  other  duties.  On  the  8ch 
sink  them.  But  scarcely  had  they  been  sub-  of  February,  1864,  he  was  promoted  to  be  liea- 
merged  to  the  depth  of  one-half  their  diam-  tenant-oolonel  ofthe  4th  Infantry,  and  in  Msjneh, 
eter,  when  the  water  checked  in  its  current,  1865,  was  brevetted  colonel  and  brigadier-gen- 
and,  seeking  an  outlet,  boiled  up  over  the  upper  eral  for  his  meritorious  services.  After  being 
iube,  fell  into  the  interval  between  the  two,  and  mustered  out  of  the  volunteer  service  in  Au- 
then  leaped  up  again  over  the  lower  tube,  tnere-  gust,  1866,  he  was  emoloyed  in  garrison  doty 
by  causing  a  formidable  oscillation  and  rolling  at  Fort  Schuyler  and  Sackett^s  Harbor,  K.  T^ 
movement,  which  shook  off  a  great  part  of  the  till  October  1, 1865 ;  was  on  Board  of  Exami- 
iron  by  which  the  siphon  was  being  sunk,  nation  of  Oadetship  for  promotion  in  the  Army 
This  iron  was  raised  and  the  ditch  cleaned  out  for  over  a  year,  and  then  was  assigned  to  the 
by  divers,  and  meanwhile  additional  precautions  command  of  the  post  of  Fort  Lanunie,  B.  T^ 
were  taken  to  make  the  next  attempt  a  success,  where  he  died  of  disease  of  the  heart, 
by  constructing  a  double  stockade  of  piles  on  SMITH,  Seba,  an  American  joomalist  and 
the  upper  side  of  the  siphon,  in  the  manner  of  author,  bom  at  Buckfield,  Me.,  September  14, 
those  on  its  lower  side,  to  the  end  that  the  1792;  died  at  "The  Willows,"  Patchogae,  L. I., 
siphon,  sustained  and  held  in  a  horizontal  po-  July  29,  1868.  He  graduated  at  Bowdoin  Od- 
sition,  might  more  effectually  resist  the  force  lege,  Maine,  in  1818,  and  subsequently  settled 
of  the  current.  The  siphon  was  again  loaded  in  Portland,  Me.,  as  a  writer  for  the  p^odical 
with  iron,  guys  were  attached  to  control  and  press.  While  there  he  wrote  the  popular  se- 
regulate  its  descent,  and,  at  its  second  trial,  it  ries  of  humorous  political  letters  under  the 
was  submerged,  without  accident  or  obstruo-  pseudonyme  of  "Mi^or  Jack  Downing,"  first 
tion,  to  the  entire  length  of  the  stockades,  published  collectively  in  1883,  and  which  aft«r- 
which  to  a  certain  extent  served  the  purpose  ward  passed  through  several  editions.  In 
of  slides  or  runways.  Water-gauges  placed  on  1842  he  removed  to  New  York,  in  which  citr, 
different  parts  of  tiie  double  tube,  and  indica-  or  in  its  neighborhood,  he  continued  to  reside 
ting  by  their  scales  the  depth  attained,  marked,  until  his  death.  His  renuuning  publications 
as  they  sunk,  the  progress  of  the  immersion,  comprise  "  Powhatan,"  a  metrical  romance 
When  the  inaex  showed  the  proper  depth,  the  (1841J;  "New  Elements  of  Geometry"  (1850), 
siphon  had  reached  its  bed ;  and  thenceforth  an  ingenious  but  paradoxical  attempt  to  over- 
it  has  received  the  sewage  which  it  is  destined  turn  the  common  definitions  of  geometry,  in 
to  bear  from  bank  to  bank,  and  nothing  betrays  which  he  maintained  the  position  that  the  three 
where  it  lies  in  the  bed  of  the  Seine.  dimensions  of  space — length,  breadth,  and 
SLEMMEB,  Brevet  Brigadier-General  Abaic  thickness  —  were  predicated  upon  lines,  sur- 
J.,  Lieutenant-Oolonel  4th  Infantry^  an  Amer-  faces,  and  solids — ^the  book  excited  little  at- 
ican  army  officer  conspicuous  for  his  gallantry  tention,  and  has  long  been  out  of  print ;  and 
and  meritorious  conduct,  bom  in  Montgom-  "  Way  Down  East,  or  Portraitures  of  Yankee 
ery  County,  Pa.,  about  1828 ;  died  at  Fort  Life "  (1865).  Mr.  Smith  was  the  husband  of 
Laranue,  Dakota  Territory,  where  he  was  com-  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Oakes-Smith,  whose  miscellane- 
mander,  October  7,  1868.  He  entered  West  ons  writings  are  familiar  to  numerous  readers. 
Point  in  September,  1840,  and  graduated  July,  His  last  illness  was  protracted  and  painfbl. 
1850,  twelfth  in  his  class.  He  was  assigned  a  SOMMEBS,  Bev.  Ohables  G.,  D.  D.,  a  Bap- 
position  in  the  1st  Artillery,  and,  after  a  short  tist  clergyman  and  author,  bom  in  London  in 
campaign  against  the  Seminole  Indians  in  Flor-  1798 ;  died  in  New  York,  December  19,  1868. 
ida,  was  four  years  on  frontier  service  in  Oali-  In  1802  he  emigrated  with  his  parents  to  the 
fomia.  In  1855,  after  a  short  period  of  garri-  United  States,  and  was  in  1811  employed  by 
son  duty  at  Fort  Moultrie,  Charleston  harbor,  John  Jacob  Astor  as  his  confidential  clerk  and 
he  was  appointed  assistant  professor  at  West  travelling  agent.  He  made  loug  journeys  to 
Point,  where  he  remained  four  years,  and  then  Canada  and  elsewhere  in  his  employer's  inter^t, 
returned  to  garrison  duty  at  Fort  Moultrie  and  and  while  engaged  on  one  of  these  met  with 
Barrancas  Barracks,  Fla.,  till  January  10, 1861,  '  such  a  change  in  his  religious  views  that  he 
when  he  was  transferred  to  Fort  Pickens,  decided  upon  entering  the  Christian  ministry, 
which  he  gallantly  held  till  May  9,  1861,  He  accordingly  stated  to  Mr.  Astor  his  purpose 
against  the  attempts  to  besiege  it.  He  was  pro-  and  his  reasons  for  it,  and  his  employer  parted 
moted  to  be  migor  of  16th  Infantry  May  14,  with  him  kindly  though  reluctantly.  He  com- 
1861,  and  served  in  Virginia  and  the  Western  pleted  his  studies  and  began  his  labors  as  a 
Department,  being  engaged  under  General  preacher  at  the  Old  Almshouse  in  the  Park, 
Buell  in  his  march  from  Corinth  to  Louisville,  where  he  was  very  useftd.  From  thence  he 
and  back  to  Nashville.  He  was  made  briga-  was  called  to  the  pastorate  of  the  Fint  Baptist 
dler-general  of  volunteers,  November  29, 1862,  Church  in  Troy,  and  after  several  years  re- 
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called  to  New  York  to  the  pastorate  of  the  trusted  to  them  respectiyely,  some  measores 
^Tith.   Baptist  Ohurch  there  (1828),  worship-  of  general  legislation  were  adopted.    Hie  ex- 
aing  in  Is assan  Street  near  Fulton.    He  re-  penses  of  the  body  were  provided  for  hj  an 
iusujied  their  pastor  till  1656,  when  he  retired  ordinance  to  raise  a  special  tax  for  that  pnr- 
to  private  life.    For  twenty-three  years  he  was  pose,  which  was  carried  into  effect  by  an 
tlie  recording  secretary  of  the  Ezecative  Oom-  order  of  the  military  commander.    One  of  the 
mlttee  of  the  American  Tract  Society.    He  was  sabjects  demanding  the  most  serions  attention 
also  an.  of&cer  of  the  American  Bible  Society,  of  the  convention  was  that  of  relieving  the 
and  subsequently  of  the  American  and  Foreign  people  from  their  numerous  pecuniary  embar- 
Bible    Society,  one  of  the   founders   of  the  rassments,  by  some  enactment  having  the  force 
American  Baptist  Home  Mission  Society,  and  a  of  law.    Among  the  poorer  classes,  especially 
director  almost  from  the  first  of  the  Home  for  the  freedmen,  a  degree  of  want  existed  amount- 
Aged  and  Indigent  Females.     He  published  ing  almost  to  destitution,  but  this  was  relieved 
several  tracts  of  the  American  Tract  Society,  a  in  some  measure  by  the  United  States  Govem- 
namber  of  sermons  and  occasional  addresses,  ment  through  the  agency  of  the  Freedmen^s 
and  a  few  small  denominational  books ;  he  was  Bureau.    Advances  were  also  made  to  planters, 
also  one  of  the  editors  of  The  Baptist  Library,  to  a  moderate  extent,  from  the  same  source, 
Madison  University  conferred  tne  degree  of  which  became  a  lien  upon  their  property,  by 
D.  D.  npon  him  in  1852.  order  of  the  military  commander,  to  secure  re- 
SOUTH    CAROLINA.     The    convention,  payment.    It  was  also  proposed  to  make  ap- 
called  by  order  of  General  Oanby,  "  to  frame  a  peals  directly  to  Congress  for  loans  or  dona- 
constitution  and  civil  government"  for  the  tions,  to  r^ieve  the   people   from   pressing 
State  of  South  Carolina,  under  the  provisions  wants,  but  none  of  the  propositions  of  this 
of  the  reconstruction  acts  of  Congress,  assem-  kind  prevailed. 

bled  in  the  city,  of  Charleston  on  the  14th  of  By  far  the  most  important  measures  of  re- 
January,  and  organized  by  the  election  of  Dr.  lief  ordained  by  the  convention  was  a  *^  stay 
A.  Q.  Maokey,  as  permanent  president.    The  law,"  which  was  matured  by  long  deliberation 
convention  finished  its  work  in  fifty-three  days,  and  finally  adopted  on  the  last  day  of  the  ses- 
and  adjourned  on  the  17th  of  March.  sion,  and  afterward  carried  into    eflfect    by 
As  soon  as  the  work  of  organizing  the  con-  military  order.     While   this   ordinance  was 
vention  was  completed,  Governor  Orr  was  pending  in  the  convention,  a  temporary  stay  of 
invited  to  address  the  d^egates.  This  he  did  in  sales  on  execution  for  a  period  of  three  months 
an  earnest  speech,  in  which  he  expressed  his  re-  was  effected  by  an  order  of  the  district  com- 
gretthatthe  white  citizens  who  were  entitled  to  mander  issued  in  response  to  a  request  of  the 
vote  under  the  reconstruction  acts  had  very  gen-  convention.    The  stay  law,  as  finally  nassed, 
erally  abstained  from  exercising  the  privilege,  continued  all  civil  actions  pending  in  the  Su- 
and  that,  as  a  consequence,  the  "  intelligence,  perior  Courts,  to  the  spring  term  of  1869,  and 
refinement,  and  wealth  of  tLe  State,"  were  not  provided  that  execution  on  all  Judgments  then 
represented  in  the  convention.    He  therefore  rendered  should  be  for  only  one-tenth  of  the 
all  the  more  earnestly  recommended  wise  and  amount  due ;  farther  execution  for  one-fifth  to 
moderate  action  on  thd  part  of  the  delegates,  be  issued  in  1870,  for  one-half  the  residue  in 
and  suggested  some  of  the  features  which  he  con-  1 871,  and  for  the  balance  in  1872.    Such  pro- 
sidereomost  essential  in  the  new  constitution,  visions  were  made  as  were  necessary  to  render 
Above  all,  he  urged  the  removal  of  all  political  this  ordinance  effectual,  and  its  operation  was 
disabilities  from  the  white  citizens,  but  advised  limited  to  debts  and  demands  contracted  prior 
an  educational  or  property  qualification,  appli-  to  May,  1865.    Another  ordinance  was  passed 
cable  to  blacks  ana  whites  i£ke.    In  regard  to  declaring  null  and  void  all  contracts  the  con- 
a  time-honored  doctrine  in  the  Soutib,  he  said :  sideration  of  which  was  the  purchase  of  slaves, 
**ThQ  doctrine  of  State  rights,  as  taught  in  and  prohibiting  all  proceedmgs  for  their  en- 
South  Oarolina,  has  been  exploded  by  the  war.  forcement. 

The  allegiance  of  the  citizen,  according  to  the  During  the  deliberations  of  the  convention, 
results  of  that  controversy,  is  due  to  the  Gov-  the  following  resolutions,  which  exhibit  the 
eminent  of  the  United  States,  and  not  to  the  views  of  a  portion  of  the  members,  were  sub- 
State.  I  recognize  this  doctrine  to  the  fullest  mitted,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
extent,  and,  in  my  inaugural  message  as  Gov-  Executive : 

emor  of  the  State,  I  announced  my  ju^ment  TTA^'^w,  a  large  minority  of  the  people  heretofore 

that  hereafter  the  supremacy  of  the   united  oonBtitatmg  the  government  of  the  State  of  South 

States  Government  over  the  State  was  undis-  Carolina  have,  bv  unjuatiflable  rebeUion,  forfeited 

puted  and  mdisputable.     I    am    aware  that  their  political  ngfits,  andaw  hostile  to  w^ 

j/uTO«  ouyj.  u*^iioi/t*w»i/A«.     *    ouA    »"*"«   "  «"  CoiMrreas  for  the  reconstruction  of  the  State  to  the 

many  of  my  contemporanes-deny  the  propo-  UniSn,  cUiming,  as  they  do,  every  poUtical  right 

sition,  hut,  if  I  can  properly  comprehend  the  under  the  Conatitution,  which  properly  defines  their 

legitimate  sequences  of  war,  no  other  result  late  acta  as  treason  and  auUionzea  even  Uie  penalty 

presents  itself  to  my  mind."  of  death  for  crimes  thus  committed,  instead  of  equ^ 

*^  n„' xT,^  ij.^4.  Ji««-L„  ^^  4.v«  flA«^/x«  ■Rr'Kn<^  nghto  with  those  who  love  the  Government  wnicn 

During  the  first  weeks  of  the  session,  while  ^        ^^   attempted  to  destroy,  and 

the  various  committees  were  occupied  m  pre-  whrn-eaa^  the  ofiloers  of  the  present  provisional 

paring  the   portions  of  the  constitution  in-  government  of  the  State,  from  the  highest  to  the 
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lowest,  hxve  generally  exercised  their  influence  and  sair  for  an  election  to  or  the  holding  of  anj  ofi». 

used  tne  emoluments  of  their  offices  in  a  manner  ana  no  office  shall  he  erested,  the  appmntzncnt  io 

highly  prejndicdal  to  the  claims  of  loyal  citizens,  and  which  shall  he  for  a  longer  time  than  good  behsTk^. 

in  opposition  to  the  laws  of  Congress,  looking  to  a  After  the  adoption  of  tiiis  oonstitation,  any  pesoa 

speedy  reconstruction,  the  only  competent  authority  who  shall  light  a  duel,  or  send  or  accept  a  oh^QeBflc 

we  recognize,  and  are  now  marshallinff  their  forces  to  for  that  purpose,  or  be  an  aidec  or  ahettor  in  fiffafiat 

defeat  any  constitution,  however  ihultless  it  may  be.  a  duel,  shall  be  deprived  of  holding  any  office  of 

that  this  convention  may  fWune  as  the  fundamental  honor  or  trust  in  this  State,  and  sbtSi  be  otfaerw^jc 

law  of  the  State :  therefore,  be  it  punished  as  the  law  shall  prescribe. 

JSsaoh&dy  That  we,  the  representatives  of  the  loyal  Sbo.  89.  No  titie  of  nomlit^  or  hereditazy  emo^ 

people,  having  accepted  in  good  faith  the  terms  of-  ment  shall  ever  be  granted  in.  this  State.    I>istia£- 

lerea  by  Gonmss  for  the  restoration  of  the  State  to  tion  on  account  of  race  or  color,  in  any  ease  wbc- 

her  proper  relations  in  the  Union,  demand  for  our^  ever,  shall  be  prohibited,  and  all  dasaea  ^  atuecs 

selves  and  our  constituents,  under  the  law  and  the  shall  eqjoy^  equally  all  common,  public,  legal,  a&i 

constitution,  present  and  prospective,  every  right  political  privileges, 
which  these  embittered  ana  incorrigible  enemies  to 

the  (Government  claim  as  exclusively  their  own.  The  House  of  Representatires  is  to  be  cosl- 


DUHe,  lo  oonuuuo  laemBeives  in  power  as  buoq,  wnue  •»    ia      ns        j.  rhv.  •      a      i. 

looking  to  a  speedy  reinstatement  to  place  in  the  J^^d  office  two  years.    There  is  to  he  one 

Federu  positions  so  lately  and  contemptuously  desert-  Senator  for  each  coanty  elected  for  a  tenn  of 

ed  by  many  of  them,  and  their  systematic  efforts  to  four  years.    The  regular  State  elections  are  to 

eswpe  the  just  peiwlties  of  violated  faith,  while  tiieir  \^  ^eld  on  the  third  Wednesday  in  October  of 

active  hostuity  to  the  essential  prmoiples  of  repub-  ^„^,^  «^^^«^  ^«„»  Ka/^«>»;»»  «TJ4-k    iqao  *«.t 

Uoanism  remin,  are  substantial*and  positive  proofe  f7®'7  s^ond  year,  beginning  with  1869,  and 

that  the  safety  of  the  Government  and  the  welfare  tne  sessions  or  tne  (ienerai  Assembly  are  to 

of  the  people  demand  their  removal.  be  held  annually  on  the  4th  Monday  of  Xo- 

The  following  were  referred  to  the  Commit-  J^^^^T;    ^^^^^ .  <>{^\  ^^JL  ^^  ^* 

tee  on  MiscellaSeous  Provisions :  T^m""  ^^^  ""  ^  t  .^^*^  "^  ^ 

--,.  .,  .^      *  «^  ^      i.i_    XV  ^    *  the  office  of  Governor  or  Lientenant-GoTemor. 

its  members,  and  the  precepts  of  truth  and  religion  before  entering  upon  tneir  anties^  and  aU  mem- 

teach  us  to  do  unto  others  as  we  would  they  should  bers  of  the  bar,  before  commencing  the  prafs 

do  unto  us ;  tice  of  their  profession,  are  required  to  take 


as  the  case 

thVrest  of  their  fellow-citizens,  in  promotinff'the  triie  may  be)  that  I  am  duly  qnalified  according  to 

interests  of  our  beloved  State  and  glorious  Kepublio,  the  Oonstitntion  of  the  United  States,  and  of 

^®»*  >jmv..v'             ^*i-        r.     ^  this  State,  to  exercise  the  duties  of  tiie  office 

JZtfe>«9«{,  That  this  convention  take  such  action  as  +^  «,v;>»irT  !,•«.«  iv.n^«  ^i^M^^Ji  /^^  «*v»^i,.*.^\ 

it  may  in  its  wisdom  deem  compatible  witii  its  powers,  ^  Z^*?t^  ^^71  ?.f  Ar®,^  ^^^  appomtedj, 

and  conducive  to  the  public  weaL  to  expunge  forever  Wi<*  that  I  will  laitnraUy  oiscnarge,  to  toe  best 

fh)m  the  vocabularv  of  South  Carolina  the  epithets  of  my  abilities,  the  duties  thereof;  and  tiiat  I 

"  negro^"  "  nigger,^'  and  "  Yankee,"  as  used  in  an  recognize  the  supremacy  of  the  Constitution 

opprobrious  sense.    That  the   exigendes   and  im-  ^^a  r.^-  ^f  *Va  rfnitAd  States  over  tha  (v»n<;ti. 

proved  civilisation  of  the  times  dimand  that  tiiU  JT  ^^^^\  "*®  V^^^.^J^  -I!i  ♦??*  ??     -n 

Sonvention,  or  tiie  legUlative  body  created  by  it,  tution  and  laws  of  MijTState;  and  that  I  wiH 

enact  such  laws  as  will  make  it  a  penal  offence  to  use  support,  protect,  and  defend  the  CxHistitation 

the  above  epithets^  in  the  manner  described,  against  of  the  United  States,  and  the  constitution  of 

Miy  American  citi2en8  of  this  State,  and  to  punish  South  Carolina,  as  ratified  by  the  pe(H>le  on 

the  insult  by  ilne  or  imprisonment  ^    So  h3p  me  God." 

The  first  artide  of  the  constitution  embraces  The  Gk>vernor  and  Lieutenant-€rovemor  are 
only  the  Declaration  of  Rights,  which  consists  to  be  chosen  for  a  term  of  two  years^  and  are 
of  forty-one  sections.  Besides  the  provisions  invested  with  the  fonctions  usual  to  officers  of 
ordinarily  contained  in  documents  of  the  kind,  the  same  grade  in  other  States.  Among  the 
the  following  may  be  selected  as  somewhat  disqualifications  for  these  portions,  is  a  de- 
peculiar:  niaief  the  "existence  of  a  Supreme  Being.'' 

Saonoir  8.  Slavery  shall  never  exist  in  this  State ;  A  Comptroller-General,  Treasurer,  and  Secre- 

neither  shall  involuntary  servitude,  except  as  a  pun-  tary  of  State  are  to  be  chosen,  to  hold  office 

ishment  for  crime,  whereof  the  party  shall  have  oeen  for  a  term  of  four  years 

'^1Jo?^6.^TiSj'  State  shaU  ever  remain  a  member  Jh^  ^^^^^^  VO^f^  f  ^%^^^'^  ^^^^.^^ 

of  the  American  Union,  and  all  attempts,  from  what-  »  Supreme  Court ;  in  two  Circuit  Courts,^  vul, 

ever  source,  or  upon  whatever  pretext,  to  dissolve  a  Court  of  Common  Pleas  having  civO  juris- 

the  said  Union  shall  be  resisted  with  the  whole  diction,  and  a  Court  of  General  Sessions  with 

T."  ll'^^o'pe^Sion  shall  be  disqualified  as  a  wit-  rd^tntliir^ff^l.?^^^^^  ^'^?^'S.S"?^ 

ness,  or  be  prevented  ftom  acquiring,  holding,  and  and  justices  of  the  peace.     The  General  A^ 

transmitting  property,  or  be  mnderea  in  acquiring  sembly  may  also  establish  such  municipal  and 

education,  or  oe  liable  to  any  other  punishment  for  other  inferior  courts  as  may  be  deemed  neces- 

any  offence,  or  be  suWected  in  Uiw  to  any  other  re-  sary.    The  Supreme  Court  is  to  consist  of  a 

straits  or  aisquahflcations  m  regard  to  any  personal  ^^  j^j       ^^  ^       associate  justices,  chosen 

rights  than  such  as  are  laid  upon  others  under  like  ™"*  ji^wv^  «*x*  •fTw«w.vvii»i»^jw«vw,  uuw»^« 

circumstances.  ^J  ^  j<^^*  ^^^  ^*  *^®  General  Assembly  for  a 

Sao.  8S.  No  property  qualifloation  shall  be  neoes-  term  of  six  years.    The  Circuit  Judges  are  to 
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chosen  in  the  same  manner,  and  hold  office  mentally  disabled,  for  a  term  eanivalent  to 

ir  years.     A  Court  of  Probate  is  to  be  es-  twenty-fonr  months  at  least,  is  to  be  provided 

blished  in  each  county,  the  judge  of  which  for  as  soon  as  "  a  system  of  public  schools  has 

all  be  chosen  by  a  vote  of  the  people  for  a  been  thoroughly  and  completely  organized  and 

rm  of  two  years.    Justices  of  the  peace  are  facilities  afforded  to  all  the  inhabitants  of  the 

acted  by  the  people,  and  have  jurisdiction  of  State  for  the  free  education  of  their  children." 

L  cases  where  the  amount  inyolyed  does  not  The  Legislature  is  also  required  to  provide  for 

cceed  one  hundred  dollars.    The  General  As-  the  establishment  of  a  State  Normal  School ; 

mbly  is  required,  at  its  first  session  after  the  educational  institutions  for  the  Blind,  andDea^ 

loption  of  the  constitution,  to  make  provision  and  Dumb ;  a  Reform  School ;  State  Universi- 

to  revise,  digest,  and  arrange,  under  proper  ty ;  and  Agricultural  CoUege.    A  poll-tax  of 

eads,  the  body  of  our  laws,  civil  and  cnminal,  one  dollar  is  to  be  exacted  solely  for  the  sup- 

nd  form  a  x>enal  code  founded  upon  principles  port  of  schools,  and  an  annual  tax  on  all  taxa- 

f  reformation,  and  have  the  same  promulgated  ble  projperty  is  to  be  levied  for  the  same  object. 

1  such  manner  as  they  may  direct ;  aud  a  like  Tne  following  is  section  10  of  the  article  on 

evifflon,   digest,  and  promulgation    shall  be  education: 

oade  within  every  subsequent  period  of  ten  All  the  public  schoolB,  oolleges.  and  iinivorsitieB 
^ears.  That  justice  shall  be  administered  in  a  of  this  State,  supported  by  the  public  fVmda.  ahall  be 
miform  mode  of  pleading,  without  distinction  S*«»  *^4  ?P®'^  ^  "^l  **^®  children  and  youths  of  the 
between  law  and  ^uity,  they  shaU  provide  for  State,  without  regard  to  race  or  color.  ^ 
iiboliBhing  the  distinct  forms  of  action,  and  for  When  the  work  of  the  Constitutional  Con- 
that  purpose  shall  appoint  some  suitable  per-  vention  was  completed,  the  followmg  resolu- 
son  or  persons,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  re-  ^^^^  ^®r®  unanimously  adopted: 
vise,  simphfy,  and  abridge  the  rules,  practice,  Jieaoh^d,  That  the  thanks  of  the  convention  are 
pleadings,  and  forms  of  the  courts  now  in  use  ^^«  ^  B"^®*  Maior^General  E.  B.  8.  Canby,  com- 
(n  f>«ia  Q4nL^a  )i  manding  Second  Mihtaiy  DiBtnot,  and  all  omcers  m 
minis  oi»te.                   -    ,    ^               ,  .-i   ,  thia  department  who  h*ve  cooperated  with  this  body 

In©  qnalincations  of  electors  are  laid  down  in  thenmning  of  the  constitution,  under  the  provf- 

in  the  following  section :  sions  of  the  reconatmction  acts  of  OongresB,  for  the 

Sio.  2.  Eveiy  male  citizen  of  the  United  States,  fti^reffoverament  of  Sooth  Carolina. 

of  the  age  of  t^enty^ne  years  and  upward,  not  la!-  ^^^tt'  l^K^^  ^''I-!?*'''^7^.t''^L?^T?^®' 

boring^der  the  ^abilibV  named  i/thSlonstitu.  ^£  ^T^^^Sf  ?  J^\^S?i2?•  "l^^^^^ 


thereafter  reside  in  this  State  one  year,  and  in  the  -  *v   i^         *••-**  *v    v    -* 

county  in  which  he  offers  to  vote,  sixty  days  next  '^^J%^^V'^^'^'i^f^V'fft^,^^^^^.'^^^ 

son  shall  be  allowed  to  vote  or  hold  ofBoe,  who  is        The  convention  had  adopted  an  ordinance 

now,  or  hereafter  may  be  disqualified  therefor  by  the  on  the  9th  of  March  providing  that  the  consti- 

CoMtitution  of  the  United  States,  untU  such  dis-  ^^^5^^  Bhoxild  be  submitted  "for  ratification  to 


nnnd.  or  confined  in  any  public  prison,  shall  be  al-    tion  to  be  conducted  by  the  officers  appointed 
lowed  to  vote  or  hold  office.  or  to  be  appointed  by  tie  commanding  general 


Any  person,  entitled  to  vote,  is  declared  eligi-  as  hereinbefore  provided,  and  to  be  held  after 

ble  to  office  "  except  as  otherwise  provided  in  tiie  expiration  of  thirty  days  after  the  notice 

this  constitution  or  the  Constitution  and  laws  thereof  to  be  given  to  the  said  convention ; " 

of  the  United  States; "  and  the  Legislature  is  and  on  the  18th,  General  Oanby  issued  the  ne- 

prohibited  from  depriving  any  of  ute  citijzens  cessary  orders  appointing  the  14th,  15th,  and 

of  the  State  of  the  right  of  suffrage  "exeept  16th  of  April  for  holding  the  election,  at  which 

for   treason,  murder,   robbery,  o^   duelling,  the  vote  was  to  be  taken  on  the  constitution, 

whereofthe  persons  shall  have  been  dulytriea  and  all  the  State  officers  were  to  be  chosen. 

and  convicted."  Full  directions  were  given  vith  regard  to  the 

The  supervision  of  public  instruction  is  given  registration  of  voters,  the  revision  of  the  lists, 

to  a  State  Superintendent  and  to  Oounty  Oom-  and  the  taking  of  the  ballots,  which  did  not 

missioners,  and  it  is  made  the  duty  of  the  differ  materially  from  those  for  the  election  of 

General  Assembly,  ^*  as  soon  as  practicable,"  1867. 

to  provide  for  a  ^^iberal  and  uniform  system  Forthepreservationofg^od  order  on  election 

of  free  public  schools,"  and   to  cause  the  days,  the  following  regulations  were  laid  down: 

Btate  to  be  divided  into  suitable  school  dis-  9.  The  sheriff  and  other  peace  officers  of  each 

tricts,  in  each  of  which  one  or  more  schools  oounty  are  required  to  be  present  during  the  whole 

are  to  be  kept  open  at  least  six  months  in  the  time  Chat  the  polls  are  kept  open,  and  until  the  elec- 

VftftT     n^».j!^Y.i«^  «4^A«..i<>nAA  «♦  yvUT.^.  ^«>^  tion  18  completed :  and  Will  be  made  responsible  that 

year.    Oompuhwry  attendance,  at  either  pub-  ^^^^^  ^y^^^  ^^  interference  with  ju^esof  elec 

ii«  or  private  schools,  of  all  children  between  tions,  or  other  interruption  of  good  order.    If  there 

the  ages  of  six  and  sixteen,  not  physically  or  should  be  more  than  one  polling-place  in  any  conn^, 
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the  sheriff  of  the  ooonty  is  enmowered  and  directed  coxuiervstiTe  men,  uader  the  boiiner  of  the  eckti 

to  make  each  agBigmneiita  of  his  deputies  and  other  Demooratic  party — a  partT  faithfiil  to  the  pnn^>ib 

peaoe  officers  to  the  other  polling^plaoes,  as  may  in  of  the  Federal  Gonstitution,  as  maintained  Ijt, 

his  judgment  best  subserve  the  purposes  of  auiet  fiithers  of  the  Bepnblic:  be  it  therefore 

and  order ;  and  he  is  Auther  required  to  report  tnese  Be$olvtd,  That  the  DCTtiocratie  party  of  Soclb  ^r- 

arrangements  in  advance  to  the  oommanaer  of  the  lina  do  umte  with  the  national  Democratic  pct^ : 

military  post  in  which  his  oonnl^  is  situated.  the  oountiy,  and  hold  themaelvea  ready,  imdsr  u? 

10.  Violence,  or  threats  of  violence,  or  of  discharge  Constitution  and  the  laws,  to  oodpezate  with  tk  n- 
fVom  employment,  or  other  oppressive  means  to  pre-  ganixation  in  all  principles,  and  in  all  metmio.  1. 
vent  an^  person  from  registering  or  exercisiiur  his  may  be  regardea  conducive  to  the  interests  d  i- 
right  of  voting,  is  positively  prohibited ;  and  any  whole  oountrv  and  of  all  classes  of  the  pe(^le. 
such  attempts  will  Be  reported  by  the  registrars  or  Biaohtd,  That  the  people  of  this  State,  inehxh: 
judges  of  election,  to  the  post  commander,  and  will  all  men  prepared  to  act  ^th  the  party,  be  eeneit^ 
cause  the  arrest  and  trial  oi  the  offenders  by  military  invited  to  form  Democsatic  clubs  in  every  MCtJsi :' 
authority.      The  exhibition  or  carrying  of  deadly  -  the  State. 

weapons,  in  violation  of  General  Orders  No.  10,  of  ti>/i  *'^\^  t^a/^inf^/^*.  <B-«a  :«.  *^,iu^  «./.«!>. 

1867,  at  or  in  the  vicinity  of  any  polling-phMses  dunng  "®  "^"^  resolution  was  in  these  woitfe : 

the  election  herein  oraered,  ^nll  be  regarded  and  BaoUed,  That  the  people  of  this  State  be  mfsij 

treated  as  an  additional  offence.  recommended  to  go  to  the  polls  and  vote  agabst  tt 

11.  All  bar-rooms,  saloons,  and  other  places  for  constitution  of  the  Radical  motion  lately  prcHQalgafci 
the  sale  of  liquors  by  retail,  will  be  closed^fh>m  six  m  Charleston,  and  to  vote  for  good  and  true  nus  k 
o'clock  of  the  evening  of  the  18th  of  April  until  six  all  offices  within  their  gift. 

o'dock  of  the  mominj  of  the  17th  of  April  1868 ;  After  some  debate  an  amendment  was  adopc- 

and  durmg  this  tmie  the  sale  of  all  intoxicating  li-  ^^  ;„  xv^  /u.iirv™.i*,«  ^^^^ . 

quors  at  or  near  any  poUing-plaoe  is  prohibitedTTPhe  «d  m  the  foUowing  words : 

police  officers  of  cities  and  towns,  and  the  sheriffs  At  the  same  time,  in  voting  for  officers  muier  tiii 

and  other  peace  officers  of  counties,  will  be  held  re-  constitution,  we  would  put   on  record  our  pnt^ 

sponsible  lor  the  strict  enforcement  of  this  prohibi-  against  its  validity.                          # 

tion,  and  will  promptiy  arrest  and  hold  for  trial  all  A  fourth  resolution  was  then  offered,  rhid 

persons  who  may  transgress  it.  a       ^  w 

12.  Military  interference  witii  elections,  "  unless  it  ^®*^  *®  toUo  ws  : 

shall  be  necessary  to  repel  the  armed  enemies  of  the  Stwlved^  That,  under  the  action  of  the  State  of 

United  States,  or  to  keep  the  peace  at  the  polls,"  is  South  Carolina,  neretofore  taken,  we  recognize  t^ 

prohibitedbvtheact  of  Congress,  spprovedx'ebruary  negroes  of  the  State  as  an  integrsl  element  of  tk 

25, 1865^  ana  no  soldiers  will  be  allowed  to  appear  at  body  politic ;  and,  as  such,  in  person  and  property, 

any  pollmg-plaoe,  unless  as  citizens  of  the  State  they  entitied  to  a  full  and  equal  protection  mider  the  Siife 

are  quaMed  and  are  registered  as  voters,  and  then  constitution  and  laws.    And  that,  as  dtixens  of  Sodi 

orAy  for  the  purpose  of  voting ;  but  the  commanders  Carolina,  we  declare  our  willingness,  when  ve  b^e 

of  posts  will  keep  tiieir  troops  well  in  lumd  on  the  the  power,  to  grant  them,  under  proper  qajkliiiea&'e-* 

days  of  election,  and  will  be  prepared  to  act  promptiy  as  to  property  and  intelligence,  tne  right  of  sdbt^ 

if  tiie  civU  authorities  are  unable  to  preserve  the  After  some  discussion^  this  was  amended  by 

P**^'  substituting  the  words  "colored  popnlatioa'' 

ITominating  conventions  of  both  parties  were  for  "  ne^oes,"  and  in  that  form  adopted.  'Hl^ 
held,  to  place  candidates  before  the  people  for  nominations  were :  for  Governor,  Hon.  W.  D. 
the  State  offices.    The  Republican  nominations  Porter,  of  Oharleston;  fbrLieutenant-Goreni- 
were  made  by  the  Constitutional  Convention,  or,  Hon.  T.  C.  Perrin,  of  Abbeville;  forSe^ 
sitting  as  a  nominating  convention,  and  with  retary  of  State,  Ellison  Capers ;  for  K^^^^ 
one  exception  were  taken  from  the  members  and  Inspector-General,  Colonel  J.  P.  TboiD^*> 
of  that  body.    For  the  office  of  (Governor  they  for  Treasurer,  William  Hood ;  for  Comptroller- 
nominated  General  B.  K.  Scott,  a  native  of  General,  S.  L.  Leaphart;  for  Attomej-Gta- 
Ohio,  who  had  been  for  some  time  Assistant  eral,  I.  W.  Hayne;  for  Superintendent  of  £(20- 
Commissioner  of  the  Freedmen's  Bureau  in  tiie  cation,  J.  A.  Leland. 
State;  for  Lieutenant-Gk>yemor,  Judge  Lem-  The  commanding  general  haying  reoeiTed 
uel  Boozer;   for  State  Treasurer,  N.  G.  Par-  information  from  different  seotions  of  the  Stote, 
ker,  formerly  from  Massachusetts,  who  had  ^^  and  from  members  of  boUi  political  parties, 
served  as  an  officer  of  colored  troops  in  the  that  combinations  have  been  formed,  or  tf^ 
war;  for  Comptroller-General,  J.  J.  Neagle,  now  being  formed,  to  prevent  delay  or  hin^ 
from  New  York,  originally,  however,  a  Nortii  the  execution  of  the  laws  of  the  United  Stat* 
Carolinian ;  for  Secretary  of  State,  F.  L.  Car-  or  by  force,  intimidation,  or  threat,  to  preraiJ 
doza,  a  colored  man  of  intelligence  and  educa-  persons  from  accepting  or  executing  ^y°^ 
tion ;  for  Acyutant  and  Inspector-General,  F.  of  any  office  or  employment  under  the  Cwtw 
J.  Moses ;  for  Attorney-General,  D.  H.  Cham-  States,  at  the  election  to  be  held  under  ao^^^ 
berhdn,  a  young  man  from  Massachusetts,  who  ity  of  the  law  of  Marcb  2,  1867,"  i^^  ^ 
had  served  in  the  Federal  army.  order  on  the  6th  of  April,  warning  all  penoQs 

The  Democratic  Convention  met  at  Columbia  taking  part  in  any  such  combinations  that  mj 

on  the  8d  of  April.  *  The  attention  of  the  del-  were  "  amenable  not  only  to  the  penalties  pre- 

egates  was  given,  soon  after  the  opening  of  the  scribed  under  the  authority  of  said  lava,  dh 

convention,  to  a  series  of  resolutions  represent-  for  the  violation  of  the  act  of  Congress  'to  o^ 

ing  the  views  of  the  party.    The  following  fine  and  punish  certain  conspirades,'  ^P^^ 

were  adopted  without  Rebate :  July  81, 1861."    It  was  also  declared  to  be  w 

TTA^^,  In  the  opinion  of  this  oonvention,  the  in-  duty  of  the  civU  and  military  anthonti^  ^ 

terestsboAofoup^tateandourcommonconitryim-  WO^r®  ^.  ^^^^^  ^^*?^V®*SF*°®  ^S 

penitively  demand  the  muon  of  all  good,  wise,  and  fiiU  exercise  of  his  nght  of  suffrage, «»°  "^ 
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dntr  mast  be  £a]lj,  ieithfaHj,  and  imparti&llf 
performed."  Militarj  oommiaaioners  were  also 
appointed  for  each  coontj'  with  the  powara  of 
JQstioea  of  the  pe&ce,  &nd  aheri^  conatablea, 
police  officers,  and  troops,  if  neoeMaiy,  were 
placed  at  their  command  for  the  enforcement 
of  the  regalations  Jaid  down  in  regard  to  the 
election  under  the  reoonstractioQ  laws.  Bome 
of  the  cotnpliUDts  bad  reference  to  the  conduct 
of  colored  citizens,  ftnd  to  these  the  command- 
iog  general  oonslderedit  "proper  to  aay  that  the 
elective  franchiae  oonferred  upon  them  hj  law 
carries  with  it  no  anthority  to  reatriot  others 
in  the  free  exercise  of  that  right;  and  tliat 
while  it  is  their  Aatj  not  to  regard  threats  or 
intimidation  as  to  themselves,  any  combinations, 
(o  prevent  by  force,  intimidation,  or  threata,  the 
same  free  exercise  of  this  right  by  others  will 
be  nnlawfhl,  and  will  subject  the  offenders  to 
the  penalties  prescribed  bylaw  and  bymilitary 
orders.  '  They  are  counselled  to  exerdae  the 
right  of  voting  in  a  quiet  and  orderly  manner, 
frying  offence  to  no  one;  and,  after  casting 
their  votes,  not  to  linger  about  the  polling- 
placeSj  but  to  return  quietly  to  their  homea  and 
to  their  cnstomary  avocations." 

The  election  took  place  without  Beriona  dia- 
torbance,  and  resulted  in  the  choice  of  the  He- 
pnblican  candidates  for  the  BUte  offices.  The 
vot«  on  the  constitution  was  as  follows : 


■trance  was  submitted  io  the  House  of  Bepre- 
aentativea,  and  there  it  was  laid  on  the  table. 
The  principal  ground  of  opposition  to  the  con- 
atitution,  on  the  port  of  the  Democratic  party, 
is  exhibited  in  the  following  passages  from 
the  "  remonstrance :  " 

GeodoQ  two  of  ulicle  el^ht  entVuicbiim  avery 
nulfl  ne^o  over  thi  ige  ot  twenty-one,  vhether  a 
oonvict,  felon,  01  *  pauper,  and  disftuichiaes  every 
white  man  vbo  hu  beld  office  in  South  Carolina. 
Intelliffenee,  virtue,  and  pAtriotiiiin  are  to  give  place, 
in  all  eleotiona,  to  ignonnoe,  stupidity,  and  vice. 
The  aup«rioT  nea  la  to  be  made  enbaeirieiit  to  Che 
inferior.  Taxation  and  repreBentatioa  are  no  longer 
to  be  united.  They  who  own  no  property  are  to  levy 
taiea  and  make  all  apprnpriatlona.  The  property- 
holders  have  to  pay  these  laiea,  without  baviiur  any 
volee  In  levying  tbem  I  The  consequences  wiU  be, 
in  effect,  eoofiscatlOD.  The  eppropriatioDi  to  Sup- 
port &ee  schools  for  the  sduoatioa  of  negro  children, 
for  the  support  of  old  negroes  in  the  poor-hoosei, 
and  the  viaious  in  jails  and  penitentiary,  together 
with  a  standing  army  of  negro  soldiers,  will  be  crush- 
ing and  aCt«rly  ruinous  to  the  State.  Every  man's 
property  will  uve  to  be  sold  to  pay  his  tuee. 

We  have  thus  suggested  to  your  honorable  body 
some  of  the  prominent  objections  to  your  adoption 
of  this  constitution.  We  waive  all  ailment  upon 
the  subject  of  its  validity.  It  is  a  oonBtituIion  d* 
/into,  and  that  Is  the  ground  upon  which  we  approach 
your  honorable  body  in  the  spirit  of  earnest  « 
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was  the  work  of  Northern 
egades,  and  ignorant  ne- 
frroes.  Not  one  per  oent.  of  the  vrbite  populatiop  of 
Uie  State  approves  it,  end  not  two  per  cent,  of  the 
neirroaB  who  voted  for  its  adoptjon  understand  what 
theiract  ofvoting  implied.  That  oooetitution  enfhm- 
ohises  every  male  negro  over  the  age  of  twenty-one, 
and  disfraoohiees  many  of  the  purest  and  best  white 
men  of  the  State.  The  negro  being  in  a  large  nu- 
merical D^jority  aa  compared  with  the  whites,  the 
effect  is  that  the  Dew  constitntion  catabtishcs  in  thia 
State  negro  supramioy,  with  all  its  train  of  eoont- 
less  evils.  A  superior  race — a  portion,  Senators  and 
Bapresontstivss,  of  the  same  proud  race  to  which  it 
is  your  pride  to  belon^^ — is  put  under  the  rule  of  on 
Inferior  race ;  the  abject  slaves  of  yesterday,  the 
fluehed  fTeedmea  of  to-day.  And  think  you  that 
there  can  be  any  just,  lasting  reconstruotion  on  this 
V..;..    nil. ;„ apeotfuUj  reply,  in  behalf 


The  constitution  having  been  ratifled,  a  copy 
of  the  instrnment  was  forwarded  to  Oongreas 
for  Its  approval.      The  Democratic    Central 

Committee  at  once  fi-uned  a  remonstrance 
B^ust  it,  which  was  prepared  by  the  Eon.  B. 
r.  Perry,  and  sent  three  of  their  number  to 
Washington,  to  orge  it  upon  the  attention  of 
Congress.  They  argned  their  case  before  the 
Reconstmction    Committee,   and  the  romon- 


{oke  you  have  authorized,  bat  by  moral  sfendes, 
y  poutieal  organization,  by  every  peaceful  means 
left  us,  we  will  keep  up  this  contest  until  we  have 
regained  the  heritage  of  political  control  handed 
down  to  us  by  an  bonorod  ancestry.  This  Is  a  duty 
we  owe  to  the  land  that  is  oun,  to  the  graves  that  it 
oontains,  and  to  the  race  of  which  yon  and  wo  are 
alike  members — the  proud  Caucaaian  race,  whoee 


pages  of  the  world's  history. 

After  the  passage  of  the  act  of  Congress,  of 
Jnne  2Sth,  popularly  known  as  the  "  Ommbns 
Bill,"  the  Governor-elect  iasned  a  proclamation 
for  the  assembling  of  the  Legislature  on  the 
6th  of  July.  The  new  Qovemor  was  inangu- 
rated  on  the  9th  of  July,  and,  in  hia  inaugural 
address  to  the  Assembly,  declared  hia  fall  COD- 
fldence  in  the  validity  and  wisdom  of  the  Fed- 
eral legislation  which  hod  been  adopted  in 
reconatrccting  the  State.  On  taking  leave  of 
the  office,  which  he  had  filled  since  November 
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1865,  Governor  Orr  submitted  a  message  to  choice  of  the  migority  fell  on  Thomas  J;.  Boh- 
the  Legislatnre,  jn  accordance  with  an  invita-  ertson,  for  the  short  term,  ending  in  1871,  and 
tion  which  he  had  received,  giving  all  the  in-  Frederick  A.  Sawyer  for  the  long  term,  which 
formation  in  his  possession  respecting  the  con-  ends  in  1873.  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Goort 
dition  and  necessities  of  the  State,  and  he  also  were  also  chosen :  F.  J.  Moses  being  selected 
issued  an  address  to  the  people  of  South  Oaro-  for  Ohief  Justice,  and  A.  J.  WiUard  and  S.  L. 
lina,  in  which  he  reviewed  the  period  of  his  Hoge  for  Associates.  A  resolution  ¥rith  regard 
own  administration,  and  recommended  a  cheer-  to  a  memorial  to  Oongress  for  the  removiil  of 
fill  cooperation  with  the  existing  authorities,  disabilities  was  introduced,  and  referred  to  a 
for  the  restoration  of  prosperity  in  the  State,  committee,  but  not  acted  upon  at  this  ses- 
General  Scott  also  transn&tted  a  message  to  sion.  A  bill  **to  protect  aU  persons  in  the 
the  Legislature,  calling  attention  to  the  various  State  in  their  civil  rights,  and  furnish  the 
measures  required  in  the  organization  of  the  means  of  their  vindication,"  was  introdnoed  in 
State  Government,  and  recommending  such  the  House  of  Representatives,  which  declared 
acts  as  he  deemed  expedient,  in  carrying  into  the  civil  equality  of  all  citizens,  and  prohibited 
effect  the  different  provisions  of  the  new  con-  any  discrimination  on  account  of  race  or  color 
stitution.  One  of  his  most  earnest  recom-  on  the  part  of  hotel-keepers,  carriers  of  pas- 
mendations  was,  that  a  memorial  be  sent  to  sengers,  granters  of  licenses,  etc.  This  bill 
Congress,  praying  for  the  removal  of  all  polit-  passed  the  House  after  long  debate,  and  in  the 
ical  disabilities  imposed  upon  citizens  of  the  Senate  was  adopted  with  some  important  modi- 
State.  The  ^^  Fourteenth  Amendment "  was  fications,  but  the  amendments  were  not  con- 
ratified  by  a  vote  of  108  to  10,  and  the  re-  curredin  by  the  House,  and  the  whole  meas- 
construction    of   the    State    was  practically  ure  fSailed. 

completed   by  the   withdrawal   by  military  Many  laws  were  passed  during  the  session, 

order,  on  the  18th  of  July,  of  all  the  authori-  the  oblect  of  which  was  to  effect  a  reorgsniza- 

ties  created  by  the  reconstruction  acts,  '^  ex-  tion  of  the  machinery  of  the  State  government, 

cept  so  far  as  necessary  for  the  inauguration  The  various  courts  provided  for  in  the  consd- 

of  the  new  State  government,  and  to  dose  up  tution  were  organized,  and  laws  enacted  to 

unfinished  business.''    It  was  announced  that  regulate   their   proceedings.     Several  enact* 

the  terms  of  office  of  all  agents  and  appointees,  ments  were  made  relating  to  elections,  but 

instituted  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  into  ef-  none  of  these  were  of  peculiar  interest.   A  bill 

feet  the  authority  of  the  military  commander  to  amend  the  charter  of  the  city  of  Oharleston, 

in  the  civil  government  of  the  State,  would  making  provision  for  an  immediate  municipal 

cease  on  the  date  of  the  proclamation  of  the  election  under  regulations  laid  down  in  the 

President,  announcing  the  ratification  of  the  act,  was  vetoed  by  the  Governor,  and  an  at- 

Fourteenth  Amendment ;  and  that  the  tenure  tempt  to  pass  it  over  his  veto  was  nnsucceas- 

of  all  appointees  to  civil  office  under  authority  ful.    Among  other  measures  relating  to  the 

of  the  reconstruction  laws  should  terminate  administration  of  affairs  in  the  State,  was  a 

when  their  successors,  elected  or  appointed  homestead  law  and  a  law  establishing  a  State 

under  the  constitutional  laws  of  the  State,  police.     Two  laws  were  authorized,   one  to 

might  be  *^  duly  qualified."     Further  orders  provide  for  certain  floating  obligations  of  the 

were  given  fbr  completion  of  business  connect-  State,  known  as  *^biUs  receivable,'*  and  the 

ed  with  the  functions  of  district  commander,  other  to  provide  for  the  payment  of  interest 

and  the  final  withdrawal  of  all  such  anomalous  on  the  State  debt.    The  Legislature  a<^oanied 

authority.  on  the  25th  of  September. 

The  executive  government  of  the  reconstruct-  The  declared  principles  on  which  the  Demo- 

ed  State  of  South  Oarolina  consists  of  the  follow-  cratic  party  was  organized,  at  the  convention 

ing  officers :  Governor,  B.  K.  Scott ;  l^euten-  of  April,  did  not  give  satisfiustion  to  the  entire 

ant-Governor,  Lemuel  Boozer ;   AdjutAt  and  body  of  Conservatives  in  the  State.    The  point 

Inspector-General,    Franklin   J.  Moses,   Jr. ;  chiefly  objected  to  was  the  concession  made  in 

Secretary  of  State,  Francis  L.  Cardoza ;  Oomp-  favor  of  qualified  negro  suffrage.    In  reply  to 

troller-General,  J.  L.  ITeagle;  Treasurer,  Niles  a  letter  of  Judge  Aldrich,  condemning  tiie  ao- 

G.  Parker ;   Attorney-General,  D.  H.  Oham-  tion  of  the  convention,  a  member  of  the  D^no- 

berlain ;  Superintendent  of  Education,  Justus  cratic  Oentral  Executive  Committee  gave  the 

K.  Jillson.             ^  following  as  the  *'  views  and  principles  of  the 

The  Senate  consists  of  83  members,  nine  of  Democratic  party  of  South  CaroUnia,  as  now 
whom  are  negroes.  Seven  of  the  24  white  organized  under  the  auspices  of  the  April  con- 
Senators  are  Democrats.    Only  48  of  the  124  vention :  " 

members  of  the  other  House  are  white  men,  ,   «,       ...     «   .^v-d.^  ^j    *  t  i.            j  .v 

apdof  th««b„t  14  areDemocrata     The  e£-  ^LliZ^^^J^^^^td'^Z^'^.^ 

tire  Legislature  consists  of  72  white  and  85  oonBtraction  programme,  enacted  and  to  be  enacted 

colored  members.  under  the  Muitary  Bill  of  Oongreu,  is  unoonstitii- 

One  of  the  first  duties  of  the  newly-organ-  tioniO,  illegal,  and  properly  null  and  void. 

ized Legislature,  and  one  in  which  great  inter-  ^^^^^ *ter^''"l^P!j5**f  ^K^u^"'^'^''}^ 

^^4.^     *„u^-   J.—  *v^  ^1^  A-         ^S       i.       X  Governor  Orr,  in  his  addreaa  to  the  so-oalled  Consti- 

est  was  taken,  was  the  election  of  Senators  to  tuu'onal  Convention,  wherein  he  acknowledged  the 

Congress.    After  considerable  canvassing,  the  legality  of  that  body. 
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We  maintain  that  to  the  States  belongs  the  ques-  Still   another  Democratic  Convention  was 

of  ne«o  Buf^e.    And  further,  behevipg  an  af-  ^eld  on  the  6Ui  and  Tth  of  August,  at  Oolum- 

r-zxxative  declaration  on  this  subject  expedient  and  v..  4.  ,  xv^  ^„«^^„^  J*  «^«.:«**S»^    J^    ^-  i 

=;^»eiitial  to  party  vitality,  and  a  iove  i£  the  dlreo-  ^}^  «>r  the  purpose  of  nominating  preMdential 

on  of  justioe  and  fair  dealing,  we  deem  it  becoming  electors.      Speeches  were  made  by  General 

n.<i  TiAt  now  to  say  what,  in  our  sovereignty,  we  Wade  Hampton  and  other  prominent  Oonser- 

roiUa  bo  willing  to  concede  to  the  colored  element,  yatives,  and  resolutions  were  adopted  declar- 

L2&a  further,  the  negro  element  in  our  midst,  b^  2^.^.                                                     '^ 

□L^  a  large  one,  we  deem  it  statesmanship  not  to  ig-  ^* 

^oro  ^              .             _  „                        .     .  1.  We  adopt  the  declaration  of  principles  of  the 

-*.    w'e  appreciate,  as  fully  as  any,  the  dignity  and  national  Democratic  party,  and  indorse  tne  nomina^ 

^IfuniB  of  the  white  race,  and  contend  that  their  po-  tions  of  Seymour  and  Blub'. 

Itical  control  of  this  State,  and  the  countiv  at  laige,  s.  While  entering  a  protest  against  the  reconstmo- 

A  a  right  which  must  never  be  given  up.    This  must  tion  acts,  we^rely  confidently  on  constitutional  agen- 

t>e,  and  shall  be  par  ezoellenoe,  a  white  man's  gov-  des  and  peaceful  instrumentalities  to  bring  us  the 

Biniinent.  peace  we  seek  and  the  reforms  we  need. 

5.  But,  at  the  same  time,  confident  and  strong  in  8.  We  invite  all  to  unite  with  the  Democracy  in  the 

fel&e  knowledge  of  the  white  man's  power,  influence,  effort  to  save  free  institutions  and  secure  a  genuine 

And  resolve,  we  hold  it  magnanimous,  just,  and  right,  restoradon  to  the  Union,  and  put  the  repubfio  on  a 

'to  g;ive  the  colored  man  a  fair  showing,  and  to  set  a  career  of  honor,  peace,  and  prosperity. 

pTeminm   upon  industry,  inteUigencCj  and  worth,  4.  That  Presiaent  Johnson,  for  resisting  the  ag- 

'whenever  these  elements  are  found  in  him.    We  gression  of  Congress,  is  entitled  to  the  gratitude  of 

^wonld  extend  no  consideration  to  the  black  man's  Sbe  people. 

Sadical  advisers  from  the  North,  nor  to  his  renegade  6.  Our  acknowledgments  are  due  to  the  citizens, 

adherents  South ;  but,  as  respects  the  great  mass  of  soldiers,  and  sailors  of  the  North  who,  amid  the 

colored  people  themselves,  in  consideration  of  their  storm  of  Badical  passions,  have  raised  their  voice  in 

own  inexperience,  and  the  influences  to  which  they  behalf  of  an  insulted  and  outraged  section. 

liave  been  subjected,  we  are  disposed  to  indulge  6.  The  State  Central  Commttee  is  authorized  to 

them  yet  longer.  flU  yacancies  resulting  from  the  death  or  resignation 

Another  convention  was  held  on  the  9th  of  may  bS  nlSS^  to*1Sji^b^^^                  " 
June  for  the  purpose  of  sending  delegates  to  .       , ,                         *     .        ^ ,      ,     « 
the  National  Convention  at  New  York,  and  a  ^  address  was  soon  after  issued  by  the  Ex- 
committee  was  appointed  to  confer  with  the  ©pijtive  Committee  of  the  party  to  the  colored 
Executive  Committee  of  the  former  conven-  citizens  of  the  State,  in  which  they  attempted 
tion,    A  harmonious  meeting  was  held,  which  ^  ^^^J  *^**  *^®  Southern  Democrats  are  the 
resulted  in  the  proposition  that  the  present  ^®^  friends  of  the  colored  men,  and  reproach 
convention  appoint  an  Executive  Committee  *^^®  l*^"*  ^^^  numerous  disorders  which  they 
of  its  own,  and  that  the  two  be  united  at  were  led  into  by  political  excitement, 
an  early  day.    This  was  unanimously  agreed  V*®  negroes  made  a  reply  to  this  address,  m 
to,  and  the  only  platform  adopted  was  em-  ^^^ch  they  assume  to  prove,  from  the  past 
braced  in  the  following  resolutions,  which  con-  '©cord  of  the  Democratic  party,  that  it  had 
stituted  a  supplemental  report  of  the  commit-  ^^*  shown  itself  a  friend  to  the  colored  man, 
tee  of  conference:  ^'^^  deny  that  they  have  any  disposition  to 

excite  disorders,  or  indulge  in  violence.  Dur- 
Buohid,  That  the  Democratic  party  of  this  State  ]j^  the  heat  of  the  campaign  some  disturb- 
dnly  appre^tes  and  accepts  the  mvitation  from  the  ;2ces  occurred,  and,  on  the  Slst  of  August, 
ExeoutiveCommitteeof  the  Democratic  party  of  the  ^^^  vv»^i«a«x*,  «*x«,  «**  «mo  w*ow  vx  .o-u^udu. 
United  States,  to  send  delegates  to  the  general  con-  Governor  ocott  issued  a  proclamation,  in  which 
vention  to  be  held  in  New  York,  on  the  4th  day  of  he  stated  that  information  had  reached  him  of 
July  next,  to  nominate  candidates  for  the  presidency  armed  and  disciplined  organizations,  formed 
and  vice-presidenoy  of  the  United  States :  but,  inaj-  for  political  purposes,  in  the  mterest,  as  he  in- 
much  as  the  mihtaiT  despotism  under  which  South  ♦•^5+«;i  ^f  A./^  ^^JP^^^^^i^  ^^^^^  TUi^  ^«<i 
Carolina  labors  wifi  rencler  it  impossible  for  the  Jimated,  of  the  Democratic  party.  Tl^is  wm, 
white  race  to  cast  the  vote  of  the  State,  at  the  next  however,  deniea  by  the  i>emocratio  Oommit- 
presidential  election,  it  is  recommended  to  the  dele-  tee,  who  further  declared  that  "  in  the  fri- 
gates appointed  firom  this  State  to  ask  the  counsel  of  ^a  as  heretofore,  this  party  proposes  to  be  a 

^'fhSS?*5j;??n?*'i?  "Jl^^'J?.*;?^^^^^  party  of  peace,  of  law,  and  order,  and  con- 

of  tneir  Toting  m  the  convention,  and  to  ffovem     «j     xi        S.       ' ^  i  i     j.  ' a  i** 

themselves  accSrdingly.  fidentiy  rehes  upon  peaceful  mstrumentahty, 

Sefolvedy  That  having  entire  confidence  In  the  and  the  ballot,  to  accomplish  political  reform, 

principles  and  patriotism  of  the  Democratic  party,  which  the  interests  of  tne  State  and  country 

and  beUevhig  and  trusting  to  their  assurances  that  demand."    The  negroes  were  also  accused  of 

they  will,  if  triumphant,  restore  and  maintain  at  the  „„^i««,  „^  j  ^«:n:««  «rv*««««;/»o  <i«%^  4ii«.Ai>f  AT«;-n/. 

South,  as  they  have  do?e  in  the  North,  in  the  East,  5™^  f^l^^^"?  companies,  and  tiireatenmg 

and  m  the  West,  the  supremacy  and  government  of  danger  to  the  whites,  but  no  serious  outbreak 

the  white  race — a  white  man's  government — Cleaving  occurred.     One  result  of  these  excitements, 

to  the  States  themselves  to  regulate  their  suflWige  however,  was  the  enactment  of  a  law  by  the 

laws ;  and,  al^  ^at  they  will  expunge  the  usuipa-  LegisUture  "  for  the  suppression  of  insurrec- 

tions  and  the  fraudulent  ffovemmento  created  by  the  x.^^  ««j  «^v«n:^.«  «     tu;-  ««^/^  4-i««  n^«-^,».^. 

military  power,  under  w^t  are  called  thereconstruo-  ^^\  ^^  rebellion."    This  gave  the  Governor 

tion  laws,  and  thereby  restore  to  ihe  Union  the  authority  to  call  out  the  militia  for  this  purpose, 

Southern  States,  such  as  they  were  before  the  enact-  and  to  seize  and  control  railroads  and  telegraphs, 

ment  of  said  Uw^—we  hereby  pledge  ourselves  to  the  ^g  ^  part  of  the  military  establishment. 

Bupportofthecandidatesof  that  party  for  President  RAVAral  Afl«ji««inAtioTifl   oronrrfid   durinff  the 

and  Vice-President  of  the  United  States,  to  be  nom-  .  oQYQT&l  assassmanons  occurrea  aunng  me 

inated  at  the  oonung  convention  in  the  city  of  New  »^  prompted,  as  is  supposed,  by  political  mo- 

York,  the  4th  day  of  July  next.  tives,  the  most  notable  of  which  were  those 
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of  James  Martin  and  B.  F.  Randolph,  both       SPAIN,  a  country  in  Europe.     From  Jsa- 

members  of  the  General  Assembly.  nary,  1868,  nntil  September,  the  country  w 

At  the  presidential  election  in  November,  nnder  the  role  of  Queen  Isabella  IL ;    in  Sei»- 

107,588  votes  were  cast,  of  which  62,301  were  tember  a  saccessM  revolution  overUirew  tbe 

given  in  favor  of  the  election  of  General  Grant,  throne  of  the  Queen,  and  the  country  was  iil- 

and  45,237  were  for  Seymour :   Grant's  ma-  til  the  close  of  the  year  nnder  a  provisioLh 

jority,  17,064.    There  are  four  congressional  government.   Queen  Isabella  11.  was  bom  Odo- 

districts  in  the  State,  three  of   which  sent  ber  10,  1880;  succeeded  her  father  on  Septeoi- 

Republican,  and  one  a  democratic  Representa-  ber  29, 1888 ;  was  declared  of  age  by  decree  c^ 

tive  to  Washington.  the  Cortes,  November  8, 1848 ;  was  married  Oc- 

The  Legislature  met  in  regular  session  on  tober  10, 1846,  to  her  first  cousin,  Francisco  de 

the  fourth  Wednesday  in  November,  and  two  Assis,  Titular  King  of  Spain,  bom  May  13, 1^ 

weeks  later  a^oumed  into  the  month  of  Jan-  son  of  the  Infante  Francisco,  brother  of  Ebig 

nary,  1869.  Ferdinand  VII.    Heir-apparent  was  Alfomo, 

The  entire  bonded  debt  of  South  Carolina  Prince  of  Asturias,  bom  November  28,  1857. 

amounts  to  15,407,306.27,  consisting  of  the  The  eldest  daughter  of  the  Queen,  In£mta  Lu- 

following  items :  bella,  born  December  20, 1851,  married  on  Mxf 

.^  X     .   m.  ^,      X  .,-  14,  1868,  the  Count  of  Girgenti,  brother  of  thi 

^piS^K'ofttS'-Stoto!^'..?:'!""*..''...*!:!    m,m«»  ex'-King'FranoisILofNapTea.    Theonlyafater 

Six  per  cent  Are  loan,  payable  In  18T0 814,468  89  of  the  Queen,  Infanta  liOuisa,  was  bom  Jin- 

Six  per  cent,  stock  new  State-Hooae 1,775,000  00  nnrv  qa   IftSQ   AtiH  marriArl  0/»tnKAr  in   1fti£ 

Six  per  cent  stock  and  bonds,  ftinded  debt  1  888,971  87  ?*^  ^"l  ^^^^  ^°^  ™?^"?^  tWOODer  lU,  1M6, 

Five  per  cent  bonds,  Are  loan 484,444  51  to  Antome,  Duke  of  Montpensier,  youngest  Km 

Six  per  cent  Ws,fiineRito  Railroad...   itOOO,ooo  00  of  the  late  King  Louis  Philippe  of  Franc6.    The 

six  per  cent  bonds,  now  state  Capitol 6"»«0  00  rfght  of  Queen  IsabeUa  to  the  throne  has  si- 

KaUng  a  grand  totel  of .|5,407,8Q6  87  ways   been   contested  by  the  family  of  ha 

Interest  dae  on  the  enUre  debt  July  1, 1868. .  ..$866,804  88  {^SL^'^'^^.^^^^^^SP^^  ^f'*^  (^^^^^iff^^ 

Interest daeJannaxy  1,1880 ^,814  88  1788;  died  at  Trieste,  March  10,  1856).     Don 

Total  Interest  ft6l4.4l8  70  ^^'^^^^  ®^  ^^7  1®>  ^^^j  r««giied  his  claims  to 
^^  the  throne  in  favor  of  his  eldest  son,  Don  Csr- 

The  regular  report  of  the  financial  opera-  los,  Count  of  MontemoHn,  after  whose  death, 

tions  of  the  State  covers  the  period  from  the  January  18, 1861,  the  second  son  of  Don  Carlos, 

16th  of  May  to  the  15th  of  November.    The  DonJuau,  bom  May  15, 1822,  inherited  the  daim 

expenses  of  the  Government  during  that  time  to  the  throne.  Don  Juan,  after  the  revelation  of 

were  $409,688.76,  while  the  receipts  for  the  September,  1868,  resigned  his  daims  in  fiivor  of 

same  time;  including  the  funds  on  hand  on  May  his  eldest  son,  Don  Carlos,  Duke  of  Madrid,  bom 

1st,  amounted  to  $485,878.88.    The  estimated  March  80,  1848  ;  married  February  4,  1867,  to 

disbursements  of  the  current  year  are  put  at  Infanta  Margareta,  daughter  of  the  late  Duke 

$819,290.51,  including  interest  on  the  public  Charles  III.  of  Parma.    The  act  of  renunciatioa 

debt  to  the  amount  of  $380,692.88.  is  dated  Paris,  October  8,  1868,   aud    says: 

The  reorganization  of  the  public  institutions  "  My  only  ambition  being  the  happiness  of  the 

has  made  a  good  degree  of  progress  during  the  Spaniards^-that  is  to  say,  the  mtemal  proe- 

past  year.    The  Lunatic  Asylum  has  been  in  perity  of  my  beloved  country  and  her  prmiifft 

successful  operation,  and  on  tiie  7th  of  Novem-  abroad— I  believe  it  to  be  my  duty  to  abdicate, 

ber  contained  204  inmates.    There  is  a  new  and  do  hereby  abdicate  all  my  rights  to  the 

penitentiary  at  Columbia,  having  600  cells  for  crown  of  Spain  in  favor  of  my  son  Don  Carlosw'" 

male  convicts,  and  48  for  females.    'On  the  The  attempts  made  after  the  expulsion  of  Queen 

16th  of  January,  1868,  there  were  187  prison-  Isabella  from  Spain,  to  effect  a  fusion  of  the 

ers  in  the  penitentiary,  168  of  which  were  ne-  two  lines  of  Bourbons,  failed,  and  both  Isabella 

groes.  and  Don  Carlos,  who  assumed  the  name  Carlos 

The  State  has  property  in  railroads  as  fol-  VII.,  up  to  the  close  of  the  year,  muntained 

lows :  their  rival  claims. 

Shan,  m  Northeastern  Ballroad  Company    $120,000  00  .  ,^*  the  beginning  of  the  jenr  1868  the  Span- 

Sharos  In  Spartanburg  and  Union  Balhoad  ish  mimstry  was  composed  as  follows :    Presi- 

Company  ...... %SSS9S  dent  and  Minister  of  War,  Marshal  Ramon 

l£;JS£ISS5{S?£?S!L^ffS^^      "^  ~  Maria  Narvaez  y  CAmpos,  Duke  of  Valencia 

^Company, 438,900  00  (appointed  July,  1866) ;  Foreign  Affairs,  Arra- 

iSJS^nte^S^K^^fiX^  '•""'«""  «>!»  Q.8«^i  G"««.  ""d  Justice.   Mar^  de 

Company 4ffi^  00  Boncali   (1867);  Fmances,  Marquis  de  Barza- 

^^ViSy^*"^  '"'*  CoameldB  Ballroad     ^^^  nallana  ^SQ6) ;  Interior,  Bravo Murillo (1866) ; 

Shares  in  LaarrasBaiiroadCompu  fio'ooo  00  Public  Works,    Commerce   and  Instruction, 

Shares  in  Sonth Carolina BaUroadCompany        94,000  00  Orobio  (1866) :  Navy,  Belda  (1867) ;  Colonies, 

^'m^^'^^.'^.^:^.!^.     «o,oooco  Mwfori(1867),   On Vebruary  16,  Seyen>  C^ 

Shares  in  Sonthwestem  Ballroad  Bank 6,000  00  talina  was  appointed  Mmister  of  the  Navy.     In 

^%Ef  nJnSl^^®*  ^^  Tuckaseegee  Tarn-  consequence  of  the  death  (March  23,  1868)  of 

plkeCompany '        ^^^^  the  PHme  Minister  Marshal  Narvaez,  the  whole 

Total $1,154,060  00  ministry  tendered  their  redgnation,  and  on  the 
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24th  of  Hard),  a  new  ministrj  was  appointed, 
composed  as  follows :  Presidency  and  Interior, 
Luis  Gonzales  Bravo  Morillo ;  Nayj,  Belda ;  Jos- 
tice  and  Foreign  Afflurs  (provisionall j),  Boncali ; 
Colonies,  Marfori;  Finances,  Orobio;  PnbHo 
Works,  Oatalina ;  War,  Lientenant-General  May- 
aide  7  Yillaroja.  On  the  16th  of  June,  Boncali 
was  definitelj  appointed  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs ;  Goronaao,  Minister  of  Justice ;  Marfori, 
Minister  of  the  Bojal  House.  The  Provisionsl 
Junta,  which  assumed  the  reins  of  the  Gk>yem- 
ment  after  the  expulsion  of  the  Queen,  charged 
Marshal  Serrano  with  forming  a  new  minis&7, 
which  was  completed  on  the  8th  of  October, 
and  composed  as  follows :  Presidency,  Marshal 
Serrano,  Duke  de  la  Torre ;  War,  Lieutenant- 
General  Juan  Prim,  Marquis  de  los  Oastillejos ; 
Navy,  Juan  Topete ;  Finances,  Laureano  Figue- 
rola ;  Foreign  Affairs,  Juan  Alvarez  de  Loren- 
zana ;  Justice,  Antonio  Bomero  Ortiz ;  Interior, 
Praxedes  Mateo  Sagasta;  Oolonies,  Adelardo 
Lopez  de  Ayale;  Public  Works,  Manuel  Luiz 
Zorella. 

Bevenne  and  expenditures,  in  the  budgets 
from  1866  to  1869,  were  as  follows  (value  ex- 
pressed in  escudos — 1  escudo  =  10  reals  =s  48 
cents) : 


OLDPBOTINCB. 


1868-*60. 


914,114,686 
9M,878,17» 
968,900,479 


919,147,729 
968,946,770 
968,006,996 


The  public  debt,  on  November  80,  1866, 
amounted  to  20,412,184)058  reals. 

In  the  budget  for  the  island  of  Ouba,  pub- 
lished by  the  (>jfieial  OazetU  of  Madrid  on 
May  25,  1868,  the  expenditure  of  the  colony  is 
estimated  at  498,504,850  reals,  against  a  reve- 
nue* of  608,298,250  reals,  leaving  a  balance  in 
favor  of  the  treasury  of  104,788,900  reals.  In 
the  budget  of  the  Philippine  Islands  for 
1868,  the  expenditure  is  estimated  at  204,- 
571,510  reals,  and  the  revenue  at  288,490,510 
reals. 

The  area  of  Spain,  inclusive  of  the  Balearic 
and  Canary  Islands,  is  195,607  square  mOes. 
In  point  of  administration,  8pain  was  formerly 
divided  into  thirteen  provinces  (exclusive  of 
the  islands),  most  of  which  were  during  the 
middle  ages  independent  states.  In  1822  the 
Oortes  abolished  this  division  and  divided  the 
kingdom  into  fifty-one  provinces  (exclusive  of 
the  Canary  Islands) ;  this  division  was  modified 
in  1888,  and  again  in  1856.  From  that  time, 
Spain  has  been  divided  into  forty-nine  prov- 
inces, each  of  which  is  called  after  its  capital, 
^e  provinces  are  subdivided  into  districts 
{p<vrUAo^,  At  the  head  of  every  province 
was  a  civil  governor,  appointed  by  the  King. 
Aniong  the  different  schemes  of  reorganization 
which  were  discussed  in  the  last  months  of 
the  year  1868,  there  was  one  to  make  Spain  a 
federal  republic  on  the  basis  of  the  revived 
names  of  the  old  historic  provinces.  In  the 
following  table  we  rive  botn  the  old  and  the 
new  division  of  provmces : 


New  Cutile, 
1,976,644. 

Mancha, 
966,906. 


OldQwtUe, 
1,681,997. 


Lean, 
928,194 

AstaiiM, 
671,886. 

GfdHda, 

l,880/{99. 

Bstremadant, 
716,809. 


AndAlnsia, 
8,116,866. 


Mnrcla, 
091,798. 

Valencia, 
1,849,616. 

Aiaffon, 
991^. 

Catalonia, 
1,781,796. 


rorinces, 


NKW  FROVINCBS. 


In  1864. 


BMqneproTJ 
780,810. 


Islands, 


Kadrid 

Toledo , 

Onadalazan. 
Cnenca 


Clndad-Beal 

Bni^goB 

Log^fio 

Santanderi^. . 

Soria 

BefroTia 

ATila 

Falencla .... 
.YalladoUd... 
rLeon...|.... 
•{  Zamora 

Salamanca.. 

Orledo 


Corafia 

Ijogo 

Orense 

FonteTodra 

BadiOoB 

Caceres 

rSevllle 

Cadla* 

Hnelva 

Ooidova , 

Jaen 

Orenadat 

Almeiia 

Malasa 

Mnrcla 

Albacete 

Valencia 

AUcante. 

CasteUon  de  la  Plana. .. 

Saragossa , 

Hneeca 

Ternel , 

Barcelona 

Tamcona. 

Lerida , 

Geronii , 

Navarra 

Blscaya. , 

Oaipnzcoa. 

Alava 


Total  of  proTlnees . . . 

( Balearic  Isunds 

)  Canary  Islands. 

Spanish  population  of ) 
Tetoan  (Morotco)..  f 

Total  population  In  1864 


498,984 
886,949 
900,978 
986,068 

966,906 

849,714 
180,877 
980,806 
164,978 
160,740 
179,701 
190,674 
969,917 
848,487 
966,886 
978,491 

671,886 

680,448 
461,699 
888,840 
466,919 
416,906 

411,801 
184,048 
871,897 
879,418 
468,198 
888,649 
478,096 
407,600 
914,998 
647,980 
419,614 
969,715 
408,016 
979,089 
945,698 
746,468 
886,746 
890,199 
819,477 
810,944 
177,865 
170,196 
100,886 


16,759,607 
778,600 
966,408 

14,960 


16,809,696 


According  to  the  census  of  1860,  the  total 
population  was  15,6Td,686;  in  1857  it  was 
16,464,840.  The  colonies  of  Spain,  in  1868, 
had  the  following  area  and  population : 


COLONIES. 

SqvanmQat. 

InhaUtaBta. 

Jnteriea, 
Caba  and  dependencies 

48,489 
8,696 

1«806,680 

Porto  Bloo  and  dependencies . . . 

*688;806 

Asia  and  Oeetf/Uea. 

Fart  of  Fbilipplne  Islands  (1867) 
Caroline  Islands  ft  Falaos  (I860) 

MltVlAltfLf  (>f^) 

69,085 

66,908 
878 
417 

1,079,888 

4,819,960 

98,660 

5,610 

AJMca. 
HninnA  Islands 

67,908 
489 

4,848,460 
6,690 

Total  Colonies 

119,777 

6,888,887 

The  Oortes,  which  were  in  session  on  the 
opening  of  the  year  1868,  consisted  almost  ex- 

•  InchisiTe  of  the  island  of  Centa  (10,806  inhabitants), 
t  Inchisiye  of  the  Presidios  de  Africa  (8,119  inhabitants 
in  1860). 
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closivelj  of  members   of  the   Oonservatlve  mider  martiid  law;  bat  no  serious  outbreak 

(Moderados)  and  Neo-Oatholic  parties,  as  all  occurred. 

the  •  Liberal  parties  abstained,  in  March,  1867,  Bat  the  sitaation  became  very  grave  in  JqIj. 
from  taking  part  in  their  election  (see  An-  The  Qovemment  claimed  to  have  aatis&ctoij 
NUAL  Amebioak  Otolopjsdia  for  1867).  The  evidence  that  the  three  great  sections  of  i^ 
only  opposition  made  to  the  ministry  pro-  Liberal  opposition,  namely — the  ^^libeni 
ceeded  n'om  the  Senate,  in  which  from  80  to  Union,"  of  which  the  late  Msrehal  O'Doni^ 
40  members  belonged  to  the  Liberal  parties,  had  been  the  chief;  the"  ProgressiBtSy^^  to  whid 
On  the  2d  of  Janaary,  the  Chamber  of  Depa-  belonged  Espartero,  Prim,  016z&ga,  and  Kadoz; 
ties  onanimoasly  passed  the  draft  of  an  address,  and  the  Democrats,  who  embraced  a  large  re- 
in reply  to  the  speech  of  the  throne  on  the  publican  element — ^had  united  in  a  more  extai- 
reassembling  of  the  Cortes  in  December,  1867.  sive  revolutionary  scheme  than  any  that  had 
The  most  important  passage  of  this  address  is  yet  threatened  the  reign  of  Isabella.  On  the 
the  following,  in  which  the  Chamber  refers  to  7th  of  June,  Generals  Serrano,  Cordova,  Dolce, 
the  position  of  Spain  with  regard  to  the  Boman  Bedoya,  Latere,  Letona,  and  Zabula  were  ar- 
question :  rested  at  Madrid,  and  lodged  in  prison.  Simiil- 
The  deputies  may  be  permitted  to  express  their  taneously  with  the  arrest  of  the  generals,  &e 
Batisfiiction  at  the  fluttering  and  padflo  state  of  our  Government  requested  the  Duke  and  theDueh- 
relations  with  friendly  powers,  and  to  render  them-  ess  deMontpensier,  who  were  likewise  raspected 

selves  the  mterpreters  of  the  extreme  loy  that  has    ^p  v^:««  :«fli:^«*Jj  ««  xv^  ^. •         ^TyZT^ 

been  produced  in  all  truly  Spanish,  and  cohsequently  JJ  bemg  implicated  in  the  conspiracy,  to  leave 

Catholic  hearts,  by  your  ADgestj's  maffnifloent  wor<u  u^^  country.   The  mmistenal  papers  annoimced 

Pontifldal  power,  and  &vorable  to  the  that  this  measure  had  become  neoeesarv,  in 


power  order  "  that  the  Duke  might  not  be  nsed  as  a 

While  making  use  of Ihe  initUtire,  ind  takhig  up  ^  ^^  ^^  f^^^^.,  ^^  ®P^^  *^^T" 

the  attitude  suitable  to  an  eminently  Catholio  nagon,  -Previous  to  their  e»le,  the  Duke  and  Duchess 

and  while  ofiFering  to  the  Emperor  of  the  French,  a  de  liontpensier  refused  to  comply  with  the 

friendandaUvofSpun,  the  support  of  our  moral  CO-  orders  of  the  Spanish  Government,   on 


the  legitimate  rigfits  of  the  Holy  See,  the  Government  J®iy®  ^^^^  ^^^^  ""f™  ^®  sovereipL     IsSr 

has  deserved  well  of  the  nation,  has  shown  itself  Delia  thereupon  eagned  the  decree  ezihng  them 

worthy  of  the  Queen  who  happily  occupies  the  throne  from  Spain.    After  this  step  had  been  taken, 

ofIsabellaL,andworthy  also  of  the  nation  which  has  the  generals  belonging  to  tiie  Liberal  Union 

combated  for  the  mtewity  of  its  faitii  during  seven  p^rty  were  also  all  exiled  without  exception.  In- 

oentunes.    In  the  homble  struggle  of  the  revolution  ^    ^  7.       ^^  zT     "        *i.**v«w  ^M.<^^uvib  o^i 

against  legitimacy  of  force  against  right,  the  Holy  See  Burrectionary  attempts  were  at  once  made  in 

symbolizes  the  cause  of  right  and  of  legitimacy.    By  Barcelona,  Valencia,  and  Saragossa,  but  they 

her  filial  love  towu^l  this  Holy  Father,  by  the  moral  were    suppressed.     Dissatisfaction  with    tiie 

^^®?5?v  °^^®'*  ^^'^^^}y  ^«*'  language  and  her  Government  increased,  however,  rapidly  in  aH 

vote,  if  the  European  Conference  came  to  be  realized,  xi,.   rvi./^«,'«*»^a     <in<i   o   ^n^nK^.  ^^^  %.,^1.:»^4. 

Spaik  must  asBui^e  the  post  of  honor  and  of  justici  *^®  provmces,   and  a  number  of  prominent 

at  the  riffht  of  the  Sovereign  Pontiff,  who  is  the  most  gen^i'alS)  among  them  the  Uaptam-Generals  of 

august,  tne  calmest,  and  the  most  venerable  figure  of  Madrid  and  Barcelona,  tendered  their  resigna- 

oontemporary  history.  tions.    Preparations  for  a  great  risng  were 

Oonformably  to  these  sentiments,  the  Span-  made  in  all  the  provinces,  and  a  perfect  aoooid 

ish  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  on  January  22d,  between  all  the  oppositional  parties  secured. 

informed  the  Italian  Government  that  Spain  The  expected  revolution  began  on  the  17th 

wss  determined  to  uphold  the  temporal  power  of  September,  with  an  iusurrectaonary  move- 

of  the  Pope.    A  brigade  of  volunteers  was  also  ment  in  Cadiz,  and  assumed  at  once  formidable 

formed  for  the  support  of  the  Pope,  but  it  was  dimennons,  when  the  commander  of  the  naval 

dissolved  before  starting  for  Rome,  owing  to  force  off  Oadiz,  Topete,  declared  in  fieivor  of 

the  remonstrances  of  France.  .  the  insurrection,     nithin  a  few  days,  pronun- 

The  proceeding  of  the  Cortes  did  not  present  ciamientos  were  made  in  almost  every  province. 

many  points  of  interest.    On  March  11th  the  Local  and    provisional  juntas  were    fonned 

Minister  of  Finance  was  authorized  to  contract  everywhere,   to  assume  the  control   of  the 

a  loan  of  fifty-five  millions  of  francs.    The  diffi-  movement,  and  all  the  generals,  exiled  in  June, 

culty  with  England,  arising  out  of  the  seizure  as  well  as  General  Prun,  i^peared  upon  the 

of  the  British  ship  Queen  Victoria,  was  settled  scene,  to  place  themselves  at  its  head.  Serrano 

by  the  payment  of  an  indemnity  to  England,  and  Prim  were  at  Cadiz  as  early  as  the  19th  of 

A  treaty  of  commerce  was  concluded  with  the  September.    On  the  Slst  Uie  city  of  Santan- 

North-German  Confederation.    The  formation  der  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  insurgenta,  but  it 

of  a  new  ministry,  after  the  death  of  Marshal  was  recaptured  on  the  24th  by  General  Galooge, 

Narvaez,  produced  no  change  of  policy.    The  after  a  i^arp  fight  with  the  insurgents,  who 

Cortes  were  adjourned  on  May  20th.  numbered  about  1,800.    The  gener^  reported 

During  all  this  time,  Spain  was  comparative-  a  loss  of  600  killed  and  wounded  on  the  royal 

ly  quiet.    The  Carlists  had  made  preparations  side,  and  800  on  that  of  the  insurgents.    After 

for  a  I'isiDj?  in  February,  but  the  scheme  utterly  the  reoccupation  of  the  city,  a  number  of  dti- 

failed.     There  were  slight  tumults  in  Cata-  zens,  who  were  found  with  arms  in  their  hands, 

Ionia  in  April,  and  the  province  was  placed  were  tried  by  court-martial  and  immediately 
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shot.     Against  Serrano,  advandng  from  Oadiz,  who  had  jnBt  returned  from  a  y'ibH  to  the 

Qeneral  ^avia  j  Lacy  (Marquis  de  iN'ovaliohes)  Emperor  Napoleon  at  Biarritz,  was  at  St.  Se- 

was  sent  with  troops  from  the  capital.     On  bastian,  in  the  Pyrenees,  near  the   French 

the  28th  an  encounter  between  the  two  armies  frontier.    The  defeat  of  her  troops  at  Alcolea 

took  place  at  Alcolea,  two  leagnes  from  the  decided  her  to  leave  Spain  at  once  for  France, 

city  of  Cordova,  in  the  province  of  Andalosia.  The  Emperor  sent  three  officers  of  the  imperial 

The  first  shots  of  the  gaeiillas  were  heard  tow-  household  to  meet  the  Qaeen,  who  on  her 

ard  three  o'dock  p.  X.  on  tiie  flank  of  the  route  at  flight  was  accompanied  by  the  King-consort, 

the  goi^e  of  the  Sierra.    Immediately  after  the  her  four  younger  children,  her  uncle  Don  Se- 

artillery  of  the  Marquis  de  Novali<dies  opened  bastian,  the  Minister  of  State,  and  several  offi- 

a  well-sastained  fire  on  the  bridge  and  the  cers  of  the  household,  at  the  frontier.    At  the 

country-houses  beyond   Las   Yentas.     After  railway  station  at  Hendaye,  the  Emperor,  the 

three  hours  and  a  half  of  a  furious  struggle  the  Empress,  and  the  Imperiid  Prince  awaited  the 

insurgents  suspended  their  f^isUlade,  and  then  arrival  of  the  Queen,  who,  after  a  brief  inter- 

the  commander-in-chief  and  his  staff  rushed  on  view  with  the  imperial  family,  proceeded  to 

to  the  bridge  to  the  cry  of  '^  Viva  la  Reina  1 "  Pau.  where  she  took  up  her  residence  at  the 

They  expected  to  pass  without  difficxdty,  but  castle  which  the  Emperor  had  placed  at  her 

the  troops  of  Genei^  Serrano,  ambushed  and  disposal.    From  Pau  she  at  once  issued  the  fol- 

covered  by  parapets,  opened  so  violent  afire  lowing  protest  addressed  to  the  Spanish  people: 

upon  them  that  the  troops  of  the  GK>vemment  A  oonspinoy,  for  which  the  history  of  no  European 

had  to  fall  back.    The  Marquis  de  Novaliches  people  oners  a  parallel,  has  just  flung  Spain  into  all 

himself  was  seriously  wounded  in  the  throat  the  horrors  of  anarohy.    The  army  and  navy,  which 

The  defeat  of  Novaliches  was  immediately  fol-  \H  ^*^T  "^  generously  kept  up,  and  whose  services 

x*tw  WM%H»^  v*  xivTouuuvD  w»  uuMuxf\AMawAj  xw  J  ^^^  alwsys  bocn  SO  happy  to  reward,  fonretting 

lowed  by  a  revolution  m  Saragossa,  the  whole  glorious  traditions  and  trampling  upon  the  most 

of  Andalusia,  and  in  Madrid.    In  Madrid,  the  sacred  oaths,  turn  against  their  country,  and  involve 

soldiers  refused  to  fight  any  longer  for  the  her  in  mourning  and  desolation.    The  C17  of  the 

Queen,  and  made  common  cause  with  the  citi-  "^®\*  "^?^  ^  i'*^.?*^'  •^^  repeated  m  a  few 

-  r^v      J    1      ji  Jl^            *  *i:       Ji  *?!!!  provmces  by  part  of  the  army,  must  echo  in  the 

zens  who  declared  m  favor  of  the  revolution,  hearts  of  the  immense  nuuority  of  Spaniards  as  the 

Greneral  Oonoha,  who  commanded  in  Madrid,  forerunner  of  a  stonn  wmch  perils  the  interests  of 

resigned,  and  a  provisional  junta,  composed  religion,  the  principles  of  legitm^cy  and  riffht,  and 

of  14  Progressists,  9  Liberal  Unionists,  and  7  thelndependence  and  honor  of  Spam.    Thelament- 

Democrats:  was  established  to  carry  on  the  fblesenes  of  defections,  the  aoteof  mcredible  dis- 

^^uAWAow,    nao  ^muuou^Tu  m/  vcuij   wx  uuw  loyalty  which  havc  occurred  withm  so  short  a  space 

Government.     All  rartner  resistance  to  the  of  time,  offend  my  dimity  as  a  Spaniard  even  more 

advance  of  Serrano  was  abandoned,  and  xmop-  than  they  affect  my  dignity  as  a  queen.    Let  not  the 

posed  he  entered  with  his  troops  on  the  8d  of  greatest  enemies  of  authority  themselves,  in  their 

October  the  city  of  Madrid,  when  he  met  with  ST®  ^^"^  ^T"!?**  apower  which  emaimtes 

«n   ««♦!.«-««-«*  •A^^*;^^       -i?^«Miw  ^«  ^«*«  from  so  high  an  authority  can  be  conferred,  modified, 

an  enthusiastio  reception.     Equally  or  even  ^^  Bupprewed  by  the  intervention  of  b^te  force| 

more  enthusiastic  was  the  reception  by  the  under  the  impulse  of  deluded  soldiers.  If  the  towns 
capital  of  General  Prim  on  the  7th  of  October,  and  the  provinces,  yielding  to  thefiistpressure  of  vio- 
The  entirer  town  turned  out,  and  the  crowds  in  lon<»»  submit  for  a  time  to  the  yoke  of  the  insurgents, 
the  streetB  were  immense?  Deputations  ar-  "^  public  feeling,  hurt  in  its  inmost  and  noblwt 
«  OWVO10  fT«7iv  luuiiwo^.  x^oyumMvuo  u  parts,  will  shake  off  its  torpor,  and  show  the  world 
nred  from  aU  parts,  and  they,  with  the  troops,  ^  the  eclipse  of  reason  and  of  honor  in  Spain  can- 
sailors,  and  dvic  bodies,  escorted  the  general,  not  last  lonff.  Until  that  time  arrives  I  have  thought 
It  took  upward  of  four  hours  for  the  proces-  proper,  as  Queen  of  Spiun,  and  after  due  deliberation 
sion  to  pass  through  the  streets.    The  traffic  ^^  JJ^^  »^Ti^'  ^  ?^^  J^  the  states  of  an  august 

was  com^tely  stoWind  8^^^^  SL^'^^Wr^^XL?  iT^'^^^^ 
women  were  crushed  to  death  by  the  crowd  m  position  as  a  queen,  and  with  the  duty  that  devolves 
front  of  General  Prim's  hotel,  and  in  the  Puer-  on  me  to  transmit  unimpured  to  my  son  my  rights, 
ta  del  Sol.  French,  Italian,  and  Swiss  depn-  sanctioned  by  law,  acknowledged  and  sworn  to  by 
tations  and  musical  bands  accompanied  the  the  nation^  and  fortified  by  Uiirtv-fiyeyeiu^  of  sacrf^ 
^«^  •  *"*"»"«  »^«o  awi/iu|/iuu«A&  «uv  ^  Vicissitudes,  sud  tender  affection,  while  set- 
procession.  General  Pnm  made  a  speech  to  ^  foot  on  a  foreign  soU,  my  heart  and  eyes  turned 
the  people  from  the  balcony  of  the  office  of  the  toward  that  which  is  the  land  of  my  birth  and  that 
niinistry,  and  laid  stress  upon  the  intimate  of  my  children.  I  hasten  to  frame  my  explicit  and 
unity  existing  between  Marshal  Serrano  and  formal  protest  before  God  and  before  mankind,  de- 
'himaAi4r  ^w^A  ^.»^  ♦!» ^  ^^^...^^  «r.-  T  ;i.^..i<,  ^f  chuiug  that  the  force  to  which  I  yield  m  leavmg  my 
mmseif,  and  urged  the  necessity  for  Liberals  of  vs«^^«,  ».„«^f  4«^«i;^.*^  T«ir  r?^i,fi.  «ai.  lAaaan  «oV. 


fleet.  Marshal  Serrano,  and  the  exiled  generals."  **<>2*  "^{^^  assembhes.  which  miwt  needs  be  formed 
AfllTr  1  •  riiT^!-.  ^  A  *  1  -D^  under  the  pressure  of  demagogic  ftiiy,  and  under 
At  tUe  conclusion  of  the  speech.  General  Pnm    obvious  conditions  of  violence  as  regards  the  con- 


til  A  i^v^^\^J:  ur^A^A  «r.n  ^^.^iA^^^i^  ;ii«T««;  present  generation  has  unceasingly  toiled  to  connect 

tue  evemng  Madnd  was  magnificentiy  illumi-  ^  ^^^^  »^  ^^^  ^^  glorious  in  past  ages  witii  what 

^Ated.  modem  times  oontiun  that  is  sound  and  fruitful. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  revolution,  the  Queen,  Bevolution,  that  mortal  foe  to  traditions  and  legiti- 
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mate  progresB)  wan  against  all  those  prindples  meeting  of  the  Oortes.  The  OentraiJnntA  cqb- 

which  cpniititute  the  ^tal  strength,  tiie  soul,  and  tinned  its  ftmctions  nntil  the  2l8t  of  October. 

the  mMihood  of  the  Spanish  nation.    Lihertjinite  ^henitdiflsolyed.  All  the  local  jnntas  foUoired 

unxumted  expansion  and  in  all  its  manifestations,  at-  ^T      ^^^wov'^^^*   ^*  •««  i^^  j  »*"•««  *w«v  ^ 

tacking  Catholic  unity,  the  monarchy,  and  the  legal  ^^  example,  and  Marsnal  Serrano,  nntil  Xh£ 

exercise  of  power,  disturbs  fiunily  ties,  destroys  Uie  close  of  the  year,  remained  the  head  of  the 

sanctity  of  tne  domestic  hearth,  and  kills  yirtne  and  provisional  government. 

patriousm.    If  you  thmk  that  the  crown  of  Spain,  q^  ^^  ^^]^  ^f  October  the  Provimonal  Gor- 

worn  by  a  queen  whose  fortune  it  has  been  to  con-  ^«^«^«j.  ^flv«^;i    «   «,««;4!k-*^    ^.^^i^i^iw^^  4*.^ 

nect  hei  naie  with  the  social  and  poUtical  regenera-  ernment  offered  a  manifwto,  oxplAimng  lii* 

tion  of  the  state,  be  the  symbol  of  those  Bound  prin-  reasons  which  compelled  the  opamali  people  to 

oiples,  you  will,  as  I  hope,  remain  faithAil  to  your  throw  off  the  yoke  of  the  Bonrbon  dynastr. 

oaths  and  to  your  creed;  you  will  aUow  to  pass  away.  After  explaining  the  grievances  of  the  nati<» 

S.?ltSdm^^'d'Si?n:S"«S^^^^^  ««'^  *^«  »**«  Government,  the  »«ufe** 

You  will  live  in  tne  assurance  thi^  even  hi  the  hour  ^7^  * 

of  misfortune,  I  shall  omit  nothing  to  uphold  that  The  people  must  now  regain  the  lime  wlilch  it  has 

symbol,  apart  from  which  Spidn  has  not  a  single  en-  lost.    The  principle  of  popular  sovereignty  whidi  is 

dearing  recollection  nor  a  single  sustaining  hope,  now  naturalized  m  Spain  u  the  priixdme  of  natioBal 

™    , .  ^-  _*  .  ^._ ._  ^-_  _  .. —  upsetting  and  life,  and  the  ideal  type  of  the  natioira        *     * 


The  insane  pride  of  a  few  is  for  a  time 

distracting  the  whole  nation,  throws  men's  ^ouls  We' may,  therefore,  Le  permitted  to  sflima'tlias  xi» 

into  a  state  of  confusion,  and  society  into  a  state  of  national  sovereignty,  ezerdsed  in  the  first  place  It 

anarchy.    There  is  no  room  in  mv  heart  for  hatred  the  vote  of  all,  and  subsequently  by  those  elected  by 

even  against  that  small  number.    I  should  fear,  lest  the  people,  will  decree  a  complete  arrBtem  of  hber- 


any  feeling  of  petty  resentment  should  weaken  the  tiesj'wl&oh'  form,  or  will  form,' soon  the  xidi  and  ia> 

feding  of  deep  tenderness  I  entertain  toward  those  alienable  patrimony  of  a  civilized  oountiy. 

loyal  men  who  have  risked  their  lives  and  shed  their  n»^  «:««„i«,   .lo^   ^^««,:«Ji    -*  i^«.^v  *\^ 

blood  in  defence  of  the  throne  and  pubUc  order,  and  The  ciro^  also  examines  at  length  the 

toward  all  those  Spaniards  who  witness  with  grief  question  of  freedom  of  public  worship,  andeX' 

and  terror  a  triumphant  insurrection — a  shameM  presses  hopes  for  the  free  exercise   of  every 

page  in  the  history  of  our  civilization.    In  the  noble  religion.    It  also  states  the  desire  of  the  Gov- 

land  whence  I  now  address  you,  and  everywhere,  I  ^,J^^-x   i.^  v^  ^„   ««„,v.i  ^^.n^.  <nr;4.i.   «.«wU.» 

will  deplore,  without  aUowii  iyself  to^be  over-'  ©foment  to  be  on  good  terms  with  foreiga 

come,  the  misfortunes  of  my  beloved  Spidn,  which  Irowers,  ana  to  ootam  the  moral  concDirenee 

are  my  own.    Had  I  not  to  support  me,  among  many  of  foreign  Governments,  adding  : 

others,  the  example  of  the  most  venerable  of  so  v-  g^^  if  we  should  feU  m  thia  wspect.  if  the  examrk 

ereigns,  a  model  of  reslgnaUon  and  courjje,  idso  a  of  America  in  reoognizmg  the  revolodon  be  notlfol- 

prey  to  bitter  tnbuUtions,  I  should  denve  strength  to  i^^^a  ^^  shaU  no!  beascouraged.    We  can  tnn- 

ao  BO  from  my  ooi^denoe  in  the  loyalty  of  my  sub-  quiUy  proceed  with  our  task,  forour  independence  is 

lects,  from  the  justice  of  my  oaige,  and,  above  all,  J^t  th^atened,  and  we  have  no  foreign  iSterventiaiL 

from  my  trust  m  the  power  of  Him  who  holds  the  ^  fear.    To  l^timize  the  revolution  we  have  aougtt 

fate  of  empircB  in  H«  hands.  the  sole  criterion  now  considered  infidliUe— naxn§T, 

A  monwchy  embodying  fifteen  oentunes  of  strug-  an  appeal  to  universal  suftage.  Theaim  whiohwehavt 

ffles,  patnotism,  vlctones,  and  grandeur,  cannot  be  -^  ^fj^  -^  ^  ^^^^  ourselvw  on  a  level  with  the  mos: 

destroyed  by  fifteen  davs  of  pequnr  and  treason,  advanced  nations,  and  thus  cease  to  form  a  disso- 

Let  us  have  faith  m  the  future--tiie  glory  of  the  nance  in  the  great  concert  of  nations.  Wehaveaper- 

Spanish  people  was  ever  connected  with  its  kings ;  foot  right  to  expect  from  foreign  countries  reepeet  far 

the  misfortunes  of  its  kings  ever  fell  heav Jy  on  the  the  sSte  of  tlSgs  which  w?  have  created,  ind  »a 

neople.    In  my  firm  and  patriotic  hope  that  nght,  entertwn  a  jiwtilable  hope  tiiat  the  Govenunents 

honor,  and   legituna<j  will   bo    maintamed.  your  ^hj^h  march  at  tiie  head  of  civUization  will  not  re- 

mmdfl  and  your  efforts  will  ever  umte  with   the  ft^g^  to  Spain  those  proofii  of  amity  and  fratenutr 

energetic  decision  and  maternal  affe^on  of  your  ^^ioh theya^jorded to  tiie  power  that  crashed  an^ 

^"^®^»             «       «_.     T     .«  .^^i®-^^^^-  hummatedua. 

Chatbau  dx  Pau,  September  80, 1868.  -,,                  i    x      i  i                           :.  »      .* 

The  new  electoral  law  annonnoed  by  the 

The  Qaeen  remained  at  Pan  a  few  weeks,  Provisional  Government  was  as  follows:  Every 

and  then  took  np  her  residence  at  Paris.  Spaniard  twenty-five  years  of  age  has  a  right 

Immediately  after  the  success  of  the  revoln-  to  vote.    The  only  persons  disqualified  are  the 

tion  in  Madrid,  a  Central  Junta  was  elected,  following :  Oonvicts  not  rehabilitated ;  men 

which  called  upon  Marshal  Serrano  to  organize  under  criminal  accusations  at  the  moment  of  the 

a  ministry.  Marshal  Serrano  accepted  the  task,  elections;    those  deprived  of  their    political 

and  the  ministry  was  formed  on  the  8th  oi  rights ;  individuals  against  whom  a  jadgment 

October,  consisting  of  the  following  members :  has  been  given,  declaring  them  incapable  of 

Marshal  Serrano,  President;   General  Prim,  managing  Sieir  own  affairs ;  bankmpts;  insol- 

War;    Admiral  Topete,  Marine;    Figuerola,  vent  traders  or  manufacturers;  and  mdividuals 

finance ;  Lorenzana,  Foreign  Affairs ;  Ortiz,  prosecuted  to  recover  payment  of  tiieir  taxes. 

Justice;  Sagasta,  Interior;  Ayala,  Oolonies;  Soldiers  and  sailors  will  vote  at  the  places  in 

Buiz  Zorilla,  Public  Works.    It  was  at  once  which  they  are  garrisoned,  provided  uiat  they 

announced  that  the  definite  organization  of  the  have  a  two  months'  residence.     All  electon 

country,  and  in  particular  the  future  form  of  dwelling  in  the  communes  and  engaged  in  trade 

government,  would  be  left  to  the  constituent  are  eligible  to  municipal  fhnctions ;  they  may 

Oortes  which  were  to  be  elected,  as  soon  as  also  form  part  of  the  provincial  ooan<^  pro- 

Jracticable,  by  universal  sufihige.    The  Central  vided  they  do  not  occupy  any  office  paid  by  the 

unta,  and  the  several  members  of  the  minis-  local  government  or  the  state.  No  Government 

try,  issued  a  number  of  decrees  for  the  provi-  functionary  is  qualified  in  the  province,  dis- 

sional  administration  of  the  country  until  the  trict,  or  commune  in  which  he  holds  his  office. 
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'hte  fttnctions  of  deputy  are  incompatible  with  can  remain  in  these  convents  maj  leave  when- 

Q.y  post  requiring  the  holder  to  reside  awaj  ever  they  please  by  an  order  given  at  their 

*oni  Madrid,  and  tiie  acceptation  of  the  former  request  by  the  civil  governor,  i^Q  bi^op  of 

n plies  the  resignation  of  the  latter.     The  the  diocese  being  duly  informed  thereof.    The 

Loctions  for  the  Oortes  will  take  place  by  nnns  who  took  their  vows  before  July  29, 

rovinces.    Those  returning  from  six  to  nine  1837,  have  a  right  to  their  pension  of  five  reals 

eputies  will  form  two  circumscriptibus;  and  a  day,  but  those  who  have  taken  orders  later 

tiose  of  ten  and  upward,  three.    The  Balearic  have  only  right  to  their  entrance-fee.     The 

Exd  Canary  Islands  are  to  be  the  object  of  a  associations  (^ed  Sisters  of  Charity,  St.  Yin- 

lesion  in  which  their  particular  situation  will  cent  de  Paul,  St.  Isabella,  the  Christian  Doc- 

c  taken  into  account.    There  is  to  be  a  deputy  trine,  and  such  others  as  were  dedicated  only 

3x-  every  45,000  inhabitants,  and  for  a  fraction  to  teaching  and  to  beneficence,  are  to  remain, 

l>ove  exceeding  22,500.    The  ballot  will  last  but  hereafter,  instead  of  having  independent 

hree  days,  and  a  roecial  decree  will  fix  the  Jurisdiction  in  their  -own  affairs,  they  must 

:i  ode  of  voting  in  the  islands.    The  elector^  come  under  that  of  the   bishop.     Another 

Lsts  will  be  made  out  from  November  15th  to  decree  was  issued  by  the  same  minister  wi^ 

s'ovember  25th.    The  number  of  deputies  is  to  specisd  regard  to  the  Jesuits,  suppressing  the 

»o  350.  A  special  decree  indicating  the  manner  Society  throughout  Spain  and   the   Spanish 

Q.  Tvhich  the  elections  are  to  be  conducted  in  islands,  ordering  that  its  colleges  and  insti- 

he  Spanish  possessions  will  shortly  be  pub-  tutions  be  dosed  within  three  days,  and  de- 

Lslied.  daring  its  movable  and  inmiovable  property 

Xhe  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  issued  a  sequestrated  to  the  state, 
leeree  ordering  that  henceforward  primary  Sefior  Hguerola,  the  Minister  of  Fiuance, 
rddcation  shall  be  absolutely  free,  restoring  the  published  a  flnandal  statement,  in  which  he 
lOT-mal  schools,  and  reappointing  the  professors  estimates  the  defidt  at  2,500,000,000  reals, 
einoved  by  the  late  Government.  The  minister  attributing  it  to  the  neoesdty  for  extraordi- 
dso  announced  that  he  was  preparing  meas-  nary  expenditure  in  consequence  of  the  pre- 
ires  for  establishing  free  secondary  and  supe-  vailing  distress  and  the  want  of  work  for 
-ior  education.  The  Minister  of  Justice  and  the  lower  classes,  thouglL  he  says,  the  Govem- 
Publio  Works,  Antonio  Romero  Ortiz,  decreed  ment  did  not  acknowledge  the  right  of  the 
:he  immediate  extinction  of  all  the  monasteries,  citizens  to  be  provided  wiQi  work  by  the  state, 
convents,  religious  houses,  and  congregations  of  This  statement,  which  enters  into  a  taQ.  expla- 
both  sexes  that  have  been  established  in  Spain  nation  of  the  real  state  of  the  finances  in  Spain^ 
sind  the  a^'acent  islands  since  July,  1687,  when  was  accompanied  by  a  decree  opening  pubHo 
they  were  last  abolished.  The  decree  provides  subscriptions  to  a  loan  of  200,000,000  crowns, 
that  all  the  buildings,  real  property  rents,  issued  in  1,250,000  Treasury  bonds,  bearing  six 
rights  and  shares  in  these  buildings  are  to  be-  per  cent,  interest.  The  issuing  price  was  80, 
come  national  property.  The  monks  and  nuns  and  the  interest  payable  on  June  80th,  and  l)e- 
ex-cloistered  in  consequence  of  this  decree  are  cember  Slst,  reckoning  from  January  1,  1869. 
not  considered  to  have  any  right  to  the  pension  "Die  redemption  of  the  loan  would  be  by  draw- 
that  was  granted  to  monks  and  nuns  who  were  ings,  commencing  in  1869  and  terminating 
expelled  in  1887.    The  nuns  whose  convents  in  1868. 

are  suppressed  in  consequence  of  the  decree  Sefior  Sagasta,  the  Minister  of  Justice,  iissued 

may  either  go  into  such  convents  as  still  exist  a  decree  promulgating  the  absolute  fiberty  of 

according  to  law ;  or  they  can  daim  to  be  paid  the  press,  abolidiing  the  office  of  a  spedal 

back  the  dotation  which  they  gave  when  they  Judge  for  press  tria&j  and  pladng  all  press  of- 

entered.    This  dotation  or  fee  is  11,000  reals,  fences  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  ordinary 

or  about  $555  in  gold.    All  these  convents,  penal  code.    The  decree  also  suppresses  the 

monasteries,  etc.,  that  were  declared  legally  censorship  on  literary  and  dramatic  produc- 

established  by  the  law  of  July  29,  1887,  are  tions.    The  number  of  political  journals  in 

now  to  be  reduced  to  half  their  number  in  Madrid,  in  consequence  of  the  liberty  of  the 

every  province,  and  the  civil  governors  of  the  press,  increased  very  rapidly.    The  most  im- 

provinces  will  consult  with  the  bishops  and  portant  of  these  at  ihe  close  of  the  war  were 

point  out  within  the  term  of  one  month  which  the  Fensamiento  Btpaflol^  the  JEsperamaj  Sm- 

of  these  establishments  shiJl  be  preserved,  and  Zo,  the  Iktanda/rte  (reactionary),  DiaHo  JS«- 

they  are  to  take  care  that  they  preserve  those  pallol  and  Folitiea  (Liberal  Union),  Novedadet 

that  have  architectural  and  artistical  merit^  and  Iberia  (Progressist),  Diacunoh  (Republi- 

and  they  are  to  send  the  nuns  of  suppressed  can^. 

convents  to  those  that  are  left.    The  admission  The  Protestants  of  Spain  were  authorized  to 

of  novices  in  all  the  convents  and  nunneries  of  hdd  meetings,  and  to  erect  churcheain  Madrid, 

Spain  is  prohibited,  and  the  novices  that  are  Seville,  Barcelona,  and  other  places, 

now  preparing  to  become  monks  or  nuns  are  The  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  Lorenzana) 

prohibited  from  taking  the  vows,  even  though  sent  a  circular  to  the  foreign  representatives 

they  should  have  entered  these  monasteries  as  of  Spain  abroad,  in  which  the  minister  explains 

organists,  singers,  or  with  any  other  pretext,  the  causes,  character,  and  political  bearing  of 

The  nuns  who,  by  virtue  of  the  present  decree,  the  revolution.    Spain  had,  under  the  rule  of 
Vol.  vm.— 45     ▲ 
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her  last  two  monarohs,  presented  the  sad  spec-  sonal  liberty,  property,  freedom,  of  voraihip,  freeds 

tacle  of  a.  loyal  and  generous  people  lavishly  ^^y*^?rirpe^S?  of  "d^^ilavery  unm^caaBst 

devoting  their  wealth  and  theu-  blood  for  the  monopoUw  of  to  sale  of  salt  andtoWMoTt^^ 

benefit  of  kings  who  repaid  these  heroic  sacn-  Qonsumption,  eto.^  are  to  be  abolished. 

fioes  with. the*  blackest  ingratitnde.    The  pep;  8.  Customs,  prisons,  apd  judicial  prooeases  l  > 

pie  patiently  waited  nntil  their  sufferings  were  immediately  reformed 

Sverflpwing.      That  moment  having   arrived,  Ji^Sef"^^        ^          correspondimoe  to  ber- 

the  people  took  their  stand  upon  the  ground  iq^  Education,  choice  of  profeasions  and  eE;.> 

of  modem  popular  right.  ^The  circular  treats  meiit3jJ}aQks  and  credit  institutions  to  be  fi«e. 

upon  the  question  of  religious  liberty,  stating  ll.  The  provincial  deputations,  alcaldes,  mnaa?- 

that  the  useless  legal  obstacles  hitherto  thrown  eoundls  ^d  magistrates  tojw  elected^  by  imh-a. 

in  the  way.  ot  otfer  creeds  would  disappear,  Sf S?Si^^»*p^b^^S"' 1^^^           I 

even  as  they  had  already  disappeared  from  the  dedde  upon  an  questions  jnrhich  do  not  eome  a^- 

habits  of  ^the  people^    In  conclusion,  the  min-  the  control  of  the  central  government. 

ister  says' that  the  Spanish  revolution  could  12.  Bevenue  to'be  raised  by  one  tax,  direct  t-i 

cause  no  alarm  to  other  countries,  and^  there-  ^'^^J^^^  Spa^h  possessions  abroad  to  e^foy  ^ 

fore,  the  Government  was  m,  hopes  that  for-  ^^^  ^ghts  as  the  mother  country, 

eign  nations  would  not  refuse  to  entertain  .  14.  Tne  post-office,  telegraphic,  and  other  serrm^ 

friendly  relations  with  revolutionary.  Spain,  •  to  be  paid  for  out  of  the  profits  they  prodoee,  1: 1 

The  first  country  which  recognized  the  Pro-  taxation  to  be  reduced  in  proportion  as  thise  prci 

Yiflional  Government  of  Spain  was  the  United  i^The  civil  «apd  alone  shaU  act «  a  pdiee.  T-. 

States.      Mr.   Hale,   the  ^bassador  of    the  mmy  to  be.  for.  the  national  defence,  mnd  a  ToJssr*rf 

United  States,  notified  Marshal  Serrano  of  the  force  to  be  proposed  for  the  preservation  of  icuir.^ 

fjact  on  the  9th  of  October.     All  the  other  order.    Spam  renounces  wars  of  con<^aeat,  and  tL 

Governments  represented  in  Madrid  /aoon  fol-  °^«  war  only  when  its  independence  is  menaced, 

lowed.  .    On  the  18th  of  December  municipal  eleeti<.^* 

While  the  leaders  of  the  different  parties  took  place  throughout  Spain,  upon  the  baas^^t 

which  effected  the  revolution  were    agreed  universal  suffrage.  The  Eepublicans  obtaineii  i, 

that  the  future  form  of  government  shoiSd  be  minority  in  most  of  the  large  cities,  excep*. 

decided  by  the  constituent  Oortes,  the  Liberal  Madrid.  .  The  participation  of '  the  peopk  b 

Union  and  the  Progressists  were  unanimous  these  elections  was,  on  the  whole,  but  sm&L 

in  declaring  their  preference  for  a  monarchy.  In  Madrid  the  schedules  or  tickets  to  be  iasced 

The  Democrats  split  on  the  .queBtion,  one  sec-  to  the  electors  to  empower  them  to  vote  rere 

tion  joining  the  Liberal  Union  and  Progressist^  76,432.    Of  these  only  53,612  were  either  di- 

and  the  others  declaring  in  favor  of  a  republic,  tributed  or  applied  for ;  22,820  were  left  ^ 

Actually,  there  were  henceforth,  besides  the  claimed  at  the  mayor's  office.      The  acta^ 

Beactionists,  two  great  parties,  the  Liberal  voters  in  the  city  were  only  27,600,  of  wbi^ 

Monarchists  and  the  Republicans.    The  latter  24,000  gave  their  suffrage  for  monarchic  eoan- 

party  soon  developed  a  strength  which  aston-  cillors,  and  8,600  favored  Republican  caodi- 

Vihed  the  Provisional  Government.    The  lead-  dates.    Li  Barcelona  the  voters  were  47fiy^ 

ers  of  the  Republican  party  were  Jos6  Maria  de  of  whom  only  17,000  pronounced  in  {avor  of 

Orense,  who  for  some  years  had  lived  a  refugee  monarchic  candidates,  and  30,000  voted  for  the 

in  the  south  of  France  ;Gurrido,  a  distingubhed  Republicans.    In  Valencia  the  voters  were  l«as 

writer  on  Spanish  affairs ;  Oastelar,  the  best  than  4,000 :  the  Republican  candidate  at  the 

orator  of  the  party;  and  General  Pierrad.  Sefior  head  of  the  poll  only  obtained  2,524  rotes; 

Orense,  in  the  name  of  the  Central  Republican  and  the  most  successful  of  his  monarduc  op- 

Oommittee,  published  the  programme  of  the  ponents  only  806. 

party,  of  which  the  following  are  the  principal  As  soon  sdR;er  the  success  of  the  revolatics 

neads:  it  was  generally  regard^  as  probable  th£l 

1   !?..««  «f  «rt,r«™m«T,t.  ^A«i/w>,-n«  f«^««.i  «v_  Spain  would  remam  a  monarchy,  the  question 

pnblil              government:  democratic  fodenJ  ro-  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^   ^^  the  Cort^ 

3,  Legiflktive  power:  A  smgle  Chamber,  elected  greatly  agitated  the  public  mind.  It  became 
annually  by  universal  suffrage.  .  apparent  that,  among  the  many  names  pro- 

8.  Executive  power  :^  A  President,  nominated  by  posed,  those  of  the  Duke  de  Montpensier,  and 

S?e%e  ;?e:i»  l^ ^SSSbl'^"^'  '^'  '^^"  of.  Bom  Fernando  of  Portugal    father  of  the 

4.  Judicial  power :  Appointment  of  judges,  to  be  -^jng  of  Portugal,  had  the  greatest  number  of 
wholly  independent  of  the  legislative  and  executive  partisans.  Dom  Fernando  was  generally  re- 
poji^erB-           ,           .     ,  ported  as  decidedly  opposed  to  an  acceptance 


lasts ;  post-ofaoe  and  telegraphs ;  disputes  'between  great  exertions  to  secure  his  election.    In  ac- 

provinces ;  unity  of  money,  weights,  and  measures ;  cordance  with  a  wish,  expressed  by  the  Provi< 

extinction  of  the  public  debt  (the  money  to  be  ^pro-  gional  Government,  he  did  not  return  to  Spain. 

6.  The  security  to  every  citizen  of  his  individual  ^^  outbreak  of  disturbances  m  Cadiz,  whea 

and  piimordial  rights,  which  are  as  foUow :  Per-  he  asked  for  permission  to  aid  in  putting  down 
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these  distarbances,  for  which  he  claimed  a  a  n^ht,  and  I  fulfilled  my  duty  as  a  soldier ;  and  it 
reactionary  origin  ;  but,  respecting  the  wish  ^  lamentable  that,  in  a  free  ooimtiy,  there  should  be 
acrofn  AVT^^-AaB^rl  ««  *y^iar^na^ir.r>  K?  +>./*  T>^^^_    persons  who  rcprobate  the  exercise  of  rights  and  the 


publicly  explained  his  views:  founded  accusations  concerning  events  anterior  to 

'^  -^       *'  .      .    ^  .  I      »  •  the  revolution  of  September.    Among  other  thinffs 

EsTEBinro  Sib  :  I  had  resolved  to  observe  an  abso-  ^  ^^  ^^^  circulated  that  we  had  seen  with  indff- 

lute  silence  as  long  as  the  transitory  situation  of  our  ST®?^'®  ^^,$^  Retreat  at  San  Tehno  the  accom- 

country.  should  hst,  till  ito  definitive  termination,  phflhment  of  the  events  which  had  caused  the  deepest 

The  excitations  of  the  press,  sometimes  hostUe  and  p^^^'%^  t*^.|P*^\  ?^®  ^egation  is  completely 

sometimes  favorable,  the  manifestotions  of  which  l^^S'    ^^  I  did  not  take  part  m  the  war  m  Afrioa  in 

have  assumed  a  personal  character  to  whibh  I  cannot  i®^^»  ™°,^'  certainly  it  wss  not  my  fault.    Official 

remain  indifferent,  have  sufficed  to  induce  me  to  documents  show  that  I  did  crave  at  that  time  the 

change  my  intentions.     I  have  thought  that  the  J^^^'J  °^  ^?^^  ^^\  "X.^^^.tf^^  ^^  *^°J*!^ 

Infanta  and  myself  ought  to  make  p^bfic,  as  our  hist  f  ©jmtiy,  as  I  had^one  la  1844  for  the  defence  of  the 

word,  the  manifesto  w?  addressed  to  the  Provisional  S*^r^^5  ^i  ^^^^  °°  ^S^^H  "5°^®  ^9^,^^i  »* 

Government  *  on  October  80th,  which  ended  by  the  T®  ?®*i  °^  aoompany  of  braVe  Spaniards  belon«ng 

declaration':  "  We  are  wUlmg  t6  respect  all  the  reso-  *?  J^®  f^I^^^J'^f^^^'  ■  ^^?  5"^*-  J«niember,  also, 

lutions  arrived  at  by  the  national  vote,  the  legitimate  *^f  l"  ^^«^»  ^^^^  ^P/  T^i^?  ?^  nowadays  did 

Bource  of  political  rights  .in  free  coilntries?'     You  ?^*  ?fe°^  ^^  »^  f  ¥fl  ^\^]^}^  at  the  peril  of 

will  remark. that  there  is  not  a  smgle  reserve  in  that  t«'^.""»  on.  accoimt  of  the  state  of  her  health,  ^r 

flunk  and  loyal  manifestation.    SpSn,  whatever  may  J^f  ^i°?  T'^TJ^t^i  ^S'^J^^'^  an  amnesty,  under- 

be  her  form  of  government,  woulS  reckon  us  among  *^°^  ^,  ^^f  ^  ^  M4dnd,  to  give  to  the  court  hberal 

her  citizens  ;  we  should  serve  her,  if  we  could  bS  ???'"®^^i,*^°,  Z^  V^^  '^Jl^^^t^^^^'i  ^  ^^  "^7 

use&l  te  her  and  forever  and  in  afi  chtsumstances,  ^^^^'  "^^^  rektm^  to  polHics.,   We  have  been  also 

our  hearts  .wiU  share  her  fortunes  and  her  misfor^  "ff  °.  .   ^^  f  ^™S  ^^  ^®"^»  ftnaUc,  by  others  of  bemg 

tunes.    But  if  my  resolution  to  remain  sUent  has  fi^f^^K?  ^«J?^o"  ^«  must  be  very  exphcit  upon 

been  unshaken  till  now,  if  I  have  been  able  to  hear  *??'  P^'^tv  Yh  (57®*^'  Cathohos.  wholiave  been 

with  patience  the  absurd  fables  invented  against  us,  *?»>  to  pubhclv  fulfil  our  religious  duUesm  the  An- 

I  am  hi  duty  bound  not  to  consent  that  theTeeUftg  oi  f^'J?^  ^^^^  .<»f  ^o^^o^i  .»^.  theEvaMrelical  city  of 

patriotic  abnegation  that,  in  spite  X)f  our  wishes,  Edinburgh,  m  the  Calvmistio  city  of  aenevar-wed^ 

would  have  l3pt  us  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tagus  till  »°?  understend  that  ^ose,  not  belon^g  to  the 

the  day  when,  thinkmg  that  the  freedom  of  Spain  '^hgion  we  deem  the  true  one,  nossess,  for  that  rea- 

was  endangered  in  AnBalusia,  I  came  to  offer  my  y>°»  ,"^  our  beloved  country,  fess  hberty  than  we 

swoid  to  the  Provisional  Government,  •  should  be  ?"5^.?  ""^f^  nations.    1  conclude,  because  I  m- 

construed  as  a  want  of  sympathy  for  tke  complete  !?^S?^  J^  ^'*?  ?  reftitotion  and  not  a  programme  of 

regeneiBtion  of  our  country,     that  step  of  mme  V,^^^\<^^  principles.    It  hj  enough  for  me  to  express 

having  met  the  approval  of  some  and  the  censure  of  gle^ly^a^d  peremptorUy.  that  I  do  share  those  whidi 

othcre,  I  find  myself  in  the  hnperious  necessity  of  have  been  proclaimed  by  the  revolution  and  wel- 

explaiiing  it.    Absent  from  Spa&,  but  without  hav-  S?™i*l^^  the  nation.    By  authoming  you  to  publish 

in^  beenTprohlbited  from  rofinterlnir  her  territorv.  ^7  l«"er,  m  the  exercise  of  a  right  now  practised  m 

belongiE 

duty  un 

passing 
occurred  at  Cadiz, 
those  evente 
published  in 

aid  of  the  information  1  possessed,  that  perhaps 
those  evente  were  the  result  of  a  combination  be-        tt,.  ««,^j,m»*;^«  «^  ♦!.«  T\^\r^  a^  -u-^»«^a«.:»- 

tween  the  several  elemente  opposed  to  the  revolution,  ^  Th®  aspiration  of  the  Duke  do  Montpensier 

and  I  thought  my  duty  was  to  proceed  to  the  point  found  a  very  aetermined  opponent  in  the  In- 

of  junction  of  the  army  forces  to  pUu»  myself  at  the  fante  Don  Henry  de  Bourbon  (a  brother  of  the 

disposal  of  the  Government.    In  the  conviction  that  King),  who  addressed  to  the  ]h*oyisional  Gov- 

iiTo'^^r^l^of'dlS'^J^rhSJ'Si^l?"  emment  the  following  curious  letter: 
long  distance,  I  did  not  think  necessary  to  officially        Gentlbhbk:  When  I  observe  the  feveilsh  ambition 

announce  my  vovage  before  having  arrived  on  the  which  devours  the  Duke  de  Montpeosier;  when  I 

field  of  action.    Another  consideration  confirmed  me  witness  the  explosion  of  pretensions  hatehed  for  many 

in  my  views  that,  if  evente  had  been  dooided  and  ayeartotakeposaossionof  the  monarchical  power  in 

order  restored  before  having  reported  myself  to  tiiie  Spain— in  Spam,  fi^e  and  independent,  to  which  he 
£^ovemor-in-chief  to  offer  to  him  my  services  and  'retumedwitnouthonor  as  afrigitive,  whenhis&ther, 

accept  the  post  assigned  to  me,  I  should  bo  able  to  Louis  Philippe,  fell  from  the  throne  by  that  provi- 

x-etum  to  Lisbon  without  having  taken  any  oifidal  dential  justice  which  marks  chastisement  on  the  brow 

etep  which  could  be  possibly  taxed  with  vaingloir  of  oertam  kings ;  when  everybody  knows  that  he  has 

sna  useless  offer  of  service.    My  prevision  was  weU  no  title  and  no  right  to  our  conntxy.  so  jealous  of  ite 

founded,  for  on  my  arrival  at  Cordova  I  learned  that  dignity,  more  than  the  hospitality  wnich  all  civilized 

^he  events  of  Caaiz  wero  on  the  point  of  having  a  people  accord  to  those  who  take  refiige  in  it  when 

fkvorable  issue.    I  learned  also  that  there  were  no  driven  from  their  own;  when  I  examine  this  stranger, 

ircactionary  elemente  to  fight  against,  and  my  duty  a  prince  without  energy  or  elevation  of  character,  ana 

'being  to  abstain  from  any  inteiference  in  the  con-  so  fhll  of  vanity  and  selfishness  that  he  thinks  eveiy 

flicts  between  the  Liberal  parties— oonflioto  which  I  thing  due  to  him.  and  that  no  one  in  the  world  should 

clcplore — ^I  immediately  returned  to  Lisbon.   My  last  refuse  him  the  aistingtdshed  honor  of  becoming  his 

0tep  being  expLuned,  I  must  tender  my  thanks  to  all  courtier ;  when  his  cupidity  aooepto  with  one  hand 

"^e  members  of  the  press  who  have  justified  it  ao-  the  gifts  and  favors  of  Isabella  IL.  and  when,  ungrate- 

oording  to  tiieir  own  inspiration.   To  those  who  hava  fhl  and  traitorous,  he  strives  with  the  other  to  usurp 

censured  it  I  will  only  say  that,  when  I  crossed  the  the  place  of  his  benefactors  who  reposed  full  oonfl- 

fi-ontier  to  offer  my  services  as  a  citizen,  I  exercised  dence  in  him ;  when  I  see  him  coldly  speculating  at 
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a  dbtance  on  the  blood-stained  field  of  Aloolea,  ready  which  were  granted  to  their  opponents.    On 

to  ruBh.  without,  however,  exposing  himself  to  dan-  Saturday,  December  6th,  an  armed  dwionstn- 

rieSS^^dJ^wtl'm^^^^^^^  tion  wji  made  by  the  Repnbli^ins  at.O^ 

for  the  favorable  occasion  of  imposing  himself  on  which  the  autnonues  considered  ifc  their  daty 

Spain,  and  impatiently  conntinff  ihe  moments,  and,  to  repress.     Accordingly,  the  assemblage  "WM 

after  those  moments  calculated  by  him,  settling  with  called  upon  to  lay  down  their  arms.     This  de- 

miserable  nig^rardliness  the  a«»unt8  of  his  cook ;  ^^  ^^    j^^^  ^jj-  refused,  bnt  commenced 

when  I  see  hmi,  m  so  impertment  and  comical  a  .     ^^^.  iv™:««^^«      ai.«^^<.T,4.:«»  ^.^v^v  «ia— 

fashion,  desiring  to  meddle  in  the  recent  struggle  ^  ©rect  barricades.    Sharp  fighting  took  pls« 

which  has  left  the  noble  and  liberal  city  of  Gad&  in  at  the  commencement,  but  the  insurrectionisU 
mouri                  —    -        — 
spirao 
orablc 

name  or  cms  stranger  lorcea  upon  us  as  u  ii  were  me     — •' »  — " — p — -r "  "  ~  *' Z.Z  ~~n~^ 

name  of  a  hero,  and  when  they  thus  trample  under  custom-house  facmg  the  sea,  m  case  tne  fleet 

foot  the  ashes  of  the  martvrs  of  Caml— the  ashes  of  should  attempt  a  bombardment.     ImmediatelT 

the  illustrious  members  of  the  Spanish  army  shot  by  on  the  news  reaching  Madrid,  large  bodies  a: 

ovtr^to  LSSJphili'*  ^h^n  I  blhSTS^hil^I  ^  *^*^^P®  ^®^®  dispatched  to  Cadiz,  General  Ca- 

not  help  2Sing  wSt  tl^e  talisman  and  what'are  the  S,^®'^^®  ^^^  having  the  chief  command, 

privileges  of  this  pretender?  This  officer  at  once  declared  CaduE  blockadec, 

I,  who  count  more  than  twenty-two  years  of  suffer-  and,  on  arriving  there,  so  disposed  his  troops 

ing  and  political  persecution,  of  which  Xouis  Philipoe  ag  to  surround  the  city  closely.     He  th&i  (De- 

rbti,»r^rc^^t?trf&;tt  oember  12th)  faaaed  a  pi^cWtion  to  thei.- 

feel  indignant  as  a  BpaniarcL  and  as  belonging  to  habitants,  m  which  he  called  upon  tnem  to  lav 

the  Liberal  party,  at  the  ui\j[u8i  and  unpatriotic  privi-  down  their  arms,  and  guaranteed  to  them  in 

leges  accorded  to  Montpensier.  the  name  of  the  Government  that  their  lives 

In  the  name  of  justice,  I,  who  have  never  desired  ^^^^^  ^^  g^ved.     He  granted  a  dehiy  untS 

the  place  coveted  by  the  mtnguer  of  whom  I  speak  ^^  -   ,^^  .„  r.«;iA«*-u«*  ^ia  ^^^    -^^^^Z,    *t.;i 

-I,  who  would  coiiider  mysilf  debased  if  I  Tbore  5®^  day,  m  order  that  old  men,  women,  chU- 

the  title  of  pretender,  for  my  aspirations  are  those  of  Gren,   and  peaceably-disposed  citizens  might 

the  honest  citizen  who  knows  the  hi^  value  of  self-  leave  the  city. 

denial— I,  who  place  the  glory  of  Washmgton  for  The  insurgents  sent  a  delegate,  accompanied 
higher,  than  that  of  Casar-I  address  myaeff  to  the  ^  the  consul  of  the  United  St^  to  General 
Provisional  Government  of  the  nation  to  be  allowed  ^ ,  „  w*«^  v*  «a«»  uxui;vv4|^ •.«.«»,  tv  y^^* 
to  return  to  my  country,  and  to  humbly  occupy,  as  I  Oaballero,  ottering  to  place  their  arms  m  build- 
ever  had  the  habit  of  aoing,  my  rented  apartment  in  ings  which  he  should  designate.  This  the  gen- 
Madrid  which  contains  the  little  I  possess.  ©ral  did,  but  on  the  following  morning  the  in- 

The  remains  of  my  parents,  tfiose  of  one  of  my  s^rgents  altered  their  tone,  and  offered  to  sur- 

ohildren,  and  of  my  wife,  are  m  Spam;  and  those  re-  „-,^^„  *i^/.;,  n»^o  ^«*^  *^ur\^^^A«  ^f  *i.^  ^^«^i 

mains,  so  dear  to  me.  cil  me  ne^  them.    I  do  not,  ^S^r^  *^?x"^/S^^,  mto  the  hands  of  the  con^ 

like  Montpensier,  seek  a  crown— Montpensier  who,  of  the  Umted  otates;  but  (xeneral  UabaUero  cLd 

in  the  possession  of  his  many  millions,  mi^ht  live  Roda  refhsed  to  entertain  such  a  proposal,  and 

contented  and  silent.     All  I  ask  for  is  the  sunlight  declared  that  hostilities  would  at  once  be  cora- 

of  my  beloved  native  hmd--that  air  ^  country,  of  fenced  if  the  arms  were  not  placed  in  the 

home,  which  every  citizen  who  IS  free  from  cnme  has  ***^"*^^^  "  ""y  cm"*o»»«i^«  *xvu  ^xo^j^  xu.  io** 

a  right  to  eiyoy.  military  buildings.    The  insurgents  thereupon 

At  the  same  time  I  demand  from  the  equity  of  the  yielded  to  his  orders,  and  the  troops,  imder  the 

Provisional  Gk>vemment  another  thing  which  is  equal-  command  of  General  Oaballero,  at  once  entered 

ly  just-to  be  reiMtated  in  the  naval  serjiM  and  took  possession  of  the  city.     This  occurred 

IbeloMf.    The  Duke  de  MoMpensier  bemg  recog-  ^„  t\,,^^^^^  -i^i+v 

nized^  field-marshal  of  the  Spanish  army,  the  rep-  on  December  14th.                                  ^      ^  ' 

resentatives  of  the  party  for  which  I  have  so  much  In  the  last  days  Of  December  another  fierce 

suffered  cannot  hesitate  to  restore  my  sword  to  me,  conflict  occurred  between  the  Republicans  and 

of  which  I  was  deprived  by  the  veMcance  and  the  the  regular  troops  at  Malaga.  The  Government 

tyranny  of  the  Narvaez  ministry,     ^or  a  demand  so  ^^^  ^^  the  National  Guard  of  that  city  to 

reasonable  I  appeal  to  the  friendly  relations  subsist-  ^^^^^  \     r"^  *  wfiv^w*  x^i*«»*^«.  v*  uxa«  ».«j  w 

Ing  between  me  and  General  Prim  at  the  time  when  &^  up  their  arms,  which  demand  was  resisted, 

he,  like  me,  was  exiled.  W  hen  the  commander-in-chief  at  length  moved 

Beceive.  gentlemen,  the  assurance  of  the  esteem  down  on  the  city  (December  81st),  and  an- 

which  is  the  result  of  every  good  action,  and  the  tes^  nounced  that  a  day's  delay  would  be  granted 

^vrL^iCTo'u?  Mk^^^^^^  forsubmi^ion,theWp^^^^ 

Pabis,  December  iltt.  posed  to  listen  to  him,  but  they  were  finally 

urged  to  continued  resistance  by  the  more  de- 

The  Provisional   CK>vemment,  during   the  termined   spirits  among  their  own  number, 

last  weeks  of  the  year,  was  greatly  perplexed  General  Oaballero  de  Koda  tiien  prepared  to 

by  the  activity  and  the  progress  of  the  Kepub-  capture  the  barricades  by  force.    The  insor- 

Ucan  party,  who  were  making  demonstrations  gents  were  strongly  intrenched  in  the  Trinity 

in  the  provincial  towns  in  furtherance  of  their  quarter  of  the  town,  and  this  was  not  occupied 

principles.    The  Provisiq^al  Government  and  till  after  a  heavy  bombardment  (in  which  the 

Its  officers  greatly  exasperated  the  Republican  ships  joined),  and  the  most  desperate  hand>to- 

party  by  using  their  whole  influence  in  behalf  of  hand  flghting.    The  troops  fina&y  obtained  se- 

the  monarchists.    The  Republicans  complained  cure  possession  of  the  whole  place  (January  1, 

that  the  Government,  which  had  received  no  1869).     They  made  an  immense  number  of 

authority  from  the  people,  denied  to  them  rights  prisoners,  of  whom,  the  greater  number  were 
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released,  though  over  two  hundred  were  re-  ban  forces,  Carlos  Manuel  Cespedes,  and  the 

served  for  trim.  members  of  the  Provisional  Government  ad- 

On  the  10th  of  October,  an  insurrection  broke  dressed  a  letter  to  the  Government  of  the  Uni- 

out  in  the  island  of  Cuba.    The  movement  had  ted  States,  in  which  they  asked  for  recognition 

been  prepared,  even  before  the  beginning  of  as  belligerents,  and  gave  the  following  account 

the  Spanish  revolution ;  but  the  latter  hastened  of  their  strength : 

and  matored  the  plans  of  the  leaders.    A  dec-  We  now  hold  much  more  than  fifty  leupies  of  the 

laration    of    Independence  was  issued,  dated  interior  of  this  iBlimd  in  the  eastern  department. 

Manzanillo,  October  10th,  which  thus  stated  the  ^o^,  ^<^1^  «S  ,^^V^**P^i2  ■^'''*  ^°^Ti*'?f^^^^ 

^^^««^^«  f^J  ^-^A  +1,^  «ivsr;+-  ^^4.1.^  ^^^^^^^4^ .  JiCTam,  Tunas, Baire,  Tare,  Barrancas,  Datil,  Cauto, 

reasons  for  and  the  objects  of  the  movement:  E^baridero,  feuisa,  and  homo,  besides  the  cities 

In  arming  ourselves  against  the  tyrannical  Govern-  of  Bajamo  and  Holguin,  in  all  numbering  107,868  in- 
ment  of  Spain  Tire  must,  aooording  to  precedent  in  all  liabitants,  who  obey  us,  and  have  sworn  to  shed  to 
civilized  countries,  proclaim  before  the  world  the  cause  the  last  drop  of  blood  in  our  cause, 
that  impels  ns  to  take  this  step,  which,  though  likely  In  the  mentioned  city  of  Bayamo  we  have  estab- 
to  entau  oonsiderable  disturbances  upon  the  present,  lished  a  provisional  government  and  formed  our  ffen- 
will  insure  the  happiness  of  the  ftiture.  end  quarters,  where  we  hold  more  than  three  nun- 
It  is  well  known  that  Spain  ^vems  the  island  of  dred  of  the  enemy  prisoners,  taken  from  the  Spanish 
Cuba  with  an  iron  andblood-stamed  hand.    The  for-  srmy,  among  whom  are  generals  and  ffovemors  of 
mer  holds  the  latter  deprived  of  political,  dvil,  and  high  rank.    All  this  has  been  accomplished  in  ten 
religious  liberty.  Hence  the  unfortunate  Guoans  beinff  days,  without  other  resources  than  those  offered  by  the 
illegally  prosecuted  and  thrown  into  exile  or  executed  country  we  have  passed  through,  without  other  arms 
by  military  oommissions  in  times  of  peace.    Hence  than  those  taken  from  the  enemy,  and  without  other 
their  bein^  kept  from  public  meetings,  and  forbidden  losses  than  three  or  four  killed  and  six  or  eight 
to  speak  or  wnte  on  aSairs  of  state ;  hence  their  re-  wounded. 

monstranoes  afi:ainst  the  evils  that  afflict  them  being  __                                      .                    j   v  i.      ^ 
looked  upon  M  the  proceedings  of  rebels,  from  the  Numerous  engagements   occurred  between 
fact  that  they  are  bound  to  keep  silence  and  obev.  the  Oubans  and  the  Spanish  forces,  as  at  Tunas 
Hence  the  never-endinff  plague  of  hungjiy  officials  (October  26th),  Villa  del  Oobre,  at  the  foot  of 
from  Spain  to  devour  the  product  of  their  industry  ;^    ^  ^^  q    ^    (between  Puerto  Prmcipe 
and  labor.     Hence  their  exclusion  from  pubho  sta-  ~,  •Kr«^^+«o\  ««^  'kt^r.^.r*     TKa  rfnKoTia  KAiiff 
tlons  and  want  of  opportunity  to  skill  themselves  in  and  Nuevitas),  and  Moran.   The  Cubans,  bemg 
the  art  of  government.    Hence  the  restrictions  to  badly  armed,  were  unable  to  drive  the  bpan- 
which  pubho  instruction  with  them  is  subjected,  in  lards  out  of  the  towns ;  but  they  maintained  a 
order  to  keep  them  so  ignorant  as  not  to  be  able  to  control  over  a  very  large  portion  of  the  central 
know  and  enforce  their  rights  in  any  shape  or  form  ^  ^j^    eastern  departments.     Well-informed 
whatever.     Hence  the  navy  and  standing  army,  which  **"^  *'"''  ^»«^* "  /  a  "    v!««  « ^«,c^«^^,.o  ?«  tt« 
are  kept  upon  their  oountay  at  an  enorinous  expen-  correspondents  of  American  newspapers  mHa- 
diture  from  their  own  wealth  to  make  them  bend  their  vana  estimated  their  strength  at  about  50,000. 
knees  and  submit  their  necks  to  the  Uie  iron  joke  that  The  Spanish  Oaptain-Gkneral  Lersundi  found 
dismoes  thorn.    Hence  the  grindiM  taxation  under  ^^^  f^^^^g  ^^  i^  command  insuflScient  to  sub- 
which  they  labor,  and  which  would  make  them  all  ,^,^   .,  ^  ,a„^u   „„^  \,^  «,.o.aTifW  obVa/I  fnr  Ar\A 
perish  in  misery  W  for  the  marvellous  fertiUty  of  ^^^  ,^^^  revolt,  and  he  urgently  asked  for  and 
the  soil.    On  the  other  hand,  Cuba  cannot  prosper  as  received  numerous  reSnforcements.    In  the  last 
Bhe  ought  to,  because  white  immigration  that  suits  days  of  December  the  Spanish  General,  Oount 
her  best  is  artfully  kept  from  her  shores  by  the  Span-  Yahnaseda,    advanced    with     four    thousand 
Uh  Govermnent,  and  as  Spidn  has  mjmy  a  tune  nro-  ^           ^    ^^^]^  Bayamo,  the  seat  of  the  Pro- 
nounced us  Cubans  to  respect  our  rights  without  hav-  "W"*"'  in  ^L«.««* 

ing  hitherto  fulfilled  her  promises;  as  she  continues  visional  Government.             , .  ,    ^,      ^^ 

to  tax  us  heavily  and  by  so  doing  is  likely  to  destroy  In  the  first  manifesto  which  the  Cubans 

our  wealth ;  as  we  are  in  danger  of  losing  Dur  proper-  issued,  the  abolition  of  slavery  was  mentioned 

ty,  our  lives,  and  our  honor  under  fiirther  Spanish  amonc  the  reforms  which  the  successftd  revo- 

«««'^'T'^T5*'*?'®*°\®'^5?®P^^f^t?^^  lution  would  effect    The  senthnents   of  the 

tion  utterly  revolting  to  manhood ;  as  great  nations  "*""'"  wwu***  c*x^?v«.          >*      ^  ^«  j„„n„  ^^^^ 

have  sprung  from  revolt  agamst  a  shnflar  disgrace.  Cubans  on  this  subject  became  graduaUy  more 
after  exhausted  pleadings  for  relief;  as  we  despair  of  outspoken,  and  on  the  2Tth  of  December  Gen- 
Justice  from  S^ain  through  reasoniiu^,  and  cannot  eral  Gespedes  issued  the  following  prodama- 
longer  live  depnved  of  the  rights  which  other  people  ^^^  ^f  emancipation : 


longer  uve  aepnvea  oi  tne  ngnis  wmcn  oiuer  peopio     ^  j^    f  emancipati 
eiyoy,  we  are  constrained  to  appeal  to  arms  to  assert  ,    .        *  i 


To  the  God  of  our  conscience  and  to  all  civilized  na-  inconsistency  to  restrict  themjo  only  one  i>wi;^  the 
tions 

geanc 

cqLlly  ?ree!*a8  ti^e  Creator  lntendedlil*mjaikind  to  bv  reason  of  the  greatest  justioj  does  indud^,  the 

be.    Our  earnest  belief  is  that  all  men  are  brethren,  abohtion  of  slavery  as  the  most  odious  of  all.    Aboh- 

Hence  our  love  of  toleration,  order,  and  justice  hi  tion  of  slavery  has  therefore,  been  mentioned  a^^ 

every  respect.    We  desire  the  gradual  abolition  of  the  nrmclples  proclaimed  in  the  firrtmanrfestoiM^ 


greatness. 


m,    '""'  .        .jM  J  .V       v^i^  its  conquered  rights  can,  by  means  of  universal  suf- 

The  movement  rapidly  spread  over  the  whole  f.       ^^  the  most  suitable  provision  for  canving 

of  the  eastern  and  central  departments.    Ten  it^irough  to  real  advantage,  both  for  the  old  and  the 

days   later,  the    general-in-chief   of  the  On-  new  dSens.    The  object  of  the  present  measure  is 
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not,  nor  can  it  be,  the  abrogation  of  a  nglit  wliicli  saida,  the  one  other  mentionable    Caban   leaJe*. 

those  who  are  at  present  directing  the  operations  of  served  with  credit  on  the  side  of  Jnares  during  tie 

the  revolutiion  are  far  from  believing  themselves  en-  intervention  in  Mexico.    The  soldiers  of  the  Dem 

titled  to  invade ;  thos  precipitating  .the  solution  of ;  are  of  the  rawest  kind.    A  good  part  of  them  hvv 

so  difficult  a  question.    On  the  other  hand,  however,  been  recruited  from  the  emancipated  slaves  of  €«>- 

the  Provisioxud  Government  could  not  in  its  tnm  pedes.  Arango,  and  Afi^uUero.    Manyof  the  weapxii 

oppose  the  use  of  a  rieht  which  our  slaveholders  pos-  are  ox  the  poorest  kind,  but  I  have  heard  that  a  os- 

sess  in  virtue  of  our  laws,  and  which  many  of  tnem  tain  number  of  Enilelds  have  been  fomished  thes. 

wish  to  exercise — ^namely,  to  emancipate  their  slaves  and  lately  some  hand-grenades.    It  ia  told  me  thss 

at  once.    It  also  sees  how  desirable  it  is  to  employ  at  no  help,  or  exceedingly  litde.  has  r^M^h^  them  frca 

once  in  the  service  of  the  country  the  freedmen,  and.  the  North.    Amonff  some  otner  things  of  their  o«^ 

how  necessary  to  make  haste  to  prevent  the  evils  device^  they  have  been  employing  wooden  caniiQc. 

which  they  and  the  country  might  receive  from  a  good  for  one  shot  and  no  more. 


taiy  chiefs  m  the  several  districts  of  this  depart-  Diocese  of  Lonisville,  Ey.,  a  learned  and  able 

ment,  in  order  to  solve  the  questiona  presented  to  OathoUo  clergyman,  bom  in  Marion  Comtr, 

them.    Therefore,  availing  myself  of  the  faculties  rr-.    •     iflin.^H/vT^«*  T^,^:<,^ii>n.   ir^     a«^*J 

with  which  I  am  investedTl  hive  now  resolved  that  ?^-' i?  ^V^^ '.     •      **  Louw^e,  Ky.,  August 

the  following  articles  be  observed:  ^  IBw,  of  injuries  received  by  the  acadenta. 

1.  Free  are  the  slaves  whom  their  masters  at  once  burning  of  the  drapery  of  his  bed.  He  was  seat 
present  to  the  militarv  chiefs  for  this  purpose,  the  at  an  early  age  to  St.  Mary's  College,  in  hk 

Sr^^<JS^?1^c^tterSi.r^^^        ""  ^^*^^^  county,  and,  having  pa^thpoogb  the 

2.  The  freedmen  shaU,  for  the  present,  be  em-  ^  i?®  ^^  study  there,  entered  the  Diocesan 
ployed  in  the  service  of  the  country  m  such  a  manner  Seminary  at  Bardstown,  where  he  continued 
as  may  be  agreed  upon.  his  studies,  with  a  view  to  the  priesthood.    In 

5.  To  this  end  a  committee  shaU  be  appointed  to  1832  he  went  to  Rome  and  entered  the  College  of 
ZtIZh!l!u^7        ' ""  accordance  with  regula-  ^^^  Propaganda,  where  he  graduated  with  high 

4.  In  other  cases,  the  slaves  of  loyal  Cubans  and  honors  m  1837,  and  waa  shortly  afterward  ele- 

of  neutral  Spaniards  and  foreigners  snidl  continue  to  vated  to  the  priesthood.     Returning  home  in 

work,  in  accordance  with  the  principle  of  respect  for  the  latter  part  of  the  year  named,  he  taught 

^7P^^SSJ^fl^e^L'i:;^^^rnoonvictedof  for  severd  months  the  students  in  the  th^lcK 

being  enemies  of  the  country,  and  openly  hostile  to  ^^^  semmary  of  bt  Thomas,  and  was  after- 

the  revolution,  shall  be  confiscated  with  their  other  ward  assi^ed  the  position  of  agent  and  ico- 

property  and  declared  free  without  a  right  to  indem-  nome  in  St.  Joseph^s  College.    In  this  respousi- 

nity,  utilizing  them  in  the  service  of  the  country.  tie  position  his  services  were  of  great  value  to 

6.  The  owners  who  shall  place  their  slaves  m  the  fv^  fnufifufj/^^  T«  io^ia  i^«  a»»^».^  — i*k  *i.^ 
service  of  the  revolution,  witWt  freeing  them  for  the  ^^  institution.  In  1840  he  engaged  with  the 
present,  shall  preserve  their  right  as  long  as  the  •'*®^;  ^ohn  ilutcmns  m  estaDnshinff  a  first-class 
slaverv  question  in  general  is  not  decided.  seminary  for  boys  in  Breokioriage    County, 

7.  The  slaves  of  the  Palisades,  who  may  present  which  they  jointiy  carried  on  for  two  vears 

^^«wiX^S?h^rr?^????hri!^l!^^^  '^'^'^  P-eat  success,  and  with  mnch  benefit  to 

aeciared  free,  with  a  rignt  either  to  live  among  us  or  v^j.i.  .^i:  • ..j'  i         j       x-        •     -i.  a 

to  remain  among  the  mountameers.  ^^'".  religious  and  secular  education  m  thai 

8.  The  isolated  refugees  who  may  be  captured,  or  portion  of  the  State.  In  1842  Dr.  Spalding  was 
who  may,  without  the  consent  of  their  masters,  pre~  called  to  Bardstown,  having  been  appointed  vice- 
sent  themselves  to  the  authorities  or  mQitary  chiefs,  president  of  St.  Joseph's  College.  He  remained 
^tew.        «^^^^^'^^^^^^*  consultmg  with  their  f^  ^j^jg  p^gj^j^^  tiUJuly,  1^,  when  he  was 

^     '  ,  ^  namedbyhis  bishop  pastor  of  the  Church  of  St 

Of  the  leaders  of  the  msurrection,  the  Ha-  Joseph's,  at  Bardstown.  He  continued  in  charge 

vana  correspondent  of  the  ITew  Tork  Tribune  of  the  Bardstown  congregation  till  1849,  when 

gives  the  following  account :  he  received  the  M)pointment  of  pastor  of  the  Ca- 

QenenU  Cespedes,  tho  hero  and  chief  of  the  revolt,  thedral  church,  Louisville,  and  vicar-general  of 

was,  I  am  well  assured,  a  lawyer  and  property-owner,  the  diocese.     This  position  he  retained  till  the 

feJ'.''^7:^ii^it^o::^'^^^^:^i  ^Zf,^  ^eath,  wiS.  bnt  two  short  int^rr^s 

has  travelled  m  the  United  States.    His  second  in  while  the  see  was  vacant,  when  he  was  mve^- 

command,  Aran^,  the  Marquis  of  Santa  Lucia,  is  a  ed  by  his  superiors  with  the  administratorship 

native  of  Paerto-l*nncipe,  and  at  taking  part  in  the  of  the  diocese.    X>uring  the  sixteen  years  of 

ASt^wM'i*mS*'or''"a^^^  h^TeTd  ^  vioar-generalship,  though  performing  ardu- 

o^^deTthe*GovemmSt  the  offloe'oTmayor  o?er  2^®  ^?H®®^?  connection  with  the  temporali- 

the  town  of  Bavamo,  just  burnt  by  the  rebels.  He,  too,  ties  of  his  Church  m  Kentucky,  as  well  as  those 

released  his  slaves.    General  Donate  Marmol  bears  which  devolved  npon  him  as  pastor  of  the  Ca- 

the  repute  of  having  genuine  militery  talent,  as  he  is  thedral  church,  he  never  received  any  salary 


ly  ll_ 

vention  of  a  new  weapon  of  defence  in  war,  which  were  in  need.  His  property,  w.hicli  was  con- 
is  called  the  horquetilla,  and  is  a  kind  of  hook  aderable,  was  left  for  benevolent  objects.  He 
to  resist  bayonet  charges.  The  hook,  which  can  was  greatly  beloved  by  Protestants  as  well  as 
be  made  without  much  trouble,  of  wood,  is  held  nnfi^Si^A  i>,  i.:«  vu^^i^—  i;*k  iH-  ,^^^^^^ 
with  the  left  hand  to  catch  the  tayonet,  wiule  with  ,V^^*^^Vf«»  «^^  ^}^  blameless  life,  his  generous 
the  right  the  rebel  brings  his  rude  machete,  a  kind  liberality,  and  his  courteous  and  self-sacnficmg 
of  sword,  down  upon  his  Spanish  foe.    General  Que-  disposition. 
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STJiVJfiNS,  Thaddetts,' an  American  stated-  Ms  death  was  Bervlng  his  seyenth  term.    In  all 
man  and  reformer,  horn  at  Peaoham,  Caledonia  these  Congresses  he  was  a  reco^ized  leader. 
County,  Vt.,  April  4, 1798 ;  died  in  Washing''  Dnring  three  sessions  he  was  chairman  of  the 
ton,  D.  C,  at  midnight  of  Tn^ddar,  Angost  11^  ImpdKant  committee  of  Ways  and  Means,  and 
1868.       His  parei\ts  werd  poor.     He  was  a  held  the  position  of  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
sickly  cliild,  and  lame ;  but  his  strong  intelJ  tee  on  Becohstraotion  of  the  Thirty-ninth  and 
lect  "was    early  detected  by  his  mother,  wh6  Fortieth  Congresses.    He  also  served  on  other 
toiled  'with,  all  her  strength  to  secure  'for  hirA  committees,  his  last  important  position  being 
the  benefit  of  an  education.    The  boy  was  em^  chairman  of  the'Bofurd  of  Managers,  on  the 
bitions,  and  turned  his  few  opportunities  for  part  ofthe  House,  in  the  impeachment  of  Presi-' 
improvement  to  such  good  account  that  he  aeut  Johnson  before  the  Senate.    Mr.  Stevens 
speedily  saeeeeded  in  qualifying  himdelf  to  en-*'  was  also  a  member  of  the  Baltimore  Conven- 
ter  Dartmouth  College,  whence  he  graduated  ti6n,  in  1894,  and  voted  with  the  Pennsylvania 
with  honor  in  1814.    immediately  «fker  leav-  del^ation  for  Mr.  Johnson  for  Vice-Rresident.' 
ilig  Dartmouth,  he   removed  to*  York,  Pa.,  Thoroughly  radical  in  his  views,  hating  slavery 
where  He  taught  a  school  for  a  livelihood  and  with  all  the  intensity  of  his  nature,  believing 
read  law  dareftilly  and  steadily  through  the  in^  it  just,  right,  and  expedient,  not  only  to  eman- 
tervalB  of  -the  day  and  nighti    Admitted,  after  cipate,  but  to  arm  the  negro  and  make  him  a 
many  discouragements,  to  the  bar,  he  soon  at^  solder,  and,  after  the  war,  to  make  him  a  citi- 
tained  a  good  practice  and  rose  to  eminence  iff  zen  'and  give  him  the  ballot,  he  led  off  in  all 
his  profession,  which  for  many  years  he  fol-  measures  for  effecting  these  ends.    The  Emdn- 
lowed  without  participating  in  politics.    The  cipation  Proclamation  was   urged  upon    the 
election  of  John  Quincy  Adams  to  the  presi-  President  by  him  on  all  grouncb  of  right,  jus- 
dency,  and  the  bitter  contests  which  followed  tice,  and  62qp^en6y ;  the  Fouri;eenth  Amend- 
the  trinmph  of  the  Democrats  in  the  election  ment  to  the  Constitution  was  initiated  and 
ofOeneral  Jackson  in  1828,  and  his  decided  ac-'  pressed  by  him.     He  ^vocated  and  carried, 
lion,  aronsed  the  political  fervor  of  Mr.  Stevens,  during  the  war,  acts  of  confiscation,  and  pro- 
and  he  threw  himself  into  the  contest  with  all  posed  the  most  rigid  and  stem  measures  against 
the  Zealand  ardor  of  his  nature.    He  took  the  Southern  people  to  the  last  day  of  his  life. 
Bides  with  the  Adams  party,  and  when  that  STOCKTON,  Kev.  Thomas  Hewlings,  D.  D., 
merged  in  the  Whig   party  he  became   an  a  Methodist  clergyman,  author,  and  poet,  bom 
active  Whig.    In  1888  he  was  elected  to  the  at  Mount  Holly,  N.  J.,  June  4,  1808 ;   died  in 
Legislature  by  the  Whigs  of  Adams  County,  Philadelphia,  October  9,  1868.    At  the  age  of 
and  was  returned  by  the  same  party  during  the  eighteen,  though  in  frail  health,  he  essayed 
years   1884-'86-'37-41.     In  1836  he'  was  a  to  become  a  printer,  but.  finding  himself  dis- 
member of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Constitu-  qualified  for  this  work,  he  stuped  medicine, 
tional  Convention,  and  took  an  active  part  in  But,  having  become  the  subject  of  a  religious 
all  the  important  debates  in  the  framing  of  change,  his  attention  was  directed  to  the  min- 
that  instmment ;  but,  being  then,  as  always  istry,  and,  just  before  he  was  twenty-one  years 
since,  hostile  to  slavery,  he  refused  to  sign  the-  of  age,  he  preached  his  first  sermon.    He  took 
document  because  it  restricted  suf^age  on  ac-  charge  of  a  circuit  the  sameyear.on  the  Eastern 
count  of  color.    After  the  adoption  of  the  con-  Shore  of  Maryland,  and  his  eloquence,  fervor, 
stitution,  Mr.  Stevens  was  again  in  the  Legisla-  and  remarkable  cotnmand  of  language  drew 
ture.    This  was  a  period  of  intense  political  great  congregations  wherever  he  preached.    In 
excitement.     For   a  time   two   Legislatures  1830  he  was  elected  editor  of  the  Methodist 
were  in  session,  Mr.  Stevens  being  the  leading  Protestant,  but  declined  the  appointment.    In 
spirit  in  one,  and  an  equally  ardent  Democrat  1888  he  was  stationed  at  Georgetown,  D.  C, 
iti  the  other.    They  finally  coalesced  without  and  in  December  of  that  year  elected  chaplain 
Tiolence,  and  united  in  the  choice  of  a  Speaker,  of  Cbngress.    In  1885  and  1887  he  was  again 
and  in  other  acts  of  legislation.    In  1838  Mr.  elected  to  the  same  position,  and  meantime 
Stevens  was  appointed  a  Canal  Commissioner,  published  two  small  volumes  of  poems,  and 
and  managed,  so  far  as  he  had  the  power,  the  compiled  a  church  hymn-book.    In  1888  he  re- 
system  of  internal  improvements  of  Pennsyl-  moved  to  Philadelphia.    From  1847  to  1860  he 
vania  with  skill  and  ability.     In  1842  Mr.  resided  in  Cincinnati,  and   while  there  was 
Stevens  removed  to  Lancaster,  which,  subse-  unanimously  elected  president  of  the  Miami  ITni- 
quently  was  his  home.  He  immediately  took  versity,  but  declined  the  position.    In  1850  he 
a  front  rank  at  the  bar,  and  was  engaged  in  removed  to  Baltimore,  where  he  remained  six. 
many  important  cases.    The  interval  from  1842  years,  pastor  for  most  of  the  time  of  two 
to  1848  was  devoted  to  his'  profession,  but,  in'  churches,  one  Methodist  Protestant,  the  other 
the  latter  year,  he  was  elected  to  the  Thirty-sec-  Associate   Reformed  Presbyterian,    and    en- 
ond  Congress  from  the  Lancaster  district,  and  gaged  also  in  literary  labors.    In  1856  he  re- 
ardently  opposed  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri*  turned  to  Philadelphia,  which  was  thencefor- 
Compromise,  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law,  and  the  ward  his  home,  though  ne  was  in  1862  and  1863 
Kansas-l^ebraska  Bifi.    In  1859  Mr.  Stevenil  again  chaplain  of  Congress.    He  was  for  the 
was"  again  returned,  and  continued  in  Congress  twelve  years  1856-1868  almost  constantly  pas- 
^y  successive  reSlections,  and  at  the  time  of  tor  of  the  Church  of  the  New  Testament,  and 
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performed  aIbo  mnoh  literary  labor.  His  prin-  ascribes  it  to  this  king,  and  adds  the  circnm- 
cipal  published  works  were :  *^  The  Ohristian.  stance  that,  frightened  by  the  resj^askae  of  si 
WorldJ*'  "  The  Book  and  Journal,"  and  '*  The  oracle  foretelling  the  invasion  of  barbarisos 
Bible  Times  "  (periodicals  devoted  to  the  dif-  through  the  csml^  if  completed,  he  desisted 
fusion  of  primitive  and  scriptural  Christianity) ;  from  the  enterprise,  yet  not  till  120,000  £g7p- 
<^  The  Pastor's  Tribute"  Q)oem8),  1848;  "float-  tians  had  perished  in  the  work.  It  was  fil- 
ing Flowers  from  a  Hidden  Book  "  (poems),  ished  and  opened,  however,  in  the  saooeeding 
1844;  "Sometiiiing  New"  (poems),  1844;  reign.  That  historian,  who  lived  in  the  fifth 
*^  The  Bible  Alliance,"  1850 ;  "  Sermons  for  century  b.  o.,  bears  witness  to  the  existence  of 
ihe  People,"  1854 ;  "  Stand  up  for  Jesus,"  and  the  canal  of  the  Pharaohs  at  the  time  when  he 
"  The  Blessing,"  small  illustrated  volumes,  1858 ;  viated  Egypt,  relating  that  it  was  wide  enou^ 
^*  Poems  with  Autobiographic  and  other  Notes,"  to  admit  of  two  triremes  sailing  abreast,  that 
1862;  "The  Peerless  Magnificence  of  the  Word  it  was  much  frequented  by  trading^craft,  and 
of  God,"  and  a  work  on  "  The  Mediation  of  that  the  navigation  on  it  from  sea  to  sea  lasted 
Christ,"  published  since  his  death.  four  days.    The  nations,  under  whose  sabjeo- 

SUEZ    CANAL,  The.    Among  the  many  tion  Egypt  snccessively  passed  afterward,  did 

works  of  extraordinary  magnitude,  expense,  not  £guI  to  give  their  att^tion  to  this  canal  as 

and  general  usefulness,  which  have  been  re-  a  matter  of  great  public  importance.    On  tiie 

cently  executed   in   different   countries,   the  Arab  invasion  in  the  seventh  oentory  of  okst 

nearly-completed  excavation  and  opening  of  era,  however,  it  was  no  longer  existing,  as  ap- 

the  Suez  Canal,  in  Egypt,  is  the  most  impor-  pears  from  the  fact  that  Omar's  ▼icegerent  in 

tant.    It  connects  the  Mediterranean  with  l^e  Egypt  proposed  to  open  a  channel  from  Suez 

Bed  Sea,  placing  the  East  and  the  West  in  to  the  Gulf  of  Pelasium,  and  supply  it  with 

easy  communication  with  each  other  by  the  water  by  restoring  the  oanal  of  the  Pharaohs. 

shortest  route.  Omar  at  first  disapproved  the  project,  lest  its 

The  low,  swampy,  and  in  some  parts  sandy,  execution  should  be  a  means  for  Chrisdan  in- 
atrip  of  land  which  now  separates  the  two  onrsions,  but  finally  consented  to  it,  in  order  to 
aeas,  makes  one  coogecture  and  almost  believe  furnish  Arabia  with  provisions.  The  canal 
that  their  waters  once  mingled  over  this  de-  remained  in  a  navigable  condition  from  649  to 
pression,  and  the  Nile  flowed  through  them  767,  when  the  Caliph  El  MussourAboolHador 
across  into  Lake  Timsah.  Hence,  dividing  its  filled  it  up,  for  the  purpose  of  starving  the  peo- 
waters  into  two  branches,  the  one  fiowed  pie  of  Mecca  and  Medina, 
northward  to  the  Mediterranean,  the  other  The  vestiges  of  the  old  canal  are  stall  dis- 
southward  through  the  Bitter  Lakes  to  the  cemible,  showing  its  width  to  have  been 
Bed  Sea  near  Suez,  from  which  the  whole  from  100  to  200  feet.  Men  of  power  in  the 
isthmus  has  derived  its  name.  world  have  subsequently  directed  their  attea- 

The  ancient  Egyptians  appreciated  the  im-  tion  to  its  reopening,  and  even  taken  some 

portance  of  a  water  communication  from  sea  to  preliminary  measures  toward  its  realization, 

sea,  and  eventually  opened  it,  though  they  con-  regarding  it  as  vastly  important  to  the  devdop- 

fined  their  views  to  an  intercourse  with  Arabia,  ment  of  European  commerce  in  the  Eastern 

But,  enterprising  though  they  were,  and  having  seas.    Napoleon  Bonaparte,  when  he  went,  or 

inexhaustible  means  of  manual  labor  at  com-  was  sent,  to  Egypt  in  1798,  discovered  the 

mand,  as  their  works  attest,  they  shrank  from  traces  of  the  ancient  canal  near  Suez,  and,  ap- 

the  difficulty  of  cutting  a  canal  across  the  predating  its  use,  appointed  a  commission,  in 

isthmus  in  a  direct  line,  on  account  of  the  va-  which  M.  Le  Pire  was  prominent,  for  the  pur- 

rious  obstacles  presented  by  the  condition  of  pose  of  inquiring  into  the  subject  of  excavating 

the  place,  and  sought  to  effect  their  passage  in  one  across  the  isthmus,  a  body  of  engineers 

an  easier  manner  by  a  roundabout  way.    They  being  employed  to  survey  the  line.    Although 

followed  the  course  of  the  Nile,  sailing  on  its  the  then  disturbed  state  of  the  country  ren- 

waters  so  long  as  it  was  navigable,  and  from  dered  the  work  both  difficult  and  slow,  the  en- 

the  point  where  it  ceased  to  be  so,  they  cut  an  pincers  being  unable  to  proceed  without  an  es- 

artincial  channel  supplied  with  water  from  cort,  and  obUged  to  return  with  the  escort  wh» 

that  river,  and  debouching  into  the  Bed  Sea  at  this  was  called  back  for  active  military  service, 

a  point  near  the  present  site  of  Suez.    Their  which  frequently  happened,  yet  the  survey  was 

line  was,  as  it  were,  divided  into  four  sections,  finally  got  through.    Before  seeing  the  report 

having  an  aggregate   length    of  92i  miles :  presented  by  the  commission,  however,  Napo- 

namely,  13)-  miles  from  Suez  to  the  Bitter  leon  had  returned  to  France,  and,  his  attrition 

Xakes,  27  through  these  lakes,  40  from  the  being  engrossed  by  other  matters,  the  prqject 

Bitter  Lakes  to  El  Ouady  (of  Tomat),  and  12  of  the  canal  could  hardly  be  advanced  toward 

^om  El  Ouady  to  Bnbastis,  then  one  of  the  realization,  though  he  never  abandoned  it. 

principal  branches  of  the  Nile.  M.  Le  Pire's  report  stated  that  the  level  of 

The  origin  of  this  canal  of  antiquity  is  as-  the  Bed  Sea  was  80  feet  higher  than  that  of 

signed  by  some  to   Rameses   II.,  or  to  So-  the  Mediterranean;  but  the  eminent  Frendi 

sostris,  about  1300  years  before  the  Christian  en^eer  M.  Bourdaloue,  having  in  1846  ac- 

era,  by  others  to  Psammetichus's  son  Necho,  curately  surveyed  the  grounds  from  Suez  to 

who  reigned  six  centuries  later.    Herodotus  Tineh,  and  agdn  from  Tlneh  to  Suez,  asoer- 
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tained  the  differeoce  of  the  levels  to  be  quite  second  concession  was  obtained  this  year  by 

inaignificant,  so  that  the  current  of  the  oanal,  M.  de  Lessens  from  the  viceroy,  though  the 

when  in  actual  operation,  could  present  no  Sultan  had  declined  to  sanction  the  first  one 

serious  obstacle  to  its  navigation  either  way.  previously  submitted  to  him. 

But,  prior  to  this  double  survey  of  M.  Bour-       As  the  terms,  on  which  the  two  parties 

daloue,  M.   Ferdinand  de  Lesseps  had  reoog-  stand  at  present  toward  each  other  in  regard 

nizod  the  excavation  of  a  navigable  canal  be-  to  their  respective  rights  and  duties  concem- 

tween  the  Mediterranean  and  tiie  Bed  Sea  as  ing  the  Suez  Canal,  are  about  the  same  as  were 

practicable,  and  concaved  tiie  idea  of  actually  reciprocally  stipulated  in  the  first  two  conces- 

executing^  it.     Beddes  his  own  ability  and  en-  sions  just  referred  to,  we  here  subjoin  their 

ei^  of  character,  he  was  powerfully  helped  in  principal  clauses,  which  are  as  follows : 
this  by  the  happy  concurrence  of  extrinsic  cir-       i.  M.  F.  de  Lesseps  to  fonn  a  oompany  called  **  La 

CTunstanceSy  chiefly  the  favor  of  the  Egyptian  Compaffnie  Univenelle  du  Canal  de  Suez,"  and  of 

Government,   ffis  father,  being  attached  to  tiie  T^^hichEe  w  to  be  appointed  the  director,  for  ^^ 

French  consulate  in  Alexandria,  had  become  gfse  of  makmg  a  canal  across  tiie  Isthmus  of  Su^^ 

cu^u  v^uatunv^  ui  .xuoMuui  «*,  uou  u\aa/uio  ^q  formation  of  a  port  at  each  end  of  the  said  canal. 

personally  acquamted  ana  rather  mtunate  with       2.  The  m^nn^ng  director  always  to  be  appointed 

Mehemet  Ali,   then  pacha,  and  M.  Lesseps^s  bythe  Egyptian  Govenunent,  and  chosen,  if  possible, 

influence  'was  probably  no  mean  cause  of  All's  firom  among  the  largest  shareholders. 

being  recognized  as  Viceroy  of  Egypt  by  the  the'o'^e^i^^of  Si°Si^^to*n^^*So^^  ^^*"  ^^^ 
Sultan,    who  is  said  to   have  consulted  the       l^§h^o?ks  to  b?  aU  at^h?Sompany*8  e^tpense, 

former   on    the   subject.      This    circumstance  and  to  whom  all  requisite  lands  for  construction  ana 

could  not  hut  strengthen  the  relations  of  in-  maintenance,  not  belonging  to  private  individuals, 

timacy  between  Mehemet  Ali  and  M.  Lessens,  ^J^^  .^  conceded.     If  the  Egyptian  Government 

whose   son   Ferdinand  became  the  friend  of  deem  it  adkisaWe  to  erect  fortifications,  the  co^^^^^ 

o  -J  XT-  w^iJxioM^   uviMux^   vu^  J.XXJ3UM.  V*  gjj^  j^^^  ^  liaWc  for  Uic  expense  of  construction, 

oaid,  the  son  and  neir-apparent  to  the  viceroy.       5.  The  government  shall  receive  K  per  cent,  an- 

Having  long  and  carefully  studied  his  plan,  nually  of  ttie  earning  of  the  oompany,  without  refer- 

taken  soundings  in  both  seas,  tested  the  cur-  ®uce  to  interest  or  dividend  derived  from  any  shares 

rents  and  levels,  bored  the  ground  at  different  g\fy  "^*y.  ^;?^^V°fv^^^®''fl?^®V^l^®  S^'^S^^' 

pointe  along  th^  intended  life,  ,and  thus  thor-  J^^er^^nltrlh^^^^^ 

oughly   ascertuned   that    no   insurmountable  cent,  for  the  original  founders  of  the  company, 
obstacles   were  presented  by  Nature  to  the       6.  The  tariff  for  shins  passing  througn  the  canal 

opening  of   a  canal  from  sea  to  sea,  he  com-  (^^  agreed  on  mutuallv  by  the  Egyptian  Qovem- 

municated  his  project  to  Said,  who  understood  ^^\  o7ai  wZT^""^^  *""  ^     ^^^'  *^  *"^^  ^""'^ 
its  feasibility,  as  well  as  ite  importance  and       7.  should  the  company  deem  it  advisable  to  join 

beneficial  results,  and,  professing  himself  a  firm  the  Kile  and  the  liUritime  Canal  by  a  navigable 

supporter   of   the  enterprise,    authorized   M.  channel,  the  land  now  uncultivated  may  be  irrigated 

Lesseps  to  organize  his  company.    The  latter  ^^  cultivated  at  their  expense  and  charge.    The 

♦»*,,«iTi^^   ^ 4.v«i.  ^^A  *^  TiC»JL«    «,v^«^  V  company  to  have  these  lands  free  of  any  charge  for 

traveUed  for  that  end  to  Europe,  where  his  ten  yea^  datmg  from  the  opening  of  the  MaStime 

project   found  favor,   and  even    m    England  Canal.   During  the  remaining  eighty-nine  years  they 

several  capitaliste  were  ready  to  take  a  part  will  pay  one-tenth  of  the  usual  land-tax :  after  which 

in  it.    The  English  Government,  however,  on  *^S  ^^o^  ^»u*l  ^  0^  ?"fi^5^?,  land  in  Effypt. 

political  and  other  grounds,  not  only  discoun-  comptny.      ^'^  **" 

tenanced,  but  positively  opposed  the  enterprise        ».  The  company  to  be  allowed  to  quany  stone  on 

in  all  its  stages,  both  in  England  and  at  Con-  government  lands  free  of  ohaige.  Also  to  be  permit- 

stantinople,  through  its  ambassador,  in  order  ted  to  import  any  material,  machinery,  and  supplies 

that  the  Sultan,  in  exercising  his  rights  of  sov-  ^<>r,  the  workmen,  free  of  custom-duty., 

ofiA,^*-^  w^A^Tp^^r^*  «T,««i^  ««A,««  *^  « «*: 10.  At  the  expiration  of  the  concession  the  Egyp- 

ereignty  Over  Egypt,  should  refuse  to  sanction  tian  Government  will  be  substituted  in  lieu  of  the 
the  acts  of  the  viceroy  m  the  matter.  Its  op-  company,  and  will  enter  into  full  possession  of  all 
position,  however,  has  proved  unavailing  so  the  property  and  righto  apperteining  to  the  canal  be- 
far  as  the  ultimate  result  aimed  at  is  concerned*  tween  the  two  seas.    A  due  valuation  to  be  made  for 

M.  de  Lesseps  organized  his  company  in  ™**®'^»  ®^-»  ^^ 
1854,  and  obtained  his  first  concession  (or.        To  these,  which  form  the  basis  of  all  the  ar- 
rather,  a  contract  was  entered  into  by  the  rangements  subsequently  agreed  upon  by  the 
Egyptian  Government  on  one  side,  and  M.  de  parties,  a  most  important  clause  was  added  in 
Lesseps,  for  himself  and  his  company,  on  the  a  later  concession,  dated  January,  1856,  pro- 
other),  when  two  engineers  of  the  viceroy  com-  viding  that,  of  the  workmen  employed  on  the 
menced  and  in  the  autumn  of  1855  completed  canal,  "  in  all  cases,  four-fifths  at  least  should 
a  new  survey,  recognizing  the  practicability  be  Egyptians.^'    This  contingent  of  workmen 
of  the  project.    This  new  survey  was  submit-  to  be  employed  by  the  company,  and  furnished 
ted  to  an  international  commission  which  was  of  course  by  the  Government,  amounted  to  no 
nominated  by  the  leading  powers  of  Europe  less  a  number  than  20,000  Egyptian    fellahs 
and  met  at  Paris,  deciding  that  five  of  its  (agricultural  laborers),  their  wages  being  fixed 
members  should  visit  Egypt  and  examine  all  at  one-third  of  the  European  rates  for  similar 
the  parte  of  the  project  in  detail.    They  went,  work ;  which  third,  however,  was  again  one- 
aud  by  the  end  of  1855  presented  their  report,  third  more  than  what  the  fellahs  were  paid  in 
confirming  the  feasibility  of  the  enterprise.  A  their  own  country.    They  were  also  to  be  pro- 
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vided  with  habitations,  food,  and  medical  as-  canal,  and  its  longitudinal  section  sbowiigtb 

sistance,  and  while  in  hospital  receive  half  progress  of  the  work  np  to  October  15,  M, 

their  pay  when  at  work.    This  clause,  which,  conlning  onrselres  to  the  bare  mention  of  scse 

while  it  imposed  an  obligation,  conferred  also  few  of  its  principal  features, 

a  benefit  on  the  company  for  quick  dispatch  in  '   The  whole  course  of  the  canal,  from  & 

the  work,  and  even  economy,  was  objected  to  Mediterranean  to  the  Red  Sea,  is  one  handid 

by  the  Sultan,  and  in  1859  the  fellahs  were  miles,  though  the  distance  in  a  direct  Im 

withdrawn.     This  involved  the  company  in  would  be  about  70  miles!    For  more  tb«n  (Kl 

no  small  embarrassment,  as  well  as  loss  of  time  miles  it  runs  through  the  interyening  Iska 

and  money  for  procuring  an  adequiate  number  Menzaleh,  Ballah,  Timsah,  and  the  Bitter  Lakei 

of  workmen  from  other  countries.    The  Sultan  embankments  having  been  fonned  on  eaeh  dde 

refhsed  also  to  confirm  the  clause  enabling  the  of  it  during  its  course  through  the  two  Srsc- 

company  to  sell  or  let  any  portion  of  their  liamed  lakes.    Its  width  has  been  fixed  at  S^ 

property  in  Egypt.  feet  in  those  portions  Where  the  land-lerel  is 

The  withdrawal  of  the  fellah  labor  and  other  low.  The  width  at  the  base  is  246  feet,  and ik 
wrongs  heaped  on  the  company,  who  were  at  depth  of  water  26  feet.  These  dimensioD&r^p^^ 
one  time  even  ordered  to  leave  the  country,  re-  senting  those  of  the  canal  itself  conyey  but  In- 
sulted in  an  almost  total  cessation  of  the  works  tie  idea  of  the  amount  of  excavation  that  had  to 
for  two  years.  But  they  manfiilly  stood  their  be  carried  out  in  many  places  where  it  trarenes 
ground,  and,  after  a  hard  struggle,  finally  ccm-  elevated  plateaus,  which  entailed  catting  of 
quered  all  opposition.  They  have  even  a  sufiS*  great  depth,  as  the  longitudinal  section  sbon 
cient  number  of  native  laborers,  who  flock  to  On  the  northern  eztremi^  of  the  cuul, 
the  company  for  work  on  their  own  motion,  where  it  debouches  on  the  MediterraQun,  a 
induced  by  good  wages  and  punctu^  payment,  port  has  been  constructed,  named  Port  Said, 

As  to  the  losses  suffered  by  the  company  on  consisting  of  two  breakwaters^  or  moles,  t^ 

the  two  above-mentioned  points,  and  others,  and  1,962  yards  long  respectively,  embracbg 

their  complaints  had  at  last  the  effect  that  the  a  triangular  area  of  about  650  acres,  a  safe 

viceroy  remitted  their  settlement  to  the  arbi-  harbor  and  easy  to  make.    They  are  26  yard* 

tration  of  the  French  Emperor,  who  in  July,  at  the  base,  6  yards  at  the  summit,  and  15 

1864,  decided  as  follows :  1.  That  the  conces-  yards  in  height,  and  formed  of  huge  blocks  of 

sions  of  Kovember,  1854^  and  January,  1866,  concrete,  measuring  12  cubic  yards,  and  wei^ 

had  the  form  of  a  contract,  and  were  binding  ing  22  tons  each,  prepared  and  made  on  the 

on  both  parties.  2.  That,  as,  by  the  withdraw^  spot,  by  machines,  from  the  harbor-dredgings 

of  the^^^A  labor,  the  cost  of  the  works  would  and  one-third  hydraulic  lime.    The  mote  an 

be  increased,  the  viceroy  should  pay  an  indem-  visible  at  about  12  miles'  distance.   A  writer 

nityof  £1,200,000  sterling  on  that  account,  says:  "When  w©  observe  the  scale  on  wbiA 

8.  That  the  company  should  code  to  the  vice-  Port  Said  now  exists,  no  other  portion  of  tte 

roy  all  their  fresh-water  canals,  reserving  only  vast  engineering  works  along  tiie  1"^®)^*^ 

the  right  of  passage  through  them  ;  that  the  canal  appears  more  strongly  ^  ^^^P^^r! 

viceroy  should  pay  £400,000  representing  the  talent  and  indomitable  «eal  that  have  mcoeeded 

cost  of  the  construction  of  the  canals,  and  in  so  effectual  a  manner  in  enrmoantmg  tiiose 

£240,000  as  compensation  for  the  tolls  which  natural  obstacles  which  here  presented  them- 

the  company  thereby  relinquished.    4.  That  selves."     Besides  being  a  port,  properlr  so 

the  company  should  retain  only  such  lands  called.  Port  Said  is  now  also  a  town  reputfy 

along  the  line  of  the  Maritime  Oanal  as  might  laid  out  in  squares  and  streets,  containmgai- 

be  necessary  for  the  care  and  maintenance  of  ready  10,000  inhabitants,  ohnrches,  mosqoes, 

the  said  canal.    6.  That  the  company  should  hospitals  and  all  the  acyunotsof  athrirrngsj*- 

cede  to  the  viceroy  their  title  to  all  lands  capa-  port  town,  the  Bisters  of  Charity  )^^ 

ble  of  cultivation  by  means  of  irrigation  from  there  to  minister  peace  to  patiwits  "^  r  ^  ^ 

the  fresh- water  canals,  and  for  which  the  vice-  pitals,  and  educate  the  children  of  this  lar^ 

roy  should  pay  £1,200,000.    The  total  sum  French  colony.  ^  ., 

awarded  as  mdemnity  to  the  company  thus        On  the  north  of  Lake  Timsah,  abont  the  nn* 

amounted  to  £3,360,000.  die  of  the  whole  course  of  the  canal,    «^ 

But,  in  the  face  of  such  obstacles  and  dis-  Ismailia  (named  after  Ismail  Pacha)tao0O^' 


couragements  as  would  appear  capable  of  stop-  ing  French  town,  foil  of  life  and  *^**^^-^'|*j1qjj 

ping  the  course  of'  any  enterprise,  M.  de  Les-  oasis  in  the  desert    It  contains  a  V^T-i^ 

seps  and  his  engineers  have  persistently  fought  of  five  thousand  inhabitants,  and  is  ^^\| 

their  way  and  progressed  in  the  mighty  work,  into  French,  Greek,  and  Arab  quarters,   ij^ 

and  finally  brought  it,  as  it  is  at  present,  to  the  as  it  were,  the  headquarters  of  the  admiDBi™- 

point  of  its  completion.  tiori  of  the  company.  .      -  ^ 

To  enter  into  details  concerning  the  variety.        At  its  southern  extremity  the  canal  roM 

magnitude,   and  difficulty  of  the  works  on  and  the  Red  Sea,  where,  irfler  entering  "JJ^*: 'gQQ 

for  the  canal,  and  the  several  kinds  and  power  embouchure   gradually  widens  to  •T't^Qy 

of  the  machinery  used,  would  occupy  too  much  yards,  and  the  depth  in  this  portion  m  to    - 

space.     We  lay  before  the  reader  the  two  cutd  feet.   Here  stands  Suez,  which,  to nsetnew 

exhibiting  the  surface  representation  of  the  writer's  words,  "no  more  thaaioar  o 
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ears  a^o,  was  an  inelgiiificant  Egyptian  villaee  psnj)  has  brought  about  a  marreUons  change. 
ontauun^  4,000  inhabitants,  hut  exhibiting  no  The  popolstion  has  now  increased  to  25,000, 
igns  of  life.  The  absence  of  water,  and  the  and  tnere  is  a  degree  of  life  and  activity  abont 
learaesa  of  provisions,  both  of  which  had  to  the  place  clearly  indicating  the  energy  that  is 
le  brought  from  Ouro  and  the  Borroanding  being  displayed  on  all  sides.  The  principal 
listricta,  renderedit  aanninTiting  aspotasoan  operations  of  the  company  consist:  firstly,  in 
irell  be  imaged.  The  adrent  of  tne  Trevh-  oonstrncting  a  mole  800  yards  in  length  at  the 
K-aterCaoal  (excavated  by  the  SaezOanalOoin-  month  of  the  oanal,  to  serve  as  a  protection 
—~  against  son  the  rly  gales, 

and  against  the  actios 
of  the  tide  at  high 
water ;  secondly,  in 
dredging  to  the  reqni- 
site  depth  the  channel 
leading  from  the  canal 
to  the  road  of  Sncz; 
and  thirdly,  the  recla- 
mation of  land.  The 
mole  which  projects 
ft-om  the  A^atio  Bbore 
is  nearly  completed. 
It  has  been  oonatnict- 
«d  with  a  kind  of  cal- 
careous rock,  quarried 
on  the  western  shore 
of  the  bay." 

Thongh  not  yet 
open  to  general  and 
tbrongh  navigation,  the 
canal  in  its  finished 
portion  isj  and  has 
been  for  some  time, 
already  in  operation, 
g  passengers   and    mer- 

3  chandise  having  been 

a  carried  throngh  it  to 

I  a    considerable    and 

9  Bteadily  increasing  ex- 

P  tent. 

B  To  give  an  idea  on 

3  what  a  scale  the  conir 

5  pany  is  formed,  what 

80rt  of  enterprise  it 
has  engaged  in,  and 
its  means,  we  eutuoin 
the  final  snms  of  its 
debit  and  credit  ac- 
Goonts,  taken  from 
"  an  abstract  of  the 
general  account  laid 
before  the  sharehold- 
ers April  80,  1868": 
Total  expenditures  to 
April  80,  1868,  £11,- 
632,iri.  Total  re- 
ceipts to  April,  80, 
186  8,  £13,663,866. 
The  Viceroy  of  Egypt 
ia  personally  interest- 
ed in  the  undertaking 
to  sach  an  extent, 
that  he  liolds  177,642 
shares  of  the  original 
capital,  which  repre- 
sent a  payment  on  his 
part  of  £8,662,840. 


716                                                   SUGAR  INSECT. 

SUGAB  INSEOT,  The  (Aectnis  ioeehari).  "  The  nnmber  of  Aeari  found  in  raw  sipr 

Professor  Oameroiu  of  Dublin,  writes:    ^^m  is  sometimes  exceedingly  great,  and  in  no  Br 

my  capacity  of  pnblio  analyst  for  the  city  of  stance  is  the  article  quite  free  from  either  tk 

Dublin,  I  have  had  occasion  to  examine,  more  insects  or  their  eggs.    Dr.  Hassall  (who  wsa 

or  less  minutely,  nearly  150  specimens  of  sugar,  the  first  to  notice  their  general  oocnrrence  a 

in  quality  varying  from  the  purest  white  to  the  raw  sugar  sold  in  London)  fonnd  them  in 

the  darkest  brown.    The  greater  number  of  a  living  state  in  no  fewer  theoi  69  oat  of  Ti 

these  samples  were  perfectly  genuine :  some  samples.    He  did  not  detect  them  in  a  iOL^ 

were  of  rather  indifferent  qucuity:   and  the  Bpecimen  of  refined  sugar.    The  resoltaofnij 

rest — about  15 — were  so  impure  as  to  be  auite  examination  of  the  su^ar  sold  in  Dublin  eobh 

unfit  for  use :  they  abounded  in  organic  filth,  cided  pretty  closely  with  Dr.  Hassail^a  experi- 

and  contained  great  numbers  of  disgusting  in-  ence.    In  the  refined  sorts,  I  found  nothing 

sects.    All  the  samples  of  very  inferior  sugar  but  crystallizable  and  non-crystallisable  sugar, 

were  of  the  kind  known  as  raw ;  and  in  no  and  a  little  saline  matter;  in  the  raw  kinds, 

instance  did  I  detect  in  the  refined  article  the  organic   and   mineral   filth — often   in    grtut 

slightest  trace  of  any  substance  injurious  to  abundance.    In  one  of  the  samples  examined, 

the  health  or  repugnant  to  the  feelings.  very  inferior  sugar,  extremely  damp,  contain- 

^^The  insects  found  in  susar  are  beetles  and  ing  a  very  large  proportion  of  treacle,  and  a 
Acarif  or  mites.  The  beetles,  which  are  more  considerable  amount  of  such  impurities  as 
familiarly  known  to  the  sugar-dealers  than  to  sporules  of  a  fimgns,  particles  of  cane,  albu- 
the  general  public,  may  frequently  be  seen  run-  men,  and  starch  granules,  it  is  no  exa^eradoa 
ning  nimbly  along  the  tables  in  the  sugar  to  affirm  that  there  could  not  be  Itts  than 
warerooma.  The  Aeari  are  minute  insects,  100,000  of  these  insects  in  every  pound  of  this 
and  do  not  attract  attention.  There  are  sev-  sugar.  Many  persons  believe  tiiat  ooarae 
eral  kinds  of  Aeari :  the  cheese-mite,  the  in-  brown  sugar  sweetens  better,  or,  to  use  the 
sect  found  in  partially  decomposed  flour,  and  common  phrase,  '  goes  farther,'  than  white 
the  minute  parasite,  which,  by  burrowing  be-  sugar ;  but  that  is  a  mistake.  A  teaspoonfiol 
neath  the  skin,  produces  the  disease  termed  of  damp  brown  sugar  will  certainly  sweeten  a 
the  itch — are  all  different  varieties  of  Aeari,  larger  quantity  offluid  than  a  spoonful  of  white 
The  mite  found  in  raw  sugar,  termed  the  Aea-'  sugar ;  but  it  does  so  because  it  is  much  heavi- 
rui  Boechari^  or  sugar-insect,  is  a  formidably-  er  than  the  latter ;  but  if  equal  weights  be 
organized,  exceedingly  lively,  and  decidedly  used  it  wiQ  be  found  that  the  white  variety  is 
ugly,  little  animal.  From  its  oval-shaped  body  by  far  the  better  sweetener.  The  kind  of  sugar 
stretches  forth  a  proboscis  terminating  in  a  kind  which  is  both  healthful  and  economical  is  the 
of  scissors,  with  which  it  seizes  upon  its  food,  dry,  large-grained,  and  light-colored  variety. 
Its  organs  of  locomotion  consist  of  eight  legs,  '^  Two  samples  of  the  sugar  were  also  ex- 
each  Jointed  and  furnished  at  its  extremity  with  amined,  one  by  Dr.  John  Barker,  curator  of 
a  hook.  In  the  sugar,  its  movements  from  one  the  Royal  CoUege  of  Surgeons,  Ireland;  the 
place  to  another  are  necessarily  very  slow,  but,  other  by  Dr.  Hassall,  of  London,  a  very  emi- 
when  placed  on  a  perfectly  clean  and  dry  sur-  nent  authority  upon  Ihe  subject.  In  15  grains' 
face,  it  moves  along  with  great  rapidity.  weight.  Dr.  Hassall  found  considerably  over 

*^  The  itch  is  produced  by  an  Aeartu  making  100  living  insects,  or  at  the  rate  of  43,000  per 

burrows  beneath   the   skin,    and   depositing  pound;  and  Dr.  JBarker  estimated  no  fewer 

therein  its  eggs ;   and  hence  the  insect  has  than  1,400  in  45  grains'  weight,  or  at  the  rate 

been  named  the  Aeartu  Beahiei,  or  scab-mite,  of  268,000  Aeari  in  each  pound  weight  of 

Mange  in  horses,  cattle,  and  dogs,  and  scab  in  sugar. 

sheep,  are  essentially  the  same  disease  as  itch  "With  the  exception  of  the  date-sugar  made 
in  man.  Now,  it  is  a  noteworthy  fiGict  that  in  the  East,*  every  kind  of  raw  sugar  contains 
grocers'  assistants  and  sugar  warehouse-men  Aeari,  They  are  least  numerous  in  the  very 
are  peculiarly  liable  to  a  kind  of  itch  which  damp,  treacley  kinds,  because,  as  they  are  air- 
affects  their  hands  and  wrists,  but  does  not  ex-  breathing  animals,  they  cannot  exist  in  treacle 
tend  to  any  other  part.  These  persons  are  or  water.  If  a  spoonfrd  of  raw  suffar  be  dis- 
usually  of  cleanly  habits,  and  do  not  belong  to  solved  in  a  wineglassful  of  water,  the  anunal- 
the  classes  amongst  whom  the  ordinary  itch  is  cules  will  speedily  come  to  the  surface,  from 
so  prevalent ;  there  is,  therefore,  but  one  way  which  they  may  be  skimmed  off  and  trans- 
of  accounting  for  their  tendency  to  contract  ferred  to  the  object-glass  of  the  microscope, 
that  disease — ^namely,  that  the  Aeartu  Boeehari^  On  the  surface  of  the  water  they  appear  as 
having,  like  its  congener,  Aearut  iedbieij  bur-  white  specks,  and,  as  they  swim  about  vigor- 
rowing  propensities,  bores  into  their  skin,  and  ously,  their  movements  are  quite  apparent  to 
breeds  there.    The  two  kinds  of  Aeari  resem-  the  naked  eye. 

ble  each  other  very  closely,  but  the  sugar  in-  "  The  Aeari  saeehari  do  not  occur  in  refined 

sect  appears  to  be  the  larger  and  more  formi-  sugar  of  any  quality,  for  the  following  reasons : 

dable.    So  common  is  this  pustulous  disease  1.  Because  they  cannot  pass  through  the  char- 

amongst  persons  engaged  in  the  'handling'    ■ — — 

a  e  mixing)  of  sngar,  that  it  has  been  termed  ^^JSS^^^-.^^^^H^^X  ^f!^pSS^ 

the '  grocers  itch.'  »*cliiyed,"  or  washed  with  water.                       *—      j 
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-»al  filters  of  the  refinery ;  2.  Because  refined  of  1865, 1,T01,478.  The  capital,  Ohristiania,  had 
«.^ar  does  not  contain  any  nitrogenous  sab-  65,618  inhabitants.   (According  to  former  cen- 
.aoice   (such  as  albumen),  npon  which  they  snses  the  population  was,  in  1855, 1,490,047;  in 
=>xild  feed,  and  even  the  most  msignificant  ani-  1845, 1,828,471 ;  in  1885, 1,194,827 ;  in  1825, 1,- 
:m.als  cannot  snbsist  solely  npon  sagar,  or  upon  051,818;  in  1815, 885,467?)  The  Swedish  island 
Kij^  other  kind  of  food  destitute  of  nitrogen,  of  St.  Bartholomew,  in  the  West  Indies,  had,  in 
.^lie  only  impurity  found,  and  that  rarely,  in  1866,  2,898  inhabitants.  Li  the  Swedish  budget 
^fined  sngar,  is  a  trace  of  iron ;  its  origin  is  for  1868,  the  revenue  was  86,461,270  rix-dol- 
>  asily  erpmned :  At  the  refinery,  the  sugar,  lars,  the  ordinary  expenditures  84,054,500 ;  and 
LAer  its  solution  in  water  has  been  effected,  is  the  extraordinary  expenditures  7,488,621 ;  de- 
s^ometimes  put  into  iron  cisterns,  where  it  re-  ficit,  5,081,651.    Public  debt,  in  1865,  74^068,- 
jxiains  tmtil  filters  are  ready  for  its  reception.  000  rix-dollars.    The  Swedisn  army  consisted, 
Ef,  through  negligence,  the  solution  is  allowed  in  1866,  of  124,807  men.    The  fleet,  in  August, 
to  xemain  too  long  in  contact  with  the  iron,  it  1868,  consisted  of  17  armed  steamers,  carrying 
Is  certcdn  to  dissolye  a  minute  portion  of  the  182  guns,  and  of  81  sailing-vessels.    The  im- 
xnetal,  from  which  its  subsequent  treatment  ports,  in  1865,  were  vdued  at  105,868,000,  and 
fails  to  entirely  sejparate  it.     when  iron  in  so-  the  exports  at  108,086,000  rix-doUars.    Num- 
lution  is  brought  mto  contact  with  the  body  her  of  vessels  entering  the  Swedish  ports,  in 
termed  tannic  acid,  the  two  combine  and  Ibrm  1865, 4,946 ;  together,  of  164,687  lasts ;  number 
a  black  substance,  which  is  the  basis  of  most  of  clearances,  9,458,  together,  of  488,792  lasts, 
"kinds  of  black  ink.    Tannic  acid  is  a  natural  The  merchant  navy  consisted,  in  1868,  of  8,286 
ingredient  of  tea ;  if,  therefore,  sugar  contain-  vessels,  together,  of  86,404  lasts. — In  the  Nor- 
ing  iron  be  dissolved  in  aninfhsion  of  tea,  the  wegian  budget,  for  the  period  from  1866  to 
finid  win  instantly  acquire  an  inky  hue.    The  1869,  the  annual  revenue  and  expenditures  are 
presence  of  a  small  quantity  of  iron  in  sugar  each  fixed  at  5,028,000  specie  doUars.    The 
does  not  in  the  slightest  degree  injure  its  nutri-  public  debt,  in  1865,  amounted  to  8,240,700 
tive  or  healthful  qualities ;  still,  as  tea  resem-  dolliurs.     The  army,  on   the   peace  footing, 
bling  ink  in  appearance,  however  agreeable  to  nxmibers  12,000,  and  on  the  war  footing  18,000. 
the  palate,  would  be  displeasing  to  the  eye.  The  landwehr  is  to  be  exclusively  used  for  the 
sugar  which  would  thus  affect  its  color  is  un-  defence  of  the  country.    The  imports,  in  1866, 
fitted  for  domestic  use.''  were  valued  at  26,000,000,  and  the  exports  at 
SWAIN,  David  LowBT,LL.D.,  a  statesman,  17,000,000  thalers.     The  number  of  vessels 
jurist,  and  educator,  of  North  Carolina,  bom  entering  Norwegian  ports,  in  1866,  was  12,215, 
near  Asheville,  Buncombe  Oounty,  N.  0.,  Jan-  together,  of  698,626  lasts ;  the  number  of  dear- 
uary4, 1801;  died  of  ii^juries  received  by  being  ances,  12,228,  together,  of  698,786  lasts.    The 
thrown  from  his  carriage,  at  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C,  merchant  navy,  in  1866,  numbered  5,750  ves- 
September  8,  1868.    He  was  educated  at  the  sels,  together,  of  400,000  lasts.   Sweden,  having 
University  of  North  Carolina,  studied  law,  and  ezyoyed  for  more  than  a  half  century  continuous 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  of  North  Carolina  in  peace,  has  made  immense  progress  in  develop- 
1828.    In  1824  he  was  elected  to  the  House  of  mg  her  internal  resources.    The  people,  little 
Commons  of  the  State  Legislature  from  Bun-  numerous  in  comparison  with  the  extent  of  the 
combe  County,  and  in  1831  was  appointed  one  country,  are  augmenting  rapidly.    The  popula- 
of  the  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  that  tion  has  nearly  been  doubled  from  1815  to  1865, 
State.    In  1882  he  was  chosen  Governor  of  the  and,  from  the  progression  made  during  the  last 
State,  being  the  youngest  man  who  ever  filled  quinquennial  periods,  the  prediction  may  safely 
that  office  in  North  Carolina.    On  the  expira-  be  hazarded  that  it  will  again  be  doubled  in 
tion  of  his  term  of  office  in  1885  he  was  elect-  fifty  years.    The  construction  of  the  first  rail- 
ed president  of  the  University  of  North  Oaro-  way  was  commenced  in  1854,  and  at  the  end 
lina,  as  saccessor  to  Dr.  Caldwell,  and  held  of  1866  the  state  possessed  a  network  of  184 
that  position  till  his  death.    In  1841  he  re-  Swedish  miles,  besides  about  28  more  belong- 
ceived  the  honorary  degree  of  LL.  D.  from  the  ing  to  private  companies,  making  a  total  of 
College  of  New  Jersey,  and  in  1842  the  same  162  (1,782  kilometres),  or  nearly  1,100  English 
degree  from  Yale  College.  miles.    These  works  have  cost  the  state  102 
SWEDEN  and  NORWAY,  two  khigdoms  millions  of  rix-dollars   (146,880,000f.) ;   how- 
in  Northern  Europe,  united  under  one  king,  ever,  the  loans  contracted  only  amount  to  80 
Present  King,  Charles  XY.,  bom  May  8, 1826 ;  millions  of  rix-dollars.    The  last  Diet  had  de- 
sncceeded  his  father  on  July  8,  1829.    Area  of  cided  upon  another  of  6,000,000  (8,640,000f.) 
Sweden  and  Norway,  292,929  square  miles,  in  the  country  itself.     Notwithstanding  the 
Population  of  Sweden,  according  to  the  census  existing  pressure,  the  operation  was  effected 
of  1866,  4,160,677;  in  1867,  4,196,681.    The  without  the  slightest  difficulty.    Both  Cham- 
capital,  Stockholm,  had,  in  1866, 138,189  in-  hers  of  the  Swedish  Parliament^  in  1868,  de- 
habitants;  in  1867,  140,251.      (According  to  clared,  by  a  large  m^lority,  agamst  the  aboli- 
former  censuses,  the  population  was,  in  1748,  tion  of  capital  punishment. 
1,786,482;  in  1810,  2,377,851 ;  in  1855,  8,641,-        SWITZERLAND,  a  federal  republic  in  Eu- 
Oil ;  m  1860,  8,859,728.)    The  population  of  rope.    Area,  15,722  square  miles ;  population, 
Norway  was,  accordmg  to  the  decennial  census  in  1860,  2,510,494.    President  of  the  Federal 
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Oonncil  (the  ezecutiye  conBisting  of  seyen  mem-  and  wagons  fall  of  merdumdiae.     It  is  Ettt^: 

bers),  for  the  year  .1868-^'69.  Dr.  Jacob  Dubs,  that  on  the  three  rontea  npvard  of  &^:j 

of  Zurich;  Yice-President,  Emil  Welti,  of  Ar-  persona  perished.     In  the  villa^  o(  Lod^ri. 

govia.    The  Ooancil  of  States  consists  of  44  alone  no  less  than  fifty  deaths  occorred.   Tl«; 

members,  two  for  each  canton ;  President,  in  cantons  of  Uri  and  Yalais  likewise  did  not  c- 

1898,  A.  O.  Aeppli,  of  St^  GalL    The  National  cape.    From  Unterwalden  it  was  reported  d^ 

Oomicil  consists  of  128  member^  elected  for  heavy  rains  carried  away  seyeral  lai^e  bridge* 

the  term  of  three  yeisrs ;  Pr^ident  elected  In  Tessin  alone  the  damage  was  estimated  zi 

July  6,  1867,  for  one  year,  Simon  Kaiser,  of  £40,000  sterling. 

Solothum.    The  expenditures  of  the  Oonfed-  .    In  January,  1868,  apopnlar  vote  was  taket 

eration,  in  186.7,  were  19,572,989  francs ;  the  in  the  canton  of  Zurich  upon  the  qaestioa  of 

receipts,  19,781,961 ;.  surplus  of  receipts,  208,-  the  revision  of  the  Constitution.    The  reviaca 

971.    For  tiie  budget  for  1867,  the  ezpendi-  by  the  Constitutional  Oouncil  was  decided  upcs 

tures  were  estimated  at  19,809,000  francs;  the  by  47^776  votes  to  10,057.    In  April,  the  peo- 

reoeipts  at  20,173^000 ;.  surplus  of  receipt^,  pie  of  the  canton  of  Thnrgan  also  decided  br  & 

864,000.    The  regular  army  consists  of  87,780  large  majority  in  favor  of  a  revision  of  .the  C<m- 

men;  the  reserves^  of  49,765;  the landwehr,  of  stitution.    The  people  of  Nenfchatel,  on  tit« 

65,859  men :  total,  -202,854.  oontraryi  decided  in  March  against  a  com^titQ- 

.   The  whole  of  the  southeastern,  or  as  it  may  tional  revision. 

be  termed  the  Alpine  half  of  Switzerland,  suf*  On  the  22d  of  July  a  treaty  of  conmierte  t-d- 

fered  in  1868  from  the  most  terrible  floods  tween  Switzerland  and  Italy  was  signed, 

which  htad  taken  place  since  1834.    If  a  line  be  A  considerable  excitement  exited  in  tiie 

drawn  from  the  Lake  of  Constance,  in  the  north-  Catholic  districts  of  the  canton  of  Berne,  ow- 

east,  to  the  Col  de  Balme,  in  the  southwest,  it  ing  to  the  prohibition  by  the  authorities  o: 

will  divide  Switzerland  into  two  nearly  equal  education  being  conducted  by  Catholio  nims 

portions,  and  scarcely  a  Qouton  within  the  east  A  part  of  the  population  threatened  to  secede 

ofthese  divisions  escaped  without  gr^t  damage,  from  the  canton  of  Berne  and  to  annex  them- 

The  cantons  which  suffered  most  terribly  were  selves  to  France. 

those  of  Tessin,  Grisons,  and  St  GalL    The  St.  In  August  the  Federal  Coundl  made  an  of- 

GothardSplugen  and  St.  Bemhardin  routes  were  cial  declaration  to  the  effect  that  SwitzerUnJ 

rendered  impassable.    Twenty-seven  lives  were  would  reject  any  proposals,  if  made,  for  a  mili- 

lost  in  the  St.  Gothard  Pass,  besides  horses,  tary  or  commercial  alliance  with  France. 


T 

TELEGRAPHS  ON  THE  EUROPEAN  spondence  on  the  European  Continent,  an-i 
CONTINENT.  .  A  number  of  highly-impor-  proved  highly  beneficial  to  the  interests  of  in- 
tant  treaties  were  concluded,  in  the  course  of  temational  commerce  and  industry.  In  the 
the  year  1868,  between  most  of  the  govern-  States  belonging  to  the  German- Austrian  Tele- 
ments  of  the  states  of  Continental  Europe,  for  graph  Unions  there  have  been  established  three 
the  purpose  of  extending,  cheapening,  and  pop-  so-called  eone$^  in  accordance  with  which  thf 
ularizing  telegraphic  correspondence  between  rates  of  the  telegraphic  dispatches  are  calcn- 
their  respective  countriea  The  most  impor-  lated.  In  the  first  zone,  that  is  to  si^,  in  a  cir- 
tant  of  these  telegraph  treaties  were  those  con-  cult  of  ten  geographical  miles,  telegrams  con- 
cluded between  Prussia  and  the  rest  of  the  taining  from  one  to  twenty  words  cost  eight 
states  belonging  to  the  North-German  Confed-  groschen ;  for  every  additional  ten  words,  fonr 
eration,  on  one  hand,  and  Austria,  Bavaria,  groschen  more  are  charged.  In  the  seoood 
Wurtemberg,  Baden,  and  Hesse-Darmstadt,  on  zone,  that  is  to  say  in  a  circuit  of  fbrtj-fire 
the  other,  and  by  which  the  so-called  German-  geographical  miles,  dispatches  containing  from 
Austrian  Telegraph  Union  {DeuUch^sterrei-  one  to  twenty  words  cost  sixteen  groschen,  an<I 
ehiseh&r  Telegraphenoerein)  was  organized ;  eight  groschen  are  charged  for  every  ten  sddi- 
and  those  concluded  between  this  German-  tional  words.  In  the  third  zone,  dispatches 
Austrian  Telegraph  Union  and  the  Govern-  sent  to  all  points  within  the  boundaries  of  the 
ments  of  France,  Belgium,  Holland,  Switzer-  states  belonging  to  the  German- Austrian  Tel- 
lancL  Italy,  Russia^  Sweden,  and  Norway,  Den-  egraph  Union,  at  a  distance  of  npward  of  foitv- 
narK,  Turkey,  and  Spain.  five  geograplucal  miles,  and  containing  from 

The  following  are  the  most  important  and  one  to  twenty  words,  cost  twenty-four  fro- 
interesting  points  agreed  qpon  in  these  treaties,  schen,  and  twelve  groschen  are  charged  for 
which  have  added  largely  to  the  business  of  every  additional  ten  words, 
the  telegraph  lines  in  and  between  idl  of  the  Telegrams  maybe  sent  to  all  places  to  which 
above-mentioned  coimtries,  removed  many  of  the  telegraph  lines  extend,  either  ftilly,  or  at 
the  obstacles  which  had  heretofore  impeded  the  least  in  part ;  in  the  latter  case,  the  dispatches 
rapidity  and  regularity  of  telegraphic  corre-  are  forwarded  from  the  last  station  to  the 
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point  fo^  -which  tbey  are  destinpd  either  bj  answer  contains  more  words  thanJiare  been 

mall  or  hy  express  messengers.    AH  telegraph  paid  for,  the  sender  of  the  dispatch  has  to  make 

agents  and  operators  are  authorized  to  receive  good  the  difference. 

dispatclies     marked     ^^  Bureau   rettanV    or  All  known  telegraph  charges  have  to  he 

^'  Paste  Tcstcmte,'*^    In  the  former  case,  thej  paid  to  the  agent  at  the  time  the  telegram,  is 

are  kept  tm^  Oalled  for  at  the  office  or  station,  handed  to  him.    The  charges  for  forwarding 

to  which  they  have  been  telegraphed;  in  the  ^registered  dispatches  to  places  to  which  the 

latter,  the   telegraph  agent  sends  them  in  a  public  telegraph  lines  do  not  extend,  by  mail, 

sealed  envelope  to  the  post-office  at  the  sta-  express  messengers,  or  private  railroad  tele- 

tion.     Cipher  dispatches  are  at  the  present  graphs,  have  likewise  to  be  prepaid  by  the 

time  admitted  only  in  Holland.    Most  of  the  '  sender  of  the  telegrams ;  but  the  charges  for 

larger.  !Enropean  states  have  hitherto  reftised  to  forwarding  non-registered  dispatches  in  the 

admit  them,  principally  for  political  reasons,  same  manner,  and  for  telegraphing  dispatches 

All  dispatches  may  be  registered.     Persons  from  places  where  the  persons  to  whom  they 

who  send  registered  telegrams  receive  from  the  are  addressed  ciinnot  be  found,  to  points  to 

station  to  which  the  dispatch  is  telegraphed  a  which  they  have  removed,  are  collected  on  de- 

telegraphio  copy  of  the  telegram  as  received,  livery. 

with  accurate  information  as  to  the  time  when  The  following  rules  prevail  in  regard  to  the 
it  arrived  at  that  pointy  and  to  the  person  or  calculation  of  the  number  of,  words  contained 
conveyance  by  which  the  dispatch  was  for-  in  a  dispatch :  Every  thing  which  the  sender 
warded  on,  if  addressed  to  a  place  to  which  of  the  aispatch  adds  to  the  original  text,  for 
the  telegraph  lines  do  not  extend.    All  cipher  the  purpose  of  securing  the  prompt  delivery  of 
dispatches    must   be   re^stered.     The   rates  the  telegram,  is  coun^d ;  hence,  the  telegraph 
charged  for  registering  a  telegram  are  eaual  to  agent  charges  him  for  .the  address,  the  signa- 
the  cost  of  the  original  dispatch.    If  the  re-  ture,  the  names  which  ma^  be  appended  to  it 
turn  dispatch  is  to  be  forwarded  to  a  place  as  attests,  remarks  concermng  prepaid  answers, 
other  than  that  from  which  the  original  dis-  re^stered  dispatches  or  such  as  are  to  be  for- 
patch  was  sent,  the  return  dispatch  is  charged  warded  on  to  other  points  from  the  station,  to 
at  the  regular  rates  of  the  tariff  preyailing  be-  which  they  are  .originally  sent. .  No  word  is 
tween  the  two  points.    Persons  sending  tele-  allowed  to  have  more  than  seven  syllables.  The 
grams  may  add  to  them  the  words,  "To  be  additional  syllable  or  syllables  are  cpqited  as 
forwarded/'  in  which  case  the  telegraph  agent  a  separate  word.    If  words  are  connected  by  a 
at  the  station  to  which  the  dispatch  is  tele-  hyphen,  or  contracted  by  an  apostrophe  (for 
graph e49  after  trying  to  have  it  delivered  to  instance,  ^u'tQ,  the  separate  words  are  counted, 
the  address  oont^ed  in  the  dispatch,  and  be-  Numbers  written  in  figures  are  counted  as 
ing  unable  to  find  the  person  m  question,  at  many  words  as  they  contain  groups  of  five 
that  place,  will  forward  the  dispatch  to  the  words ;  the  additional  figures  are  counted  as  a 
place  where  there  is  reason  to  believe  the  per-  separate  word.    Separate  characters,  letters, 
son,  to  whom  the  dispatch  is  addressed,  has  and  figures,  are  counted  as  words,  The  under- 
gone, provided  that  that  place  is  situated  with-  lining  of  one  or  several  words,  provided  the 
in.  the  boundaries  of  the  states  belonging  to  the  latter  are  not  interrupted  by  non-underlined 
German- Austrian  Telegraph  Union,  or  in  coun-  words,  is  also  counted  as  a  word.    Marks  of 
tries  with  which  specisd  telegraph  treaties  have  punctuation  belouiging  to  the  text  of  the  dis- 
been  concluded  by  the  German- Austrian  Tele-  patch,  such  as  apostrophes,  hyphens,  quota- 
graph  Union.    The  sender  of  a  dispatch  may  tion-marks,  parentheses,  are  not  counted ;  but 
prepay  the  answer  which  he  demands  from  the  all  marks  which  cannot  be  traced  and  repre- 
person  to  whom  the  telegram  is  addressed,  and  sented  by  the  telegraph  are  counted  as  words, 
have  this  answer  sent  to  any  point  he  may  in-  Periods,  commas,  etc.,  used  in  forming  num- 
dicate.     If  an  answer  of  twenty  words  or  less  hers,  are  counted  as  one  figure*    In  cipher  dis- 
is  required,  there  must  be  added  to  the  text  of  patches,  every  five  ciphers  are  counted  as  one 
the  dispatch  the  words,  "Answer  paid,"  and  word. 

the  sender  has  to  pay  for  this  answer  the  price  In  some  of  the  states  belonging  to  the  Ger- 

of  a  simple  dispatch ;  but,  if  the  sender  of  a  man- Austrian    Telegraph    Union,  there  exist 

telegram  requires  an  answer  of  more  than  the  following  special  regulations  concerning  the 

twenty  words,  or  of  an  unlimited  number  of  use  of  the  telegraph  lines  within  the  boonda- 

words,  there  has  to  be  added  to  the  dispatch  ries  of  those  states. 

the  following:   "Answer ....  paid"  (for  in-  1.  In  the  grand-duchy  of  Baden,  dispatches 

stance,  "answer  80  paid"),  resp.,  "unlimited  sent  to  any  point  of  the  state,  and  containing 

answer  paid; "  and  a  corresponding  amount  ten  words  or  less,  cost  eighteen  kreutzers;  one 

has  to  be  paid  or  deposited,  to  be  accounted  kreutzer  is  charged  for  every  additional  word, 

for  as  soon  as  the  answer  is  received.    If  the  2.  In  the  kingdom  of  Bavaria,  dispatches 

answer  is  not  received  within  a  week  after  the  sent  to  any  point  of  the  state,  and  containing 

origmal  dispatch  has  been  telegraphed,  the  twenty  words  or  less,  cost  twenty-eight  kreut- 

agent  of  the  station,  to  which  the  latter  was  zers ;  fourteen  kreutzers  are  charged  for  every 

sent,  informs  the  sender  of  it  by  a  telegram  additional  ten  words,  and,  besides,  two  kreut- 

which  takes  the  place  of  the  answer.    If  this  zers  for  the  blank.  The  same  charges  are  made 
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for  dispatches  sent  bj  railroad  telegraphs  from 
one  railroad  station  to  another. 

8.  In  tiiie  dnchj  of  Brunswick,  all  telegrams, 
of  twenty  words  or  less,  cost  eight  groschen. 

4.  In  Prussia  and  Saxonj,  dispatches  of 
twenty  words  or  less  cost  ^ve  silbergroschen, 
if  addressed  to  points  lying  within  eleven  to 
eighteen  geographical  miles:  ten  silbergro- 
schen,  if  addressed  to  points  lying  within  44^ 
to  55^  geographical  miles ;  and  fifteen  silber- 
groschen,  if  addressed  to  points  at  a  distance 
of  upward  of  65)^  geographical  miles.  One- 
half  these  rates  is  charged  in  addition  for 
every  additional  ten  words. 

5.  In  the  kingdon  of  Wurtemburg,  dis- 
patches sent  to  any  point  of  the  state,  and  con- 
taining twenty  words  or  less,  cost  twenty 
kreutzers ;  ten  kreutzers  are  charged  for  every 
additional  ten  words. 

The  cost  of  dispatches  sent  from  Germany 
and  Austria  to  the  other  countries  on  the  Eu- 
ropean Continent  is  as  follows : 

1.  Dispatches  sent  to  Belgium,  if  containing 
twenty  words  or  less,  cost  on  an  average  one 
franc,  if  the  distance  does  not  exceed  fifty  kilo- 
metres (6f  geographical  miles).  Dispatches  of 
the  same  length  between  the  other  Prussian 
telegraph  stations  situated  west  of  the  Weser 
and  Werra,  on  one  hand,  and  all  Belgian  sta- 
tions, on  the  other,  cost  two  francs;  and  dis- 
patches of  the  same  length  between  the  Prus- 
sian stations  east  of  the  Weser  and  Werra,  on 
one  hand,  and  the  Belgian  stations,  on  the 
other,  cost  three  francs ;  one-half  of  these  rates 
in  addition  for  every  additional  ten  words. 

2.  Dispatches  sent  from  Prussia  to  Denmark, 
if  the  distance  does  not  exceed  ten  geographical 
miles,  cost  one  franc;  dispatches  between  Den- 
mark, on  one  hand,  and  Schleswig-Holstein, 
Lubeck,  Hamburg,  and  all  Prussian  stations  on 
the  Baltic,  on  the  other,  cost  two  francs ;  dis- 
patches between  Denmark  and  the  rest  of  the 
Prussian  as  well  as  Saxon  stations  cost  three 
francs. 

8.  Dispatches  sent  from  the  states  belonging 
to  the  German- Austrian  Telegraph  Union,  with 
the  exception  of  Wurtemberg  and  the  Nether- 
lands, to  any  point  of  France,  cost  three  francs, 
provided  the  stations  from  which  the  ^s- 
patches  are  sent  do  not  lie  east  of  the  Main- 
Neckar  Railroad,  and  east  of  the  Weser  and 
Werra ;  in  that  case,  dispatches  to  any  point 
of  fVance  cost  four  francs.  Dispatches  from 
Wurtemberg  and  the  Netherlands  to  France 
cost  only  two  francs. 

4.  Dispatches  from  Germany  to  Greece,  one 
franc. 

5.  To  Italy,  three  francs. 

6.  To  Norway,  two  francs. 

7.  To  Portugal,  one  franc. 

8.  To  (European)  Russia,  ^yq  francs. 

9.  To  Sweden,  three  francs. 

10.  To  Switzerland,  one  franc.  Dispatches 
sent  from  any  point  in  Switzerland  to  another 
in  the  same  country  cost  one  franc. 

11.  To  Spain,  all  dispatches  sent  from  states 


belonging  to  the  German- Austrian  Tel^npi 
Union,  with  the  exception  of  Prussia,  cost  tlire» 
francs ;  dispatches  sent  from  Prussia  to  Sp^ 
cost  two  and  a  half  francs. 

12.  To  (European)  Turkey,  four  francs. 

The  so-called  tramit  telegraph  rates  hsn 
been  fixed  as  follows : 

1.  Through  Belgium,  one  franc;  aQ  dis- 
patches sent  from  the  Netherlands  throagh  Bel- 
gium and  France  to  Italy  and  Switzerland  cost 
only  two  and  a  half  frames. 

2.  Through  Denmark,  one  and  a  half  fhuci 
8.  Through  France,  three  francs.   All  dv- 

patches  from  the  Netherlands  through  Belgium 
and  France  to  all  other  states  beyond  the  fron- 
tiers of  Germany,  Italy,  and  SwitzerLmd,  on!/ 
two  francs. 

4.  Through  Italy:  all  dispatches  exchangsd 
between  the  boundaries  of  Austria,  France,  ad 
Switzerland,  one  franc ;  for  dispatches  ex- 
changed between  the  same  boundanes  and  Tor- 
key,  three  francs. 

5.  Through  Russia,  five  francs. 

6.  Through  Sweden,  three  francs. 

7.  Through  Switzerland,  one  franc. 

8.  Through  Spain,  for  all  dispatches  from 
the  states  belonging  to  the  German-Anstriin 
Telegraph  Union,  with  the  exception  of  Pras- 
sia,  tiiree  francs;  for  dispatches  from  Proasii, 
two  and  a  half  francs. 

In  StoiUerland  the  reduction  of  the  telegraph 
rates  from  one  franc  to  fifty  Rp.,  which  took 
effect  from  the  first  of  January,  1868,  gave  rise 
to  the  apprehension  that,  although  this  st^ 
forward  would  be  greatly  benefidal  to  the  in- 
terests of  the  public,  the  telegraph  administra- 
tion would  sustain  heavy  losses  in  conseqoenoe 
thereof  and  that  a  considerable  deficit  irooid 
be  inevitable.    The  Federal  Council,  upon  fix- 
ing the  budget  for  1868,  it  is  trne,  nude  no 
provision  for  this  prospective  deficit,  bat  it  a^ 
snmed  that  the  revenues  and  expenditor^of 
the  telegraph   administration  wonld  halanoe 
each  other.    The  economical  resnlts  of  the  re 
duction  of  the  telegraph  rates  in  Switieriwd 
during  the  year  1868,  however,  prove  that  the 
above  -  mentioned    apprehensions   were  iljj 
grounded.    Besides  44,805  so-called  "  wryice 
dispatches,  there  were  telegraphed  in  Svitzer- 
land  in  the  year  1868 : 


DISPATCHES. 


Internal  dispatoheB. . 
International  ^^ 


Total. 


1 


1,089,820 


The  number  of  international  ^^^ 
therefore,  which  were  alone  affected  ^J^^J^ 
duction  of  the  telegraph  rates  was  more  in» 
doubled  in  the  course  of  a  single  year.  iJ^jT 
correctly  appreciate  the  achievem«nts  oi  w 
Swiss  telegraphs  in  the  year  1868,  ^®  °  o 
add,  furthermore,  that,  besides  the  afo^ 
44,805    "service"  dispatches,  ther  repeat 
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^26,068  internal  telegrams  and  860,689  inter-  limitationB  and  restriotionB,  loaving  the  States  a  large 

ictt^ional  dispatches.  mass  of  reBiduary  riffhts  and  powers  over  their  do- 

▲  a  ^^^^»aL  *\.^  J^^^i^4-«  ^P  ♦!.«  *.^i^.^^^\.  ^A  mestio  conoems,  ana  makine  the  States  coequal  in 

A^  regards  the  receipts  of  the  telegraph  ad-  ^^  ^^  ^^^  'ri  hta    and  that  the  result  of  the 

ninistration,  thej  increased  from  823,588  fr.  war  has  not,  and  should  not,  in  any  manner  be  con- 

>1   Kp.,  in  1867,  to  921,182  fr.  45  Rp.,  in  1868,  strued  to  impair  these  rights,  or  aggrandize  the  power 

iltliough  the  expenses  increased  also  from  748,-  ^^  *^®  General  Government  to  the  endangenncnt  of 

''^^«A«^  f  P"  ^  lSf^*2,»^«>»«^  fr-  ««,  ^^PV  "^'^Whatwereco^e  the  system  of  AfHcan 

in  1868,  leaving  m  the  latter  year  a  surplus  of  gUveiy  formerly  existing  in  a  porUon  of  this  countiy 

t  ^,281  IT.  89  Rp.  aa  extinguished  bjr  the  result  of  the  war,  and  that  fact 

TENNESSEE.       This      State      continued  is  ratified  by  a  binding  constitutional  amendment, 

ttirooghout  the  year  to  be  the  most  discordant  ^^*  ^f*  ^®  regard  the  measures  of  the  Federal  Con- 

^w«^  i^^\^^  TT«i««      TU^  T  A»:<.i«4>n.A  «r««  «..««.;  gress,  bestowmar  the  elective  franchise  on  the  black 

one  in  the  Union.    The  Legiriature  was  un^i-  *jce  iii  ten  States,  and  withholding  it  fh)m  large  num- 

moaaly  Republican  m  both  branches,  and  the  bers  of  the  white  race— the  owners  of  the  soil,  and 

Grovemor  was  one  of  the  extreme  representa-  payers  of  the  Government  taxes — as  a  gjoss  usurpa- 

tives  of  the  same  party.     The  great  source  of  ^^^^  ^^  power,  and  that  such  subjection  of  these 

\ri-itRtion  Ant\  of  fhA  «>nnRanTipnt  trnnhlAn  nnH  States  to  the  political  and  social  control  of  negroes 

irritation  ana  oi  tne  consequent  troubles  Mia  ^  ^     j.     ^^^  ^^^^i^^  ^^  oppressive,  and  tend- 

disorders  has  been  the  disfranchisement  of  a  i^g  ^  excite  a  wir  of  ra^es ;  ancf  that  anv  measure 

large  mi\jority  of  the  white  citizens  for  partici-  which  seeks  to  deprive  the  white  men  of  America  of 

pation  in  the  cause  of  the  Southern  Oonfeder-  their  rightfUl  position  of  superiority  and  supremacy 

acy  in  the  late  civil  war.  '^  t^e  administration  of  the  Governments,  both  Fed- 

A  Bepublicaa  Contention  was  hddin  Nash-  ^l^fS^^'to^t^yt^rp^^tS^Tf  ^.^x^^S! 

ville,  on  the  22d  of  January,  to  choose  dele-  can  iMtitutions. 

gates  to  the  National  Convention  of  the  party  ^  ^^^^  to  the  National  Democratic  Oon- 

which  was  to  meet  at  Chicago  m  May.    One  ^^^^1^^  ^as  afterward  prepared  V  a  commit- 

^^¥Z  !^^   o^^  congressional   district  was  ^^e  appointed  for  the  purpose,  in  which  the 

added  to  the  State  Executive  Committee,  and  conduct  of  the  party  ii  power  in  Tennessee 

resolutaons  were  adopted  expressing  the  high  ^^  vehemently  attacked  as  having  deprived 

^Umation  m  which  the  delegates  held  the  ^he  State  of  "republican  government  as  un- 

"  eminent  services  rendered  to  the  cause  of  derstood   by  Americans."     The    restrictions 

loyalty,  liberty,  and  progress,  by  his  Excel-  ^^^^  suflPrage,  the  arbitrary  power  exercised 

aJ^?^«     '^  u  -r     '^S^l    .TT"?',?^   *^l  by  the  Governor,  and  alleged  attempts  to  bring 

State,"  and  hailing  with  "  mmgled  feelmgs  of  J^^^^  ^^  supremacy  of  the  African  race,  werl 

pleasure   Mid    delight  the   reinstatement   m  aU  bitterly  denounced  as  among  the  "oppres- 

office,  as  Secretary  of  War,  of  E.  M.  Stan-  ^        nsnrpations,  and  miseries  to  which  this 

ton,  by  the  Senate  of  the  United  States."    A  g^^e  has  been  subjected  by  the  minions  and 

complmient  was  also  paid  to  Joseph  Holt  for  agents  of  the  party  now  in  possession  of  the 

his  "  courage  and  fidelity  to  the  Union."^  Government  of  the  United  States."    • 

The  Conservatives  held  a  convention  m  the  ^  good  deal  of  trepidation  appears  to  have 

same  city  on  the  15th  of  February,  to  name  i^een  caused  from  tune  to  time  in  different 

delegates  to  the  Nation^  Democratic  Conven-  p^rts  of  the  State  by  the  exploits  of  a  secret 

tion  at  New  York.    In  the  resolutions  adopted  organization,  known  as  the  "Ku-klux  Klan." 

on  this  occasion,  they  indorsed  the  administra-  According  to  the  statement  of  Governor  Brown- 

tion  of  President  Johnson,  and  declared  him  j^^  tj^jg  ^^s  a  military  organization,  **  com- 

to  be  the  choice  of  the  Democratic  and  Con-  ^^^^^  of  ex-rebel  soldiers,  and  those  m  sympa- 

servative  people  of  Tennessee,  as  a  candidate  ^^^  ^j^h  them,"  who  aimed  at  the  overthrow 

for  the  next  presidency.    They  resolved,  how-  ^f  the  State  government.    Many  vague  stories 

ever,  to  support  any  other  good  man,  true  to  ^ereteld  of  threats  and  violence,  of  assassina- 

the  Constitution,  and  to  the  rights  and  hberties  ^ions  and  outrages  committed  by  this  organizar 

of  the  people,  who  might  be  put  in  nomma-  ^^^j^  ^^m  political  motives,  but  no  weU-authen- 

tion  by  the  Nation^  Convention.    At  a  subse-  ticated  instances  are  given  which  can  form  the 

qnent  convention  of  the  same  party,  on  the  2d  ^^^^  ^f  any  reliable  account. 

ofJune,  a  platfom  of  considerable  length  was  j^    j^^    the    following    correspondence 

adopted,  which  declared  m  favor  of  paymg  the  pagged  between  Governor  Brownlow  and  the 

national  debt  in  current  paper  of  the  nation,  commander  of  the  Department  of  the  Cumber- 

and  of  taxing  the  obligations  of  the  Govern-  i^^^ . 

ment.     The  following  were   also    contained  '                              Exxoirrivs  Offios,     ) 

among  the  resolutions :     *  KvozvaLx,  Tsinr.,  June  16, 1868. ) 

T>    ,    ^   m.   .         '     .^.                  j>               .,  Major- ffeneral  Gearae  M,  Thomat,  commanding^  etc, : 

Retclved,  That,  as,  in  the  course  of  events,  the  Z,     *  ,i^_.««  -.'    ^^^  ^f  «  ^?-««*«i,   tZJL  ♦!.« 

question  whether  a  State  of  the  American  l/nion  tt^^V     ?      Jf  •         ^^           dispatch  from  the 

could,  under  the  compact,  secede,  was  submitted  to  ^^^'  °^'  Ameu,      p-____.   m___     r._-  -.  -«-« 

a  contest  of  arms,  snd^decided  in  the  negative :  and  ^o  W.  G.  Brownlow:              *           '             ' 

as  It  IS  wise  that  theories  m  government  should  be  ^e  Ku-klnz  seaiched  the  train  for  me  last  night,  pls- 

abondoned  when  found  impracticable,  therefore,  the  tots  and  rope  in  hand.    Empower  me  to  call  upon  the 

American  people,  Korth  and  South,  should  accept  mUitazy  here  if  necessary,  in  your  name,  to  suppress  all 

such  decision  as  final  and  conclusive;  neverthelcBs,  armed  and  masked  parties  in  this  vicinity.     ._,____ 

we  assert  and  maintwn  that  the  Constitution  created  I  propose  to  light  it  out.                     8.  M.  ARNJELL. 

the  Federal  Government  supreme  under  well-defined  This  is  but  in  keeping  with  what  is  going  on  in 
Vol.  vni.— 46      A 
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other  counties  of  Middle  and  West  Tennessee,  as  I  sQch  that  I  do  not  feel  justified  in  makiiig  fbk 

am  advised  by  reliable  men.     ^     ,  ^                     ^  recommendation.     They  have  a  mihtaiT  or- 

ti>^*^^XtfaSr«°i?5Cu.^a''i?JSSljSn'^  p-ni^tion  in  ^  flute,  wh02»..«w«l<*i.. 

ly :  one  for  the  county  of  Obion,  one  for  the  county  ^  to  trample  the  laws  under  foot  and  foroe  tir 

of  Dyer,  and  one  for  the  county  of  Gibson.    Without  party  in  power  to  enfiranchise  themsdres  st: 

troops  in  these  counties,  the  civil  laws  cannot  be  en-  their  sympathizers.     I  cannot  stultify  xuTk^ 

^""^S^  nor  loyal  men  allowed  to  exercise  their  rights  ^y  yielding  to  this  request,  aocompanied  ViL 

and  liberties.    If  you  have  the  troops,  I  also  desire  Axi^i^A.^  ^iP^«i^«.^«.      fr  ««Z™iw«-  «77i»-  r« 

that  a  company  be^ent  to  Fayette  cSiiity.  threata  of  violence.    If  members  of  the  Gdi- 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  etc.,  eral  Assembly  are  aJanned  for  their  perwni 

W.  G.  BBOWNLOw,  Governor  of  Tennessee.  safety,  and  feel  disposed  to  sue  for  pesce  npin 

Headq'bs  Dbp't  of  TBI  CuMBMLAKD, )  *^\t  ^^  proposod  by  an  aimed  moh,  thfj 

LouisviLLx,  Et.,  June  18, 1868.  f  will,  of  course,  take  a  different  view  of  mt 

To  hd*  ExodUney   W,  G.  BrowfUow^  Governor  of  subject.    Any  recommendation  ci  this  kind,  t 

TennetM,  ^f^f^BtriUe,  Tenn. :  made  at  all  should  be  at  a  regular  and  notit 

Sib:  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  .  ««ii.v^  «™:rx«  r^f  «.^n.  Wr,^«^     a»^  «rki^iu.. 

of  your  letter  of  the  15th  inst.,  contaSSg  a  copy  of  »  ^^  ^^^aion  of  your  body.     And  whether 

a  dispatch  from  the  Hon.  8,  M.  Amellto  you,  and  sp^h  recommendation  and  oorrespondisg  k- 

your  request  for  troops  to  be  sent  to  certain  counties  tion  thereupon  shall  be  deemed  wise  at  roir 

in  Tennessee.    You  say  that,  without  troops  in  these  adjourned  meeting  in  November  next,  can  be 

counties,  the  civil  law  cannot  be  enforced,  nor  loyal  fh^n  more  aafalv  datArminad.  bv  strictlv  ob- 

men  aUowed  to  exeroise  their  rights  and  u{>erties.    I  !?!S  ™T^  !^^/««f  ^ff^S^^L^SS^ 

have  the  honor  to  say  in  reply  that  the  miUtaiy  can  S^'T??^  ^^%  conduct  of  these  raHeconstnirt*! 

only  be  used  to  aid  and  sustain  the  civil  authorities  Ku-kluz  rebels  and  their  sympathiang  saj^^t- 

in  the  dischaige  of  their  duties.  ers,  between  this  time  and  that.^^ 

The  State  of  Tennessee  bemg  in  the  full  ezerci«e  While  the  Leini^ature  was  in  bcwod.  ttd 

?J[*^^^Vir^  ^^f  J?S;  f  *  ^^^  f^®  y^*f3^«°-  before  it  had  taken  final  action  on  any  of  tb* 

thority  of  the  United  States  cannot  legally  interfere,  »«»"     *       j  w^sju.  uuw  cm^i.«vu  v«  «*/ 

except  in  aid  and  support  of  the  civU  authority.    For  subjects  under  its  consideration,  a  BepnWMM 

these  purposes,  troops  have  been  sent  to  vanous  lo>  Convention  was  held,  at  which  the  sentimiats 

calities  at  your  request.    Those  details,  together  with  of  the  party  on  these  topics  were  espreased  in 

w?r"ffl''ii®?*^iw*'^Ti?  ^  "*'"**  l^  ^""'^  the  following  resolutions: 

States  officers  m  collecting  the  revenue,  have  so  ex-  ^ 

hausted  the  force  at  my  command  as  to  prevent  the  Betohed^  That  we  thoroughly  sustsin  snd  hcoor 

complying  with  your  request  to  send  companies  to  the  administration  of  the  Governor  of  Tennessee jui« 

the  countiet  named.     Very  respectfully,  your  obedi-  gallant,  fearless,  and  incorruptible  hero,  Hon.  m- 

ent  servant,                    GEOBGfE  II.  T'HOMAS,  nam  G.  Brownlow,  and  we  especially  approve  ib 

Higor-General  U.  S.  A.,  commanding.  calling  the  present  extra  session  of  the  General  M- 

_           _   _.               A.           3             .           ,  sembfy  for  the  twofold  purpose  of  maintainine  c- 

Groneral  Thomas  afterward  gave  it  as  his  violate  the  credit  of  the  state,  and  proteodnffdefeDoe- 

opinion  that  certain  laws  passed  by  the  last  less  loyal  men  fh>m  the  wanton  violence  of  Ko-klsz 

Legislature  gave  the  sheriffs  of  counties,  and  banditti  and  others,  aided  and  enoouriged  by  wealiLr 

the  Governor  of  the  Stete,  ample  powers  to  ""^X^Tiongns  loyrfty  is  a  virtue,  «i 

cope  with  these  disorders.     The   Governor,  treason  a  crime,  unrepentant  rebels  should  oecopv 

however,  was  of  a  different  opinion,  and  inti-  back  seats ;  and,  therefore,  we  are  oppowd  to  a.- 

mated  an  intention  to  call  an  extra  sesdon  of  franchising  those  of  Tennessee  until  tiiwrown  wc- 

the  Legislature  to  provide  for  the  emerffenoy.  4'^^  »*^  fi^^®  ""P^«  guarantee  that  it  can  Mfelj  t)c 

This  he  soon  after  did  by  proclamation  direct-  Xo2i?«?,  That  the  sectional  proscription  wwa. 


ing  them  together.  ^  ''"laS^irVJrThaTthe  1^^^^^ 

Ihe   Legislature   assembled   accordingly  m  nessee  are  desirous  to  administer  the  State  ^oTera- 

extraordinary  session  on  the  appointed  day,  ment  as  economically,  and  with  as  light  taxahoa,  as 

and  the  Governor  submitted  a    message    in  can  possibly  be  done ;  nevertheless,  we  are  detaj 

which  he  recounted  in  general  terms  the  dep-  mined  to  protect  our  oitixeM  in  '^^^^'^^JZ 

•A.i«4^;^*.o  r^f  ♦i*^  TT,,  Wi?^  Tn««    .«,!      11  J  8©e  that  the  laws  are  faithnilly  execated,  cost  ^riai 

redations  of  the  Ku-klux  Klan,  and  called  on  ^  ^y.  ^^  ^^  respectfully  wk  the  Le«5latc» 

the  members  to  speak  and  vote  m  the  halls  of  now  in  session  to  pass  an  effident  militazy  oiU  t^ 

legislation  as  they  themselves  and  their  con-  viU  enable  the  Governor  to  meet  any  &aeTzencj. 

Btituents  had  spoken   in  private  letters    and  t^ustin^i  bowever,  that  no  emergency  will  anie  ^ 

petitions  oaUing  for  tiie  mifitia  to  protect  them  ~^?4*T"h:2,»w^'S.rTXof  theS«.Oov. 

m  their  persons  and  property.      Two   other  ernment  are  makmg  eveiy  effort  to  destroy  the  credit 

objects  which  he  recommended  to  the  atten-  of  our  State,  we  are  determined  to  sustain  tbt  eaaie, 

tion  of  the  two  Houses  were,  the  finances  of  the  believing  that  the  loyal  citizens  never  ▼'^J*™! 

State  and  the  condition  of  the  Penitentiary.  S^\P">^SJ?^  °^T-®'?'^  ?*  m?  ^JSSE^^k 

With  regard  to  the  removal  of  political  di^^^^  ^J^r^eX-mJ^^^^ 

ities,  he  used  the  foUowmg  language :  "  I  have  state.     And  we  caU  upon  the  Legislature  now  it 

been  appealed  to  by  prominent  men  of  both  po-  session  to  pass  all  needral  laws  to  insure  the  prom^ 

litical  parties,  to  urge  upon  you  the  propriety  of  liquidation  of  the  indebtedneas  of  the  State  that  w 

removingpolitical  disabilities  formerly  imposed  "^X^,,^,"  ThSf^L'T^^      may  r^juire  th. 

upon  a  large  class  of  rebels.     The  conduct  of  presence  o^  the  State  militia  wiUiii  any  ffiven  coaniT, 

that  class  of  people  has  been,  and  it  still  is,  his  the  judgment  of  this  convention tiiat,  iffouoJ 
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praoticable,  tlie  cost  of  BQchmilitaiyfthould  be  borne  make  ns  onee  more  a  proeperous,  contented,  and 

by  the  taz-payen  of  said  oonntj.  united  people. 

BespeotfuUy,  your  obedient  seryants, 

No  sooner  was  the  Legislature  prepared  for  N.  B.  Fobbbot,            B.  F.  Chkatham, 

action,  than  petitions  for  the  removal  of  polit-  Wm.  B.  Batb,              6n>.  J.  Pillow, 

ical  disabilities  were  presented  in  large  num-  Johw  C.-Bboww,          S.  B.  AirnmsoK, 

l^^     O^^^r^^  for  mO^gms  finest  WBS  J-iSSfaliSSi,      aaoSS^ 

the  better  to  insure  peace,  harmony,  and  an  Bubhbod  B.  Jomrsov,  Gbobob  Mavxy, 

equal  participation  by  all  in  the  future  pros-  G.  W.  Oobdov. 

perity  and  onward  march  of  our  noble  State.''  »       ^x.       i.      xx.                ^    j*  j.    ^.^^'J.^ 

The   general   disfranchisement,  it   was   said,  .  ^  petition  for  the  removal  of  disabihties, 

"  alienates  too  many  of  our  citizens  from  a  prop-  ««^?d  ^^  ^cL    ^    ^^^^^^^  ?*lf®'^5l  ^' 

er  interest  in  the  execution  of  the  laws,  and  cludmg  some  of  the  leadmg  mra  of  the  State, 

thereby  renders  certain  kws  in  many  localities  ^^  presented  to  the  Legislature  by  Judge 

a  mere  nullity."    On  the  Ist  of  August  a  con-  Shackelford,  who  made  an  emiest  "id  elo- 

ference  took  place  between  several  prominent  q^ent  appeal  for  the  enfranchisement  of  the 

officers  of  the  late  Confederacy,  for  the  purpose  l«f  e  body  of  the  people  whose  pohUoal  nrfits 

of  disclaiming  any  encouragement  or  approval  ^^  ^««»  onrtailed  for  the  past  three  years.  Ex- 

on  their  part  of  the  lawless  movements  exist-  ?<^^«™>f  J??<^®»  P^  Mississippi,  at  the  same 

ing  in  any  part  of  the  State,  and  of  petition-  J?^®  f^^^d  his  voice  to  ^e  general  praver  for 

ing  the  General  Assembly  for  a  removal  of  liberal  action  on  tiie  part  of  the  Legislature, 

political  disabilities.     The  following  is  their  "^^  called  on  thelaw-makere  of  Tennessee  to 

memorial:  ^^®  *^   opportunity  to  distinguish  them- 

*  selves  by  their  generosity  to  their  own  citizens. 

Nashvilib,  Auffwt  1, 1868.  yf^^^Q  these  petitions  were  still  occupymg  the 

To  the  HonorabU  Le^fidatvre  of  Tenruttee^  now  in  ay  attention  of  the   Assembly,   a  supplemental 

traordtnary  Mmon :  message  was  received  from  the  Governor,  in 

TheMhtofpetitionwdremoiiBtranoe  being  con-  ^hich  he  said  that  he  was  induced  by  his 

^w^'ttSS^p^^BXltu^^^^  :}}S^  regard/or  the  anthor  of  the  enclosed 

our  great  and  glorioua  State,  and  belonging  to  that  Wtter  and  oroinanoe,  Jlon.  John  M.  Lea,''  and 

class  in  Tennessee  who  are  regarded  by  some  of  its  by  confidence  in  his  patriotism  and  integrity, 

authorities  as  hostile  to  its  present  ormmization,  we  "  to  submit  those  documents  to  the  deliberate 

Yield  to  a  sense  of  duty,  and  respectfiilly  invite  vour  consideration  "  of  the  members.     The  letter 

honorable  body  to  a  oonsideraUon  of  our  view  of  the  "ii   j  J  *              ^*i          TIz^*\ln^„Z^r.J^^^^A 

means  that  may  avert  the  precipitotion  of  the  crisis  aUaded  to  was  addrcMcd  to  the  Governor,  and 

which  is  acknowledged  to  oe  imminent.    Being  re-  called  Upon  him  and  the  Legislature  to  com- 

garded  as  identified  with  that  large  class  supposed  to  plete  the  work  of  reconstruction  in  Tennessee 

be  hostile  to  the  State  government,  we  beg  respect-  qq  ^he  plan  set  forth  in  the  accompanying 

wVmi«"^^rr„d^«r«ri^i^nte^;ria  orim^^-    This  orfinanoe  redted  the  g  J 

declaring  in  his  late  message  that  we  seek  the  over-  distrancnisement  of  citizens,  and  the  oisposi- 

throw  of  the  State  government,  or  to  do  any  other  tion  of  the  people  to  "acquiesce  in  the  results 

act  by  revolotionary  or  lawless  means.    Neither  we  which  have  been  brought  about  by  the  late 

nor  those  with  whom  in  our  pest  days  we  have  been  ^ivU  war,"  and  recommended  to  the  people,  in 


pose.    And  if  there  be,  we  have  neither  sympathy  ing  the  right  of  suffrage  on  "  every  free  man, 

nor  affiliation  therewith.    We  believe  the  peace  of  white  or  colored,  of  the  age  of  twenty-one 
the  State  does  not  require  the  organization  of  a  miU-  ^^       .^j^        ^  the  United  States,  and 

tary  force  by  your  honorable  body,  and  respectfully  ^  TJ^  ««"*«  »  v*iii*««  j;       Z      .     ,  ^  ^ 

submit  that  such  a  measure  might  more  strongly  tend  a  Citizen  of  the  county  wherein  he  may  offer 

to  bring  about  and  promote  collisions  than  to  conserve  his  vote  six  months  next  preceding  the  day  of 

the  harmony  and  good  order  of  the  country.    And,  the  election."      This  amendment  was  to  be 

masmuch  as  tiie  supposed  danger  to  the  peace  of  the  submitted  to  a  vote  of  the  people,  in  accordance 

state  IS  apprehended  from  that  class  of  the  commu-  „iA.u  «  ^..^^««^^  5«  4.*v«  ^«^;«t«*.AA  +!»«<.  att^wv- 

nity  with  which  we  are  considered  identified,  as  in-  ^^^^  »  provision  m  the  ordmance  that  every 

ducement  and  reason  to  your  honorable  body  not  to  voter  m  favor  of  its  adoption  snoulo,  at  the 

organize  such  militaiy  force,  we  pledge  ourselves  next   State   election,   write   or  print    on   his 

to  maintain  the  order  and  peace  of  the  State  with  ticket  tiie  word  "  convention,"  and  that  lie 

Tim^Z.^fi,''?  hifluence  we  possess;  to  uphold  and  u ejects  and  appoints  as  delegates  to  the  said 

support  the  laws,  and  aid  the  constituted  authonties        ^^^^•«»"    ay^^^ «^i,^ ^^^4.  n^^ 

in  their  execution,  trusting  that  a  reciprocation  of  convention  the  members  of  the  present  Gen- 

these  sentiments  from  your  honorable  body  will  eral  Assembly."    If  a  migonty  of  the  people 

produce  the  enactment  of  such  laws  as  will  remove  cast  votes  of  this  kind,  it  was  to  imply  that 

all  irritating  causes  now  disturbing  society.     For  they  favored  this  amendment,  and  the  General 

wben  it  IS  remembered  that  the  laive  mass  of  white  a-o««.w«.    ♦!»««   Arvna4^Un4^T«»   a   A#^Tiafifnf{/^n<ii 

tnen  in  Tennessee  are  denied  the  right  to  vote  or  Assembly,  thus  constituting  a  constitutional 

hold  office,  it  is  not  wonderftil  or  unnatural  there  convention  for  the  purpose,  was  to  mcorporate 

should  exist  more  or  less  dissatisfaction  amoiu^  them,  it  into  the  organic  law  of  the  State  without 

And  we  beg  leave  respectfiilly  to  submit  for  your  farther  action  on  the  part  of  the  people.    Af- 


people,  would  heal  all  the  wounds  of  our  State,  and    to  entertain  this  question  at  the  present  ex- 
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traordinary  session,  the  whole  sabject  was  laid  provides  that  anj  person  who  shall  ^^imiie 

on  the  table,  and  the  members  proceeded  to  with,  associate  with,  promote,  or  encounn 

the  work  for  which  they  had  been  called  anj  secret  organization  of  persons  that  shtil 

together.  prowl  through  the  country  or  towns  of  tbis 

The  question  of  organizing  a  militia  to  be  at  State,  by  day  or  by  night,  disguised  or  other- 
the  command  of  the  Govemor  "  to  suppress  in-  wise,  for  the  purpose  of  disturbing  the  peaot 
surreotion,  and  enforce  the  laws  of  the  State,''  or  alarming  the  peaceable  citizens  of  anj  por- 
came  up  most  prominently,  and  in  the  House  tion  of  this  State,  on  conviction  of  any  tribmul 
was  referred  to  a  military  committee,  who  of  the  State,  shall  be  fined  not  less  than  fire 
reported  a  bill,  giving  the  Governor  autiiority  hundred  dollars,  imprisoned  in  the  penltentiiiT 
to  arm  and  equip  as  many  regiments  as  he  saw  not  less  than  five  years,  and  shall  be  rendered 
fit.  Petitions  against  the  passage  of  this  bill  infamous."  Full  directions  are  given  for  the 
poured  in  from  all  quarters,  and  several  mem-  apprehension,  trial,  and  punishment  of  allfl&cb 
hers  entered  a  protest  against  it,  but  it  passed  persons.  It  is  also  made  a  criminal  offence, 
the  House  without  modification,  and  went  to  entailing  the  same  punishment,  for  anj  cae 
the  Senate,  where  it  met  with  more  determined  voluntmly  to  feed,  lodge,  entertain,  or  conoeil 
opposition.  After  much  discussion,  the  Senate  any  person  charged  with  crime  under  this  aft 
rednacted  the  law  of  1867,  establishing  a  ^^  State  Several  acts  of  encouragement  and  aid  to 
guard,"  as  a  substitute  for  the  House  bilL  such  organizations  are  specified  and  prohibited . 
This  the  lower  House  would  not  concur  in,  under  heavy  penalties.  It  is  further  provided 
and  the  ori^^nal  bill  was  finally  agreed  upon,  that  all  pubhc  officers  ahall  swear  that  thej 
with  some  changes.  The  law  authorizes  the  never  belonged  to  the  Ku-kluz  Elan,  (x  other 
Governor  to  organize,  equip,  and  call  into  disguised  body  of  men,  and  never  aided,  en- 
active  service  a  volunteer  force,  to  be  known  couraged,  or  countenanced  any  sach  oiganiza- 
as  the  ^*  Tennessee  State  Guards,"  to  be  com-  tion. 

posed  of  ^^  loyal  men,  who  shall  take  and  sub-        As  a  further  measure  of  security,  a  oomnit- 

scribe  an  oath  to  support  the  Constitution  of  tee  of  three  was  appointed  in  aocoi>dance  with  a 

the  United  States  and  the  constitution  of  the  Joint  resolution  of  the  two  Houses,  to  proceed 

State  of  Tennessee.''    The  following  are  the  to  Washington,  and  lay  before  the  President 

most  important  sections  of  the  act :  the  condition  of  affidrs  in  Tennessee,  and  ju^ 

SKonoir  4.  BeUfuHher  «ia^.  That  whenever  a  ^^  "to  take  steps  to  give  protection  to  the 

full  representation  is  made  to  the  Governor  from  any  law-abidmg  citizens  of  the  State."    Inis  com- 

countv  or  counties  by  thejudj^e  and  the  attorney-gen-  mittee  set  out  at  once  for  the  natiottid  capital 

oral  of  the  circuit  in  which  said  county  is  situated,  and  and  presented  an  address  to  Prcflident  John- 

the  Senator  and  Bepresentatives  andf  ten  Union  men  g^n,  giving  account  of  the  operations  of  the 

of  good  moral  character,  of  said  county  or  counties,  ip-   \  f      -^i  ZyL,\.'  u  •*  ji    i      j    ^«  ♦v-  .1 

that  the  laws  cannot  bo'  enforced,  and  the  good  oitil  Ku-klux  Klan,  which  it  dedared,  on  the  d- 

zens  of  that  county  or  counties  cannot  be  protected  leged  authority  of  General  Forrest,  nnmt)ere<l 

in  their  just  righte,  on  account  of  rebellion  or  insur-  40,000  members    in    Tennessee   alona    The 

rection,  or  the  opposition  of  the  people  to  the  enforce-  President  was,  therefore,  urffed  to  send  a  "  snf- 

ment  of  law  and  order,  the  Governor  be,  and  he  is  fl^;«„f  •u'.ji^^^i  #!,v»««  4.^  ♦"k«?  a4-«f<%  ♦«  aXA  t)i« 

hereby,  empowered  to  'declare  martial  liw  in  any  °<^\®^*  ^J^^"^^  ^T^  ^  ^\^  .^^^^        i^ 

county  or  counties  of  the  State  for  the  protection  and  p^^l  authorities,  to  act  with  them  m  snppr^ 

safety  of  the  citizens  thereof,  and  to  auartor  said  ing  these  wrongs,  and  brin^g  to  trial  the 

troops  within  any  county  or  counties  so  declared  un-  guilty  parties,  giving  assurance  that  all  the 

der  martial  law  in  such  number  a^  may  be  necessary  j^^g  ^  y.^  enforced,  crime  punished,  and  pro- 

for  the  preservation  ofpeace  and  the  protection  of  the  . ..  _       x     j  j  ^     '    .  i.     jb.    «-  «r!i  ^j^Lna 

lives  of  the  citizens  thereof;  and,  fiJrthermore,  as  it  ^^^^^^Xi  extended  to  such  officers  and  cituens 

is  right  and  proper  that  the  peaceable  and  law-abid-  aa  may  attempt  to  execute  laws  or  prosecaw 

ing  dtizems  of  the  State  should  not  be  held  reaponsi-  further  violation."    In  reply  to  this  address, 

ble  or  suiter  loss  for  the  violent  acts  of  such  turbulent  General  Schofield,  the  Secretary  of  War,  in- 

communities,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Governor  to  ^^~««>i  *\s^  ^r.w^-m^*^^r.  *i>««.  +T»Ai»  /*ftmn»niii>ji- 

asseea  and  ccillect  a  sufficient  amount  for  the  full  pay-  f?™^^  *5\^^™"^®  ^]^}  ^^  TS« 

ment  of  said  State  guards  so  employed,  out  of  said  ^^^^  ^^^  1^^^  referred  to  Oreneral  inomas, 

county  or  counties  declared  under  martial  law,  as  and  that  officer  had  been  directed  to  report^ 

provided  for  in  sections  8  and  4  of  an  act  passed  without  delay,  "  what  military  force,  in  addi- 

I-ehnmry  1, 1868,  chapter  xxxiu.,  entitied  "  An  act  to  tion  to  that  now  under  his  command,  wfli  be 

amend  an  act  for  the  protection  of  sheriffs,"  eto.  _^     ..4.    4.^        ui     i.»      x^  •  ^  .11  «ILliM)  iiid 

Seo.  5.  Bs  UfuHh^tMoUd,  That  upon 'the  applica-  requisite  to  enable  him  to  give  aU  needed  aifl 

tion  of  the  sworn  statement  of  ten  or  more  known  *<>  the  civil  authonties  of  Tennessee.     Asaw- 

unconditional  Union  men  of  good  moral  ohiuracter,  or  ance  was,  moreover,  given  that  the  power  of 

three  juatioes  of  the  peace  of  any  county  in  this  State,  the  United  States  would  be  employed  '*  whe^ 

aettuiff  forth  that  the  oml  laws  cannot  be  enforced,  ^«^-  ^a  g^  f^«  ^  u  -n^_  1^  neceasarr,  to  pro- 

and  that  the  kw-abiding  citizens  cannot  be  protected  T  J\^  •  m  \  ^  S    !^  ZL^ 

in  their  rights  and  Ubertv  without  the  aid  of  the  mUi-  t^ot  the  civil  government  of  Tennessee  agains* 

tarv  authorities,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Governor  lawless  violence,  and  enable  the  govenuneni 

to  funuflh  such  number  of  troops  a»  may  be  necessary  to  execute  the  laws  of  that  State  and  protect 

to  enforce  the  laws,  and  protect  the  citizens  from  jta    law-abiding    citizens."      The  committee 

violence.  ^^^  ^j^^.^.  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^  ^g^j^  ^^  September 

An  act  waa  also  passed,  having  for  ite  object  On  the  same  day  Governor  Brownlow  issued 

the  suppression  of  the  Ku-klux  Klan,  entitled  a  proclamation   against  the   Ku-klox  Ban, 

**  An  act  to  preserve  the  public  peace,"  which  recounting  the  action  which  had  been  tal^ea 
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"by  tlie  Legislature,  and  oalling  npon  the  "  good,  "viaing  the  overthrow  of  the  State  eoyemment,  there- 
loyal,  and  patriotic  people,  white  and  colored,  hy  encouraging  these  bands;  and  whereas,  certain 

^M ! A.«4.„  :«  Ji^  £♦«♦«   ♦w  »./xy.^<wi  «rUk  woel  newspapers  have  enoouraffed  these  men  by  de- 

of  every  county  in  the  State,  to  proceed  with-  ^^-^^  the  eiistenoe  of  the^S^dux  by  ridiciling 

out   aelay  and  raise  companies  or  loyal  and  their  acts,  and  failing  to  condemn  them ;  and  where- 

&1>le-bodied  men,  and  report  the  same  to  me  as,  the  Legislature  has  amended  the  militia  law  and 

at  Nashville."    He  also  emphaticaDy  declared  gjven  me  aujbority  to  meet  such  outrages :  now, 

liis  purpose  of  using  the  force  so  coUected  if  *»^e"«o™»  ^  Wdbam  G.  Brownlow,  Governor  of  Ten- 

77       fu^Fvo^  VI   "°**«6  "^^  *v*  w  Bv  */v**  ^  nessee,  do  call  upon  all  good  and  loyal  cituens  to  en- 

**  compelled  to  pnt  down  armed  marauders,  ter  the  ranks  of  the  State  Guards,  be  mustered  into 

'witli  *^  SQch  nnmbers  and  m  sach  manner  as  service,  and  dd  in  suppressing  lawlessness.    Those 

tlie   exigency  shall  demand,  whatever  may  be  enrolling  in  East  Tennessee  will  be  transported  to 

tlie  oonseqnences."  Nashville  and  armed  and  placed  under  the  command 

It  was  alleged  by  many  of  the  opponents  of  "^^^Sfr  p^chi^tionaf  be  duly  issued  deei«u.t. 

Governor  Brownlow's  admmistration  that  it  ing  the  counties  in  which  I  shall  dedare  martiJ^law. 

^was  designed  to  use  this  military  force  to  con-  the  effect  of  which  \7ill  be  to  set  aside  civil  law  and 

trol  the  result  of  the  fell  election,  and  some  turn  over  offenders  to  the  military  to  be  tried  and 

Conservative,  oven  .4vo«jt<^  a  <3Plete  L"SJ^^^„t*?rE'S?^'uUv?i.Trt?^i^'S^^^ 

drawal  of  the  party  from  the  political  cam-  ^i^j^^    The  citizens  are  warned  againstharboring  any 

pai^.     An  address  of  the  Ezecnnve  Commit-  Eu-klux.     The  Governor  will  make  the  guards  nu- 

tee,  however,  announced,  toward  the  end  of  merous  and  effective  enough  to  make  Buddie  and 

September,  that,  "  after  anxious  deliberation  ^^  J^*"**  "  orderly  and  quiet  as  East  Tennes- 

and  consultation  witfi  many  able  and  discreet  ■^f^^'t^Jny  whereof  I  have  signed  the  foregoing 

persons,'^  they  had     resolved  upon  a  vigorous  ^nd  afElx  the  great  seal,  this,  the  20th  day  of  January, 

prosecution  of  the  canvass  in  the  pending  con-    1869.  

test  for  the  presidency,  in  behalf  of  Seymour  (Signed)           WILLIAM  G.  BROWNLOW. 

and  Blair,  the  nominees  of  the  Democracy  of  xhe  State  Penitentiary  is  represented  to  he 

the  Union.^'    No  State  election  occurred  this  overcrowded,  and  larger  provisions  are  required 

year,  and  the  whole  vote  cast  at  the  presiden-  for  its  proper  management.    No  effective  ac- 

tial  election  in  November  numbered  88,068.  tion  was  taken  in  the  matter  at  the  extra  ses- 

Of  this  vote,  66,767  were  in  favor  of  the  eleo-  gion  of  the  Legislature.    The  number  of  pris- 

tion  of  Grant,  and  26,811  for  Seymour,  giving  o^ers  on  the  let  of  November  was  894,  which 

the  former  a  migority  of  80,446.  showed  an  increase  of  61  in  three  months. 

The  financial  affairs  of  the  State  have  been  xhe  regular  session  of  the  Legislature  met  on 

a  good  deal  embarrassed,  and  it  was  partly  for  g^h  of  November. 

the  consideration  of  these  that  the  extra  see-  TERRITORIES  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

»ion  of  the  Legislature  was  caUed.    At  the  last  The  number  of  Territories  has  been  increased 

regular  session  these  affairs  were  intrusted  to  \j  one  (Wyoming),  and  now  amounts  to  ten, 

a  Financial  Board,  consisting  of  the  Governor,  if  ^e  include  the  unorganized  Indian  Terri- 

Secretary  of  State,  Comptroller^  Treasurer,  and  tory.    Further  explorations  in  the  unsettled 

the  president  of  the  Baoik  of  Tennessee.    The  region  serve  only  to  reveal  natural  resources 

members  of  this  Board  did  not  work  harmo-  of  the  greatest  variety  and  richness.     Along 

niously,  and  two  of  the  number  soon  resigned,  the  line  of  the  Pacific  Railroad,  deposits  of  coal, 

and  afterward  continued  to  attack  the  action  ijon,  and  other  minerals,  have  been  found,  and 

adopted  by  the  others.    The  consequence  was,  cities  and  towns  are  springing  up  with  marvel- 

an  iiyury  to  the  State  credit,  and  a  failure  to  lous  rapidity.    A  rdlroad  across  the  Northern 

raise  funds  for  the  interest  on  the  public  debt,  Territories,  Dakota,  Montana,  and  Idaho,  to 

which  became  due  in  July.    Hence  arose  the  Seattle  in  Washington,  is  in  contemplation,  and 

necessity  for  legislative  action.    An  act  was  numerous  branch  roads  are  projected  which 

passed  providing  for  a  new  Board  of  Finance,  yj^  do  much  toward  developing  all  this  vast 

to  consist  of  three  members  appointed  by  the  region  of  Territories.    The  people  on  the  fron- 

Govemor,  and  authorizing  a  loan,  secured  by  tiers  have  continued  to  be  troubled  by  the  In- 

the  bonds  of  the  State,  to  raise  funds  to  meet  ^ans,  but  the  vigorous  policy  of  General  Sher- 

the  pressing  claims  upon  the  Treasury.    The  j^asi  and  Genercd  Sheridan  seems  to  have  had 

aggregate   debt    of  the   State    amounts    to  ^  salutary  effect,  and  has  apparently  put  an  end 

$84,271,762.76.  to  open  hostilities  for  the  present  {%m  Indiait 

The  following  proclamation  may  perhaps  be  Wab). 

regarded  as  indicating  the  state  of  things  in  ^riowui.— This  Territory  is  divided  into  the 

Tennessee  at  the  opening  of  the  year  1869 :  counties  of  Pima,  Yavapai,  Yuma,  Mohave,  and 

WhtrtMy  there  exist  in  Middle  and  West  Tennes-  PahUte,  all  of  which  are  large  and  sparsely 

see  lawless  bmds  who  set  at  defiant  civU  law,  ttd  in  settled.     The  whole  extent  is  broken  up  by 

oertam  localities  render  it  impossible  for  civil  offloers  ^^«^4J«  «,«>««♦«?« -«*i««fl  4^Yt,./^ti»>«  «->^{aT«  fl/x«- 

to  enforce  the  hiws  of  the  State ;  and  whereas,  those  Pgantao  mountam  ranges,  through  which  flow 

masked  villains,  called  Ku-klux,  are  taking  prisoners  some  fine  nvers.    The  country  is  very  rocky, 

from  jails  and  hanging  them  without  trial,  and  are  and  well  adapted  for  cultivation  only  along  the 

abducting  passengers  from  railroad  trains,  and  noti-  gtreams,  though  there  is  much  excellent  grazing- 


ambitious  men  have  made  incendiary  speecLes,  ad-    and   milling   operations   therefore   have   not 
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pnnred  very  profitable.    New  mines  have  been  proving,  and  as  a  canaeqnence  the  dtiei  ad 

discovered  between  Wickenbarg  and  Prescott,  towns  of  the  Territory  are  increaaong  rapidh. 

which  are  said  to  be  very  rich.    A  large  por-  A  railroad  is  in  progress  to  connect  I)tnT«r 

tion  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  Territory  are  City  with  the  Pacific  Raibroad  in  NebrssU 

Indians  and  Mexicans.    Tucson,  the  capital,  is  The  (Governor  of  Colorado  is  A.  C.  Hunt  A 

an  old  Mexican  town  settled  about  a  hundred  delegate  to  Congress  was  elected  this  year,  s&d 

years  ago,  and  contains  a  population  of  three  both  parties  held  nominating  conventiooi  k 

or  four  thousand  souls.    The  regular  election  June.    The  whole  vote  cast  for  delegate  wa? 

for  a  delegate  to  Congress,  and  for  members  to  8,167.  Of  these,  Bradford,  Bepablican,  recdtdi 

the  Le$^lature,  was  held  on  the  8d  of  June.  4,092,  and    BeLden,  Democrat,  4,075,  whkL 

No  nominating  conventions  assembled,  but  the  gave  the  former  a  minority  of  17.     GoD^tSh 

Democrats  of  Tavapiu  County  met  at  Wicken-  tions  were  held  by  boUi  parties  on  the  1st  of 

burg,  and  put  up  the  name  of  John  A.  Rush  as  December,  to  consider  the  question  of  the  ad- 

a  candidate.    Richard  C.  McCormick,  the  Gov-  mission  of  the  Territory  into  the  Union.   Tbe 

emor  of  the  Territory,  was  brought  forward  as  Republicans    adopted   resolutions    req[aestis^ 

the  Independent  Union  candidate,  and  received  Congress  to  admit  it  at  once  on  sach  tenns  £» 

1,268  votes  out  of  a  total  of  2,098.    In  Yavapai  were  deemed  expedient.  *  The  Democrata  wtre 

County,  Democrats  only  were  chosen  to  theLe-  divided  on  the  subject^  some  of  tliem  being  io 

gislature;  in  the  other  four  counties  the  tickets  favor  of  immediate  admission  on  anytcrsj, 

were  made  up  without  regard  to  party,  and  the  others  being  opposed  if  negro  saSt^go  was  to 

members  elected  were«about  equally  divided  be  made  a  condition, 

in  respect  to  political  sentiments.  Dakota.  —  This    Territory  is   as  yet  bet 

Colorado. — ^Although  efforts  have  been  sev-  thinly  settled.    The  Crovemment  owns  dcsiIt 
ersJ  times  made  to   have  Colorado  admitted  all  the  land.    Not  more  than  twenty  setile- 
into  the  Union  as  a  State,  it  is  still  nambered  ments   make  any  pretenaon  to  the  name  of 
among  the  Territories.    Considerable  advance-  towns.    Nothing  has  been  done  to  develop  any 
ment  has  been  made  in  our  knowledge  of  the  mineral  wealth  in  the  country,  and  agncoltord 
physical  characteristics  of  this  Territory.    It  has  scarcely  made  a  beginning.    Sufficient  ad- 
extends  260  miles  from  north  to  south  and  875  vancement  in    industry  has,  however,  be^ 
miles  from  east  to  west,  and  has  three  natural  made  to  prove  that  it  is  an  excellent  coddot 
subdivisions.    The  eastern  third  is  a  region  of  for  raising  cattle.     Landed   property  about 
lofty  rolling  plains,  4,000  or  5,000  feet  above  the  capital,  Yankton,  is  said  to  have  incressed 
the  level  of  the  sea,  watered  with  numerous  in  value  800  per  cent,  during  the  past  je^r. 
streams,  and  containing  much  fine  land  for  agri-  Eight  years  ago,  when  the  land  was  ceded  to 
cultural  and  grazing  purposes.     Beyond  tiiiis  the  Government  by  the  Indians,  not  a  white 
plateau  is  a  mountain-belt,  varying  from  100  to  inhabitant  was  to  be  found*    The  present  Got- 
200  miles  in  width,  within  whose  limits  peaks  emor  is  Andrew  J.  Faulk,  and  J.  S.  Spink  rep- 
rise to  a  height   of  15,000  or    16,000   feet,  resents  the  Territory  in  Congress. 
The  forms  of  the  ranges  and  peaks  exhibit  a  Idaho.— Oyrmg  to  the  remoteness  of  tliis 
great  variety,  and  in  their  combinations  produce  Territory,  and  the  want  of  ready  means  of  ac- 
some  of  the  grandest  mountain  scenery  in  the  cess,  its  growth  as  yet  has  not  been  so  rapid  ss 
world.     Among    the  mountains  are  sever^  that  of  several  of  the  other  Territories.   The 
broad  expanses  of  plain  or  diversified  territory.  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  will,  however,  lead 
which  have  received  the  name^  of  the  '*  Parks  to  immigration  and  a  rapid  development  of 
of  Colorado.^'    These  vary  in  size  from  20  by  its  resojirces.    There  are  already  a  nomber  of 
50  miles,  to  100  by  200,  and  the  principal  ones  enterprising  towns  and  con^derable  miniog 
are  four  in  number,  viz. :  North  Park,  Middle  business.    Frequent  reports  are  received  ofibe 
Park,  South  Park,  and  San  Lms  Park.   The  last  discovery  of  new  silver-mines.    The  Goveraor 
mentioned  of  these  is  the  largest,  and  contains  is  D.  W.  Ballard,  who  is  also  the  United  States 
an  area  of  about  18,000  square  miles,  or  double  Superintendent  of  Indian  Affairs  in  the  Terri* 
that  of  the  State  of  Massachusetts.    It  is  a  vast  tory.    At  the  election  for  delegate  to  Congr^ 
elliptical  bowl,  shut  in  by  mountains  varying  in  in  August,  5,820  votes  were  cast,  of  which  J. 
height  from  10,000  to  16,000  feet.    The  general  X.  Shafer,  the  Democratic  candidate,  reoeired 
level  of  the  plain  itself  is  6,000  feet  above  the  8,102,  and  T.  K  Butler,  the  Republican,  2,318. 
sea-level.    The  climate  is  one  of  the  finest  and  Shafer^s  minority,  884.    The  members  ofthe 
most  salubrious  in  the  world,  and  the  whole  Council  are  Democrats,  and  the  House  of  wl^ 
region  is  believed  to  be  rich  in  minerals  and  resentatives  contains  three  RepubUcans  >nd 
the  other  undeveloped  resources  of  nature,  nineteen  Democrats. 
San  Luis  Park  has  a  population  of  24,000,  for  the  The  following  are  the  counties  of  Idaho : 
most  part  a  mixture  of  Mexicans  and  Indians,  Nam*.            coiuitjSMt.        nhb*.       ^  o«9|^. 

who  have  adopted  in  a  great  measure  the  hab-    ^^ '-Sifel  n?^ 

its  and  customs  of  Europeans.     The  western  Botee!!!.'.',*.*,".!'.'.Wi^aS 

part  of  the  Territory  is  almost  an  unknown  Idaho V.*V.V.V...'.,Fk)reiice 

land,  uninhabited  and  unvisited  save  by  adven-  Kootenai.... (UnorgMlzed.) 

turous  miners.  Montana, — ^The  progress  of  settlement  m 

The  mining  interests  of  Colorado  are  im-  Montana  has  been  chiefly  fi^m  the  Pacific  coast, 
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sail  the  towns  are  in  the  western  portion  of  emment  of  the  new  Territory  of  Wyoming, 

*Xerritory.    On  the  1st  of  Jnly,  the  entire  which  was  formed  from  a  portion  of  Dakota, 

ion  was  88,875;  the  real  and  personal  with  small    additions  from  Montana,  Idsdio, 

operty  was   valued  at  $9,400,000.     There  Utah,  and  Nehraska.    The  boundaries  are  as 

J^^xre  248,427  acres  of  land  under  cultivation,  follows,  viz.:  Commencing  at  the  intersection 

Clx^  products  of  the  mines  were  rapidly  becom-  of  the  27th  meridian  of  longitude,  west  from 

^EiS  A  source  of  profit;  the  value  of  gold  and  silver  Washington,  with  the  46th  degree  of  north 

refined  and  run  into  bars  at  that  time  was  latitude,  and  running  thence  west  to  the  84th 

^3,  640,000.    Bituminous  coal  of  superior  qual-  meridian  of  west  longitude ;   thence  south  to 

Lt;i^^  has  been  discovered,  which  will  be  par-  the  4l8t  degree  of  north  latitude;  thence  east 

blcxtlarly  valuable  for  the  purpose  of  smelting  to  the  27th  meridian  of  west  longitude ;  and 

^t^allic  ores.    The  great  interest  of  the  Terri-  thence  north  to  the  place  of  beginning.    The 

y,  however,  will  be  its  agriculture.    It  con-  rights  of  property,  now  pertaining  to  t£e  Indi- 

some  of  the  most  productive  lands  in  the  ans  in  this  territory,  are  secured  to  them  until 

I^^orthwest,  and  it  will  be  found  more  profitable  extinguished  by  treaty;  and  the  United  States 

^ox-  steady  industry  to  cultivate  the  soil  than  to  expressly  reserves  the  power  to  divide  the  Ter- 

t:.£Ll£e  the  doubtfol  chances  of  getting  gain  from  ritory  into  two  or  more,  or  to  attach  any  por- 

t.lLe  mines.    A  corporation  known  as  the  North-  tion  to  another  State  or  territory  as  may  be 

•y^rest  Transportation  Company  was  organized  deemed  best.    A  Governor  and  Secretary  are 

ixi  N'ovember,  1867,  for  the  purpose  of  running  to  be  appointed  by  the  President,  to  hold  office 

&  line  of  steamers  up  the  Missouri  from  Sioux  four  years;  and  a  Legi41ature  is  to  be  elected 

Oity  to  Fort  Benton,  thus  establishing  commu-  by  the  people,  which  shall  consist  of  a  Council 

i:iication  with  the  great  States  to  the  East,  of  nine  members,  which  may  be  increased  to 

X>iiring  the  past  season  five  steamers  were  em-  thirteen ;  and  a  House  of  Representatives,  of 

X>loyed  in  the  business  of  the  company,  having  thirteen  members,  which  may  be  increased  to 

SL.  carrying  capacity  of  2,000  tons.    The  Legis-  twenty-seven. 

latnre  of  Montana  met  at  Virginia  City  on  the  This  Territory  was  formerly  the  abode  of  the 
Oth  of  December,  and  the  Governor  in  his  ad-  Crow  Indians.    The  advancement  into  its  lim- 
clress  recommended  the  encouragement  of  im-  its  of  the  Pacific  Railroad  at  once  drew  after 
xnigration  from  Northern  Europe  as  a  counter-  it  a  line  of  settlements,  with  a  rapid  springing- 
poise  to  the  rapid  influx  of  Chinese.    The  Gov-  up  of  towns  in  the  wilderness.    The  first  stake 
«nior  is  Green  C.  Smith,  and  J.  M.  Cavanaugh  was  driven  at  Cheyenne,  on  the  18  th  of  July, 
is  the  delegate  in  Congress.  1867,  and  in  one  month  there  was  a  town 
ITetJD  Mexieo, — There  have  been  some  new  of  8,000  inhabitants  on  the  spot.    These  were, 
discoveries  of  silver  during  the  year  in  New  however,  made  up  in  a  large  measure  of  ad- 
Mexico  which  promise  very  rich  results.    The  venturers  and  disreputable  characters.     No 
mineral  wealth  of  the  Territory  is  undoubtedly  sooner  was  a  new  station  established  at  Lara- 
great,  but  is  said  to  be  equalled  if  not  excelled  mie,  than  a  large  part  of  this  population  de- 
by  its  agricultural  resources,  which  only  wait  parted  from  Cheyenne,  but  the  more  respect- 
for  enterprise  to  yield  profitable  returns  for  la-  able  portion  remained,  and  a  permanent  city 
bor  and  capitd.    The  territorial  Governor  is  has  undoubtedly  been  founded  mere.  One  year 
Robert  B.  Mitchell,  the  delegate  in  Congress,  from  its  first  inception  it  had  a  population  of 
Charles  P.  Clever.    Considerable  Democratic  4,000,  and  had  a  newspaper  already  started, 
gains  were  reported  at  the  last  election.  *^  The  Weekly  Rocky  Mountain  Star.^'     The 
Utah. — ^It  IS  stated  on  good  authority,  that,  resources  of  the  Territory  are  believed  to  be 
out  of  the  43,000,000  acres  of  land  in  Utah  very  great,  but  are  almost  whollv  undeveloped. 
Territory,  not  more  than  500,000  are  capable  Ths  Indian  Territory  is  still  unorganized, 
of  cultivation.    Most  of  that  which  is  actually  and  chiefly  occupied  by  reservations  for  the 
cultivated  is  occupied  in  little  farms,  of  ten  to  Indians  and  broad  pastures  for  the  buffalo, 
fifteen  acres,  and  frequently  requires  artificial  TEXAS.    At  the  opening  of  the  year  1868, 
irrigation.    The  soil  is,  however,   quite  pro-  Texas  formed  a  part  of  the  "  Fifth  Military  Dis- 
ductive,  and  under  excellent  cultivation.    The  trict,"  General  Hancock,  commander,  and  was 
present  population  of  the  territory  is  estimated  at  the  same  time  under  the  immediate  com- 
at  116,000.    Immigration  is  encouraged   and  mand  of  GeneralJ.  J.  Reynolds  of  the  ^*Dis- 
aided  by  the  Mormons,  whose  agents  travel  in  trict  of  Texas.'^    In  the  latter  part  of  the  pre- 
Europe  to  obtain  proselytes,  and  are  supported  oedinff  year.  General  Hancock  had  been  ap- 
by  the  community  at  home.    The  Governor  of  pealed  to  by  Governor  Pease,  to  order  a  trial 
Utc^  is  Charles  Durkee,  and  the  Superintend-  by  military  commission  of  a  man  charged  with 
ent  of  Indian  Affairs,  F.  H.  Head.   William  H.  murder,  in  Uvalde  County,  on  the  western 
Hooper,  of  Salt  Lake  City,  represents  the  Ter-  frontier.   The  only  reason  given  for  thus  super- 
ritory  in  Congress.  seding  the  action  of  the  civil  tribunals  was, 
Washington. — Governor,  Marshall  F.  Moore,  that  uie  county  had  "  only  about  one  hundred 
Olympia;  delegate  in  Congress,  Alvan  Flan-  voters  in  a  territory  of  about  nine  hundred 
ders,  Walla  Wfdla.  square  miles,''  and  it  was  not  probable  that 
Wyoming. — An  act  of  Congress,  approved  the  prisoners  could  be  "  kept  in  confinement 
July  26,  1868,  provided  for  the  temporary  gov-  long  enough  to  be  tried  by  tne  civil  courts  of 
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the  oonntj.'^    General  Hancock  conld  not  see  conclusion  that,  while  any  persons  are  to  W 

in  this  case  sufficient  reason  for  the  exercise  of  found  wanting  in  affection  or  respect  for  te 

the  authority  vested  in  him,  of  ordering  a  trial  Government,  or -yielding  it  ol>edience  fromio- 
by  military  commission,  "  when  in  his  judg- .  tives  which  you  do  not  approve,  war  and  ao: 

ment  it  may  be  necessary."    He  said:   '*  At  peace  is  the  status,  and  all  such  persons  an  tit; 

this  time  the  country  is  in  a  state  of  profound  proper  subjects  for  a  military  penal  jnxis£-- 

peace.    The  State  government  of  Texas,  organ-  tion." 

ized  in  subordination  to  the  authority  of  the  The  registration  of  voters  under  the  pny 

TJnited  States,  is  in  the  full  exercise  of  all  its  visions  of  the  reconstruction  acts  took  pkct 

proper  powers.    The  courts  duly  empowered  in  1867,  but  a  revision  of  the  lists  was  madeic 

to  administer  the  laws,  and  to  punish  all  offend-  January,  1868.    Under  the  former  comnusd? 

ers  against  these  laws,  are  in  existence.    No  the  following  memoranda  and  questions  bad 

unwiiliDgness  on  the  part  of  these  courts  is  been  issued  from  the  military  heftdquarten  k 

suggested,  to  inquire  into  the  offences  with  the  instruction  of  the  registrars : 

which  the  prisoners  in  question  are  charged ;  j^,^^  ^f  disauoMicaUons,  for  iU  piim^^ 

nor  any  obstructions  whatever  m  the  way  of  Od  Boards  of  IkegiSr^ ^tider  tU  mOit^  fcfi, 

enforcing  the  laws  against  them  said  to  exist.  P<u»«d  Mar^  S,  1867,  and  tk$  bill  m/^jlmmitri 

Under  such  circumstances  there  is  no  good  thtrdo: 

ground  for  the  exercise  of  the  extraordinary  l-  Every  person  who  has  acted  aa  United  SUd 

power  vested  in  the  commander  to  organize  a  Sou»tor  or  EepresAntirtive.                   iv..j_* 

t»:iu«i.«'  »o.,«».;o<.;^»  Ax«  ♦»,«.  4.«;«i  ^ft^x.^-r.^-m^^^^  2.  All  who  nave  acted  aa  eleotora  of  PrwMtocr 

military  commission  for  the  tnal  of  tne  persons  yioe-Preaident. 

named.  8.  EverypersonwhoheldanypoaitionintheAnij 

He  also  expressed  his  surprise  that  the  mill-  or  Navy  of  the  United  States, 

tary  power  should  be  invoked  in  such  a  case,  „^,  AU  persons  who  held  any  pontiop  mder^ 

S?i%'Z*  M  *"!  Powers.possess^  by  the  ^t*  ^^^  ^T^^^^ ^"^^^^ 

State  government  were  sufficient  for  the  tnal  flee ;  such  aa  offloera  in  the  coatom-houae,  port-rffee, 

of  prisoners  of  this  kind,  and,  if  those  powers  mint,  judges,  and  all  offloera  of  the  United  Stiw 

were  not  exercised,  it  must  be  attributed  to  the  court,  iJnited  States  marahala,  and  depntiee. 

"  indolence  or  culpable  inefficiency  of  the  offi-  5*  ^^  ^^^  ^^«  '^^  Governor  of  Uie  State,  Sws 

oersnow  charged  with  the  execution  «xd  en-  S^^'XrTrS^ZJ'f^J^^arSS 

forcement  of  the  laws  under  the  authority  of  gtate,  made  in  1846  and  1862,  induding  jodgs  of 

the  State  government."     This  called  forth  a  courts,  justioea  of  peace,  dorks  of  oonrtB  and  <kpo- 

reply  from  Governor  Pease,  who  denied  the  ties,  aheriffa  and  aeputiea,  conatablea  and  d«potie«, 

statement  that  the  country  was  in  a  state  of  tax-collectora,  aaaeaaon,  «>«>?•".  Pol^^ji^^'Sr 

^^^p^^^A  ,.««.»«   -«^   A^sA^t^A  4.U-*  «  i*.^..  ^«  tioneera,  pilots,  harbor-maaters,  reoorden  or  wn- 

profound  peace,  and  declared  that  a  large  ma-  yeyanoe  a^d  moitgagea,  pariah 'reoonieB,  nounes 

jority  of  the  white  population  was  "  embit-  public,  and  all  commissioned  offioeia  in  the  8«c 

tered  against  the  Government,*'  and  regarded  militia.    Every  person  who  haa  acted  as  major  of 

the  legislation  of  Congress  as  unconstitutional  ^^  cit^i  treasurer,  comptroller,  recorder,  ildenna^ 

and  "hostile  to  their  interests."    He  argued,  SSa^-^W'th1]S5H«^a?:.SS 

moreover,  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  mihtary  BionSr  of  elections  and  his  derka,  chief  of  poliwlieo- 

commander  to  take  the  place  of  the  ordinary  tenant  of  police,  and  all  who  have  aerredoo  thept^ 

laws  and  tribunals  in  his  district  and  protect  hoc  force.    Wardens  and  under-wardeoa  of  the  \k- 

the  rights  and  redress  the  wrongs  of  the  peo-  ^?  P™^*^  ^^  workhoiwo,  ^^^^^^'^'^^l 

pie.    General  Hancock  addresXo  Gov^^^^^  ll^K^^??  ^Jo'rn'eT^Jd'iSSS^^ 

Pease  a  long  letter  under  date  of  March  9th,  m  tendent  of  public  schools,  inspeotore  of  tobiooo,iloQr, 

which  he  dealt  severely  with  the  proposition  beeff  and  pork,  and  weignta  and  meaaures.  iam«n 

of  the  latter,  that  the  people  should  be  de-  of  the  aaylums  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  and  Dlind,Kri 

pnved  of  the  ad7anti«es  of  the  ordinary  ad-  "^i°J£jS^S^ai8«  ™gi»t««dth«-d»-« 

mmistration  Of  justice  because  they  were  not  m  ^iSAWi,  or  who  obained  protection  papen  fiom  the 

sympathy  with  the  Government,  and  expressed  repr^entativea  of  foreign  powers, 

his  mtention  of  superseding  the  laws  of  the  Any  person  who,  at  any  time,  held  any  of  *« 

State  and  their  ordinary  execution    only  in  f^^e  offices,  and  who  ^rward  enWjj;.'!jr: 

cases  in  which  it  was  shown  to  be  absolutely  Jj^^^iJjreLrcS^^er^S^^^ 

necessary.     He   closed   with    the    following  ing, 

remarks  upon  the  letter  of  the  Provisional  QUE8noiT8TOB«AirawM«DBTP«BaoOTPBow«i«w 

Governor:  "I  have  found  but  little  else  in  kboisisb. 

your  letter  but  indications  of  temper,  lashed  l.  Have  you  been  United  Statea  SenatM^Sepre- 

into  excitement  by  causes  which  I  deem  mostly  sentative,  or  elector  of  President  or  Vioe-Prew«'i^ 

imaginary;  a  great  confidence  in  the  accuracy  -^g^ST^Jtid  f^'SL^'.i.d^  L ITmt^a-* 

of  your  own  opinions,  and  an  intolerance  of  Go;ernmJS^of«^y^dwtiS«w,lKrib«J«»«T 

the  opmions  of  others ;  a  desire  to  punish  the  26, 1861 9 

thoughts  and  feelings  of  those  who  differ  with  «.  Did  you  hold  any  office  under  the  goTerament 

you,  and  an  impatience  which  magnifies  the  of  this  State,  of  any  kind  whatsoever,  to  which  pa 

shortcomi^  of  officuds,  who  ar<.  perhaps.  ^  'r^iffou^Xr^ru^S/jW/A 

earnest  and  conscientious  m  the  discharge  of  ment,  of  any  kmd  whatsoever,  to  which  yoo  »*« 

their  duties  as  yourself,  and  a  most  unsound  elected  or  appointed,  prior  to  January  S6, 1861. 
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5.  Bid  you  in  1M2  or  in  18M  register  yourself  as  turns  have  been  made,  was  54,888 :  for  the 
an  alien  or  did  vou  obtwn  protection  papers  from  convention,  48,142  ;  against  a  convention,  11,- 
representatives  ofany  foreign  power!  •  o^a.  ^»;^J:4.«.  ;«  rJ„^  on  ana 

In  case  any  of  the  preoediSg  questions  are  answered  246 ;  majority  m  favor,  80,896. 

*^  Yes,"  or  shonld  you  know  they  should  be  so  an-  J^he  delegates  chosen  to  frame  a  constitntion 

swered,  it  would  be  proper  to  ask  the  followinjpr :  for  the  State  of  Texas  met  in  convention  on 

6.  Were  you  in  the  Confederate  service,  mnitary,  the  Ist  of  June,  in  pursuance  of  a  military  or- 
naval,  or  civJ,  or  did  you  give  aid  and  comfort  to  j^-  «cwned  on  thft  fiSi  of  Mnv  hv  HAnAFAl  Tin 
those  engaged  in  hostility  to  the  United  States!  ^^'  ^°®V           VTv  I  T- ^'  Dy  General  J5u- 

If  answered  "  Yes,"  or  if  you  know  it  to  beso,  they  ohanan,  who  was  at  that  tmie  holdmg  tempo- 
must  not  be  registered.  rary  command  of  the  Fifth  Military  District 
On  the  11th  of  January,  General  Hancock  P"or  to  the  arrival   of  General    Rousseau, 
issued  an  order  expressing  his  dissent  from  the  ^^^  ^^  ^^^J^  appointed  to  succeed  Hancock, 
constraction  given  to  the  disqualifying  clauses  T^®  convention  consisted  of  ninety  members, 
of  the  reconstruction  acts  in  these  memoranda,  ^P®  ^^  whom  were  negroes,  and  but  eight  or 
and  informing  the  registrars  in  Texas  that  they  ^^®  ^^  *^®  whites  were    adherents  of  the 
were  to  be  regarded  as  of  no  efiTect  as  instruc-  I^emocratic  party.    The  body  was,  however, 
tions  to  them,  but  that  the  members  of  the  nearly  equally  divided  into  a  party  inclined  to 
Board  were  to  "look  to  the  laws,  and  to  the  nioderate  action,  headed  by  A.  J.  Hamilton,  a 
laws  alone,  for  the  rules  which  are  to  govern  former  Provisional  Governor  of  the  State,  and 
them  in  the  discharge  of  the  delicate  and  im-  a  V^^J  J®d  by  his  brother,  Morgan  Hamilton, 
portant  dnties  imposed  upon  them."    In  case  '^Iiose  temper  prompted  extreme-  radical  meas- 
any  questions  arose  as  to  the  right  of  persons  ^J®^-    General  E,  J.  Davis  was  chosen  to  ^re- 
to  be  registered,  the  applicants,  he  said,  should  ^^®  ^^^^  *^®  deliberations  of  the  convention, 
have  a  right  to  appeal  from  the  decision  of  the  Provisional  Governor  Pease  submitted  a  mes- 
Board,  and  a  full  statement  of  the  facts  should  sage,  suggesting  some  of  the  measures  which 
then  be  forwarded  to  the  military  headquar-  ^®  deemed  it  important  for  the  convention  to 
ters.     Such  appeals  were,  in  fact,  made;  and  adopt;  among  other  things  he  recommended 
in  a  number  of  instances  the  decision  of  the  *^**  *^®y  declare  null  and  void  ah  initio  the 
registrars  was  reversed.  ^^  ^^  secession  and  all  laws  repugnant  to  the 
The  whole  number  of  white  citizens  in  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States,  and 
State  who  would  have  been  entitled  to  vote  repeal   all  laws   making   any  discrimination 
under  the  old  laws  is  said  to  be  about  80,000 ;  against  persons  on  account  of  color,  race,  or 
the  number  registered  under  the  operation  of  previous  condition.    The  first  part  of  this  rec- 
the  reconstruction  acts  was  56,678.    The  num-  onmiendation  introduced  into  the  convention 
ber  of  colored  persons  registered  was  47,581,  a  question  which  led  to  a  long  and  heated  de- 
making  the  whole  number  of  registered  voters  ^ate,  and  was  finally  settled  by  a  close  vote  re- 
104,269.  Jdcting  the  proposition  on  which  the  discus- 
Before  the  election  took  place,  which  was  ^^^  was  based,  to  declare  null  and  void  all 
ordered  for  the  14th  and  15th  of  February,  a  ^^  ?^  ^7  "  ^^7  or  assemblage  of  persons  or 
Conservative  Convention  was  held  at  Houston,  °^®n  in  Texas  calling  themselves  a  convention 
which  occupied  three  days  in  its  deliberations,  or  Legislature,  and  not  having  the  sanction  of 
and  put  forth  a  platform,  the  leadmg  features  t^®  Congress  of  the  United  States."    This  was 
of  which  were  opposition  to  negro  suffrage  and  called,  throughout  the  discussion  on  the  sub- 
to  the  congressional  plan  of  reconstruction.  J«ct,  the  db  initio  question.    Propositions  were 
The  following  were  among  the  resolutions  ™ade  both  for  further  disfranchisement  and 
adopted  -  ^or  the  removal  of  disabilities,  but  nothing  of 
Huolved,  That  the  qnestion  of  African  equality  importance  was  done  on  either  of  these  sub- 
rises  far  above  all  questions  of  party,  and  is  vital  to  J©cts.     The  subject  of  dividmg  the  btate  was 
the  future  interests  of  this  State,  as  subordinate  to  brought  up,  but  met  with  general  dis&vor. 
that,  we  cheerftillv  concur  with  all  parties  who  are  The  Governor,  in  his  message  at  the  opening 

""^^^  ^  ^^l  ^y^T^^'^^'^^I^l^^i^      •    ♦•  of  the  convention,  had  declared  that  crime  was 

lUiolved.  That  believing  it  to  be  the  determination  ^^„^^  „^  ^«,v««i^«*  ;«  t«^«»  «-  «♦  ♦i*-*  »r>,«A«^ . 

of  the  BaAical  party  tolSeate  a  convention,  and  yet  ^^\^^  JO  prevalent  m  Texas  as  at  that  moment ; 

desirinff  to  express  our  opposition  to  the  Amcamza-  and  a  few  days  later  a  military  order  was  is- 

tion  of  Texas,  we  recommend  the  people  of  the  State,  sued  by  General  Reynolds,  of  the  District  of 

entitled  to  register,  to  do  so  and  vote  against  a  con-  Texas,  which  declared  that  reliable  information, 

vention,  andtoflruard  against  the  oontingen^  of  its  received  at  the  headquarters,  showed  that  in 

being  successfViIly  earned ;  to  vote  at  the  same  time  *^^^*^«"^  «-«'j'"'»  "^"^H"^*'      >              ^ -i      i 

for  the  election  of  delegates  to  the  convention  on  the  many  counties      organized  bands  of  lawless 

basis  of  creating  a  constitution  without  negro  suffra^,  men"   were  committing  murders  and  other- 

and  asking  Congress  to  accept  the  same,  believmg  wise  violating  the  laws  and  disturbing  the 

ttiat  we  should  only  be  recognized  as  in  the  Union  pg^ce  of  the  country.     This  subject  was  taken 

S.^a?th1i:\t^pfediet^'^^^^^^            ^^  Sp  in  the  ConstiStional  Ooniention   and  a 

£esolved^  That  while  we  are  unalterably  opposed  special  Committee  on  Crime  and  Lawlessness 

to  negro  supremacy,  we  are  in  favor  of  secnrmg  to  was  appointed  to  investigate  the  matter  and 

them  the  full  protection  of  all  their  rights  of  person  report  for  the  information  of  the  delegates, 

and  of  property,  under  just  laws  bearing  equally  on  all.  rpj^^jj.  ^^^^^  ^^  submitted  on  the  80th  day  of 

The  whole  vote  given  on  the  question  of  June,  and  stated  that  about  000  homicides  had 

holding  a  convention,  so  far  as  authentic  re-  been  committed  in  the  State  since  the  dose  of 
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the  war  in  1865.    Of  these,  804  had  been  per*  of  things.    These  causes  were  stated  to  be : : 

petrated  since  the  first  of  January.     These  The  "general  demoralization  resulting  &qb 

crimes  were  attributed  to  political  differences,  the  war,  and  the  absence  of  any  goveramaL 

and  a  spirit  of  intolerance  toward  sentiments  civil  or  military,  for  several  months  after  u 

of  "  loyalty  "  to  the  Government    "  Many  of  conclusion  of  the  war,  and  the  sudden  (&»h^ 

the  persons  murdered,"  said  a  majority  of  the  ment  of  a  large  number  of  Federal  and  Coniad- 

committee,  "were  loyal  men,  and  were  mur-  erate  soldiery,'^  who  were  thus  released  ftm 

dered  for  their  loyalty."    This  was  denied  in  a  military  restraint  at  a  time  when  the  chci: 

minority  report  submitted  some  days  later,  of  civil  law  were  also  wanting ;  2.  The^^d^i?- 

though  prevalence  of  crime  in  many  parts  of  ders  had  been  increased  in  many  localities  \ 

the  State  was  admitted.    The  result  of  the  in-  taking  the  execution  of  the  laws  from  tk  cirj 

vestigation  took  the  form  of  a  resolution,  ap-  authorities,  without  replacing  them  by  sn^ 

pointing    two    commissioners   to- proceed  to  other  power ;"  8.  The  "  inefiSciency  of  judkiai 

Washington  and  lay  before  Congress  "  the  con*  and  ministerial  officers  appointed  by  the  cu!i- 

dition  of  lawlessness  and  violence  prevalent  in  tary  authorities ; "  and,  4.  The  "  changed  Condi- 

this  State,  and  urge  the  immediate  necessity  tion  of  society  resulting  from  the  emandpicios 

for  action  on  the  following  matter :  of  the  negroes,  the  indolent  habits  andthierisii 

"  1.  The  adoption  of  some  law  or  regulation  disposition  evinced  by  them,  and  the  torbalteni 

that  will  secure  the  filling  of  all  State  provi-  spirit  which  they  have  manifested,  iiutipucd 

sional  offices  with  competent  and  loyal  incum-  by  bad  and  designing  men,  and  in  manr  in- 

bents.  stances  supported  by  the  officers  of  the  Freed- 

^^  2.  The  organization  of  loyal  militia,  to  be  men^s  Bureau." 

placed  under  the  direction  and  control  of  the  The    committee    denied    that   freedom  of 

loyal  provisional  authorities  of  Texas."  speech  and  of  political  sentiment  was  not  il- 

At  about  the  same  time,  a  resolution  was  lowed  in  the  State,  and  intimated  that  a  fib- 
passed  appropriating  $25,000,  and  placing  the  eral  and  efficient  government  was  all  that  wis 
same  at  the  disposal  of  the  Governor,  "to  en-  needed  in  Texas.  In  the  midst  of  these inrcs- 
able  him  to  offer  suitable  rewards  for  the  ar-  tigations  on  crime  and  lawlessness,  a  riot  oe- 
rest  and  apprehension  of  the  desperadoes  "  curred  at  Millican,  in  which  several  persoos 
who  were  disturbing  the  peace  of  the  commu-  lost  their  lives.  An  armed  band  ofnegrm 
nity,  and  to  "  ferret  out  their  hiding-places."  with  a  "  parson  "  at  the  head,  set  forth  on  ffl 
This  resolution  was  forwarded  to  General  Bu-  expedition  of  vengeance  for  the  supposed  hug- 
chanan  for  his  approval,  and  returned  with  the  ing  of  a  negro  in  the  Brazos  valley,  and  csme 
following  objections :  in  collision  with  the  sheriff  and  his  po^te^  ^^ 

"  1.  He  [the  commander]  is  unable  to  find  attempted  to  preserve  the  peace.   This  oe- 

in  the  reconstruction  acts  of  Congress,  under  currea  on  the  16th  of  July, 

which  the  convention  assembled,   any  thing  After  the  restoration  of  Louiaana  to  her 

which  authorized  it  to  appropriate  the  money  place  in  the  Union  by  the  act  of  GongTe^s  of 

of  the  State  for  the  purpose  specified  in  said  June  25  th,  Texas  alone  formed  the  Fifth  Militur 

declaration.  District,  and  on  the  28th  of  July  General  J. 

^'2.  This  is  properly  a  subject  for  legislation,  Reynolds  was  assigned  to  the  oommaod.  Oi 

and  should  be  left  to  the  consideration  of  said  the  24th  of  August,  the  following  was  sa- 

Legislature.  dressed  to  the  president  of  the  convention: 

"  8-  The  declaration  appropriates  $25,000  to  ^,       y,^  Militabt  Di8>t,  SrAnoTTiii^i 

be  used  as  above  stated,  with  a  proviso  with  Ausmr,  Texas,  A^igvd  84,  l8(a.  ) 

reference  to  a  military  commission,  which  its  sbn.  K  J.  Davit,  JVmdenl  'oondiMmd  Co»^ 

author  doubtless  intended  as  a  gratuitous  in-  tion,  AtuUn,  Texat : 

suit  to  the  oommanding  general  of  the  Fifth  Bib:  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  Rwg 

Military  District,  by  coupling  it  with  conditions  of  a  resolution  of  the  convention,  jMswd  on  ^9^ 

intended  to  reflect  discreditably  upon  his  ad-  "^O-'  fij^fvS^  approval  ofan  adaiuoiudiPpn>pn»- 

ministration  of  its  civU  affairs."  '"''t^I ^C^^^A^^!^^.or.  ahont  eighn- 

The  proviso  mentioned  was  in  these  words :  five  days,  and  has  expended  an  ^>propris^^  <» 

Besolved,  That  no  part  of  the  same  shall  be  used  $100,000.                   ^  ,    „              ^     *..»«liidi 
unless   the  military  commander  of  the  District  of 
Texas  shall  first  be  authorized  to  organize  military 

commissions  for  the  trial  of  offenders.  ^        -,     ,., 

,                    .  more  money  from  the  Troasuiy 

The  Democratic  Convention,  which  met  on  the  Constitutional  Convention.                 •l^tl^ 

the  6th  day  of  July,  at  Bryan,  also  appointed  a  The  resolution  is  respectfully  petnmed  witj^ 

Committee  on  Crime  and  Lawlessness,  and  a  V^oyfiX^   I  am,  rfr,  very  "•Pf^^^^^^lT 

report  was  published  which  contained  the  views  ^^'^  Biivet  Major-Gcnena  U.  S.  A.,  ommvim- 

of  the  better  portion  of  the  conservative  peo-  ^  , 

pie  of  the  State.    They  did  not  deny  the  prev-  All  the  committees  on  the  different  poroow 


alence  of  crime,  but  admitted  it  "with  sor-    of  the  constitution  had  made  their  rep^J^ 

and  the  instrument  was  engrossed,  bnt>  ^  ^ 
mittee  of  the  Constitutional  Convention  with    receipt  of  the  above  communicatioD,  it  wtf^^^ 


row."  They  did,  however,  differ  with  the  com- 
mittee of  the  Constitutional  Convention  with 
regard  to  the  causes  of  this  unfortunate  state    termined  to  take  a  recess.    The  c 
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accordingly  adjourned  from  the  Slst  of  Au-  question  into  this  body,  they  divided  into  two 

gust  to  toe  first  Monday  in  December.  Actions,  and  finally  adjourned  without  making 

The  Democratic  party  in  Texas  held  a  con-  any  nominations, 

vention  on  the  7th  of  July,  and  took  steps  to  The  Democratic  State  Central  Committee 

organize  its  forces  for  the  presidential  cam-  published  a  circular  under  date  September  28th2 

paign.    Electors  were  nominated^  a  platform  m  which  it  was  claimed  that  the  laws  proTided 

adopted,  and  an  address  to  the  people  was  for  the  holding  of  an  election  for  presidential 

pablished.    The  following  are  the  principal  electors  in  every  State,  and  that  there  was 

resolutions  contained  in  the  platform :  nothing  to  prevent  the  people  of  Texas  from 

a.  That  we  aoquieaoe  in  good  faith  in  the  aboliah-  exercising  the  right.     As  no  provision  had 

ment  of  negro  slaveiy.  the  repudiation  of  the  war  been  made  by  the  State  authorities  for  the 

debt  of  the  State,  and  its  abandonment  of  the  doo-  regular  holding  of  such  election,  the  people 

trine  of  Boceasion  aa  a  peaceable  remedy  for  State  ^^re  "  advised  and  earnestly  recommended  to 


emment  of  the  United  States,  and  to  coltiYate  frater-  President."    It  was  "  particularly  and  urgently 

of  disloyalty  falsely  made  against  ns  by  the  radfcal  ^,  "^^^  ^\?^,  ^^S  ^^S^  .  ®  ,^*^   ^® 

party  for  the  purpose  of  perpetuating  militaiy  dea-  strictly  complied  with."      inis  circular  was 

potism  over  us,  and  aa  a  pretext  for  the  disfranchise-  submitted  to  (General  Reynolds,  with  a  letter  re- 

ment  of  those  who  do  not  agree  with  thebr  political  questing  him  to  order  the  Section,  and  suggest- 

opmions,  and  to  m«nt^  '^^TtlT*'  ^  J>oUti<al  >     "i£  the  event  that  the  general  commMiding 

power,  in  diareffard  of  nght  and  of  the  popular  will.  ^'  ,  j  j     vx  v"                 e«w*«»  w-Aiuauuxug 

4.  That  we  earnestly  desire  the  restoration  of  the  should  doubt  his  power,  and  declme  to  order 

Constitation  of  the  United  States  to  its  original  su-  the  election,"  that  "  the  laws  of  the  State  of 

premacv  and  vigor,  and  the  faithful  enforcement  of  Texas  as  now  in  force  are  broad  enough  to  an- 

the  Federal  laws  within  their  aphere  in  all  the  Statea  thorize  the  people  of  the  State  to  assemble  at 

of  the  Umon :  that  we  earnestly  seek  to  be  restored  xv^*    „^«i  JL+tt^^  ,*i«o«-  <k»^   aT^rv^;^^-  ♦i,^  t»/^ 

to  all  the  rig^its  of  local  self-government;  that  we  ^^^^  usud  votmg-plaoes  and  appomt  the  ne- 

eameatly  desire  the  reSstabliahment  of  the  civil  law  oessary  omcers  to  conduct  tne  election."    In 

atlminlstratlon  by  constitutional  courts^  and  to  see  reply.  General  Reynolds  transmitted  to  the 

its  supremacy  established  over  the  military ;  that  chairman  of  the  coimnittee  the  following  ex- 

rhe^w"ro1"Z£teSlo*?eSS.e1Srtffl.U^  tract  from  Special  Orde«,  No  44 : 

live  department,  or  to  the  encroachment  of  the  legis-  i^9«cuu  Ordtny  lio.  4A, 

lative  upon  the  executive  and  judicial  departments ;  HD^qsa  Fivth  Militabt  Dxb't,  Statb  of  Tsxas,  \ 

that  we  deplore  the  unlimited  and  irreaponsible  mill-  Austdt,  Taxiui,  Stptembtr  29, 1868.     ) 

tary  despotisms  which  now  exist  in  the  States  of  the  fExtract  1 

American  Union,  and  we  eamestlv  appeal  to  the  jy^  xhe  following  Act  of  Congress,  passed  the 

people  of  the  States  now  represented  m  Congress,  to  20th  of  July,  1868,  is  published  for  the  infonnation 

remove  the  odious  and  oppressive  tyranny  ftx)m  over  ^^  ffuidanoe  of  all  concerned : 

us :  that  we  declare  the  practical  operation  and  usual  ,  .  f  •»    1  ^*          t  j<      ^       ^x    m  ^      1  ri  n 

effect  of  the  Freedmen's  bureau  estabUshed  amongst  ^^  -^f?^ J^«?*,'V/'W»  <Jf  EUdarcH  CoOtg^ 

us,  U  to  cultivate  and  stimulate  discontent,  with  b^th  »^  ^^  ^^^'^Htff^  ^  Sebellum  vfMch  »hail  nU 

the  white  and  black  races,  and  calculated  to  promote  **'*  ****  r^orgOMt^, 

differences  of  opinion  and  contests  between  the  races,  JtooffHtf,  etc.  That  aooe  of  the  Statea,  whose  luhabi' 

which  may  prove  more  disastrous  to  both,  and  highly  *»n?,y«"  ^}pj }»  r"^"*^J!^  'Yk^'^SHSL^^V  SEK 

to  be  our  deliberate  conviction  that  there  exists  no  ,„  electoral  votes  be  received  or  counted  fttwn  any  of 

necesaity  for  continnmg  the  disfhmchisement  of  any  ^^  SUtee,  unless,  at  the  time  pnscribed  by  law  fortUiB 

portion  of  the  white  people  of  the  Southern  States,  choice  of  electors,  the  people  of  such  State,  pursoant  to 


anch  election  of  electors  shall  have  been  held  under  the 
^  .   .         ^,        .       .      '      •.     auihorltj  of  such  constltntlon  and  government,  and  such 
government,  the  peace  and  security  of  society^  and     state  shall  have  also  become  entitled  to  representation  in 
prove    destructive    to  good    order   and    happmess     Congress,  pursuant  to  the  Acts  of  Congress  in  that  be* 


oal  riffhts.  while  the  rights  of  suffrsfe  and  the  hold- 
ing of  offloe  are  conferred  upon  all  the  negroes,  must, 
in  the  nature  of  things,  endanger  the  stability  or 


the  State  in  all  their  rights  of  person  and  of  property,  Wo  election  for  electors  or  rresiaent  ana  vice- 

and  will  do  whatever  we  can  to  promote  theu-  im-  President  of  the  United  States  will  be  held  in  the 

provement  in  knowledge  and  virtue,  this  being  alike  State  of  Texas,  on  the  third  of  November  next.    Any 

necosaary  for  the  general  welfare,  and  for  the  happi-  assemblages,  proceedings,  or  acts  for  such  purpose 

ness  of  both  races.  are  hereby  prohibited,  and  all  citizens  are  admon- 

6.  That  we  adhere  to  the  oonstitntional  doctrine  iBhed  to  remidn  at  home,  or  attend  to  their  ordinary 

that  the  power  to  regulate  the  question  of  suffrage  business  on  that  day.        ♦           ♦          *          ♦ 

in  the  States,  rests  exclusively  with  the  States  them-  By  conimand  of                              T>Tji-,rp»rr^T  T\a 

selves,  and  we  therefore  deny  that  Congress  has  any  Brevet  M^or-General  J.  J.  BEYXiOia«. 

coHAtitational  power  whatever  to  enact  laws  on  that  The  Btate  of  Texas  accordingly  took  no  part 

subject.  i^  ^^Q  presidential  election  of  186S. 

The  Republicans  also  held  a  convention,  but  The  Constitutional  Convention  reassembled 

carrying  their  disagreement  on  the  db  initio  early  in  Deoember,  and  q>ent  upward  of  two 
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months  in  completing  its  work.    The  question  be  created  by  this  constitntion  or  brtheliS' 

of  declaring  null    ah  initio  all    the  legisla-  latore  under  its  authority."      The  jod^  c 

tion  of  the  State  between  March,  1861,  and  the  Supreme  Court  are  to  be  three  in  Tmm^fs 

May,  1865,  was  again  brought  up,  and  the  appointed  by  the  Grovemor  with  the  bAvsk  t 

proposition  to  provide  for  the  division  of  the  the  Senate,  for  a  term  of  nine  yean.  Bf 

State  now  took  a  prominent  place  in  the  cUs-  district  judges  are  to  be  appointed  in  the  sc 

cussions.     Both  these  measures  fiuled  to  re-  manner,  to  hold  office  eight  years.    The  qn^- 

ceive  the  sanction  of  a  majority  of  the  dele-  fications  of  voters  are  laid  down  in  theMiT- 

gates.    The  constitution  itself  was  completed,  ing  section : 

and  it  was  determined  to  submit  it  to  a  vote  Sbottok  1.  Every  male  person  who  shaH  hire  s- 

of  the  people  in  July,  1869.     The  following  talned  the  age  of  twenty-one  years  and  who  shall -•' 

are  the  most  peculiar  features  of  the  Bill  of  (or  who  shiul  declare  hia  intentions  to  beoome)  t  : - 

Rights  *  ^^  ^^  ^®  United  States,  or  who  is,  at  the  time  oi  :> 

^       '  acceptance  of  this  constitution  by  the  Congress  ckl. 

That  the  heresies  of  niillifloation  and  8eoe8sion,whloh  D  nited  States,  a  citizen  of  Texas,  and  shall  hare  replied 

brought  the  country  to  grief,  may  be  eliminated  fh>m  in  the  State  one  year  next  preceding  an  eledkiL  ed 

future  political  discussion,  that  public  order  may  be  the  last  six  months  withhi  the  district  orcoootris 

restored,  private  pn>perty  and  human  life  protected,  which  he  offers  to  vote,  and  is  duly  registered  b- 

and  the  great  pnnciples  of  liberty  and  equality  so-  dians  not  taxed  excepted),  shall  be  deemoiaqoa^^ 

cured  to  us  and  our  posterity,  we  declare  that —  elector;  and  should  such  qualified  elector  hap^v,: 

SeotiovI.  The  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  be  in  any  otiier  county  situated  in  the  di^^'r 

and  the  laws  and  treaties  made,  and  to  be  made,  in  which  he  resides,  at  the  time  of  an  election,  he  sbZ 

pursuance  thereof,  are  acknowledged  to  be  the  su-  be   permitted  to  vote  anywhere  in  the  Stise  h 

preme  law ;  that  this  constitution  is  framed  in  har-  State  officers ;  and  provided  further,  that  no  »)i&r. 

mony  with,  and  in  subordination  thereto ;  and  that  seaman,  or  marine  in  Uie  Army  or  Navyof  theUxtcd 

the  randamental  principles  embodied  herein  can  only  States  snail  be  entitled  to  vote  at  any  election  crt^ 

be  changed  subject  to  the  national  authority.  by  this  constitution. 

Sbo.  8.  AU  freemen,  when  they  form  a  social  com-  mi     i»  n      •       -                   _a.  i     u     -^^  w 

pact,  have  equal  rights;  and  no  man,  or  set  of  men,  -Ine  loliowmg  forms  an  article  by  itKli  oo 

IS  entitied  to  exclusive  separate  public  emoluments  or  the  right  of  su&age : 

privileges.                            .                 ,   .      ^,    ,  SbotiowI.  Every  male  dtaxen  of  the  United  Swa, 

^  Seo.  21.  The  eqiMhty  of  all  persons  before  (he  htw  ^f  ^^^         ^f  twenty-one  years  and  upward,  not  W 

M  herein  recognized,  and  shall  ever  renaain  inviolate ;  boring  ^der  tiie  disabilities  named  in  this  oJMtbi- 

nor  shall  any,  citizen  ever  be  deprived  of  any  nght,  tion,  without  distinction  of  race,  color,  or  forntr 

pn^lege,  or  immumty,  nor  be  exempted  from  any  oondition.  who  shaU  be  a  resident  of  this  Strte  it  ^ 

burdens,  or  duty,  on  account  of  race,  color,  or  pre-  ^^^^  ^f  ^^  adoption  of  this  constitution,  or  wb.> 

vious  condition.  ^.^                   ,       .  shaU  thereafter  reside  in  this  State  one  year,  tod  in 

Sao.  22.  Importations  of  persons  under  the  name  t^e  county  in  which  he  offers  to  vote  wxty  dip  f  r.- 

of  "  «)ohes  "  or  any  otiier  name  or  desimation,  or  eedmg  any  election,  shall  be  entitied  to  vote  for .: 

the  adoption  of  any  system  of  peonsge,  whereby  tiie  ^^^^^  ^^^  „^  ^^^  q,  hereafter  may  he,  clertd  v 

helpless  and  unfortunate  may  be  reduced  to  practical  ^he  people,  and  upon  all  questions  subStted  u>  C 

bondage,  shall  never  be  authonxed  or  tolerated  bv  electors  at  any  election;  provided  tiiat  no  p^r* 

the  laws  of  the  State ;  and  neitiier  riaveiy  nor  mvol-  ghau  ^^^  allowi  to  vote,  orhold  office,  who  i«  now.  :: 

imtary  servitude,  except  as  pmushment  for  cnme.  hereafter  may  be,  disqualifled  therefor,  by  theC-nsti- 

whereof  the  par^r  shaU  have  been  convicted,  shall  ^^1^^  ^f^^^^  uSteTstates,  until  such  'disquiliia- 

e  ver  exwt  in  the  State.                              ,  taons  shall  be  removed  by  tiie  Congress  of  the  Unifci 

Sio.  28.  To  guard  against  transgressions  of  tiie  g^^g.  jvowrf-rf,  furthc^,  that noperson. while h?t 

UUUU    U1T1V1AUV7,     «UU   au*.    Anno     WUVAMIT      lOAVAVM/,    VA      w 

the  following  provisions,  shall  be  void.  It  is  made  the  duty  of  the  LegislAtare  to 

The  House  of  Representatives  is  to  consist  of  provide  a  system  of  "  pubUo  free  schools  for 

ninety  members,  who  shaU  hold  office  for  a  term  t^^  gratuitous  mstruction  of  aU  tiie  mtabitofe 

of  two  years.    The  Senators  are  to  be  thirty-  f  <^^«  State  between  tiie  ages  of  ax  and  elg^l^ 

three  in  number,  chosen  for  six  years.    The  Le-  ^^  ^ews,"  and  to  reqmre  t^e  ?«»»^^  " 

gislature  will  meet  annuaUy,  and  on  the  second  *^ese  schools  of  "  all  the  scholastic  popnlBtooo 

Tuesday  after  its  first  assembling  it  is  required  ^^r  th®  P^^^  o^,?*  l^fs*  ^jr  months  in  eae^ 

to  ratify  the  18th  and  14th  articles  of  the  ^^  ®very  year,"  unless  tiiey  are  sho^J^ 

amendments  to  the  Federal  Oonstitutign.    The  liave  received  regular  instructions  for  »  oone- 

Executive  Department  of  the  government  is  Bpondmg  period  from  a  private  teacher  hftTing 

to  consist  of  a  Governor,  Lieutenant-Governor,  »  JP^P^f  certificate  of  competency 

Secretary  of  State,  OomptroUer  of  PubUo  Ac-  .  V^  ^S^V^  are  among  tiie  "  general  pro- 

counts,  Treasurer,  Commissioner  of  General  vwions"  of  the  constitution: 

Land-Office,   Attomey-GeneraL  and  Superin-  ^  SkohowI.  Members  of  tiie  Legislatonsttdtf«^ 

tendent  of  Public  Listruction;  and  the  period  5??">i!(?"ii^,U?XS?S2  ^ 

A.i    •      .3    •   •  X    J.*      •   A    -L  V«                     rri.  noes,  snaU  take  tne  foUowiiur  oath  or  afluinsBOD.  ^ 

of  their  administration  IS  to  be  four  years.   The  (a.  k)  do  solemnly  swear  (dr  affirm)  that  I  wiU&fi- 

Secretary  of  State  and  Attorney-General  are  fully  and  impartially  discharge  and  perform  all  di^ 

to  be  appointed  by  the  Governor ;  the  other    incumbent  on  me  as ,  aooordSuf  to  ^yf" 

executive  officers  are  to  be  elected  by  the  peo-  jf  "^7.  "^  and  abUity,  and  tl^t  I  ^"Wrt  "^ 

.^1^      TK^  {r.;im/it«i  ,v/x«r»«  ^^  4^^  C4-«+«  ;.  ^S^.^  Conatitutiou  and  laws  of  the  Umted  Stete8,anav. 

pie.     The  judicid  power  of  the  State  IS  vested  t^is  State.    And  I  do  ftirtiier  swear  (or  ilfirm)  tii«t> 

m  one  Supreme  Court,  District  Courts,  and  m  ginee  the  acceptance  of  this  constitution  by  the  C^- 

'^  such  inferior  courts  and  magistrates  as  may  gress  of  the  United  Stat^  I,  being  a  oitiien  oivu' 
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Stftte,  have  not  fought  a  duel  with  deadlj  weapons,  Sulphate  of  lead 0.008 

or  committed  an  assault  upon  any  person  ^th  deadly  **           lithia trace 

weapons,  or  sent  or  accepted  a  challenge  to  fight  a  Arsenious  acid trace 

duel  with  deadly  weapons,  or  acted  as  second  in  Oxide  of  antimony trace 

fighting  a  duel,  or  knowingly  aided  or  assisted  any  Phosphoric  acid trace 

one  thus  offending,  either  within  this  Btate  or  out  of  Chloride  of  thallium 0.050 

it ;  that  I  am  not  disqualified  from  holding  office  Hydrated  sulphuric  acid 0.119 

under  the  14th  Amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  Hvdrochlorio  acid 0.009 

United  States  (or,  as  the  case  may  be,  my  disability  Water 66.761 

to  hold  office  under  the  14th  Amendment  to  the  Con-  ,.       xt»             a-lh*         •v_xv 

utitution  of  the  United  States  has  been  removed  by  According  to  linnseii,  tnaUium  is  best  ob- 

Act  of  Congress) ;  and  further,  that  I  am  a  qualified  tained  from  this  liquor  by  precipitating,  by 

elector  in  this  State.  means  of  metallic  zinc  immersed  in  the  liquor, 

Seo.  8.  Any  citizen  of  this  State,  who  shall,  after  xu,.    niAtnla    nnnnAr    rAdtninm    jmH    fhAlMnm 

the  adoption  of  this  constituUon,  light  a  duel  with  }^?  .,    ®  ^  ^^PP^f,'.  ca<l™l^»™i  ?^^    tnailium, 

deadly  weapons,  or  commit  an  assaiSt  upon  any  per-  jointly.     The  metaUio  snongy  mixture  thus  ob- 

8on  with  deadly  weapons,  or  send  or  accept  a  cnal-  tamed  18  rapidly  washed — first  with  water,  by 

Ung9  to  fight  a  duel  with  deadly  weaoons,  either  being  placed  in  a  bag  made  of  woollen  fabric; 

within  this  State  or  out  of  it,  or  who  shall  act  as  seo-  ^ext,  some  sulphuric  acid  is  added  to  the  wash 

tTo^erh^X^Lrsi^y^e^^^^^^  -?^r,  wher4  the  metals  thaUium  and  cad- 

suffrage,  or  of  holcung  any  office  of  trust  or  profit  mium  get  dissolved  with  evolution  of  hydro- 

under  this  State.  gen,  while  copper  is  left  untouched ;  from  the 

Sko.  88.  The  ordinance  of  the  oonvention  passed  acid  solution  so  obtained,  thallium  Is  precipi- 

vention  of  the  Constitution  and  Uwi  of  the  United  P^^e  yellow  iodide,  which  is  fur^er  punfied 
States,  and  therefore  null  and  void  from  the  begin-  by  washing  and  by  decantation;  from  the  re- 
nin^ ;  and  all  laws,  and  narts  of  laws,  founded  upon  maining  liquor,  cadmium  is  precipitated  in  the 
said  ordinance,  were  null  and  void  from  the  date  of  metallic  state  by  zinc.  One  cubic  metre  of 
fZ  ^?^^,^^J^X^/T^"'J'^.  the  above  liquid  yields  in  a  few  days  6.4  kilo^ 
1861,  untU  the  6th  day  of  August,  a.  d.  1866,  had  no  of  spongy  metallic  precipitate,  contammg  4.2 
constitutional  authority  to  make  laws  binding  upon  kilos,  cadmiuni.  1.6  kilos,  copper,  and  0.6  kilo. 
the  people  of  the  State  of  Texas :  Bonded,  That  this  thallium,  7.4  kilos,  of  metallic  zinc  becoming  dis- 

?fi^^^?I^*S*''?*  ^  construed  to  inhibit  the  authori-  g^j^^     j^e  solution  of  cadmium  and  thallium 

ties  of  this  State  from  respecting  and  enforcing  such  .        <,  ^^     .       .^     .  u,            jj*a>  ^    .ta  e  i.*i 

rules  and  reguUtions  as  were  prescribed  bythe  said  m  sulphuric  aoid  yields,  on  addition  of  0.6  kilo. 

Legislatures  which  were  not  in  violation  of  the  Con-  iodide  of  potassium,  0.07  kilo,   of  iodide  of 

stitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States,  or  in  aid  of  thallium.    Thallium  may  be  precipitated  from 

the  rebellion  against  the  United  States,  or  prejudicial  the  sulphuric  acid  solution  by  means  of  cUo- 

to  the  citizens  of  thia.  State  who  were  loyal,  to  the  ^^      ^^  ^      ^1           ^^  inconsiderable  quan- 

United  States,  and  which  have  been  actually  m  force  :."^  - VL         Y  ,  .  ©  »  «y«  mw    ^v  «■.  «  «j^uctu 

or  observed  in  Texas  during  the  above  period  of  time ;  t^ty  of  the  metal  is  retained  by  the  cadmium. 

nor  to  affect,  prejudicially,  private  rights  which  may  The  thallium  may  be  directly  obtained  from 


Tte  Legislature  which  askemble^  in  tfie  city  of  Aus-  c^^f  ^  quwituy  ui  uy pusuipuiLe  oi  soua  oe  aaaea 

tin  on  the  6th  day  of  August,  A.  d.  1866,  was  provi-  to  keep  the  copper  m  solution ;  the  application, 

sional  only,  and  its  acts  are  to  be  respected  only  so  however,  of  this  latter  method  interferes  with 

far  as  they  were  not  in  violation  of  the  Constitution  the  object  for  which  the  liquor  is  prepared, 

andlawsoftheUnited  States;  or  were  not  inten^^  ^      the  making  of  sulphate  of  ^c—Polyt 

to  reward  those  who  participated  m  the  late  rebellion;  Z   '      «,    "iqaq   -kt^  ia 

or  to  discriminste  between  citizens  on  account  of  race  O«trra*0t.,  looo,  JMO.  iv. 

or  color ;  or  to  operate  prejudicially  to  any  daas  of  Messrs.  Hopkms  and   W  illiamSj  of  London, 

citizens.  have  been  remarkably  successful  in  the  prepa- 

rpTT  ATT  TTT^r      A  i.  i.1.    TT          TV            1  ratiott  of  thalllum  and  its  compounds.    The 

TH  ALLIUM.    At  the  Herrog^ulius  works,  ^^^  .^^j^  they  have  obtained  in  considerable 

neitfRammelsburg,Brmiswick,isfoundamm-  masse^-or  a  weight  as  high  as  2  lbs.    They 

eral  containing  large  proportions  of  sulphate  ^^^^  ^  ^^^  ^^  ^y^^de,  bromide,  iodide, 

of  zinc  and  lead.   This  ore,  having  been  roasted  ^^^^^  phosphate,  molybdate,  cyanide,  oxa- 

andImviated,yieldsAsdution  of  white  late,  borate,  chromate,  aietate,  bitirtrate  tung- 

«llP^**%^^  T'^-S^ii^i  '^'^''a  ^-^"^^^  *J  Btate,  and  other  rare  combinTtions  of  the  met- 

24-  0     This  liquid,  which  IS  made  m  great  ^  ^^^^  ^^^^^^^  elements,  as  also  the  common 

quantiti^  is  nch  m  thaUium,  as  compared  forms,  and  a  variety  of  double  thaUium  salts, 

with  mc«t  of  the  sources  of  the  supply  of  that  ^^  j^  ^  condition  of  great  purity.    Sulphate 

metal.   The  followmg  is  an  analysis  of  the  fluid:  ^^  thallium  they  prepi^ed  by  fusing  thallium 

Sulphate  of  zmc. ......  y 21.740  ^^d  sulphur  together.    They  ascertained  that 

"         potash 0.581  solutions  of  the  sulphate,  nitrate,  ete.,  of  thal- 

'*         cadmium 0.586  lium,  but  an  abundant  precipitate  is  produced 

"         soda 0.448  in  the  solution  of  the  acetate,  and,  as  thus  pre- 

"         lime..!!!!!'.!!!!!!'.*.!!!!!!    o!o76  cipitated  by  sulphide  of  ammonium,  and  the 

•*         alumina . !!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!    o!o60  precipitate  washed  and  dried,  when  approach" 
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ing  dryness  it  will  take  fire  at  a  very  moderate  most  athletic  man  of  his  class.     Before  r%- 

temperature.    Messrs.  Hopkins  and  Williams  pleting  his  coarse  at  the  seminarj,  he  cSsv. 

could  not  succeed  in  obtaming  a  permanent  himself  as  a  missionary  to  tKe  American  Bor. 

^nlphide  by  thisprocess.  of  Foreign  MissionE^  and  was  ordain^  in  .*.v 

rrofessor  J.  W.  Gnnning,  M.  D.,  /^ommnni-  gost,  1819,  as  a  missionary  to  the  Sasdrr. 

cates  to  the  London  Chemical  NetDS  his  method  Island  Ifission.    He  sailed  ^rith  Mrs.  Thnrn^ 

of  extracting  thalliam  from  flae-dnst  gathered  October  28,  1819,  on  the  bri^  Thaddeos.   Ti- 

from  the  works  at  Amsterdam,  where  pyrites  vessel  reached  the  islands  ICarcfa.  SO,  18S*X  b. 

are  nsed  for  making  snlphnr.    He  fonnd  the  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thnrston  were  assagned  to  * 

flae-dnst  to  yield  about  one  per  cent,  of  chloride  station  at  Kailna,  Hawaii,   the  old  read:^' 

of  thalliam,  the  bulk  being  made  np  of  arseni-  of  the  kings  of  the  islands.     There  ihey  resti-.-. 

ous  and  arsenic  acid,  and  some  iron  and  lead,  for  more  than  forty  years,  until  disabled  '; 

bat  hardly  any  salpharic  acid.    He  says :  paralysis,  when  they  remored.  to    Honc^iLk 

It  U  usual,  in  order  to  obtain  thallium  from  this  ^®^®   ^^  ®P®^*  *^®  ^®^  clofiang  years  of  a 

dust,  to  boil  It  (the  dust)  with  dilute  sulphurio  acid,  eventfal  life,  respected  and  esteemed,  honour: 

to  strain,  and  to  precipitate  the  thallium  by  means  and  beloved. 

of  hydrochloric  acid:  the  chloride  of  thallium  so  ob-        XOD,  David,  an  Ohio  statesmaoL   diplo^^sir 

Uined  is  washed  and  afterward  dissolved  in  atromf  .  ^^       J^  ^       ^     Governor   of   OMo,  bora  s: 

sulphuric  acid,  yielding  the  well-crystallizmg  aul-  ^  »       ^  xwxu*^*    v^vvuin^*    v*    V^r*  « 

phate  of  thallium.    Another  plan  is,  to  digest  the  i  oangstown,  Mahonmg  Oonnty,  Febroarr  iL 

flue-dust  with  a  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda,  and  to  1805 ;  died  at  Yoongstown,  November  1^  l^^"^. 

precipitate  the  thallium  by  means  of  hydro-sulphuret  He  was  the  son  of  George  Tod,  for  manr  Tcr» 

of  ammonium.    It  has  struck  me,  while  enjagea  with  Judge  of  the  Sapreme  Ooart  of  Ohio.     Her^ 

this  matter,  that  neither  of  these  methods  answers  ^._^j   «  ^ a.K j  at ^     i.  i      * %.v. 

the  purpose  well;  the  sulphate  and  carbonate  of  eeived  a  careful  and  thorongh   early  tramsz 

thallium  are  not  very  readily  soluble,  and,  unless,  from  his  father,  and  m  1827  was   admitted  lo 

therefore,  one  is  prepared  to  lose  a  portion  of  thai-  the  Ohio  bar.    For  fifteen  years   he  pnrtisri 

lium,  there  is  no  end  of  boiling  the  flue-dust  with  liig  profession  at  Warren.     In  1838  he  d^eatel 

solvents      One  most,  moreover,  bear  in  mmd  that  i^jg  ^^i    competitor  for  the  State  Senata    k 

the  flue-dust  oontams  a  portion  of  the  thallium  aa  <o^/m/ *i  ^^F^"*^*  *"'  ""^  ijw»*«  ±^^"    _. , 

iji-    • 1..1.1-  • j^    __j   ._  j«^ ^1 i„^i-  iHail  HA  rnor   rha  ar.nmn   fWi*   V  oi*     Kni>oii    with 

only  oae 
Polk,  inl- 
and yields  a  larse  proportion  of  sulphate  oAhdUunh  solicited,  offered  him  the  appointment  of  mis- 
I  have  anpliea  phosphoric  acid  to  extract  thallium  ister  to  Brazil,  which  he  accepted.  He  repre- 
^,?  the  flue-dust,  and  I  And  it  answer  admirably  sented  the  United  States  at  that  court  until 
r;ciJX'S^-°-^"Si^^rt~5:f^o"?  18?2.  On  Ws  return  he  took  partm  the  c*.- 
the  salts  of  thallium.  Since  phosphoric  acid  itself  is  Elf^S^  wnicn  resulted  m  the  election  of  Jir. 
rather  too  expensive  to  be  thus  applied,  I  have  sub-  Pierce.  Inl860  he  was  chosen  a  delegate  to  tbe 
stituted  therefor  a  mixture  of  oone-ash  and  sul-  Charleston  Convention,  and  elected  first  vi«- 
phuric  add,  which  answered  the  purpose  splendidly :  president  of  that  body.     When  the  Southeni 

It  only  reqmred  to  digest  and  heat  the  mixture  of  !-•„„  ^^  ^x,^  n«.^^«««*;«  ^^^ :*i,  j     ^  -*  nj 

flue-dist  aSd  bone-Mh  with  sulphuric  acid,  and  some  J^^  ^^^®  Democratic  party  withdrew  at  M- 

water,  a  sufliciently  long  time,  to  render  a  twice-re-  timore,  Mr.  Tod  became  presiding  ofiicer.    ne 

peatea  difestion  quite  efficient  to  remove  from  the  warmly  advocated  the  "  peace  measures,''  be- 

flue-dust  I  had  obtained  all  the  thallium  it  con-  fore  and  after  the  meeting  of  the  Conirressir 

the 
State 


thallium  had  been  separated  by  filtration,  contiuned,     nominating  convention  of  1862  the  ch(NceM 
however,  yet  a  considerable  amount  of  thallium  diis-    on  Mr.  Tod  as  the  nominee  for  Governor  of 


thallium  compounds  afterward  precipitated  bv  iodide  tt..*        '          i.      ai.j  i -ar  j-j  Vn.             '  \  J 

of  potassium  as  insoluble  yellow  iodide  of  thallium,  ^  eir-apparent,    Abdnl-Me^id-Khan,    nephew 

of  the  Saltan.    The  area  and  population  of  the 

THURSTOl^,  Rev.  Asa,  a  Congregational  empire  are  estimated  as  follows : 

clergyman  and  missionary  to  the  Sandwich    

Islands  for  nearly  fifty  years,  bom  in  Fitch-  couirniBBs. 
barg,  Mass.,  October  12, 1787 ;  died  at  Hono- 


lula,   March  11,   1868.     He  graduated  from    Possessiona  in  Enrope 900,982        ia,48T,(lOO 

Yale  College  in  1816,  having  learned  and  la-  ll         Ifria:::::;:      l,oSjSS       ^JoSSo 

bored  at  the  business  of  scythe-making  till  he  

was  twenty-two  years  of  age.    He  graduated         '^^^ i,m7,4'a       «,ooq,ocb 

from  Andover  Theological  Seminary  in  1819.  The  highest  officer   of  administration,  or 

Both  in  the  college  and  seminary  he  was  the  Grand-Yizier,  in  1868,  was  Midhat  Pacha;  the 
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Sheik-nl-Ialam  (chief  of  the  Ulema,  or  Jndi-  281,  nearly  all  of  whom  belong  to  the  Greek 

cial  and  Ecclesiastical  Supreme  Council),  Refik  Oharch.    lY.  MoirrENsoKO.    Prince,  Nicholas 

Effendi,  was  dismissed  in  April,  1868,  and  the  I.,  born  1840 ;    proclaimed  prince  in    1860. 

Sultanas  own  professor,  Hassan  Effendi,  ap-  Population  in  1864, 196,288,  nearly  all  of  whom 

pointed  in  his  place.    In  1868,  a  Oouncil  of  belong  to  the  Greek  Church. 

State  was  established,  which  was  to  prepare  On  the  11th  of  May,  an  important  reform 

the  draft  of  laws,  discuss  the  budget,  etc.,  and  was  introduced  into  the  administration  of  the 

is  divided  into  five  sections,  administration,  Turkish    empire    by  the  establishment  of  a 

finance,  justice,  instruction,  and  commerce.    It  Oouncil  of  State  (Shuri^  Devlet).    The  Sultan 

is  composed  of  fifty  members,  Christians  and  opened  the  Oouncil  in  person,  and  delivered 

Mohanmiedans,  elected  by  the  Sultan.    A  Su-  an  oi>ening  address,  of  which  the  following  are 

preme  Court,  consisting  of  two  sections,  one  the  principal  passages : 

for  civil  md  the  other  for  criminal  causes,  was  j,^^  ^^^  of  the  sute  is  to  protect  the  rights  and 

also  mstituted  m  1868.  liberty  of  every  one.     Its  action  ought  not  to  be 

Of  the  Christian  churches  of  Turkey,  the  manifested  by  violence  and  arbitrary  j>ower,  but  by 

Greek  Church  is  by  far  the  most  numerous,  justice.    Every  one  may  seek  the  aatisfaction  of  his 

embracing  a  population  of  about  18,800,000 :  P,"^*'«  ^*®''!5**  ^  *^*  common  interest,  according  to 

Tu       xi^  »  yv|/iuovivu  V*  »wv«i,    V,  ww,vvv/ ,  ^^^  j^^^  bascd  upou  eqnity  and  justice.    In  order  to 

the  other  Eastern  Churches  together  have  a  defend  the  rights  of  its  subjects,  the  state  must  be 

population  of   about  8,000,000 ;   the  Roman  strong.     It  wul  obtain  strength  from  the  wealth  of 

Catholic  Church,  including  the  churches  of  the  the  people  and  the  prosperity  derived  from  a  regular 

Oriental  rites  which  have  acknowledged  the  »ndlion«it  adminiAtration,  opposed  to  abusw.   Had 


in  Egypt,  and  10,000  in  Tunis  and  Tripoli,  diaagreements  and  antagonism,  as  well  as  the  absence 

The  total  Protestant  population  of  the  empire  of  confldenoe  and  security,  cause  the  ruins  of  states 

isertunatedataboutW  Sj  S^T^^^n^rjS^'te^rr.t,^ 

The  revenue    for  the    year  1865-  66    was  ^o  guarantee  the  rights  of  eveiy  subject,  to  institute 

3,171,880  purses ;  expenditures,  8,266,931 :  de-  Councils  of  State,  the  members  of  which  shall  be 

ficit,  95,051.     (A  purse  is  a  little  over  $24.00.)  taken  horn,  all  classes ;  to  institute  also  a  high  court 

The  public  debt,  in  1867,  amounted  to  £69,-  of  Jjwtice,estabU8Mng  the  separation  of  the  executive, 

142,2?0  Bterliug.    The  re^ar  army  (Nizam)  ^^te^^lSio^JlJS^^^^ 

consists  of  100,496  men,  aividea  into  six  army  are  to  consider  the  empire  as  one  body  formed  by  the 

corps.     Not  included  in  this  number  were  the  union  of  all  dasses,  and  to  act  for  the  welfare  of  all. 

detached   divisions  (in  Crete,  Tunis,   Tripoli,  As  regards  reUgious  belief^  eveiy  one  must  be  the 

etcA  about  80  000  men.    Thereser^e  ^edi?  TclSLd'^J^Sor  TrSiffe.S^frS^n.'Z^ 

landwebr)  has  the  same  namencal  strength  as  renounce  all  Jeeling  of  contempt  and  hatnd  toward 

the  regular  army  (100,496  men),  as  well  as  the  each  other. 

same  oi^izatlon.  The  auxUiary  troops  of  the       ^^   preamble  of  the  decree  states  that  "  the 

somi-mdependent  states,  and  o^^^^  Bultan,'^ardently  desiring  to  surround  the  con- 

mces  not  sutoected  to  the  Nizam,  number  to-  ^  ^^  ^^^  government  tnd  the  interests  of  his 


sels  entering  the  port  of  Oonstotinople^  in  ^^     ^    j  ^^   .^         /^^  sanctioned  the 

18G6.  was  22,300,  together  of  8,952,540  tons.  A,ii^„n?«  «j^7^^I«#  . 

Some  of  the  cotitries  subi'ect  to  Turkey  {oUoyfing  riffUment . 

have  almost  achieved  their  inie,>endence,  and  J^S^,^i,X^-alS,'^^  ?n'lS.1SSi'?f 

only  pay  an  annual   tribute.    They  are— I.  administration. 

EoTPT,  which  has  been  treated  in  a  separate  Ast.  2.  Its  functioneare— 1,  to  examine  and  pre- 
article.      II.   Rumania   (embracing   the  two  pare  all  projects  of  hiw  and  of  r^lemeiU;  2^  to  pro- 
principalities    of    Moldavia    and    TVaUachia).  noimoe  upon  aU  matte™  of  public  admin^^ 
\r      \ri«-    T>«:«A/v  nu^.i^o  rt>^^^^  ^f  JT^-h^^  pnsed  m  the  limits  of  its  attributes :  8,  to  decide  in 
lIospodM,  Pnnce  Chwles  (Prmce  of  Hohen-  J^^^^^  of  administintive  disputes:  i,  u>  take  cogni- 

zollem-Sigmanngen),  elected  by  the  people,  on  jgance  of  conflicts  between  the  administrative  and  ju- 

April    20,    1866,   recognized  by   the  Turkish  dicial  authorities  as  to  their  respective  attributes; 

Government,  October  24, 1866.    Population  in  5,  to  give  its  advice  on  the  reports  and  other  docu- 

1860,  8,864,848,  nearly  all  of  whom  belong  to  mentscmanatmg  from  the  administrative  dep^a^^^ 

7.      A  "»""7r*">  v      TTT    a        "x*x/«.  ^^^  V  B    V  yjjii^^jyg  ^  Ij^^g  and  regulations  which  are  m  force; 

the  Greek  Church.     III.  Sebvia.    rnnce.  Mi-  g^  to  try  ftmctionaries  whose  conduct  is  submitted  to  it 

Ian    IV.,   proclaimed   July  2,    1868.     As  the  for  investigation  by  special  imperial  order,  or  in  vir- 

prince  is  not  yet  of  age,  a  regency  was  insti-  tue  of  the  Uws  of  the  empire ;  7,  to  give  its  advice  on 

tuted,  consisting  of  P.  Blaanovac,  J.  Ristic,  and  "W  questions  with  respect  to  whichit  shall  be  oonsult- 

T  Vi   ,^w:««^«?^       A  «a™.  ».{n;aw«r<>a  or^J/%;*if  ©d  by  thc  sovereign  or  bymmisters,  and  to  decree 

J.  GavTianovic     A  now  mmistry  was  appoint-  ^y^^  feiprovementTproposed  by  the  councils-general 

ed  on  the  3d  of  July,  1868,  of  which  Zemtscn  of  the  tUoHtj  and  recorded  in  the  minutes,  in  concert 

is  the  president.     Population  in  1859,  1,078,-  with  the  oommittees,  which,  composed  of  three  or 
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four  delegates  chosen  fVom  those  ooonoils,  will  be  and  of  the  aaditora  to  dnw  up  minntw  fiiiuy- 

charged  to  present  the  minutes  to  the  Porte.    All  ceedings.    An  assistant  to  each  BeetionwiL  die:: 

these  matters  will  be  referred  by  the  Grand-Vixier  to  the  functions  of  first  secretaiy  to  the  sccd-m 
the  Council  of  State,  which  will  address  to  him  the        Abt.  10.  The  deliberations  of  theConnolT:^.* 

reports  oontuning  its  dedsions.    The  presidents  of  in  general  assembly  or  in  sections,  shall  be  i-o 

the  sections  of  the  Council  of  State  and  a  councillor  by  the  minority  of  votes.     The  presides  u.. . 

from  each  section  shall  meet  eveij  year  to  examine  members  shall  have  each  one  vote.    The  toto^^ 

the  budget  of  receipts  and  expenditure.  be  taken  by  ballot  whenoFer  required  bj  I£b  lt 

Abt.  8.  The  Council  of  State  will  be  divided  into  jority. 
Ave  sections,  namely:  Abt.  11.  The  president  of  the  Coandl,<ir.:i.t 

1.  Section  o/^  the  Interior  and  of  War^  which  will  absence,  one  of  the  presidents  of  sections,  vui  7  •• 
be  charged  with  the  examination  of  projects  of  law,  aide  over  the  ffenersl  aasemblr  of  the  CoodcL 
and  regulations  elaborated  by  the  proper  administrfr-        Ajrr.  12.  The  members  or  the  Coondl  ih£  1 
tlve  departments  conoemin^  general  administration,  have  the  same  rights  and  prerogatives,  irbiteToirjt 
the  police,  and  the  army  and  navy,  and  to  determine  be  their  individual  ranks  or  jRMes.  1 
on  the  matters  submitted  to  it  in  regard  to  the  appli-        Abt.  18.  The  mode  of  deliberation  sod  «T«Tt'L^ 
cation  of  such  laws  and  regulations.  oonoeming  the  woridng  of  the  boreaos  of  tbs  Cxj- 

2.  Section  oflinancee  atid  JBvoaf,  chai^ged  to  ex-  cil  will  be  the  subject  oiaspecsal  r^Umentti^KCJi' 
amine  evenr  thing  relating  to  the  laws  and  regulations  orated  by  all  the  sections  of  the  Council  oixyLij. 
as  to  the  collection  of  taxes,  the  good  management  of  Abt.  14.  The  present  oiganio  r^Umtai  cir  > 
the  state  revenues,  and  the  general  administration  of  modified  b^  imperial  ordinance,  ahonld  the  G«^c- 
wihoujy.  ment  deem  it  useful  and  neoeasaiy  to  do  so. 

8.  Section  of  Legielation^  whose  functions  shall  he         __      _       ,.        ^  ,  ^  ,  -     . 

the  elaboration  of  civil,  oommerdal,  and  criminal        The  first  list  of  members  of  the  new  Cosui 

law,  as  well  as  of  regulations  for  the  tribunals  by  contained  40  names,  of  which  27  beloi^cd  v 

which  those  laws  are  administered,  and  to  decide  in  Mussulmans  and  13  to  non-Mossulmm  «•: 

rthoritiS  administrative  and  judicial  ^^^  j^^^^  ^  ^^  members  of  the  Greek  ^-r- 

4.  Secti<m  of  PuMic  Worhe,  Oommerce,  and  Agri-  munion,  4  Armenian  Catholics,  1  a  Grezorc 

euUvre^  which  will  consider  questions  concerning  the  Catholic,  2  Israelites,  1  a  Bolgarian,  and  1  s 

development  of  the  interests  of  those  services,  as  well  Syrian  Catholic.     Among  the  additional  na- 


questions 

state  are  concerned.  representative  of  the  Druses.    The  mea^on? 

All  matters  in  dispute  shall,  according  to  their  na-  deliberated  upon  and  adopted  by  the  Comi:  ■ : 

*"SJ"4n'^aT8"t.^TSi»t^eVe  State  and  saSction*^  b/the  8alt«u  ^«K 

with  the  attributes  of  the  Executive,  its  mission  being  published  regularly  by  the  Tahvimx  \  mht^ 

to  deliberate  only  on  the  matters  prescribed  in  the  ofiScial  journal  of  the  empire  in  the  Torbii 

present  reglemetd.     It  shall  only  have  authority  to  language. 

watch  over  the  execution  of  the  Uws  and  regulations,  The  Supreme  Court  of  Justice,  whici  Ti^ 

and,inoaseoftheir  imperfect  execution,  to  notify  the  ^^„ui:«v^5i    ;«     toaQ     ^^«*->:«^  •!««   sii-; 

same  to  the  proper  quarter.  established    m     1868,    oontamed    also  jo..^ 

Abt.  6.  Each  section  shaU  record  the  result  of  its  Christian  members,  consisting  of  8  Turki  0 

deliberations  on  the  questions  within  its  special  prov-  Armenians,  and  2  Greeks, 

ince  ma  report  which  shall  be  submitted  to  the  Another  Christian  (a  Catholic),  Daud  Pacha, 

dedsion  rests  with  the  section  itself.      The  presi-  ^^  appomted  Minister  of  Public  Works,  leie- 

dent  of  the  Council  will  put  his  own  seal  on  the  re-  graph,  and  Postal  Departments.    In  ois  pldce, 

ports  of  deliberations  which  take  place  in  his  pres-  Franco  Nassi  Pacha,  also  a  Catholic,  was  noa* 

ence.    Matters  relati^  to  organiel^^^  and  regular  in^ted   by  the  Porte  to  be  govemor-gcnen: 

tions,  which  will  m  the  first  instance  be  exammcd  by  ^f  ^y,^  t  A««^«        a  a.^-  ♦i,*^^  ^^^^r^^f^  be- 

a  section,  will  not  be  the  subject  of  a  report  to  the  ?^  ^^^  }if^^^^  ^  ^TJ^  ^'%Z 

Grand-Vizier  until  after  they  have  been  submitted  to  tween  the  Turkish  Minister  of  Foreign  M4ii> 

the  assembly  of  the  whole  Council.  and  the   representatives  of  the  goaranteein; 

Art.  6.  'the  Council  will  be  presided  over  by  a  powers  (Russia,  France,  England,  Austria,  sen 

immster,  who  wUl  be  assisted  by  five  presidents  of  f  roggia),  this  nomination  was  conformed  b; 

sections  and  a  secretary-general.    Each  section  will  .i;    i  ./'       rni           ^  ^    i?xv    t^i-  - /i^wn. 

consist  of  from  five  to  tb?members,  so  that  the  num-  t^®  latter-.    The  protest  of  the  Itahan  G^vera 

her  of  CouncUlors  of  State  shall  not  exceed  fifty,  ment,  against  exclusion  from  a  voice  m  p™* 

The  members  of  the  Council  of  State  shall  not  ex-  affairs,  at  length  availed  to  admit  its  mint^ 

coed  fifty.    The  members  of  the  Council  wiU  be  dis-  to  a  share  in  this  common  act  of  the  great 

tributed  among  the  different  sections,  according  to  i)o»-Ara 

the  relative  importance  of  the  sections,  but  no  sec-  P"j*^*'"*           .        .••      r^                   -    1  *^Ji  tn 

tion  shall  consist  of  less  than  five  members.  ^^  t^©  spring  the  Government  clftimea  w 

Abt.  7.  The  president  of  the  Council,  the  presi-  have  discovered  a  wide-spread  conspiracv  ol 

dents  of  the  sections,  the  secretary-general,  and  the  the  "  Young  Turkey  "  party.    It  condemnw 

sStonT  i!L*^*-riTr°°"'  *^^*^  ^  appointed  by  the  twenty  of  them  to  exile  for  having,  in  the 

A:^.  sT  SShTeotio^all  have  five  maUrsi  <i«  ri?-  ^o*"^?  ^^  ^^^  accusation,   formed  part  of » 

^i«/M  and  five  auditors  taken  from  capable  persons  in  secret  society.      Zia  Bey,  the  ^^^^^  ^l\\ 

the  bureaus  of  the  Council,  which  will  be  so  formed  Young  Turkey  party,  indignantly  repndiatw 

as  to  answer  the  requirements  of  the  different  sec-  gny  connection  of  his  party  with  an  attempt 

*'°?®'   A  mi.    i>     -J    *       J  li.    n       -n         -n  acfainst  the  life  of  the  Sultau  and  his  Diini*'^'* 

Abt.  9.  The  Presidents  and  the  Councillors  will  "6»»"o^  ^^T    "      av     t>    •      xsT^  j^  75«  RoT 

'have  deUberative  votes.    It  wUl  be  the  duty  of  the  I^  »  l^t^er  to  the  F&na£tendar(i,^  ^ 

assistant  to  summarize  the  subjects  of  deliberations,  says :  "  The  efforts  of  the  Young  Turkey  par*J 
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are  principally  directed  to  the  snbstitation  of  ported  bj  England,  lo  accept  the  inquiry  in 
the  will  of  the  nation,  that  is  to  say,  of  the  Crete  proposed  by  Knssia,  France,  Prussia,  and 
population  of  the  empire,  without  distinction  Italy,  with  the  saving  clause  that  it  should  not 
of  race  or  religion,  for  the  arbitrary  power  of  involve  any  thing  affecting  the  integrity  of  the 
a  few  iniJUTiduals.  Assassination  is  a  means  empire,  may  be  said  to  dose,  for  the  present, 
unworthy  of  the  great  cause  we  serve.  We  at  all  events,  the  diplomatic  discussion  of  the 
think  less  of  changing  men  than  institutions,  Cretan  question  which  was  carried  on  so  ao- 
and  if  the  present  ministers  were  to  accede  to  tively  during  a  considerable  part  of  the  past 
the  desire  of  the  country  in  advising  the  Bultan  year.  It  will  be  remembered  that,  siter  the 
to  create  a  National  Assembly,  we  £ould  be  the  identical  note  of  the  four  powers,  the  policy 
first  to  support  them ;  we  should  bless  the  sov-  of  the  French  Government  toward  Irirkey 
ereign  hand  that  had  granted  that  inestimable  underwent  a  sudden  and  very  striking  change, 
benefit  to  the  Ottoman  empire.  I  repeat,  sir,  and  that  France  interpreted  its  adhesion  to  &e 
the  Young  Turkey  party  has  no  share  in  the  note  in  a  sense  very  different  from  tJiat  in- 
conspiracy  in  question ;  but  artifice  and  im-  tended  by  its  Russian  fVamer,  and  which  it  was 
posture  must  have  had  something  to  do  with  originally  supposed  to  mean.  With  fresh  sup- 
it.  Requesting  you  to  insert  this  letter,  I  have,  port  from  so  unexpected  a  quarter,  the  Porte 
etc."  was  less  inclined  than  ever  to  accede  to  any 

The  Young  Turkey  party,  in  1868,  started  a  proposition  bearing  the  aspect  of  an  interfer- 
second  organ  in  London.  The  new  journal,  ence  in  favor  of  the  Cretans,  and  Fuad  Pacha 
which  is  called  the  HurriyeU^  was  edited  by  begins  his  dispatch  by  referring  to  the  passage 
Zia  Bey,  ex-secretary  to  the  Sultan,  and  was  in  the  Emperor  Napoleon^s  speech  in  opening 
printed  on  thin  paper  to  enable  its  subscribers  the  Chambers,  whicn  intimated  his  desire  for 
to  receive  it  in  closed  envelopes  through  the  the  maintenance  of  the  integrity  of  the  Otto- 
post.  The  MuJcKbir  also  reduced  its  sheet  with  man  empire.  Therefore,  it  being  no  longer  a 
the  same  view,  and  thus  largely  defeated  the  question  of  the  cession  of  Crete,  as  when  M. 
prohibition  against  its  entry  into  the  empire.  Bourse  made  the  proposition,  in  March,  1867 
One  of  the  editors  of  the  latter  journal,  Osman  (this  reminiscence  is  merely  hinted  at  by  Fuad 
Bey  (F.  Millingen),  published  a  severe  review  Pacha),  the  only  objects  of  an  inquiry  could 
of  Turkish  administrative  history  during  the  be:  1.  Into  the  causes  of  the  insurrection;  2. 
past  six  years,  under  the  title  of  ^'Xa  Turquie  Into  its  disastrous  effects ;  and,  8.  The  means 
mi9.U  R^gned^Ahdul'Azizy  of  repairing  those  effects;  and  Fuad  Pacha 

In   September,    the   Turkish    Government  contends  l£at  for  those  purposes  an  inquiry 

issued  a  circular  to  all  the  legations,  announ-  such  as  is  proposed  is  entirely  unnecessary, 

cing  the  decision  of  the  Sultan  that,  in  future,  As  to  the  causes  of  the  insurrection,  they  are 

the  straits  shall  remain  closed  to  all  foreign  notorious: 

men-of-war— while  peace  continues  in  Turkey  **  Who  does  not  know  that  foreign  excita- 
--excepting  only  those  which  'have  on  board  tions  and  the  privilege  accorded  to  a  neighbor- 
sovereigns  or  chiefs  of  independent  states,  ing  country,  in  spite  of  international  law  and 
No  allusion  is  made  in  the  circular  to  the  treaty  stipulations,  to  introduce  munitions 
treaty  of  Unkiar  Skelessi,  of  26th  June,  1833,  of  war  ana  armed  bands  into  the  island,  pro- 
whereby,  in  case  of  need,  to  be  estimated  by  duced,  and  have  sustained,  the  insurrection? 
the  Russian  ambassador,  Turkey  bound  her-  Its  disastrous  results  are,  unfortunately,  too 
self  to  dose  the  Dardanelles  against  the  French  real,  but  their  extent  is  fully  known  to  the 
and  English  fleets,  while  the  Bosphorus  was  to  Government,  which  has  made  every  effort  to 
be  left  open  for  the  free  entrance  of  the  Bus-  repair  them  by  introducing  a  new  and  liberal 
siflus.  adnunistration,  and  by  other  measures,  whioh 

The  insurrection  of  the  Christians  in  Candia  have  been  received  as  a  real  benefaction  by  all 

against  the  Turkish  rule  continued  throughout  the  inhabitants  who  have  been  freed  from  the 

the  year,  and  it  was  not  until  the  last  days  of  pressure  of  the  foreign  bands.  ^  To  institute  an 

December  that  the  leaders  abandoned  open  inquiry  by  a  mixed  commission  on  the  spot 

resistance  as  beinff   for  the   present  useless  would  upset  all  this  work,  embolden  the  ois- 

{ne  CAin)iA).    Early  in  the  year  the  Turkish  affected,  confuse  the  minds  of  all,  and  inculcate 

Government  published  a  so-called  *'  Red  Book  ^  tJie  idea  that  their  safety  did  not  depend  upon 

(the  flrst  book  of  the  kind  ever  published  by  the  authority  and  initiative  of  the  Imperial 

it),  containing  the  diplomatic  history  of  the  Government.'' 

Cretan  War.  Most  of  the  documents  contained  The  last  document  in  the  collection  is  a  dis- 

in  this  book  refer  to  the  years  1866  and  1867,  patch  to  Photiades  Bey,  dated  February  19th, 

and  an  abstract  of  them  has  already  been  forwarding   for  presentation   to    the    Greek 

given  in  the  Amebioan  Aknual  Ctolopjedia  Cabinet  a  memorial  ngned  by  more  than  500 

for  1867.  Cretans,  praying  that  their  families,  who  had 

There  are  only  two  dispatches  published  been  removed  to  Greece,  might  be  brouffht 

which  were  written  in  the  present  year.    The  back  again  to  Crete.    Fuad  Pacha  says  that 

first,  from  Fuad  Pacha  to  Hayder  Effendi,  min-  the  Porte  will  defray  the  expense  of  the  re- 

ister  at  Vienna,  dated  January  8, 1868,  on  the  conveyance,  and  that,  if  any  fresh  difSculties 

subject  of  the  Austrian  recommendution,  sup-  are  put  in  tne  way  by  the  Greek  Government 
Vol.  vm.— 47     a 
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— which  Lad  hitherto  denied  that  the  fSeanilies  sins,  who  were  armed  with  reTolTer&  Bevs 

in  question  wished  to  retom  to  Crete — "we  accompanied  in  his  ramblingsbj  bis  co&^ic: 

shul  be  under  the  painful  necessity  of  believ-  a  daughter  of  the  latter,  together  with  lus^s^ 

ing  that  the  Hellenic  Government  wishes  to  attendants.    The  assassins  directed  tb^  p 

put  a  sequestration  on  our  own  subjects."    A  promiscuouslj  at  the  royal  party.     At  tLeti 

copy  of  this  dispatch  and  of  the  petition  was  shot  the  prince  fell  and  expired  immedik.3 

also  forwarded  at  the  same  time  to  the  Turkish  The  cousin  of  the  prince  was  also  hit  sxtit:. 

representatives  at  the  different  courts,  accom-  in  a  few  minutes  afterward.     The  dmp^ 

panied,  in  the  case  of  the  English,  French,  and  received  a  severe  flesh  wound,  but  wss : 

Kussian  courts,  with  a  brief  allusion  to  the  dangerously  iigured.    One  or  two  of  the  val-i^ 

distressed  situation  of  the  refugees  who  had  were  also  slightly  wounded.      The  asstssis 

been  removed  to  Greece  in  foreign  vessels.  were  recognized  as  three  brothers  Rai^Tc- 

The  relations  of  Turkey  with  Greece  were,  on  ovitch.    One  was  at  once  taken,  wbik  :^ 

account  of  the  open  sympathy  shown  by  Greece  others  were  capthred  on  the  following  ds:^ 

to  the  Cretan  cause,  of  the  most  unfriend-  t<^ether  with  a  number  of  other  persons  ii- 

ly  character.    (See  Obeeoe.)    The  grievances  volved  in  the  conspiracy.     The  chief  bs:- 

against  Greece,  and  the  demands  which  the  gator  of  the  crime  was  supposed  to  be  th^ 

Turkish  Government  believed  it  had  a  right  former  Prince  of  Servia,  Alexander  Karsgeor- 

to  make  upon  Greece,  are  summed  up  in  an  gevitch,  at  that  time  living  in  Hangary.   I^ 

ultimatum,   which  the  Turkish    minister  in  trial  of  the  assassins  took  place  on  the  27*1  ot 

Athens,  Photiades  Bey,  addressed  to  the  Greek  June.    On  the  28th  of  June,  one  of  the  ^• 

Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  to  which  he  de-  spirators.    Captain   Maijailovitch,    in  ^» 

manded  an  answer  within  five  days.  The  ulti-  house  the  copy  of  a  proclamation  was  fg^l 

matum  closed  as  follows :  calling  on  the  youth  of  Belgrade  to  prod^3 

Gonseanently,  in  oase  the  Qovemment  of  King  republic,  was  shot.     On  the  6th  of  July^Ca;- 

QeoTge  snould  not  take  the  formal  engagement  with-  tain    Nenad  ovitch,  brother-in-law    of  rfa^ 

in  Ave  days— 1,  to  diBperae  immediacy  the  bands  of  Alexander  Karaceonrevitch,  was  executed  kr 

Vototeers  recently  organized  in  dilferent  t)i^  of  complicity  in  Se  murder.     On  the  27th  'i 

the  kingdom,  and  to  prevent  the  formation  of  others :  wu*4***v4v   "*  ""''  x«t**v*v*.     v**   t««v 

2,  to  dSarm  the  ooraairs  Enosis,  Crete,  and  Panhel-  J  W)  with  the  exception  of  one  Jose  JereEi:£-. 

lenion,  or  in  any  case  to  close  the  Greek  ports  to  who  was  sentenced  to  five   years*  impn^s- 

then^ ;  8,  to  grant  to  the  Cretan  emigrants  the  au-  ment,  and  against  whom   no  proof  of  oc-3- 


guilty  of  aggressions 

jects,  and  to  accord  a  just  indemnity  to  the  fhrnilies  were  condemned  to  death.    Prince  Alexfscer 

of  victims  from  these  outrages ;  6,  to  follow  hence-  Karageorgevitch,  his  secretarv,  and  anotiff. 

SSSi^li^iXatr""™'*^'''"  "'^'^'^  7^-  ^ad  »ot  been  captared,  were  «nt^ 

The  undersigned,  envoy  extraordinary  and  min-  ^i   default    to    twenty    years    impnsoima. 

ister  plenipotentiary  of  the  Sublime  Porte,  by  order  when    apprehended.    The    execution  of  we 

of  his  Majesty  the  bultan,  his  augnst  sovereign,  re-  condemned  prisoners  took  place  on  the  d^Tm 

mto  to  inform  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  to  his  ^ay,  the  28th  of  June.    Among  them  were 

XTanW^^n^^i  ^'s^rr^relr^^S^iiS^  four  brothers  Radovanovi^  ^0  th«e^ 

mediately  leave  the  territory  of  the  kingdoms.  sassms  and  their  brotner  Paul,  who,  at  w^-i 

As  a  natural  consequence  of  this  declaration,  the  had    in    vain    attempted   to    dissuade  tbaa 

diplomatic  and  commercial  relations  between  Turkey  from  their  design).      Immediately  after  the 

^i^T^^XT^S^oT^^^fx^li  deatt  of  Prince  Michael,  on  the  11th  of  ^- 

Constantinople,  and  the  Greek  consuls  in  the  Otto-  *^«  Senate,  m  accordance  with  law,  apjwmw 

man  empire,  will  receive  their  passports.  a  provisional  regency,  condsting  of  the  pres* 

The  respective  subjects  of  the  two  states  must  dent  of  the  Senate,  Parinovitch,  the  Minist^ 


the  Ottoman  ports  will  be  forbidden  to  vesseU  bear-  Petrovitch.  The  regency  addressed  a  Tim- 
ing the  Greek  flag,  firom  the  same  date.  festo  to  the  Servian  nation,  recommeiKUDg 
1  have  the  honor,  etc.,     PHOTIADES  BE^.  respect  for  law  and  order,  and  annoniwangtbe 

As  the  Greek  (Government  refused  to  accept  immediate  election  and  convocation  of  a,  Stupt- 

this  ultimatum  (see  Gbeeoe),  war  between  the  echinOy  or  National  Assembly.    According  to 

two  countries  seemed  imminent.    The  Turkish  the  law  of  August  IT,  1867,  this  extraordinu? 

Government  ordered  all  its  subjects,  residing  assembly  should  consist  of  542  deputies  smt 

in  Greece,  to  leave  Turkey.    A  war-fleet  was  by  the  thirteen  cirdes  or  districts  of  the  pHit- 

sent  to  the  Archipelago,  and  a  strong  army  to  cipality.    The   election  for  the  Sknptschiiu 

the  southern  frontier.  was  ordered  to  take  place  on  the  22d  of  J^^ 

On  the  10th  of  June,  the  reigning  prince  of  and  the  meeting  on  the  8d  of  July.  Fq^U<^ 

Servia,  IdlchaelObrenovitch,  was  assassinated  in  opinion  soon  began  to  declare  itself  in  &vor 

the  park  of  Topschider,  a  valley  near  Belgrade,  of  the  young  Prince  Milan,  a  nephew  of  t&e 

Tlie  prince,  while  walking  leisurely,  about  6  late  Prince  Michael,  who    was  studying  ^ 

o^dock,  was  suddenly  attacked  by  &ree  assas-  Paris.    The  result  of  the  election,  at  wlii(^  a 
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large  vote  was  cast,  and  the  greatest  order  loyalty  and  devotion  to  his  suzerain,  and  would 
and  tranquillity  prevailed,  was  favorable  to  zealously  watch  over  the  safety  of  the  national 
Prince  Milan.  When  the  Skuptschina  met  institutions.  The  members  of  the  regency  de- 
according  to  appointment  on  the  2d  of  July,  sired  Midhat  Pacha  to  express  their  lively 
the  election  of  Milan  was  proposed  by  the  gratitude  to  the  Sultan  for  his  gracious  compH- 
chief  of  t^e  Provisional  Government,  and  rati-  ance  with  the  wishes  of  the  Servian  nation, 
fied  by  the  Skuptschina  by  acclamation.  The  A  constitutional  change  of  importance  took 
Skuptschina  then  elected  a  regency  consisting  place  in  the  semi-independent  principality  of 
of  Colonel  Molivoi  Petrovich  JBlasnavatz,  the  Montenegro.  On  the  10th  of  April,  Prince 
Minister  of  "War,  Ristic,  formerly  agent  of  Ser-  Nicholas  convoked  a  sort  of  Constituent  As- 
via  at  Constantinople,  and  a  representative  of  sembly,  charged  to  create  a  definitive  organi- 
the  Nationfid  Servian  party,  and  Oawilovich,  zation,  and  to  determine  the  position  of  the 
who  in  1861  was  Minister  of  Finance,  and  now  prince  toward  the  country.  After  an  ardent 
senator  and  head  of  a  literary  institution,  speech  from  the  young  Nicholas  I.,  the  Assem- 
The  Skuptschina  held  altogether  three  sessions,  bly  constituted  itself  in  the  open  air,  and  com- 
and  adopted  the  following  resolutions :  1.  At  menced  its  labors,  the  results  of  which  were  as 
least  one  Skuptschina  yearly  shall  be  convoked  follows :  a  special  administration  is  charged 
until  the  coming  of  age  of  Prince  Milan.  2.  with  the  care  of  the  public  treasures ;  it  will 
The  authorities  and  officials  appointed  by  pay  the  prince  like  all  the  other  functionaries. 
Prince  Michael  shall  continue  to  hold  their  for  hitherto  no  distinction  had  been  made  be- 

Sosts.    8.  A  monument   to  the  late  Prince  tween  the  public  fhnds  and  the  sovereign's 

[ichael  shall  be  erected  in  the  Topschider  privy  purse.    The  civil  list  pf  the  sovereign 

Park  by  popular  contribution.  4.  Efforts  shall  will  be  fixed  by  this  national  body.    TTie  ^- 

be  made  to  develop  the  defensive  strength  of  ministration  of  the  Church  will  be  entirely 

the  country  as  speedily  as  possible,  according  confided  to  the  metropolitan,  who  will,  also, 

to  the  plan  proposed  by  the  deceased  prince,  exercise  a  certain  influence  over  pubuc  in- 

5.  Investigations  shall  be  made  into  the  state  struction. 

of  the  police  in  Belgrade,  on  account  of  its  de-  In  the  semi-independent  principality  of  Ru- 
ficiency.  6.  Every  Servian  shall  be  respon-  mania  several  gross  excesses  took  place  against 
sible  for  the  life  of  Prince  Milan.  7.  The  the  Jews.,  Diplomatic  notes  from  several  of 
Government  shall  strictly  observe  the  friend-  the  great  powers  urged  the  Government  to 
ly  relations  with  foreign  powers  cultivated  adopt  efficient  measures  for  the  protection  of 
by  Prince  Michael.  8.  rrince  Alexander  the  Jews.  Party  spirit  in  this  principality  ran 
Karageorgevitch  and  his  descendants  shall  very  high,  and  twice  a  new  ministry  was 
never  be  permitted  to  occupy  the  Servian  formed,  in  May,  under  the  presidency  of  Nich- 
throne.  olas  Golesco,  and,  in  November,  under  the 
The  Skuptschina  was  closed  on  the  4th  of  presidency  of  Demetrius  Ghika.  On  the  2Yih  of 
July.  On  the  same  day  the  Council  of  Re-  August,  in  accordance  with  the  new  law  on  the 
gency  issued  a  proclamation  declaring  that  it  organization  of  the  army.  Prince  Charles  is- 
^vill  observe  the  dictum  of  the  late  Prince  sued  a  decree  ordering  the  formation  of  an 
Michael  "the  law  is  the  supreme  will  in  Ser-  eighth  regiment  of  infantry.  Every  regiment 
via.''  The  Council  promises  to  develop  the  is  in  fliture  to  consist  of  three  battalions.  As 
national  military  force  in  a^  manner  conform-  a  provisional  arrangement,  thirty  battalions  of 
able  to  the  exigencies  of  the  present  time,  to  militia  were  to  be  constituted.  A  large  quantity 
advance  the  material  interests,  and  to  improve  of  needle-guns,  with  which  weapon  the  forces 
the  institutions  of  the  country.  It  also  prom-  of  the  Principalities  will  in  future  be  armed, 
ises  that  Skuptschinas  shall  be  more  frequently  were  introduced  from  Prussia, 
convoked,  and  every  thing  done  to  insure  that  Several  insurrectionary  attempts  were  made 
prosperity  to  the  country  which  is  the  result  in  the  province  of  Bulgaria.  The  most  im- 
of  peace  and  order.  On  the  6th  of  July,  the  portant  was  in  July,  when  several  armed  bands, 
solemn  unction  of  Prince  Milan,  as  sovereign  coming  from  Rumania,  crossed  the  Danube  at 
of  Servia,  took  place  at  the  cathedral.  On  the  points  between  the  Dobrudsha  and  Widdin.' 
30th  of  July,  the  imperial  firman  of  investiture  The  chief  leaders  of  the  insurrection  were  Kut- 
for  Prince  Milan  was  delivered  and  promulga-  shuk  Stefan,  Hac^jiDemetri,  and  Eiatib  Alexan. 
ted.  It  referred  to  the  firman  of  the  year  1880,  The  Rumanian  Government  emphatically  de- 
by  which  hereditary  rights  had  been  granted  nied  the  charge  of  sympathizing  with  the  in- 
to the  Obrenovitoh  family,  and  also  to  the  law  surrection,  and  its  official  organ,  the  Official 
on  primogeniture  as  established  in  favor  of  the  Journal  Eomanul^  of  Bucharest,  exhorted  the 
younger  as  well  as  the  elder  branch  of  the  na-  inhabitants  of  Bulgaria  to  preserve  tranquillity, 
tional  dynasty.  After  the  firman  had  been  The  Turkish  Government  acted  with  great 
read,  the  presiding  member  of  the  regency  ad-  promptness.  Medhat  Pacha,  formerly  govem- 
dressed  Midhat  Pacha,  the  bearer  of  the  firman^  or-general  of  the  province,  and  now  Grand 
and  adverted  to  the  reply  given  by  the  late  Vizier,  hastened  to  the  seat  of  the  disturb- 
Prince  Michael  on  a  similar  occasion,  adding,  ances  at  the  head  of  a  thousand  picked  troops, 
in  the  name  of  the  young  Prince  Milan,  that  he  all  armed  with  the  Schneider  rifle.  Even 
would,  like  his  predecessor,  be  constant  in  his  before  his  arrival  the  insurgents  had   been 
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defeated  in  seyeral  engagements,  and  order  Oonnt  Benst  and  Gaunt  AndraaBj,  who  k- 

waa  aoon  restored*    The  GoYemment  of  Bn-  cused  Bmnania  of  aiming  at  the  amneTalya!  v 

mania  was  oharged  bj  the  Goyemment  of  both  Transjlyania,  one  of  the  Bomaman  miojsspv 

Torkef  and  Anstria  with  fomenting  disturb-  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,   declared  tbs 

ances  within  their  territories,  in  particular  in  Bumania  could  not  be  indifTer^it  to  the  9^.3: 

Bulgaria  and  among  the  Bumanians  of  Hun-  the  oppression  of  the  Bnmaniaik  inhabitaiuc 

garj  and  Transjlyania.    The  Bunuinian  Gov-  Transjlvania,  and  that  if  the  Hangarian  anj 

emment  denied  these  charges.    Beferring  to  was  to  be  materiallj  increased,  the  BnmsBifls 

the  Austrian  Bed  Book,  and  the  statements  of  were  justified  in  adopting  a  siinilar  measure. 


U 

UNITABIAKS.     The    Tear -booh  of  the  resented  as  not  in  as  high  social  standings 

Unitarian  GoTigregational  Churthee  for  1669  was  desirable,  though  thej  contained  a  Uw, 

gires  lists  of  816  societies  in  the  United  States,  but  not  enough,  able  and  educated  men.    Ees- 

and  888  ministers.    In  1868,  1  bi-monthlj,  2  olutions  were  adopted  of  felicitation  on  tk 

monthly,  1  semi-monthlj  (Sundaj-sohool),  and  increasing  intercourse  between  Kng^i^ih  sid 

2  weeUf  periodicals  were  published  in  the  American  churches  and  ministers,  and  in  fiucr 
United  States,  in  the  interest  of  Unitarianism.  •  of  establishing  a  permanent  miasianary  churcb 

The  number  of  ^^  Associations  of  Liberal  Ohris-  in  Paris.    Among  the  committee  reports  n 

tians,'*  which  chieflj  consist  of  Unitarians  and  one  bjr  the  Committee  on  Denominational  lit- 

UniyersaUsts,  increased,  in  1868,  from  three  erature,  recommending  the  publication  of  in 

to  six  (for  further  statistics,  M^AirNVALAMEBi-  introduction  to  the  Holj  Scriptures,  azui  1 

OAir  Otolopadia  for  1867).  Commentary,    a   History    of    the    ChristJin 

The  receipts  of  the  "American  Unitarian  Church,  and  a  Family  Bible  by  competent  scboi- 

Association"  in  Boston,  the  object  of  which  is  ars.    The  increase  of  diurches  (83,  or  aboit 

"  to  diflPiise  the  knowledge  and  promote  the  80  per  cent.,  since  1865)  was  noted  as  gnlifj- 

interests  of  pure  Christianity,"  for  the  year  ing;  but  it  was  claimed  that  this  did  not  sil- 

1868,  were  $91,766.21.    Overtures  of  codpera-  equately  represent  the  growth  of  Unitarianisn. 

tion  from  the  African  Methodist   Episcopal  $27,691.70,  $3,136.70  above  the  pledges  nude 

Church  have  been  accepted  by  the  Association,  at  the  preceding  Conference,  have  been  k- 

The  points  to  which  the  cooperation  is  to  be  ceived  for  the. endowment  of  the  Theologicil 

confined  are :  the  circulation  of  reading-mat-  School  at  Meadville,  Pa.,  and  $22,150  for  An- 

ter  of  various  kinds,  and  the  training  of  young  tioch  College.    There  were  represented  m  tb^ 

men  as  teachers  ana  preachers  in  the  theologi-  Conference  21  associations  and  conference 

cal  institutions  of  the  African  M.  E.  Church,  and  176  churches. 

The  special  direction  of  expenditure  is  to  be  in  The  Sixth  Annual  Convention  of  the  G&- 

the  hands  of  a  joint  committee,  in  which  the  man  Protestant  League,  an  organization  of 

two  bodies  will  be  equally  represented.  German -American  Unitarians,    was  held  is 

The  ISTational  Conference  of  the  Unitarian  Hamilton,  Ohio,  on   June  3d.      BesolutioDs 

Churches  met  in  New  York  on  the  7th  of  Oc-  were  adopted  to  create  a  beneficiary  fund  for 

tober.    The  following  amendment  was  adopted  able  students  who  are  willing  to  take  a  tbor- 

as  article  ninth  of  the  constitution :  ough  theological  course  in  the  Liberal  Univer- 

To  Booure  tho  largest  nnit^  of  the  Spirit  and  the  sity  of  Heidelberg,  Germany;  also  pronoancmz 

widest  praotioal  oodperation.  it  is  hereby  underatood  the  publication  of  a  liberal  Hynm-Book  ^sa 

that  all  the  declarations  of  thU  Conference,  including  absolute  necessity,"  and  to  publish  a  German 

the  preamble  and  constitution,  are  expressions  only  Almanac  and  tracts.     Five  ministers  were  ad- 

of  Its  majonty,  committing  in  no  degree  those  who  .Zl  j  ^     ^i*  w»*^i«.     *  * » «  uxi^iowi  a  'V^*^ 

object  to  them,  and  depend  whoUy  for  their  effect  mitted  to  the  League.    This  organization  U> 

upon  the  consent  they  command  on  their  own  merits  a  weekly  organ,  called  Protestantieehe  Zeit- 

fVom  the  churches  here  represented,  or  belonging  "blatter. 

within  the  circle  of  our  fellowship.  jj^  q^q^^  Britain  and  Ireland  there  are  S8i 

The  results  of  free  preaching  in  theatres  Unitarian  places  of  worship,  and  837  ministers, 

were  reported  upon  favorably,  and  an  ezten-  of  whom  274  are  settled,  and  68  not  setfled. 

sion  of  the  plan  of  theatre  meetings  was  rec-  The  institutions  for  ministerial  education  are  0 

ommended,  with  the  hope  expressed  that  they  in  number.    The  sooietiespublish  T periodicals, 

would  culminate  in  new  religious  organiza-  The  British  and  Foreign  Unitarian  Association 

tions  and  labors  on  a  basis  more  brood  than  has  a  capital  of  £5,589.    The  local  societies 

any  now  known..   The  action  of  the  American  are  12  in  number.    There  are  Sunday-schools 

Unitarian  Association,  in  appropriating  $5,000  with  8,467  teachers,  and  21,917  scholars, 

to  aid  the  African  Methodist  Episcopal  Ohurch  The    Unitarian  churches   in  Transylyania 

in  the  South,  was  commended.    A  committee  celebrated  in  August,  1868,  their  three  han- 

was  appointed  to  consult  upon  the  establish-  dredth  anniyersary,  which  was  an  occasion  of 

ment  of  a  literary,  scientific,  and  theological  great  interest.    They  number  106  congr^- 

review.    The  churches  in  England  were  rep-  tions,  with  50,000  worshippers.    They  h»7e 
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(so  a  college  and  theolo^cal  Beminaiy  at 
lausenburg,  Tv-liich  is  the  seat  of  the  Oonsis- 
3ry.  They  have  also  two  preparatory  high- 
ehoola,  and  tliere  are  day-sohools  connected 
rith  each  of  the  congregations.  In  these 
chools  there  are  5,000  students. 

The  IJnltariaiis  sustain  a  flourishing  mission 
n  British  India.    It  was  stated  at  the  meeting 
jf  the  National  American  Unitarian  Confer- 
mce  by  Rev.  Mr.  Dall,  tiie  founder  of  the  mis- 
sion, that  the   eleven  years  of  his  missionary 
iabors    among   the  Hindoos    have  produced 
enconraging      results.      Through    preaching, 
schools,  and  the  circulation  of  religious  tracts 
and  books,  a  broad  and  solid  foundation  has 
been  laid   npon  which  to  build  still  greater 
success.     The  field  over  which  he  has  travelled, 
and  made  himself  acquainted  with  the  con- 
dition and  needs  of  the  people,  extends  about 
2,000  miles  north  and  south,  by  1,600  east  and 
'west.     The  calls  for  the  writings  of  Channing, 
Clarke,  and  others,  is  constant;  and  the  op- 
portunities for  access  to  the  native  mind  call 
for  increased  exertions  in  strengthening  the 
mission.     Great  reliance  is  placed  upon  the 
educational  agency,  for  releasing  the  people 
from  the  bondage  of  ignorance  and  superstition. 
When  he  left  Calcutta,  ten  schools  and  three 
chapels  were  established  there.    A  collection 
of  over  (2,500  for  the  benefit  of  this  mission 
was  taken  up  by  the  National  Conference. 
The  statistics  of  the  Indian  missions  were,  in 
186B,  reported  as  follows:  Galeutta — schools 
and  missions  conducted  by  Bev.  C.  H.  A. 
Dall,  missionary  of  the  American  Unitarian 
Association ;  assisted  by  Dwarkanauth  Sin- 
ghee.    Madras — mission  conducted  by  Rev. 
William  Roberts;  supported  in  part  by  the 
American    Unitarian   Association.      Scuem — 
school  and    mission  under  Joshua  Anthony 
Paul;    supported  in  part  by  the  American 
Unitarian  Association.    Secunderahad — school 
and  mission  under  Y.  Eiisha;  supported  in 
part  by  the  American  Unitarian  Association. 

UNITED  BRETHREN  IN  CHRIST.  The 
church  has  five  bishops.  It  supports  8  laborers 
in  the  foreign  field  (Africa),  99  in  the  frontier, 
and  UO  in  the  home  field;  total,  242— an  in- 
crease of  31.  The  misiflonaries  receive  $67,- 
389.94,  an  average  salary  of  $816. 

The  following  periodicals  are  published  in 
the  interest  of  the  church:  The  Religwus 
TeU%eope^  the  Children'e  Friend,  the  Misnon- 
f^Ty  Yintor,  and  the  Frcdiohe  Botschrfter 
(German).  The  following  are  the  names  of 
the  literary  institutions :  Otterbein  University, 
Westerville,  Ohio ;  HartsviUe  University,  Harts- 
^e,  Ind. ;  Westfield  College,  Westfield,  ID. ; 
Lebanon  Valley  College,  Annville,  Pa. ;  Lane 
University,  Lecompton,  Kansas ;  Western  Col- 
lege, Western,  Iowa.  The  church  has  also  four 
seminaries. 

A  "  United  Brethren  Historical  Society  "  was 
organized,  in  1868,  in  Lebanon,  Pennsylvania, 
The  second  article  of  the  constitution  states 
the  object  of  the  society  to  be  "  to  collect  and 


preserve  information,  manuscripts,  doouments, 
relics,  paintings,  portraits,  books,  pamphleta, 
medals,  objects  of  curiosity,  and  any  thing, 
whether  ancient  or  modem,  tiiat  relates  to  the 
origin  of  the  aforesaid  church,  or  any  portion 
of  its  history.'' 

The  Almanac  of  the  United  Brethren  in 
Chrietj  for  the  year  1869,  publishes  the  fol- 
lowing statistics  of  the  denomination : 


OOMTXBENCES. 

Sast  PennsylYBnU. 

PennsylTanta 

AUeghany 

Yii&ia 

Farkenbiir^ 

Western  B^erve. . 

Erie 

Canada 

Hosldiigiun 

Bcioto 

Sandoaky 

Aoflalze 

Miami 

White  River 

Indiana 

St  Joseph 

MlchlgMi 

North  Michigan... 
Upper  Wabash.... 
Lower  Wabash.... 
Central  IlUnois.... 

minois 

Bock  River 

Wisconsin 

Fox  River 

Minnesota 

North  Iowa 

Iowa 

Bast  Des  Moines.. 
West  Bes  Moines. . 

Ohio  German 

Tennessee 

Kentacky. 

OalifomlA 

Oregon 

Cascade 

Misfloari 

ELansas.. 


Total  for  1868. 
Total  for  1887. 


Increase. 


SodaUM. 

IfanWn. 

ItiBarut 
PnaelMn. 

176 

5,120 

87 

136 

5,878 

88 

166 

4,640 

85 

173 

4,048 

S3 

99 

8,887 

80 

119 

3,663 

86 

96 

1,849 

88 

44 

1,101 

11 

83 

8,119 

80 

213 

7,768 

43 

800 

6,970 

48 

156 

4,177 

84 

69 

4,057 

86 

183 

6,467 

83 

137 

6,834 

81 

165 

4,064 

88 

138 

8,036 

84 

34 

3,357 

88 

104 

4,186 

86 

140 

4,366 

86 

196 

3,568 

81 

101 

8.951 

84 

76 

1,948 

27 

58 

1,325 

16 

37 

461 

8 

37 

685 

8 

66 

1,391 

80 

63 

1,620 

17 

90 

1.900 

83 

75 

1.796 

19 

58 

1,833 

19 

8 

816 

6 

16 

419 

4 

SB 

840 

9 

44 

983 

18 

11 

336 

6 

135 

3,635 

88 

114 

3,437 

88 

8,668 

108,123 

864 

8,445 

98,968 

887 

318 

10,189 

27 

Loed 


19 
16 

7 
89 
16 

7 
18 
48 
49 
35 
80 
41 
41 
84 
90 
29 
38 


788 
770 
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There  are  2,268  Snnday-sohools,  with  16,057 
teachers,  and  106,002  scholars.  The  nnmher 
of  meeting-honses  is  1,884,  and  of  parsonages 
25.  The  collections,  etc.,  were  as  follows: 
Preachers^  salaries,  $262,098 ;  missions,  $29,- 
150.78 ;  conference  collections,  $4,888.67;  Sxm- 
daj-school  purposes,  $27,125.86 ;  Bihle  cause, 
$8,916.42;  chnrch  expenses,  $191,284.48;  pub- 
lication fund,  $1,844.70;  college  fund,  $6,688.- 
64;  total  for  all  purposes,  $525,681,  an  in- 
crease of  $106,961.88  &om  previous  year. 

UNITED  STATES.  The  fourteenth  amend- 
ment of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
which  removed  all  distinction  of  color  in  citi- 
zenship, was  fully  adopted  during  the  year. 
The  nnmher  of  States  was  thirty-seven,  of 
which  twenty-nine  voted  for  the  amendment. 
The  Legislatures  of  Ohio  and  New  Jersey  passed 
resolutions  respectively  withdrawing  their  con- 
sent to  the  amendment  Without  deciding 
the  effect  of  these  proceedings,  tiie  Secretary 
of  State,  as  required  by  an  act  of  Congress,  an- 
nounced, on  July  28th,  that  if  the  resolutions 
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of  Ohio  and  New  Jenej  were  regarded  as  re-  tions  as  such  will  tennlnate  upon  the  reoe^  of  L- 

maininff  in  faU  force,  the  amendment  had  been  ^ySi'^toSkfer  to  Brevet  M«or-G«ie«l  L— 

adopted  by  three-fourths  of  the  States,  although  Thomag,  Adjutant-General  of  S^Aimy,  irho  L»*i 

the  Constitution  required  only  two-thirds  to  d^j  been  authomed  and  empowered  to  act  ae  Ss-v 

approve  the  same.    (For  the  amendment  and  a  taiy  of  War  ad  interim^  all  reo(»da,  books,  papev  u. 

list   of  the  States  ratifying  the   same,  ue  p.  other  pubUc  property  now  in  yoarcortody  and  ^s? 

ioiT\                                                             -1          x-  Keepeciftillyiyoiiia, 

^^:l^.                                ^    -^,                     en  ijn)REW  JOHNSON,  Pn»:i«-J. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  session  of  Oon-  ^o  Hon.  Edwih  M.  Stahtos,  Waahington,  D.  0. 

CTCss  which  began  on  December  7,  1867,  the  ^         .  _,                        -  -       i.- 

President  sent  tS  the  Senate  a  statement  of  the  ^^J^^^  ^^i"^^.  """^  rtcjiYva^  his  appo  ji 

reasons  for  his  suspension  of  the  Secretary  of  5^®°>  preceded  at  once  to  the  discharge  .. 

War  (Stanton)  from  the  duties  of  his  office.  ?;»  ^J^^^f-    He  went  to  the  room  occupied .; 

This  statement  was  required  by  the  act  of  the  p-  Stanton,  and  exhibited  to  lum  his  owii  k 

previous  Congress,  to  regulate  removals  from  ^^  of  appomtment,  ^d  the  order  diamif^^c 

office,  known  aslhe  "  Tenure-of-Office "  Act  Mr.  Stanton  from  office.      The  latter  np.^ 

{$66  Anitttal  Oyolopjedia,  1867,  pp.  187  and  reading  these  documents,  asked  for  tam«  tarr- 

738).    The  Senate,  after  consideration  of  the  f^o^«  ^'^P"''?^  ^t^Jt  ^H'^^*^  courteo-- 

message,  refused  to  approve  of  the  suspension,  l7  granted  to  hmi  by  General  Thomas. 

and  itthereby  became  void.     Generif  Grant^  I>?ring  the  mornmg  the  President  sea.  i 

who  was  discharging  the  duties  of  Secretary  f  "*^?  mess^e  to  the  Senate^  infonmng  t:a. 

of  War,  immediately  surrendered  the  office  to  ^^  *^<^  under  the  Consbtution  and  \kw%  I. 

Mr.  Stanton,  and  he  was  thus  fully  reinstated  \^  removed  Edwin  M.  Stanton  from  the  ■  :- 

on  January  13th.    At  the  same  time  General  ^oe  of  Secretary  of  Ww,  and  had  appom^ 

Grant  addressed  the  following  note  to  the  Pres-  General  Thomas  to  flu  the  position-     The  bei- 

j^qhIj.  ate  very  soon  after  the  receipt  of  this  mes- 

'HBADQUAirriBs  AinnEs  United  Sta™,     )  ^^ge  laid  wide  ite  regular  order  of  bnsaiess, 

Wabhivotov,  D.  C,  Janvary  14, 1868.  J  vi^.,  a  bill  to  modify  the  reconstrnction  Ur% 

Sib  :  I  have  the  honor  to  enclose  herewith  copy  of  and  went  into  executive  session,  to  cou^dc: 

official  notice  received  by  me  last  evening  of  the  ao-  the  subject  mentioned  in  the  President's  mw- 

tion  of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  in  the  case  of  _  _  -  . 


my  functions  as  Secretary  of  War  ad  interim  ceased  ed,  the  following    resolution    was  passed  hr 

from  the  moment  of  the  receipt  ofthe  within  notice,  ^^ry  nearly  a  party  vote,  being  a  substitat*  of- 

'  Kri'aSt^"  "^  '^'  ^^^.T.ffiS^l^fSr^'^-  t-e^  %Mr.  ^ils^n  fo7a  relSlution  prop<«c 

His  Excellency  A.  Jomrsoir,  President  of  the  United  by  Mr.  Edmunds : 

States.  Whtr$a»y  the  Senate  have  received  and  oonsidered 

A  warm  correspondence  now  ensued  between  ^®  communication  of  the  President,  stating  th^fe 

President  Johnson   and   General  Grant,  for  ^C<?;i^i^he%\tSS^3l^U^^; 

which  $66  Public  Doottmbnts.  to  act  as  Secretary  of  Wworf inUrim,  :  therefore. 

Subsequently,  on  February  21st,  the  Presi-  BeiohsdbpthtSmaUo/ths  UnUed 8taU$y1htSi,wi- 

dent  appointed  Miyor-General  Lorenzo  Thom-  der  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  Sutts. 

as,  Adjutant-General  of  the  Army,  to  be  Sec-  the  President  has  no  power  to  remove  the  Secrettfr 

r?tary  of  War  ad  inUrim,  as  follows :  tZfoT^tV^'!'  ^^  ""^^  ''*'''  ""  ^'™ 

WASHnroTOK,  D^^JS^^JTisbs.  }  ^t  the  same  time  that  the  Senate  was  to 

Sib:  The  Honorable  Edwin  M.  Stanton  havmg  engaged,  Mr.  Stanton  addressed  the  following 

been  removed  from  office  as  Secretary  of  the  Depart-  letter  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House,  enclosiog 

ment  of  War,  you  are  herebyauthorized  and  empow-  a  copy  of  the  order  by  which  he  was  dismissed 

ered  to  act  as  Secretary  of  War  ai  interim^  and  will  ffQu^  office  * 

immediately  enter  upon  the  discharge  of  the  duties  Wak  DxPAsrvxsrr     \ 

pertaining  to  that  oftoe.    Mr.  Stanton  has  been  in-  WASHnroioK,  D.  C,  FAnuru  81, 18«?. 

jT^WniX^^roVrJ^i^^^^^^^^^  SiB  I  General  ThoriJih^f^Sr^Y^Xom^ 

and  other  publiopropert^^               to  his  charge.  ^p^  ^^  ^^  enclosed  order,  4hich  you  will  plaw 

rSignedf        ^  ^       XnDREW  JOHNSON.  '^'^'^'^'^^o^}l^^t''!^I^''^'''^ 

^%  tl^^^vT^'f^  ^''"■"^  ^°'''^'  ^^^"  EDWIN  M.  STANTON,  S^retaiy  of  Wir. 

tant-General  U.  S.  A.  H^^    Sohutlbb  Colfax,  Speaker  of  xhi  House  of 

At  the  same  time  that  he  ordered  General  Bepresentatives. 

Thomas  to  assume  this  position,  he  furnished  On  the  next  day  the  President  sent  a  com- 

him  with  an  order  to  the  following  effect,  of  munication  to  the  Senate  in  explanation  of  lus 

which,  it  seems,  a  copy  was  handed  to  the  in-  action  {$66  Pitblio  Dooubisnts). 

dividual  thereby  affected :  Meantime  Mr.  Stanton  refused  to  vacate  the 

EzxoTTTrvx  Maksion,     \  office  on  the  application 'of  (General  Thomss, 

«      ^Wabhiw oTow,  D.  C.  Fdyruary  21, 1868.  f  jj^t  made  his  arrangemente  to  occupy  night  and 

Sib:  By  virtue  of  oower  and  authority  vested  in  me  ^          ^  ^^    ^^        ^        f  Oomnm    He 

as  President  by  the  Constitution  and  laws  ofthe  Unl-  ,  "^         j           ,.    ".     ^^v     Vii:.  ^t^^  ^ 

ted  States,  you  are  hereby  removed  from  office  as  also  made  application  to  the  Chief  JuflboB  of 

Secretaiy  of  the  Department  of  War,  and  your  funo-  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  District  of  (moB- 
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for  tlie  issue  of  a  writ  commanding  the  ar-  created  an  nnnsnal  excitement  throughout  the 

t  of  General  Thomas  for  the  following  rea-  country.     The  following  dispatch  from  the 

^  -  Governor  of  lUinoia  was  addressed  to  a  mem- 

Vnd  the  sidd  £.  M.  Stanton,  on  oath,  fbrther  states  ber  of  the  House,  during  the  debate  on  the 

X  on  the  &aid  Slst  of  February,  1868,  in  the  city  of  22d  of  February ; 

ishinci^Ti  aforesaid,  Andrew  Johnson,  President  Exxoutitx  Dxpastmxitt      { 
the  XJnited  States,  made  and  issued  an  order  in  Spbwofield,  III.,  February  22, 1868.  [ 
lUng,  xinder  hia  hand,  wi^  the  intent  and  puipose  The  usurpations  of  Andrew  Johnson  have  created 
removing  Imn,  the  sud  Edwiii  M.  Btanton,  from  a  profound  sensation  in  the  State.    His  last  act  is  the 
d  office  of  Secretory  for  the  Department  of  War,  act  of  a  traitor.    His  treason  must  be  checked.    The 
d  ocLthorizmgr  and  empowerinff  Lorenzo  Thomas,  duty  of  Congress  seems  plain.    The  people  of  lUi- 
^utant-Qeneral  of  the  Army  of  the  Umted  States,  nois  attached  to  the  Union,  I  firmly  believe,  thU  de- 
act  aa  Secretary  of  War  ad  fffenm,  and  directing  mand  his  impeachment,  and  will  heartily  sustam  such 
m,  tlie  said  Thomas,  to  immediately  enter  upon  the  action  by  our  Congress.    The  peace  of  the  country 
scha^  of  tlie  duties  pertammg  to  that  office ;  and  is  not  to  be  trifled  with  by  that  presumptuous  dema- 
>ur  affiant  further  states  that  swd  pretended  order  gogue.    We  know  the  national  Congress  will  proceed 
:  removal  of  him  from  the  said  office  of  Secretary  for  wisely*  and  cautiously,  but  let  it  proceed.    Millions 
le  Department  of  War  is  wholly  illegal  and  void,  and  of  loyal  hearts  are  panting  to  stand  by  the  stars  and 
mtrary  to  the  express  provisions  of  anact  duly  passed  atripes.     Have  no  fear;  all  will  be  welL     Liberty 
y  the  Congrress  of  the  United  States  on  the  22d  andorder  will  again  triumph, 
t  Karch,  1867,  entitled  «  An  act  regulating  the  ten-  ^        B.  jf  OGLESBT,  Governor, 
peer  certain  c^vilomces;"  and  your  affiant,  on  oath, 

urther  states  that  the  said  Lorenzo  iThomas  did,  on  The  following  was   sent  on   the   same   day 

he  said  21  st  day  of  February,  1868,  in  said  city  of  from  the  Governor  of  Pennsylvania : 

'^^t^t^'.r^^^'^'^i^'^^^  ^-  S^  C^^n^.  TTnUed statu SenaU,  WaMn,. 

ft^.'pr7^SLfroviT7i^^^  .  T^U^wsioHiay  has  created  a  p^foundse^^^^^^^ 

.f  War  and  appointm^thTsid  Lorenzo  ThorSTsSi  S'^^Sf fJ^^tJ^"  ^^X  ^^  Tfninf'^^'SS^w 

retary  of  Wa/5ii  ifdeRm,  certified  by  the  siud  Lorenzo  L„^!f:!:i^l  ?Ti2f««a^S^^^^^                  wT^  tIT 

Thomas,  under  his  own  \iand,  as  S^wtary  of  War  ai  ^it^^^^^^^                thSn  w  Af? W^^' 

iniervm)   and  on  the  same  2l8t  day  of  February  in  Congress  stand  firm.                JOHN  W.  GEABY. 

1868,  in  the  city  of  Washington  aforesaid,  the  saidLo-  Public  meetings  to  sustain  the  President  in 

tt^A^A^^™""  delivered  to  your  affiant  the  said  pre-  y^  ^^tion  were  held  in  New  York  and  Phik- 

teuded  order  of  Andrew  Johnson,  with  intent  to  cause  j  ,  "^^^v"  "  «* «      ^  tL.i    •         _i 

your  affiant  to  deliver  to  hun,  the  said  Thomas,  all  delphia,  but  were  of  little  importance. 

the  records,  books,  papers,  ana  other  public  property  Upon  the  acquittal   of  the  President,   Mr. 

uow  in  his,  the  affiant's,  custody  as  Secretary  of  War ;  Stanton  immediately  addressed  the  following 

and  your  affiant  further  states,  on  oath,  that  he  is  in-  note  to  him ' 

formed  and  believes  that  the  smd  Thomas  has.  in  siud  '                     Wab  Dxpabtmxitt      ) 

city  of  Washington,  exercised  and  attempted  to  exer-  WABTtrwiMmw  Prr-r   Utv»  9«  iftR«  f 


ders  as  such ;  and  your  affiant  is  also  mformed  and  g^t^^  ^f  ^.j^^  21st  of  February  last,  declaring  that  tihe 

behe  ves  that  the  said  Lorenzo  Thomas  gives  out  imd  president  has  no  power  to^i^ve  thVSeS^toy  of 

^?^^.l^*l^-i7'^^^':S'^^^r'"^T^  your  complam-  ^„  ^^  designate  another  officer  to  perfom  thZdu- 

W«r^n"'*i^®w'^^n  ^  "^  apartments  of  Seo-etaiy  of  ties  of  that  olce  ad  itUerim,  having  this  day  fiuled 

sTSnn  o*"!  ^""J  department  and  forcibly  take  pos-  ^o  be  supported  by  two-thirJs  of  the  Senate  present 

^^.l^L^^Xr^t^AZ^Stl  dtfdt^t^  and  vot^uu^^^^^^^^ 


ap^omtmeutTbf  the^'l^eei  JeS^  of  the  uSt^d  StetesT  ^S^t  ZWf  H^r^^^^ 

fe"^^.^"'  ^"^  o^  in/eKm;  and  your  affiant  all  Jifg^^^ged^?^^^^^^ 

fcl^^'S*-*'®  appomtment  under  which  the  swd  i^ft^e  same,  anS  the  books,  ar<iives,  papers,  and 

HnH^^f  S^*'T  ^"^  "fw*""*?  ^  l""}^  "^^  ^^^^"5  ^^A  property  in  my  custody,  as  Secretair  o/  Ww,  in  caro 

mi^i  I  ^aV^^  of  War  is  wholly  unauthomed  and  Jf  jg^/^t  M^or-General  Townsend,  the  s«ior  As- 

^rJfSff  f^**i*S  """^  Thomas,  bj  accepting  such  ^^^^^  A^juSnt-General,  snbiect  to  vour  direction. 

appomtment  and  thereunder  ex vcismg  anH  attempt-  ^                    Eb WtKT  M.  6TANT0N, 

Trifwo^^®i^T  ^^^'  ^""^^t  .^  5??i®^-  ""^  y?I'  ^  To  the  President.                     Secretary  of  War. 

Violated  the  provisions  of  the  fifth  section  of  the  act  "^ 

above  referred  to,  and  thereby  has  been  guilty  of  a  Miyor-General  JohnM.  Schofield  succeeded  to 
^gh  mUdemeanor  and  subjected  hunself  to  the  the  position  of  Secretary  of  War.  His  name  was 
pains  and  penalties  prescribed  m  said  fifth  section  „^„/i«+^  4.i>^  a.v«««.«.  i.«.  ♦!,«  'd««o;;i«,.+  o*.  :« 
against  any  person  committing  such  offence.  There-  Bjnt  mto  the  Senate  by  the  President  asin 
upon  your  affiant  prays  that  a  warrant  be  issued  the  place  of  "iL.  M.  Htanton,  removed."  Ine 
against  the  said  Lorenzo  Thomas,  and  that  he  may  following  preamble  and  resolution  were  there- 
be  thereupon  arrested  and  brought  before  your  Honor,  fore  adopted  by  the  Senate : 
whereupon  ho  may  be  dealt  as  to  law  and  justice  in  x-,^  rm.  j  ^  *.\,^  t>w.-' j^«*.  -«^^w:« 
"uoh  ca^e  appertiuis.  ^  o  ^^^f^hJ^^  """^  ""^J^^  President  removing 
rRifmAAf  Ti'Ti'WT'W  "M"  RT  A  VTHV  Secretary  Stanton  from  omoe  was  unconstitutional 
IBigned]                      EDWIN  M.  STANTON.  ^^  ,^^^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^,      ^^ 

Bwom  and  subscnbed  before  me,  the  21st  day  of  Tuesday  roUnquished  said  office ;  therefore 

iffcbTuary,  a.  d.  1868.                           ^^.  ^  ,     .  Besolved,  That  the  Senate  do  advise  and  consent  to 

D.  K.  CABTER,  Chief  Justice.  the  appointment  of  General  Schofield. 

General  Thomas  was  arrested  on  the  22d,  The  act  for  the  reconstmction  of  the  South- 

Bnd  was  released  on  his  own  recognizance.    On  em  States,  first  passed  by  Congress,  provided 

the  same  day,  a  resolution,  impeaching  the  that  the  constitutions  to  be  submitted  to  the 

President  for  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors,  people  should  be  adopted  by  a  majority  of  the 

vas  offered  in  the  House  of  Representatives  voters  as  registered.    It  soon  became  evident 

&Qd  adopted  (see  page  188,  and  also  Impeach-  that  in  no  case  would  such  a  mtgority  be  given, 

ment).   The  l[nowledge  of  these  proceedings  and,  in  the  session  of  186T-'68,  a  snpplemental 
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act  was  passed  by  Confess,  that  a  nuyority  plos  which  underlie  oizr  GoYenunent,  and  for  «t^ 

of  the  votes  cast  should  be  sufficient  for  the  ^^  fought  dimng  four  7e«  of  «r.  ;^,«P^'-~ 

adoption  of  such   constitution  J     Under  this  S^f^-^Jl^^^ 

act,  the  States  of  Alabama,  Arkansas,  Florida,  ment,  is  trae  to  the  princtples  of  lojaltj,  Cbe: 

Georgia,  JiOuisiana,  North  Carolina,  and  South  and  equality  before  the  law. 

Carolina,  ratified  the  constitutions  respectively  ,.  Se9ohwi,  That,  speakmg  for  ouMelves,  andthi* 

recommended  by  their  conventions.    Furtiier  S^T^Si'^ri^u.^tt^hf  S.^^ 

_.  .V  J  •  •       Ai.     A  aj.  J.  tne  Union,  we  Delieve  that  the  unpeacbment  ez  ir 

acts  were  then  passed  recognizmg  these  Btates  ^rew  Johnaon  by  the  Honae  of  S^naeniadT^t  f 

as  members  of  the  Union.   The  States  o^  Missis-  hifh  crimeB  and  miademeanora  in  offioe,  and  bis  tr-> 

sippi,  Texas,  and  Yirginia,  failed  to  complete  bSore  the  United  Btatea  Senate,  hmr^  preaenud  = 

their  reorganization  during  the  year.    A  joint  mifltakable  proofs  of  his  guUt,  and  that,  whatever  iw 

resolution  was  abo  p^d  by  Congress,  which  J^iS^e^*  ^^^o^^^^ 

ezcluded  these  three  States  firom  a  vote  m  the  i^e  regaid  any  Senator  who  has  voted  for  assqcfu. 

presidential  election  which  took  place  during  as  fkUing  short  of  the  proper  diachaxige  of  his  dotjh 

the  year.  this  hour  of  ^e  nation's  triaL  uid  unwoxtky  cf  tL: 

The  preparations  for  this  election  were  early  ^^^  '^Th^'thS  'Sai^^^i^on  «««i^ 

wmnienced^   The  National  Committee  of  the  ^^  difference  between'^ti^  ud  adopted  efciai. 

Republican  party  issued  their  call  for  a  con-  and  they  demand  that  the  GU>vemxiient  proteet  ua- 

vention  to  nominate  candidates  for  the  presi-  ralized  citizens  abroad,  as  well  aa  those  <ji  zaciis 

dency  and  vice-presidency  in  February,  and  birth. 

designated  Chicago  as  the  place  and  May  20th       The  National  Republican  Convention  aas«- 

as  the  date  for  such  convention.     Each  State  bled  on  the  next  day,  May  20th,  and  organizai 

in  the  United  States  was  authorized  to  be  repre-  by  the  appointment  of  Joseph  R.  Hawley,  of 

sented  in  said  convention  by  a  number  of  dele-  Connecticut,  as  permanent  president    On  tht 

gates  equal  to  twice  the  number  of  Senators  next  day  the  following  declaration  of  prins 

and  Representatives  to  which  such  State  is  en-  pies  was  adopted : 

titied  in  Congress.  ,    _  ^  ,  "   ,  , *i.     j 

A  caU  w«  also  ksned  from  an  a^jo^ned  con-  J;  Z' ^S'^^^S^^oT^^  ^'SS^. 

ferenoe  or  Umon  soldiers  and  sailors  for  a  con-  evinced  by  the  adoption  in  a  muoiity  of  the  Sttfa, 

vention  of  the  same  at  Chicago  on  May  19th.  lately  in  rebellion^  of  oonstitutions  aecaziog'  eqiai 

Each  State  and  each  congressional  district  was  civil  and  politcal  rights  to  all,  and  regaid  it  as  ite 

entitled  to  twenty  delegates  in  the  convention,  duy  of  the  Government  to  austaun  those  iMtitato. 

The  National  ^DemScratic    Committee,  on  ^<^Ta°JtSe%^f^?X^"^  ^ 

February  22d,  issued  a  caU  for  a  National  Dem-       %.  The  guarantee  by  Congress  of  equal  suSn^  » 

ocratic  Convention  to  be  held  in  New  York  on  ,  all  loyal  men  at  the  South  was  demanded  bj  even 

July  4th.    The  basis  of  representation  was  consideration  of  public  safety,  of  Kmtitade,  ti^i 

made  the  same  as  that  for  the  Repnblicaa  Oon-  i?»^ifSl\b  i^J?Kpl^l?a^^ 

vention.    At  the  same  time,  a  call  was  issued  the  people  of  these  States,  *-    »-    -^       "» 

for  a  Soldiers  and  Sailors^  Convention,  to  be       8.  We  denounce  all  forms  of  repudiation  sa  i  lo- 

held  at  the  same  place  and  time,  'Ho  advise  and  tional  crime,  and  the  national  honor  requires  the 

cooperate  with  the  Democratic  party  in  pre-  P^^TS^^iw  ^n  ^''^'i®  ™djb^«>»  '^  ?«  ^^ 

«»«i:»»4.yv  *k^  ««4.:yx«  «  ^^^AiAr.4^^  /w«  -dL^^aJL*.  »i  good  faith  to  all  creditors  at  home  and  abrotd  nos 

sentmg  to  the  nation  a  candidate  for  President."  J^i-  according  to  the  letter,  but  the  spirit  of  the  li* 

On  May  19th,  the  soldiers  and  sailors,  alter  under  which  it  was  contracted, 
an  imposing  march  through  the  streets,  assem-       4.  It  is  due  to  the  labor  of  the  nation  that  tftxttKn 

bled   in  convention  in  Chicago,   and  organ-  should  be  equalized  and  reduced  as  rapidly  ss  m- 

ized  by  the  appointoent  of  John  A..  Logan,  ^TrSrilSo^  Seb^^ont^cted  «  U  h«  bee.  fir 

of  Illmois,  as  president,  who  declined  in  favor  the  preservation  of  the  Union  for  aU  time  to  come, 

of   Governor  Fairchild,   of  Wisconsin.     The  shomd  be  extended  over  a  fair  period  for  redemption. 

States  of  Rhode  Island,  New  York,  Massachu-  «id  it  is  the  duty  of  Con^press  to  reduce  the  rate  of  in- 

setts,  Tennessee,  New  Hampshire,   Delaware,  terwt  thereon  wlienever  it  can  honestiy  be  d^^^^ 
n^J^»«4-:^n4-  -KT^L  Ta«oa«-  T^n$a:«»l  n.i:«r>««:J        ••  That  the  best  policy  to  diminish  our  burden  or 

Connecticut,  New  Jersey,  Louiaaiu^Cdifornia,  ^^^j.  ^^^  j^^p^^.^  ^^  ,5,^^  ^^^  capitalbts  »i'J 

(ieorgia,  Vermont,  Kentucky,  West  Virginia,  seek  to  loan  us  money  at  lower  rates  of  interest  <*« 
Ohio,  Arkansas,  Mississippi,  Maine,  Nebraska,  we  now  pay,  and  must  continue  to  pay  so  lonfts  re- 
Missouri,  Dakota,  Alabama,  and  Illinois,  were  pudlation,  partial  or  total,  open  or  ©overt,  is  thretf- 
renresented  by  large  delegations.  "^r.xLTove^ent  of  the  United  SUtes  ihoald 
The  following  resolutions  were  adopted :  ^  administered  with  the  strictest  eoonomv,  and  the 
Betolved,  That  the  soldiers  and  siulors,  steadfast  corruptions  whi(^  have  been  so  shamefullr  Bn<>^ 
OS  ever  to  the  Union  and  its  flag,  ftQly  recognize  the  and  fostered  by  Andrew  Johnson  call  looolf  6x  « 
claims  of  General  U.  S.  Grant  to  the  confldenoe  of  the  radical  reform. 

American  people,  and,  believing  that  the  victories        6.  We  profoundly  deplore  the  untimelvrndtnu^c 

aohelved  tmdor  his  guidance  in  war  will  be  now  iUus-  death  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  and  regret  toe  uoovsn^ 

trated  by  him  in  times  of  peace  by  such  measures  as  of  Andrew  Johnson  to  the  presidency,  who  has  vted 

sludl  secure  the  fruits  of  our  exertions  and  a  reston^  treacherously  to  the  people  who  elected  him  tad  ^ 

tion  of  the  Union  upon  a  loyal  basis,  we  declare  it  as  cause  he  was  pledfea  to  support ;  has  usurped  hi^ 

our  deliberate  conviction  that  he  is  the  choice  of  the  legislative  ana  juoicial  functions ;  has  refasdd  to  <i- 

soldiera  and  sailors  of  the  Union  for  the  office  of  ecuto  the  laws ;  has  used  his  high  office  to  inaoce 

President  of  the  United  States.  other  officers  to  ignore  and  violate  the  laws ;  htf  ^ 

Bmdt^^  That  in  the  maintenance  of  those  princl-  ployed  his  executive  power  to  render  isseciuv  tM 
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prop^y,  peace,  liberty,  and  life  of  the  cntizens :  has  May  last,  it  seems  proper  that  some  statement  of 

abused  the  pardoning  power  ^  has  denouncea  the  views,  beyond  the  mere  acceptance  of  the  nomina- 

national  liCgislature  as  unconstitutional ;  has  persist-  tion.  should  be  expressed. 

ently  and  corruptly  resisted,  by  every  measure  in  his        Tne  proceedings  of  the  Convention  were  marked 

power,  every  proper  attempt  at  the  reconstruction  of  with  wisdom,  moderation,  and  patriotism,  and,  I  be- 

the  States  lately  in  rebellion ;  has  perverted  the  pub-  lieve,  expressed  the  feelings  of  the  great  mass  of 

lie  patronage  into  an  engine  of  wholesale  corruption,  those  who  sustained  the  country  through  its  recent 

and  has  been  justlv  impeached  for  high  crimes  ana  trials.    I  indorse  their  resolutions, 
misdemeanors,  ana  properly  pronounced  guilty  there-        If  elected  to  the  office  of  President  of  the  United 

of  by  the  vote  of  thirty-flve  Senators.  States,  it  will  be  my  endeavor  to  administer  all  the 

9.  The  doctrine  of  Great  Britain  and  other  Euro-  laws  in  good  ftdth,  with  economy,  and  with  the  view 
pean  powers,  that  because  a  man  is  once  a  subject  he  of  ^ving  peace,  quiet,  and  protection  everywhere, 
is  always  so,  must  be  resisted  at  everv  hazard  oy  the  In  times  like  the  present,  it  is  impossible,  or  at  least 
United  States,  as  a  relic  of  the  feudal  times  not  au-  eminently  improper,  to  lay  down  a  policy  to  be  ad- 
thorized  by  the  law  of  nations,  and  at  war  with  our  hered  to,  right  or  wrong.  Through  an  administration 
national  honor  and  independence.  Naturalized  citi-  of  four  vears,  new  political  issues,  not  foreseen,  are 
zens  are  entitled  to  be  protected  in  all  their  rights  of  constantly  arising,  the  views  of  the  public  on  old 
citizenahip-as  though  tney  were  native-bom,  and  no  ones  are  constanUv  changing,  and  a  purely  adminis- 
citizen  of  the  United  States,  native  or  naturalized,  tratlve  officer  should  always  be  left  free  to  execute  the 
must  be  liable  to  arrest  ana  imprisonment  by  any  will  of  the  people.  I  always  have  respected  t^at  will, 
foreign  power  for  acts  done  or  words  spoken  in  this  and  always  shall.  Peace,  and  universal  prosperity, 
countiy,  and  if  so  arrested  and  imprisoned  it  is  the  its  sequence,  with  economy  of  administration,  will 
duty  of  the  Government  to  intefere  in  his  behalf.  lighten  the  burden  of  taxation,  while  it  constantly 

10.  Of  all  who  were  faithfhl  in  the  trials  of  the  late  reduces  the  national  debt.    Let  us  have  peace, 
war,  there  were  none  entitled  to  more  special  honor        With  great  respect,  your  obedient  servant, 
than  the  brave  soldiers  and  seamen  who  endured  the  U.  S.  GBANT. 

tS^UvS  ^t;^i^  ^^e^^ir^^t^^^     J^^\9^^?^  ^  accepted  his  nomination  in 

and  pensions  provided  by  law  for  the  brave  defend-  the  following  letter : 

era  of  the  nation  are  obligations  never  to  be  fonrot-  Wabhihotok,  D.  C,  Mav  SO,  1868. 

***i'?*£^?™  SmwSlS.*^v.i«1.  4n  A.  T^  »,«       I>«^  8«5  The  pUtfoim  .dopted  hj  the  patrioUo 


J             -  -  J  V      1-u  _i      J  t  -.4.     1*  my  ^^nM^v*  are  due  to  the  delegates  •»  u<uvu  ^va  «u«> 

"^iVThXTSfnt^^tfnn^*^^^                                    .11  ^^^ar  and  auspicious  dedaratiST^  principles  as  for 

rJ;^:J^S^J^^^h^J^^^  the  nomination  wiUi  which  I  have  beenhonored,  and 

oppressed  people  who  are  stmgghng  for  their  rights.  ^hi<jh  I  gratefliUy  aocept. 

Each  State  was  then  called,  and  General  .When  a  great  rebelUon,whi<A  imperilled  the  na^ 

Ulys«8  8  Gr^xtw^nnaBtooiuay  nominated  Sl^SiSTt^i^  fn^^'lSSSS  wMr;jl 

as  the  candidate  tor  the  presidenoy,  having  re-  sponsibilities  of  legislation  evidently  was  to  require 

ceived  650  votes.  thi^  the  revolted  States  should  be  readmitted  to  par- 

The  nominations  for  candidate  for  the  vice-  tidpation  in  the  Government  against  which  they  nad 

presidency  were  :  Benjamin  Wade,  of  Ohio ;  "^^f^  ^^J  ^^  »'»«h,»  basis  as  to  increase  and  fortify. 

S^!,^!^  n^^  J  U/T«4i«rr.  wl«K«*  TT    T?^«  not  toweaken  or  endanger,  the  strength  and  power  of 

Schuyler  Oolfax,  of  Indiana;  Reuben  E.  Fen-  ^^  ^^^^^    Certainlyno  ine  ought  to  have  dauned 

ton,  of  New  York;  ex- Attorney-General  Speed,  that  they  should  be  readmitted  under  such  rule  that 

of  Kentucky ;  J.  A.  J.  Oreswell,  of  Maryland ;  their  oiganiiation  aa  States  could  ever  again  be  used, 

A.  G.  Ourtin,  of  Pennsylvania ;  James  Harlan,  »  ■*  the  openhig  of  the  war.  to  defy  the  national  au- 

ofIowa;W.D.KeUey,ofP«msylW^^  S^S'^L^U^n^r^tsTr^^^^ 

Dal  Hamlin,  of  Maine ;  and  Henry  Wilson,  of  flexibly  insisted  on  the  congressional  policy  your 

Massachusetts.    The  ballots  were  as  follows :  oonvention  has  so  cordially  indorsed. 

1.  Wade,  149 ;  Fenton,  132 ;  WQson,  119 ;  Ool-  Baffled  by  Executive  opposition,  and  by  persistent 
fax,  118:  Curtin,  62:  Hamlin,  80:  Speed,  22;  reflisala  to  accept  any  pLm  of  jjconstructicmpro^^ 
S«lil«  1  aV  ril^Jlii  i^Vir^i^X.  A    ^^^       '  by  Congress,  justice  and  pubho  safety  at  last  pom- 
^^"^  ^?'    ,IS?^?;\i*'    .S®^!,^-  X         ^  .n  bhied to  teaeh  us  that  onlyV  an  enlargement  of  suf- 

2.  Wade,   170;  Colfax,   149;  Fenton^   140;  frage  in  those  States  could  the  desired  end  be  attained, 

Wilson,  118 ;  Hamlin,  80 ;  Ourtin,  45.  and  that  it  was  even  more  safe  to  give  the  ballot  to 

3.  Wade,   178;    Colfax,  164;  Fenton,  139;  those  who  saved  the  Union  than  to  those  who  had 
Wilsnn   im.  PnUin  Art-  TTAtnliTi  SB  sought  ineffectually  to  destroy  it.    The  assured  suo- 

i    ^  \^  ♦  ^i^?"^  ,T^ '  ^S?  ^    *         -iJiA  ces?  of  this  legishaion  is  being  written  on  the  ada- 

4.  Wade,   204;  Colfax,   186;  Fenton,   144;  mant  of  history,  and  will  be  oi5  triumphant  vindicar 

Wilson,  87 ;  Hamlin,  26.  tion.    More  clearly,  too,  than  ever  before  does  the 
6.  Colfax,   224 ;  Wade,   196 ;  Fenton,   187 :  nation  now  reoognixe  that  the  greatest  gloiy  of  a  re- 
Wilson,  6l7  Hamlin,  19.  public  is  that  it  Uirows  the  shield  of  its  protection 
it    rT'ir   '  rnnT^  w    /      »rr     TIT  J     A  a    ^ar*^  over  the  humblest  and  weakest  of  Its  people,  and  vm- 
6.  Colfax,  522 ;  Fentra,  75 ;  Wade,  42 ;  Wil-  di«rf»s  the  rights  of  the  poor  and  tfie  powerless  as 
son,  11 ;  by  which  Mr.  Colfax  was  nominated.  i^thAilly  as  those  of  the  rich  and  the  powerftil. 

On  May  29th,  General  Grant  wrote  the  fol-  I  rejoice,  too,  in  this  connection,  to  find  in  your 

lowing  letter  accepting  the  nomination :  P^^o.™  ^^  frank  and  fewles»  avowid  that  natwal- 

^                    r     D  £2^  citizens  must  be  protected  abroad  at  eveiy  has- 

WASHiiroToy,  D.  C,  May  29, 1866.  ard,  as  though  Uiey  were  native-bom.    Our  whole 

Ob  General  Joseph  R  Sawley,  Pnndent  Noiumal  people  are  foreigners,  or  descendants  of  forei^pers. 

Vmon  BemOUcan  OanvmUion  :  Our  &thers  established  by  arms  their  riffht  to  be 

In  formally  accepting  the  nomhiation  of  the  "  Na-  called  a  nation.    It  remains  for  us  to  esUblish  the 

Clonal  Union  Bepublican  Convention"  of  the  Slst  of  right  to  welcome  to  our  shores  all  who  are  willmg, 
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hj  oath  of  allei^uince,  lo  become  American  citizens.  While  I  know  that  the  Btrnggie  for  the  rigiitB  of  tlj 

Perpetual  allegiance,  as  clumed  abroad,  is  onlj  an-  people  and  for  deference  to  the  ConstitiitaoiL  is  l  * 

other  name  for  perpetual  bondage,  and  wonld  make  yet  over,  yet  beUeving  that,  with  the  late  pelpa:^^ 

all  slaves  to  the  soil  where  first  they  saw  the  light.  lailnra 


leysaw  the  lifht.  failure  to  doviolenoeto  that  greet 

Oar  national  cemeteries  prove  how  fidthfully  these  the  Executive  Office,  the  wont  that  tmetUm  eaa  f  t 

oaths  of  fidelity  to  their  adopted  land  have  been  the  present  do  has  been  aooomplish«L  I  woold  easy, 

sealed  in  the  life-blood  of  mousands  upon  thou-  in  oondudlng  this  brief  statement  of  my  views  cr. 

sands.  feelings^  express  the  hope  that,  in  the  selection  by  lu 

Should  we  not.  then,  be  futhless  to  the  dead  if  we  convention  of  a  candidi^  for  the  preeideBey,  ^h:^. 

did  not  protect  their  living  brethren  in  the  taM  en-  duty  it  will  be,  if  elected,  to  preserre,  protect,  sh 

joyment  of  that  nationality  for  which,  side  by  side  defend  the  Constitntion,  and  to  execute  the  Uvi 

with  the  native-bom.  our  soldiers  of  foreign  birth  made  in  pursuance  of  its  proviaons,  the  pnbUe  goc*i. 

hud  down  their  lives  f  and  leadmg  and  well-denned  principles,  will  nA^ 

It  was  fitting,  too,  that  the  representatives  of  a  sacrificed  to  the  mere  purpose  of  party  ascendency. 

party  which  had  proved  so  true  to  national  duty  in         ««       *  «      •       i  ^        i         j^ ..  j  -a 

time  of  war  should  speak  so  desrly  in  time  of  peace  The  following  letter  also  attracted  oonsd- 
for  the  maintenance,  untarnished,  of  national  honor,  erable  attention  and  broaght  the  writer  pros- 
national  credit,  and  good  faith  as  regards  its  debt,  inently  forward  as  a  candidate  for  the  Tic«- 

the  cost  of  our  national  existence.  presidency  by  a  nomination  of  the  Democratic 

I  do  not  need  to  extend  this  reply  by  ftirther  com-  J"^»^'"W  ^J  "  iiv«A»*x«Mv«  v*  •.««      ^    ^^ 

ment  on  a  platform  which  has  elicted  such  hearty  ap-  tJonvention : 

proval  throughout  the  land.  WASHnrarov,  Tuesday,  J'utu  30, 19S!. 

The  debt  of  fijatitudeit.acknowU^^^  ^j^^  j^^^  q  Broadhead  : 

men  who  saved  the  Umon  ^^ni  destmcUon--^^^  p,^  Colohk.  :  In  reply  to  your  inqniriee,  I  be? 

^^J^^^'f'  ""^  'ff^'^ll}'^^  ♦T.^S^K^.mt  !•»▼«  to  say  tiiat  I  leave.tS  yon  to  deterge,  on  eS 

loyalty— the  demand  for  the  most  thorough  economy  „«u.*;^«  Jx^v.  «»  a.;-«^-  K^^  \m\^^^^^  ^CL\.^  -, 


loyaijy-ine  aemana  lor  i,no  mosj  ^" ^"'^K"  «^""";j     sulUtion  With  my  friends  ffom  Missouri,  whkher  bt 
and  honesty  in  the  G?7orament-tiie  symp^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^  p^ented  to  the  Democitic  Convi:; 


°l^'*^T°'^*''''fi^  ""^^ '^'l'^^  ^ -itJ^^i^^^tSS  complete  before  the  wxt  election;   the  Ststea,  « 

whose  Banners  they  are  to  ^^  wntten  m  the  com^^^  long  excluded,  will  have  been  admitted;  n^Tsid^ 

contest.    Its  past  record  cannot  be  blotted  out  or  for-  f^^  established,  and  the  carpet-bagger*  inSued  in 

gotten.     Ktliere  had  been  no  Bepubh^j^^^  their  seats  in  bo&  branches  of  CoSreL.    There  U 

slavery  would  to-dav  oist  its  bdeM  shadow  ovw  the  ^^  posgibility  of  changing  the  poliffcal  ohaneter  of 

repubhc.    If  there  had  been  no  Kepubhoan  party,  a  the  genate,  even  tfWDlmocr£^  shoold  elect  thar 

free  press  and  free  speech  would  be  as  unknown,  j^erident  and  a  maiorit  -i^vi*!!*  ««»  «« 


was  heard  at  the  North,  we  would  havehad  no  njr  ^  y^  overthrown  by  the  anthority  of  the  Execu- 
tion tOKUy.  But  for  the  Eepublican  party  darmg  to  ^^^  VhoT«ioT^tolisI\j^ih^  Oo^tntio^  iSd 
risk  the  odium  of  tax  and  draft  laws,  our  flag  could  ^^^  will  fail  to  do  Ms  dnS"  tfhe^ows^e  Cm^^ 
not  have  been  kept  flying  in  the  field  till  the  long-  ^^^  ^  ^sh  under  a  seVies  of  congressional  cna«- 
hoped-for  yictoij  came.  Without  a  Bepubh^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^  i^  palpable  viohSon  of  its  fonda- 
party,  the  oivU  riafhts  bUl,  the  guarantee  of  equality  mental  principles. 

under  the  law  to  the  humb  e  anS  defenoetew,  m  w^^  If  ^^^  President,  elected  by  the  Democracy,  en- 

as  to  tiie  strong,  would  not  be  to-day  upon  our  na-  f^^^  ^^     ^^^  ^^^^^  ^  ^J^^  ^^  recoiitni> 

wu5^««{fl«aShH-.«.  «..m  f>,«  ««f  ^r^!\  foiUw  ^^^  acts,  thc  rsdicals.  by  the  accession  of  twenty 

With  such  inspirations  from  ^^^  Pf  *i  «J.^,f^^^J^-  spurious  feenators  and  ifty  Representatives,  will  con- 

iM  the  cxamp  e  of  the  founders  of  the  Kepublio  who  ^{^j  ^oth  branches  of  CongwsJ,  and  his  iSminist™. 

Pfde^o^XTalid  SrSSmth^'L^^^riSoS  ^l^^,  '^  "  PowerlessSTtlle  present  one  of  M. 

Its  enemies  1  cannot  doubt  Jj^.f'}^^^"  ^,.^?  There  is  but  one  way  to  restore  the  GoTemment 

crowned  with  success :  and,  itjnU  be  a  success  that  ^^^  ^^  Constitution,  iid  that  is  for  the  President- 

shidl  brmg  restored  hopes,  co^dence,  prospenty.  ^i^^^.  ^^  ^^^^  these  acts  null  and  void,  compel  the 

and  progress,  South  as  weU  «  North  West  as  well  army  to  undo  its  usurpations  at  tiie  South  disp^ths 

as  East  -and,  above  all,  the  blessings,  under  Provi-  earpot-bag  State  Governments,  allow  the  whitepeopla 

denoe,  of  national  concord  and  p^ce  to  ^gn&e  their  own  goveninents  and  eleot^S*- 

Very  truly,  yours,       SCHtJYLEB  COLFAX.  ^„  ^  Bepresentativw.    The  House  of  Bepresenta- 

On  June  24th,  a  number  of  eminent  gentle-  S^^fJ*^  ?>2**i^  a  mwority  of  Democrats^m  Ae 

men  of  New  Yo^k  addressed  a  le^r  toW  fat^th^wSST  J^^o^fc^'ht^Tu'S^^^^^ 

dent  Johnson,  askmg  if  he  would  allow  his  cooperation  of  the  President  It  will  not  be  difficnlt  to 

name  to  be  presented  to  the  Democratic  Oon-  compel  tiie  Senate  to  submit  once  more  to  the  ob- 

vention  as  a  candidate  for  the  office  of  Presi-  li^nons  of  the  Constitution.    It  will  not  able  to 

dent.     On  July  2d  the  President  replied  at  ^thstand  the  pubUo  judgment,  if  distinctly  invok^ 

1    ^.1.            ,     .          .,       '^  and  clearly  expressed,  on  this  fundamental  issue,  and 

some  length,  and  m  conclusion  said :  ^^  -^  ^^^  gu^  way  to  avoid  all  future  strife  to  pot  tiiis 

I  am  now,  however,  as  I  have  ever  been,  in  the  issue  plainly  to  the  country, 

hands  of  the  people,  and  at  their  disposal.     My  I  repeat  that  this  is  the  real  and  only  question 

struggle  for  the  Union  and  the  integritv  of  the  Gov-  which  we  should  allow  to  control  us :  Shall  we  sub- 


bonds,  greenbacks,  gold,  the  public  faith  and  the 

*      can  a  Democratic  President  do 


in  the  end,  at  least,  inure  to  the  benefit,  and,  indeed,  bonds,  greenbacks,  ( 

safety  of  constitutional  liberty  and  human  righte,  I  public  credit.    What 

can  well  afford,  I  think,  to  look  calmly  on  the  pres-  m  regard  to  any  of  these,  with  a  Congress  in  both 

ent,  and  await  patiently  the  verdict  of  the  future,  branches  controlled  by  the  carpet-baggers  and  their 
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ies  ?    He  will  be  powerlosA  to  stop  the  supplies  hj  1.  Immediate  restoration  of  all  the  States  to  their 

Licb  idle  negroes  are  organized  into  political  clubs  rights  in  the  Union  under  the  Constitution,  and  of 

bj  which  an  army  is  maintained  to  protect  these  oivil  ffovemment  to  the  American  people. 

r, bonds  in  their  outrages  upon  the  ballot.    These,  2.  Amnes^  for  all  past  political  offences,  and  the 

all  thii^ns  like  these,  eat  up  the  revenues  and  re-  regulation  of  the  elective  franchise  in  their  States  by 

arces  of  the  Government  and  destroy  its  credit,  then*  citizens. 

ike  the  dlSerenoe  between  gold  and  greenbacks.  8.  Payment  of  the  public  debt  of  the  United  States 
6  mnst  restore  the  Constitution  before  we  can  as  rapidly  as  practicable,  all  money  drawn  fVom  tiie 
store  the  finances,  and  to  do  this  we  must  have  a  people  by  taxation,  except  so  much  as  is  re<}ui8ite  for 
"esident  who  will  execute  the  will  of  the  people  by  the  necessities  of  the  government  economically  ad- 
impling  into  dust  the  usurpations  of  Congress,  ministered,  being  honestly  applied  to  such  payment ; 
lown  as  the  Beconstruction  Acts.  I  wish  to  stand  and,  where  tiie  obligations  or  the  Government  do  not 
ifore  the  convention  upon  this  issue^  but  it  is  one  exj>res8ly  state  upon  thdr  face  or  the  law  under 
hich  embraces  every  thing  else  that  is  of  value  in  which  they  were  issued  does  not  provide  that  they 
i  large  and  comprehensive  results.  It  is  the  one  shall  be  paid  in  coin,  they  ought  in  right  and  in  jus- 
dng  that  indades  all  that  is  worth  a  contest,  and  tice  be  paid  in  the  lawM  money  of  the  United  States, 
ithout  it  there  is  nothing  that  gives  dignity,  honor,  4.  Equal  taxation  of  everv  species  of  property,  ac- 
id value  to  the  struggle.  cording  to  its  real  value,  includmg  Government  bonds 
Tour  mend,       FEAKE  P.  BL  AIB.  and  other  public  securities. 

The  National  Democratic  Convention  assem-  _,^-  S^^^^^^^L  ?°!^**^®  2°'^,®'??®^lf^^  *^®.P®°" 

led  in  New  York  on  Saturday,  July  ^  _^ 

Tganized  temporarily  by  the  appointment  of       6.  Economy 

lenrj  S.  Paliner,  of  Wisconsin,  chairman,  ment,  the  reduction  of  the  standing  army  and  navy, 
rhe  respective  committees  on  credentials,  or-  ^«  abolition  of  the  Freedmen's  Bureau,  and  all  po- 
janization,  and  platform  were  appointed,  and  ^^'^  instrumentalities  designed  to  secure  negro 
5  ^*'^^*^  yr^^  i/ittwvAux  w^x^  ai^vxxAi.vxA,  «^  Bupremacy,  simplification  of  the  system  and  discon- 
he  convention  a<\)onmod  to  Monday,  the  6th.  tanuance  ofinquisitorial  modes  of  assessing  and  col- 
elyery  State  vfas  represented  by  a  fall  list  of  lecting  internal  revenue,  so  that  the  burden  of  tax- 
Delegates.  .  ation  may  be  equalized  and  lessened,  the  credit  of 

On  the  4th,  the  Soldiers  and  Sailors'  Con-  theGovernment  increased,  and  the  currency  made 

«rA^4>;rv^  «i«^   J««^^ivi^^  :•»  "KT^™.  v^»v  ^^A  rv  good.    The  repeal  of  all  enactments  for  callmg  the 

vention  also  assembled  m  New  York,  and  or-  %^^  ^^^^  .^£^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^  p| 

ganizea  by  the  appointment  of  Mfgor-ueneral  and  a  tariff  for  revenue  upon  foreign  imports  and 

William   B.    Franklin   as  president.     At  the  such  equal  taxation  under  the  internal  revenue  laws 

meeting  on  the  6th  the  following  were  adopted :  "  ^^  aSord  incidental  protection  to  domestic  manu- 

■art            A        ...i.^-u            *•        vl—  faoturos,  and  as  will,  without  impairing  the  revenue, 

ITA^-iSM,  A  mutual  interchange  of  views  between  j^  ^^^  J^^  ^^^  hurden  upon  and  best  promote  and 

the  memhers  of  this  convention  and  delegates  to  the  enS)urage  the  great  Industnal  mterests  ofthe  countiy. 

r^ational  Democratic  Convention  has  fully  confiimed  *         *                                                         ^ 
US  in  our  previously     -  --  »- ^    -'-*       ^-"^         ''^- 

t^l  «®^^*^5*'  "^J^^  ?*®?*'°^  of  candidates  and  m  ^^  ^y^^  independence  of  the  executive  and  judfcial 

the  constracUon  of  a  pUtfonn,  the  convention  wiU  departments  ofthe  Government,  and  the  subordina- 

iwFZ^'S^^^  ^V^\T^K^^  \^if  H^"  '\^^*®'^  ^^  tion  of  the  military  to  the  dvU  power,  to  the  end  that 

thS  ^"v^e '"'"                      '  therefore,  relying  upon  ^^^  nsurpations  oY  Congress  ^d  the  despotism  of 

a  oeiiet,                                                      ,  the  sword  may  cease. 

v^     .'  ^^t'^ V   •/°?P°J**^**  T?T?®cf  ♦  8-  Equal  rights  and  protection  for  naturali2cd  and 

fnS  .w''^  ^^  Vice-President  of  the  United  States,  native-lorn  citizens  at  We  and  abroad,  the  associa- 

io^?5*  ^"i  """^  ^^""^  ^"^^J®  ''•*7'^  induce  our  late  ^1^^  of  American  nationaUty  which  shill  command 

comrades  in  arms  to  umte  with  us  m  yielding  to  ^^          ^.j  of  foreign  powers  and  furnish  an  example 

tnem  an  earnest  support.                    ^  ^d  encouragement  to  people  struggling  for  national 

After  which,  through  a  committee,  the  pre-  integrity,  constitutional  liberty,  and  individual  rights, 

amble  and  resolution,  with  an  address,  were  and  the  maintenance  of  the  rights  of  naturalized  citi- 

laid  before  the  Democratic  convention  and  or-  !J2JJS^  thJ  ^I'^m'i^^.f  ffr^^^'J^n^^^^ 

j^^  J  ,     ,               J        ..        .      ,  glance,  and  the  claims  of  foreign  powers  to  punisn 

aerea  to  be  spread  on  its  mmntes.  fhem  /or  alleged  crimes  committed  beyond  their  ju- 

The  National  Democratic  Convention  again  lisdiction. 

assembled  on  Monday,  the  6th,  and  organized  In  demanding  these  measures  and  reforms  we  ar- 

^y  the  selection  of  Horatio  Seymour,  of  New  ^f^  ^^^  ^Y^  Pa^y  ^?^  ^^  ^regard  of  "gjt  and 

Yai.v    oo  »Ai.,»«,i..Tif  r^r»^iAA^^4^\^A  /x«^  ^/»^  thc  unparallelcd  oppTessiou  aud  tyrauny  which  havc 

l^ork   as  permanent  president,  wid  one  vice-  markeS  its  career.    After  the  most  solemn  and  unani- 

P'esident  and  secretary  from  each  State  m  the  mous  pledge  of  both  Houses  of  Congress  to  prosecute 

Umon.  the  war  exclusively  for  the  maintenance  of  the  gov- 

At  the  session  on  the  third  day,  the  follow-  emment  and  the  preservation  ofthe  Union  under  the 

tag  reeolntions  were  reported,  and  adopted  as  SSl^S'^'^d^Xt'SfoLw^Xtetob!; 

the  platform  of  the  convention :  volunteerannjr  which  carried  our  flag  to  victory.    In- 

The  Democratic  party,  in  National  Convention  as-  stead  of  restoring  the  Union,  it  has,  so  far  as  lay  in 

sembled,  reposing  its  trust  in  the  intelligence,  patri-  its  power,  dissolved  it,  and  subjected  ten  States  in 

ptiam,  and  msoriminatiu^  justice  of  the  people,  stand-  time  of  profound  peace  to  military  despotism  and  ne- 

jng  upon  the  Constitution  as  the  foundistion  and  gro  supremacy :  it  has    nullified  there  the  right  of 

limitation  of  the  powers  of  the  Government  and  trial  by  jury ;  it  has  abolished  the  habeae  eorpuB-^ 

the  ^arantee  of  the  liberties  of  the  citizen,  and  reo-  the  most  sacred  writ  of  liberty ;  it  has^  overthrown 

ognizing  the  questions  of  slavery  and  secession  as  the  freedom  of  speech  and  of  the  press;  ithassubsti- 

naving  been  settled  for  all  thne  to  come  by  the  war  tuted  arbitrary  seizures  and  arrests   and  military 

or  the  voluntary  action  ofthe  Southern  States  in  con-  trials  and  secret  star-chamber  inquisitions  for  the 

BtUutional  conventions  assembled,  and  never  to  be  constitutional  tribunals ;  it  has  disregarded,  in  times 

renewed  or  rcagitated,  do  with  the  return  of  peace  of  peace,  the  right  of  the  people  to  be  iree  from 

demand —  searohes  and  seizures ;  it  has  entered  the  post  and 
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telegraph  offices,  and  even  the  private  rooms  of  mdi« 
viduals,  and  seized  their  private  papers  and  letters, 
without  any  speciflo  chaive  or  notice  of  affidavit,  as 
required  by  the  organic  law:  it  has  converted  the 
American  capital  into  a  bastile;  it  has  established  a 
system  of  spies  and  official  espionage  to  which  no 
constitutional  monarchies  of  Europe  would  dare  to 
resort ;  it  has  abolished  the  right  of  appeal,  on  im- 
portant constitutional  questions,  to  the  supreme  judi* 
cial  tribunal,  and  threatens  to  ourtiul  or  destroy  its 
original  jurisdiction  which  is  irrevocablv  vested  by 
the  Constitution,  while  the  learned  Chief  Justice  has 
been  subiected  to  the  most  atrocious  ealnmnies  merely 
because  he  would  not  prostitute  his  high  office  to  the 
support  of  the  fidse  and  partisan  ohuges  preferred 
agamst  the  President.    Its  corruption  and  extrava- 

Sance  have  exceeded  any  thing  known  in  history,  and 
y  its  frauds  and  monopolies  it  has  nearly  doubled 
the  burden  of  the  debt  created  by  tlie  war.  It  has 
stripped  the  President  of  his  oonstitutional  power  of 
appomtment  even  of  his  own  Cabinet.  Unaer  its  re- 
peated assaults,  the  pillars  of  the  Government  are 
rocking  on  their  base,  and,  should  it  succeed  in  No- 
vember next  and  inaugurate  its  President,  we  will 
meet  as  a  subject  and  conquered  people  amid  the 
ruins  of  liberty,  and  the  scattered  uagments  of  the 
Constitution. 

And  we  do  declare  and  resolve  that,  ever  since  the 
people  of  the  United  States  threw  oS  all  subjection  to 
the  JBritish  crown,  the  privile^  and  trust  ox  suiFrage 
have  belonged  to  the  several  States  and  have  been 
gruited,  regulated,  and  controlled  exclusively  bv  the 
political  power  of  each  State  respectively,  ana  that 
any  attempt  by  Congress,  on  any  pretext  whatever, 
to  deprive  any  State  of  tnis  right,  or  interfere  with 
its  exercise,  is  a  flag[rant  usurpation  of  power  which 
can  find  no  warrant  in  the  Constitution,  and,  if  sanc- 
tioned by  the  people,  will  subvert  our  form  of  Gov- 
ernment, and  can  only  end  in  a  single,  centralized,  and 
consolidated  Government,  in  which  the  separate  ex- 
istence of  the  States  will  be  entirelv  absorbed  and  an 
unqualified  despotism  be  establisned,  in  place  of 
federal  union  of  coequal  States,  and  that  we  regard 
the  reconstruction  acta,  so  called,  of  Congress  as 
such  a  usuipation  and  unconstitutional,  revolutionary, 
and  void.  That  our  soldiers  and  sailors  who  carriea 
the  flag  of  our  country  to  victory  against  a  most  gal- 
lant and  determined  foe  must  ever  be  ^tofully  re- 
memberedj  and  all  the  [piarantees  given  m  their  favor 
must  be  faithfully  earned  into  execution. 

That  the  public  lands  should  be  distributed  as 
widely  as  possible  among  the  people,  and  should  be 
disposed  of  either  under  the  preemption  or  home- 
stead law,  or  sold  in  reasonable  quantities,  and  to 
none  but  actual  occupants,  at  the  minimum  price  es- 
tablished by  the  Government.  When  grants  of  the 
public  lands  may  be  deemed  necessary  tor  the  encour- 
agement of  important  public  improvements,  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  sale  of  such  lands,  and  not  the  lands 
themselves,  should  be  so  applied. 

That  the  President  of  the  United  States^  Andrew 
Johnson,  in  exercising  the  powers  of  his  high  office 
in  resLsting  the  aggressions  of  Congress  upon  the  con- 
stitutional rights  of  the  States  ana  the  people,  is  en- 
tided  to  the  cratitude  of  the  whole  American  people, 
and  in  behalf  of  the  Democratic  puty  we  tenaer  aim 
our  thanks  for  his  patriotic  efforts  in  that  regard. 

Upon  this  platform  the  Democratiopartj  appeals  to 
every  patriot,  including  all  the  conservative  element 
and  all  who  desire  to  support  the  Constitution,  and 
restore  the  Union,  forgetting  all  past  difference  of 
opinion,  to  unite  with  us  in  tne  present  great  struggle 
for  the  liberties  of  the  people ;  and  to  all  such,  to 
whatever  party  they  may  have  heretofore  belonged, 
we  extend  the  right  hand  of  fellowship,  and  hail  all 
such  cooperating  with  us  as  friends  ana  brethren. 

The  followiag  persons  were  then  put  in 
nomination  for  the  presidency,  before  the  oon- 
yention:  James  £.  English,  of  Oonneoticnt; 


George  H.  Pendleton,  of  Ohio ;  Winfield  S«r 
Hancock,  of  Pennsylvania;  Joel  Park^.  ^ 
New  Jersey;  Sanfbrd  E.  Ohupch,  of  y-t 
York;  Aaa  Packer,  of  Pennsylvmua ;  Aa^t^' 
Johnson,  of  Tennessee;  James  R.  DcK^ttki 
Wisconsin ;  Frank  P.  Blair,  of  Missonii ;  Tl/>i 
as  A.  Hendricks,  of  Indiana ;  Rev-erdj  JoLs»i 
of  Maryland ;  and  votes  were  ^ven  for  Gc&et 
Ewing,  of  Ohio,  and  John  Q.  Adams,  of  Maani> 
ohnsetts.  Subsequently,  other  niimes  wm 
proposed,  and  votes  cast^  as  urill  be  seen  jf 
reference  to  the  ballotings.  I>arin^  the  focri 
ballot,  the  name  of  Mr.  Seymour,  the  chainu^ 
was  proposed,  when  he  said:  '^^I  trust  I  mxf 
be  permitted-  now  to  make  a  sin^e  remiriL 
Very  much  to  my  surprise,  my  name  has  bed 
mentioned.  I  must  not  be  nominated  bj  da 
conyention,  as  I  could  not  accept  itsnominitda 
if  tendered,  which  I  do  not  expect.  My  owi 
inclinations  prompted  me  to  decline  at  the 
outset ;  my  honor  compels  me  to  do  so  nor 
I  am  grateful  for  any  expression  of  kindBev. 
It  must  be  distinctly  understood,  it  is  impo^* 
ble,  consistently  with  my  position,  to  allow  cj 
name  to  be  mentioned  in  this  convenuca 
against  my  protest  The  clerk  will  proceed 
with  the  call." 

On  the  fifth  day  of  the  session  the  twentr- 
first  ballot  was  taken,  and  thus  far  the  baIIo:> 
were  as  follows : 


CANDIDATES. 

Pendleton 

Andrew  Johnson. 

HADOOCk 

Chnrch 

Flacker 

Joel  Paiker 

Bnglbh 

Doolittle 

Bererdy  Johnson. 

Hendricks 

F.P.Blair  Jr..... 

Bwinff 

Horatio  Seymour. 
J.  Q.  Adams. 
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Hancock 

Packer 
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English 

Doolittle 

Rererdy  Johnson. 

Hendricks 
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Franklin  Pierce. . 
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On  taking  the  twenty-second  ballot,  when  gruished  dtizen  of  Ohio  that  has  touched  my  heart  os 

the  State  of  Ohio  was  caUed,  General  McCook  '^ri^^^ro^-^^^Oo^«^^«>^^- 

rose  ana  saia .  Ohio— whose  magnificent  ]30flition  gives  it  so  great  a 

I  rise  at  the  unanimous  request  and  demand  of  the  control  over  the  action  of  tne  country — a  young  man 

delegation  from  Ohio  and  with  the  assent  and  ap-  rising  fast  into  fame,  whose  future  is  all-glorions, 

proval  of  every  public  man  in  that  State,  including  who  has  told  the  world  that  he  can  trample  under 

the  Hon.  George  H.  Pendletonj  to  again  put  into  foot  every  other  consideration  than  that  oi  his  duty, 

nomination  agamst  his  inclination,  but  no  longer  and  when  he  expressed  to  his  delegation,  expressed 

sffunst  his  honor,  the  name  of  Horatio  Seymour,  of  in  the  most  direct  terms  that  he  was  willing  I  should 

New  York.   (Great  and  continued  cheering,  many  of  be  nominated — ^when  he  stood  in  such  a  position, 

the  delegates  rising  and  standing  on  the  seats  and  when  he  entered  upon  such  an  honorable  pathway,  I 

waving  their  hats  in  a  most  enthusiastic  and  frantic  should  fbel  myseli  a  dishonored  man  if  I  could  not 

manner.)    Let  us  vote,  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  tread  in  a  feeble  way  the  honorable  pathway  he  has 

oftheconvention.  for  that  man  whom  the  presidency  marked  out.    Gentlemen  of  the  convention,  I  thank 

has  sought  and  who  has  not  sought  the  presidency,  you,  and  may  God  bless  you  for  your  kindness  to 

I  believe  in  my  heart  that  it  is  the  solution  of  the  me,  but  your  candidate  I  cannot  be. 

Sroblem  which  has   been  taxing  the  mind  of  the 

empcratio  and  conservative  men  of  this  nation  for  xhe  delegates  from  Ohio  insisted  on  their 

the  last  SIX  months.     1  beheve  it  will  be  a  soln-  «rtT«:TW4f:nn  •  thnofl  frnm  Vaw  Ynrlr  tu^ot^t^  in 

tion  which  will  drive  from  power  the  vandals  who  nomination ,  tnose  irom  JN  ew  I  orK  acceaea  to 

now  possess  the  capital  of  the  nation.    I  believe  it  it,  and  the  entire  vote  of  the  convention,  817 

will  receive  unanimous  assent  and  approval  from  the  votes,  was  cast  for  Horatio  Seymonr,  of  New 

great  belt  of  States  from  the  Atlantic— New  York,  York.    Frank  P.  Blair  of  Missonri  was  nomi- 


^ ^    ^  ^^ ^ connected  with   this 

faskV'not  demand",  biS^M^tKt  the  <»'nVent^^  convention,  bo  singular— the  single  event  of 

demand  of  him  that,  burying  his  own  inclinations  the  kind   in  American  politics — as  to  claim 

and  the  well-known  desires  of  his  h^art,  he  shall  special  notice.    It  will  be  seen  that,  on  several 

iS:'^«VJ:Jro^''n^e^t:!T^''cr?=  b^otmgs^  votes  we  cast  for  Chief-Justice 

°                            .  Chase.     Except  for  a  short  tmie  when  the 

A  report  of  the  proceedings  at  this  time  is  as  Democratic  party,  in  Ohio,  took  ground  on 

follows:    "The  wildest  enthusiasm  prevailed  the  slavery  question  substantially  the  same 

throughout  the  building  as  the  Ohio  delegate  gg  hig  own,  Mr.  Ohase  had  been   for  many 

closedhisremarkSjCastingthe  vote  of  his  State  years   prominent  in  leadership  of  opposing 

for  Mr.  Seymour.    All  business  was  for  a  time  organizations.    The  Democratic  party,  as  is 

suspended,  and  cheer  after  cheer  arose  from  ^eU  known  from  its  history,  is  usually  very 

the  body  of  the  hall,  caught  up  and  echoed  and  tenacious  in  requiring  a  record  of  nnswerv- 

re^ohoed  by  the  crowded  gallery.    Delegates  i^g  party  allegiance  from  those  whom  they 

rose  in  their  seats,  stood  upon  the  benches,  and  gelect  as  candidates.    Yet  these  votes  for  Mr. 

waved  hats,  fans,  and  handkerchiefs.     This  Qhase,  when  cast,   not  only  did  not  excite 

demonstration  also  was  imitated  by  the  gal-  uny  onfavorable  comment  in  the  convention, 

leries,  the  whole  mass  of  spectators  standing  b^t  ©n  the  contrary,  drew  from  the  audience 

upand  joining  in  the  enthusiasm  which  greeted  enmusiastic  demonstrations  of  applause  and 

Mr.  McOook's  nomination  of  Horatio  Seymour,  approval.    The  few  votes  thus  cast  are  no  in- 

The  noise  and  uproar,  occasioned  by  this  dena-  dication  of  the  real  strength  of  Mr.  Ohase  in 

onstration,  only  ceased  when  the  object  of  it  the  convention.    A  very  large  proportion  of 

came  forward  to  the  rostrum  and  signified,  by  the  delegates  were  ready  to  cast  their  ballots 

a  wave  of  his  hand  and  a  silent  appeal,  that  he  for  him,  awaiting  with   anxiety  to   see  his 

desired  to  be  heard."    Order  being  thus  re-  name  formally  presented,  first,  by  some  one 

stored,  Mr.  Seymour  said :  of   the  Northern   Democratic   States.     The 

Gontlemen  of  the  convention,  the  motion  just  movement  in  favor  of  Mr.  Ohase^s  nomination 

made  by  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  excites  in  my  had  been  going  on  for  some  months,  growing 

mind  the  most  mingled  emotions,  so  that  I  have  no  nipidly  in  slreuffth,  untiL  at  the  time  of  the 

^^S4i^T"^St.1J'iSf  ,Sf^,?i^y'^f  ^t"SSf:  JpSeting  of  fte  conTention,  the  -entinjent  of 

vention.    I  have  no  teims  in  which  to  teU  of  my  the  party  in  New  York  Oity  and  Brooklyn  had 

regret  that  my  name  has  been  brought  before  this  become  almost  unanimous  in  his  favor.     Upon 

convention  a  second  time.    God  knows  that  my  life  a  test  vote  in  the  delegation  of  the  State  of 

and  a5L**^i!fr'T\liT«J?^^^  New  York,  aU  the  delegates  from  New  York 

^^ra."%'no't^'i^d Vr:  i'T^  ;^M  Oity  save  7ne,  and  aU  th%  Brooklyn  delegates 

his  position  or  obstinate  in  his  purposes;  but  this  is  save  one,  voted  for  the  selection  of  Mr.  Chase 

a  question  of  duty  and  honor,  and  I  must  stand  upon  as  New  York^s  candidate.    The  movement  did 

my  own  convictions  sgainst  the  world.    "When  I  said  j^ot  originate  with  Mr.  Ohase  or  with  his  per- 

S^^'of  t"hLt"Sl'm&JS:?^^^  'OffJt^^^^  i^  ?{,*^<^r  Pf^y  ?  ^'  developed  it- 

couTBo  of  my  interoouie  with  those  of  my  own  self  strongly  m  the  ranks  of  the  Demooratio 

delegation  and  fnends,  I  said  that  I  could  not  be  a  party  shortly  after   the   impeachment  trial, 

candidate,  I  meant  it.    Permit  me  to  say  that  now,  Under  the  pressure  of  this  popular  sentiment 

after  all  that  has  taken  phwe,  I  could  not  be  nomma-  j^  became  the  duty  of  party  leaders  to  seek  Mr. 

^1^ro«S»mTf2f^^^^^  Ohase  imd  ascertain  hW  far  im 

that  we  have  had  to-day  an  exhibition  from  a  distin-  politioal  sentiment  existed  between  mm  and 
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the  Democratic  partj.      It  was  well  known  and  uniTenal  amimtj  as  Uia 

that,  of  old,  he  had  agreed  with  that  party  on  "4  nfonikm.   They  m  that  t^ 

nearly  all,  if  not  all,  important  queationa  Bave  SSS^iTSS^^SSSi  ^,  I^  SS^ 

those  comiected  with  fllavery,  and  was  Demo-  nestr,  with  temo^al  of  au  dlMbilxti^  ^  neeel 

cratic  in  his  principles  and  general  sympathiea.  wmablt  through  the  aedon  of  the  StaEte  and  sci 

He  had  favored  the  independent  treasury.    He  Gpveniment^    I  have  long  been  m  belSei^ 

had,  as  Governor  of  Ohio,  heen  a  warm  de-  J?!j^^i^?S^!!SS2H^^^w«'^ 

fender  of  constitutional  State  rights.  j^  i^  u^^g  i^^,^  gdannty  of  the  atalnlitx  of  h     ' 

In  reply  to  verbal  overtures  Mr.  Ohase  was  and  the  prosperity  of  oommiiiuties.     My 

explicit  that  he  could  not,  for  the  sake  of  nomi-  this  sabjeet  were  well  known  irben  thte  J 

nation,  sacrifice  any  of  the  political  doctrines  ^"^  ™«  *«  *5«  8«>^, J?  i^-    \}^^^  "^ 

towhichhehadhUhertoadhVred.    The  grow-  H^yJ^'S^'S^v^i^  ^I^U^J 

mg  unportance  of  the  movement  at  Uist  m-  oer^Ahat  I  do  not  dcnze  the  at&oa  of  1... 

duced  the  chiurman  of  the  Democratic  National  nor  a  nomination  for  iL   Nor  do  I  know  that. 


Committee  to  address  to  the  Chief  Justice  a  5?  ^ie^*  «»*  eonvicdras,  I  am  n  mwtMbU  «- 

formal  letter,  askmg  from  hun  an  expression  jl^^^'  "^  P*^"    ^  *^^  my  eoontryinfliEa: 

of  views  on  the  prominent  questions  of  the  '  ^^ 

day,  and  this  with  express  reference  to  his  ^   This  letter  was  of  course  shown  ta  sevcL 

possible  nomination  by  the  party.    To  this  Mr.  influential  Democrats,  and  there  is  little  codt 

Chase  replied,  on  the  80th  of  May,  by  a  letter,  that  its  outspoken  expreanons  in  some  pcto 

from  which  the  following  are  extracts :  lessened  the  chances  of  Mr.  Chasers  nocsi- 

tion.    A  few  days  before  the  asaembliDg  ^c' 

For  more  than  a  qnartOT  of  a  centniy  I  have  been  the  convention,  at  an  interview  soiifht  forx^-. 

lSdT.u^Sr;V-%ru^n**^^  purpose,  by  and  in  behjdf  of  p^^ 

meroe,  and  odmitiistration  generally,  the  old  Demo-  uesirea  nis  nomination,  tbe  sat^ect  or  the  pee- 

cratio  principles  sfford  the  lM»t  gnidsnee.  ^  What  Bible  agreement  of  the  party  and  himself  ia  * 

separated  me.  in  former  times,  from  botti  parties  wss  declaration  of  principles  waa   discussed,  t&f 

the  depth  and  poBitivencjs  of  my  conidctions  on  the  the  Chief  Justice  expressed  his  williiunies  V 

ilavery  question.    On  that  qnestion  I  thought  the  ^^  ^  .    «*  ^-own/^  «A^ft«^aov«^  uw  ««uau^w»  ^ 

Democratic  party  fkUed  to  make  a  just  applia&ion  of  accept  a  nommation  upon  the  following  pli:- 

Democrsticprinoiples.  and  regarded  myself  as  more  form,  which  was  found  to   be  acceptable  L' 

Democratic  than  the  Democrats.  many  of  the  delegates  and  to  other  promina: 

In  1849  I  was  elected  to  the  Benste  by  the  united  meo.  in  the  party : 

votes  of  the  old-line  Democrats  and  the  mdependent  ^      ^  * 

Democrats,  and  subsequently  made  earnest  enorts  to  !•  The  American  Demoorapy,  reposinir  their  trs:. 

bring  about  a  union  of  all  Democrats  on  the  ffround  under  God,  in  the  intelligenoe,  the  patiiotisa,  mzI 

of  the  limitation  of  slavery  to  the  States  in  which  it  the  discriminating  justice  of  the  American  pe^P^ 

then  existed  and  non-intervention  in  those  States  by  declare  their  fizea  adhesion  to  the  ereat  pnnc^C^ 

Congress.  Had  that  union  been  effected,  it  is  my  firm  of  equal  rights  and  exact  jnstioe  for  ail  men  and  tl 

belief  that  the  country  would  have  esoaped  the  late  States,  and  their  purpose  to  apply  them^  within  e^^- 

civil  war  and  all  its  evils.    I  never  favored  inter-  stitutional  limits,  to  aU  questions  which,  in  the  vaiy- 

ference  by  Congress  with  slavery  in  the  States,  but.  iug  exigencies  or  public  affidrs,  may  demand  oKisiJ- 

as  a  war  measure,  Mr.  Lincoln^s  proclamation  of  oration  and  solution. 

emancipation  had  my  hearty  assent,  and  I  united,  as  S.  We  congratulate  each  other  and  the  whole  peof-^ 

a  member  of  his  adminiatration,  in  the  pledge  made  upon  the  auspicious  return  of  peace  after  pro^act^d 

to  mainUun  the  freedom  of  the  enfranchised  people,  civil  war,  andj  offering  our  most  earnest  thanks  ^ 

I  have  been,  and  am,  in  &vor  of  so  much  of  the  re-  the  brave  soldiers  of  Uie  Union,  whose  heroic  eosr- 

oonBtruction  policy  of  Congress  as  based  the  reor-  age,  patient  endurance,  and  self-sacrificing  patnoti5i3 

ganization  of  the  State  governments  in  the  SouUi  upon  have  preserved  for  us  an  undivided  conntiy,  we  <£»- 

universal  suflhige.    I  think  that  President  Johnson  card  m>m  our  hearts  every  sentiment,  aave  good-will. 

was  riffht  in  regarding  the  Southern  States,  except  toward  those  who,  having  been  brave  enemies  ia 

Virginia  and  Tennessee,  as  beinf,  at  the  close  of  the  war,  now  return  to  their  duties  as  «*»HMm^  (^  tike 

war,  without  governments  whi<m  the  United  States  United  States.    We  welcome  them  to  a  noble  rivafar 

Government  could  properly  recognize — ^without  ffov-  in  earnest  efforts  to  surpass  each  other  in  mittsal 

emors,  judges,  le^latorsj  or  other  State  fhnotion-  affection  and  common  devotion  to  that  Union  wboM 

aries— -but  wronff  m  limitm|g^,  by  his  reconstruction  symbol  once  more  floats  in  glory  and  honor  over  aJU 

proclamations,  the  right  orsuffntfe  to  whites,  and  our  land. 


only  such  whites  as  had  the  qualiflcations  he  re-  8.  That  slavenr,  having  perished  by  the  war,  acd 
quired.  On  the  other  hand,  it  seemed  to  me,  Con-  beiuff  now  prohibited  bv  an  amendment  of  the  Ks> 
gress  was  right  in  not  limiting,  by  its  reoonstruction  tionu  Constitutionj  neither  can  nor  ought  to  be  re- 
acts, the  right  of  suffrage  to  the  whites;  but  wronff  stored;  while  a  wise  regard  to  the  altered  ciream- 
in  the  exclusion  Arom  suffrage  of  certain  classes  or  stances  of  the  countiy,  and  impartial  jurtke  to  the 
citizens,  and  of  all  unable  to  take  a  prescribed  retro-  millions  who  have  been  euAanchised,  demand  the 
spective  oath,  and  wrong  also  in  the  establishment  adoption  of  proper  constitutional  measures  for  th« 
or  arbitrary  military  governments  for  the  States,  and  protection,  improvement,  and  elevation  of  this  por- 
in  authorizing  milituy  commissions  for  the  trial  of  tion  of  the  American  people, 
civilians  in  time  of  peace.  There  should  have  been  4.  That,  in  a  land  of  democratic  inslitatkms,  sU 
as  littie  militaiy  government  as  possible ;  no  mill-  public  and  private  interests  repose  most  aeciirsly  oa 
tary  commissions ;  no  classes  excluded  Arom  suffrage ;  the  broadest  basis  of  suflhige ;  but,  under  the  srstem 
and  no  oath  except  one  of  fkithful  obedience  and  of  distinct,  though  unitM,  States,  which  dist^ 
support  to  the  Constitution  and  laws,  and  sincere  gmshes  our  American  Government  from  the  eon- 
attachment  to  the  constitutional  Government  of  tiie  soUdated  governments  of  the  Old  Worid.  both  wi^ 
United  States.  I  am  glad  to  know  that  many  intelli-  dom  and  duty  re(|uire  that  the  mplication  of  this 
gent  Southern  Democrats  agree  with  me  m  these  principle  be  left  m  the  several  states,  under  the 
views,  and  are  willing  to  accept  universal  suffrage  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  to  the  people  of 
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each  State,  without  interferenoe  bj  the  natioiud  Bpedal  favor  In  the  interpretation  of  the  la^rs  "ky 

Government.  which  their  rights  and  the  public  duties  are  deter- 

6.  That  public  seouritjr  is  endangered,  and  the  mined.    The  interpretation  of  laws,  in  cases  of  con- 

public  prosperitj  arrested,  by  the  unwise  and  uigust  flictinf  interests,  belongs  to  the  courts, 

disfranchisement  imposed  on  the  people  of  the  South-  14.  That  it  is  the  duty  of  Congress  to  arrest  all 

em  States  by  reoent  legislation;  the  best  guarantees  wastefld  expenditures;  to  slleviate  the  burdens  of 

of  perfect  peace,  increasing  wealth,  and  beneficent  taxation  by  wise  distribution ;  to  reduce  and  remove, 

government  in  those  States  will  be  found  in  complete  as  far  as  practicable,  those  which  bear  especially 

and  universal  amnestv,  and  the  speediest  posiuble  upon  labor,  and  to  prevent,  by  wise  lawa.  misman- 

removal  of  all  civil  ana  political  disabilitiea.  afement,  fraud,  and  corruption,  in  the  collection  of 

6.  That  we  have  observed  with  alarm  the  growing  the  revenue ;  and  it  is  equally  the  duty  of  every 
tendency  to  the  centralization  and  consolidation  oi  branch  of  the  Government  to  enforce  and  praetioe 
all  the  powers  of  the  national  Government  in  the  the  most  rigid  economy  in  the  conduct  of  our  public 
Legislative  department,  and  are  constnuned  to  op-  affurs. 

pose  to  it  a  determined  resistance.    It  \b  of  the  first  16.  That  we  invite  and  welcome  the  cooperation  of 

importance  that  every  de|>artment  of  the  Govern-  all  patriotic  citizens  who  are  willing  to  umte  with  ub 

ment,  whether  leinslative,  judiciaL  or  executivej  be  in  our  determination  to  maintain  the  union  of  the 

maintained  in  its  roll  constitutional  authority,  with-  States,  the  rights  of  the  States,  and  the  rights  of  dti- 

out  encroachment  by  either  upon  the  other.    Uncon-  sens ;  to  arrest  the  progress  of  consolidation  and  the 

stitutional  and  usurped  control  of  the  other  depart-  arbitrary  exercise  of  inilitary  power ;  and  to  brinff 

znents  by  the  Legislature  must  result  not  only  in  the  back  to  the  Government  economical,  vigorous,  and 

destruction  of  the  checks  and  balances  of  the  Consti-  beneficial  administration,  and  to  the  States  and  to  the 

tution,  but  ultimately  in  the   subjugation  of  the  people  peace,  progress,  and  prosperity. 

Senate,  in  the  subversion  of  the  States,  and  in  the  nn.  >     i  x^                mi  i.                          ^    ji     . 

overthrow  of  the  Union.  This  platform,  as  will  be  seen,  was  not  adopt- 

7.  That  we  earnestly  condemn  the  establishment  ed  by  the  convention ;  one  was  accepted  by 
and  continuance  of  military  government  Id  the  States,  that  body  which  differed  from  this  in  some  im- 
and  especially  the  trial  of  citizens  by  military  com-  portant  points.  Nevertheless,  the  movement 
missions,  as  unnecessary,  unwise,  and mconsistent  T  -  „^^*^i.  -ir,  ni*— «>-  ».>vv^«f{»»  «.^«*  ^« 
wth  the  fundamental  principles  of  <avil  Uberty.  ^/^T^^  ^^  ^^'  Chase  8  nommation  went  on, 
Neither  military  governments,  nor  military  commis-  and  the  very  mommg  of  the  actual  nomination 
sions  for  the  triiu  of  civilians  in  time  of  peace,  can  of  ^r.  Seymour  a  private  cancns  of  the  New 
t>e  tolerated  by  a  free  people  resolved  to  mamtain  f^e  York  delegation  was  held,  at  which,  on  motion 

institutions.                        *       *       i        j      .  of  Mr.  Seymour,  it  was  resolved  that  the  dele- 

8.  That  the  mamtenance  of  great  armies  and  navies  "*J^'  "'j"*r     '       w«w4«»vxtovi  i^a»  ua^uxc 

in  time  of  peace  imposes  heavy  burdens  on  industry,  gation  should  present  the  name  of  Mr.  Cnase. 

and  is  dangerous  to  liberty.    We  insist,  therefore,  on  This  resolution  was  carried  by  a  vote  of  thirty- 

the  reduction  of  our  army  and  navy  to  the  smaUest  seven  yeas  to  twenty-four  nays.    Before  an 

numbers  coimistent  with  Sue  efficiency,  and  upon  the  opportunity  occurred  to  present  his  name  for- 

withdrawal  from  the  Southern  States  of  all  mihtary  „*ii„   .^  ;[u^j;««««    4.^    ♦i.s^    ^^^A\^4^i^^    *i.« 

force  not  absolutely  necessary  for  Uie  support  of  tiie  "^^^^  ^  obedience    to    this   resolution,  the 

civil  authorily.  unanimous  nomination  of  Mr.  Seymour  was 

9.  That  no  feaza  need  be  entertained  of  evU  conse-  carried  at  the  instance  of  the  Ohio  delegates. 

guences  from  the  extension  of  the  area  of  the  United  If  Mr.  Seymour  had  not  been  nominated,  there 
y.^li  ^l\^^S«^rr^i?t^S,??^^^^^^  might  stm  have  been  serious  differences  as  to 
nor  tne  wisn  to  impose  our  insUtutLons  by  force  upon  -.r  r-tt.  »  •  a.  ^v  i  xi*  /> 
any  people,  we  shall  welcome  the  accession  to  the  Mr.  Chase,  ansing  from  the  platform;  for  a 
American  Union  of  neighbor  States  whenever  they  Democratic  friend  of  his  in  New  York  had  re- 
are  willinf[  to  come  in  and  can  be  received  without  ceived  from  the  Chief  Justice  a  letter,  written 

^^^a^nPu  .^{?'?*}?°'^"^  obli«itions.^  for  the  information  of  members  of  the  conven- 

10.  That  the  full  weight  of  American  assertion  and  x»  „  «a.««  4.^^  ^i^fz-rv-^  -^^a  t»«^«  f/^iA»««*vV.aji 
influence  should  be  given  to  the  doctrine  tiiat  the  tion,  after  tiie  platfonn  had  been  telegraphed 
citizens  and  subjects  of  all  civilized  States  have  the  to  W  ashington,  which  letter  expressed  dissent 
right  to  choose  m  what  country  and  under  what  gov-  from  the  declarations  concerning  reconstruo- 
emment  they  will  live ;  and  we  especially  insist  that  tion,  and  declined  commitment  on  any  ques- 

:'^ir^.2';^T^l'^LS;r;;S^^S^i  tions  of  ooostituaond  law  not  already  settJed 

National  Xtovernment,  in  every  part  of  tiie  world,  ©7  the  Supreme  Court.                        , ,          , 

against  the  oppression  and  iigustice  of  all  govern-  On  August  4th,  Mr.  Seymour  addressed  a 

monts  whatever.  long  letter  to  the  committee  of  the  convention, 

11.  That  in  our  judgment  tiie  conduct  of  our  In-  accepting  the  nomination.  On  this  subject  he 
dian  affairs  has  been  marked  by  great  corruption,  •  j  f     ° 

and  needs  to  be  thoroughly  reformed.    To  protect  "^    * 

the  remnants  of  the  powerftu  tribes,  which  once  pos-  QzsTLDoaf :  When  in  the  city  of  New  York,  on 

sossed  this  broad  land,  in  their  decay  and  weakness,  the  11th  of  July,  in  the  presence  of  a  vast  multitude, 

is  the  plain  duty  of  the  powerM  nation  which  has  on  behalf  of  tne  National  Democratic  Convention, 

succeeaed  them.  you  tendered  to  me  its  unanimous  nomination  as 

12.  That  labor  is  the  true  source  of  all  wealth,  and  their  candidate  for  the  office  of  President  of  the 
the  men  of  labor  are  not  oi^y  the  real  authors  of  United  States,  I  stated  I  had  no  words  ado<](uate  to 
the  material  well  bemg,  but  the  best  defenders  of  express  my  gratitude  for  the  good-will  and  kindness 
the  honor  and  interests  of  the  oountiy :  it  is,  there-  which  that  body  had  shown  to  me.  Its  nomination 
fore,  not  less  the  dictate  of  wise  policy  tnan  of  sound  was  unsought  and  unexpected.  It  was  my  ambition 
principles  that  the  rights  of  labor  be  fully  maintained,  to  take  an  active  part— from  which  I  am  now  excluded 
and  every  possible  oi>portunity  of  incUvidual  im-  — ^En  the  great  struggle  going  on  for  the  restoration  of 
provement  secured,  by  just  laws,  to  the  workingmen  good  government,  of  peace  and  prosperity  to  our 
of  the  country.  oonntiT'.    But  I  have  been  caught  up  by  the  over- 

18.  That  honor  and  duty  alike  require  the  honest  whelmmff  tide  which  is  bearing  the  countiy  on  to  a 

payment  of  the  public  debt  and  the  laitiiftil  perform-  great  pohtical  change,  and  I  find  myself  unable  to  re- 

ance  of  all  public  obligations;  but  we  do  not  admit  sist  its  pressure, 

that  creditors,  more  than  other  men,  are  entitied  to  Tou  have  also  ^ven  me  a  copy  of  the  resolutions 
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{mt  forth  by  the  oonvention,  showing  its  position  complete  the  oppression,  the  militaiy  P^^^  ^  ^ 
upon  all  the  great  questions  which  now  agitate  the  nation  has  been  placed  at  their  disposal,  in  ords  ^«> 
oonntry.    As  the  presiding  officer  of  that  convention,  make  this  barbarism  supreme. 
I  am  familiar  with  their  scope  and  import.    As  one        The  military  leader  under  whose   pres^«  ±i 
of  its  members,  lam  a  party  to  their  terms.    They  are  usurpinjip  Congress  has  taken  reftige   since  1&  ta- 
rn accord  with  my  views,  and  I  stand  upon  them  in  demnation  of  their  schemes  by  the  fhee  people  of  tif 
the  canvass  upon  which  we  are  now  entering,  and  I  North  in  the  elections  of  the  last  year,  and  v&a 
shall  strive  to  carry  them  out  in  the  ftiture,  wherever  they  have  selected  as  their  candidate  to  shield  tfea- 
I  may  be  placed,  in  political  or  private  life.  selves  from  the  result  of  their  own  -wi^^edoesB  c£ 

I  have  stated  that  I  would  send  you  these  words  crime,  has  announced  his  acoeptanoe  of  the  noaE^ 

of  acceptance  in  a  letter,  as  is  the  customary  form.    I  tion,  and  his  willingness  to  maintain  their  vssx^*- 

see  no  reason,  upon  reflection,  to  change  or  qualify  tions  over  eight  miluons  of  white  people  at  theSo^ 

the  terms  of  my  approval  of  the  resolutions  of  the  fixed  to  the  earth  with  his  bayonets.     He  exdabas 

convention.    I  have  delated  the  mere  formal  act  of  **  Let  us  have  peace."    *^  Peace  reigiia  in  Warasir," 

conimitting  to  you  in  writing  what  I  thus  publicly  was  the  announcement  which  heiH&ed  the  dooa  cf 

said,  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  what  light  the  action  the  liberties  of  a  nation.    "  The  empire  is  peAK," 

of  Congress  would  throw  upon  the  interests  of  the  exclaimed  Bonaparte,  when  f^edom  and  its  defiesd- 

country.    Its  acts  since  the  adjournment  of  the  con-  ers  expired  under  the  sharp  edge  of  his  sword.   Tbe 

vention  show  an  alarm  lest  a  change  of  political  peace  to  which  Grant  invites  na  is  the  peace  of  d£s> 

power  will  give  to  the  people  what  they  ought  to  potism  and  death.       •       •       ♦        •        ♦ 
nave— a  dear  statement  of  what  has  been  done  with 

the  money  drawn  from  them  during  the  past  eight        A  convention  of  colored  men  of  the  Stita 

y«""B-  of  Maryland,  New  Jersey,  Missouri,  Pennsji. 

The  remainder  of  the  letter  presented  forci-  ^ania,  Delaware,  and  Vi^g:iniJ^  assembled  in 

ble  objections  to  the  measures  and  policy  of  Baltimore,  on  Angost  5th,  and  passed  resoia- 

the  Republican  party.  tioM  approving  of  the  nomination  at  Chicago, 

Mr.  Frank  P.  Blair,  the  nominee  for  the  ^^  insisting  that  the  colored  men  should  be 

vice-presidency,  in  a  letter  dated  July  18th,  enfranclused  in  all  the  States, 
accepted  the  nomination.    He  said :  Th®  result  of  the  elections  for  State  officers, 

T         *   •*!.    *.!-.*  X.-     .1.         ...     *    J     J  held  in  the  months  of  September  and  Octobe, 

1  accept  without  hesitation  the  nommation  tendered  «„^^^s«n^  «„  ♦!,„,  a*^*^\^^  -u*..:,.^    rkv:«.   «^ 

in  a  manner  so  gratifying,  and  give  you  and  the  com-  ^P©cially  in  the  States  of  Mame,   Ohio^  and 

mlttee  my  thanks  for  the  very  kind  and  compliment-  x^ennsylvama,  were  so  uniayoraDle  to  the  Xwmo- 

ary  language  in  which  you  have  conveyed  to  me  the  cratio  party,  that  it  was  openly  demanded,  ia 

decision  of  the  convention.  one  of  their  important  newspapers  in  Kf  w 

I  have  carefully  read  the  resolutions  adopted  by  york  City,  that  Mr.  Seymour  should  withdraw 
the  convention,  and  most  cordially  concur  in  every  ,  xi:      '         ..^      ^^jj "*«***  ou^tuu  «raM« 

'     principle  and  sentunent  they  announce.  ^^^  *^o  committee  of  the   convention   design 

M:^  opinions  upon  all  of  the  questions  which  dis-  nate  another  candidate.    This  proposition  W3S 

criminate  the  great  contending  parties  have  been  met  by  such  a  storm  of  indignation  as  to  annse 

fteelj  expressed  on  allsmtable  occasions,  and  I  do  the  party  to  extreme  eflTorts.      Addresses  or 

not  deem  it  necessary  at  this  time  to  reiterate  them.  «««^„,„Jl,v,^«4-   «,a.a  -^^a^   k—  ♦!.«.    -v^ti^^^i 

The  issues  upon  wiich  the  contest  turns  are  clear,  ^icouragement  were  made  l>y  t^®   ^a^ 

and  cannot  be  obscured  or  distorted  by  the  sophis-  i>emocratic  Uommittee,  and  by  the  JNew  lori 

tries  of  our  adversaries.    They  all  resolve  themselves  State  Committee.    Mr.  Seymour  came  forward 

into  the  old  and  ever-renewing  struggle  of  a  fef  men  to  address  the  people  in  BuflTalo,  Detroit,  Chi- 

to  absorb  the  poUtical  ^ower  oT  the  nation.    This  ef^  ^^^    Indianapolis,  Columbus,   C,    and  dae 

fort,  under  every  conceivable  name  and  disguise,  has  1?  '        tu     /•  ii  ;_.       j-       *  iT  i_  •"**   '''^ 

always  characterized  the  opponents  of  the  DemoOTatio  ^^^^re.     The  foUowing  dispateh    from  Prea- 

party,  but  at  no  time  has  the  attempt  assumed  a  shape  dent  Johnson  was  also  made  pubhc : 

so  open  and  daring  as  in  this  contest.    The  adversa-  -g •»-. , 

ries  of  free  and  constitutional  government,  in  defiance  w.«^^!?^Jlf2^^  } 

of  the  express  hmguage  of  the  Constitution,  have  „      zr     *-    a     ^^"^^^^^^  OcMerS^  1868.  J 

erected  a  military  despotism  in  ten  of  the  States  of  the  ^9^  Moratto  Seymow  : 

Union,  have  taken  from  the  President  the  powers  J^^^  ^'  announced  in  the  papers  of  this  morning, 

vested  in  him  bv  the  aunreme  law.  and  have  deorived  ^^  7®^  7^  ^^^^  ^^o  presidential  canvass  in  p«r»o. 


otwyW-ihields  of  safety  for  every  citizen  and  which  1^«^«?  ^^  7°^  ^^^^  ^  ^  enemies  to  oonrtiXa. 

have  descended  to  us  from  the  eariiest  traditions  of  ^^^^  government,  whether  se^et  or  avowed,  wiI1b« 

our  ancestors,  and  which  our  Revolutionary  fathers  *>«  8pare<i,  and  that  their  arbitrament  and^ost  nso- 

sought  to  secure  to  their  posterity  forever  iil  the  flm-  P*tion,  together  with  their  wasteful,  profligate,  and 

damental  charter  of  our  Uberties— have  been  ruthlessly  corrupt  i»o  Ji  t*»e  neople's  treasure,  will  be  signai]? 

trampled  under  foot  by  the  fragment  of  a  CongresI!.  ^fP^fSl  ^^  rebuked.    The  masses  of  the  peo^a 

Whole  SUtes  and  communitieTof  people  of  ou?  own  "^°^<i  ^%  T^®5  ^^  ^*™®^  '*^**^'  ^^  encrw^ 

race  have  been  attainted,  convicted:  condemned,  and  ™f°i»,  ^I.^^^^'^J^^Ik^^T  ^^^^^  ***  ^^  ^ 

deprived  of  their  rights  as  citizens,  without  present-  ^^^^^^  9^  liberty.    I  trost  that  you  may  speak  with 

ment,  or  trial,  or  witnesses,  but  by  oongi^ional  fn  inspired  tongue,  and  that  your  voice  may  pwje- 

enactment  of  ^poit  facto  lawi,  and  iii  deflsEce  of  the  J™^  %®7i°"f.  ^^  patrioticl)rM8t  thrpughwit  tb« 

constitutional  prohibition  denying  even  to  a  full  and  ^?A-      v  ****  ^T-*  pnnciples  of  the  violated  Con- 

legal  Congress  the  authority  to  pass  any  bill  of  at-  ■titution  be  Proclaimed  and   restored,  that  peace, 

tSider  oiespoafaoto  law.    The  same  isuiping  an-  5r^?PT*^'.*^^  ftraternal  feeling  may  return  to  our 

thority  has  substituted  as  electors  in  place  ofthe  men  <"vided  and  oppressed  n*faon.  ^r^n^^r^xr 

of  our  own  race,  thus  illegally  atUunted  and  disfrsn-  ajmlpjusw  jujuhbua. 

chised,  a  host  of  ignor«mt  negroes,  who  are  supported       The  election  took  place  on  the  Tueaday  after 

m  idleness  with  the  public  money,  and  combined  to-  ^^  fl    ^^  Monday  of  November,  which  was  Xo- 
gether  to  stnp  the  white  race  of  their  birthright.  "*ow^v*xuajr  v*  x^vtviuwvx,  nutvu  «▼!»  -.iv- 

through  the  management  of  Freedmen^s  Bureaus  and  ^®™^®^  **• 

the  emissaries  of  conspirators  in  other  States ;  and,  to        The  result  was  as  follows : 
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Three  States,  MiaslBsippi,  Tirginia,  and  Tez-  And  witttat  tbe  said  lamentable  dvU  var  has  long 

aa,  eftve  no  vote  for  President.      The  vhole  ^'^  •Itomther  coBsed,  with  an  aotnowledgsd  juar- 

n.„w  of ™t«  gi™  ,„  5,716  osj^^a  ih,  sro=.sCTalhro:;ss=£.i;:x: 

m^onty  of  General  U,  S,  Grant,  809,684.  ^d  there  no  longer  ensts  any  reaaonabU  ground  to 

Two  amnestr  proolamations  were  israed  hf  apprehend  a  reaeval  of  tbe  Mid  civil  war,  or  any 

President  JohnBOndnring  the  year.  Bytbefirst,  foreign  inwrferenoe,  or  any  unlawfU  reaisianee  by 

aU  persons  were  pardoned  except  those  nnder  »fy  portion  of  the  peoplo  of  anj  of  tha  States  W>  the 

P««entmei.t  or  indictment  in  any  court  of  the  ''"l^^.i^*:^  it  u'de^rVblJ'.^J^u^^e'  standing 

United  States  hanng  competent  jonsdiction.  tnnj,  uid  to  brins  to  a  apeedy  tcnDination  military 

It  was  as  follows :  ocaupation,  martlil  law,  military  tribunaU,  abridg- 
mani  of  fi^edom  of  speech  and  of  tbe  press,  and  aua- 

Wiirtcu,  in  the  month  of  July,  a.  d.  IB61,  in  ao-  pension  of  tbe  privilege  of  habeat  eorput,  and  the 

eeptioff  the  condition  of  civil  war,  which  was  brought  riijht  of  trial  by  jury— auoh  encroachments  upon  our 

about  hy  inaurreotion  nnii  rebellion  in  several  ofthe  free  instilutionain  times  of  peace  beinff  dangerous  to 

BlMea  which  constitute  the  United  States,  tbe  two  public   liberty,  inoompatjbie   with   the   individual 

Houaes  of  CoiwreBB  did  Bolenmty  declare  that  tbe  WOT  rights  of  the   citiiens,  oontran'  to  the  genius  and 

was  not  waged  on  tbe  part  of  tbe  Gtovcmment  in  any  spirit  of  ourrepubiioan  form  of  govermnent,  andei- 

spiiit  of  oppression,  nor  for  any  purpose  of  conquest  baustive  ofthe  national  resources  ; 

or  subjugation,  nor  for  any  purpose  of  overtbniwtng  And  ahtrtai,  it  is  believed  that  amnesty  and  pai^ 

or  iaterfering  with  the  rights  or  established  insUtu-  don  will  tend  to  secure  a  complete  and  umveraal  e»- 

thoDM  of  the  States,  hut  only  to  defend  and  maistain  tabliehment  and  pntvaleDoe  of  municipal  law  and 

the  SDpreniacy  of  the  ConsUtution  of  tbe  United  order,  in  oonformity  with  the  Constitution  of  the 

Bl«les,  and  to  preserve  the  Union  with  all  the  dignity.  United  Btatee,  and  to  remove  all  appearsnoea  or  pre- 

eqUBlity,  and  rights  of  the  several  States  unimpaired ;  aumptiona  of  a  retaliatory  or  vindictive  policy  on  the 

and  thatl  BO  soon  as  these  objocts  should  be  aocom-  part  of  the  Oovemment,  attended  by  nnneceasary 

plished,  thewBTonthepartof  theGovcmmentshould  oisqualifloations,  pains,  penalties,  oonilsoatioiis,  and 

"ease:  diafranchiaements  ;  and,  on  the  contrary,  to  promote 

And  vt\trtaa  tbe  Prcaldent  of  the  United  States  has  and  procure  complete  t^atemal  reconciliation  among 

heretofore,  in  the  spirit  of  that  declaration,  and  trtth  tbe  whole  people,  with  due  submission  to  the  Con- 

the  view  of  securing  for  it  ultimate  and  complete  stitution  and  laws : 

cffeet,  set  forth  several  proolamBlionB,  offering  am-  Now,  therelore,  be  it  known  that  I,  Andrew  Jobn- 

uesty  and  pardon  to  persons  who  bod  been  or  were  son.  President  ofthe  United  Stat«a  do,  by  virtue  of 

cnnceined  in  the  aforesaid  rebellion,  which  proclama<  the  Constitution  and  in  the  name  of  tbe  people  ofthe 

tiona,  however,  were  attended  with  prudential  reser-  United  States,  hereby  proetaim  and  declare,  nncon- 

vations  and  exceptions  then  deemed  neoeasaiy  and  ditionally  and  witlioutreservation,to  all  andtoevery 

proper,  and  which  proclamationa  were  respeoiivelT  person  who  directly  or  indirectly  participated  in  tlie 

issued  on  tbe  8tb  day  of  December,  1868,  on  the  Seth  lata  insurrection  or  rebellion,  eicepting  such  person 

'Is.v  of  March,  18M,  on  the  29tb  day  of  May,  ISSG,  or  persons  as  may  be  under  presentment  or  indict- 

OQilentbeTtbday  ofBeptembar,  1S67;  mentinany  ooortof  the  United  States  having  com- 
Vot.  vni,— 48     A 
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potent  Jnrisdiction,  npon  a  charge  of  treason  or  other 
felony,  a  fall  pardon  and  amnesty  for  the  offence  of 
treason  against  the  United  States,  or  of  adhering  to 
their  enemies  during  the  late  civil  war,  with  restora- 
tion of  all  rights  of  property,  except  as  to  slaves,  and 
except  also  as  to  anv  property  of^  which  any  person 
may  nave  been  legally  divested  under  the  laws  of  the 
United  States. 

In  testimony  whereof  I  have  signed  these  presents 
with  my  hand,  and  have  caused  the  seal  of  the  United 
States  to  be  hereunto  affixed. 
Done  at  the  city  of  Washington,  the  fourth  day  of 
July,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand 
r       n  eignt  hundrea  and  sixty-eight,  and  of  the  In- 
L^'  "'J  dependence  of  the  United  States  of  America 
the  ninet^r-third.      ANDBEW  JOHNSON. 
By  the  President : 

William  H.  Sbwabd,  Secretary  of  State. 

The  second  proclamation,  issued  on  Decem- 
ber 25th,  declared,  unconditionally  and  with- 
out reservation,  a  full  pardon  and  amnesty  to 
all  and  every  person  who  participated  in  the 
late  insurrection,  etc.    It  was  as  follows : 

Wh^Mtj  The  President  of  the  United  States  has 
heretofore  set  forth  several  proclamations  offering 
amnesty  and  pardon  to  persons  who  had  been  or  were 
concerned  in  the  late  reoellion  against  the  lawAil  au- 
thority of  the  Government  of  the  United  States, 
which  prodamationB  were  severallv  issued  on  the  8th 
day  of  December,  1868,  on  the  6th  aay  of  March.  1864, 
on  the  29th  day  of  May,  1866,  on  the  7th  day  of  Sep- 
tember, 1867,  and  on  the  4th  day  of  July  in  the  pres- 
ontyear ;  and, 

JvAerMs,  The  authority  of  the  Federal  Qovemment 
having  been  reGstablishod  in  al  the  States  and  Terri- 
tories within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,  it 
is  believed  that  such  prudential  reservations  and  ex- 
ceptions, as  at  the  dates  of  said  several  proclamations 
were  deemed  necessary  and  proper,  may  now  be 
wisely  and  justly  relinqubhed,  and  that  a  universal 
amnesty  ana  pardon,  for  jparticipation  in  said  rebel- 
lion, extended  to  all  who  have  borne  any  part  there- 
in, will  tend  to  secure  permanent  peace,  order,  and 
prosperity  throiufhout  the  land,  and  to  renew  and 
mlly  restore  oonfldence  and  fraternal  feeling  among 
the  whole  people,  and  their  respect  for  ana  attach- 
ment to  the  national  Government,  designed  by  its 
patriotic  founders  for  the  general  good: 

Now,  therefore,  be  it  known,  ttuA  I,  Andrew  John- 
son, President  of  the  United  States,  by  virtue  of  the 
power  and  authority  in  me  vested  by  the  Constitu- 
tion, and  in  the  name  of  the  sovereign  people  of  the 
United  States,  do  hereby  proclaim  and  declare  un- 
conditionally and  without  reservation,  to  all  and  to 
every  person  who  directly  or  indirectly  participated 
in  the  late  insurrection  or  rebellion,  a  fUll  pardon  and 
amnesty  for  the  offence  of  treason  against  the  United 
States^  or  of  adhering  to  their  enemies  during  the 
late  civil  war,  with  restoration  of  all  rights,  privi- 
leges, and  immunities  under  the  Constitution  and  the 
laws  which  have  been  made  in  pursuance  thereof. 

In  testimonv  whereof  I  have  signed  these  presents 
with  my  hand,  and  have  caused  the  seal  of  the  United 
States  to  be  hereunto  affixed. 

Done  at  the  city  of  Washington,  the  twenty-lifth 
day  of  December,  m  the  year  or  our  Lord  one  thou- 
sand eight  hundred  and  sixty-eight,  and  of  ^e  Inde- 
pendence* of  the  United  States  of  America  the  ninety- 
third.  ANDREW  JOHNSON. 

By  the  President : 
r.  W.  SxwABD,  Acting  Secretary  of  State. 

At  the  approach  of  the  trial  of  the  impeach- 
ment of  the  President,  Mr.  Stanbery  resigned 
his  position  as  Attorney-General,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  William  M.  Evarts,  of  New  York. 

For  the  financial  condition  of  the  United 
States,  see  the  article  Finances,  etc.    Some  re- 


duction was  made  in  the  revenue  of  the  Gov- 
ernment by  an  act  of  Congress  passed  March 
81st,  which  repealed  sections  ninety-four  and 
ninety-five  of  the  internal  revenue  act  of  1864. 
The  effect  Of  this  was  to  exempt  certain  manu- 
factures firom  taxation.  A  propositioii  to  issae 
Government  notes  (greenbacks),  in  payment  of 
a  large  amount  of  tae  outstanding  bonds,  was 
extensively  discussed,  but  without  any  decisive 
result. 

Certain  further  amendbnents  to  the  Consti- 
tution were  proposed  by  President  Johnson  in 
a  message  to  Congress,  for  which  8ee  Public 

DodTMENTS. 

The  foreign  relations  of  the  country  sre 
presented  under  the  title  of  Dipijomatio  Ook- 
RBBPONDENOE,  and  in  the  Prendent^s  Message 
of  December,  1868,  for  which  see  Pcblio  Doc- 
uments. For  the  Military  and  Naval  affidrs  of 
the  country,  gee  Abmt  and  Navy,  respectively; 
and  for  the  progress  of  reconstruction  of  ^e 
Southern  Stiettes,  iee  Oongsess,  and  those 
States,  respectively. 

UNIVERSALISTS.  The  following  statis- 
tics of  Universalism  in  the  United  States  ha?e 
been  collected  from  the  UhUwuUigt  Beguter 
for  1869 : 
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Maine 

New  Hampshire 

Yennont 

Maesachasetts 

Bhode  Islaud 

Connecticat 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Penneylyanla  

Maryland 

District  of  Ck>]iunbla. 

Delaware 

Virginia 

Georgia 

Alabama 

North  Carolina 

Booth  Carolina 

Florida 

MississIppL 

Lonlslana 

Texas 

Colorado 

Missonrl 

West  Virginia. 

Tennessee 

Kentucky 

Ohio 

Michigan 

Indiana 

Ullnois 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Nebraska 

Callfomla. 


Total. 
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6 

94 

8 

85 

6 

67 
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15 

16 
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6 

6 
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•  • 

•  * 

•  * 

•  • 

•  • 
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•  * 

•  • 

•  * 

•  • 

•  ■ 
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•  • 

1 

«  • 

•  « 

1 
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•  • 

1 

1 

14 

119 

4 

a 

6 

15 

6 

88 

S 

Id 

•  ■ 
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S 
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•  • 
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88 

7951 

40 

16 

87 

113 

6 

14 

Ui 

3 

19 
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1 
1 

S 

1 
8 

•  ■ 

1 
1 
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I 

1 

n 
1 

1 

13 
47 
» 
13 

43 
19 

6 

S9 
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Thirty  new  societies  were  organized  in  ISo"?. 
Missionary  societies  are  connected  with  several 
of  the  State  conyentions.  There  are  also  sev- 
eral Snnday-school  unions,  and  the  New  Yori 
Convention  has  a  relief  fond  of  $30,000. 

The  Oanton  Theological  School,  at  Oanton. 
St.  Lawrence  county,  N.  T.,  has  assets  amonnt- 
inff^to  $67,000,  and  is  in  successfdl  operation. 

There  are  three  colleges  and  oniversitia 


URUGUAY.  VASSAR,  MATTHEW.           'JSS 

(Tnfts  College,  Worcester,  Mass. ;  St.  Lawrence  Fund,  to  be  invested  for  missionary  purposes. 

University,  Canton,  N".  Y.,  and  Lombard  Uni-  The  convention  arranged  for  the  more  com- 

versity,  Galesburg,  UL),  and  eight  academies  plete  and  accurate  collection  of  statistics, 

and  seminaries,  under  Universalist  control.  .  Two  societies  and  two  meeting-houses  are 

The  number  of  Universalist  periodicals  was  reported  in  Nova  Scotia,  two  societies  in  New 

twelve,  of  which    one   was    quarterly,  two  Brunswick,  an  association  with  three  societies 

monthlies,  and  two  juvenile.  and  two  pastors  in  Canada  West,  and  one  min- 

The  Annual  General  Convention  of  Univer>  ister  in  Canada  East, 
salists  of  the  United  States  met  at  Providence,  URUGUAY  ("The   Oriental  Republic  of 
Rhode  Island,  on  the  15th  of  September.    The  Uruguay "),  a  republic  in  South  America.* 
Board  for  the  Northwestern  Conference  re-  Provisional     President,    since   March,    1868, 
ported  progress  in  missionary  work,  in  aid  of  Colonel  Ijorenzo  Battle.    Area,  66,716  square 
needy  societies,  the  support  of  students  of  the  miles ;  population,  in  1860,  according  to  an 
Theolo^cal  School,  the  publication  of  tracts,  official  census,  5^,966 ;  in  1864,  according  to 
and  the  prospective  establishment  of  a  Theo-  a  circular  from  the  Mnister  of  the  Literior, 
logical  and  of  a  Denominational  School.    The  850,000,  among  whom  were  150,000  foreigners, 
aggregate  general  contribution  of  the  churches.  The  army  was  composed,  in  1864,  as  follows  : 
aside  from  those  fbr  ordinary  local  pui-poses,  garrison  of  the  capital,  1,800 ;  garrison  in  the 
were,  so  &r  as  reported,  $255,774.54.    The  provinces,  1,500 ;  national  guar^  20,000. 
reports,  however,  were  very  incomplete.  Reso-  On  the  9th  of  February  a  revolution  broke 
Intions  recognizing  a  call  for  a  general  spiritual  out  against  the  administration  of  President 
awakening,  and  recommending  conference  and  Yenancio  Flores.    It  was  headed  by  the  Presi- 
prayer  meetings  wherever  practicable,  were  dent's  own  sons,  Fortunato,  Eduardo,  and  Se- 
adopted.     An  ei^ression  wad  made  of  warn-  guado  ^ores.    The  President,  with  the  aid  of 
ing  against  receiving  ministers  in  any  of  the  the  foreign  vessels  at  Montevideo,  succeeded  in 
churches  from  other  sections  of  the  country,  suppressing  the  revolt,  but  a  few  days  later,  on 
without  satisfactory  guarantees  of  character  the  15th  of  February,  resigned  his  office.  New 
and  worthiness.    As  the  year  1870  will  be  the  disturbances  broke  out  on  l^e  19th  of  Febru- 
centennary  year  of  the  establishment  of  the  ary,  during  which  Yenancio  Flores  was  assas- 
first  Universalist  Society  in  the  United  States,  sinated.     The   disturbances   were,  however, 
by  the  Bev.  John  Murray,  at  Gloucester,  Mass.,  promptly  suppressed,  and  the  murderers  of 
it  was  decided  to  hold  the  session  of  the  con-  Flores  executed.    On  the  1st  of  March,  the 
vention  at  that  place ;  also  to  honor  the  last  General  Assembly,  by  a  unanimous  vote,  elect- 
Sunday  of  November  of  that  year  with  ser-  ed  Colonel  Lorenzo  Battle,  Minister  of  War, 
vices  appropriate  to  the  anniversary ;  and  to  President  for  four  years,  with  a  dotation  of 
raise  a  fimd,  to  be  called  the  Murray  Centennary  $18,000  per  annum. 


Y 

YASSAB,  Matthbw,  the  founder  of  Yassar  founding  a  college  for  women^  where  they  could 

CoUege,  bom  in  East  Dereham,  Tuddenham  have  advantages  for  education  fbUy  equal  to 

Parish,  county  of  Norfolk,  England,  April  29,  those  offered  to  the  other  sex.    He  spent  some 

1 792 ;  died,  June  28,  1868,  at  the  college,  near  years  in  perfecting  his  plans,  and  obtained  in 

Poughkeepaie,  K  Y.    He  emigrated  with  his  January,  1861,  a  (£arter  for  the  Yassar  College, 

family  to  the  United  States,  in  1796,  and  made  and,  in  February  of  the  same  year,  conveyed  to 

his  home  at  Wappinger  s  Creek,  near  Pough-  a  Board  of  Trustees  bonds  and  securities  of  the 

keepsie.      His  father  engaged  in  the  brewing  cash  value  of  $408,000  for  the  purposes  of  the 

business  and  was,  for  a  time,  successful.    But  college.    He  expressed  at  the  same  time  his 

misfbrtunee  soon  came  upon  the  family,  the  views  and  plans  for  its  growth  and  develop- 

brewery  Tvas  burned,  and  his  elder  and  only  ment.    The  grounds  on  which  it  was  to  be 

brother   accidentally  killed;    and.  after  some  built  were  an  additional  gift,  and  the  buildings 

ineffectual  efforts  to  recover  himself,  the  father  erected  form  a  most  ma^^dficent  monument  to 

subsided  into  a  small  farmer  in  the  outskirts  his  liberality  and  desire  for  the  promotion  of 

of  Poughkeepsie.     Young  Yassar  now  com-  education.      He   subsequently   made  Airther 

menced  business  to  aid  his  father's  fiamily,  and  gifts  to  the  college,  whicn  was  opened  in  1866, 

beginning  on  a  small  scale  the  manufacture  of  and  after  his  death  it  was  found  that  he  had 

lie,  and  delivering  it  in  person  to  his  custom-  made  bequests  for  its  endowment,  repair,  and 

^rs,  he  soon  found  his  business  increase  to  such  Aimishing,  which  increased  his  previous  dona- 

in  extent  as  to  warrant  his  going  into  the  tions  to  an  aggregate  of  more  than  $800,000. 

nanafacture  on  a  large  scale.    He  continued  He  died  very  suddenly,  while  addressing  the 

n  this  business  tiU  1866,  more  than  fifty  years.  Trustees  at  the  anniversary  of  its  opening. 

\s  his  fortune  began  to  assume  great  proper- 

ions,  he  was  solicitous  (having  no  children)  to  ^  p^,  ^^  ^^^  commercial  and  shipping  BtattaUca,  see 

[o  some  gooa  witn  it,  anannally  deciaea  upon  Aif»«nAir  AjnnrixCTOLor.BDXA  for  Heffi, 
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VATTQEAK,  Rev,  Bobkkt,  D.  D.,  an  Eng-  but  can  recoll6ct_  velooipedea,  as  i 

ligh  clergyman,  editor,  and  hUtoriaa,  born  in  plajthings  of  their  childhood,  sad  even  tit- 

1796 ;  died  in  London,  Jane  20, 1B88.    Ho  was  wheeled  velocipedes  similar  tfa  nmeral  appx 

edacated  fur  the  nunistry  at  Bristpl  College,  ance  to  the  present  machinta.  The  propoiaa 
was  for  six  jears  pastor  at  Worcester,  and  was 
Hubeeqaentlr  settled  as  minister  of  the  Inde- 
pendent chapel,  at  Kensington.  Soon  after 
the  organization  of  the  London  Umversitj,  he 
was  appointed  Professor  of  Ancient  and  Mod- 
em nistorj'  in  that  institntion.  In  1S13,  on 
the  removal  of  the  Independent  College  A-om 
Blaokbom  to  Manchester,  he  was  elected  its 
president,  and  for  fifteen  years  also  filled  the 
chair  of  Professor  of  Theology.  In  1867  be 
reigned  on  acconut  of  failing  health.  In  1S44 
he  founded  the  BritUh  QaarUrly  Eetiew, 
of  which  he  continued  to  be  the  editor  tmtil 
1BQ7,  when  he  retired  from  it,  and  a  pnrae  was 
made  np  for  him  in  testimony  of  his  great  ser- 

vioes  to  literatnre  and  religion  in  its  manage-  _ 

ment.     Baling  all  this  period  he  wasadiligent  ^^^  "ruxaiso." 
student  and  a  carefol  and  laborions  writer  on 

historical  snbjects.    His  principal  works  are:  wasnot  byscranl^bnt  by  the  toes  tooduE; 

"Life  andOpinioQsof  Johnde  Wycliffe,!).  D.,"  the  ground.    The  wheels  supported  the  wrtdi 

3  vols.,  1829 ;  "  John  de  Wyoliffe,  a  Monograph,  of  the  body,  and  with  very  little  btigne  ibe 

with  some  Account  of  tiie   Wycliffe  MS3.,"  legs  were  able  to  aocomplish  the  work  of  jtir- 

1868,  a  revision  of  the  preceding ;  "Memorials  pelling  the  machine.    In  the  Ett^imaer  »i 

of   the  Stuart  Dynasty,"   2  vols.,   8vo,  1831 ;  Arehiteet't  Jtmraai,   some   twentj-fire  jaa 

"Oansas  of  the   Corraption  of  Ohristianity,"  ago,  anpeared  a  derign  for  a  hors©-T»locipe^ 

Svo,  1834;  "  Thoughts  on  the  Past  and  Present  for  railroads,  in  whidi  the  animal  conld  besap- 

ReligioQS   Parties  in  England,"  12mo,    18S8;  ported  in  slings  attached  to  a  car,  with  his  1(^ 

"The   Protectorate  of  Oliver  Cromwell,"  2  Jnst  teaching  the  ground.    These  ttro-vbecM 

vols,,  Svo,  1836;  "History  of  England  nnder  man- velocipedes  were   sometimea   made  re.7 

the  House  of  Stuart,"  2  vols.,  Bvo,  1840 ;  "  His-  light,  some  eighteen  to  twenty  pounds,  and  cd 

tory  of  Revolutions  in  England,"   in  3  vols.,  good   flat  roads   as  many   as   thirteen  milo 

1859-1861-1863 ;  "  Memorial  of  English  Non-  have  been  ran  in  an  hour ;  bnt  theae  mactunei 

Conformity:    a    Treatise  on   Ritn^ism    and  have  been  briefiy  popular,  and  only  tbe  tfar» 

Family  Prayers,"  1865;  beddes  several  smaller  wheeled  plaything  for  children    has  kept  > 

works.    His  "History  of  Revolotions"  was  his  permanent  portion.    In  1880,  M.  Preoie.  * 

most   elaborate   work,  and  he    had  devoted  pnbhc  postal  fimctdonai7  in  France,  g«t  op  1 

many  years  to  its  preparation.     At  the  time  two-wheeled  machine,  in  which  the  feet  aiJ 

of  his  death,  he  was   pastor  at  Torqnay,  to  not  touch  the  ground,  bnt  oommmucated  tlf    | 

which  place  be  bad  remored  in  1867.  motion  directly  to  the  ozlee  of  tbe  wheelatDd 

TELOCIPEDE^  Tat.    Within  the  last  few  stability  and  direction  were  given  by  the  awi. 

months,  the  velocipede,  introduced  from  Paris,  M.  Breoze  distributed  these  machines  unon^ 

has  in  this  oonntry  attracted  mnch  attention,  the  postmen  of  the  rnral  districts,  and  it  *v 

The  ori^al  French  machine  has  been  im-  expected  that  they  would  be  able  to  go  Ikir     | 

proved   m  design   and  detail.      Patent  upon  rounds  with  greater  dispatch,  and  mach  !(<■ 

patent  has  been  issned,  and  there  is  hardly  fetigne,  bnt  the  winter  come  with  its  anov  U"i 

now  a  city  in  whidi  there  are  not  schools  to  ice,   and   the   velocipedes   were   laid   up.  ui' 

teach  velocipede  riding,  and  courses  and  races  m^e  no  ftirther  public  appearance  until  ibcni 

for  prizes.    There  are  velocipedes  of  one,  two,  the  time  of  the  last  Paris  Ezpodtion,  when  tbef 

three,  and  four  wheels,  driven  by  foot-cranks,  were  again  resuscitated,  became  a  Eaahion,  uJ     ' 

hond-cranka,  by  gears,  by  straps,  or,  like  the  spread  throogli  the  provinces.     Gonnes  v«n 

Rantoone  of  three  wheels,  a  sort  of  spike  ar-  setnp,with  thensDalaccompanimentsofhonr 

rangement  of  wheels,  with    cranks  on   the  racing,  purses  and  betting, 

double-wheeled  axle  actuated  by  either  hands  The  average  length  of  the  oonrses  arc  one     ; 

or  feet,  or  by  both — the  steering  being  done  thousand  eight  hundred  metres,  nearly  a  wk     1 

by  a  gear  arrangement  in  one  of  the  handles,  and  a  forlong.    At  En^hein  this  distance  'i' 

and  taming  the  leading  wheel.    But  the  ve-  traversed   in    fbnr  mmot«a  and  tventj-fi^' 

locipede  par  exeellmee,  or  the  French  one,  is  a  seconds  by  a  velocipede  with  two  wbeela  •ix'     I 

two-wheeled  machine,  a  bicycle,  as  shown  in  six  minutes  and  twraity-^bt    aeoonds  b;  > 

the  cut,  in  which  motion  is  given  by  the  feet  three-wheeled  velocipede.                                   | 

working  cranks  on  the  forward  axle,  and  guid-  Greater  speed  was   atttuned  at  St.  CIcdi.'. 

once  01^  stability  secured  by  tbe  handle  con-  when  the  coarse  of  two  thousand  four  hamlnxi 

trolling  the  frtmt  wheel.    Few,  however  old,  mitres,  almost  eqnivaleot  to  a  mile  and  a  ba!-     1 
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^as  traversed  in  fonr  minutes  and  fifty  seo-  arbitrary  chiefs.    Oarioas  was  taken  after  a 
ads ;  ivhereas  the  final  race  at  Yinoennes  fearful  battle,  June  26th,  and  a  new  ministry 
ver  a  level  course  of  three  thousand  six  hun-  created  by  General  Monagaa,  one  of  their  num- 
red  mdtrea — ^twenty  yards  short  of  two  miles  ber,  elected  by  themselves,  acting  as  President 
-was  aceompliahed  in  nine  minutes  and  ten  until  the  next  meeting  of  Congress.    The  ad- 
econds.      But  at  these  races  prizes  are  not  herents  of  Falcon  concentrated  at  Puerto  Oa- 
iven  for  speed  alone ;  they  are  also  accorded  bello,  which  surrendered  to  Honagas  on  the 
o  those  who  occupy  the  longest  time  in  travers-  16th  of  August.    The  only  place  of  importance 
ug  a  8pe<dfied  distance,  a  tar  more  difficult  which  still  held  out  against  Monagas  was  Ma- 
^erfonnanoe  than  accomplishing  amile  in  a  few  racaibo,  which  did  not  surrender  until  Octo- 
ainntes,  because,  when  going  at  a  snail's  pace,  ber.    On  the  4th  of  October  the  election  of  a 
t  is  almost  impossible  to  preserve  the  proper  President  took  place,  which  resulted  in  the 
>alance,  and  horse  and  riaer  are  usually  both  election  of  (General  Jos6  Tadeo  Honagas.    The 
mpsized.     In  a  .contest  of  this  character  at  new  President  died  on  the  18th  of  Kovem- 
Yinoennes,  over  a  course  of  some  one  hundred  ber.    A  new  provisional  President  would  be 
and  sixty  yards  in  length,  out  of  nx  ezperi-  elected  by  Congress ;  in  the  mean  while,  Gen- 
enced  amatenrs  who  started,  only  one  succeeded  eral  Pulgar  acted  as  President 
in  roaching  the  goaL  A  large  grant  of  land  has  been  made  to  Dr. 
There  are  match  races  for  aU  distances  from  H.  M.  Price,  and  others,  as  representatives  of 
one  mile  to  one  hundred.    A  couple  of  ama-  the  chartered  American,  English,  and  Yene- 
teura,  making  a  tour  through  a  part  of  France,  zuela  Trading  and  CommerciaJ  Company,  witii 
chsJlenged  each  other  as  to  which  could  per-  a  view  to  secure  the  colonization  of  eJl  vacant 
form  the  greatest  distance  within  four-and-  landsinthe  State  of  Guay  ana,  and  the  district  of 
twenty  hours.    One  went  eighty-seven  miles,  Amazonas.  Thetermsof  the  concession,  which 
and  then  gave  out,  and  the  other  one  hundred  are  set  forth  in  a  volume  issued  by  the  com- 
and  twenty-five  miles.    Also  a  party  of  nine  pany,  are  highly  favorable— the  company  is  to 
left  Bouen  in  the  morning  and  arrived  in  Paris  e^joy  the  exclusive  right  to  all  mineral  and 
in  time  for  dinner  the  same  evening,  having  vegetable  products  found   on  the   land,  and 
traversed  the  distance  of  eighty-five  miles  at  a  various  privileges  in  the  shape  of  exemption 
rate  of  speed  averaging  between  ten  and  eleven  from  import  and  export  duties,  by  which  salt, 
miles  an  hour.  iron,  machinery,  etc.,  can  be  taken  in  free. 
In  this  country,  owing  to  the  lateness  of  the  and  cotton  and  tobacco  ex]ft)rted ;  the  corn- 
season  at  which  velocipedes  were  introduced,  nany  will  likewise  have  the  right  to  establish 
there  was  no  out-door  racing  during  the  year,  factories,  and  construct  the  necessary  railroads, 
VENEZUELA,  a  republic  in  South  Ameri-  telegraphs,  and  canals,  while  the  immigrants 
ea.    President,  at  the  begnning  of  the  vear,  are  to  be  secured  perfect  freedom  of  religion, 
Marshal  Joan  Orisostomo  falcon  (since  March  of  press,  and  of  speech,  and  to  possess  the  right 
IB,  1865) ;  after  the  successful  revolution  of  Au-  of  being  represented  in  Congress,  according  to 
gust,  1868,  General  Jos6  Tadeo  Monagas,  who  the  census,  which  is  to  be  taken  every  five  years, 
died  November  18, 1868.    Area,  868,285  square  VERMONT.    This  State  has  well  sustained 
miles  *,  popiUation,  in  1858,  about  1,565,000.  its  character  for  enterprise  and  general  good 
Insurrectionary  movements  against  the  a(hnin-  order  during  the  past  year.    The  amount  of 
istration  of  President  Falcon  were  going  on  at  money  spent  in  carrying  on  the  government 
the  beginning  of  the  year  1868.    General  M.  was  $682,998.95,  while  $709,548.96  were  re- 
A.  Bojas,  at  tide  head  of  the  revolutionary  ceived  into  the  public  Treasury.    The  State 
troops,  approached   Oar&oas  and  threatened  set  out  at  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year,  in 
au  attackl     He  was  induced  to  accept  the  September,  1867,  with  a  balance  in  the  Treas- 
treaty  of  Antimano,   May  10th,  which  gave  ury  of  $44,818.48,  and  closed  the  year  in  Sep- 
him  the  command-in-chief  of  the  army,  and  tember,  1868,  with  a  balance  of  $71,868.48. 
retained  General  Bruznal  at  the  head  of  the  The  balance  still  una^usted  on  the  war  claim 
government  until  such  time  as  Congress  should  of  the  State  against  the  Federal  Government 
meet  for  an  election  of  President.    Bruzual  amounts  to  $207,222.28.    The  present  funded 
collected  troops  at  Oar&cas,  and  committing  indebtedness  of  Vermont  is  $1,168,000,  which 
such  acts  as  forfeited  the  treaty  of  Antimano,  shows  a  reduction  during  the  year  of  $280,000. 
the  army  abandoned  M.  A.  Rojas,  and  recog-  The  aggregate  indebtedness  of  all  the  towns 
nized  General  Rufo  Bojas  as  their  chief.  and  cities  in  the  State  is  $1,999,198,  nearly 
General  Monagas,  late  President  of  the  re-  one-half  of  which  exists  in  the  two  counties  of 
pubUo,  and  one  of  the  heroes  of  its  independ-  Bennington  and  Windsor, 
ence,  formed  an  army  in  the  eastern  States  The  State  expends  about  $500,000  for  the 
about  2,500  strong,  and  issued  a  proclamation  support  of  her  free  public  schools,  which  are 
declaring  that  he  had  no  other  personal  aroira-  attended  by  fifty  thousand  children,  while  the 
tion  than  that  the  last  days  of  his  life  should  be  whole  number  of  children  in  tiie  State,  of 
spent  in  behalf  of  the  liberty  of  his  country  and  school  age,  is  76,000.    At  the  University  of 
its  institutions,  in  upholding  the  rights  of  its  Vermont,  and  State  Agricultural  OoUege,  not 
citizens,  and  the  constitution  such  as  it^  is,  and  more  than  175  students  have  been  in  attend- 
to  free  them  from  the  power  of  despotic  and  ance  during  the  past  year,  and  the  number  of 
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graduates  has  not  exceeded  40.    The  number  The  election  took  place  on  the  Ist  of  Sq^^ 

of  convicts  in  the  State  Prison,  daring  the  year,  ber,  and  resulted  in  the  choice  of  the  K^rL- 

was  72  males  and  4  females,  who  were  sup-  can  ticket  by  a  large  minority.     The  ei^ 

ported  at  an  expense  of  $13,219.    This  exceeded  yote  for  Governor  numbered  57,904,  of  wL . 

the  income  of  the  prison  by  $6,418.    This  state  Page  received  42,615,  and    Edwards  Mfs 

of  things  is  expected  to  continue  so  long  as  the  by  which  the  former  had  a  nEugority  of  3T,ci-' 

present  contract  for  labor  lasts,  which  expires  At  the  presidential  election  in  KoTemb«f  ti- 

in  1871.    The  buildings  of  the  Reform  School  whole  vote  cast  was  56,212,  of  which  U.:' 

have  been  enlarged  and  improved  at  a  cost  were  in  favor  of  Grant,  and  12,045  infATor.: 

of  $2,000,  and  the  current  expenses  of  the  in-  Seymour ;  Grant^s  minority  beong  82,122. 
stitution  have  amounted  to  $10,518,  while  the        The  Legislature  met  on  the  8th  of  OctoU: 

earnings  of  the  boys  in  the  shops  have  been  and  continued  in  session  until  the  19th  of  >V 

$1,779.    The  produce  of  the  farm  reached  the  vember.    This  body  consisted  of  30  Seoitt^ 

value  of  $2,965,  and  was  principally  used  in  all  of  whom  were  Republicans,  and  249  Beprc- 

support  of  the  school.    At  the  close  of  the  sentatives,  of  whom  224  were  Bepublicflm  sad 

year,  this  institution  had  sixty-nine  boys  un-  15  Democrats :  12  of  the  Senators  were  farsr 

der  its  charge,  twelve  of  whom  were  placed  era,  10  attorneys,  3  physidana,  3  merdnsu 

out  in  good  situations,  to  rem»n  during  good  and  3  engaged  in  other  pursuits :  151  memlie^ 

behavior.  ^  of  the  House  were  farmers;  20  attoiners:  19 

The  Republicans  of  Vermont  held  a  conven-  merchants ;  17  manufacturers ;  and  42  of  otb? 

tion  at  Rutland,  on  the  18th  of  March,  to  occupations.  No  laws  of  general  interest  v€tt 

choose  delegates  to  the  National  Convention  at  passed  at  this  session. 
Ohicago,  and  published  the  principles  which        VIRGINIA.    The  oonyention  which  aaNO- 

formed  the  basis  of  the  policy  of  the  party,  bled  at  Richmond,  on  the  8d  of  Deeembo; 

The  platform  was  as  follows :  1867,  to  frame  a  constitution  for  the  State  d 

Betolved^  That  we  still  believe  in  the  self-evident  Virginia,  reassembled  after  a  recess  of  tve 

truth  that  all  men  are  created  equal,  and  that  this  weeks,  on  the  2d  of  January,  1868.    It  cfsy 

truth  only  finds  its  just  interpretation  and  its  per-  tinned  its  deliberations  until  the  17th  of  Aprl 

^r^S^^T'^v^,^  n^f  «n,?S'  .fSf  ^^TrJ^o^^  ^^  ^^^K  ^^  '^^^^^  ^^^  oonffldersble  tiae 

guarantee  to  every  person  equal  civil  and  political  j.     xv    j*  •  £      ?•  ^x         j.  •    ^^x^*\ 

rights.  J  IT  ^  r  ^  ^^  discussion  of  subjects  not  mimedurcT 

Betolved.  That  we  reooffnize  in  General  Ulysses  S.  connected  with  the  duties  assigned  to  it   Bao- 

Grant  a  soldier  wUbso  bruliant  record  in  war  has  re-  lutions  were  adopted  approving  the  coutk  c^ 

ceived  adi^tional  lustre  bv  his  firm,  stei^y^  frank  the  Federal  Congress  in  impeaching  Pr«id«t 

love  of  justice,  freedom  and  truth  in  his  admmistra-  Trvi>«=^«   ««;i  «^«-.  i«™.  <•«•  ♦v.^.^Hu^f  /vf  a*K 

tion  of  militaiy  afltos,  and  his  obedience  to  the  laws  Johnson,  and  a  stay  law  for  the  rehef  of  dtb^ 

in  time  of  peace ;  and  a  statesman  whose  wisdom,  <>"  occupied  a  good  deal  of  consideration.    iK* 

moderation,  sound  judgment,  and  steadfast  adhe-  question  of  petitioning  Congress  for  a  remoTti 

rence  to  the  principles  of  constitutional  liberty,  have  of  political  disabilities  was  discussed,  but  notL- 

stood  as  a  rock  upon  which  the  blandishments  and  ;«»  w«wb  Atsnck  in  fKA  maftAr 

buffets  of  traitoi/  whether  in  power  or  not,  have  ^7^        V^i  ^-a       •     *^.^   Bill  rf 

poured  in  vahi.    We  best  rive  expression  to  what  is  ./he    constitution  provides,  in  the   m  « 

m  the  heart  of  eveiy  Bepublican  in  Vermont  in  join-  Rights,  that — 

in^  our  voice  to  the  common  acclaim  which  names        ^*  This  State  shall  ever  remain  a  member  o*. 

this  soldier  and  statesman  as  our  leader  in  the  next  the  United  States  of  America,  and  .the  people 

presidentaal  camnaign.  With  him  as  Chief  Magistrate,  thereof  a  part  of  the  American  natiiHL  and  aD 
the  Bepublic  will  once  more  triumph  over  its  enemies,      "    ^  \  "  iT  ^r    ~*"^  "'**^  ""^  ^j   ^,_, 

and  order  and  peace  will  bring  theu"  blessings  to  this  attempts,   from  whatever  source,  apd   npoB 

disturbed  land.  whatever  pretext,  to  dissolve  said  union,  w  to 

JSesolved,  That  we  approve  the  action  of  Congress  sever  said  nation,  are  unauthorized  and  ou|jbt  to 

in  respect  to  impeachment,  and  earnestly  call  upon  ^ye  resisted  with  the  whole  power  of  the  Stol^ 
^/J^^t^^^r^^i'^^l^^  "The Constitution  of  the^United State,^ 

fection,  and  we  assure  them  that  the  people  of  Ver-  the  laws  of    Congress  passed    m  porsianw 

mont  will  stand  by  and  maintain  the  just  judgment  thereof^  constitute  the  Supreme  law  of  tbe 

of  the  law.  ,   .,  ,,  i.  i..,.   ,  v        *  ^Bn±  to  which  permanent  allegiance  and  obedi- 

^?t^^   That  we  hail  the  result  of  the  kbors  of  ^         ^       ^{f  j^         any  thin?" 

our  Bepublican  brethren  in  New  Hampshire  in  their  ?r      ••'^  ^,'1.     "       \,  ^  ^i    "L  "  #  !-• 

late  political  contest  as  the  harbinger  of  the  over-  tbe  constitution,  ordmanoes,  or  laws  oi  »7 

whelming  defeat  which  awaits  our  enemies  in  the  State  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding, 
coming  presidential  campaign.  ^^  Slavery  is  prohibited,  and  all  citizens  o/ta^ 

The  nominations  for  State  officers  were :  for  State  are  declared  to  possess  equal  civil  and  po- 

Governor,  John  P.  Page ;  for  Lieutenant-Gov-  litical  rights  and  pubhc  privileges.  Duelling  and 

ernor,  Stephen  Thomas;  for  Treasurer,  John  lotteries  are  forbidden.    Onlypersoiaqoalifi*^ 

A.  Page ;  for  Representatives  in  Congress :  1st  to  hold  office  are  permitted  to  sit  on  jnries. 
District,  Charles  W.  Willard ;  2d  District,  Luke        The  subject  which  excited  the  wann^  de- 

P.  Poland ;  3d  District,  Worthington  C.  Smith,  bate  in  the  convention  was  that  relating  to  tl« 

The  Democratic  Convention  met  at  Montpe-  elective  franchise.    A  mejority  of  the  conimiv 

lier  on  the  17th  of  July,  and  nominated  John  tee,  to  whomtheduty  of  jBraming  the  artideoJ 

L.  Edwards  for  Governor.    Resolutions  were  the  constitution  toudiing  this  matter  wm  ifl* 

adoptcd  approving  the  nominations  and  plat-  trusted,  reported  provisions  which  wonlo  w- 

form  of  the  National  Convention  at  New  York,  stow  the  suffrage  upon  all  negroes  without  djs- 
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oriminatioiL  while  a  large  part  of  the  most  in-  anoo  to  the  same ;  that  I  will  take  this  obligation 

telligent  of  the  white  citizens  Vonld  be  de-  freely,  without  any  mental  wBervationo^^^ 

.  * ,                      ^                         ^  evasion,  and  that  I  will  well  and  faitnially  diBcnanre 

pnved  of  that  pnvilege.    A  minority  of  the  ^^  ^^^^  ^f  ^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^  I  ^  ^^^^  ^  ^^j,^ 

committee  made  a  separate  report,  embodymg  So  help  me  God. 

an  eamert  protest  aminst  tte  adoption  of  Buoh  ^hiB  not  only  met  with  strong  opposition 

provisions.    Tlie  article,  as  finally  adopted  after  ^^  ^^  conservative  delegates  in  the  conven- 

a  protracted  deb^  provides  that  every  male  y         ^    j            ^ion  of  the  influential  eiti- 

oitaen  of  the  United  States,  twenty-one  years  ^^  ^  ^^e  8M^  but  General  Schofield  him- 

of  age  and  tipward,  who  shall  have  been  a  g^l^  i^  a  speech  to  the  convention  in  April,  de- 

Msident  of  the  State  twelve  months,  imd  of  ^^^  jj^^^-jt  ^^^^  ^  „  practioaDy  impossible 

the  county,  city,  or  town  m  which  he  shall  offer  ^^                  government  predicated  upon  that 

to  vote^  three  months  next  precediM  any  elec-  ^335^^,,'  „i  ^«;;^  ^een  now  for  more*^than  a 

*"?»  ^-S!!^*^**^*'*^*^!**"/    i,"^!?*!f  '^^T.  y««^."  l»e  said,  «  administering  the  laws  in  ao- 

snbmittedtothepeorfeatsuch  election,  wrth the  '^^^^  ^i<J the  reconstruction  acts  of  Oon- 

eiceptions  designated  m  the  foUowing  section:  -ess  in  this  State.    I  have  had  to  select  and 

Every  person  who  hto  been  a  Senator  or  Bepregent-  appoint  renstering  officers  as  well  as  oivU  offi- 

ative  m  Congreaa,  or  elector  of  Preaident  or  Vioo-  „fT,  .    tvr  j!«'«~>5.*   ,„^-^n^  ^i..««..v«n«  *v... 

President,  oTVho  held  any  offloe,  clvU  or  mUltaiy,  ««"  ™  *°«  different  counties  throughout  the 

under  the  United  States  or  under  any  State,  praTiotu-  otato.    In  some  Of  the  counties  1  nave  been 

ly  having  taken  oath  as  a  member  of  Congress,  or  as  able  to  find  one,  and  only  one,  in  some  two, 

an  offloer  of  the  United  States,  or  as  member  of  any  and  in  some  three,  men  of  either  race,  who 

Lto?'X»lSfvre;S.^^ru^Sn^or''i  could  read  and  write,  and!  who  could,  at  the 

bellion  against  the  same7OT  given  aid  or  oomfort  to  same  tame,  take  the  oath  of  office.    There  are, 

the  enemes  thereof.    This  dause  shall  inolade  the  I  believe,  in    Virginia,  some  comities  which 

following  offioers :  Governor^  Lieutenantr-Govemor,  will  require  to  carry  on  the  government  thirty 

Seoretoiy  of  State,  Auditor  ot  Puhlio  Aooounts,  See-  q^  more  civil  officers  such  as  magistrates,  sher- 

ondAuditor.Begisterof  the Land-Omoe,  State  Treas-  .^„  «««n4.«vi^fl  *v«.^»«^««i/^p+i».»«Arv  ^^T^  v^« 

nrer,  Attom'ey-Seneral,  Sheriffs,  Mavor  of  a  city,  or  ^  ooMtables,  overseers  of  the  pow,  etc.     You 

Clerk  of  a  town,  Commissioner  of  Bevenue,  County  cannot  nnd  in  tnese  counties  a  sumcient  num- 

Sarveyor,  Constables,  Overseers  of  the  Poor,  Com-  ber  of  men  who  are  capable  of  filling  the  of^ 

missioner  of  the  Board  of  Publio  Works,  Jud«e  of  fioes,  and  who  can  take  the  oath  you  have  pre- 

the  Supreme  Court.  Judges  of  Circuit  Courts,  Judge  gcrfbed  here.    They  pay  a  very  limited  salary, 

of  the  Court  of  Hustings,  Justioes  of  the  County  "^'^^    ^  ^*     *«Y  i/»^  «  »«  j^««uawv>xow».j, 

Courts,  Beoorder,  Aldermen,  CouncU  of  a  city  or  «»«  ©ven  coimnon  laborers  could  not  ^ord  to 

town.  Coroners.  Esoheators,  Inspectors,  of  tobacco,  come  from  abroad  for  the  purpose  of  filling 

flour,  etc..  Clerks  of  the  Supreme,  I>istri(^  Circuit  them.    I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  I 

and  County  Courtj,  and  of  the  Court  ofHustings,  beUeve  it  impossible  to  inaugurate  a  govern- 

and  Attorneys  for  the  Commonwealth :  Jrovided,  the  _^-4.  „«^«  Aif.*  v«^„      ti»«*  ^^,^^«i^J^  s*  i«4v 

Legishiture  may,  by  a  vote  of  three-flfths  of  toth  P®^,^  upon  that  basis.    That  provision,  if  left 

Houses,  remove  the  disabilities  incurred  by  this  okuse  in  the  constitution,  will,  I  behe ve,  be  not  only 

from  any  person  included  therein,  by  a  separate  vote  opposed  to  the  wishes  of  your  friends,  but  will 

in  each  case.  be  fatal  to  the  constitution,  and,  perhaps,  fatal 

All  persons,  before  entering  upon  the  dis-  to  yourselves.    I  say,  then,  that  whether  your 

charge  of  any  function  as  officers  of  the  State,  government,  organized  under  this  constitution^ 

are  required  to  take  and  subscribe  the  follow-  will  be  a  good  one  or  a  bad  one  is  to  be  deter- 

ing  oath :  mined  by  the  qualifications  of  the  men  dected 

I, ,  do  solemnly  swear  (or  aflinn)  that  I  will  to  carry  it  on.    In  this  view  of  the  case,  you 

support  and  maintun  tne  Constitution  and  laws  of  should  have  left  open  the  widest  field  from 

the  United  States,  and  the  constitution  and  laws  of  which  to  choose  these  men,  and  I  have  no 

the  State  of  Virginia ;  that  I  recpgniae^d  accept  the  ^^^  ^^^  ^^    ^j     ^H   '    ^  their  utmost 

civil  and  political  equahty  of  all  men  before  the  law ;  ^»»'««'"<w  vvwi*  |»»  mw  w  ix*  v^^^»  maw**  iiuuivo* 

and  that  I  will  faitWWly  perform  the  duty  of Strength,  and  put  forward  their  best  and  ablest 

to  the  best  of  my  ability.    So  help  me  Ood.  men  to  inau^rate  the  new  government." 

In  addition  to  this,  all  State,  city,  and  county  This  provision  was  not,  however,  modified^ 

officers  must  take  the  test-oath  prescribed  by  and  it  was  made  the  duty  of  the  Legislature  to 

the  act  of  Congress  of  July  2,  1862,  which  is  frame  a  registry  law,  under  which  every  per- 

in  these  words :  son,  before  being  allowed  to  re^ster  his  name 

I  do  solemnly  swear  (or  afflim)  that  I  have  never  ^  *  vo*®^,  must  take  the  following  oath : 

voluntarily  borne  arms  against  the  United  States  I,            ,  do  solemnly  swear  (or  affirm)  that  I  aoa 

since  I  have  been  a  citison  thereof;  that  I  have  volun-  not  disquaufled  from  exercising  the  right  of  suffiraffe 

tarily  given  no  aid,  countenance,  counsel,  or  enoour-  by  the  constitution  framed  by  the  convention  which 

agemont  to  persons  engaged  in  armed  hostility  there-  assembled  in  the  dtv  of  Biohmond  on  the  8d  day  of 

to ;  that  I  have  never  sought,  nor  accepted,  nor  at-  December,  1867,  and  that  I  will  support  and  defend 

tempted  to  exercise  the  functiona  of  any  office  what-  the  same  to  the  best  of  my  ability. 

ever,  under  any  authority  or  pretended  authority  in         x> :-•-.    —     ^^j»^  c^    \^  ^  ^      -.•    xs       ^# 

hostility  to  the  United  States ;  that  I  have  not  yielded  .  Provision  was  made  for  the  organization  of 
a  voluntary  support  to  any  pretended  government,  the  legislative,  executive,  and  judiciary  de- 
authority,  power,  or  constitution,  within  the  Unitoa  partments  of  government,  on  a  basis  not  mate- 
States,  hostile  or  inimical  thereto ;  and  I  do  further  rially  diflferent  from  that  adopted    in  other 

IXbilTtx'^*^f:p^rt'tSl^^'d"lL'S°o:l?^  f^-J^  "yftt"  of  P«lili«  -^^ools  l.  to  he  e^ 

tion  of  the  United  States  against  all  enemies,  foreign  tabhshed  in  all  the  counties  by  the  year  1876. 

and  domestic;  that  I  will  bear  true  faith  and  allegl-  The  constitution  was  not  signed  by  the  dele- 
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gates,  bat  was  adopted  as  a  whole  on  the  daj  the  complete  rostontion  of  the  State  in  Meer^ 

of  adjournment  (April  17ih),  by  a  vote  of  61  to  ^^  ^^  prind^es  of  the  reoonstniction  U«»a3d^ 

86.>ver.lRepubJicanddegate,  voted  against  "T&^^^ot^^^X^ 

the  instrument,  mcludmg  m  their  number  one  ««  due  to  the  BepubUcan  membereofCongim.  n. 

negro.    An  ordinance  was  passed  by  the  con-  by  their  earnest  labors  in  behalf  of  human  £be7 

vention  providing  for  the  submisdon  of  the  have  seen  the  land  redeemed  from  the  C8t«  ' 

constitution  to  a  vote  of  the  people,  on  the  2d  Sf'^^y*  ^^v^  'S?^?*^  the  prind^les  of  bbc- 

ofJune     State  officer,  and  r^pre^^^  OT^Snt^e^- Jo1£S,rb^  SS  £?^ 

the  State  m  Congress  were  to  be  elected  at  the  States  Senate  for  his  many  high  crimes  and  mjw- 

same  time,  and  the  Assembly  was  to  meet  on  meanors  as  the  crowning  triumph  of  the  piindpbc 

the  24th  of  June.  '^  institutions,  and  a  waning  to  traitors  in  tu  coib- 

On  the  24th  of  Anril  the  foUowing  order  ^^^Jf rir^iSSkST^il  TJS  &^^ 

was  issued  by  General  Schofield :  justice-turning  eveiy  way-«  teixor  tolonga  f» 

HsAOQUABTXss  FiB«T  Meutabt  Distbzot,  )  and  domeatio  tnitors. 

7b  ihs  ^^puTvif^^^  ^^  ^'  ^^^'      '  '^^®  Conservative  Convention  met  on  the  lOtb 

No  ap^pniion  baring  yet  been  made  by  Con-  <^{  ^J'    N?  platform  of  principles  was  •%<- 

ffress  to  defray  the  expenses  of  an  Section  in  Yirffinia  ^v  but  nominations  were  made  in  acoardiBce 

for  ratiflcation  or  rejection  of  a  constitution^  and  the  with  the  following  resolutions,  reported  bv  tb« 

revision  of  registration  receding  suc^election,  lam  business  committee  of  the  convention  ; 
not  now  authorized  to  order  the  Boards  of  Begistm- 

tion  to  cany  into  effect  the  ordinance  of  the  conven-  Rnoloed^  That  in  the  opinion  of  the  eonrcBtk*  't 

tion  providing  for  sucH  election.  is  expedient  that  the  convention  nominate  cBoididjies 

If  congressional  action  on  the  subject  he  so  long  in  the  approaching  election  for  theofiBoes  oiQwo 

delated  that  the  election  cannot  properly  be  held '  at  or,  Lieutenant-Governor,  and  Attomey-€kii««I  of  *i< 

the  time  appointed  by  the  convention,  June  2d,  Con-  State,  and  a  candidate  for  the  United  States  Hoai*  c 

gross  will  doubtless  substitute  a  later  day,  of  which  Bepresentatives  for  the  State  at  have. 

due  notice  will  he  riven.     ^^  B€tolv«iy  That  in  submitting  earn  nominatioia,  h 

J.  M.  SCHOFIELD,  Migor-General.  is  expedient,  in  the  opinion  of  the  oommitcc«,  tU 

No  provision  for  the  election  was  made  dur-  the  convention  should  select  ycept^le,  comptcA 

{»/•  +1,1  •^«*  ^^4-i.rv  -.«—  ««;i  iT-;-^^:-. :^^j  •Jid  sound  men,  who  are  true  to  the  Constitiitioa  «f 

mg  the  restof  the  year,  and  Viigmia  remamed  t^e  United  States,  and  to  the  ancient  renown  lad 

''  unreconstructed,''  and  under  the  government  honor  of  ViTglnia,  without  leferenee  to  the  abilitj  cf 

of  the  military  authority  of  the  United  States.  said  candidates  to  take  disoualiJ^ing  test-oatiu. 

Conventions  were,  however,  held  by  both  Bttolved^  That  it  is  expedient  that  this  conventine 

political  parties,  and  nominations  made  in  the  ^^  nominate  delegates  to  represent  the  Ststo  in  the 

^^/«^«^^.cu  ^ox  «w?o,  oma^m.  uvuiuMvtvuo  au»va«  ux  vua  ^onvontion  to  bc  held  m  the  city  of  New  York  oo  tbc 

expectation  that  an  election  would  be  ordered  4th  of  July  next  to  nominate  candidates  for  tk 

some  time  in  the  course  of  the  year.     The  Re-  presidency  and  vice-presidency  of  the  United  Stiss», 

publican  Convention  assembled  in  Richmond  the  said  dele^tes  to  consist  of  two  delegates  frtjL 

on  the  6th  of  May,  and  nominated  Henry  H.  ejch  congpessional  district  and  two  delegascs  fi« 

Wells  for  Governor,  J.  H.  Clements  for  Lieu-  ^^iT*^  **  .^'            ^               ^  ,     ,  t>  r 

tenant-Governor,  and  G.  W.  Booker  for  At-  JF^^  nominations  made  were:  Colonel  Rt 

tomey-General.    The  following,  among  other  Withers,  for  Governor;  GeneralJamw  A.  Val- 

resolutions,  were  adopted :  ^^^y  ^^^  Lieutenant-Governor ;  John  L.  Mayne, 

8.  That  the  sublime  declaration  of  the  fttheis  of  •^%'/^'^  Attorney-General.           ,_._.„  ^^ 

the  country,  that  aU  men  are  created  equal,  haa  be-  .   ^^^  ^^  "*®.  P<>"cy  01   General  SchofieW  to 

come  not  only  a  theory,  but  a  great  living  eternal  interfere  as  little  as  possible  with  the  refnur 

fact,  established  by  one  of  the  chief  fruits  of  the  operation  of  government  in  the  State,  and  we 

bloody  war  through  which  ye  have  just  passed,  hy  accordingly  find  but  few  removals  from  office 

^JS'^o/5:?t:^?^^%"jS.^bSr  ™derwf^istration  Wh«.ev«T««d- 
try,  and  canonised  in  the  hearts  of  all  good  men  occurred  it  became  his  duty  to  make  Appoint- 
everywhere,  for  the  noble  homac^e  which  it  pays  to  ments,  and,  in  this  way,  more  than  five  bmi- 
the  decrees  of  the  Almlghtv  BuTer  of  the  universe,  dred  officers  were  designated  for  varioas  poa- 
and  to  the  righto  of  universal  humanity.    All  men  in  tions  while  he  had  command   of  the  m 

this  Commonwealth  are,  indeed,  free  and  equal.    All    t^V-i-I        tv'x^jLl      t    ^""Vt""^   "*    *" . 

persons  horn  in  the  UmW  States  and  suhject  to  ito  MiUtary  District.    In  malraig  these  sf  pomt- 

jurisdiction  are,  "  and  of  right  ought  to  be,'''  dtixens  ments,  he  found  it  very  difficult  to  find  com* 

of  the  United  Stetes  and  of  the  State  wherein  they  petent  persons  who  could  take  the  test-ostb 

reside.    No  State  ou^ht  or  lawjilly  can  deny  to  any  prescribed  by  the  act  of  July  2,  1862. 

?&ror'5i:^ir^^^^  Among  the  military  orders  W  byGe. 

and  privileges  which  it  grants,  on  account  of  race,  «ral  Schofield  m  the  early  part  of  the  year,  we 

color,  prior  condition,  or  religious  fiuth.  one  dated  March  12th,  su^ending  sales  oi  pr<^ 

4.  That  no  republican  form  of  ^vemment  can  erty  under  deeds  of  trust,  when  every  ciril 

permaneiitlyexistorbewiselyadnmusteredwithouta  remedy  has  been  exhausted,  "in  all  cases  wbere 

general  education  of  the  people ;  we  therefore  favor,  tZ^i   /^i"   JT„i^  ,^o„if7^  «  „,;„««.  unA  nn- 

Snd  will  cordiaUy  support,  the  estabUshment  of  a  ^^  ^^  ^<>7f  ^®T*^  *°  *  rmnous  and  m 

system  of  free  schools  for  the  education  of  all,  and  necessary  sacrifice  of  property,  or  where  tne 

supported  by  genend  taxation.      ^  ^    „         ^  „.  payment  of  interest,  when  due,  and  of  tbe 

ginia 
removal 

late  rebe ,  ,_ 

by  their  acto  and  influence,  shall  heartily  cooperate  in  sons  non  eampoi  or  infirm,  without  meaiij 
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rapport.  *'      The  course  to  be  pursaed  in  ac-  removed  from  office,  and  Hr.  George  Ohahoon 

ieptiag  the   benefit  of  this  order  is  marked  appointed  as  his  saccessor.    On  Sie  general 

>at,  and,  at  the  close  of  the  order,  the  com-  subject  of  appointments  to  office,  the  military 

cnander  deolares  that  "  it  is  the  pnrpoee  of  the  commander  wrote  to  General  Grant,  under 

BomTiiftnding   general  hereafter,  as  neretofore,  date  of  May  15th,  in  the  following  terms : 
not    to    interfere  with  the  operation  of  the  HjiADQUAKncM  Fnuw  Militabt  Diotriot,  ) 

State  la^ws   as  administered  by  the  civil  tnbu-  Biohxoitd,  Ya.,  May  15, 1868.     ) 

nals,  except  where  the  remedies  thereby  af-  Gintral  V,  8,  Grant : 

forded  are  inadequate  to  secure  to  individuals  ,.  Gbotial:    I  haye  the  honor  to  invite  youratten- 

Bubatantial    justice.     It  is  expected  that  in  ^on  to  a  matter  which  I  understand  to  be  of  great 

Du.v#ou€u^M<M.    juouv^      xu  JO  ci^^^wMTu   vuou,   lu  importance,  Bud  which,  if  I  am  ooFreot,  Will  domaud 

general,  cases  of  the  class  referred  to  m^this  the   early  attention  of  Congresa.     I  suppose  the 

order  ^will  be  settled  by  mutual  concession  and  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 

compromise  between  the  parties,   in  accord-  proposed  by  the  Thirty-ninth  Congress,  and  known 

ance  with  the  principles  herein  set  forth,  and  "  ??5^®  fourteen,  wUl  soon  be  dec  W  to  have  been 

♦>»«♦   ♦i>^    ^^a^JL  ^^  +1.^  ^^^'^^^Ai^f,  /.Il«».«i  ratmed  and  become  apart  of  the  Constitution,  and 

that  the    ordere  of  the  commanding  general  i  understand  the  eflfectwill  be  to  at  once  remove 

wul  be  required  only  m  exceptional  cases."  from  office  all  persons  who  are  dbqualifled  by  that 

The  following  order  was  issued  on  the  80th  amendment.    If  I  am  right  in  the  above  supposition. 

of  March  :  '"^^  ^  ™7  understanding  of  the  effect  of  the  proposea 

General  Orden  Ifo,  83.  amendment,  it  becomes  a  matter  of  great  importance 

_.  1*        u      *     '  Tk.  %  todeterminewhatis  to  be  done  in  those  States  whose 

HxAi>QUABTEB8  FiMT  BbUTABT  PiSTBiOT,  J  governments  are  still  "provisional  only."    hi  the 

^ ^"  2?  ^j»?™?t'        f  States  which  shall  have  been  readmitted  to  repre- 

,    "D  ^^*^^k/     \u^i    i  ^     '  sentation  in  Congress,  no  serious  difficulty  will  exist,  , 

^^}'  S^S^  """^^^^^^^tH^  ^^^^^"^T^S  ?'^  fo'  ^^  ^^^  ^^  i*^  th~e  States  the  only  disqoaH- 

the  adf  day  of  Apnl,  186^  all  elections  for  State,  flection  for  office  wiU  be  that  contained  ii  the  con- 

county,  and  mumcipal  officers  m  Virgmia  having  atitutional  amendment,  and  hence  an  ample  field  wiU 

been  suspended  until  the  registration  prescribed  by  ^  igft  ^^  the  selection  of  persons  to  lifi  aU  the  va- 


act  of  Congress  should  be  completed,  and  it  having     ^^^  offices  except, 
been  founa  expedient  to  continue  said  suspension  of     ^^^^  |q  ^q*  Btat£  ] 


perhaps,  the  higher  judgeslups ; 

elections,  whereby  certain  elective  offices  hive  become  Ui^o^Ithn^riQby  t^^TcoS^'TjSy^ 

Zf^^^  ^li  ^''P'ifi'^a  ""l^^LZi  '^^'^'^U  "^4  »of «  1862,  win  still  be  required  of  all  po^ns  elected  or 

of  the  oftoers  whose  terms  have  expired  being  in-  appomted  to  any  office.    I  have  Sailed  for  reports 

eligible  for  reelection,  appomtments  will  be  made  by  ^^^  will  give  the  number  of  officers  of  the  va&oua 

™  K  "'°l*^'ll5^*  ^Sn    n '.f  u'^fJ^T^^^^  ^"^"^  «™d«8  ^  vSginia  who  wiU  be  displaced  by  operation 

*^?  ^iS^-r  i®**^'  to  flU  aU  such  vacanciiM.  %f  ^^^  constftutional  amendment,  and  wUl  forward 

2.  Mditaxy  commissioners  wdl  report,  without  un-  the  specific  information  when  o'btamed.     For  the 

l^T^    ^^^Ir^X'T'^i^Lf  ^}^T''J?^^  P'-esent  I  can  only  state  that  the  number  wUl  prob- 

^.onfflnSJ  il'^io?M«%n?r^f;«t?i^'^n^^^^^  *^ly  l>«  8«^«r^  thousand,  and  that  only  a  small 

!St^w??K^^^ii  iKi  in J^.l/?^^^^^^         !?i,jf«w;  proportion  of  the  vacandos  thus  oreatod  can  possibly 

eligible,  they  will  also  forward  the  names  of  suitable  ^  fued  by  persons  possessing  the  neoessa^  quah- 

C^^e^idTn^'y^^^  SSS^^a^le"^^^^^ 

^^ll^i^Hft^frJ^^^  ^htthe^tos^oUta^l^^^^^^ 

pointment  of  any  person  to  office  wiU  in  hke  manner  nearly  all  lawyers  of  suffl^ent  experience  to  fit  tiem 

be  forwarded  by  the  mihtary  commissioners,  with  ^^  tfce  bench^held  some  office  before  the  war,  and 

mdorsement  as  to  character  and  quaMcations  hence  are  disqualified  by  the  constitutional  anJend- 

.L^  ^^V^Z  r^L7^l!l"f  ie  ^.,'^\^L^.  ?«nt,    I  >ye  already  appointed  .in  Viiginia  nearly 


S.  F.  Ch^ih,  AssUtant  Adjutant-General.  {^w^-aid  citSty  offiS^rs  recewV  hir o?no  JSSi 

On  the  4th  of  April  the  official  term  of  Gov-  pensation  for  theu-  services.  ^  Hence,  men  who  pos- 

emor  Peirpont  expired,  and,  he  being  ineUgible  ^^pt^.S^^r  ^^^'Ih^l^'TihS^^ 

for  anothCT  term,  the  place  became  vacant,  reside  and  own  property  or  have  substantial  interests. 

Henry  H.  W  ells  was  thereupon  appointed  by  Reporto  have  been  received  from  several  portions 

the  military  authority  to  act  as  Governor  of  of  the  State  that  no  persons  can  be  found  even  to 

Virginia.    A  few  days  later  John  8.  Calvert,  P  vaoanci^  that  now  exist     When  the  constitu- 

fKAT..>«a.^.^<.  «4?4.i»«  fi+«+.>  ™.aa  «^»^^^A^A  A-^JZ  tioual  amendment  takes  effect  a  large  number  of  im- 

the  Treasurer  of  the  State,  was  suspended  from  p^rt^nt  offices  must  become  vacant,  and  remwn  so 

omoe  by  General  Sohoneld  on  the  recommen-  until  restoration  is  completed,  unless  some  relief  is 

dation  of  Governor  Wells.    Mr.  Oalvert  was  afforded  by  Confess. 

accused  of  having  retained  in  his  possession  a  ^eiy  respectfmly,  your  .obedient  8® J^"*?*!--- _. 

portion  of  the  State  funds  unaccounted  for,  •'•  ^-  SCHOULELLD. 

siuce  August,  1865.    George  Bye,  who  had  General  Schofield,  having  been  appointed 

been  the  secretary  of  the  Constitutional  Con-  Secretary  of  War,  was  relieved  from  the  com- 

vention,  was  appointed  Treasurer  ad  interim,  mand  of  the  First  Military  District  on  the  1st 

At  about  the  same  time  the  Superintendent  of  of  June,  and  Brevet  Mtgor-General  George 

the  State  Prison  was  removed,  and  Bumham  Stoneman  was  assigned  to  the  command  in  his 

Wardwell  appointed  to  the  position.    On  the  place.    General  Stoneman  ^assumed  the  posi- 

8th  of  May  Hon,  Joseph  Mayo,  who  had  been  tion  by  a  military  order  'dated  June  2a,  in 

mayor  of  Bichmond  for  fifteen  years,  with  the  which  he  declared  that  all  officers  and  ap- 

exception  of  a  short  period  after  the  evacua-  pointees,  military  and   civil,  in  the  district, 

tion  by  the  Confederate  forces  in  1865,  was  would  continue  to  perform  their  respective 
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duties,  and  all  orders  theretofore  issued  would 
be  striotlj  obserred. 

General  Stoneman  found  little  occasion  for 
any  extraordinary  exercise  of  the  authority 
vested  in  him,  during  the  remainder  of  the 
year.  The  Eandolph-Macon  College,  located 
at  Boydton,  was  removed  to  Ashland  with  the 
authority  of  the  commander,  subject  to  future 
legislation  and  the  decision  of  the  courts.  The 
stay  l^w,  which  was  limited  in  its  operation 
to  the  1st  of  January,  1869,  was  extended  by 
military  order  to  July  1,  1869,  and  the  general 
order  of  March  12th,  relating  to  sale  of  prop- 
erty under  deeds  of  trust,  was  continued  in  force. 

The  interest  of  the  State  debt  of  Virginia, 
which  fell  due  in  July  last,  remains  unpaid  for 
want  of  funds.  The  present  condition  of  the 
State  indebtedness  is  exhibited  in  the  following 
schedule : 

OLD  REGISTERED  DEBT,  NOTEMBIR  I,  IM8. 

Begifltered  debt  October  1,  1806, 

asperraport $XI,OOM08  88 

IhcroQKd  sinco. 
Conveited  into  bonds  of  the  State 

--act  38d  March,  1860,  to  date  .  .$88,960  00 
AdTertiaed  to  be  redeemed  by 

sinking  ftand,  and  not  called  for 

to  date,  bat  by  act  April  1, 1807, 

directed  to  be  placed  to  credit 

of  the  partly 15,879  00 

laaned  to  J.  Neeaon,  attorney,  etc      600  00 


JMwtkme  tinee  October  1, 1806. 

Parchaaed  fh>m  sale  of  the  Dismal 
Swamp  Canal  Company  stock.  .$M,880  06 

Transferred  to  Commonwealth  by 
Winchester  and  Potomac  Rail- 
road Company  (6  per  cent.)  and 
cancelled 46,000  00 

Surrendered  by  the  Norfolk  and 
Petersbnrfl:  Itailroad  in  part 
payment  oT  loan  of  $800,000....  60,600  00 

Sorrondered  by  the  Richmond  and 
DanrlUe  Railroad  Company,  nii- 
der  Qeneral  StonemaiTB  order, 
in  part  payment  of  interest  dae 
by  said  company 16,960  00 


100,860  00 
$21,104,667  88 


WALEWSKI,  COUNT. 

Bronght  forward $!L,nU£f 

The  sinking  flind  was $1,789,815  46 

Literaiy  ftmd  was M8,000  00 

UTUEf 

Outstanding .$19jMlLgfc 

OLD  OOUFOX  DEBT. 

Fiye  per  cent,  sterling,  pay- 

able   in  London,  £878,0db, 

estimated  at  $5  per  £. tLfBiMt 

Biz  per  cent,  bonds,  payable 

InNewTork $11,108,000  00 

Lost  at  sea,  steamer  Arctic. . .        145,000,00 

lOMJOCft 

Total  coupon  debt $ltaaSilBa 

Total  old  registered  and  coupon  debt. .  $a^QBIi 

DrnCREST  FUNDED  NOTIMBER  1,  Vm. 

Dated  January  1,1806: 

Coupons $1,801,500  00 

Registered 1,686,805  77 

^  $8,fl8yB5:T 

Dated  Jannaiy  1, 1807: 

Coupons $8,144,500  00 

BterUng 468,900  00 

$8,610,750  00 

Registered 1,194,485  41 

8,6053611 

$6.'aMaii 

KOYEMBEB  1,  186S. 

Amonnt  of  coupons  to  be 

ftinded $868,880  00 

Registered  debt  to  be  ftmded,       615,886,91 


James  River  and  Kanawha 
Company  guarantees  yet  to 
be  converted 


990^01 


$1408,«B!1 


147,806  98 
$81,967,848  40 


BONDS  CIUAKANTEBD  BT  THE  STATE,  HOTBinEa  1,  M. 

James  River  and  Kanawha  Canal  Com- 
pany   ISSB^ff 

Chesapei&e  and  Ohio  Canal SOOMO 

City  of  Petersburg SSSJO^it) 

Yiiginia  Central  RaUroad. KOmva 

Richmond  and  Danville  Ralboad loaooooi 

Cityof  WheeUns aSROMW 

Alexandria  Canal U.OOQ«) 

$i,m»}flo 


w 


WALDEOK,  a  principality  belongiiig  to  the 
North-German  Confederation.  Prince,  Georg, 
bom  Janaary  14,  1881 ;  succeeded  his  £Either, 
May  15,  1845.  Area, square  miles.  Popu- 
lation, in  1867,  56,808  (in  1864,  69,148 ;  de- 
crease, 4.12  per  cent.).  The  budget  for  1868 
estimates  the  revenue  at  514,255  thalers,  and 
the  expenditures  at  6,008  thalers.  Public 
debt,  in  1861,  1,500,000  thalers.  In  conse- 
quence of  a  treaty  with  Prussia,  concluded 
July  17,  1867,  and  approved  by  the  Diet, 
October  22,   1867,  the  administration  of  the 

Principality  was,  on  January  Ist,  transferred  to 
'rusaia. 

WALEWSKI,  Flobian  ALEXAimsE  Jobbpu 
OoLONA,  OoMTE  DE,  a  French  statesman  and 
diplomatist,  bom  at  the  Castle  of  Walewioe,  in 
Polandf  May  4, 1810 ;  died  at  Strasburg,  France, 


September  26,  1868.  He  was  the  natnral  sod 
of  Napoleon  t.,  by  the  Countess  Walewski,  a 
Polish  lady  of  high  rank  and  great  beauty, 
whom  the  Emperor  met  at  a  f&te  in  Wfirsav. 
and  whose  charms  captivated  him.  C(fla& 
WaJewski  received  hia  education  at  Gene^a^ 
and  began  at  an  early  age  to  manifest  a  Mj 
Interest  in  the  affairs  of  Poland.  Before  be 
had  attained  his  migority,  he  went  to  Lopdoo* 
with  a  view  of  enlisting  the  sympsthies  <x 
eminent  English  statesmen  on  behslf  of  bis 
country.  Ailer  the  Revolution  of  July,  1^^ 
he  became  naturalized  in  France,  serred  f<^f 
some  time  in  the  French  army  as  an  officer  in 
the  4th  Regiment  of  Hussars,  and,  resigning 
that  position,  afterward  fought  at  the  battle 
of  Grochow,  gaining  the  military  cross  of  Po- 
land for  his  bravery.    He  sabsequentl/  de- 
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roted  Mmself  to  literature  and  politics  in  Paris,  straotion  of  the  life  and  thought  of  ancient 
Trrltiiig  pamplileta  on  public,  questions  of  the  nations  as  well  as  the  investigation  of  their 
lay,  among  ^which  two^"  Un  mot  sur  la  Ques-  language.    Like  most  of  the  German  scholars, 
Aon  d'Afrique,"  and  "  B^ Alliance  Anglaise  " —  Weloker  leaned  to  liberalism  in  politics,  and 
are  still   remembered,  becoming  part  proprie-  was  twice  tried  for  sedition  by  the  conseryative 
tor  and  one  of  the  editors  of  the  Msssoffery  and  Goyeminents  (in  1826  and  1882),  but  on  both 
writing  a  comedy,  V^Seole  du  Monde ;  oUy  la  occasions  was  acquitted.    His  works  on  phi- 
Coquette  sofns  le  SaooiVj  which  had  some  sue-  lology  and  archsoology  have  been  numerous ; 
cosa   on  the  stage  in  1840.    He  also  assisted  yet,  though  bearing  but  slight  external  marks 
Alexandre  Dnmas  in  the  composition  of  several  of  the  unity  of  purpose  which  has  pervaded  his 
dramatic  pieces.    Having  acquired  distinction  entire  literary  career,  they  all  fall  naturally 
as  a  Tv^riter  and  politician,  he  entered,  in  1840,  under  one  or  another  division  of  it.    All  ex- 
upon  the  diplomatic  career,  receiving  from  M.  hibit  a  remarkable  combination  of  extensive 
Thiers  a  mission  to  Egypt.    Under  the  minis-  and  accurate  learning,  fine  taste,  delicate  sen- 
try of  Quizot  he  was  appointed  to  several  mis-  sibility,  and  sound  Judgment    Of  them  all  the 
sions.     In  1849  he  was  sent,  with  the  title  of-  most  important  are  these  three :  '^  The  .zEschy- 
plenipotentiary  and  envoy  extraordinary,  to  lean  Trilogy,"  1824,  in  which  the  organic  cod- 
?lorenoe  ;  thence  he  went,  in  the  same  capa-  nection  and  sequence  of  the  Greek  dramas  are 
city,  to  Naples,  and  in  1854  became  ambassador  set  forth  with  a  remarkable  richness  of  oonstruc- 
of  France  to  Great  Britain.    In  1866  he  was  tive  detail ;  "  The  Epic  Cycle,"  1835-1849,  de- 
recalled,   and  took  the  place  of  M.  Drouyn  voted  to  the  consideration  of  the  early  Greek 
d*Lhuys  aa  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs.    This  literature,  and  which  removes  Homer  from  the 
was   daring  the  Crimean  War,  and  it  fell  to  region  ofmysterious  isolation  in  which  scholars 
Count  Walewski's  lot  to  conduct  the  impor-  hsMl  previously  placed  him ;   and,  lastly,  the 
tant  negotiations  following  on  the  proclama-  GotterUhre,  or  Greek  mythology,  completed  in 
tion  of  peace,  to  preside  at  the  Congress  of  1864,  which  is  perhaps  his  greatest  work,  em- 
PariB  as  the  plenipotentiary  of  France,  and  to  bracing  iJl  that  is  good  and  rejecting  all  that 
sign  the  treaty  of  the  80th  of  April,  1866.    He  is  bad  in  the  wide  German  literature  on  this 
was  appointed  a  member  of  the  French  Senate  subject  with   rare   tact   and   discrimination, 
in  1855,  resigned  the  post  of  Minister  of  Foreign  Welcker  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  excel- 
Affibdrs  in  1860,  succeeded  M.  Fould  as  Minister  lent  Art  Museum  of  Bonn,  and  for  more  than 
of  State  in  November  of  the  same  year,  hold-  thirty  years  one  of  the  editors  of  the  RheinU- 
ing    office   till    June,   1863 ;    was   elected  a  ches  Museum  filr  Philologie. 
member   of  the  Corps  Legislatif  in  August,  WELLS,    Samuel,  a   political   leader   and 
1865,  and  on  the  1st  of  September  following  jurist  of  Maine,  bom   in  New  Hampshire, 
was  appointed  president  of  that  body,  after  about  1806 ;  died  in  Boston,  July  16, 1868.   He 
having  resigned  as  Senator.     This  office  he  was  a  member  of  a  remarkable  family  (one  of 
lield  until  1867.    Count  Walewski  was  made  a  his  brothers  was  a  Senator  in  Congress  from 
member  of  the  Privy  Council  in  1866,  and  dec-  New  Hampshire,  in  1866,  and  another  Lieuten- 
orated  with  the  grand  cross  of  the  Legion  of  ant-Governor  of  Illinois  some  years  since.    In 
Honor  in  1862.    He  was  twice  married ;  the  1866,  Samuel  Wells  was  elected  Governor  of 
first  time  in  1880  to  an  English  lady,  a  sister  of  Maine,  and  after  one  yearns  service,  retired, 
the  present  Earl  of  Sandwich,  and  after  her  He  had  previously  been,  for  some  years,  a 
death  to  a  grand-daughter  of  Stanislaus  Ponia-  Judge   of  the   Supreme   Judicial   Court  of 
towski,  nephew  of  the  last  king  of  Poland.   He  Maine. 

and  the  late  Due  de  Momy  were  the  most  in-  WEST  YIRGINIA.    The  Legislature  of  this 

timate  and  trustedfriends  of  the  present  Emper-  State  assembled  on  the  21  st  of  January,  and 

or  of  France.  continued  its  sessions  for  upward  of  six  weeks, 

WELCKER,  Fbibdbioh  Gottlieb,  a  German  but  no  genertd  laws  of  special  interest  were 

philologist  and  archaeologist,  bom  at  Grun-  passed.     The  registration  law  was  amended, 

berg,  Hesse  Darmstadt,  November  4,  1784 ;  and  an  act  was  passed  changing  the  time  for 

died  at  Bonn,  in  December,  1868.    He  was  the  election  of  township  officers  from  April 

educated  at  the  University  of  Giessen,  and  in  to  the  day  of  the  general  State  election  in  Oc- 

1803  was  appointed  one  of  the  Masters  of  the  tober.    The  effect  of  this  last  act  was  to  con- 

Oynmasium  there.    In  1806  he  went  to  Rome,  tinue  in  office  the  incumbent  township  officers 

where  he  remained  engaged  in  archfeological  seven  months  beyond  the  term  for  which  they 

studies  till  1808.    He  pursued  his  studies  there  were  elected.    An  attempt  was  made  to  pro- 

in  the  society  of  Zoega,  the  celebrated  Danish  vide  for  tiie  permanent  location  of  the  State 

archaeologist,  whose  life  and  essays  he  subse-  capital,  but  notiiing  was  done  in  th^  matter. 

quently  published.    On  his  return  from  Italy  Toward  the  close  of  the  session.  Judge  W.  L. 

he  was  appointed  Professor  of  Ancient  Litera-  Hindman,  of  the  eighth  judicial  circuit,  was  im- 

ture,  first  at  Giessen,  then  at  Gdttingen,  and  peached  and  removed  from  office  for  granting 

in  1819  in  the  newly-created  University  of  amotion  to  admit  S.  A.  Miller  to  practise  as 

Bonn,  where  he  subsequently  remained  deeply  an  attomey-at-law  without  taking  the  test-oath, 

engaged  in  his  philological  studies,  embraciflg  prescribed  by  the  act  of  February  14, 1866,  en- 

in  that  term,  as  the  Germans  do,  the  recon-  titled   "  An  act  in  relation  to    attorneys." 
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This  act  had  been  decided  to  be  constitutional       The  work  of  codifying  the  Iaws 

hj  Ihe  Court  of  Appeals  of  West  Yir^ia,  bat  through  the  months  of  June  and  July,  asdcc 

the  action  of  Judge  Hindman  was  based  on  the  adjourned  session  in  November  and  I>ecf&> 
decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United       The  receipts  into  the  State  Treasmy,  Ir  i> 

States,  declaring  similar  test-oaths  to  be  in  vio-  fiscal  year  ending  September  30th,  aixMi&r«: 

lation   of  the  Federal  Constitution.     Judge  to  $764,799.78.     The  disbursemexitB  for  zr 

Hindman  was  unwell  when  notified  thatar-  same  period  were  $761,882.25.    When  the  Sc2 

tides  of  impeachment  had  been  found  against  of  West  Virginia  was  formed,  it  pledgred  itsi; 

him,  and  asked  that  the  trial  might  be  post-  to  the  payment  of  its  share  of  the  old  Sci^c 

poned  until  the  summer  session.    This  request  debt,  which  amounted  to  aboat  $20i,0Od,(»>^ 

was  not  granted,  but  the  trial  proceeded  in  the  but,  the  State  of  Virginia  haying  oomiii£L>: 

absence  of  the  accused,  and  he  was  removed  legal  proceedings  to  recover  rprisdictioa  o^f: 

from  office  without  any  defence  having  been  the  counties  of  Berkeley  and  JetiBerBon,  it  ts 

made  in  his  bc^aUl  determined  by  the  joint  resolation  of  the  Lc- 

Anextrasessionof  the  Legislature  was  called  gislature  to  do  nothing  for  the  a4]n6tra<at  i 

by  proclamation  of  the  Grovemor,  to  meet  on  tiie  matter  until  the  pending  suit  should  b«  ii- 

the  2d  of  June,  for  the  purpose  of  codifying  oided.    A  demurrer  was  entered  in  the  (^  ':j 

the  laws  of  the  State.    One  of  the  first  subjects  West  Virginia,  and  the  Judges  of  the  Supr^f 

considered  at  this  session  is  set  forth  in  the  fol-  Court  of  the  United  States  were  eqoaUT  £- 

lowing  resolution :  vided  on  the  question  of  sustaining  or  oTemi- 

Preflent  appearances  indicate  that  numerouB  peti-  }??  *^w  demurrer,  and,  according^  to  the  t&^ 

tions  will  be  presented  at  the  present  sitting  of  the  lished  rule  of  law  m  such  cases,  the  paxty  kM- 

Leg^slatore  by  persons  required  to  take  what  is  com-  ing  the  affirmative  must  lose ;  bat  here  apa 

monly  known  as  the  attorney's  test-oath.  the  Court  was  equally  divided  on  tho  qae^at 

1  AS^'ir'^?^?^*"''^''^..'^*'^^  as  to  which  party  held  the  affirmative,  and  th= 

ly  been  the  direct  cause  of  their  calamity— and  al-  ""  rf  wix**^**  ^/^wj  u^v*  u«jo  ««****a*o.i*t^  auu  «- 

though  we  sincerely  appreciate  the  Christian  prin-  matter  must  stand  undecidea  untol  the^em- 

ciple  of  forgiveness,  we  as  strenuoualy  adhere  to  the  fi^l  of  the  bench  is  changed,  or  some  one  of  the 

rMuirements  of  justice.  judges  takes  a  different  view  of  the  sahjtCL 

Ther€f<n'€.B^Ur€9ol^1nftULegia^ure^  Wed  xhe  claim  of  the  State   against  the  Federf 

ViratMaj  That  we  will  not  receive  or  favorably  con-  n^„^^^^„4.  ru^  ^«,  ^^^^^IT-  ^^^-,^^4.^*^  *jtj? 

aider  the  petition  of  any  person,  who  is  disqualified  Government  for  war  expenses  amounts  to  $m.- 

by  reason  of  partidpafinff  in  rebeUion  against  the  668.03,  of  which  $176,000  has  been  paid,  mi 

United  States,  to  practise  nis  profession,  except  such  $168,866.28  offset  by  direct  taxes  due  from  tJic 

petition  be  accompanied  by  a  written  renuncialion  of  State.  The  amount  still  due  is  $127,69£.7i 
former  wronM  uid  an  acknowledgment  of  errors-  j^j  j^  -  retained  until  certam  other  chic^ 
discarding  and  abandoning  the  felse  dogma  of  exclu-  .     ^vi^    oT^x     v  ri  iT  *^\**~"   ""**=*   ^mlu.. 

aive  Stat^  rights  soverei^ty.  agamst  the  State  shall  be  a^iMted. 

^     ,,      ^^^,      -   •         . -      « „      .  The  Lunatic  Asylum,  at  Weston,  has  betc 

On  the  nth  of  June   the   foUowmg  was  go  far  enlarged  as  to  accommodate  200  padenu 

adopted:  t^t  the  "central  buildmg  is  stiU  nnfinisbcd 

W/i4re(u,  This  is  the  amuversary  of  the  reorganized  The  penitentiary  building  is  nearly  complete. 
|=^ort2^lLr-d"^vti^^^^^  The  amount  expended  m  the  support  ^^fr^^ 

fbrm  ofgovemment  inthe  We8t,and  wss  the  nucleus  schools  m  the  State  dunng  the  year  is  $523,- 

around  which  the  loyal  men  of  Virginia  rallied,  and  057.07,  of  which  $194,504.60  was  deriTed  frtii: 

was  the  means  of  brmging  this  State  into  ezistence :  the  State  fund.     There  were  1,769  schools  in 

Therefore.  .   ^_    _    .  _  _       ^  nr  .  it-    •  •    mv  *  operation,  at  which  1,810  teasers  were  em- 

spicious  results  which  have  followed  the  convention  uito  operation,  m  1864, 1,200  school-bouses  have 

of  Vir^ialoyalisto  which  assembled  at  Wheeling  on  been  built,  which  are  valued  at  $63d,8I7.9i. 
the  11th  day  of  June,  1861.  and  that  this  State  owes  a        Oommissioners  of  the  States  of  Yiiginia  and 

debt  of  gratitude  to  the  brave  and  patriotic  Union  ^^^  Virgmia,  appointed  for  the  purpose,  ef- 

men  who  engaged  m  and  worked  out  to  a  successful  ^^^^^a    «  tI^«*1««*   «ri+K  *iv^  it;  ««;««-  rTT*.-! 

termination  th^problems  involved  in  the  reorganirar  ^^  f  contract  with  the  Virgima  Central 

tion  of  Virginia  and  the  erection  of  the  State  of  West  Railroad  Company,  bearing  date  August  31, 

Virfi^nia;  and  that  their  names  ought  to  be  held  in  1868,  which  consolidates  the  Virginia  Central 

grateful  and  everlasting  remembrance.  and  Covington  and  Ohio  into  the  Ch^apeake 

The  following  passed  the  Senate  by  a  yote  and  Ohio  Railroad  Company,  and  provides  for 

of  16  to  2 :  the  construction  of  a  road  from  Covington  to 

Sesohed,  That  in  the  trial  of  Andrew  Johnson,  the  Ohio  River,  to  be  commenced  within  ai 

President  ofthe  United  States,  before  the  Senate  up-  months  and  completed  within  six  years  from 

on  the  articles  of  impeachment  exhibited  a^^st  him  the  date  of  the  contracts 

^^JHS''^.!,^^  ^E'®'®''i?''^®5'  iT^'ly^A  *^;i  ^®        Conventions  of  both  political  parties  were 

Sublished  evidence  there  adduced,  the  said  Andrew  \,^ia  ««  4.u«  rv««i«-  ^«w#.  ^tf  *\^^  «-a<>»  4^^  /..»•«;» 

ohnson  was,  in  our  opinion,  proved  guilty  of  high  ^^^^^  t^®  ^^y  P^^t  of  the  year,  to  orgamie 

crimes  and  misdemeanors  as  in  said  artioles  oharffed ;  for  the  commg  campaign,  and  appomt  delegates 

that  we  believe  his  conviction  thereof  would  have  to  the  national  conventions,  but  the  r^^olar 

been  a  vindication  of  law  and  j ustioe,  and  of  ^eat  and  State  nominations  were  made  at  a  later  period. 


innocent,  thereby  securing  his  aoquittaL  resolutions  indorsing  the  nominees  of  the  Ks- 
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tional  Oonvention  and  approving  the  conrse  of  of  Registrars  in  Marion  Oounty  were  intimi- 

Governor  Boreman.    The  nominations  made  dated,  by  an  armed  mob,  from  performing  their 

were  as  follows:  For  Governor,  William  E.  dnties,  and  were  unable  to  proceed  until  a 

Stevenson ;  for  Secretary  of  State,  James  M.  company  of  troops  was  obtained  from  Wash- 

Pepes;   for  Treasurer,  James  A.  Macauley;  ington.    This  was  retained  at  Fairmont,  the 

Auditor,  Thomas  Boggess ;  Attorney -General,  place  of  the  disturbance,  until  after  the  presi- 

Thayer  Melvin;  Judge  of  Oourt  of  Appeals,  dential  election,  and  no  further  trouble  oc- 

B.  L.  Berkshire.    The  Democratic  convention  curred.    With  regard  to  these  disorders,  the 

met  at  Wheeling  on  the  16th  of  July,  and  Governor  of  the  State  says:  ''All  these  local 

nominated  Johnson  N.  Oamden  for  Governor,  demonstrations  in  opposition  to  the  rightful 

The  platform  adopted  was  as  follows :  authority,  and  tending  to  the  disturbance  of 

Jiesohsd^That  we  approve  the  t)latform  of  the  *?«  peace  of  the  community^  are  manifesta- 
National  Demoonitio  Oonvention,  lately  assembled  nons  of  the  spint  of  the  rebellion  still  linger- 
in  New-  York,  as  the  true  exponent  of  our  politioal  ing  in  our  midst.  From  present  indications, 
principles,  and  pledge  our  hearty  and  united  aup-  however,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  we  wiU  be 
Dort  to  the  nominees  of  that  oonvention,  for  the  of-  troubled  less  witii  them  in  the  future." 
fas,^  ^"'^^'^'  ""^  Vice-President  ol  the  Umted  ^^jjjj^^  j^^  Mason,  an  emment  ju- 

BesoUf^y  That  we  demand  of  the  Legislature  of  rist  of  Massachusetts,  late  Ohief  Justice  of  the 

this  State  a  reduodon  of  the  useless  swarm  of  offloers  Massachusetts  Oourt  of  Common  Pleas,  bom 

with  which  we  are  infested,  and  such  other  measures  jn  jjgw  Bedford,  in  June.  1780;  died  there, 

of  economy,  retrenchment,  and  reform,  as  wul  reduce  ■n,^^--.Ki^»  oq     iqaq       tt^J  -Rrao  \j^nr^4-oJ\    ol 

the  burdS'of  State  and  focal  taxatioi,  which  U  ex-  geoember  28,   1868.      He  was    educ^    at 

hausting  the  substance  of  our  people.  Brown    Umversity,    irroviaence,  JA.   1.,  and 

Jietolved,  That  we  demand  the  reform  of  the  pros-  graduated  in  1801,  entering  immediately  upon 

ent  system  of  p^istration,_a8  ^^5*t»^JPPJ®**i^5^'*PP'J  the  study  of  the  law,  and  being  admitted  to 

assidu- 
and 

own  power,  they  liave  refused  to  permit  the  people  to  all  the  duties  of  his  profession,  and  his  ster- 

U>  elect  their  own  regUtrars,  and  have  vested  the  \]j^  integrity,  ffivimr  him  the  confidence  of  the 

P^'Twl^PP^"'*"'®^*  ^""^  '^^''"^ "?  Jk®  Governor,  ^^  cOTnmmSty.    After  a  long  and  extensive 

tto  that  the  unscrupulous  purposes  of  the  party  may  """*^  *'^'  """'"rf '     f"**^*  *»  *^"o  c«***^ai/oa«it^ 

bo  better  accomplished ;  and  because,  with  the  same  practice  at  the  bar,  he  was  appomted  one  oi 

view,  they  have  by  recent  leg^lation  relieved  their  the  Justices  of  the  Oourt  of  Oommou  Pleas, 

registrars,  thus  unfidrly  and  improperly  elected,  from  and  ere  long  promoted  to  be  Chief  Justice  of 

either  dvd  or  crimmalresponsi^ihty,  for  even  wilft^  ^^       j^  1559^   ^^  Legislature  abolished  the 

^^?JS  Th\t  whUe  we  we  willing  to  accord  to  Court,    retiring   Chief-Justice    WiUiams    and 

the  negro  tne  full  measure  of  legal  rights,  with  ample  Judges  Oummms,    Warren,  AUen,   and  Mer- 

protection  of  person  and  property,  we  are  unalterably  rick, 

opposed  to  negro  sufflrage,  negro  equaUty,  and  ladi-  WILMOT,  David,  a  Pennsylvania  statesman 

"^!;^?ThaTWen^r^^  «^d  jurist,  boni  at  Bethany,  Wayne  Coun^^^ 

having,  through  its  representatives  m  Congress,  by  Fa.,  January  20,  1814;  died  at  lowanda,  Pa., 

the  passage  of  certalh  mHitaiy  reconstruction  bills,  March  16,  1868.     Educated  at  Bethany  Acad- 

declared  null  and  void  the  government  of  Virginia,  emy  and  at  Aurora,  N.  Y.,  he  subsequently 

which  fonned  the  State  of  West  Vh-ginia,  thereby  gtudied  law,  and  was  admitted  to  the  \ar  in 

denying  the  legal  existence  of  our  new  State.  ^^     j^  ^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^ 

The  State  election  was  held  on  the  22d  of  gress  from  the  Bradford  district,  Pennsylvania, 

October,  and  resulted  in  favor  of  the  Repub-  and  served  three  consecutive  terms.    His  great- 

lican  ticket.  The  whole  vote  cast  for  Governor  est  celebrity  was  derived  from  his  introduction, 

-was  49,158,  of  which  Stevenson  received  26,-  in  1848,  of  the  proviso  excluding  slavery  from 

985,  and  Camden  22,218,  giving  the  former  a  the  territory  acquired  from  Mexico,  ever  since 

m^ority  of  4,717.    Three  members  of  Con-  famous  as  the  "  Wilmot  Proviso."    In  1860, 

gress  were  chosen,  all  of  whom  were  Bepub-  after  Mr.  Cameron  had  agreed  to  accept  the 

Uoans.    At  the  presidential  election,  in  No-  portion  of  Secretary  of  War  under  Mr.  Lin- 

vember,49,897votes  were  cast,  29,115  of  which  coin,  Mr.  Wilmot  was  elected  to  the  United 

were  for  Grant,  and  20,282    for   Seymour ;  States  Senate,  to  fill  the  unexpired  two  years 

Grant^s  minority,  8,838.    The  Legislature  for  of  Mr.  Cameron's  term  in  that  body.    While 

1869  consists  of  19  Bepublicans  and  8  Demo-  in   tiie   Senate  he   served   on  the  Commit- 

crats  in  the  Senate,  and  41  Bepublicans  and  tees  on  Pensions,  Claims,  and  Foreign  Affairs. 

15  Democrats  in  the  House.  In   1868  he  was  appointed  by  Mr.  Lincoln 

Some  slight  demonstrations  in  opposition  to  one  of  the  Justices  of  the  Court  of  Claims, 

the  laws  were  made  during  the  year,  but,  in  wbdch  position  he  held  at  the  time  of  his 

general,  comparative  quiet  and   good  order  death. 

have  prevailed.    It  was  found  necessary  on  WISCONSIN.    The  Legislature  of  this  State 

two  occasions   to   send  a  military  force  to  assembled  at  Madison,  on  the  8th  of  January, 

strengthen  the  arm  of  civil  authority.    The  and  continued  in  session  until  about  the  first 

last  occasion  was  when  the  registration  of  of  March.    The  session  was  more  than  a  month 

voters  was  going  on,  in  October.    ITie  Board  shorter  than  tliat  of  tiie  preceding  year,  which 
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may  be  attributed  in  part  to  the  law  of  1867.  and  tbe  Secretary  of  State,  who  are  to  iBse: 

allowing  the  members  a  yearly  salary,  instead  biennially  on  the  third  Wednesday  of  April  sd. 

of  a  certain  sum  per  diem.    The  Senate  was  from  statistics  famished  by  the  Seerctsy  ^ 

composed  of  33  members,  of  whom  18  were  State,  determine  and  assess  the  relative  t^;: 

Bepnblicans  and  15  Democrats:   13  Senators  of  all  property  sabject  to  taxation  in  ^i 

were  lawyers,  9  farmers,  and  11  deyoted  to  connty.    The  Secretary  of  Stat-e  shall  then  i^ 

other  pursuits.    In  the  Assembly  there  were  portion  the  tax  levied  for  the  year,  amon^  ii 

100  members,  59  Eepublicans  and  41  Demo-  counties  pro  rata,  according  to  the  valastki 

crats:  45  Representatives  were  fSumers,  18  law-  made  by  the  Board  of  Assessment    The  » 

yers,  7  merchants,  and  30  engaged  in  other  oo-  pervisors  of  each  countyare  reqnired  to  asM« 

cupations.  and  determine  the  value  of  property  in  eid 

The  following  resolutions,  touching  affairs  of  town  and  city,  and  determine  th^  tax  hrnA 

the  national  Government,  were  adopted  by  both  for  county  purposes.    Each  town  is  to  bare 

branches  of  the  Legislature :  three  assessors,  and  all  property,  real  and  per- 

-.^^.^.^^  o^         3  .  sonaL  to  be  assessed  at  its  actual  value,  tk 

Joint  Beflolntlon  Inf tnictlne  our  Seuaton  and  request-  "^"'•M    *^  ^^  «»%«c«7x*  om  x^  «.««»     «.  v. 

lag  our  Bepietentati^es  to  adhere  to  the  poiUy  of  the  assessors  determmmg  the  valne,   and  MTEjf 

loyid  people  of  the  Bepubllcaa  adopted  by  Congress.  power  to  examine  witnesses   on  the  snbjecL 

IFAtfrdoa,  the  events  which  have  very  recently  taken  The  chairman  bf  the  Board  of  Superviscw; 


the  State,  when  occurrences  like  the  present  are  Board  of  Review,  to  hear  and  detennine  sbj 

pressing  upon  ^em,  to  give  utterance  to  their  will  errors  made  in  the  assessment,  and  to  tusk^ 

and  to  stren^hen  and  support  those  upon  whom  the  the  necessary  corrections.    This  Board  of  B^ 

resDonsibUities  of  the  occasion  directly  rest:  ^^^  jg  ^o  meet  on  the  last  Monday  in  June. 

Be  %i  re»olved  by  the  Attembly,  the  Senate  concur-  I  ,,      f  ^X"        ^"  «**«  ««"  -««^**^«/ 

rinff,  That  our  Senators  in  Congress  aremstructed,  foUowmg  the  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Ass«- 

and  the  members  of  the  House  of  Bepresentativos  ment  m  April. 

from  this  State  are  requested  to  adhere  with  unflinch-        The  Democratic  State  Convention  was  bdd 

ing  firmness  to  the  policy  of  the  W  people  of  the  at  Madison,  on  the  19tii  of  February,  and  csn- 

a^^rs?it^tS?^  jX^'-T^^^^^  didates  were  nominated  for  Chief  Justice  and 

all  attempted  usurpation  of  power  by  any  officer  of  Associate  Justice  of  the  bupreme  Uourt.    lfl«f 

the  Government ;  and  that  in  this  they  dLschaige  were  the  only  State  officers  to  be  chosen  tlus 

their  whole  dutv  as  gusrdians  of  the  rights  and  liber-  year.     Charles  Dunn  and  E.  Holmes  Ellis  were 

ties  of  the  people  or  the  country.  nnminaiAfl       PrAsidPTiHA.!    Alpctnra  w^re  also 

JSeMhed,  Thet  we  declare  our  confidence  in  the  ^o^*J^-     rresiaennai   ©lectors  ^^re  a« 

patriotism  and  statesmanship  of  Hon.  E.  M.  Stanton,  nommated,  and  delegates  appomted  to  the  M- 

Secretary  of  War;  that  we  admire  the  courage  and  tional  Convention  which  was  to  meet  m  riev 

constancy  with  which  he  successfully  resists  ue  un-  York  on  the  4th  of  July.    A  motion,  thsl  & 

warranted  attempts  at  executive  encroachmento ;  that  committee  of  seven  he  appointed  to  report  res- 

we  approve  the  aotoon  of  the  United  States  Senate  in  olntiona.  wm  onnnHPd  on  th^  crronnd  that  the 

restoraig  him  to  the  office  from  which  he  was  unjustly  o^™o^  ^as  opposea  on  tne  grouna  uik  uir 

suspended :  that  it  is  the  desire  of  the  citizensof  the  only  officers  to  he  nominated  were  judges,  and 

State  of  Wisconsin  that  he  shall  remain  in  the  War  resolutions  "would  not  help  their  election,  ot 

Office  so  long  as  the  country  is  in  danger  from  the  be  appropriate."    Mr.  EmeBt,    who  'pTGposid 

conspiracies  of  its  enenues,  whatever  be  the^  charao-  t^e  committee,  thought  that,  if  evertherewss 

ter  or  position,  and  that  we  honor  General  Grant  for  „  ^.^^  „i.««  ♦CL  t\^J>L^^»^1^^^i.*  ♦«  <,t^«V  tmt 

that  o&dience'  to  law  which  prompted  him  at  once  *  *"^®  ^^®°  the  Democracy  ought  to  s^  <wl 

to  surrender  the  office  of  Secretary  of  War  to  him  it  was  now.     There  would  not  be  anotner  ooa- 

upon  whom  it  was  conferred  by  our  martyred  Presi-  vention  until  after  presidential  candidates  were 

dent.  nominated,  and  it  was  incumbent  on  the  Demo* 

Besoh^,  That  the  Governor  of  the  State  U  hereby         ^^  ^   denounce  in  fitting  tenna  tiie  ontragw 
requested  to  transmit  an  attested  copy  of  the  forego-  T^x  j  ««w«*6  v«*  ***««*.    -    "i- 

ing  to  each  of  our  Senators  and  Kepresentatives  in  perpetrated  upon  the  country.     Mr.  im^s 

Congress,  to  the  presiding  officer  of  each  House  of  motion  was  nevertheless  laid  upon  the  taDie, 

Congress,  and  to  Hon.  Edwin  M.  Stanton.  and  no  platform  was  adopted. 

i^^-T^Tmm¥^?&r5P^^^^^SS'®^"®°'^^^-  The  Republican  Convention  aBsemhled  at 

A     ^'  ^ b    Vf^?^'  Senate/^  tem.  Madison,  on  the  26th  of  February,  and  noml- 

^^TuaUs'FAl^cmiD,  Governor.  J^ted  L  S  Dixon  and  Byron  Pi^e  for  reti«. 

tion  as  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court   Apr 

Resolutions  were  also  adopted  asserting  in  the  nomination  of  electors,  and  the  sppomt- 

the  strongest  terms  the  right  of  expatriation,  ment  of  delegates  to  the  National  ConTenti^ 

and  demanding  protection  for  American  citi-  at  Chicago,  a  series  of  resolutions  was  adopted, 

zens  abroad,  whether  native  or  adopted.    The  These  declare  an  unalterable  devotion  to  the 

constitutional  amendments  proposed  by  the  principles  of  the  Republican  party;  deplore 

Legislature  of  1867  were  both  rejected.    One  the  necessity  which  compelled  the  House  of 

of  these  proposed  to  confer  the  right  of  suffrage  Representatives  to  impeach  President  Johnsffi 

on  women,  and  the  other  authorized  the  State  but  express  thanks  for  the  prompt  action  of 

to  give  its  aid  for  the  construction  of  railroads,  that  body,  and  claim  that  the  viUd  interests  of 

The  most  important  measure  of  the  session  was  the  Republic  require  that  the  disturbance  ot 

a  new  assessment  law  providing  for  a  State  the  public  peace  caused  by  the  wanton  acts  oi 

Board  of  Assessment  composed  of  the  Senate  Mr.  Johnson  should  be  ended  by  bringing  oijo 
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to  trial  as  soon  as  the  ends  of  justice  will  per-  formerly  pertaining  to  the  position  now  de- 
mit; they  express  implicit  confidence  that  volve  on  the  State  Treasurer;  $60^000  were 
Congress,  in  this  crisis  of  the  nation^s  affairs,*  derived  hy  the  State  from  the  tajcation  of  na- 
will  maintain  inviolate  the  Constitution  and  tional  banks  nnder  the  law  of  1866,  which 
the  laws,  and  vindicate  their  authority,  and  was  pronounced  constitutional  by  the  Supreme 
that  a  loyal  people  will  sustain  their  represent-  Court.  The  total  productive  school-fund  of 
atives,  if  need  be,  by  the  sword.  They  further-  the  State  amounts  to  $2,205,486.88,  and  yields 
more  express  their  appreciation  of  the  inesti-  an  income  of  $178,238.78.  The  whole  amount 
mable  value  of  the  services  of  General  Grant  expended  for  school  purposes  during  the  past 
in  suppressing  the  rebdlion,  and  declare  that  year  was  $1,791,940.52,  or  $7.19  for  each  pupil 
he  has  shown  a  capacity  for  civil  affairs  and  a  registered  as  having  attended  school.  The 
statesmanlike  comprehennveness  and  breadth  State  still  holds  461^461  acres  of  land  unsold, 
of  intellect  fitting  nim,  above  all  others,  in  the  the  proceeds  of  which  will  go  to  increase  the 
present  crisis,  to  be  a  President  .who  shall  re-  principal  of  the  school-fund,  llie  number  of 
store  peace  and  order,  insure  the  execution  of  schools  in  the  State  was  reported  at  5,000, 
the  laws,  and  secure  economy  in  the  adminis-  attended  by  SS49,007  children, 
tration  of  public  affairs.  They  finally  assert  The  Normal  Schools,  at  Platteville  and 
it  to  be  the  duty  of  the  Government  to  protect  Whitewater,  are  in  a  fiourishing  condition,  and 
citizens  abroad,  native  or  adopted,  and  to  de-  the  erection  of  buildings  for  a  new  Normal 
mand  the  instant  release  of  any  citizens  de-  School  at  Oshkosh  has  already  begun.  The 
tained  by  any  foreign  government  who  have  State  has  a  Normal  school-fund  amounting  to 
not  committed  any  crime  in  the  country  where  $625,294,  which  yields  an  annual  income  of 
they  are  imprisoned.  The  following  dispatch  $67,776.  There  are  also  810,667  acres  of  land 
was  sent  from  the  Convention :  fof  sale  for  the  benefit  of  this  fund.    The  num- 

K  M.  Btanian:  Stand  by  the  War  Department,  ^  ''L^''^^  I*  these  schools  during  the  year 

and  we  will  stand  by  yon.  r  ^  ^^  g^g^  of  whom  148  were  m  the  normal  de- 
partment   The  State  University  is  represented 

An  election  for  Judges  of    the   Supreme  to  be  in  a  fiourishing  condition,  and  great  need 

Court  was  held  in  ApriL    L.  S.  Dixon  was  is  felt  of  additional  buildings.    Some  change 

chosen  Chief  Justice  for  one  year,  and  Byron  has  been  made  in  the  organization  of  the  insti- 

Faine  Associate  Justice  for  three  years.    At  tntion,  and  several  new  instructors  have  been 

the  presidential  election  in    November,  the  appointed.  Departments  of  Agriculture "  and 

■whole  number  of  votes  cast  in  the  State  was  "Military  Tactics  and Engineexing "  have  been 

193,667,  of  which  108,857  were  in  favor  of  added,  and  General  W.  R.  Pease  has  been  d^ 

Orant  for  President,  and  84,710  for  Seymour:  tailed  by  the  War  Department  to  take  charge 

Orant^s  minority,  24,147.    Six  Representatives  of  the  latter.    There  were  316  students  in  at- 

to  Congress  were  chosen,  of  whom  five  were  tendsjice  during  the  last  academic  year,  about 

Republicans.    The  State  Legislature  of  1869  one-third  of  whom  were  young  ladies.    The 

Is  constituted  as  follows:  following  items  showliie  financial  condition 

SaoAto.         HovM.      JtiBtBillol.  nf  f.Tifl  wni vArmty  » 

Bopnblicans 19  68  87  Total  prodnctlve  Unlvertlty  ftind (1^,488  14 

Democrats 14             82             46  Total  prodncttve  Agricoltaral  Ck>n€«e  ftind. ..     14,488  40 

—  —  —  Bane  Ooanty  bonda  belonging  to  this  fond 11,000  00 

Bepublican  maiority . . . .    6             86             41  Receipts  of  the  UnlyenityAmd  income  1868..    27,658  88 

Disbnnements 81,199  49 

The  validity  of  the  law  of  1866,  authorizing  SftS?!iSS&^«™rfm^tii  li^^r^ '•'     k'JJI  1? 

a  tax  of  li  per  cent  on  the  shares  in  nationd  ««»«««»«»*•  of  experimental  ikrm  ftind....     5,818  41 

banks,  was  tested  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  1881,171  95 

the  State  in  February,  and  the  law  was  sus-    19.755  aciea  of  UniTemitr  land,  rahied  at 81,885  00 

tained  by  the  decision  of  Chief-Justice  Dixon.  »»»'""  acres  of  agricoltaiai  lands  (nnsoid),  ^^  ^  ^ 

The  valuation  of  real  and  pers<mal  property         ▼•inedat srrA^mQO 

as  determined  by  the  Board  of  Assessment  for  Total  vahiation  of  these  lands 1806,606  00 

1868  is  $244,440,774,  showing  an  increase  of  Wisconsin  boasts  no   less  than  ten  "col- 

$47,589,618.03  over  that  of  the  preceding  year,  leges,"  two  of  which  are  exclusively  for  males, 

The  receipts  into  the  public  treasury  from  all  two  for  females,  and  six  for  both  sexes  indis- 

sources,  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  with  Sep-  oriminately. 

tember  80th,  was  $988,870;  the  expenditures  The  benevolent  institutions  of  the  State  are 

cluring  tibe  same  period  amounted  to  $946,518.-  in  a  very  satiofactory  condition.    The  Insane 

^5,  leaving  a  surplus  of  $44,956.65.    The  State  Asylum  has  been  enlarged,  and  now  accom- 

^ebt  has  been  reduced  $27,000  during   the  modates  850  patients,  but  there  is  pressing 

^ear,  and  now  amounts  to  $2,252,057,  most  of  need  of  stUl  farther  accommodation,  and  the 

^which  is  due   to   the  school-fund.    Sixteen  Governor  has  recommended  the  erection  of  a 

l^anks  are  now  doin^  business  in  Wisconsin,  new  instituticm  of  the   kind.     The  present 

binder  the  State  bankmg  laws,  with  an  aggre-  asylum  is  a  fine  structure,  and  well  adapted 

la^ate  capital  of  $525,000,  and  an  outstanding  to  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  built ;  855 

oiroulation  of  $15,458.    The  office  of  Bank  patients     have    received    treatment    during 

C^omptroller  has  been  abolished, 'and  the  duties  the   past  year,  at  a  cost   to   the   State   of 
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$61,820.12.    There  have  been  mxty  pupils  at  has  increased  from  275  in  1836, 1,700  ibIs* 

the  Institution  for  the  Blind  dnrinff  the  year,  21,000  in  1850,  45,000  in  1860,  to  80^13 1 

at  a  cost  for  current  expenses  of  918,299.95.  1868.    The  assessed  valne  of  property  k  1- 

An  extension  of  the  bmlding  is  in  progress,  city  is  $89,262,452 ;   $19,000,000  are  m^si 

At  the  Institute  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  95  in  manufactures,  and  the  trade  is  qinte  Iit. 

pupils  have  been  in  attendance,  and  the  at-  4,787  vessels,  with  an  aggregate  ioDDs^  i 

tempt  to  teach  the  dumb  to  speak  is  attended  1,918,828,  and  crews  numl]^riiig  66,317,  aaT^-. 

with  an  encouraging  degree  of  success.    The  at  that  port  during  the  year.    There  are !' 

buildings  of  this  institution,  with  workshops,  vessels,  with  a  tonnage  of  20,054,  owned  ktf 

etc.,  are  now  complete.    The  current  expenses  city.    Building  improvements  in  tiie  dtTTt-^ 

for  1868  amounted  to  $88,865.88.    There  is  a  made  during  the  year  of  the  vahie  of  ^411- 

Home  for  Soldiers'  Orphans,  which  affords  pro-  710.    The  new  court-house,  which  bti  js. 

tection  to  800  children,  but  many  applications  been  begun,  will  be  a  magnificent  Etnctc:? 

have  been  received  beyond  this  number,  and  erected  at  a  cost  of  $600,000.     TliemmlsiV- 

further    accommodations    are  contemplated ;  ing  is  to  be  82^  feet  front  by  104)^  feet  ^ 

$40,000  were  appropriated  to  the  support  of  exclusive  of  projections ;  the  two  wings  ire  2? 

these  wards  of  the  Conunonwealth  during  the  be  201-  ^7  52.6  feet,  and  the  transverse  vin? 

past  year.    A  bill  providmg  for  the  establish-  881-  by  43.6.    This  makes  the  total  lenet^  «f 

ment  of  a  School  for  Imbecile  and  Idiotic  GhH-  trout  210}  feet,  and  the  total  depth,  not  'uM- 

dren  passed  both  branches, of  the  Legislature  ing  porticoes,  180}  feet.    The  height  of  tk 

at  the  last  session,  but  did  not  become  a  law,  wings  is  50}  feet,  and  that  of  the  main  Hid- 

in  consequence  of  the  fulure  to  present  it  to  ing  69  feet.    The  height  of  the  centre  6m 

the  presiding  officers  for  their  signatures.  will  be  180  feet.    It  is  expected  that  the  lii^ 

The  management  of  the  State  Frison  of  Wis-  ing  will  be  completed  in  1870. 
consin    appears  to   be  remarkably  efficient.        WOOD,  Isaac,  M.  D.,  an  eminent  pbyadc 

Efforts  are  made  to  introduce  several  reforms  and  philanthropist  of  New  York  City,  bore  i 

and  improvements.    The  party-colored  dress  Clinton  Town,  Nine  Partners,  Dutchess  Com^. 

has  been  abolished,  and  much  is  done  to  edu-  K.  Y.,  August  21,  1798 ;   died  at  Korrali 

cate  the  prisoners  and  encourage  them  to  pur-  Oonn.,  March  25,  1868.    His  father  remoTe: 

sue  a  better  course.    It  is  an  interesting  fact  to  New  York  City  in  1808,  and  establLs&e^  i 

that,  although  the  population  of  the  State  has  bookstore  and  publishing  house  the  follovi^' 

greatly  increased  during  the  past  ten  years,  year,  which  is  still  conducted  by  his  descei^ 

the  commitments  to  the  State  Prison  have  con-  ants.     Isaac  Wood,  thus  brought  under  tk 

stantly  grown  less,  and  in  October,  1868,  there  influence  of  city  life  and  opportunities  is  bi: 

were  only  184  convicts  in  that  institution,  tenth  year,  early  manifested  a  strong  predik- 

There  is  a  State  Reform  School,  which  is  rep-  tion  for  study,  and  soon  became  a  pnpil  of  tbe 

resented  to  be  in  excellent  condition.    During  celebrated  John  Griscom  in  physical  science. 

the  past  year  227  children  were  committed  to  and  of  the  Bev.  Frederick  MacfsLrlaDe  in  rlas^ 

its  charge.  sical  studies.    Ambitious  to  enter  the  medicai 

The  new  State   capitol  will  probably  be  profession,  he  abandoned  his  first  inteotioii  d 
completed  in  the  course  of  the  coming  year,  taking  a  fhU  coUe^ate  course,  and  entered  itt 
The  entire  cost  of  this  structure  will  be  $628,-  office  of  Dr.  Valentine  Seaman,  then  one  (n 
815.60.    Since  1860  the  State  has  expended  the  most  eminent  physicians  of  New  York,  is 
$1,200,000  in  the  erection  of  public  buildings.  1811,  just  before  completing  his  mghteenth 
There  are  now  about  1,100  miles  of  railroad  iji  year.    As  a  student  he  was  indefatigable,  oft<^ 
operation  in  Wisconsin,  and  several  new  lines  spending  the  whole  night  in  medical  andsorgi- 
have  been  projected.    The  construction  of  the  cal  investigations.    He  spent  two  years  in  t^ 
Northern  Pacific  Railroad  is  strongly  favored  New  York  Hospital,  being  assistant  boo^ 
in   the   State.    A  military  road   from  Fort  surgeon  from  1814  to  1816,   and  house-sir- 
Howard  to  the  Michigan  line  is  in  progress,  geon  from  1815  to  1816.     In  1815  he  k- 
and  seventy  miles  have  been  completed  and  oeived  his  license  from  the  censors  of  the  Mw- 
accepted  by  the  State.    The  improvement  of  ical  Society  of  the  State  of  New  York,  ^ 
the  navigation  of  the  Wisconsin  River  is  ear-  in  1816  his  diploma  from  the  Medical  Depa.'t- 
nestly  recommended  by  the  (Governor,  as  a  ment   of  Queen's   (now  Rutger's)  Cw^ 
work  "  clearly  national  in  its  character,  reach-  N.  J.     He  soon  became  one  of  the  m^ 
ing  out  to  and  affecting  the  commercial  inter-  cians  of  the  New  York  Dispensary,  anj  ^ 
ests  of  many  States,  binding  together,  by  a  1818amemberof  the  Society  of  the  New  J^ 
navigable  channel,  the  Mississippi  River  and  Hospital,  but  did  not  open  an  office  for  P^^f^ 
thegreat  lakes,  and  furnishing  the  much-needed  practice  until  January,  1820,  when,  nay^ 
naval  highway  which  will  connect  nearly  all  Joined  the  New  York  County  Medical  Scw» 
the  navigable  waters  of  the  Union."    A  com-  he  commenced  his  life  as  a  practitionerorBW^' 
plete  survey  of  the  river  has  been  made  by  the  icine  at  his  father's  residence  in  Ko^^^ 
United  States  Engineer  Department,  and  it  is  He  removed  thence  two  years  later  to  Cnei^ 
thought  that  the  proposed  improvements  can  Street,  and,  in  1826,  having  been  appoiB^'^ 
be  made  at  a  very  moderate  expense.  resident  physician  of  Bellevue  Hospital  ^ 

The  population  of  the  city  of  Milwaukee  Almshouses,    resided   there   till  1^^;  ^^ 
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he  resigned,  and  not  long  after  again  opened  For   many   years  he  was   president  of  the 
an  office  in  Pearl  Street,  near  Peck  Slip.    In  Bellevne  Hospital  Medical   Board.    He  was 
1840  he  remoyed  to  East  Broadway,  and  in  also  one  of  the  managers  of  the  New  York 
1867,  like  many  of  his  professional  brethren,  Ljing-in-Asylam,  and  a  consulting  physician 
migrated  np-town.  of  the  New  York  City  Dispensary,  and  from 
These  more  than  fifty  years  of  active  profes-  1858  also  of  the  New  York  Ophthalmic  Hos- 
sional  life  were  years  of  great  usefulness.  From  pital.     He  was  president  repeatedly  of  the 
early  life  he  had  been  a  member  of  the  Society  County  Medical  Society,  and  of  the  Kappa 
of  Friends,  and  possessed  in  an  extraordinary  Lambda  Society  of  Hippocrates,  and  treasurer 
degree  their  spirit  of  quiet  yet  earnest  philan-  of  the  American  Medical  Association  for  one 
thropy.    He  was  not  content  unless  his  time  year.    During  the  war  he  was  an  active  mem- 
could  be  fully  occupied  in  enterprises  for  the  ber  of  the  Sanitary  Commission, 
benefit  of  humanity,  and  on  this  account  he  Aside  from  these  numerous  positions  of  trust 
took   upon  himself  many  positions  of  care  and  responsibility  directly  connected  with  his 
and  toil,  which  brought  him  no  other  remuner-  profession,  Dr.  Wood  held  many  others  of  a 
ation  than  -the  consciousness  of  doing  good,  purely  philanthropic  or  literary  character  in- 
He  was,  as  we  have  already  said,  one  of  the  volving  much  labor,  which  he  cheerfully  under- 
physicians  of  the  New  York  Dispensary,  and  took  for  the  benefit  of  others.    He  was  for 
retained  this  position  till  1826 ;  in  1828  he  ac-  twenty-six  yelurs  a  member  of  the  Board  of  the 
cepted  the  office  of  consulting  accoucheur  to  American  Bible  Society,  and  during  twenty- 
the  Out-door  Lying-in-Charity  of  the  Second  three  ytors  of  the  time  on  two  of  its  most 
Ward,  a  position  involving  much  responsibility  important  committees.  He  was  for  many  years 
and  labor;    in  1826  he  became  one  of  the  also  an  inspector  of  the  public  schools,  and 
active  members  of  the  Society  for  the  Befor-  performed  the  utluous  duties  of  that  position 
mation  of  Juvenile  Delinquents,  of  which  his  with  great  fidelity.     He  was  also  an  active 
father  and  elder  brother  had  been  the  principal  member  of  both  the  Historical  and  G^eographi- 
fonnders ;  in  April  of  the  same  year  he  was  cal  Societies.    He  wrote  little,  and  was  averse 
appomted  by  the  Common  Council  a  commit-  to  any  thing  like  display.    His  modesty,  his 
tee,  with  Drs.  Bailey,  J.  M.  Smith,  and  Stephen  quiet  and  practical  piety,  profound  mescal 
Brown,  to  visit  the  penitentiary  and  report  on  learning,  and  great  ability  as  an  organizer,  to- 
the  measures  necessary  to  eradicate  typhus  gether  with  his  gentle  and  courteous  manners, 
fever,  which  was  making  fearful  ravages  there,  made  his  loss  one  which  will  be  deeply  felt  by 
Tn  October,  1826,  he  was  appointed  consulting  theprofession  and  the  public, 
physician  to  the  Bellevue  Almshouse  and  Peni-  WORKS,  Pitbuo.     An  English  writer  ob- 
tentiary;  and  in  January,  1826,  elected  by  the  serves  that  ^4t  is  hardly  more  than  thirty  years 
Common  Council  resident  physician  to  Belle-  since  the  prospectus  of  the  London  and  Bir- 
vne  Hospital,  Almshouse,    and  Penitentiary,  mingham  Railway  Company,  with  the  estimate 
where  he  remained  for  seven  years,  and  was,  as  of  the  rest  of  their  proposed  undertaking,  at 
Dr.  John  W.  Francis  said  in  his  ^^Old  New  £1,800,000,  took  not  only  the  general  public 
York,"  ^'  of  signal  benefit  to  the  public  inter-  but  even  Lombard  Street  by  surprise.  Yet  with 
ests  and  to  humanity."  He  performed  nearly  all  the  example  of  success  afforded  by  the  Liver- 
the  important  surgical  operations  during  his  pool  and  Manchester  Railway,  capital  was  soon 
residency,  and  in  1832-^88,  during  the  cholera  found,  not  only  for  the  London  and  Birming- 
epidemic,  stayed  at  his  post,  though  more  than  ham,  but  for  still  more  costly  lines ;  and  that, 
six  hundred  fatal  cases  of  the  disease  occurred  notwithstanding  the  estimate  Just  referred  to 
among  the  inmates  of  the  county  institutions,  proved  to  have  been  but  about  one-third  of  the 
He  was  himself  attacked  by  the  disease,  and  ultimate  outlay,  since  that  time  nearly  £500,- 
though  he  recovered,  thanks  to  his  temperate  000,000  of  money  have  been  found  for  £nff- 
tiabits  and  his  fine  constitution,  his  healtn  was  lish  railways  alone.    If  the  capital  available 
so  maoh  impaired  that  he  was  obliged  to  resign  for   en^eering  undertakings  has  increased, 
bis  position,  and  he  was  not  ftilly  restored  to  within  the  last  thirty  or  thirty-five  years,  lit- 
Ixis  former  vigor  for  five  years.    He  was  a  erally  from  millions  to  hundreds  of  millions, 
ijaember  of  the  New  York  Eye  and  Ear  Infirm-  what  may  we  not  expect  within  the  next  thir- 
axy  daring  this  period,  and  for  many  years  sub-  ty  or  forty  years  ? "    At  this  time  it  would  be 
seqnently  maintained  a  very  high  reputation  as  impossible,  within    any   moderate   limits,  to 
An  ophthalmic  surgeon,  the  benefits  of  which  enumerate    even   the   public   works   under- 
onured  to  the  advantage  of  the  New  York  In-  taken  and  in  progress,  which  forty  years  ago 
stitution  for  the  Blind,  of  which  he  was  for  would  have  been  considered  chimerical  and 
-e^wenty-five   years   one   of  the  most   active  impossible  both  in  an  engineering  and  finan- 
Txianagers,  being  the  consulting  physician,  and  cial  point  of  view.    The  three  public  works 
fV>r  several  years  its  president.    He  was  one  of  whicn«now  most  especially  claim  public  atten- 
-fche  founders  of  the  Society  for  the  Relief'of  tion  are  the  Suez  Canal,  the  Pacific  Railroad, 
^he  Widows  and  Orphans  of  Medical  Men,  and  the  Mont  Cenis  Tunnel.    Of  the  first,  a  de- 
^nd  subsequentiy  its  treasurer  and  president ;  scription  will  be  found  under  its  distinctive 
be  was  also  a  founder  and  twice  preaident  head.    But  attention  is  to  be  called,  in  an  en- 
of  the   New  York  Academy    of  Medicine,  gineering  point  of  view,  to  the  rapidity  with. 
Vol.  vm. — 49     ▲ 
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which  the  work  has  been  carried  on  by  the  in  the  Btrnctures  themselves— $6,409,550.  The  coat  of 

introduction  of  dredging-machines.    One  ma-  constractiM  a^  fuUy  cquippiDg  iht  fad  from  the 

*T .    ".         J  VI  «x  \7F^^r7Z!r*^^  «^*L„  ^  mouth  of  the  Weber  Canon  to  the  head  of  Great  Sa^t 

ohme  18  credited  with  108,000  cubic  metres  of  i^e— $3  516  560. 

excavation  in  a  single  month ;  another  with       As  the  actual  cost  of  this  road  is  a  matter  of  pob- 

88,889;    another  with    78,056   cubic    metres  lio  interest,  I  deem  it  proper  to  present,  in  a  eon- 

within  a  like  period.    They  have  double  gangs  densed  form,  Uie  estimates  rabnutted  on^e  1^ 

^P   «,««      ««/!     «r/v«.lr    n;»Vif    anfl    A»v        rT»  uist.,  by  Jessc  L.  Williams.    He  states  that  the  cost 

of  men,    imd   work    night    and    day.      Bix  ^^  ^jj^  /^^  ^  ^^own  on  the  books  of  the  railroad 

dredges  m  November,  m  the  Port  Said  division  company,  is.  of  course,  eouivalent  to  the  contnd 

of   the  caAal,   raised  818,628  cubic  metres ;  price  per  mue.    The  actual  cost  to  the  contractor!, 

three  other  madiines,  at  Ras-el-Ech,   raised  forming  an  association  which  embraces  most  of  the 

214,042  cubic  metres.    The  last  Wdredg^^^  fc?*^t\^i?^v'sl^'^^^^^ 

the  contractors  was  put  at  work  m  December ;  afrectors  We  no  acceks.     The  caicolationa  were, 

and  now  their  entire  force,  60  machines,  is  be-  therefore,  made  ftomthe  most  aocorateayaikbledau, 

ing  driven  to  its  utmost  capacity.     Of  the  and  the  estimated  cost  of  the  first  710  miles  of  tk 

Pacific  BaUroad,  there  is  litde  in  the  construe-  «>ad  was  taken  as  the  basU  for  conaputing  that  of  the 

tion,  of  engmeering  ^^^^^        The  work  itself  ^^^ai^^rS^^^^^^^^^^ 

can  hardly  be  called  at  present  more  than  a  company,  near  the  northern  extreme  of  Great  Sah 

construction-track,   but  under  a  well-organ-  Lake,  a  little  west  of  Monument  Point,  ita  length 

ized  system  it  has  been  driven' forward  with  would  be  1,110  miles.  The  cost  of  locating,  oonstmct- 

great  rapidity,  and  the  mere  laying  of  the  }?«'  ?°i  J^^Pl^'^^y  equippmg  it  and  the  tejegnpl 

rl^C  l«-  \n!™^  «!^»^if«   ♦T»o«^*   /^fK....  line,  is  $88,824,821,  an  average  per  mile  of  |W,&:7. 
track  has  more  of  novelty  than  any  other       ^le  Govemiient  subsidy  in  bonds  for  that  di^ 

branch  of   the  construction.     The  followmg  tanoe,  at  par,  amounts' to  $29,604,000,  an  sTerage  pa 

extracts  from  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of  mile  of  $26^680.     The  company's  first  mortjngc 

the  Interior  will   irive   the   condition  of  the  bonds  are  estmiated  at  92  per  cent.,  and  would  W 

rniiil   "WovAmhArftO   Iftflft-  $27,148,680.     The  fund  realized  by  the  comMny 

road,  JSovemDer  80,  1»6«  .  ^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  amounts  to  $5«^647.680,  ban? 

an  average  per  mile  of  $51,084,  exceeding  oy  |16,0$6 


commissioners  have  submitt^rcports  upon  4  addi-  ^^/^         ^^ ^^  ^^f^^  ^^^^^  ^f^^^  strain 

tional  sections,  amountmg  to  100  miles.  Humboldt  Wells,  via  the  head  of  Great  Salt  Lafe,  t? 

The  oommissloners»  report  has  rust  been  received.  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^-^^^  Caflon.     On  the  15th  of  May 

A  descnption  of  the  location  of  the  road  is  given.  ^,   j                 it  consent  and  approval"  to  the  lo- 

The  elevation  i^  Om^  is  946  feet  above  tide^^^^^  ^^^      £i  far  as  the  head  of  Gi^t  Salt  Lake,  adl- 

and  at  the  head  of  Great  Salt  Lake  4,815  feet.    The  ^^     '^  ^^  ^liles.    Subsequent  surveys  coiwcia 

sum  of  the  ascents  going  westwards  12  996  feet,  and  J^a  improved  the  una^eptod  part  of  theMine,  and  on 

S;  of^hfon?ZrtfJ^«,«1^^  the  iSE  ultimo  they  flu/ami^  and  profae/i^mtj 

are  of  the  ppmlon  that  the  location  of  the  road,  as  a  ^  ^    f  q  ^  Salt  Lake  to  Echo  Simimit,  to  vhiA 

whole  and  m  its  different  parts,  is  unon  the  most  di-  f^^^^l  f^^  my  "^ent  and  approval)* 

^ec^  central,  and  practica&e  route,  tut  that  the  Ime  Attiie  dSe  of  my  last  annual  reportSie  Union  Padf* 

IS  not  m  all  respects  weUadanted  U>  the  ground  aa  ^^^  Compi^,  Eastern  Divi^n,  had  constnKS^i 

there  are  pomts  where  the  M  capabilities  of  the  3^5  J^  of  theS'road  and  telegraph  line,  aid  S5 

countij  have  not  been  developed  and  ^hers  where,  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^  acceptedTslnoe  tiSt  datej 

m  Its  aetails,  the  location  is  radically  wrong     This  ^aditional  mUes  have  been  constructed  and  ac«pt«L 

has  bewi  occasioned  by  a  desire  to  dimmish  the  cost  sixty-nine  and  a  half  miles  of  the  road  aod  tcl«; 

of  work  by  the  introduction  of  more  end  sharper  g^ph^Une  of  the  Sioux  City  and  Pacific  Bailr^a 

curves  than  the  circumstances  require,  although  the  g^^  ™  ^^re  completed,  eqlaipped, and  acceptedi: 

^J^r.]^f'^±Z'^J^\^^!^  ^^"^^^  Marc^lLt.    About  JUillSsnSoeSsary  to  lUet 

E2^Sn?S^^7«f  f  h?  1?^/^  ?^if  ^S.«i5  w^  connection  with  the  Union  Pacific  BaHrtid  are  on^V 

are  of  opinion  that  the  line,  "built,  should  not  be  contract  and  in  process  of  grading, 

nermanently  adopted,  and  that  economy  and  the  jjo  track  has-been  lailbv  Sie  Western  ?^ 

best  mterests  of  the  road  require  alteraUons  and  im-  B^ilroad   Company  within  She  past  year.    Tk^. 

^'^ll'^S^-S  *^wif«rf««?««^    wo.  >.«nt  ftoft«,n«.  however,  reported  on  the  15th  of  6eptcmb€rla?ttJ«5 

The  road,  when  examined,  was  built  890  miles  the  grading  of  the  unfinished  part  ot  the  road  ▼c.td 

fromOmiahiL    Its  construction,  so  far  as  excavations  be  c?mpktedandreadyforthe*^trackinafewinoatbi 

and  einbankments  were  regmred,  was  remarkably  ^^  ^^^^  ^f  ^^  Northern  Pacific  Baihwi  ta»j 

easy.    Fr^m  Omaha  to  a  point  586  miles  west  there  been  (instructed.    The  company  report  that  aor^  I 

are  no  rock  exoavstions,  and  the  natural  surface  of  a  y^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  continued  during  the  past  season  k 

great  portion  of  the  interrnediate  country  presents  ™  ^^^  of  a inUitary  escort  to  protect  su^ying  paiti* 

nearly  practicable  mdes.    From  the  latter  point  to  The  Southern  Pacific  K£lit>ad  Compai^rtP-i 

^;r£l^^^       1  ^^k'"'*'"^  X^^  *^!?ffl'' uT  tl^t  they  have  surveyed  only  that  portion  cfSr 

roads  of  the  same  length,  and  the  most  difficult  parte  ^^^  j^  between  the  towns  of  San  J^  and  G3t^ 

are  hght  m  comparison  with  roads  in  the  Alleghany  ^  the^unty  of  Santa  Clara,  a  distance  of  tfcaty 

Mountains.    There  is  but  one  tunnel.    It  is  on  the  ^nTT  The  JradinffiT  raSdlv  i>TOim»sinir.    Tls 

bank  of  St  Mary's  creek,  280  feet  in  len^h.    ^.     ^  ^ahJh^n^^J^d^d^  f^^^ 


first-lass  raUroad.   No  allowances  are  made  for  work  indebtedne8S*$480,000. 

m  progress  or  materials  and  equipments  ordered  or  "*^''"*^:j^'»j  ▼*«  1^;  i    av^  ..««:«/wirad 

renortod  to  be  in  tratuUu  fo7deUvery,  or  already         At  the  Mont  Oenifl  Tunnel,  tho  ©npi^f  ^ 

delivered,  except  so  far  as  they  are  placed  in  position  feature  is  the  manner  in  vhich  the  dnlls  1m 
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driven  b  j  air  compreesed  by  water-engines,  and 
led  to  the  face  of  the  headings  by  cast-iron  pipes, 
in  this  way  not  only  supplying  the  power  re- 
quisite to  drive  the  drills,  ba^  either  by  the 
exhaust  or  an  open  jet,  when  the  drills  are  not 
running,  air  for  most  of  the  ventilation. 

The  following  table  shows  the  monthly  ad- 
vance, in  metres,  made  during  1868 : 


MONTHS. 


January. . . . 
Febmaiy . . 

Karch 

April 

Hay 

June 

Jaly 

September. 
October.... 
NoTember . 
P«cember. 


]>ngfhB  drlTffli  in  1868. 

I^enitlis  driven  pre- 1 

TioaBtol868 f 

Total  lengths  driyen . . . 
Bfomalning  to  be  driven. 

Total  length  of  tnnneL 


mad*  at  Bar. 

PrOKTtM 

mmUaA 

'«"— *«^'* 

lIodMA. 

64.80 

61.90 

40.00 

47.05 

49.80 

60.85 

46.90 

69.46 

61.80 

54.50 

59.80 

64.15 

68.90 

64.80 

53.10 

66.80 

50.00 

66.85 

53.80 

68.35 

66.10 

61.85 

48.70 

47.10 

638.60 

681.66 

4,794.60 

8,138.15 

6,868.10 

8,806.70 

Total  advane** 

mnit  xoada 
daring  moatt. 


106.30 
06.05 
110.16 
109.86 
115.80 
11&95 
188.70 
108.90 
106  J6 
116.46 
117.05 
90.80 


1,880.15 
7,^.65 

9,166:80 
8,068.80 

13,880.00 


This  gives  an  average  advance  of  110  me- 
tres per  month,  or  58.20  on  the  Italian  side, 
and  56.80  on  the  French ;  and  at  this  rate  of 
progress  the  time  necessary  for  the  completion 
of  uie  tunnel  would  be  28  months,  or  about 
April,  1871,  and  for  opening  the  railway  about 
six  months  more,  or  in  less  than  three  years 
from  the  present  time.  The  following  table 
shows  the  yearly  progress,  in  metres,  that  has 
been  made  with  these  works  since  their  com- 
mencement in  1857 : 


TKABS. 

BardoB- 
aaelia. 

yifiHftt. 

Total  ad- 
vaaoaaaat 
•aeh  jaar. 

TVttalad- 
TaaMUMBtat 
aadofyaar. 

Expcndltora, 
iafraact. 

1867...  1 
l«6fl...  f 

1859 

1860 

Iflftl 

1868..... 

1868 

Ic^y^. «... 
1866. .... 

1866 

1867 

384.85 

886.86 
308.80 
170.00 
880.00 
436.00 
691.30 
765.80 
818.70 
894.80 
688.60 

813.75 

188.75 
189.50 
198.00 
1M8.00 
876.00 
466.66 
458.40 
813.89 
687.81 
681.55 

497.60 

869.10 

848.80 

868.00 

688.00 

808.00 

1,087.85 

1,888.70 

1,034.99 

1,518.11 

1,830.15 

497.60 

866.70 
1,810.00 
1,578.00 
3,196.00 
3,996.00 
4,085.85 
6,800.66 
6,884.54 
7,816.66 
9,166.80 

8,869,000 

1,680,000 
8,000,000 
3,500,000 
3,000,000 
8,500,000 
6,663,000 
6,608,000 
6,644,000 
6,000,000 
7,500,000 

5,863.10 

8,808.70 

9,166.80 

47,197,000 

The  work  is  done  by  contract,  but  at  the  ex* 
pense  of  the  Italian  and  French  Governments. 
In  imitation,  the  State  of 
Massachusetts  is  afford- 
ing aid  in  the  construc- 
tion of  a  tunnel  through 
the  Hoosao  Mountain.  It 
has  been  prosecuted  for 
many  years,  under  vari- 
ous political  and  engi- 
neering difficulties,  but  is  ^ 
now  fairly  under  contract  ^ 
with  a  fair  chance  of  be- 
ing completed  some  time„..js 


in  1874.  The  amount  expended  thus  far  has 
been  about  $3,000,000,  and  contract  for  comple- 
tion, $4,692,000,  a  total  of  $7,592,000.  The  fol- 
lowing is  the  present  condition  of  the  work,  as 
taken  from  the  report  of  the  engineer  in  charge: 
'^  At  the  east  end  the  total  distance  penetrated 
is  5,282  feet,  or  2  feet  over  a  mile.  Of  the  first 
half  of  this  distance,  a  length  of  810  feet  is  en- 
tirely completed,  and  the  remaining  length  con- 
tains unfinished  excavation  only  to  an  amount 
equalling  the  contents  of  less  than  800  mining 
feet  of  fall-size  tunnel.  In  the  succeeding 
half  mile  driven  as  a  heading,  the  quantity  re- 
moved constitutes  about  i  the  cubic  contents 
of  the  tunnel.  At  the  central  shaft,  depth  al- 
ready sunk,  583  feet.  Bemaining  to  reach 
grade,  447  feet  At  the  west  shaft  and  west 
end  workings,  a  total  continuous  distance  oi 
4,056  feet  has  been  opened.  Of  this  distance 
821  feet  had  been  excavated  and  lined  with 
brick  arching  up  to  November  Ist^  and  of  the 
remainder  a  quantity  eoual  to  about  i  of  full- 
size  excavation  had  already  been  removed. 
The  whole  length  of  tunnel,  exclusive  of  acces- 
sory structures  required  at  west  end,  is  25,081 
feet."  At  the  east  end,  machine  drilling,  in 
general  principle  similar  to  that  at  Mont 
Oenis,  has  been  used  for  some  years.  During 
the  present  year,  '^in  addition  to  the  repairs  of 
the  old  machinery,  two  new  surface  wheels, 
with  a  four-cylinder  compressor  for  earth,  have 
been  set  up  in  complete  working  order,  both 
of  these  compressors  being  intended  to  fhmish 
air  at  t^e  ordmary  power  pressure  of  50  pounds, 
fbr  driving  the  pneumatic  drills.  The  appara- 
tus for  power  is  thus  increased  to  nearly  tnree- 
fold  its  former  capacity.'*  Experiments  have 
been  made  with  nitro-glycerine.  "  Its  superior- 
ity over  powder  ordinarily  used  in  blastmg,  as 
demonstrated  by  our  own  experience,  may  be 
briefiy  expressed  in  the  following  items :  Less 
number  of  holes  drilled  in  proportion  to  area  ot 
face  carried  forward.  Estimated  saving,  83  per 
cent.  Greater  depth  of  holes  permissible  as  depth 
for  glycerine  42",  for  blasting-powder  80". 
More  complete  avail  of  the  fVill  depth  of  hole 
drilled.  The  greatly  superior  explosive  power 
of  Uie  nitroglycerine  rarely  fails  to  take  out 
the  rook  to  the  full  depth  of  the  hole.  Powder 
often  comes  short  of  this." 

The  above  works  can  only  be  considered 
among  the  most  important,  but  private  capital 
and  public  aid  have  been  liberally  given  dimng 
the  last  few  years  to  almost  any  enterprise 
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that  promised  a  fair  retnm  for  the  inyestmeiit  £875,000.    The  soathem  emhankxnemtextsa 

direct] J  in  dividends,  or  indirectly  in  extended  from  Westminster  Bridge  np  the  rirer  tori-: 

conmiercial  facilities  or  agricnltaral  products.  YaazhaU  Bridge,  and  a  portion  of  the  tcss 

England  and  France  have  not  only  contrihnted  consists  in  widening  and  a  part  in  nainT 

to  the  railways  of  their  own  countries,  hut  to  ing  the  river.    The  total  cost  of  tiiis  eoimif; 

the  provinces  dependent  npon  them.    Schemes  is  £309,000,  the  length  of  the  new  roadvr 

of  irrigation  have  heen  aided  in  Italy,  Spain,  from  Westminster  Bridge  to  Vsnzhall  Bik^ 

and  the  Indies.    France  has  almost  entirely  being  5,000  feet,  and  its  width  60  feet^ 
rebuilt  her  capital.    Paris,  with  its  new  bonle-       The  end  of  the  embankment  next  to  ITcs^ 

varda,  avenues,  and  sewers,  is  no  longer  the  Paris  minster  Bridge,  and  for  a  long  -whj  past  Wi^ 

of  the  Bevolution.    London,  with  its  metropolis  halL  is  fini^ed,  wiUi  &e  exception  of  t^^ 

tan  railways,  affords  a  means  of  distribution  of  roadway.     As  a  steamboat-pier    lor  trnri] 

its  inhabitants  unequalled  by  any  large  city,  and  departure,  it  is  now  open  to  the  public,  i 

Immense  stations,  with  all  the  facilities  of  steam  noble  night  of  stone  steps,  40  feet  ivide,  wiC  ^e 

and  hydraulic  lifts  for  loading  and  unloading,  entrance  from  Westminister  Bridge  to  this  por- 

new  bridges  and  viaducts,  have  been  construct-  tion.  As  far  as  it  has  yet  been  oonstrncted,  ibiTr 

ed.      A    large   market    has    been   built    at  are  six  piers  along  the  face  of  the  embankEcEt. 

Smithfield,  into  the  cellar  of  which  run  the  The  landing-place  at  Temple  Gardeoa  wHI  lie 

trains  of  four  railways,  and  through  which  the  of  its  kind  unsurpassed.    The  great  fronts^  d 

trains  of  the  Metropolitan  Railway  run  every  this  pier — ^nearly  600  feet — the  ^dth  of  ss 

two  minutes.    Such  arrangements  would  be  of  stone  stairways,  the  solidity  and  height  of  m 

great  importance  to  many  of  our  cities,  espe-  abutments  or  terminals,  and,   above  all,  tk 

cially  to  New  York ;  but,  in  a  sanitary  point  of  carved  granite  arch  which  will  g^ve  access  u 

view,  the  value  of  which  can  hardly  be  estima-  it  from  the  land,  will  make  this  station  ooe 

ted  in  money,  the  construction  of  the  Thames  of  the  most  conspicuous  ornaments  of  tk 

embankment,  with  its  sewer,  and  the  general  river. 

system  of  sewerage  carried  out  in  London,        Th^  Metropolitan  Main  Drainage, — TheAl'- 

may  be  considered  one  of  the  most  important  bey  Mills  Pumping-station,  at  West  Ham,  near 

public  works  of  our  time.  Stratford-at-the-Bow,  has  been  opened.    Tht 

The  designs  for  the  Thames  embankment,  pumping-station  at  Abbey  Mills  is  a  most  im- 

both  on  the  north  and  south  sides  of  the  river,  portant  portion  of  the  scheme  for  the  msis 

were  prepared  for  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  arainage  of  London.    One  prominent  fesXat 

Works  by  their  engineer,  Mr.  J.  W.  Bazalgette,  of  the  design  is  the  attempt  which  has  bee^ 

and  approved  and  adopted  by  them.    Those  made,  as  far  as  possible,  to  remove  the  sewsge 

for  the  north  side  were  completed  and  con-  by  gravitation,  and  thus  to  reduce  the  pumpizur 

tracts  let  and  the  works  commenced  in  Feb-  to  a  minimum.    It  is,  however,  impossible  lor 

i-uary,  1864.    The  Works  for  the  south  side  sewage  to  fall  by  gravitation  for  a  distance  d 

were  commenced  in  September,  1865.  ten  or  twelve  miles  from  districts  which  are 

In  an  engineering  and  architectural  point  of  lower  than  or  near  the  level  of  the  river^  sad 

view,  there  has  seldom  been  so  colossal  a  work  yet  at  their  outfall  to  be  delivered  at  the  lettl 

in  granite  put  together  with  the  same  com-  of  high  water  without  the  aid  of  pumpmz. 

pleteness.    It  literally  fits  with  the  neatness  of  Thus  it  happens  that  all  the  sewage  on  tk 

cabinet-work,  and  some  of  the  landing-stages  south  side  of  the  Thames,  and  the  sewage  of  s 

and  piers  will  remain  as  standards  of  what  portion  of  the  north  side,  have  to  be  liitedf  fixni 

such  works  should  be.    Some  idea  may  be  for  this  purpose  there  are  four  pumping-sta- 

formed  of  the  magnitude  and  importance  of  the  tions,  two  on  each  side  of  the  river.     Of  those 

undertaking,  when  we  say  that  a  river- wall  in  on  the  south  side,  one  is  situate  at  Deptford 

granite  eight  feet  in  thickness  has  been  built  Creek,  of  500  nominal  horse-power,  and  the 

BO  as  to  dam  out  nearly  800  acres  of  the  river ;  other  at  the  Crossness  Outfall,  which  is  also  d 

that  this  wall  is  nearly  7,000  feet  long ;  that  it  500  nominal  horse-power.    Of  the  two  on  the 

averages  more  than  40  ft.  high,  and  its  founda-  north  side,  the  largest  and  most  important  is 

tions  go  from  16  to  80  ft.  below  the  bed  of  the  that  of  the  Abbey  Mills,  which  is  1,140  nominj? 

river.    In  the  formation  of  this  wall  and  the  horse-power.    The  fourth  will  be  the  smaller 

auxiliary  works  of  drainage,  subways,  and  fill-  station,  of  240  nominal  horse-power  onlj,  sn^ 

ing  in  with  earth  behind  it,  there  have  been  situated  at  Pimlico.    The  Abbey  Mills  pomps 

used  nearly  700,000  cubic  feet  of  granite,  about  will  lift  the  sewage  of  Acton,  HammersnutK 

80,000,000  bricks,  over  800,000  bushels  of  ce-  Fulham,  Shepherd^s  Bush,  Kensington,  Bromp- 

ment,  nearly  1,000,000  cubic  feet  of  concrete,  ton,  Pimlico,  Westminster,  the  City,  White- 

125,000  cubic  yards  of  earth  have  had  to  be  chapel.  Stepney,  Mile  End,  Wapping,  Lud^ 

dug  out,  and  no  less  than  1,200,000  cubic  yards  house.  Bow,  and  Poplar,  being  an  arn  of 

of  earth  filled  in;  the  quantities  of  material  twenty-five  square  miles  and  a  height  of  thirtr* 

are  equal  to  building  half  a  dozen  structures  six  feet  from  the  low-level  to  the  high-leTcl 

like  the  Great  Pyramid.  sewers. 

The  northern  embankment  extends  between       The  station  covers  an  area  of  seven  acres, 

Westminster  and  Blackfriars   Bridges,  6,640  divided  into  two  portions  by  the  northem 

feet,  and  ^e  cost  of  the  works  as  tendered  for,  outfall  sewer,  which  passes  diagonaUy  across 
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on   an   emb&nkment  raised  about  17  feet  one  of  the  engines,  when  in  working  order,  is 

K>ve  the  surface.    On  the  southwest  side  of  capableof  pumping  1,000,000  gaUons  of  sewage 

le  embankment  stand  the  engine  and  boiler  per  hour. 

>ases  and  chimney-shafts,  together  with  the  The  sewage  is  broaght  into  the  pnmp-well, 

»al-store8  and  wharf  for  landing  ooals  and  which  forms  the  lowest  story  of  the  building, 

her  materials  from  Abbey  Greek.    On  the  from  the  low-level  sewer,  but,  before  admis- 

)rtbeaat   side  of  the  embankment  are  the  sion,  is  strained  of  any  extraneous  matters 

>ttages  for  •the  workmen  employed  on  the  which  may  have  been  brought  down  with  it, 

orks,  and  a  reservoir  for  storage  of  water  to  and  which  would  either  not  pass  or  be  detri- 

ipply  the  boilers  and  condensing  water  for  mental  to  the  pump- valves,  by  means  of  cages 

le   engines.     The  engine  and  boiler  houses  of  wrought-iron  bars,  which  are    placed  in 

»rm  one  boilding,  the  engine-house  being  ar-  chambers  in  front  of  the  engine-house,  and 

mgcd  on  a  plan  in  the  shape  of  a  cross,  and  which  are  capable  of  being  lifted  and  emptied 

le  boiler-honses  forming  two, wings  extend-  when  full.    The  building  containing  the  ma- 

ig  northwest  and  southeast  of  the  north-  chinery  and  appliances  for  this  purpose  stands 

astern  arm  of  the  cross.    The  extreme  dimen-  in  front  of  the  centre  of  the  engine-house,  and 

ions  of  the  building,  taken  across  two  of  the  from  the  chambers  beneath  it  are  three  sewers, 

rms,  is  142  feet  6  inches ;  the  width  of  each  conveying  tibe  sewage,  after  being  strained,  to 

rm  being  47  feet  6  inches.    Each  of  the  two  the  pump- wells  in  three  of  the  arms  of  the  en- 

oiler-hoases  measures  100  feet  in  length  by  gine-house.    From  the  sewage-well  the  water 

2  feet  in   width;  and  there  is  a  workshop  is  lifted  through  .rectangular  cast-iron  pipes, 

itnated  between  the  two,  measuring  49  feet  6  situate  at  the  sides  of  the  building,  into  the 

Qches  by  83  feet.    The  engine-house  consists  sewage-pumps,  and   it  Is  from  them  forced 

»f  four  stories  in  height,  two  of  which  are  through  cast-iron  cylinders  6  feet  in  diameter, 

>elow  and  two  above  the  surface  of  the  ground,  running  aJong  the  centres  of  three  of  the  arms 

he  height  of  the  two  lower  stories  being  88  of  the  building,  and  below  the  engine-room  floor 

eet,  and  that  of  the  two  above-ground,  meas-  into  the  larse  oast-iron  air-vessel  in  the  centre 

ired  from  the  engine-room  floor  to  the  apex  of  of  the  buUdmg.    From  this  vessel  the  sewage 

ihe  roof,  being  62  feet.    At  the  intersection  of  is  lifted  by  the  power  of  six  engines,  and 

the  foar  arms  of  the  cross  the  building  is  cov-  forced,  through  the  huge  iron  culvert  above 

ared  by  a  cnpola  of  an  ornamental  character,  mentioned,  into  the  outful  sewer,  arrangements 

rising  to  a  height  of  110  feet  from  the  en-  being  made  at  its  junction  therewith  for  regu- 

gine  floor,  and  at  each  of  the  internal  angles  lating  the  discharge. 

of  the  cross  rises  a  turret  in  which  is  formed  WRIGHT,  Wiluam  B.,  a  distinguished  ju- 
a  circular  staircase  giving  access  to  the  sev-  rist  of  Kew  York,  bom  in  Sullivan  County,  N. 
eral  floors  of  the  buUding.    The  boiler-houses  T.,  in  1807;  died  at  Albany,  K  T.,  January  12, 
are  of  one  story  above   the  finished  ground  1868.    He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  Sullivan 
level,  the  boilers  and  stoking-floor  being  be-  County,  about  1880,  and  soon  obtained  a  good 
low  tliat  level.    The  total  height  from  stoke-  practice  there,  but  his  first  appearance  in  pub- 
hole  floor  to  apex  of  roof  is  88  feet.    The  lie  life  was  as  a  member  of  the  Constitutional 
chimney-shafts,  of  which  there  are  two,  one  Convention  of  1846,  to  which  he  had  been 
on  each  side   of  the  engine-house,  are  209  elected  from   Sullivan  County.    During   the 
feet  in  height  from  the  finished  surface,  and  8  deliberations  of  that  body  he  distinguished 
feet  internal  diameter  throughout.    They  are  himself  by  the  wisdom  of  his  suggestions,  as 
extemdly  octagonal  in  plan,  rising  from  a  well  as  by  the  great  ability  with  which  he 
square  battered  base,  and  are  capped  at  the  top  presented  them.    In  the  autumn  of  1846  he 
by  an  ornamental  cast-iron  roof^  pierced  with  was  elected  to  the  State  Assembly  from  Sulli- 
openings  for  the  egress  of*  the  smoke.    The  van  County,  and  in  June,  1847,  he  was  raised 
foundations  of  brickwork  and  concrete  extend  to  the  bench  of  the  Supreme  Court,  in  the 
to  a  depth  of  85  feet  below  the  finished  surface.  Albany  district,  in  which  court  he  continued 
The  ^gines,  which  are  about  1,200-horse  to  preside  until  elected  to  the  Court  of  Appeals, 
power,  are  eight  in  number,  non-condensing  in  1861.    Judge  Wright  occupied  the  bench  in 
cylinders  each   W  and    108",  making  two  the  highest  courts  of  New  York  for  more  than 
double-acting  pumps  4  feet  diameter,  with  a  twenty  years,  and  emoyed  through  the  entire 
stroke  of  A\  feet  direct  from  a  strong  cast-iron  period  the  respect  and  esteem  of  tne  legal  pro- 
beam  40  feet  long  by  6  feet  deep  in  the  middle,  fession,  and  the  affection  and  confidence  of  the 
To  ease  the  working  of  the  pumps,  there  is  people.    The  malady  of  which  he  died  was 
placed  in  the  centre  of  the  engine-house,  below  disease  of  the  kidneys,  from  which  he  had 
the  floor,  a  large  cast-iron  air-vessel,  18  feet  been  some  time  a  sufferer.    His   residence, 
diameter   and  about  20   feet  high,    through  when  not  engaged  in  his  official  duties,  was  at 
which  the  sewage  is  pumped  into  a  cast-iron  Kingston,  Ulster  County,  N.  Y. 
tube  or  culvert,  lOi  feet  diameter.    There  is  WURTEMBERG,     a   kingdom    in    South 
also    a  fly-wheel  28  feet  diameter,  weighing  Germany.    King,  Earl,  bom  March  6,  1828 ; 
about  40  tons,  attached  to  each  engine ;  and  to  succeeded  his  father,  June  25,  1864.    Area, 
supply  them    with    steam  there  are  sixteen  7,582  square  miles.    The  population,  according 
boilers,  80  feet  long  by  8  feet  diameter.    Any  to  the  census  of  1867,  was  1,778,479,  against 
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1,748,828  in  1864,  an  increase  of  1.72  per  cent. 
With  regard  to  religions  profession,  1,220,199 
(68.0  per.  oent.)  were  Protestants,  648,601  ^80.6 
per  cent.)  Roman  Oatholios,  8,0l7  other  Onris- 
tians,  and  11,662  Israelites.  The  largest  cities 
had,  in  1867,  the  following  population :  Statt- 
^rt,  75,781;  Uhn,  24,789;  HeUbronn,  16,730; 
£ssli;igen,  16,591 ;  Rentlinygen,  18,781.  The  es- 
timates of  the  general  bndffet  for  the  term 
from  1868  to  1870  areas  foUows:  1867-'68: 
expenditures  and  revenue,  each,  19,957,708; 
for  1868~'69 :  expenditures  and  revenue,  each, 
21,801,667;  1869-'70:  expenditures,  22,430,- 
472 ;  revenue,  22,895,981 ;  deficit,  84,491.  Pub- 


lic debt,  in  Maj  9,  1868,  126,860,470  florins. 
The  army  of  Wurtemberg,  in  1868,  consst^d 
of  84,405,  of  which  14,150  were  in  active  ser- 
vice. 

The  Wurtemberg  Diet,  which  closed  on  the 
20th  of  February,  adopted  a  new  electoral 
law,  which  provides  for  direct  and  nniversal 
suffrage.  A  new  election  took  place  in 
Julj,  resulting  in  a  triumph  of  the  Democratic 
part  J,  to  which  a  considerable  migoritj  in  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  belong.  The  KationAl 
party,  which  is  favorable  to  a  union  with  the 
l^orth-German  Confederation,  elected  nine 
members. 
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eclipse,  44 ;  efforts  of  the  French,  BngUsh,  and  Ger^  Bell,  Baxuel  Daxa.— Birth,  73 ;  pursuits,  72 ;  death,  IS. 

man  Governments,  44 ;  reports  of  observations  of  Benjaxie,  Jork  F.— Representative  flrom  Mlssoul,  lO ; 

various  parties,  45 ;  the  Austrian  expedition,  45 ;  the  offers  resolutions  relative  to  reconstraction,  149. 

English  expedition,  46;  the  North-German  expedi-  Bebktbb,PiebbeAetoiite.— Birth,  73;  career,  78;  destb* 

tion,  46;  report  of  OOmmander  Perrin,  47;  do.  of  78. 

another  commander,  47;  the  lunar  crater  Llxmd,  47 ;  Bbtts,   Samuel  R.— Birth,  74;  Jadicial   services,  T<; 

other  sapposed  changes  in  the  moon,  46;  new  vari-  death,  74 

able  spot  on  the  moou*s  surlhoe,  48 ;  heat  given  out  Bihghaic,  Johe  A.— Representative  tmat  Ohio,  131;  oa 

by  the  moon,  40 ;  solar  and  planetary  tables,  40 ;  sec-  reconstruction,  150 ;  reports  a  bill  relative  to  reooa- 

ular  variations  of  the  elements  of  the  earth^s  orbit,  struction,  160-163. 

49;  distance  of  the  sun,  60;  asteroids,  50 ;  observa*  Blaib,  Fbank  P.— Letter  previous  to  the  Democnik 

tions  of  nebulie,  61 ;  suspected  change  in  a  nebula,  Convention,  746. 

62;  stellar  spectra,  68;  a  new  comet,  53;  spectrum  JSofivia.— Limits,  74;  population,  75;  army,  75 ;  expesdi- 

of  comet  n.,  1868,63;  colors  of  Saturn,  58;  color  of  tures,  75;  new  Congress,  75;  rights  of  dllaenshi^ 

the  moon  and  stars,  54 ;  Ihll  of  rain  as  affected  by  the  75 ;  contract  with  the  National  Bolivian  NavigiiioB 

moon,  54 ;  the  Melbourne  telescope,  54.  Company,  75. 

iltM^rotta.— Population  of  the  five  English  colonies,  65 ;  Bourwxix,  Geobob  8.— Representative  tnm  Ifansftrim- 
Australian  trade,  65;  extent  of  Australia,  65 ;  popu-  setts,  134;  on  the  impeachment  of  the  Piesadat 

lation  of  New  South  Wales,  55;  imports,  65;  gold  180;  on  the  republican  State  guarantee,  165 ;  repoiii 

yield,  65 ;  Victoria,  its  population,  66 ;  details,  56 ;  a  Joint  resolution  relative  to  the  electoral  coll^ 

Western  Australia,  56;  (Queensland,  its  population,  104. 

56 ;  Tasmania,  66 ;  New  Zealand,  population,  57 ;  de-  BBADBtnrr,  Whjjax  B.— Birth,  7S ;  pursaits,  16 ;  des& 
tails,  67 ;  statistics,  67 ;  outbreak,  57.  76. 

iluf^iia.— Government,  57 ;  area,  57;  provinces  and  pop-  Brostf.— Government,  T6;  new  ministry,  78;  area,  T6; 
ulatlon,  58 ;  religious  statistics,  58 ;  ministry,  58 ;  Par-  revenue,  76 ;  imports  and  exports,  78 ;  shippii^  16: 

Uament,  58 ;  budget,  58 ;  army  and  navy,  69 ;  circular  commerce  of  Santos,  77;  speech  of  the  Emperor  to 

of  the  ministry,  50 ;  second  do.,  60 ;  laws  of  Farlia-  the  General  Assembly,  77;  difference  with  the  raisls- 

ment  relating  to  civil  rights,  and  restricting  the  try,  77;  passage  up  the  Paraguay  River  refhsed  to 

church  Influence,  59 ;  opposition  of  the  bishops,  60 ;  American  gunboat  Wasp,  78;  remonstrance,  78;  ipo}- 

reply  of  Baron  von  Beust  to  the  Allocution  of  the  ogy^  78;  emancipation,  78 ;  war,  78. 

Pope,  60;  agitation  in  Bohemia  and  Moravia,  61;  JSronen.— Government,  78;  area,  78;  population,  78;  debt, 
riots  at  Prague,  61;    Galician  Diet,  61;    Tyrolese  78;  commerce,  78. 

Diet,  61 ;  new  commercial  treaty,  61.  Bbewbtbb,  Sir  David.— Birth,  78 ;  career,  79 ;  death,  71 

BH<f0W.— Qu]n<7  Railway  bridge,  79;  railw^  bridge  '^ 
_  India  Point,  Providence,  80;  bridge  over  the  Alte- 

ghany,  80 ;  bridge  strains,  81 ;  method  of  detenola> 

Bodan.— Government,  63;  population,  68;  ecclesiastical  Ing,  81. 

statistics,  63 ;  debt,  63;  army,  63.  Bbooke,  Sir  Jaxbs.— Birth,  81 ;  death,  81 ;  career,  83. 

Banks  in  the  UrdUd  Statee.—Lifit  of,  In  operation  under  Bbooks,  Jakes.— Representative  lh>m  New  York,IiJ; 
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on  the  impeachment  of  the  ProBldent,  188 ;  submits  a 
mlnori^  report,  161 ;  on  the  repeal  of  the  cotton  tax, 
19a. 

Brooxill,  Johh  N.— Sepresentatire  firom  Pennsylva- 
nia, 191 ;  on  the  republican  State  guarantee,  ISSL  > 

BnoiTOBJkii,  Hnnnr.~Birth,  8S;  death,  88;  public  career, 
88,  o«« 

Bbowk,  Jaios.— Birth,  84 ;  death,  84 ;  pursuits,  84. 

BrwuwieL—QQTeramBDt,  84;  area,  84;  population,  84; 
budget,  84. 

BucHANAir,  Jakes.— Birth,  85;  death,  86;  public  career, 

8S. 
BucKALXW,  Ceablbs  R.— Senator  from  PennsylTania, 

lai ;  on  the  passage  of  bills,  1S9 ;  on  the  admission 

of  Southern  States,  180. 

BuTLiB,  Bmr JAXZN  F.— SepresentatlTe  from  Uaasachn- 

setts,  1S4;  on  reconstruction,  166. 


CWi(/bfiiia.— Population,  86 ;  proportion  of  different  races, 
86 ;  product  of  gold,  86 ;  State  government,  86 ;  agri- 
eoltuial  interests,  86;  IndJan  com,  87;  cotton,  87; 
fruits,  87;  stock,  87;  manulhcturing  industiiee,  87. 

Cdndia,  or  (7r«te.— Area,  88;  population,  88;  religions, 
88 ;  insurrection,  88 ;  assembly  of  delegates  to  discuss 
aflkirs,  88 ;  report  of  the  Qrand-Ylzier,  80 ;  extracts, 
80;  measures  adopted  against  the  Insurrection,  80 ; 
General  Assembly  conrened,  80 ;  condition  of  the 
island,  90;  the  insuigents,  90;  provisional  govern- 
ment, 90;  battles  between  Cretans  and  Turks,  90; 
sympathy  of  Greece,  91 ;  other  ihcts,  786. 

Castsbsitbt,  Archbishop  ot— Birth,  91 ;  death,  91 ;  ca- 
reer«91. 

CABDioAir,  Lord— Birth,  91;  death,  91;  career,  99. 

Cabbkll,  Gxobob  ALOTsnTB.— Birth,  99;  death,  99;  ca- 
reer, 99. 

Cabson,  Chbistophbh.— Birth,  93 ;  death,  99 ;  adventurous 
career,  99. 

(ksUUy  JHteaset  Q^.—Great  mortality  among  cattle,  98 ;  four 
epidemics,  98;  splenic  cattle  fever,  98;  symptoms, 
M;  progress  and  history  of  the  disease,  96;  destruo- 
tiveness,  94;  investigations  of  commissioners,  94; 
description  of  symptoms,  94 ;  other  descriptions,  94, 
95;  pleuro-pneumonia,  96;  a  disease  in  Iowa,  96; 
abortion,  96 ;  epidemic  among  horses,  96 ;  symptoms, 
96. 

Otniral  ^ImsKco.— Divisions,  96.— Guatemala— ministry, 
96;  area,  97;  population,  97;  commerce,  97;  public 
allhirs,  07.— San  Salvador— area,  97  f  population,  97; 
revenue,  97;  commerce,  97.— Honduras— area,  97; 
population,  97 ;  revenue,  97 ;  commerce,  97.— Nicara- 
gua—A^oa,  97;  population,  97 ;  commerce,  97;  treaty 
with  the  United  States,  96w— Ckwta  Blca— Government, 
96 ;  area,  98 ;  population,  96 ;  army,  96 ;  commerce,  96. 

Oerhsm^-'A  metal— how  obtained,  99;  color,  99;  mallea- 
blUty,  99. 

Obasx,  Chief-Justice  Saijcox  P.— Letter  to  the  Senate 
on  impeachment,  869 ;  presides  at  the  trial  of  Presi- 
dent Johnson,  869 ;  voted  for  in  the  National  Demo- 
cratic Convention,  749 ;  how  received,  749;  his  reply 
to  verbal  overtures,  750 ;  reply  by  letter,  760;  plat- 
form approved  by  him,  780 ;  progress  of  the  move- 
ment for  the  nomination  of  Chase,  751. 

^^%«mMry.— Artlflcial  formation  of  oiganlc  substances, 
99 ;  fermentation  and  the  source  of  muscular  power, 
100 ;  the  occlusion  of  hydrogen  gas  hj  metals,  100 ;  the 
velocity  of  chemical  changes,  101 ;  Tyndall  on  molec- 
ular force,  109;  action  of  light,  109;  white  gunpow- 


der, 108 ;  nitroglucose,  108;  osone  and  antosone,  104; 
microscopic  crystallography,  104;  ciystallixation  of 
sulphur,  106;  da  under  the  blow-pipe,  106 ;  industrial 
preparation  of  oxygen,  106 ;  oxycUoride  of  sUtdum, 
106;  iodide  of  sillcium,  106;  persulphide  of  hydrogen, 
107 ;  new  method  of  sagar  mannlhcture,  107 ;  analysis 
of  British  waters,  107 ;  carbon  tubes  and  crucibles, 
106. 

Cbelds,  Hkibt  Halbxt.- Birth,  106 ;  death,  106 ;  pur- 
suits, 109. 

CMft.— Bevenues,  109;  debt,  109;  anny,  109;  navy,  109; 
population,  109;  commerce,  109;  banks,  109;  immi- 
gration, 109;  Congress,  110;  Indian  troubles,  110; 
earthquakes,  110. 

OMmnsy^  Ths  ta0M<.— Location,  110;  dimensions,  110; 
flues,  111 ;  foundation.  111 ;  correction  of  inclination, 
lU. 

CWiia.— Area,  HI;  population.  111 ;  revenues,  119;  com- 
merce, 119;  shipping,  119;  appointment  of  Mr.  Bur* 
Ungame  as  minister,  119 ;  departure  from  CUmk  1^8; 
arrival  in  United  States,  118;  treaty  with  tte  United 
States,  118;  ita  ratUlcation,  114;  relations  with  Eng- 
land, 114;  the  Shenandoah  visito  the  coast  of  Cores, 
114;  flshliig-Junks,114;  missionaries,  115;  riot,  115; 
Formosa,  116 ;  coal-llelda,  116;  the  rebels,  116. 

Clark,  Labak.— Birth,  116 ;  death,  116 ;  pursuits,  116. 

Cobb,  Howxll.— Birth,  116 ;  death,  116 ;  career,  116. 

CoLFAz,  Sghutlxb.- Bepresentative  fttim  Indiana,  194 ; 
Speaker  of  the  House,  194 ;  on  demonstrations  in.  the 
galleries,  180. 

OolemHa,  UnUed  8taU$  q^.— Government,  117 ;  revenue, 
117;  debt,  117;  area,  117;  population,  117;  the  new' 
President,  117 ;  disturt>ances  In  Panama,  117 ;  procla- 
mation of  General  Ponce,  117 ;  other  proclamations, 
118;  finances,  118;  railroad  contrsct,  119;  action  of 
the  Legislature,  119. 

CUorvMfo.— <8ee  TnritorUt.) 

Oommire$  if  tht  VMUA  iStoto.— Continuance  of  the  de- 
cline, 119 ;  importa  and  exporta  for  a  series  of  years, 
119;  importa  at  New  York  for  a  series  oi  years,  190 ; 
importa  of  dry  goods,  190 ;  receipta  for  duties  at  New 
York,  190;  foreign  imports,  190;  exporta  firom  New 
York,  191 ;  do.  and  the  range  of  gold,  1X1 ;  arrivals  at 
the  port  of  New  York  in  1866,  191 ;  leading  articles 
of  export,  191 ;  leading  articles  of  import,  199. 

CI(M0Ti«0iaMonatt«<f.— Numbers  in  America,  199;  ftuther 
statistics,  129;  do.  in  the  United  States  and  British 
ookmies,  199;  Congregationalism  in  Bngland,  199;  do. 
in  British  Possessions,  198 ;  do.  on  the  Continent  of 
Bnrope,  193. 

Congrtu^  VhiUd  8UUet.—S9eiODd  session  of  the  Fortieth, 
convenes,  194. 

Besolntion  to  print  extra  copies  of  the  Presldonrs 
message,  196 ;  motion  to  strike  out  the  message,  196 ; 
it  ta  a  libel,  196 ;  the  evidence  of  a  direct  coalition 
between  the  President  and  the  former  rebels,  195 ;  a 
successor  of  Jelforson  Davis,  195;  assault  of  the 
President  upon  Congress,  196 ;  a  desire  to  suppress 
aigumenta  and  information  of  the  kind  contained  in 
the  message,  196;  what  is  this  message?  196;  mo- 
tion to  amend,  lost,  196. 

Message  of  the  President  in  commendation  of  the 
conduct  of  MiOor^General  Hancock,  196. 

A  bin  for  the  Ihrther  security  of  eqnal  righta  In 
the  District  of  Columbia,  oonaldered,  196;  the  word 
*^  white  "  to  be  stricken  out  of  all  laws  and  charters, 
or  ordinances  of  cities,  196;  bill  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed, 196;  read,  196 ;  vote  for  the  same  laws  hers 
that  we  would  vote  for  our  own  people  at  home,  196 ; 
expression  of  opinion  in  the  Northern  States  at  the 
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recent  election,  197.  The  namlMr  of  blscka  in  thU 
Dtetiict  Ib  rerj  laige,  tnd  promisee  to  become  laifier, 
197;  tblB  prlTilege  of  Toting^  may  be  exerctoed  by 
them  to  the  detriment  of  the  reit  of  the  public,  127 ; 
the  colored  people  have  rights,  197;  bill  paased  in 
Senate,  197;  do.  in  the  Honee,  187;  reBolntlon  to  ask 
of  the  President  whether  the  bill  had  gone  to  the  Sec* 
retaiy  of  State,  12S;  reply  of  the  President,  198; 
moved  to  refer  it  to  Jodidaiy  Committee,  128 ;  error 
of  the  Preeident*is  Tiews,  198;  what  the  Ckmstitotion 
requires,  128;  ftirther  debate,  199;  messsge  referred, 
199. 

In  the  Honse,  a  resolution  to  impeach  President 
Johnson  considered,  199 ;  threats  of  the  Speaker  to 
the  galleries,  180 ;  meaning  of  high  crimes  and  mis- 
demeanors, 180 ;  the  President  has  in  his  hands  the 
immense  patronage  of  the  Oovemment,  180 ;  aU  flMts 
point  to  one  conclosion,  that  the  President  is  gniUy 
of  using  the  great  powers  of  the  nation  for  the  pnr- 
poMof  reoonstmctingtheGoremment  in  the  inter- 
ests of  the  rebeUioo,  180;  influence  of  Oabtnet  ofli- 
cers,  180;  his  proclamation  of  1865, 181;  not  under- 
stood, 181 ;  his  motive  concealed,  181 ;  testimony  of 
Matthews,  of  Ohio,  181 ;  declared  the  country  could 
not  be  sayed  except  by  the  Democratic  party,  181 ; 
that  expression  discloses  his  mysterious  course  to 
this  day,  188 ;  acts  which  disclose  his  guUt,  189;  mes- 
sage of  December,  189 ;  speech  of  February,  1880, 189 ; 
his  vetoes,  189;  interference  to  prevent  the  ratiiica- 
tion  of  the  constitutional  amendment,  189;  suspends 
the  test-oath,  189;  surrender  of  abandoned  lands, 
189 ;  turned  over  taiilllons  of  captured  railway  prop- 
erty to  its  fonner  owners,  189;  holds  Tennessee 
bonds,  188;  appointment  of  provisional  governors, 
188;  these  are  impeachable  ofltenoes,  188;  proposi- 
tions laid  down  in  his  last  message,  188 ;  what  is 
our  condition  to-day  T  188 ;  Involved  in  financial  dlfll- 
cnlties,  134 ;  substantially  Impossible  to  collect  the 
taxes  while  the  Tenure-of-Ofllce  Act  is  in  force,  184 ; 
there  is  no  remedy  for  grievances  while  Mr.  Johnson 
is  in  office,  184 ;  all  rests  here,  184 ;  this  House  has  the 
sole  power  of  impeachment,  184 ;  this  body  must  be 
guided  by  the  law,  and  not  by  that  indefinite  some- 
thing caned  conscience,  which  may  be  one  thing  to- 
day, and  quite  a  difTerent  thing  to-morrow,  184 ;  the 
ihcts  advanced  examined,  18S,  186;  it  is  feared  the 
fikUure  to  impeach  and  remove  the  President  will  de- 
feat the  congressional  plan  of  reconstruction,  186; 
we  may  not  impeach  for  this,  186 ;  the  resolution  re- 
jected, 187. 

In  the  House,  a  resolution  to  Impeach  President 
Johnson  again  offered,  187;  referred  without  debate 
to  the  Committee  on  Beoonstruction,  187 ;  report  of 
the  committee,  187 ;  resolution  to  impeach  the  Presi- 
dent reported,  188 ;  the  feet  of  removing  a  man  fh>m 
office  without  the  consent  of  the  Senate,  while  it  is  In 
session,  is  of  itself,  and  always  has  been,  oonsidered 
a  high  crime  and  misdemeanor,  188 ;  why  is  this  at- 
tempted f  188 ;  the  sacrifice  of  two  or  three  branches 
of  Government  deemed  indispensably  necessary  to 
keep  the  Republican  party  In  power,  188;  the  Presi- 
dent has  thrown  himself  i^olontly  In  contact  with  an 
act  of  Congress,  188 ;  this  is  a  vast  question,  188 ;  It 
is  the  construction  of  vital  provisions  of  the  Consti- 
tution of  our  country,  189 ;  these  proceedings  of  re- 
moval are  necessaiy  only  for  a  usurper,  whom  the 
people  have  repulsed  and  thwarted  time  and  again, 
189;  it  is  known  that  men  ascend  to  power  over 
bloody  steps,  and  that  they  may  do  it  In  this  country, 
and  yet  be  tolerated,  189. 


Csn  this  qnestiott  what  we  nay,  ft  la 
leaders  of  this  Congress  are  prepared  to  tske 
final  plunge  into  the  sea  of  revclatiaii,  Ifii. 

What  has  been  the  act  of  tliB  PnaldsDt,  b 
question,  180;  look  at  the  evidence, and 
the  law,  140 ;  what  are  the  reialione  of  tfae 
to  the  members  of  his  Gsbinetf  140;  can  the 
hold  him  responsible,  and  yet  render 
by  fining  the  high  offices  of  his 
sons  hostile  to  the  suooesa  of  his  adaofadstiBtiac  ? 
140;  the  whole  is  a  question  of  conatnetion,  14L 

The  safety  of  the  country,  the  eanse  of  good  gov- 
ernment, the  preservation  of  canstttntlonal  rfg^  askd 
of  public  Uberty,  depend  upon  the  prompC  faopeas^ 
ment  of  the  President,  141 ;  neaify  every  depaitB^ 
of  the  Government  haa  become  demoralised  and  cor- 
rupt to  an  extent  which  can  find  no  pnmlW  la  tie 
history  of  any  country.  In  any  age,  141 ;  oooftenled  &s 
we  are  by  this  state  of  things,  so  threatening  to  oar 
national  existence,  can  there  be  any  pntriotie  ■■■ 
who  does  not  caU  upon  Congiesa  ateraty  to  £o  te 
whole  duty,  and  purge  this  capitol  of  the  cxis&es 
which  defile  the  nation  r  149. 

Yoor  right  to  fanpeach  Is  denied,  14»;  this  Eoase 
is  not  composed  as  the  Oonatltatloa  requires, IC: 
neither  Is  the  Senate  composed  of  two  Seaaton  free 
each  State,  149;  yon  have  no  right  to  do  It,  149;  v^ 
beUeves  this  Is  a  movement  of  the  loTera  of  tke  Oon- 
stltutlonr  149;  why  is  Stanton  so  anxions  to  hiM 
his  office?  149;  can  the  Government  exiat  wilfcvi?- 
ring  departments?  148. 

A  grave  subject,  14S ;  the  ehaigea  few  and  dtsUact, 
143 ;  what  are  the  official  raisdemeanon  of  Aadrev 
Johnson  disclosed  by  the  evidence  f  143 ;  hia  oatb  cf 
office,  143;  the  animm  with  which  this  law  wasvlo- 
lated,  148;  Issuing  the  oommlsalon  to  Tliomaa,  if  i* 
stood  alone,  would  be  an  undeniable  mlad^DesDcr. 
144 ;  shaU  prove  he  was  guilty  of  mispitalon  of  brib- 
ery, 144 ;  the  final  disposition  of  the  Soottiem  Sfetes 
belonged  to  Congress,  144;  resolution  adopted,  145; 
a  committee  appointed  to  draft  artlclae,  145;  In- 
peachment  laid  before  the  Senate,  145;  meassge  r^ 
ferred,  146 ;  resolution  of  tnstmctlona  to  eoanBlttec 
on  rules,  146 ;  reBOlutl<ms  on  the  constltntlenal  r- 
spouslblUty  Of  Senators  for  their  TOten«  14S.  (See 
BnptaehmenL) 

In  the  ^nate,  a  bQl  Introduced  to  amend  the  **sct 
to  provide  for  the  more  efficient  govemmeot  of  tte 
rebel  States,**  147 ;  to  change  the  provision  that  r- 
qulrea  a  miOorfty  of  aU  the  registered  votea,  14T; 
amendment  oflbred,  147^  requiring  certain  qnaB&ft- 
tlons  of  those  who  were  not  voters  before  the  war, 
147 ;  the  greatest  Issue  ever  before  the  poople  of  tte 
United  States  Is  now  looming  up— that  la,  whether 
this  shaU  be  a  white  maa^s  Government,  or  a  nepro 
Government,  147, 148 ;  it  is  said  that  a  great  sin  hu 
been  committed  by  conferring  the  fkanchlae  upon  tk« 
negro,  148 ;  the  charge  repudiated  that  Congress  hi« 
attempted  to  set  up  a  n^gro  Government^  148;  ssb 
Ject  referred,  148. 

In  the  House,  a  motion  to  refer  the  PicsideBV3 
message,  and  accompanying  documents  lelattve  to 
reconstruction,  to  a  committee  of  nine,  149;  paaaed. 
148;  Uie  committee,  149;  resohitions  relative  to  r^ 
construction,  149 ;  a  bin  to  fiidlltate,  etc^  oflteed, 
149 ;  the  bUl  explained,  ISO ;  first  section  restores  the 
minority  principle,  190;  the  second  aids  the  exlstins 
iaw,  150 ;  the  third  leaves  the  apportionment  of  rep- 
resentatives as  It  was  In  1800,  180.;  third  sectloa 
withdrawn,  151;  constitutlonB  wiU  not  be  ratified 
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nnless  the  lint  section  "be  adopted,  Iffl ;  bill  passed, 
161. 

In  the  Senate^  the  bill  CGnsldered,  151 ;  motion  to 
lelbr  to  the  Jndiciaiy  Cknnmittee  with  instructions, 
151 ;  It  is  assomed  that  it  is  the  Intention  of  Congress 
to  place  the  goT0mments*of  the  Soath  under  negro 
control,  153;  how  many  whites  disfhrnchised,  152 ; 
the  issae  here  is  the  same  as  that  which  prerails 
throogfaont  the  country,  158 ;  at  the  end  of  the  war, 
the  rebel  States  were  without  State  goremments 
of  any  kind,  158 ;  the  Ckmstltation  declares  that  the 
United  States  shall  gnatantee  to  ereiy  State  in  this 
Union  a  republican  form  of  goyemment,  168;  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  attached  when  the 
war  closed,  158 ;  what  constitntes  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  9  154 ;  a  law  of  Congress  becomes 
the  ezecntion  of  the  guarantee,  and  is  the  act  of  the 
Goyemment,  164 ;  a  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
154 ;  this  cianse  of  the  Constitation  can  only  be  exe- 
cated  by  Congress,  154 ;  power  of  Congress  to  pass 
laws,  155 ;  the  Foarteenth  Constitutional  Amend- 
ment, 165 ;  proceedings  of  Congress,  155 ;  what  was 
there  left  to  do  ?  158. 

LnposBible  to  inyoke  the  aid  of  this  cianse  of  the 
Constitntion  for  the  support  of  these  measures,  un- 
less you  interpolate  into  the  clause  a  word  not  to  be 
found  in  it,  156 ;  object  of  the  conyontion  to  preserye 
the  republican  form  then  existing,  166;  what  was 
the  condition  of  each  of  the  States  r  167 ;  ylews  of  Mr. 
Miadlion,  167 ;  it  was  not  thought  there  was  included 
in  this  particular  clause  any  power  to  interfere  with 
the  gcyemment  6t  a  State,  157 ;  what  is  loyalty  f  157 ; 
▼lews  of  the  power  of  the  Constitution  in  former 
days,  158;  can  New  York  be  brought  under  that 
clause?  158;  the  doctrine  of  secession  forerer  ended, 
150 ;  other  clauses  of  the  Constitution,  158 ;  what  is 
the  bin  on  the  table  T 160 ;  motion  to  amend,  lost,  160 ; 
eommittee  report  to  strike  out  and  insert  a  new  bill, 
100;  agreed  to,  180;  amendment  concurred  in  by  the 
House,  100. 

In  the  House,  a  motion  to  suspend  the  roles  for  the 
Committee  on  Beoonstructlon  to  make  a  report,  160 ; 
carried,  160 ;  bill  to  admit  certain  Southern  States  re- 
ported, 100 ;  report  of  the  minority,  181 ;  a  bill  to 
elect  a  President,  161 ;  why  Tiolate  the  Constitution  ? 
162;  the  bill  presents  few  immediate  practical  re- 
sults, 162;  object  of  the  bill,  102;  what  objection, 
162;  the  issue  which  underlies  this  legislation,  162; 
the  first  proposition  inyolyed,  168;  next,  the  appor- 
tionment of  representation,  168 ;  InTiolabillty  of  the 
national  debt,  168 ;  Is  this  a  bin  which  we  ought  to 
pass  f  168 ;  acting  outside  of  the  Constitntion,  164 ; 
where  are  the  powers  granted  which  It  is  sought  to 
assume  f  164 ;  the  Constitution  requires  a  preSxlsting 
goremment  to  be  guaranteed,  164 ;  no  power  for  this 
bin  in  the  Constitution,  164;  the  first  section  in  di- 
rect conflict  with  more  than  one  prorlsion  of  the  Con- 
stitution, 166 ;  meaning  of  the  word  guarantee,  165 ; 
the  whole  subject  of  observation,  of  inquiiy,  of  Judg- 
ment, is  open  to  the  United  States,  which  means  Con- 
gress, with  the  President  cooperating,  166;  no  diffl- 
cnlty  as  to  the  constitutionality  of  our  acts,  166 ;  the 
matter  of  reconstruction  is  put  into  the  hands  of  the 
General  of  the  Army,  166;  amendments  reported  and 
agreed  to,  166 ;  fhrther  amendment  offered,  166 ;  dis- 
cussed, 167;  rejected,  167;  bin  passed,  168. 

In  the  House,  a  bill  for  the  admission  of  Alabama 
reported,  168;  amendment  offered,  168;  agreed  to, 
168 ;  bUl  passed,  180. 

In  the  House,  a  bin  for  the  admission  of  Aricansas 


reported,  180;  bOl  passed,  169 ;  amendment  oflbred  in 
the  Senate,  100 ;  Congress  has  the  sole,  exclusive,  and 
discretionaiy  power  over  the  admission  of  States, 
160 ;  what  is  it  to  admit  a  State  f  170 ;  merely  admis- 
sion to  a  participation  in  the  Goyemment,  170;  aU 
States  out  are  equally  new  States  on  their  application 
for  admission,  170 ;  has  not  Congress  a  right  to  say 
when  and  how  the  Southern  States  shall  be  admitted  f 
171 ;  to  impose  this  condition  on  Arkansas  Is  said  to 
deprive  her  of  equality,  171 ;  gross  mistake  or  perver- 
sion in  all  this  talk  about  the  equality  of  the  States, 
171. 

The  eondltlon  is  that  the  right  of  soflhige  shaU  not 
be  changed  after  admission  of  the  State,  171 ;  the 
Government  could  not  exist  without  an  absolute 
equality  in  the  States,  172 ;  representation  is  founded 
on  the  idea  of  equality,  172 ;  the  General  Government 
cannot  Interfere  with  the  franchise  in  the  States 
already  in  the  Union,  172 ;  the  exercise  of  this  power, 
therefore,  would  destroy  the  equality  of  the  States, 
1T2;  if  the  power  to  impose  a  restriction  on  admis- 
sion exists,  why  cannot  other  restrictions  be  Imposed, 
178;  error  of  the  other  side,  178;  amendment  agreed 
to,  173 ;  other  amendments  offered  and  rejected,  178 ; 
bUls  passed,  174. 

Veto  of  President  Johnson,  174;  biU  passed  over 
the  veto,  176 ;  protest  of  the  Democratic  members,  176. 

In  th^  House,  a  bUl  to  admit  North  Carolina,  South 
CaroUna,  Georgia,  Alabama,  and  Louisiana,  consid- 
ered, 176;  what  is  the  particular  question,  176;  they 
are  republican  in  form,  and  we  require  they  should 
remain  so,  176;  amendments  offered,  177;  adopted, 
177;  bin  passed,  177. 

In  the  Senate,  the  bin  reported  excluding  Alabama 
and  adding  Florida,  178;  hope  we  shaU  not  exclude 
Alabama,  178 ;  the  vote  on  her  constitution  was  taken 
at  an  unpropitlons  season,  178 ;  we  ought  not  to  take 
advantage  of  our  own  mistake,  not  to  say  blunder, 
178;  Alabama  oompUed  with  every  stipulation  save 
one,  Shan  they  be  excluded  on  account  of  their  inabil- 
ity to  comply  with  tbatf  178;  Alabama  reinserted, 
170;  other  amendments  offered  and  rejected,  179; 
amendment  to  strike  out  the  whole  of  the  House  blU 
and  insert  another,  adopted,  179 ;  other  amendments 
offered,  179 ;  what  is  this  bUl?  179;  to  sanction  a  re- 
organization of  the  Southern  States  upon  two  prin- 
ciples, 180;  the  two  principles,  180;  what  else  Is  at- 
tempted by  these  bUls,  180 ;  what  is  the  object  ?  180 ; 
bin  passed,  181 ;  do.  in  the  House,  181. 

In  the  House,  motion  to  reconsider  the  vote  refer- 
ring the  bin  to  guarantee  to  the  several  States  of  the 
Union  a  republican  form  of  government,  181 ;  provi- 
sions of  the  sections,  181 ;  the  franchise  in  certain 
States  limited  to  certain  races,  188 ;  no  difference  that 
the  ruling  dass  constitute  tbemiOerity,  182 ;  the  cause 
of  universal  suAage  is  the  cause  of  the  great  laboring 
masses  of  the  community,  182 ;  this  bill  proposes  the 
subversion  of  the  fondamental  law  of  every  State  that 
does  not  tolerate  negro  suflhige,  182 ;  ttom  the  first,  the 
right  of  sufftage  was  the  conceded  right  of  the  States, 
188;  the  bin  proposes  the  Federal  Government  shall 
overturn  the  sufltege  In  the  States,  and  force  negro 
suflirage  upon  them,  188 ;  this  is  a  grays  question,  188 ; 
what  vras  that  great  right  our  Ikthers  discovered,  184 ; 
we  propose  to  go  to  universal  and  impartial  sufflrage,  as 
the  only  foundation  upon  which  the  Government  can 
stand,  184;  the  laws  then  intended  to  be  universal 
must  now  be  made  universal,  184 ;  the  passage  of  this 
bin  at  this  hour  would  be  the  death-kneU  of  our  hopes 
as  a  political  party  in  the  approaching  presidential 
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electkm,  185;  i^gret  the  Bepnblican  party  has  not  of  India,  EgTPt*  and  Btaail,]9B;  a 

riaen  to  the  height  of  applyinic  its  principles  as  a  test  of  repeal  discnsaed,  19B;  Mil 
to  all  questions,  186;  the  bill  under  consideistion  In  the  Senate,  the  Mil 

cannot  hare  a  shsdow  of  legal  authorization  under  the  ftitnre  cnp,  190;  better  to  taloe 

the  Cknstitiitlon  of  the  United  States  as  it  stands  to-  fiurtnred  cotton  than  tram  Oa 

daj,  186;  no  action  taken  on  the  bill,  186.  a  political  qneatloo,  MO ; 

In  the  Senate,  a  bill  reported  dechiring  what  shall  assent  reftased  by  the 

constitate  a  quonun  of  the  Supreme  Court,  186 ;  the  mittee  not  aMe  toagiee,m;  ai 

reason  fbr  the  bill,  186;  read  third  time  and  passed,  to,  901 ;  report  agreed  to  by  the 

186.  by  the  House, SOB;  Itartiier 

In  the  Hoose,  the  MQ  reported  back  from  the  com-  accepted,  901 
mittee  with  an  amendment,  186 ;  snbstitate  offered  Other  measarea  of 

requiring  unanimity,  186;  as  moch  argument  for  908;  TBcancy  In  the  offlee  of  CUef  Ji 

unanimity  as  for  two-thirds,  186;  proposition  of  a  Freedmen^s  Bnreao,  909; 

most  extraordinary  character,  187 ;  is  action  of  this  office  fbr  restored  people  of 

sort  on  the  part  of  Ckmgress  by  itsdf  oonstitatlonal  ?  a^oninment,  901 
187 ;  requiring  too  much  that  erery  Judge  should  as-     Comcuira,  Soaoox.— Senator  flrana  K« 

sent,  18T;  amendment  as  to  the  number  required  to  the  cotton  tax,  901. 

declare  an  act  unconstitutional  oflbred,  187 ;  the  Court     OowucUeut.—'PtAitictil  moTementa,  908 ;  Hmmtilli^a  SMr 

holds  power  by  Tirtne  of  the  ftmdamental  law  of  the  Conrention,  909;  resolutions,  9QB ;  HiwiiiiiIIi  Cs- 


land,  and  Congress  can  neither  add  to  nor  subtract  rentlon,  908 ;  nominationa,  908  ; 

from  it,  188;  how  is  the  Supreme  Court  constituted  f  elections,  908;  public  schooia,  908;   cloaiag  of  ite 


188 ;  a  principle  of  common  law  makes  a  miOoi^ly  Normal  School,  904;  a  Training  SciMoL,  804; 

neceasaiy  for  action,  188 ;  Congress  csnnot  alter  the  of  towns,  904 ;  expenditures,  904 ;  ahsrntffiwa,  M: 

rule  applicable  to  the  Court,  188 ;  it  has  no  authority  law  of  the  State  to  prerent  the  erfl,  804  ;  State  ML 

to  say  what  shall  constitute  a  quorum  of  the  Supreme  904 ;  charitable  InatitutlomB,  904. 

Court,  188 ;  the  first  section  not  challenged,  180 ;  what  Cooxs,  Hxhbt.— Birth,  906 ;  pursolta,  80S ;  deafli,  9BB. 

Ib  the  power  of  Congress  orer  the  Supreme  Court  ?  Coquxbxl,  ATHAajuoB  L.  C— Birthi,  906 ;  dfnfb,  906 ;  vA- 

180 ;  last  amendment  requiring  unanimity  rejected,  ings,  906. 

190;  amendment  requiring  amiOority  adopted,  190.  Cbtfon.— <7rop  of  the  year,  906;  Incinnae,  906 ;  csperiL 

In  the  Senate,  the  bill  was  referred  to  the  Judiciary  906;  quantity  on  hand,  906;  eonsumptian  hy  Aama- 

Committee  and  not  ftirther  considered,  190.  csa  mills,  907 ;  prices  for  a  aeries  of  yean,  907. 

In  the  Senate,  a  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  1780  passed.  Corona,  Johv.— Bepresentatiye  frvm  FeansyHuds,  191 : 

190 ;  it  took  away  the  appeal  from  the  CirciUt  Court,  offers  a  resolution  to  Impeach  the  President,  137. 

etc,  190;  amendment,  190;  reto  of  President  John-  Crahwobth,  Bobxbt  M.  B.— Birth,  907 ;  death,  9BT;  fo- 

son,  190;  considered  in  the  Senate,  191;  the  bin  suits,  907. 

repeals  the  clause  which  allows  a  party  in  any  case  Crawxvbd,  Jomr.— Birth,  907;  death,  80T;  career,  99L 

an  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court  where  his  liberty  is  Cushmah,  Bobxbt  W.— Birth,  908 ;  death,  808;  paisitii, 

withheld  fttim  him  in  Tiolation  of  the  Constitution  or  906. 

any  law  or  treaty,  101 ;  a  fbrelgner  has  this  appeal  In  Cfuatanu  (ZoU)  UnrOamejut—'Baw  composed,  90S;  ressMi 

similar  cases  before  our  courts,  199 ;  the  object  of  this  of  the  elections,  906 ;  opening  of  the  ParUameBt,  8B ; 

is  to  reach  the  McCardle  case,  109 ;  bUl  passed  in  the  dirision  of  parties,  906;  speechof  the  Kin^,  908;  efr 

Senate,  198.  oers,  900 ;  debates  on  the  electoral  laws,  808 ;  sddioi 

In  the  House,  the  Teto  message  considered,  103 ;  mored  in  reply  to  the  King*s  speech,  908 ;  trestj  te- 

biU  passed,  198.  tween  Prussia  and  Spain,  900 ;  defldt  in  the  \migei. 

In  the  House,  a  resolution  reported  from  the  Becon-  910 ;  tax  on  tobacco,  910 ;  address  of  the  Kli^  910; 

struction  Committee  relatire  to  the  representation  of  fesdyitles,  210;   report  of  South-Qerman  depmia. 

the  Southern  States  in  the  electoral  college,  194;  2IO. 
adopted,  194;  adopted  by  the  Senate,  194 ;  reto  of 

President  Johnson,  194 ;  passed  by  both  Houses  oyer  ]> 
the  reto,  196. 

In  the  Senate,  the  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  Dana,  Saxxtbl  L.— Birth,  911 ;  death,  911 ;  earner,  SU. 

Ohio,  withdrawing  its  assent  to  the  fourteenth  article  Batib,  Gabbbt.— Senator  from  Kentucky,  184 ;  oBm  a 

of  the  amendment  to  the  Constitution  presented,  196 ;  resolution  on  the  Incspadty  of  the  Senate  to  try  In- 

▼oice  of  a  partisan  miOority  in  the  General  Assembly,  peachment,  146 ;  on  reconstruction,  147. 

106;  without  a  precedent  in  history,  196;  accom-  iW^want.— Financial  condition,  919;    property  of  tte 

pllshed  nothing,  106;  before  the  assent  of  three-  State,  919;  income,  819 ;,  appropriationa,  819;  poB- 

fourths,  any  State  can  withdraw  its  assent,  196 ;  reso-  tics  ofthe  Legislature,  919;  Democratic  CottTcntlflB, 

lutlon  referred  to  the  Judiciaiy  Committee,  196.  919 ;  resolutions,  919 ;  Bepublican  ConTontloD,  fit; 

In  the  House,  a  resolution  offered  that  the  resolution  resolutions,  919 ;  elections,  819. 

of  the  New  Jersey  Legislature,  withdrawing  its  assent  Denmark.—The  Goremment,  219 ;  area,  819 ;  popohtioa, 

to  the  constitutional  amendment,  be  referred  to  only  919;  budget,  919;  army,  919;  navy,  819 ;  conoiercc, 

by  ito  tiOe  in  the  journal,  196 ;  adopted,  196.  919 ;  session  of  the  Diet,  218 ;  speech  of  the  King.  SU. 

In  the  Senate,  a  resolution  declaring  the  adoption  Denmark,  The  Brest  qf^  in  1868.~Number  of  Joomali  Is 

of  the   fourteenth  amendment,  197;  adopted,  197;  the  kingdom,  218;    circuUtion,  91S;  iMgfiei  diQr* 

adopted  in  the  House,  197 ;  proclamation  by  the  Sec-  918;  sums  paid  to  the  press,  918 ;  unparalleled  nk, 

retary  of  State,  197.  214 ;  two  classes  of  papers,  914;  diflbrenoe  betweffl 

In  the  House,  a  bill  reported  to  repeal  the  tax  on  them,  214 ;   aggregate  circulation,  914 ;    the  prea 

cotton,  198;  an  exceptional  tax,  198;  the  time  has  laws,  914;  extension  of  telegraph  lines,  214 ;  Bteisry 

arrived  to  remove  it,  198 ;  a  bounty  for  the  products  and  scientiflc  journals,  214. 
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ig^lomatie  Oorrupondmee.—The  Alfthama  claimB  in  the 
^onse  of  Commons,  215 ;  speech  of  ShAw  Lefeyre, 
ai5  ;  arbltiatlon  proposed,  215 ;  speech  of  Lord  Stan- 
lejf  81ft ;  Tlews  of  W.  S.  Forster,  315 ;  remarks  of  J. 
S.  MilU  215 ;  do.  of  Oladetone,  316 ;  treaty  negotiated 
lay  Bererdy  J^ohnson,  316 ;  reception  of  the  Chinese 
exnlMUBBy  at  Washington,  317 ;  treaty,  317 ;  case  of  ex- 
tradition in  northern  New  York,  317;  opinion  of 
Jadge  Han,  317 ;  English  commission  to  inquire  into 
the  neutrality  laws,  317 ;  recommendations,  318 ;  ne- 
erotiatlons  relatiTe  to  natnraUcation,  318 ;  trouble  in 
I^ragnay,  318. 
>ixoK,  JA]OBs.-^enator  from  Connecticnt,  134;  on  print- 
ing; extra  copies  of  the  President*s  message,  125. 
Oomhrtcn  qf  (%HMK7a.— When  created,  IQQ ;  effect  of  the 
act  of  Parliament,  319;   ftmrteen  goTemments  in 
twenty-three  years,  319;  act  of  1840,  319;  deigy  re- 
eerres,  319;  Toronto  UniTersity,  319;  remodelled, 
.  219 ;  abolition  of  feudal  rl^^ts,  319 ;  railways,  319 ; 
state  rights,  390;  powers  of  the  local  and  general 
fCOTemments,  220;  trouble  in  Nots  Scotia,  220;  ac- 
tion of  Parliament,  390 ;  the  post-office  act,  320 ;  Tail- 
ons  other  acts,  230 ;  local  legislation,  231 ;  Intercolo- 
nial Railway,  331;  rerenne  of  the  ProTinces,  393; 
united  debt,  223 ;  banks,  222 ;  public  officers,  298. 
DoouTTLX,  Jaios  B.— SottStor  from  Wisconsin,  134 ;  on 

reconstruction,  147;  on  reconstruction,  151. 
Braxx,  Chablbs  D.— Motss  amendment  to  the  Aikan- 

sas  bin,  160. 
DuiviiLD,  GBOBSv.^Birth,  222 ;  death,  39S;  career,  398. 
2>ynamU«.— Nature,  328 ;  how  used,  833 ;  force,  328 ;  acci- 
dents from  nitro-glycerlne,  328. 


Earihqmlua.^'lDi  the  Island  of  Hawaii,  238 ;  shocks,  398 ; 
effects,  234 ;  catastrophes,  234 ;  other  accounts,  234 ; 
the  tidal  ware,  225;  in  South  America,  225;  first 
shock  in  Peru,  225;  numbers  killed  at  Arica,  226; 
other  accounts,  226;  curious  eflbcts  at  Arlca,  226; 
effects  at  Arequipa,  396 ;  at  lima,  327 ;  at  Chincha 
Islands,  3S7 ;  other  places  in  Peru,  327 ;  disastrous 
consequences  in  Ecuador,  398 ;  at  Quito,  238 ;  at  Val- 
paiaiso,  228;  results,  338;  tidal  wave,  320;  in  Cali- 
fornia, eflbcts  at  San  Francisco,  399~282 ;  other  shocks, 
289;  in  other  parts,  382;  in  Mexico,  388;  in  other 
countries,  288. 
.Bstifem  CAurcAtff.— Definition,  284;  statistics,  284;  ad- 
dress of  the  Pope,  284 ;  the  Armenians,  284 ;  reply  to 
the  Pope,  284 ;  polygamy,  287. 
.Ehiodor.— Area,  287;  population,  287;  commerce,  387; 

elections,  387;  arrangement  with  Chili,  387. 
Bmnnros,  Qbobos  F.-43enator  from  Vermont,  134 ;  reso- 
hition  relatire  to  the  District  of  Columbia  bin,  188; 
on  the  President*s  reply,  138, 129. 
JSj^yp^— Goyemment,  287;  ministers,  287;   area,  297; 
popnlation,  387 ;  army,  387 ;  navy,  387 ;   commerce, 
887;  apeech  of  the  Yicexoy  to  the  Assembly,  387; 
contrsctwith  English  OoTemment,337;  slare-trade 
Bhie-Book,  888 ;  declarations  of  the  English  consul,  888. 
Bldbdmi,  Chablbs  A.— Bepresentatiye  tsom.  Wiscon- 
flin,  124;  on  the  impeachment  of  the  President,  143; 
on  the  guarantee  of  a  republican  form  of  goTem- 
ment,  164. 
.BZK^ffci^.— Submerged  uninsulated  cables,  880 ;  electric 
lights  for  ligbtrhouses  and  ships,  389;  light  at  Dunge- 
ness,  940;  Tafaie  for  signals,  340;   experiments  in 
electrolysis,  340;  new  batteries,  341 ;  electrlo  piano, 
249;  magnetic  alphabetical  telegraph   ^;  electric 
apparatus  for  blasting  purposes,  3||||;  ^lactio-capll. 
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lary  paper,  343 ;  an  improred  Tolta8tat,343;  a  new 
exciting  liquid,  344;  decomposing  action  of  the  vol- 
talc  arc  on  certain  substances,  344;  color  effects  of 
electric  discharges,  344;  the  electric  spark  in  a 
yacuum,  345;  magnetism  and^  molecular  changes, 
346;  the  aurora  borealis  aa  a*  weather  prognostic, 
346;  effects  of  lightning,  34S. 

ELUOTSO|r,  JoHH.— Birth,  346 ;  death,  346 ;  career,  346. 

Blleott,  Chas,  L.— Birth,  M6;  death,  346 ;  pursuits,  346. 

Kllswobth,  Williax  W.— Birth,  347;  death,  347;  pur- 
suits, 347. 

Sbglb,  Bear-Admiral  Fbxdbbio.— Birth,  347 ;  death,  347 ; 
career,  347. 

.Km^w.— Aspect,  3^ ;  revolution  in  Spain,  347 ;  moye- 
ments  in  Cuba,  348 ;  English  war  in  Abyssinia,  348 ; 
Russians  advance  eastward,  348 ;  Candia,  348;  Boman 
question,  348 ;  party  of  progress,  348 ;  Liberal  party 
in  France,  348 ;  overthrow  of  Queen  Isabella,  349 ; 
area  and  population  of  countries,  349;  progress  of 
.    statistical  science,  960. 

BvABTS,  WnjJAK  M.->Appointed  Attomey-QeneFal,  754. 


Fabbswobtr,  Jobb  F.— Bepresentatlve  from  Dlinola, 
134 ;  on  the  impeachment  of  the  President,  188 ;  on 
reconstruction,  151 ;  reports  a  bin  to  admit  Alabama, 
168. 

Fabbaoxtt,  Admiral  D.  O.— Commands  the  European 
squadron,  534 ;  his  cruise  in  European  waters,  521. 

JlftOiiMf  <^  ^hM  VnUed  iSltotef .— Beceipts  of  the  Govern- 
ment, 260 ;  receipts  and  expenditures,  260 ;  do.  for 
the  year  ending  Jnne  80, 1868,  251 ;  increase  of  the 
debt,  261 ;  total  receipts  since  the  dose  of  the  war, 
251 ;  actual  reduction  of  debt,  251 ; .  statement  of  the 
indebtedness  of  the  United  States,  262;  changes 
made  at  the  close  of  the  war,  268 ;  course  pursued  by 
the  Treasury  Department,  368 ;  questions  of  impor- 
tance connected  with  the  national  debt  presented 
during  the  year,  368 ;  currency  for  payment  of  five- 
twenty  bonds,  368 ;  acts  of  Congress  authorising  the 
issue  of  five-twenty  bonds,  854 ;  act  limiting  the 
amount  of  greenbacks,  856 ;  the  ftinding  bill  of  1668., 
865 ;  proposition  to  suspend  the  payment  of  the  prin- 
cipal of  the  debt,  855;  coin  contracts,  855;  recom- 
mendations of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  866 ; 
circulation  of  national  banks,  866;  irredeemable 
paper,  866 ;  commercial  relations  of  the  United  States 
to  other  countries,  856 ;  Increase  in  the  products  of 
domestic  industry,  86T ;  all  articles  produced  in  other 
countries  at  a  greater  profit  than  in  the  United  States, 
367 ;  unusual  condition  of  afflltirs,  857 ;  influence  of 
irredeemable  paper  to  increase  the  cost  of  manulhc- 
tures,  868;  fluctuation  of  prices,  358;  increase  of 
wages,  858 ;  average  weekly  expenditure  of  fltmUies, 
868;  compared  with  average  weekly  wages,  368; 
weekly  wages,  369;  modiflcation  of  the  system  of 
direct  taxes,  369 ;  basis  of  the  tariff,  960 ;  causes  Jn- 
terforing  with  the  rapid  development  of  the  country, 
860;  aspect  of  flnancial  aflkirs,  800;  bullion,  360; 
coinage,  360;  fluctuation  in  prices  of  principal  arti- 
cles, 361 ;  resumption  of  specie  payments,  861 ;  treas- 
ure movement  at  New  York,  863 ;  prices  of  shares 
at  the  Stock  Exchange,  368;  daily  price  of  gold,  364 ; 
Government  securities,  365. 

Jtorida.— Progress  of  reconstruction,  366 ;  convention 
called,  366;  remonstrance  of  dtisens,  866;  order  of 
Qeneral  Meade  relative  to  the  State  courts,  866 ;  or- 
ganisation of  the  State  Convention,  366 ;  discord  com- 
VMnced,  366;  committee  <m  elections,  367;  report, 
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907;  recommitted  and  memben  added,  967;  report 
of  mi^iitjf  907 ;  minority  oatmancBiiTred,  907 ;  llAeen 
delegates  retire,  907 ;  remaining  members  contlnoe 
the  sitting,  907;  form  a  oonstitation,  908;  action  of 
conyention,  966 ;  a^oomment,  908 ;  absentees  retnm, 
908:  form  a  new  convention,  908 ;  new  committees, 
988;  unseat  four  other  members,  908 ;  conflict  of  the 
parties,  988 ;  proceedings  of  the  military,  988 ;,  reozgan- 
Isition  of  conrentlon,  960;  oonstitation  formed,  909 ; 
its  prorisions,  960;  on  snilhige,  960;  equality  of  ne- 
groes, 209 ;  declaration  of  rights,  909 ;  candidates  for 
office  nominated,  970;  order  for  a  general  election, 
970 ;  result  of  the  elections,  271 ;  meeting  of  the  Legis- 
latore,  271 ;  surrender  of  the  goremment  to  the  dTil 
authorities,  979 ;  military  changes,  979 ;  second  session 
of  the  Legislature,  979 ;  proclamation  of  the  Goremor, 
978;  Teto  message,  278;  bill  passed,  278;  the  Goremor 
impeached,  278 ;  proclamation  of  the  Llentenant-Ctor- 
emor,  974;  declares  Legislature  a^oumed,  974 ;  Got- 
ernor  Beed  disregards  the  impeachment,  274;  applies 
to  the  Supreme  Ck>urt,  974 ;  another  proclamation  of 
the  Lieutenant-Governor,  975;  Judges  sustain  the 
Governor,  275 ;  q^  tDorratUo  issued  against  the  Lien- . 
tenant-Governor,  976 ;  liis  proceedings,  275 ;  new 
Legislature  meet,  276;  impeachment  set  aside,  976; 
its  proceedings,  976;  message  of  the  Governor,  970; 
finances,  270 ;  taxation,  270 ;  public  lands,  277.  — 

FoBGB,  Fktul— Birth,  277 ;  death,  277 ;  ^rsnits,  277. 

Franoe,~'Axetky  278;  decrease  of  i^rlcultural  population, 
278;  population  of  each  department,  279;  colonial 
possessions,  279 ;  budget,  279 ;  debt,  280 ;  army,  980 ; 
navy,  980;  its  condition,  980;  commerce,  981;  rail- 
roads, 981 ;  Legislature,  981 ;  discussion  of  the  budget, 
981 ;  reorganization  of  the  army,  989 ;  new  loan,  989 ; 
elections,  289 ;  claims  of  the  Napoleonic  dynasty,  982 ; 
treaty  with  MecUenbuig,  988 ;  between  Trance  and 
Slam,  988;  Bastem  question,  288;  France  and  the 
United  States,  984 ;  remonstrances  on  behalf  of  native 
Christians  of  Japan,  984. 

Franee^  Tht  Frets  cfy  in  1808.— The  press  law,  operation 
of;  984;  papers  and  circulation,  984;  letter  of  the 
Bmperor,  984 ;  new  press  law  submitted  to  the  Oorps 
L^glslatii;  986 ;  how  received,  986 ;  by  the  press,  985  ; 
debates,  985 ;  passed,  986 ;  Instructions  to  preibcts  of 
departments,  280;  new  papers  started,  287 ;  La  Zan- 
tema,  287;  Imitators,  987 ;  prosecutions,  287 ;  change 
of  ^eMonUettr  VMoertel^  287 ;  press  trials,  988 ;  /S^!kle^ 
988;  Tempt,9S»\  Avenir National,  988;  Fati^,  988; 
weeklies,  988. 

Frmck  JteAI&Uion.— One  of  the  awards,  989 ;  how  awards 
given,  989;  Pacific  Kills  Belief  Society,  980 ;  object, 
289 ;  organization,  990;  succestf,  990. 


Gates,  General  Willzaii.— Birth,  991 ;  death,  901 ;  ca- 
reer, 991. 

Qeographical  Ev^UnroJliOM  and  2)iM0Mfi«f.— Limited  re- 
sults of  the  year,  201 ;  death  of  explorers,  291  ;  ex- 
plorations in  the  Arctic  region,  299 ;  Swedish  expe- 
dition, 993;  German  expedition,  993 ;  Captain  Hall, 
993;  exploration  of  Greenland,  998;  do.  of  loeknd, 
998 ;  Alaska,  996 ;  coast  of  Labrador,  998 ;  British  Co- 
lumbia, 294 ;  United  States,  294 ;  the  Western  region, 
395;  Lower  California,  996;  mountain  elevations  In 
Mexico  and  Central  America,  990 ;  railroad  explora- 
tions from  Lake  Nicaragua  to  the  Atlantie  Ocean,  997 ; 
explorations  of  the  Belize  Biver,  997 ;  rain  record  of 
Hayti,  997 ;  population  and  trade  of  South  American 
States,  297;  gold-fields  of  Venezuela,  298;  sUtistics 


of  Brazil,  996 ;  sdentlflc  exenralon  Ihaa  Oixko  ^ 
Chill,  998;  railway  fhmi Cordova  to  Ji^qy,  tK;  Stee- 
laert^s  explorations  In  Sootfaem  Pern,  9W;  «ar9k> 
quakes  In  South  America,  980;  statletlcs  of  Baropt, 
999, 800;  do.  of  Asia,  801, 808;  explocattODB  fn  Cuia, 
the  East-Indian  Archipelago,  AiUca,  Aii«t:>«ito  elc« 
806,804. 

(TlsMVia.— Beassembllng  of  tlie  conventiop,  805 ;  SBlOeets 
of  discussion,  806;  resolntloDfl  relative  to  povcn. 
806;  constitution  drafted,  806;  dedaxation  of  princi- 
ples, 800 ;  military  order,  800 ;  the  electtvs  ftaucLlse. 
800;  elections,  800;  education,  80T;  ilnamnfis  807: 
measures  of  relief  80T;  Judiciary,  80T ;  order  of  the 
convention,  807 ;  military  interftrenee, 
tions  relative  to  political  dlsaUUtiea,  808; 
tlon  of  Ashbum,  806 ;  eleetloa,  808;  mlHtaxy  otdo, 
809;  opposition  convention,  800;  nrnnlantkma,  aV; 
address,  810 ;  committee  proceedings,  SiO  ;  ovtea  ef 
General  Meade,  810,  ftirther  orders,  811 ;  resnlt  of  the 
election,  811;  L^datnre  convened,  tlS;  eUgftiSty 
of  members,  819;  action  of  Congress,  SIS ;  daoge  of 
military  districts,  819 ;  n^gro  members  of  the  Legis- 
lature, 818;  legislated  fh>m  tbelr  seats,  SIS;  dettfh, 
818;  proceedings,  814;  Senators  to  Congresa,  St4; 
acts  of  the  Legislature,  814 ;  report  cm  the  stateofths 
republic,  814 ;  extract,  814 ;  action  of  tfie  Democtats, 
816;  military  organizations,  816;   Governor's  proc> 
lamation,  815;  Bepubllcan  mass  meetSng,  815;  Id- 
vestigation  of  disturbances,  816 ;  Qoremoi's  piods- 
matlon,  816;  order  of  General  Keade,  S16,  817;  sd- 
dress  of  Democratic  General  Committee,  S17 ;  i 
818. 

Otfrmany.— Population,  818 ;  North-German 

tlon,  819 ;  area,  819;  population,  819 ;  army,  819;  fleet, 
819 ;  convention  with  the  United  States,  819 ;  bodget, 
890 ;  Parliament,  890 ;  South-German  States,  820 ;  eon- 
ventlon  of  Badlcal  party,  890;  resolntloDa,  890;  labor 
question,  890 ;  universities  of  Germany,  SSL 

G^irmony,  ThA  Frtn  ^,  in  1868.— Number  of  pelitlcsl 
papers,  891 ;  do.  in  proportion  to  popnlatlon,  SB ; 
important  events  In  the  history  of  the  German  preet, 
899 ;  changes  in  the  laws,  888 ;  action  of  Saxony,  8B; 
da  of  Wurtemberg,  829;  do.  of  Bavaria,  S99;  do.  of 
Prussia,  899;  do.  in  ICecklenberg-Schwerin,  893;  io 
the  German  provinces  of  Austria,  898. 

GiBSOX,  WiLUAX.— Birth,  828 ;  death,  888 ;  porsolts,  SO. 

GnjiBSFiB,  WnJXixM.— Birth,  828 ;  death,  889 ;  putoits, 
898. 

GnjOBB,  John  A.— Birth, 894;  death,  894;  pnrsalta,891 

GoBTOHAKOJT,  Prlncc  FsxxB  D.— Birth,  894 ;  death,  89i ; 
career,  894. 

Gbahosb,  Fbaxois.— Birth,  894 ;  death,  894 ;  career,  82S. 

Gbaht,  General  U.  S.— Order  relative  to  the  oath  of 
members  of  the  Louisiana  Lc^gialature,  484;  letter 
relative  to  disturbances  In  LouislsoA,  488, 489 ;  eo^ 
respondence  with  the  President  relative  to  the  oOee 
of  Secretary  of  War,  648 ;  letter  on  the  statementi  of 
members  of  the  Cabinet,  650 ;  retires  fhua  the  War 
Department,  749;  letter  to  the  President,  719;  se- 
cepts  the  BepubUcsn  nomination  for  PrealdeDt,  TI2; 
elected  President,  tXl^, 

Gbatson,  WiLUAic— Birth,  890 ;  death,  896 ;  punoiU, 


Qrwi  J?ri^a<n.— Area,  890;  population,  826;  govenuDeot, 
890;  the  Beform  Bill,  890;  refbrm  blDs  of  former  years, 
890 ;  occupation  flranchlse,  827 ;  lodger  ftanchlse,  827 ; 
property  fitmchise,  827;  occupation  franchiae  la 
counties,  897;  effects  of  tiie  bUl,  898;  aetlon  of  the 
Lords,  898 ;  Beform  Acts  of  Scotland  and  Ireland,  8S8 ; 
new  Parliament  to  be  elected,  898 ;  Iriah  Church 
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qnestioii,  MS;  action  of  FArUamexit,.lfi8 ;  resignation 
of  the  mloifltry,  8S9 ;  new  ministiy,  889;  finances, 
880;  expenditures,  880;  anny  and.naTj,  880;  com- 
meiee  and  trade,  881 ;  shipping,  881 ;  vital  statistics, 
8S1 ;  pauperism  and  crime,  881 ;  edacaUonal  statistics. 


G^r&eee.—Goremmenty  883;  area,  883;  population,  888; 
Imiiget,  832 ;  army  and  nary,  889 ;  address  of  the  King, 
S83;  Chambers  dissotyed,  883 ;  deputies  fh»n  Crete 
appear  at  Parliament,  888;  rlslt  of  the  Metropolitan 
to  the  American  minister,  888;  sympathy  with  Crete, 
838 ;  Greek  answer  to  the  Turkish  ultimatum,  888. 

GffiBelt  (^AtireA.— Statistics,  884 ;  inritation  fhmi  the  Pope, 
884;  address  of  the  Patriarch,  884 ;  his  Tiews  on  the 
CBcumenical  Council,  886 ;  letter  from  Moscow,  885 ; 
Greek  Church  of  BniMla,  886 ;  new  archbishop,  886 ; 
Church  in  Bulgaria,  888. 

Okkbhs,  Auiebt  O.— Birth,  886;  death,  886;  pursuits, 
886. 

Okxbwoij),  John  A.— BepresentatiTe  from  New  York, 
134 ;  on  the  repeal  of  the  cotton  tax,  19S. 


Haxx,  Jambs.— Birth,  886 ;  death,  886 ;  Uterazy  career,  886w 

Tf  AT.T.,  Wnxxs.— Birth,  886 ;  death,  886 ;  pursuits,  886. 

HAumn,  MiOor-Oeneral  Cbablus  G.— Birth,  887 ;  death, 
887;  career,  838. 

^fiamfrmv.— Population,  888;  budget,  889;  debt,  889;  im- 
ports, 889 ;  exports,  839 ;  army,  889 ;  emigration,  889. 

Haxcock,  Mi^or-General  Whivxxld  8.— Message  of  the 
President  to  the  Senate  relatiye  to,  136 ;  in  command 
of  Fifth  MiUtary  District,  737. 

Hjlwks,  CxoBBO  8.— Birth,  889 ;  death,  889;  career,  889. 

Hoy tf.— Area,  889 ;  population,  889;  revenues,  889;. debt, 
880 ;  loans,  839 ;  coffee  monopoly,  889 ;  civil  war,  889 ; 
proclamation  of  8ahiave,840;  appeal  to  the  clexgy, 
840 ;  Salnave— his  history,  840, 841. 

IXiAD,iC]>xnia>  W.—Blrth,  841 ;  death,  841;  career,  841. 

HunoBSOK,  John  B.— Offers  amendment  to  the  Arkan- 
sas bin,  178. 
HBNnmcxs,  Thohas  A.— Senator  from  Indiana,  135 ;  on 
the  bill  to  secure  equal  rights  in  the  DlBtrict  of  Co- 
lumbia, 136 ;  on  the  veto  of  the  court  blU,  191. 
Smm  Darmttadt,~-QowerDmeiit,  841 ;  area,  841 ;  popula- 
tion, 841 ;  budget,  841. 
noLXAN,  WnxiAJC  S.— Bepresentative  from  Indiana,  134 ; 

on  the  impeachment  of  the  President,  140. 
Hopkins,  John  Hkeibt.— ^Birth,  Z4St;  death,  843;  career, 

843. 
HowxLL,  BoBSBT  B.  C— Birth,  843 ;  death,  843 ;  pursuits, 

818. 

Htjbbabd,  Rxohabd  D.— Bepresentative  from  Connecti- 
cut, 134 ;  on  the  Supreme  Court  quorum,  188, 189. 

HuoHis,  Ball.— Birth,  848 ;  death,  843;  career,  848. 

Hungary.— Population,  843;  divisions,  848;  minlstxy, 
848;  budget,  844;  Diet,  844;  Croatian  delegation, 
844;  address  of  the  King  to  the  army,  844 ;  speech  to 
the  Diet,  844 ;  elections,  845 ;  the  political  programme, 
845. 

nifdroffenium.—''B&BQ  of  hydrogen,  845;  investigations, 
845 ;  conclusions,  845. 


iJZtnoit.— Area,  816 ;  resources,  846 ;  geological  report, 
846;  product  of  the  mines,  846;  receipts  and  ship- 
ments of  stock,  847 ;  sales,  847 ;  assessed  property  of 
the  State,  847 ;  public  debt,  847 ;  new  plans  for  inter- 
nal improvement,  847;  minoifl  and  Michigan  Canal, 


848;  river  tunnel,  848 ;  new  State-house,  848;  peni- 
tentiaxy,  848 ;  insane  hospital,  848 ;  school  for  feeble- 
minded, 848;  deaf  and  dumb  institution,  843;  schools, 
849 ;  university,  849 ;  Democratic  State  Convention, 
849 ;  resolutions,  849 ;  Bepublican  Convention,  850"; 
resolutions,  860 ;  results  of  the  election,  861 ;  Legis- 
lature, 851. 

^pe(MsAi7Mn^.— House  Conunlttee  on,  145 ;  resolution  of 
the  House  to  impeach  President  Johnson,  863;  letter 
of  Chief-Justice  Chase  to  the  Senate,  853 ;  articles 
of  impeachment,  868-864 ; .  rules  of  procedure  and 
practice  in  the  Senate  when  sitting  on  the  trial  of 
impeachments,  865 ;  oiganiaation  of  the  Court,  867 ; 
managers,  857 ;  counsel  of  the  President,  858 ;  answer 
of  the  President  to  the  articles,  858-866 ;  replication 
of  the  House,  866 ;  proceedings  of  the  trial,  807, 863 ; 
testimony  In  defence,  869-871 ;  testimony  in  rebuttal, 
871;  acquittal,  873. 

/ndfo,  BrUish,-~A.ntL^  873 ;  population,  878 ;  taking  a  new 
census,  873;  financial  exhibit,  878;  public  Instruc- 
tion, 878;  report  of  the  English  Society,  878 ;  do.  of 
the  Normal  School,  878 ;  report  on  Indian  railways, 
874;  postK)filce  department,  874;  army,  874;  scheme 
of  milltaxy  barracks  and  forts,  874 ;  a  General  Durbar, 
875 ;  native  States  of  India,  875;  the  Hindostan  Wa- 
habees,  875 ;  arrests,  876. 

/fufiono.— Political  parties,  877;  Democratic  Convention, 
877 ;  nominations,  877 ;  resolutions,  ffH ;  Bepublican 
Convention,  877;  nominations,  878;  resolutions,  878; 
the  political  canvass,  878;  election,  878;  State  debt, 
938;  claims  against  the  Federal  Government,  878; 
House  of  Beftige,  879;  I^ch  law,  879;  hanging  of 
express  robbers,  879.  « 

JB^dktn  TTor.— Bfforts  of  peace  commissioners,  879 ;  trea- 
ties made,  879 ;  principal  object  of  the  treaties,  880 ; 
one  cause  of  complaint  with  the  northern  Indians, 
880 ;  military  division  of  Missouri,  880 ;  order  of  Gen- 
ersl  Shennan,  880 ;  outrages  committed,  881 ;  do.  in 
Kansas  and  Coloiado,  881 ;  localities,  881 ;  activity  of 
troops,  881 ;  skirmishes,  883 ;  destruction  of  a  Ca- 
manche  village,  883 ;  number  of  Indians,  883 ;  sugges- 
tions of  General  Sheridan,  883;  peace  commission- 
ers' meeting,  888 ;  resolutions,  888. 

Inoxbsoll,  Joseph  B.— Birth,  888 ;  death,  883 ;  pursuits, 
888. 

ibtoa.— Area,  888;  wheat  crop,  888;  population,  888;  the 
Legislature,  888;  resolutions  on  woman's  snflhige, 
888 ;  on  impeachment  of  the  President,  888 ;  on  the 
right  of  expatriation,  884;  importation  of  catUe  pro- 
hibited, 884 ;  State  railroads,  884 ;  Beform  School, 
884;  treatment  of  delinquents,  885 ;  act  of  registra- 
tion, 885;  distinction  between  aliens  and  citizens 
abolished,  885 ;  constitutional  amendment,  885 ;  Dem- 
ocratic Convention,  885 ;  resolutions,  886 ;  Bepublican 
Convention,  885 ;  resolutions,  886;  election,  896. 

iZo^y.— Government,  886;  area,  886;  population,  886; 
budget,  886;  debt,  886;  army,  886;  navy,  886;  univer- 
sities and  students,  886;  siOc-trade,  886;  woollens, 
887 ;  iron-mines,  887 ;  marble,  887;  agriculture,  887 ; 
tonnage,  887 ;  raUroads,  887;  minlstxy,  887;  finances, 
887;  report  on,  887;  financial  measures,  888 ;  meeting 
of  Parliament,  888;  the  Boman  question,  888;  treaty 
with  Swltserhmd,  889 ;  letter  of  Mazzint,  889 ;  letter 
of  Garibaldi,  888. 


«7fl9Kin.— Area,  890 ;  population,  880 ;  commerce,  890;  im- 
portation of  arms,  880 ;  foreign  tonnage,  890 ;  products 
of  Japan,  890 ;  imports  and  exports,  890 ;  resignation 
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of  the  TVfOoon,  800;  opening  of  the  porta,  801;  con- 
fplncy  of  DaimioB,  801 ;  oonfilcts,  801 ;  ftuther  trem- 
bles, 89S;  interCBrence  of  foreign  minleteiB,  80S;  in- 
terview with  the  Mikado,  80S;  his  nitlmatnm  to  the 
Tycoon,  808;  his  decree,  808;  liis  friendly attltode, 
803 ;  settlement  of  the  difBcotties,  804 ;  finances,  804 ; 
decree  against  the  Christiana,  886;  effort  to  change 
the  state  religion,  806. 

Jbssup,  William.— Birth,  896 ;  death,  806 ;  pursuits,  806. 

JxuxB,  FBAHois.^Birth,  806;  death,  896;  career,  807. 

JswsTT,  CsABLBs  C— Birth,  807;  death,  807;  pnisnits, 
807. 

JomrsoH,  Ajtoskw.— Message  relatiye  to  Oenenl  Han- 
cock, 106 ;  message  to  the  Senate  relatire  to  the  Dis- 
trict of  Colombia  Bin,  1S8 ;  letter  removing  Secretaiy 
Stanton,  187 ;  veto  of  the  Aricanaas  Bill,  174;  yeto  of 
Supreme  Conrt  Bill,  100 ;  veto  of  Joint  resolution  ret 
atiTfl  to  the  electoral  coU^ge,104;  trial  on  impeach- 
ment, 868;  message  at  the  second  session  of  the 
Fortieth  Congress,  641;  correspondence  with  Gen- 
eral Grant  relative  to  the  office  of  Secretary  of  War, 
64B ;  letter  to  the  members  of  the  Cabinet  as  to  the 
conversation  with  General  Grant,  668;  message  on 
the  removal  of  Secretaiy  Stanton,  667 ;  message  sug- 
gesting changes  in  the  Constitutian,  660;  letter  ap- 
pointing General  Thomas  Secretary  of  War,  74S ;  do. 
to  E.  M.  Stanton,  743 ;  vote  in  the  Convention,  748 ; 
letter  to  Mr.  Seymour  on  entering  the  presidential 
canvass,  762 ;  amnesty  proclamation,  758. 

JoEoraoK,  Huur.—Birth,  807;  death,  807;  pursuits,  897. 

JoBOfsoir,  RsvsBDT.— Senator  from  Maryland,  104;  on 
the  bill  to  secure  eqoal  rights  in  the  District  of  Co- 
dombia,  107;  on  President*s  reply  to  resolution  of 
Senate,  128 ;  on  reconstruction,  166 ;  on  tlie  action  of 
Ohio,  106;  on  the  Arkansas  Bill,  171 ;  minister  to 
Bngland,916,880. 

JUKCUB,  HaHBT  D.— Birth,  808;  death,  806;  pursuits, 
808. 

Jmacoff,  Gsoiun.— Birth,  808;  death,  806;  pursuits,  806. 


JSToiMaf.— Action  of  the  Legislature,  890 ;  financial  con- 
dition, 890;  claims  against  the  Federal  Government, 
400 ;  taxable  property,  400 ;  prodnctions  of  1867, 400 ; 
new  capitol,  400;  penitentiary,  400 ;  condition  of  the 
public  schools,  400;  railroads,  400 ;  bore  the  brunt  of 
the  Indian  War,  401 ;  BepubUcan  Convention,  401 ; 
Democratic  Convention,  401 ;  elections,  401. 

TSJBAN,  Chablis  J.— Birth,  401 ;  death,  401 ;  career,  403. 

ExABirr,  LAWBENCi.~Birth,  403;  death,  403;  career, 
408. 

EzLLT,  WiLLiAX  D.— Bcpresentatlve  from  Pennsyl- 
vania, 134 ;  on  the  impeachment  of  the  President, 
138 ;  on  suffrage  to  blacks,  186. 

JTm^iy.— Legialative  sessions,  404;  acts  and  resolu- 
tions, 404;  memorial  to  Congress  against  the  exclu- 
sion of  representatives,  401 ;  resolutions  on  a  general 
amnesty,  404, 406;  penitentiary,  405 ;  insane  asylums, 
405;  school  system,  406 ;  State  expenses,  406 ;  politi- 
cal conventions,  406. 

Ebuioiachxb,  Fbiidbigh  W.— Birth,  406;  death,  406; 
pursoits,  406. 


LxuTZB,  ExAinTBL.— dirtb,  406 ;  death,  406 ;  career,  406. 
JMeria.—Oowernment,  407;  area,  407;  population,  407; 
public  officers,  407. 


UeekimtUUL—AxtiL,  407;  populalion,  407; 

LmooLN,  Lbvi.— Birth,  407;  death,  407;  pniSHtlB, 4fft 

LnKLXT,  Joel  H.— Birth,  407;  deaSh,  40T; 
407. 

Z4l9W.— Goverament,  406;  area,  408;   popvlatlaB, 
budget,  406. 

LUeraiun  and  LUsrary  J^ogrwt.— Number  et 
408 ;  improvement  in  the  trade,  406; 
408;  dassiflcation  of  booka,  400;  blognphka,  tfl; 
special  do.,  400;  geneak^cal  worica,  410;  Uatocial 
worka,  410;  revolntloDaiy  period,  411;  noire  recess. 
411;  eedeaiastical,  413;  polemic  thcotogj,  433;  adae- 
live  or  narrative  religiona  books,  418;  pliyaieal  ad- 
enee,  416;  natural  philoe<^y,  415;  rhwmistiy,  425; 
nxdQgy,  415;  geographical,  416;  nlneiakigy,  415; 
political  economy  and  politioal  scimifta,  417; 
leal  science  and  technology,  418 ; 
ence,  418;  education  and  pfaUologj,  419; 
works,  430;  law  booka,  430;  medical  trefttiaea»  4S1: 
poetry  and  the  drama,  433;  foreign  poema,  4M;  re- 
views and  worics  of  crlttdsiB,  434 ;  nofveia,  434; 
nile  books,  435 ;  iOnsCrated  works,  436 ; 
music  collections,  436;  travel  and 
agricultum,  437. 

LottAK,  J^oHN  A.— Bepresentative  ttam  niinoifl..  191; 
the  impeachment  of  the  President,  180. 

LoBD,  Daniel.— Birth,  438;  death,  438;  career,  438. 

Louisiana.— 'The  Constitutional  ConvenUoa,  43B; 
tion,  438 ;  applications  to  the  mUltary 
438 ;  social  rights,  438 ;  dttzenship,  4SB ;  qnallflcatiqra 
of  voters,  430;  eligibility  to  office,  430;  contxadkB 
of  debt,  430;  orders  of  Qeneial  Hancock,  480;  re- 
moval of  ci^  officers,  480;  flnanoea,  480;  orden  rela- 
ting to  registration,  481 ;  do.  relating  to  electiona,  4SI: 
Democratic  Convention,  488;  resolntiotts^  483  ;  order 
relative  to  political  organizations,  48S;  order  le^ 
tive  to  the  dischaige  of  fteedmen,  488;  reaolt  of  the 
election,  488;  municipal  election  tfi  New  Orieass, 
488;  admission  of  Louisiana  to  the  Federal  UnioiL, 
434 ;  oath  of  members  of  the  Legislature,  484 ;  Giant*! 
order,  484 ;  Democrata  admitted  to  eaata,  484;  adop- 
tion of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment,  484 ;  the  govexn- 
ment  transferred  to  the  civU  anthoritiea,  481 ;  diaige 
of  commanding  officers,  486;  acts  of  the  L^ialataie, 
486;  school  system  for  the  State,  435;   flnanoes  of 
New  Orleans,  486;  registration  law,  486;  qoaliflea- 
tions  of  voters,  486;  interpretation  of  tlie  law,  497; 
notice  of  election,  487 ;  Democratic  CooTentioii,  48?; 
resolntions,  437 ;  disturbances  In  other  pailahea;,4B; 
letter  of  the  Gk>vemor  to  Washington,  488;  icmsiki 
of  the  press,  488 ;  instructions  fhxm  Washiiigton,  4S ; 
relations  of  the  military  forces  to  the  dvU  aotiiori- 
ties,  438 ;  riotous  demonstrations,  488 ;  dispatehes  to 
and  firom  Washtogton,  430 ;  outbreaks,  440;  conflict 
at  St  Bernard's,  440 ;  orders  of  the  Secretaiy  of  War, 
440 ;  address  of  Oenersl  Rousseau,  440;  chief  of  po- 
lice, 440,  441 ;  preaidential  electkm,  441 ;  the  crops, 
441. 

LovEB,  Sajcuxl.— Birth,  441 ;  death,  441 ;  writings,  411. 

LowKB,  Waltsb.— Birth,  441 ;  death,  441 ;  pursnili, 
443. 

Xci50c<;.— Area,  443;  population,  443;  religiona,44S;  bod- 
get,  443;  commerce,  443;  shipping,  443. 

XtfM^rovu.— Statistics,  443 ;  Convention  of  the  Genenl 
Synod,  448;  reports,  448;  article  of  doctrine,  44S; 
General  Cooncil,  448 ;  test  of  membership,  443 ;  dec- 
laration of  principles,  448;  statistics  in  Europe,  441; 
Gkneral  Conference,  445 ;  Synod  of  Sweden,  4I&. 

Z.t«B«m6wr)7.— Government,  445 ;  area,  445 ;  popalatlan. 
445;  debt,  446 ;  army,  445. 
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BdLkcBBiDS,  JohkD.— Birth,  445;  death,  446;  pnnnitfl, 

445. 
Jtfadaffagear.—QoTtrtimBDi,  44B ;  Conititatioii,  446 ;  meas- 
ures against  ibrelgnen,  449. 
Jittignstie  NiedOe^  VariaUOM  0*.— CommlMton  appointed 
mder  Maine  L^glslataTe,  446 ;  report,  446 ;  details 
respecting  Tarlatioc,  446. 
.Ifizin^.-- Population,  447 ;  real  and  personal  estate,  447 ; 
numnflictaTes,  447;  railroads,  447;  State  finances, 
447;  schools  and  scholars,  447;  State  Beform  School, 
447 ;  Maine  liquor  law,  447 ;  the  death  penalty,  448 ; 
▼lews  of  tile  Goremor,  448 ;  Democratic  Conyentlon , 
448;  nominations,  448;  resolutions,  448;  CouTentloa 
of  Conserratlye  soldiers,  440 ;  Bepublican  Ckmyen- 
tian,44l^;  nominations,  446;  resolntlons,  448;  Sol- 
diers and  Sailors*  CouTentlon,  449;  election,  440. 
Mahlt,  Basil.— Birth,  4B0 ;  death,  4S0;  pursuits,  450. 
Maxn,  Abvah,  Jr.— Birth,  450 ;  death,  4B0 ;  punmits, 

4S0. 
Massh,  Jobv.- Birth,  460;  death,  450;  pursuits,  451. 
JforytoMl.— The  Leglslatuxe,  461;   subject  of  public 
schools,  451;  new  STstem,  451 ;  ftinds,  451;  studies, 
451 ;  school  year,  458 ;  oommlBsioners,  458 ;  trustees, 
458;  Normal  School,  468;  taxes,  458;  school  ftand, 
458;  act«of  the  Legislature,  468;  Sunday  law,  458; 
protest  relatlYe  to  the  ease  of  Senator  Thomas,  458 ; 
Vreedmen^s  Bureau,  458;  letter  relatlTO  to  colored 
people,  458 ;  Bepublican  State  Oonrention,  458 ;  reso- 
lutions, 468, 454 ;  Its  action  repudiated,  454 ;  a  Bolters* 
Conrention,  464 ;  Soldiers  and  Sailors*  Oonyention, 
464;  Democratle  CkmYentton,  465 ;  resolutions,  466; 
nominations,  455;  election,  456;  flnanees  of  the  State, 
456 ;  assessed  rahie  of  property,  455 ;  property  of 
the  State,  455 ;  damages  by  floods,  456. 
JfoffsaeAttMttf .— A  long  LegislatlTe  session,  456 ;  sale-of- 
liquor  regulation,  486;  Ck3Temor*8  ylews,  456 ;  act  of 
the  Legislature,  456 ;  messa^,  456 ;  censure  of  the 
Ck)Temor,  456 ;  proceedings  of  the  committee,  457 ; 
Temperance  Convention,  457;  eifect  of  the  prohibitory 
law,  457;  State  constabulary,  4!^;  attempt  at  repeal, 
467;  fUlure,  467;  snifrage  fbr  women,  467;  resolu- 
tions of  Federal  relations,  468;  appropriations,  4S8 ; 
Hoosac  Tunnel,  458;  railroads,  458;  Institutions  of 
reform  and  diarity,  468;  schools,  469 ;  flnanees,  459 ; 
Democratic  Conyentlon,  4B0 ;  resolutions,  469 ;  resolu- 
tions of  Bepublican  Conyentlon,  460 ;  elections,  460. 
Mattisoiv^  Hibam.— Birth,  460 ;  death,  460 ;  pursuits,  460. 
McOiLL,  Obosob  a.— Birth,  461 ;  death,  461 ;  milltaxy  ca- 
reer, 461. 
MoOabdub.— His  case  In  Congress,  198. 
MoCabtht,  Deritis.— Bepresentatiye  trom  New  York, 

184 ;  on  the  repeal  of  the  cotton  tax,  199. 
MoDowxUi,  MiOor-General  Ibwin.— Tiikes  command  of 
the  Fourth  Military  IHstxlct,  614 ;  remoyes  the  State 
officers,  614. 
MoRai,  Johk  J.— Birth,  461 ;  death,  461 ;  pursuits,  461. 
Meddenburff.--Qorenim«iit^  468;  area,  468;  population, 
4fii;  debt,  463 ;  army,  468;  change  of  old  institutions, 
463;  Diet,  its  action,  468;  complaints  against  the  new 
system,  408,  emigration,  468. 
Mdodeon,  The  SUerU.—By  whom  inyented,  468 ;  Ita  fea- 
tures, 468;  its  scope,  468. 
MxBynnB,  WiLLXAif.— Birth,  468 ;  death,  468 ;  nayal  career, 

468. 
Jf(!tob.— Rhodium,  464;  yanadlum,  464;  molybdenum 
and  chromium,  466 ;  niobium  and  tantalum,  466 ; 
alnmlnlum  bronze,  466 ;  magnesium,  406;  effect  of 


oold  on  metals,  466;  science  of  aUbys,  467 ;  new  mode 
of  toughening  and  reflning  gold,  467 ;  desUyering  lead 
by  zinc,  497 ;  reduction  of  oxide  of  copper  by  sugar, 
467 ;  reilning  copper,  468 ;  tinning  copper  yessels,  468 ; 
oiystalttzed  tin  foil,  468 ;  the  Heaton  steel  process,  468, 
469 ;  the  Siemens-Martin  steel  process,  470 ;  other  new 
steel  processes,  470 ;  Bessemer  process  and  spectrum 
analysis,  470;  the  BUerhansen  wrought -iron  pro- 
cess, 471 ;  coating  iron  with  copper,  478 ;  puriflcatlon 
of  Iron,  478;  decarbonizing  cast  iron,  478;  alloy  of 
tungsten  and  Iron,  478. 

JMfloHtf /ron.— Description  of  a  specimen,  474;  analysis 
of  yarleties,  474. 

JCMsofV.— The  Noyember  shower,  474 ;  report  of  Professor 
Newton,  474,  475;  other  reports,  475,  476;  report 
from  Dudley  Observatory,  476 ;  from  the  National 
Observatory,  477;  from  the  Greene  Spring  School, 
477;  extraordinary  meteor  In  Brazil,  477;  explosion 
of  a  meteoric  body  in  Kansas,  478. 

JftftfkoeKitf.- Annual  Conferences  and  statistics  of  the 
Meth.  Epls.  Church,  478;  statistics  of  principal  so- 
cieties, 478, 479 ;  appropriations,  479 ;  General  Confer- 
ence, 479;  report  on  lay  delegation,  480;  Church 
South,  480;  Methodist  Protestant,  480;  Wesleyan 
Connection,  480 ;  Free  Methodists,  480 ;  Bvangelical 
Association,  480;  statistics,  481;  African  Bp^copal, 
481 ;  Zlon  Church,  481 ;  Methodists  In  Canada,  481 ; 
Wesleyan  Connection  in  Great  Britain,  481 ;  British 
Primitiye  Methodists,  488 ;  United  Free  Churches, 
488;  New  Connection,  488;  Bible  Christians,  488; 
Church  Methodists,  488. 

JfssBloo.— Area,  488 ;  population,  488 ;  States  in  their  order, 
488;  mrihoe  of  the  countxy,  483;  riyers  and  lakes, 
488 ;  geographical  fl>rmatlon,  484 ;  climate,  484 ;  yego- 
tatlon,  484;  races  of  population,  485 ;  aboriginal  In- 
habitants, 485 ;  products  of  the  soU,  485 ;  mineral  re- 
sonroes,  486;  manulHctures,  486;  education,  486; 
insurrections  during  the  past  year,  487 ;  plot  to  assas- 
sinate the  President,  487;  revoluttonaiy  movements, 
487;  pretensions  of  Martinez,  instructions  to  him, 
487;  his  prodeedlngs,  488;  rebellion  in  Sinaloa,  488 ; 
grounds  of  complaint,  488;  address  of  Biyera,  488 ; 
pronunciamiento,  from  Sierra  Gorda,  489 ;  other  in- 
surrections, 488 ;  one  cause  of  dissatisfiiction,  490 ; 
Congress,  480 ;  Judidaiy,  400 ;  Bomero,  490 ;  quiet  in 
the  summer,  490 ;  release  of  Ortega,  491 ;  Ikte  of  Fa- 
tonl,  491 ;  address  of  the  President  to  Congress,  491 ; 
flnanees,  481 ;  treaties,  491. 

JOfilUgran.— Beceipts  and  expenditures,  492 ;  debt,  493 ; 
receipts  from  taxes,  408 ;  the  domain  granted  by  the 
Federal  Goyemment,  408 ;  Bepublican  State  Conven- 
tion, 408;  resolutions,  496 ;  yoteon  the  revised  con- 
stitntion,  484 ;  do.  on  biennial  sessions,  494 ;  do.  on  the 
anti-license  section,  494;  Democratic  Convention, 
484;  resolutions,  491 ;  election  results,  485 ;  the  Legis- 
lature, 406 ;  penitentiaiy,  496 ;  allowance  to  prisoners, 
496;  House  of  Correction,  496;  State  Beform  School, 
487;  Deaf,  Dnmb,  and  Blind  Asylum,  497;  Insane 
Asylum,  496;  wheat  crop,  497;  salt,  498;  gypsum, 
498 ;  Saolt  St.  Marie  Canal,  496 ;  iron-mining,  498 ; 
copper-mining,  ^6;  schools,  499;  State  University, 
499. 

JOUftwy  Cbrnfutofofw.- Case  of  Surratt,  499 ;  do.  of  Jef- 
ferson Davis,  489 ;  MoArdle  case,  499. 

MnjCAH,  Hbhbt  H.— Birth,  499 ;  death,  489 ;  career,  500. 

JfiitiMioto.— Population,  500;  finances,  601 ;  debt,  501 ; 
war  expenditures,  601 ;  taxable  property,  601 ;  school 
statistics,  601 ;  university,  608 ;  grant  of  Congress, 
608 ;  Historical  Society,  603 ;  Deaf  and  Dnmb  Asylum, 
608 ;  Beform  School,  60S ;  State  Prison,  608 ;  soldiers' 
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boontj,  608 ;  cfaarlUble  inttttatioitf,  608 ;  snppUet  for 
■oflSBren  In  the  Brttliih  poMeMions,  608 ;  knd  mder 
eii]tlTatlon,8M;  mineial  wMtth,  8M ;  nUnMdB,604; 
mmhood  niibage  In  theLcgfakUiira,  604 ;  manner  of 
joting  on  it,  604;  Democnitic  Ckmyentlon,  606 ;  zeeo- 
loUone,  606 ;  BepnbUcaa  Oonrention,  608 ;  acta  of  the 
Legidatiue,  606. 

JOnJnifpL—YigoT  of  mlUtaiy  mle  rdazed,  606;  oiden, 
606 ;  dehufama of  fraedmen^6M ; oonvention  to fkame 
a  oonatitatlon,  606;  the  Omerfatlye  element,  606 ; 
memorial  to  CoDgreaa  for  power  to  declare  ctril 
oflicea  vacant,  607 ;  proteet,  607;  extract,  607 ;  proc- 
lamation of  the  GoTemor  relaUre  to  eonapiradea 
to  aelze  State  hmda,  606;  hia  atatement,  606;  atate 
of  the  treaaniy,  608;  relief  meaanrea,  606;  the 
oonalitation,  600  ;  bill  of  ri^ta,  600  ;  BolBrai^e 
qnalUications,  600;  political  equality,  610;  efforta 
to  effect  a  compromiae,  610;  achool  ayatem,  610; 
lotteriea,  610 ;  preparationa  for  eleeUon,  610 ;  ordi- 
nance telatlTe  to  contracta,  611;  oppoaltion  con- 
Tention,  611 ;  niMntiona,  611 ;  action  of  the 
Democratf,  611;  BepnbUcan  platform,  611;  Demo- 
cratic CoDTentlon,  611 ;  reaotaition  on  the  enormitlee 
of  the  radical  party,  618 ;  diadalmer  aa  to  alayeryi 
618 ;  reaolntiona  on  the  Conatitatlonal  Oonrention, 
618;  addreaa  to  aaaodatlona,  618;  another  conven- 
tion, 618;  addreaa  to  fireedmen,  618;  military  order  aa 
to  electiona,  618 ;  McDowell  in  command,  614 ;  order 
lemoring  State  offloera,  614 ;  reaiatance  of  the  Gov- 
ernor, 614;  correapondence  with  the  Pioviaional 
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fighting,  606;  Democratic  Conyentlon,  606;  resolu- 
tions, 606 ;  Republican  Conyentlon,  608 ;  resolutions, 
604;  election  In  October,  604 ;  address  of  the  Dem- 
ocratic committee,  604;  November  election,  606; 
finances,  606;  railroads,  606;  schools,  606;  cattle- 
SBver,  6C6 ;  burning  of  the  Lunatic  Asylum,  606. 
Oldeninrff.—Qcireromeat^  606 ;  area,  606 ;  population,  606 ; 

religions,  606 ;  commerce,  606. 
Oreffon,~Stti.te  of  parties,  606 ;  Democratic  Convention, 


605;  resolutions,  606;  Republican  Conyentian, 
election, 606;  Legislature, 606 ;  railroada, 606. 
OsooQD,  Hxuor  L.  G.— Birth,  606 ;  death, 606;  psunits, 
606w 


Paos,  Charues  G.— Birth,  607 ;  death,  607;  poraoltB,  WL 

pAios,  Alohzo  C— Birth,  606;  death,  606;  pvundta,  606. 

B9ia7i8ltaltf.~Govemment,606;  area,  606;  popvlatian, 
606;  budget,  606;  debt,  606;  oommeroe,  606;  army, 
606;  attempt  to  recrait  in  the  United  States,  608;  let- 
ter of  the  archbishops  in  opposition,  600 ;  execatlfla 
of  prisoners,  600. 

Airag«^.-.Govemment,  600;  area,  60O;  popvlatloB, 
600;  army,  600;  war  with  Bra^  600;  rilbrta  ka 
peace,  610;  basis,  610;  reply  of  Fiavagiiay,  616; 
strength  of  armies,  610;  lron-c]ada,610;  attempt  to 
capture,  610 ;  change  of  tactica,  611 ;  movemfenia  of 
steamers,  611 ;  repulse  before  Humaita,  611 ;  anetfaer 
repulse  of  the  allies,  611 ;  evacuation  of  Humaita, 
61S;  nature  of  the  fortress,  61S ;  advsiice  of  the  Bra- 
sfHsns,  618;  attack  on  YlDeta,  618 ;  flghting  tn  De- 
cember, 618;  occupation  of  YUleta,  618;  ftirtber  ea- 
gagements,  614 ;  apprehensions  of  a  eonaplmcy,  613; 
difilculty  with  the  United  States  mlniater,  615;  de- 
tails, 616, 616. 

Pabsohb,  UsnmL'Blrth,  616;  death,  616 ;  pnrsolta,  6liw 

AniMylMmla.— Finances,  617 ;  debt,  617;  pfublle  eefaoois, 
617;  tuition,  617;  absentees,  617;  edncatioiial  daesl- 
flcations,  617 ;  Normal  School,  618 ;  AgrteoltBial  Col- 
legOi  618 ;  Boldlers*  orphans,  618 ;  meeting  of  the  Le- 
gislature, 618;  resolution  on  Federal  reiatlaiia,  618 : 
relative  to  the  removal  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  618 ; 
on  impeachment,  618 ;  Democratic  State  OanvenHan, 
619;  resolutions,  619;  Republican  State  ComvestiaD, 
619;  resolutions,  690 ;  registry hiw,  aW ;  extract,  W: 
qualifications  of  voters,  621 ;  opinion  of  tlie  eouta, 
6B1 ;  electlOBs,  691 ;  naturalisation  of  f6reisneiB,an ; 
presidential  election,  68S. 

Arria^-Govemment,  OSS;  population,  6tS;  reUgloiia, 
69S ;  finances,  689;  report  of  the  Britlsli  legatSon,  6tt; 
a  peoOiar  practice  of  Persia,  686;  laOwaya,  e»;  the 
Green-Beok,  6S8. 

Pbmos,  Jxajt  F.— Birth,  693 ;  death,  68S ;  pursuits,  6SS. 

i^ru.— Govemm^t,  6S8 ;  revenue,  688 ;  debt,  6M ;  am^, 
6S4;  navy,694i  tonnage, 634;  commerce, 664 ;  Aalatie 
immigranta,  634;  railroads,  684;  revolution,  684;  ex- 
pedition up  the  river  Ucayall,  684 ;  free  naylgatlaB, 


PtGKBBnro,  OoTAVius.— Birth,  696;  death,  696 ;  purvolta. 


PonnoT,  Samuel  C— Senator  fK>m  Kansas,  1S4;  on 
tiie  bUl  to  secure  equal  rights  in  tiie  District  of  (^ 
Inmbia,  197;  on  the  cotton  tax,  800. 

i^vi^ii9vtf.~Govemment,696;  ministry,  696;  area,  695; 
population,  695 ;  revenue,  685 ;  commerce,  695 ;  new 
ministry,  686 ;  crisis,  696. 

I\)i^€tglee  (f  the  UhUtd  /Stofef.— Origin,  686;  poataaa^ 
ten  and  dates,  686;  growth  of  the  service,  685;  poe- 
tal  receipts,  686;  defldencyi  686;  receipta  and  ez- 
penditures,  fbr  each  State,  686;  organisation  of  the 
Department,  697;  post-roads,  G7;  finaacea,  687; 
postmasters,  688 ;  finnUng  and  postage,  688;  traei- 
portatlon  of  the  maila,690;  letter^atrrler  system, 
680 ;  dead  letters,  680 ;  mon«y-order  office,  681 ;  pos- 
tal cars,  681 ;  registered  letters,  681 ;  oceanic  mall 
service,  688 ;  increase  of  postal  fltdUtlee,  688. 

PoRiB,  CBAiTDura  B.— Blrtti,  688 ;  death,  683 ;  pursuits, 
688. 
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FoTTH^T,  Glaupb  S.  2L— Birth,  688;  death,  688;  pur- 
BnltH,  683. 

IVwdyttfrfem*.— Statistics  of  the  Old  School,  684 ;  General 
Aaiieiiibly,  684;  basis  of  rennion,  684;  amendments, 
695 ;  New  School  statistics,  686;  Ptesbyterian  Chnich 
Sontb  BtatifiticB,  686;  United  Presbyterian  Chnrch 
Btatlstics,  686;  basis  of  anion,  686;  Associate  Pros- 
byteriana  and  Associate  Reformed,  686;  Beformed 
Preabyterlans,  687;  Comberland  Presbyterians,  687 ; 
EstabUsbad  Chnrch  of  Scotland,  687 ;  Free  Chnrch  of 
Scotiand,  687;  United  Synod  of  Great  Britain,  637; 
Soottisb  Befonned,  688;  Bngllah  Presbyterians,  688; 
Irlsb  Preabyterlans,  688. 

iVtiMio. — Government,  688;  ministry,  688;  area,  688; 
popnlatiofn,  688 ;  religions,  680;  budget,  689;  indus- 
try of  the  ooontry,  680;  technical  schools,  680; 
mines,  680 ;  oommeroe,  6(10 ;  edneation,  640 ;  EUel 
harbor,  640 ;  the  Blot,  640;  King's  speech,  640 ;  ac- 
tion, 640.. 

Paimr,  JoHxr  V.  L.--On  a  qnomm  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
187. 

Public  DoeumenU^^'Meaaage  of  the  President  at  the  sec- 
ond session  of  the  Fortieth  Congress,  641-648 ;  corre- 
spondence with  General  Grant  relative  to  the  office 
of  Seeretaiy  of  War,  648^661;  letter  to  members  of 
the  Cabinet,  and  tlMlr  replies  as  to  the  conTcnation 
between  the  President  and  General  Grant,  688 ;  letter 
of  General  Grant  on  tiie  same,  666;  message  of  the 
President  on  the  removal  of  Secretary  Stanton,  667; 
message  of  President  Johnson  soggestlng  changes 
In  tbe  Constitution,  660. 


gan  bishoprics,  679;  statistics  of  monastic  orders, 
673 ;  statistics  in  British  dominions,  673 ;  bull  con- 
vokiitg  an  (Ecumenical  Council,  67S ;  letter  addressed 
to  Protestant  and  non-Catholic  bodies,  674 ;  allocu- 
tion of  the  Pope  relative  to  the  abolition  of  the  Aus- 
trian Concordat,  675. 

BossiHi,  GioAOOHixo  A.— Birth,  676 ;  death,  676;  career, 
676. 

BosT,  PiKBBB  A.— Birth,  677 ;  death,  677 ;  pursuits,  677. 

BoTHSOHiLD,  Jaxbs.— Birth,  677 ;  death,  677 ;  career,  677. 

Aitfio.— Government,  678;  area,  678;  population,  678; 
religions,  678;  budget,  678;  nationalities,  678 ;  army, 
678 ;  navy,  678 ;  tonnage,  679 ;  returns  of  trade,  679 ; 
union  of  Poland  with  the  empire,  679 ;  explosive  pro- 
jectiles a  treaty  project,  680 ;  how  received,  680 ;  re- 
organisation of  Turkestan,  680 ;  feeUng  in  Tartary 
against  Bnssla,  680;  war  with  the  Ameer  of  Bokhara, 
681 ;  conflicts,  681 ;  peace,  681. 

JBttwia,  The  CrinUiuU  Code  qT.— Ukase  of  1864, 681 ;  re- 
port of  the  commission,  683 ;  number  of  paragraphs 
in  the  code,  682 ;  penalty  of  first  class,  683 ;  do.  sec- 
ond class,  663;  do.  of  third  and  fourth,  683 ;  dassea 
of  correctional,  683;  crimes  enumerated,  683;  offences 
against  religion,  683;  state  crimes,  684 ;  sedition  and 
riots,  684;  expatriation,  685;  criminal  procedure, 
685. 

£u88ia,  The  Freu  qf,  ia  1868.— Papers  and  circulation, 
686;  dallies  and  weeklies  in  Gterman,  686 ;  persecu- 
tions thereof,  686 ;  Baltic  provinces,  686 ;  old  Bus- 
slan  provinces,  686 ;  clandestine  papers,  686 ;  rela- 
tions to  the  Government,  686;.  literary  papers  and 
periodicals,  687. 
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i?aUrYNUia.— Length  in  the  United  States,  663;  cost  of 
construction,  etc,  668;  population  per  mile,  663; 
cost  per  mile,  668 ;  do.  in  other  countries,  668. 

Rapsaxx,  Hobus  J.— Birth,  664 ;  death,  664 ;  career, 

OD«. 

JBeeorutrue(ion.—The  committee  on,  140. 

S«ed  €>fyaaf.— Growth  of  manuftctore  and  sale,  661 ; 
bow  affected  by  temperature,  664 ;  origin  of  the  tree 
reed,  665;  first  makers,  665;  harmonica,  665;  cabinet 
organ,  665 ;  ezhanstUm  beDows,  666 ;  seraphlne,  666 ; 
three  sets  of  reeds,  666;  three-baoked  reed  organs, 
067 ;  little  value  of  a  patent,  667. 

Btform&d  OAnneAM.— Statistics  of  the  Butch  Beformed, 
667 ;  missions,  etc.,  667 ;  statistics  of  the  German  Be- 
formed, 668 ;  Beformed  Churches  of  Burope,  668. 

J2«Mto<ioa— Belatlve  to  printing  extra  copies  of  the  Pres- 
ident's message,  196 ;  relative  to  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Bill,  198 ;  to  Impeach  Andrew  Johnson,  191^- 
187 ;  to  appoint  a  committee  on  Impeachment,  146 ; 
on  the  responsibility  of  Senators  for  their  votes  on 
Impeachment,  146. 

J2AW«.~Govemment,  688;  area,  668;  population,  668; 
debt,  668;  army,  668. 

Bhode  iUamf.— Democratic  Convention,  668;  nomina- 
tions, 668;  Republican  Convention,  668;  election, 
668 ;  Legislature,  668 ;  presidential  election,  668;  in- 
auguration of  Governor,  660;  election  of  Senator, 
660;  property  qualification  of  voters,  660;  insane 
asylum,  660 ;  State  prison,  609 ;  report  of  commis- 
sioners on  restocking  rivers  with  fish,  660. 

Bivxs,  WnxKAx  C— Birth,  660 ;  death,  600;  career,  970. 

Soman  OatkoUe  C%iineA.-OrganisatloQ,  670;  sees,  670; 
dioceses  vacsnt,  670 ;  classification  m^d  lamoB  of  re- 
ligious orders,  671;  statistics  of  pKiuobeB,  priesta, 
communities,  etc.,  in  the  Unites  ^^J^,  671 ;  %JiSrttr 


San  DominifO.^Ana^  9ffl ;  population,  687;  commerce, 
687 ;  insurrection,  687. 

iSSsaM.— Government,  687 ;  area  and  population,  687 ;  re- 
ligions, 687;  revenue  and  expenditures,  688;  debt, 
688. 

jSteeony.— Government,  688;  area  and  population,  688 ; 
religions,  668;  important  acts  of  the  Saxon  Diet, 
688. 

BoandUkmkn  Frwt^  !%«.— Swedish  press,  688 ;  circula- 
tion, 688;  dallies,  688;  weeklies,  etc.,  688;  dailies 
and  weeklies  in  Stockholm,  689 ;  press  laws  of  Swe- 
den, 680 ;  literary  papers  of  Sweden,  689 ;  Norwegian 
press,  600. 

SoHSNcx,  BoBSBT  C— Bepresentativc  trom  Ohio,  134 ; 
on  the  repeal  of  the  cotton  tax,  198. 

SoHonsLD,  MsJorGeneral  John  M.— As  Secretary  of 
War,  794-748 ;  reply  to  the  application  for  aid  firom 
Tennessee,  794 ;  on  the  obstacle  of  the  test-oath  in 
Virginia,  759 ;  his  orders,  etc.,  760 ;  letter  to  General 
Grant,  761. 

ScHOMBXiN,  Chbxstiak.— Birth,  690 ;  death,  600 ;  pur- 
suite,  600. 

AsAwamftur^r.—Principalities,  090;  area,  690;  popula- 
tion, 690;  revenues,  600. 

SxBviA,  Prince  of.— Birth,  600 ;  death,  690 ;  career,  600. 

SvwABO,  WiLUAiK  H.— Secretary  of  State,  107;  procla- 
mation of  the  adoption  of  the  Fourteenth  Amend- 
ment, 197. 

Sbtmoub,  Thomas  H.— Birth,  690;  death,  600;  career, 
600. 

BBSBiDAir,  UiOor-General.— Suggestions  relative  to  the 
Indians,  888. 

Sksbmait,  Lleutensnt-General  W.  T.--Order  relative  to 

the  Indian  tribes,  880. 
Shuouh,  JoHK.-Senator  from  Ohio,  134;  on  the  exclu- 
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Blon  of  Alabama,  178;  on  the  action  of  Ohio,  196;  on 
the  cotton  tax,  199. 

Siphon  qf  the  Sridgs  cf  iUima.--IMTiaion  of  sewen  of 
FarlB,  091 ;  entrance  of  main  aewer,  091 ;  object  of 
the  woik,  691 ;  how  conatracted,  691 ;  operation, 
099k 

8t.»W¥»r,  General  Apam  J.—Birth,  699 ;  death,  699;  ca- 
reer, 699. 

Smith,  Sxba.— Birth,  099 ;  death,  698;  writings,  699. 

SomiKBa,  Chablxs  O.— Birth,  699;  death,  699;  pnrsnits, 
699. 

BouXK  Carolina.— Meeting  of  the  State  Oonrention,  0B8; 
organisation,  603 ;  address  of  Goremor  Orr,  088 ; 
subjects  considered,  698;  staj  law,  698;  resolations 
relating  to  the  Sxecative,  608;  do.  miscellaneoiui, 
604 ;  bill  of  rights,  694 ;  oath  of  offlce,  694 ;  State  offl- 
cers,  694;  Judiciary,  694;  administration  of  Justice, 
696 ;  qoaliliGations  of  roters,  696;  public  and  prirate 
schools,  695 ;  registration,  696 ;  regulations  to  pre- 
serre  order,  696 ;  Eepublican  CouTention  and  nomi- 
nations, 606;  Democratic  CkmTentlon  and  resolu- 
tions, 696;  orders  of  the  commanding  general,  696; 
elections,  697;  ground  of  Democratic  opposition  to 
the  Constitntion,  697 ;  Legislature  convened,  697 ;  Its 
proceedings,  698;  State  officers,  698;  laws  passed, 
698;  Democratic  Convention  and  resolutions,  698; 
another  oonyention,  699 ;  resolutions,  699 ;  address 
to  the  colored  citizens,  099;  elections,  700;  State 
debt,  700 ;  State  property,  700. 

^Niin.— GoTemment,700;  ministry,  700;  revenue  and  ex- 
penditures, 701 ;  area,  701 ;  provinces,  701 ;  population, 
701 ;  colonies,  701 ;  Ck>rtes,  709;  divisions,  709 ;  pro- 
ceedings, 709 ;  grave  situation,  709 ;  sections,  or  Mo- 
tions, 709 ;  revolution  expected,  709;  pronundamien- 
toB,  709 ;  fighting,  709 ;  triumph  of  Serrano,  708 ;  de- 
parture of  the  Queen,  708 ;  her  protest,  708 ;  Central 
Junta  elected,  704 ;  mlnistiy,  704 ;  circular  to  the  peo- 
ple, 704 ;  new  electoral  law,  704 ;  decree  of  the  Minister 
of  Public  Instruction,  706 ;  financial  statement,  706 ; 
liberty  of  the  press,  705 ;  Protestants,  706 ;  the  lead- 
ers, 706 ;  their  programme,  706 ;  elections  held,  706 ; 
candidates  for  the  throne,  706 ;  letter  of  the  Duke  de 
Montpensier,  707 ;  address  of  Don  Henry,  707 ;  pro- 
visional government,  706 ;  insurrection  in  Cadix,  708; 
fight  at  Malaga,  708 ;  insurrection  in  Cuba,  709 ;  dec- 
laration of  independence,  709 ;  numerous  engage- 
ments, 709 ;  manifestoes,  709 ;  proclamation  of  eman- 
cipation, 709. 

Spaldino,  Bbksdict  J.—Birth,  710 ;  death,  710 ;  career, 
710. 

Spaldiko,  Bui^s  p.— Bepreseutatiye  fh)m  Ohio,  194 ; 
on  the  impeachment  of  the  President,  188;  on  the 
Supreme  Court  quonun,  187 ;  on  sufflrage  to  blacks, 
185;  offers  an  amendment  to  the  bill  to  admit  Ala- 
bama, 168. 

Staxton,  Edwih  M.— Letter  of  removal,  187 ;  letter  to 
the  Speaker  of  the  House,  749 ;  affidavit  before  the 
court,  748;  letter  to  the  President  on  retiring  ftmn 
the  War  Department,  748. 

Stevxits,  Thaddxus.— Bepresentative  ftrom  Pennsylva- 
nia, 194 ;  reports  on  the  impeachment  resolution,  187 ; 
on  the  impeachment  of  the  President,  148 ;  movea 
a  new  reconstruction  bill,  149;  moves  to  appoint 
committee  on  reconstruction,  149;  oi  reconstruction, 
167;  reports  a  bin  for  the  admission  of  Arkansas, 
109 ;  on  the  admission  of  sundiy  States,  176;  on  the 
republican  State  guarantee,  188 ;  birth,  711 ;  death, 
711 ;  career,  711. 

Stxwabt,  Wellxax  L.— Senator  firom  Nevada,  194;  on 
reconstruction,  148. 


STOCEioir,  Tboxas  H.— BIrtli,  711;  death,  711;  pc- 
suits,  719. 

Bun  Ctoutf.— Boute,  719;  Importance,  719;  aacleiit» 
nal,  719;  vestiges  of,  71S;  engineers^  report,  TS; 
Leaseps,  his  relations  to  the  Government,  'til;  idp> 
nlationa  with,  718 ;  laborers,  718 ;  iniexferenee  of  tk 
Government,  714;  progress  of  the  canal,  714;  de- 
tails, 714;  sniikoe  sketch,  715;  peipendlcBkr  fec- 
tion,  716. 

S^tgw  iiBssef.— Where  found,  716;  its  diaiactaiiticiL 
718 ;  how  detected,  717. 

SuMsn,  CBASLxa.— Senator  ftooL  Maasadiusetts,  IM: 
on  printing  extra  copies  of  the  Pzefddent*s  mcMipe, 
196;  on  securing  equal  rights  in  the  DistiictoTGd- 
lumbia,  196;  ofllsn  resolntiona  on  the  respooiibDI^ 
of  Senators  for  their  votes  on  impeachment,  Itf ;  oo 
the  action  of  Ohio,  196. 

SwAnr,  DAvm  L.— Birth,  717;  death,  717;  pansia, 
717. 

Swiden  and  JV&nooy.— Government,  717;  area,  TIT;  pop- 
ulation, 717;  debt,  717;  army,  717;  nav7,717;  coo- 
meroe,  717. 

i^vifiMfiofuf.— Area,  717;  population,  717;  goveaamX, 
718 ;  army, 718 ;  floods,  718;  elections, 71SL 


Td&ffrxq^  on  tht  European  OoHUnenL^Tnatim  leWhe 
to,  718;  points  agreed  on,  718;  charges,  718;  ko« 
operated,  719;  rales  for  calcnlating  the  aaabact 
words,  719;  special  regnlatioiis,  719;  cost  <rf  die- 
patches,  790 ;  number  of  dispstdies,  790. 

TtoMMnef.— Disturbed  condition,  791;  BepabHeu  Cgo- 
yentlon,  791 ;  Conservative  Convention,  TU ;  wok- 
tions,TU;  Ku-klux  Eton,  7S1 ;  letter  of  the  Oomnor 
to  General  Thomas,  and  reply,  791,  W;  MeU^^^ 
session,  799;  resohitkms  of  the  BepnhUcsn  Oooto- 
tlon,  799;  memorial  of  Confederate  offlceit,nB;  tbe 
question  of  organising  the  miUtia,  7M;  teetkas  d 
the  act,  794;  act  relative  to  the  En-klnz,  TM; €<»- 
mittee  sent  to  Waahingtcm,  794;  reply  of  BcoetuT 
Bdiofleld,  794 ;  anegationa  against  the  Qontw,  ».' 
finances  of  the  State,  795;  pradamatioB  of  tlie  Oor- 
emor,  795 ;  penitentiary,  796. 

TmitoHet  qf  1h$  VhUed  BUOet.-yfjoa^  oipolsw. 
795 ;  Arlsona,  795 ;  snrfoos  of  the  coontiy,  TS;  ttnn* 
and  inhabitanto,  796;  electfoos,  796;  OotoiadV^: 
faicreaaed  knowledge  of  the  conatiy,  t»\  ^  "^ 
796;  mining  faiteresto,  796;  dectioos,  W;  D^**' 
796;  growth,  796;  Idaho,  796;  immlgistlom  W 
mines,  796;  counties,  796;  Montana,  WS; pogokoWt 
797;  agriculture,  797;  transportattoo,  W;  Ne» 
Mexico,  797;  mines,  797;  officers,  79f;  ^^^ 
nature  of  the  soil,  797 ;  popniatioa,  T9T;  WmW 
ton,  797;  Wyoming,  797;  boundaries,  WT;1>*» 
ants,  797 ;  Indian  territory,  797.  ^ 

2tof-^>aM«.-Decision  of  the  New  Tork  Ooorlof  App«"' 
550.  ^. 

TkRir.— Military  commanders,  797;  UtsMs  ^'o^^' 
General  Hanooek*s  views,  796;  wplJ  ^  ^JJJJtJ. 
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